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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  great  and  long  acknowledged  want. 
A  growing  demand  has  arisen  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  for 
information  on  all  matters  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  Music, 
owing  to  the  great  spread  of  concerts,  musical  publications,  private  prac- 
tice, and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  the  immense  improvement  in  the 
general  position  of  Music  which  has  taken  place  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  Music  is  now  performed,  studied,  and  listened  to 
by  a  much  larger  number  of  persons,  and  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  than 
was  the  case  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  essential  branch  of  education ;  the  newest  works  of  continental  musi- 
cians are  eagerly  welcomed  here  very  soon  after  their  appearance  abroad, 
and  a  strong  desire  is  felt  by  a  large,  important,  and  increasing  section 
of  the  public  to  know  something  of  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the 
music  which  they  hear  and  play,  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  instru- 
ments- on  which  it  is  performed,  of  the  biographies  and  characteristics  of 
its  composers — in  a  word  of  all  such  particulars  as  may  throw  light  on 
the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  an  Art  which  is  at  once  so 
prominent  and  so  eminently  progressive. 

-*^This  desire  it  is  the  object  of  .the  dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians      . 
to  meet.     It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  Professional  musicians  and  Ama-  y 
teurs  alike.     It  contains  definitions   of  Musical  Terms;    explanations   of^ 
the  forms  in  which  Musical  Works  are  constructed,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  are   elaborated,  as  well  as  of  the  origin,  structure,  and 
successive    modifications   of    Instruments;    histories   and  descriptions   of 
Societies   and  Institutions ;    notices  of  the  composition,  production,  and 
contents  of  important  works;  lists  of  the  principal  published  collecti<tns ; 
biographies  of  representative  composers,  singers,  players,  and  patrons  of 
music — all  the  points,  in  short,  immediate  and  remote,  on  which  those 
interested  in  the  Art,  and  alive  to  its  many  and  far-reaching  associations, 
can  desire  to  be  informed.  ^ 

^The  limit  of  the  history  has  been  fixed  at  a.d.  1450,  as  the  most 
remote  dat^  to  which  the  rise  of  modern  music  can  be  carried  back.  Thus 
mere  archaeology  has  been  avoided,  while  the  connection  between  the 
medieeval  systems  and  the  wonderful  modern  art  to  which  they  gave 
rise  has  been  insisted  on  and  brought  out  wherever  possible.  While  the 
subjects  have  been  treated  thoroughly  and  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  professional  musician,  the  style  has  been  anxiously 
divested  of  technicality,  and  the  musical  iUustrations  have  been  taken,  in 
most  cases,  from  classical  works  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  amateur,  or 
within  his  reach. 

The  articles  are  based  as  far  as  possible  on  independent  sources,  and 
on  the  actual  research  of  the  writers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases 
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fresh  subjects  have  been  treated,  new  and  interesting  information  given, 
and  some  ancient  mistakes  corrected.  As  instances  of  the  kind  of  subjects 
embraced  and  the  general  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  larger  biographies — especially  that  of  Haydu^  which  is  crowded 
with  new  fects ;  to  the  articles  on  Auber,  Berlioz^  Bodenschatz^  Bull, 
Cristofori,  David,  Farinelli,  Finck,  Froberger,  Galitzin,  Gibbons,  Hasse; 
on  Additional  Accompaniments,  Agr^mens,  Arpeggio,  Arrangement^  Fin- 
gering, Form,  and  Harmony ;  on  Academic  de  Musique,  Bachgesellschaft, 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Bassoon,  Carmagnole,  Choral  Symphony,  Conserva- 
toire, Concerts,  Concert  Spirituel,  Copyright,  Drum,  English  Opera,  Fidelio, 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Handel  Festivals  and 
Commemorations,  Harpsichord,  Harmonica,  Hexachord,  and  many  others. 
The  engraved  illustrations  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  work,  and 
will  sp^k  for  themselves. 

iln  an  English  dictionary  it  has  been  thought  right  to  treat  English 
music  and  musicians  with  special  care,  and  to  give  their  biographies  and 
achievements  with  some  minuteness  of  detail.  On  this  point  thanks  are 
due  to  Colonel  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester  for  much  accurate  information  which 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere,  and  which  he 
has  afforded  in  every  case  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  promptitude. 

Every  means  has  been  taken  to  procure  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 
various  topics,  and  to  bring  the  information  down  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  day  of  publication.  Notwithstanding  the  Editor's  desire,  however, 
omissions  and  errors  have  occurred.  These  will  be  rectified  in  an  Appendix 
on  the  publication  of  the  final  volume. 

The  limits  of  the  work  have  necessarily  excluded  disquisitions  on 
Acoustics,  Anatomv,  Mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  science  connected 
with  the  main  subject,  which  though  highly  important  are  not  absolutely 
requisite  in  a  book  concerned  with  practical  music.  In  the  case  of 
Acoustics,  sufficient  references  are  given  to  the  best  works  to  enable  the 
student  to  pursue  the  enquiry  for  himself,  outside  the  Dictionary. 
Similarly  all  investigations  into  the  music  of  barbarous  nations  have  been 
avoided,  unless  they  have  some  direct  bearing  on  European  music. 

The  Editor  gladly  takes  this  early  opportunity  to  express  his  deep 
obligations  to  the  writers  of  the  various  articles.  Their  names  are  in 
themselves  a  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their  contributions;  but  the  lively 
interest  which  they  have  shown  in  the  work  and  the  care  they  have  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  their  articles,  often  involving  much  time,  and 
laborious,  disinterested  research,  demand  his  warm  acknowledgment. 

29  Bedford  Stbkbt, 

CovEHT  Gabdkf,  Lokdok. 
April  I,  1879. 
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MUSIC   AND   MUSICIANS. 


A  Hie  name  of  Uie  sixth  degree  of  the  natural 
scale  of  0.  The  reason  of  its  being 
*  applied  to  the  sixth  instead  of  the  first 
degree  will  be  found  explained  in  the  article 
Alphabst.  It  represents  the  same  note  in 
English  or  Gennan,  and  in  French  and  Italian 
is  oklled  La,  • 

A  is  the  note  given  (nsually  by  the  oboe,  or  by 
the  oigan  if  there  be  one)  for  the  orchestra  to 
tune  to,  and  it  is  also  the  note  to  which  French 
and  German  tmiing-forkB  are  tet»  the  English 
being  usually  tuned  to  0. 

In  all  stringed  instruments  one  of  the  strings 
is  tuned  to  A;  in  the  violin  it  is  the  second 
string;,  in  the  viola  and  violoncello  the  first,  and 
in  the  contrabasso  generally  the  third.  A  is  also 
the  key  in  which  one  of  the  clarinets  in  the 
mx^efltoa  is  set.  In  Qennan  the  keys  of  A 
major  and  A  minor  are  occasionally  expressed 
by  AS  and  Ab.  [F.T.] 

AABOK  (correctly  Abon),  Phtbo,  bom  at 
Floreiioe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century. 
A  monk  of  the  order  01  Jerusalem,  and  devoted 
to  the  study  of  counterpoint.  His  various  works 
on  the  history  and  science  of  music  (for  a  list 
of  which  see  Becker,  '  Musik  Literatur,'  Leipsic, 
1836)  were  printed  at  Venice  and  Milan.  By 
Pc^>e  Leo  X  he  was  admitted  into  the  Boman 
Chapel,  and  distinguished  in  various  ways. 
In  or  about  1516  Aalron  founded  a  school  of 
musio  at  Rome,  which  obtained  much  reputa- 
tiofi.  He  became  a  canon  of  Bimini,  and  died 
in  1533.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ABACO,  EvABiSTO  Felioi  dall',  bom  at 
Verona,  and  renowned  as  performer  and  composer 
on  the  violin ;  in  1 726  concert-meister  in  the  band 
of  the  Eurfiirst  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria.  Died 
in  1 740.  Compositions  of  his  for  church  and  cham- 
ber were  printed  at  Amsterdam,  £C,  F,  P.] 


A  BATTUTA  (Ital.,  'with  the  beat*).  An 
indication,  mostly  used  in  recitatives,  where  after 
the  free  declamation  of  the  singer  the  strict  time 
is  resumed.     It  is  thus  equivalent  to  A  tempo. 

ABBATINI,  Antonio  Mabia,  was  bom  at 
l^emo,  or  at  Castello  (Baini),  in  1595  or 
1605,  Mid  died  in  1677.  Was  suocessiv^y  Ma- 
estro di  Cappella  at  the  Lateran,  the  Chiurch 
of  the  Gesii,  and  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and 
three  times  held  the  like  office  at  Maria  Mag- 
g^ore;  was  also,  for  a  time,  maestro  at  the 
church  of  Loreto.  Was  offered  by  Pope  Urban 
Vin  the  task  of  rewriting  the  Hymnal ;  but 
refused  to  supersede  the  music  of  Palesirina  by 
any  of  his  own.  His  published  works  consist 
of  four  books  of  Psalms  and  three  books  of 
Masses,  some  Antifone  for  twenty-four  voices 
(Mascardi,  Bome,  1630-1638,  and  1677),  and 
five  books  of  Mottetti  (Grignani,  Borne,  1635). 
He  is  named  by  Allaooi  as  the  composer  of  an 
opera  '  Del  male  in  bene.'  The  greater  part  of  his 
productions  remain  imprinted.  Some  academical 
lectures  by  him,  of  much  note  in  th^  time, 
mentioned  by  Padre  Martini,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  pieserved.  He  assisted  Kibchbr  in 
his  •  Musuigia.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ABB£,  Philipfb  Piebbb  db  St.  Sevin  and 
Piebbb  db  St.  Seyin,  two  brothers,  violoncelliEta, 
were  music-masters  of  the  parish  church  of  Agen 
early  in  the  last  century.  It  seems  doubtiful 
whether  they  were  actually  ordained  priests,  or 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  office  had  to  wear 
the  eodeeiastical  dress.  From  this  circumstance 
however  they  received  the  name  of  Abb4  Tain^ — 
or  simply  TAbb^ — and  TAbb^  cadet,  respectively. 
They  gave  up  their  connection  with  the  church 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  they  obtained  engage- 
ments at  the  Grand  Op^ra.  They  were  both 
excellent  players,  but  the  youngs  brothp  seems. 
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to  liave  been  the  more  celebrated  of  the  two, 
and  to  have  been  ipedally  remarkable  for  hie 
beautiful  tone.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  impresdon  produced  by 
his  playing  that  the  viola  di  gamba  more  and 
more  feU  into  disuse  and  the  violoncello  was  more 
extensively  introduced.  (Badstin.)       [T.  P.  H.] 

ABBEY,  John,  a  distinguished  organ-builder; 
was  bom  at  Whilton,  a  NorthamptoniSiire  village, 
Dec  a  a,  1785.  In  his  youth  be  was  employed 
in  Uie  factoiy  of  Davis,  and  subsequently  in  that 
of  BuaseU,  both  orffan-builders  of  repute  in  their 
day.  In  1826  Abbey  went  to  Paris,  on  the  in* 
▼itatkm  of  Sebastian  Erard,  the  celebrated  harp 
and  pianoforte  maker,  to  work  upon  an  organ 
which  Eiard  had  designed,  and  which  he  sent  to 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Productions  of  National 
Inductiy  in  1837,  and  also  to  build  an  oigan  for 
the  Oonvent  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  at  St. 
Denis,  He  also  built  an  organ  from  Erard*s  de- 
sign fbr  the  chapel  of  the  TuOeries,  which,  how- 
ever, had  only  a  short  existence,  being  destroyed 
in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Having  established 
himself  as  an  organ-builder  in  Paris,  Abbey  be- 
came extensively  employed  in  the  construction, 
renovatioii,  and  enlaigement  of  organs  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  Amongst  others  he  built  choir 
organs  for  accompanying  voices  for  the  cathe- 
drals of  Rheims,  Nantes,  Versailles,  and  Evreux, 
and  for  the  churches  of  St.  Eustache,  St  Nicholas 
dee  Chamm,  St.  Elizabeth,  St  Medard,  St  Eti- 
enna  du  Mont,  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
Paris;  and  large  organs  for  the  cathedrals  of 
Roohelle,  Rennes,  Viviers,  Tulle,  Chalons-snr> 
Mame,  Bayeux,  and  Amiens,  and  for  churches,' 
convents,  and  chapels  at  St  Deids,  Orleans,  Caen, 
Chak>ns,  Picpus,  and  Versailles.  He  repaired 
and  enlarged  organs  in  the  cathedrals  of  Mende, 
Moulins,  Rheims,  Evreux,  and  Nevers,  and  in 
the  churches  of  St  Etieime  du  Mont»  St  Philippe 
du  Roule,  The  Asstmiption,  aikL  St  Louis  d*  An- 
tin  in  Paris.  He  also  built  many  oivans  for 
Chili  and  South  America.  In  1831  Abbey  was 
employed,  at  the  instance  of  Meyerbeer  (who 
had  introduced  the  instnnnent  into  the  score  of 
his  opera  'Robert  le  Diable,'  then  about  to  be 
produced),  to  build  an  organ  for  the  Grand  Opera 
at  Paris,  which  instrument  continued  to  be  used 
there  until  it  was  destroyed,  with  the  theatre,  by 
fire  in  1873.  Abbey  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced into  French  organs  the  l^ngl^f^  mechanism 
and  the  bellows  invented  by  Cummins.  His  ex- 
ample was  speedily  followed  by  the  French 
builders,  and  from  that  period  may  be  dated  the 
improvements  in  organ  building  which  have 
raised  the  French  buUders  to  their  present 
eminence.  His  work  was  well  finished,  and  gener- 
ally satis&ctory.  He  died  at  Versailles,  F^.  19, 
1859.  He  left  two  sons,  K  and  J.  Abbey,  who 
now  cany  on  the  business  of  oigan-builders  in 
Versailles.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ABBREVIATIONa  The  abbreviations  em* 
ployed  in  musio  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the 
abridgment  of  terms  relating  to  musical  ex- 
pression, and  the  true  musical  abbreviations  by 
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the  help  of  which  certain  passages,  chords,  etc., 
may  be  written  in  a  curtailed  form,  to  the  greater 
convenience  of  both  composer  and  performer. 

Abbreviations  of  the  first  kind  need  receive 
no  special  consideration  here;  they  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  the  initial  letter  or  first  syllable 
of  the  word  employed — as  for  instance,  p.  for 
piano,  erese,  for  crescendo,  6b.  for  oboe,  cello  for 
violoncello,  /o^.  for  bassoon  (&gotto),  timp,  for 
drums  (timpani) ;  and  their  meaning  is  every- 
where sufficiently  obvious.  Tbo^e  of  musical  pas- 
sages are  indicated  by  signs,  as  follows. 

The  continued  repetition  of  a  note  or  chord 
is  expressed  by  a  stroke  or  strokes  across  the 
stem,  or  above  or  below  the  note  if  it  be  a  semi- 
breve  (Ex.  i),  the  number  of  strokes  denoting 
the  subdivision  of  the  written  note  into  quavers, 
semiquavers,  etc.,  unless  the  word  tremolo  or 
tremolando  is  added,  in  which  case  the  repetition 
is  as  rapid  as  possible,  without  regard  to  the 
exact  number  of  notes  played.  On  bowed  in- 
struments the  rapid  reiteration  of  a  single  note 
is  easy,  but  in  pianoforte  music  an  octave  or 
chord  becomes  necessary  to  produce  a  tremolo, 
the  marmer  of  writing  and  performing  which  is 
shown  in  Ex.  a. 


I.  Written, 
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In  the  abbreviation  expressed  by  strokes,  as 
above,  the  passage  to  hd  abbreviated  can  of 
course  contain  no  note  of  greater  length  than 
a  quaver,  but  it  is  possible  also  to  divide  a  long 
note  into  crotchets,  by  means  of  dots  placed  over 
it,  as  in  Ex.  3.  This  is  however  seldom  done, 
as  the  saving  of  space  is  inconsiderable.  When 
a  long  note  has  to  be  repeated  in  the  form  of 
triplets  or  groups  of  six,  the  figure  3  or  6  is 
usually  placed  over  it  in  addition  to  tibe  stroke 
across  the  stem,  and  the  note  is  sometimes, 
though  not  necessarily,  written  dotted  (Ex.  4). 
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The  repetition  of  a  group  of  two  notes  is  ab- 
breviated by  two  white  notes  (minims  or  semi- 
breves)  connected  by  the  number  of  strokes  or- 
dinarily used  to  express  quavers,  semiquavers, 
etc.,  according  to  the  rate  of  movement  intended 
(Ex.  5).  The  duration  of  the  whole  passage 
should  be  at  least  a  minim,  since  if  a  crotchet 
were  treated  in  this  manner  it  would  present  the 
appearance  of  two  quavers  or  semiquavers,  and 
would  be  unintelligible.  Nevertheless,  a  group 
of  demisemiquavers  amounting  altogether  to  the 
value  of  a  crotchet  is  sometimes  found  abbreviated 
as  in  Ex.  6,  the  figure  8  being  placed  above  the 
notes  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  whole  group 
is  tbat  of  a  crotchet,  and  not  a  quaver.  Such 
abbreviations,  though  perhaps  useful  in  certain 
<»8e8,  are  generally  to  be  avoided  as  ambiguous. 
It  win  be  observed  that  a  passage  lasting  for 
the  value  of  one  minim  requires  two  minitna  to 
exporees  it,  on  account  of  the  group  consiBting  of 
"two  notes. 


A  group  of  three,  four,  or  more  notes  is  abbre- 


viated by  the  repetition  of  the  cross  strokes  with- 
out the  notes  as  many  times  as  the  group  has 
to  be  repeated  (Ex.  7)  ;  or  the  notes  forming  the 
group  are  written  as  a  chord,  with  the  necessary 
number  of  strokes  across  the  stem  (Ex.  8).  In 
this  case  the  word  timili  or  seyue  is  added,  to 
show  that  the  order  of  notes  in  the  first  group 
(which  must  be  written  out  in  full)  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
taking the  effect  intended  for  that  indicated  in 
Ex.  I  and  2. 


Another  sign  of  abbreviation  of  a  group  con- 
sists of  an  oblique  line  with  two  dotp,  one  on 
each  side  (Ex.  9);  this  serves  to  indicate  the  - 
repetition  of  a  group  of  any  number  of  notes  of  \ 
any  length,  and.  even  of  a  passage  composed  of 
several  groups,  provided  such  passage  is  not  more 
than  two  bars  in  length  (Ex.  10). 


A  more  usual  method  of  abbreviating  the  re- 
petition of  a  passage  of  the  length  of  the  above 
IS  fco  write  over  it  the  word  Ma  (twice),  or  in 
some  cases  ter  (three  times),  or  to  enclose  it 

between  the  dots  of  an  ordinary  repeat  B:    :fl' 

Passages  intended  to  be  played  in  octaves  are 
often  written  as  single  notes  with  the  words  con 
oU<m  or  con  8vi  placed  above  or  below  them, 
B2 
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aooording  M  the  upper  or  lower  octave  !•  to  be 
added  (Ex.  ii).  The  word  Sva  (dr  Bometimee  8txi 
alia  or  8ix»  hasaa)  written  above  a  passage  does 
not  add  octaves,  but  merely  transposes  the  pas- 
sage an  octave  higher  or  lower :  so  abo  in  clari* 
net  music  the  woi^  ckalutneau  is  used  to  signify 
that  the  passage  is  to  be  played  an  octave  lower 
than  written  (Ex.  la).  All  these  alterations, 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  abbreviations 
except  that  they  spare  the  use  of  ledger-lines, 
are  counteracted,  and  the  passage  restored  to  its 
usual  position,  by  the  use  of  the  word  loco,  or  in 
clarinet  music  by  eUwineiU, 

II.  CmBvL 
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In  orchestral  music  it  often  happens  that  cer- 
tain of  the  instruments  play  in  unison ;  when  this 
is  the  case  the  parts  are  sometimes  not  all  written 
in  the  score,  but  the  lines  belonging  to  one  or 
more  of  the  instruments  are  left  blank,  and  the 
words  coi  Holini  or  col  basso,  etc.,  are  added,  to 
indicate  that  the  instruments  in  question  have  to 
play  in  unison  with  the  violins  or  basses,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  when  two  instruments  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  first  and  second  violins,  have 
to  play  in  unison,  the  word  wiisono  or  col  primo 
is  placed  instead  of  the  notes  in  the  line  belonging 
to  the  second. — Where  two  parts  are  written  on 
one  staff  in  a  score  the  sign  *a  a*  denotes  that 
both  pUy  the  same  notes ;  and  '  a  i  *  that  the 
second  of  the  two  is  resting. — ^The  indication 
'03'  '04*  at  the  head  of  fugues  indicates  the 
number  of  parts  or  voices  in  which  the  fugue  is 
written. 

An  abbreviation  which  is  often  veiy  trouble- 
some to  the  conductor  occun  in  manuscript 
scores,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  composi- 
tion is  repeated  without  alteration,  and  the  cor- 
responding number  of  bars  are  left  vacant,  with 
the  remark  come  sopra  (as  above).  This  is  not 
met  with  in  printed  scores. 
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There  are  also  abbreviations  relating  to  the 
theory  of  music,  some  of  wliich  are  of  great 
value.  In  figured  bass,  for  instance,  the  various 
chords  are  expressed  by  figures,  and  the  authors 
of  several  modem  theoretical  works  have  in- 
vented or  availed  themselves  of  various  methods 
of  shortly  expressing  the  different  chords  and 
intervals.  Thus  we  find  major  chords  expressed 
by  large  Roman  numerals,  and  minor  chords  by 
small  ones,  the  particular  number  employed  de- 
noting the  degree  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
chord  is  based.  Gottfried  Weber  represents  an 
interval  by  a  number  with  one  or  two  dots  be- 
fore it  to  express  minor  or  diminished,  and  one 
or  two  after  it  for  major  or  augmented,  and 
Andr^  makes  use  of  a  triangle,  ^,  to  expreas  a 
common  chord,  and  a  square,  0«  ^^^  *  chord  of 
the  seventh,  the  inversions  being  indicated  by  one, 
two,  or  three  small  vertical  lines  across  their 
base,  and  the  classification  into  major,  minor, 
diminished,  or  augmented  by  the  numbers  i,  a, 
3,  or  4,  placed  in  the  centre.  [F.  T.] 

ABEILLE,  JoH.  Chb.  Litdwio,  b(»n  at 
Bayreuth  Feb.  ao,  1761,  composer,  pianist^  and 
or^^uiist.  Studied  at  Stuttgart»  uid  in  1783  be- 
came a  member  of  the  private  band  of  the  Duke 
of  Wttrtemberg.  On  Zumsteeg's  death  in  i8oa  he 
succeeded  him  as  oonoert-meister,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  made  oiganist  in  Uie  oourt  du^Msl 
and  director  of  the  official  music  In  183a, 
having  completed  a  period  of  fifty  years*  fidthful 
service,  he  received  the  royal  eold  medal  and 
a  pension,  shortly  after  which  he  died,  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  Abeille*s  concertos  ttnd  trice 
for  the  harpsichord  were  much  esteemed,  but 
his  vocal  compositions  were  his  best  woriks. 
Amongst  them  are  several  collections  of  songs 
(e.g.  'Eight  Lieder,' Breitkopf  and  Hartel)  which 
are  remarkable  for  simple  natural  grace,  and  a 
touching  vein  of  melody.  Some  of  these  still 
survive  in  music-schools.  His  Ash- Wednesday 
hymn  for  four  voices,  and  his  operettas  of  '  Amor 
und  Psyche,'  'Peter  und  Annchen,'  were  well 
known  in  their  day,  and  were  published,  in  piano- 
forte score,  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel     [C.  F.  P.] 

ABEL,  Clamob  Hbnbioh,  bom  in  West- 
phalia about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy, 
chamber-musician  to  the  oourt  of  Hanover.  Hia 
work  'Erstlinge  Musikalischer  Blumen*  appeared 
first  in  three  vols.  (Frankfort,  1674,  1670,  and 
1677),  afterwards  united  under  the  title  <Drei 
opera  musica'  (Brunswick,  1687).        [M.  C.  C] 

ABEL,  Karl  Fbiedbioh,  one  of  the  most 
fiunous  viol-da-gamba  players,  bom  at  CSothen  in 
1735.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Thomas-school 
at  Leipsio  under  Sebastian  Bach.  In  1748  he 
obtained  a  post  under  Hasse  in  the  oourt  bs^d  at 
Dresden,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  In  1 759 
he  visited  London,  and  gave  his  first  concert  on 
April  5  at  the  *  g^reat  room  in  Dean-street,  Soho,* 
when,  in  addition  to  the  viol-da-gamba,  he  per- 
formed  '  a  concerto  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  a 
piece  composed  on  purpose  for  an  instrument 
newly-invented  in  London,  and  caUed  the  penta- 
chord,* the  whole  ot  the  pie^  in  the  programme 
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being  of  hjM  own  compoBition.  His  facility  waft 
remarkable:  he  la  reported  to  have  performed 
more  than  onoe  on  the  horn,  as  well  as  on  *  new 
instroments  never  heard  in  public  before.'  From 
the  year  1765  however  he  confined  himself  to 
the  viol-da^famba.  He  was  appointed  chamber- 
musician  to  Queen  Charlotte,  with  a  salary  of 
£200  a-year.  On  the  arrival  of  John  Christian 
Bach,  in  the  autumn  of  1 763,  Abel  joined  him ; 
they  lived  together,  and  jointly  conducted  Mrs. 
Gomelys*  subscription  concerts.  The  first  of 
their  series  took  place  in  Carlisle-house,  Soho- 
square,  on  January  35,  1765,  and  they  were 
maintained  for  many  years.  The  HanovexHiquare 
Rooms  were  opened  on  Feb.  i,  1775,  by  one  of 
these  concerts.  Haydn's  Symphonies  were  first 
performed  in  England  at  them,  and  Wilhelm 
Cramer  the  violinist,  fiither  of  J.  B.  Cramer, 
made  his  first  appearance  there.  After  Bach's 
death  on  Jan.  i,  1 78  a,  the  concerts  were  continued 
by  Abel,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  1 783  he 
returned  to  Germany,  taking  Paris  on  the  way 
back,  where  he  appears  to  have  begun  that  in- 
dulgence in  drink  which  eventually  caused  his 
death.  In  1785  we  find  him  again  in  London, 
eni^aged  in  the  newly  established  'Professional 
Concerts,'  and  in  the  '  Subscription  Concerts'  of 
Mr.  Salomon  and  Mme.  Mara  at  the  Pantheon. 
At  this  time  his  compositions  were  much  per- 
formed, and  he  himself  still  played  often  in  pub- 
lic. BSs  last  appearance  was  at  Mrs.  Billington's 
oonoert  on  May  21, 1787,  shortly  after  which,  on 
June  ao,  he  died,  after  a  lethargy  or  sleep  of 
three  days'  duration.  His  death  was  much  spoken 
of  in  the  papers.  Abel's  symphonies,  overtures, 
quartetts,  concertos,  and  sonatas  were  greatly 
esteemed,  and  many  of  them  were  publi^ed  by 
Breomer  of  London  and  Hummd  of  Berlin. 
The  most  favourite  were  '  A  fifth  set  of  six  over- 
tures, op.  14'  (Bremner),  and  'Six  sonatas,  op.  18.' 
Abel^s  playing  was  most  remarkable  in  slow 
movements.  'On  the  viol-da-gamba,'  says  the 
'  European  Magazine,'  1784,  p.  366,/  he  is  truly 
excellent,  and  no  modem  has  been  heard  to  play 
an  Adagio  with  greater  taste  and  feeling.'  Bur- 
ney's  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect^  and  he  adds 
that '  his  musical  science  and  taste  were  so  com- 
plete that  he  became  the  umpire  in  all  musical 
controversy,  and  was  consulted  like  an  oracle.' 
He  was  accustomed  to  call  his  instrument  '  the 
king  of  instruments,'  and  to  sav  of  himself  that 
th^  was  '  one  God  and  one  AmL'  Among  his 
pupils  both  in  singing  and  composition  were 
J.  B.  Cramer,  Graeff,  and  Brigida  Giorgi  (Sig- 
nora  Banti).  His  friend  Gkunsborough  paint^ 
a  three-quarter-length  portrait  of  Abel  playing 
on  the  viol-da-gamlM,  distinguished  by  its  careful 
oecution,  beauty  of  colouring,  and  deep  expres- 
sion. It  was  bequeathed  by  Miss  Gainsborough 
to  Mr.  Briggs  anid  was  sold  in  London  in  1806. 
Gainsborough  also  exhibited  a  whole-length  of 
Abel  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 777,  and  a  very 
powerful  piKtrait  of  him  by  Robineau  is  to  be 
found  at  Hampton  Court  [C.  F.  P.] 

ABEL,  Leopold  Auoust,  bom  at  Cothen 
1730,  death  miknown;  elder  brother  of  the  pre* 
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ceding,  violinist,  and  pupil  of  Benda.  He  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  at  Brunswick,  and 
was  successively  conductor  of  the  court  band  to 
the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  (i  758), 
the  Margrave  of  Schwedt  (1766),  and  the  Duke 
of  Schwerin.  He  composed  six  violin  concertos 
mentioned  in  Bohme's  catalogue,  but  never  rose 
to  the  reputation  of  his  brother.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABELL,  John,  a  celebrated  alto  singer  and 
performer  on  the  lute,  was  bom  about  1660, 
and  probably  educated  in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  of  which  establishment  he  was  sworn  a 
'gentleman  extraordinary'  in  1679.  He  was 
greatly  patronised  by  royalty,  and  between  the 
years  1679  and  1688  received  'bounty  money* 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £740.  (See  '  Moneys 
received  and  paid  for  secret  services  of  Charles  ll 
and  James  II ' — Camd.  Soc.).  Charles  II  sent 
him  to  Italy  to  study,  and  after  his  return 
Evelyn  thus  describes  meeting  him:  'Jan.  34, 
1683-3.  After  supper  came  in  the  famous 
treble,  Mr.  Abel,  newly  returned  from  Italy. 
I  never  heard  a  more  excellent  voice,  and  would 
have  sworn  it  had  been  a  woman's,  it  was  so 
high  and  so  well  and  skilfully  managed,  being 
accompanied  by  Signer  Francisco  on  the  harpsi- 
chord.' He  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
chapel  until  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  he 
was  dismissed  for  his  supposed  leaning  to  the 
Romish  religion.  After  this  he  travelled  abroad, 
visiting  Fnmce,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Poland, 
leading  a  vagrant  sort  01  life,  and  depending  for 
his  support  upon  his  voice  aiui  lute.  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Abell 
returned  to  England,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  stage.  Congreve,  in  a  letter 
dated  'Lond.  Decem.  10,  1700,*  says  'Abell  is 
here:  has  a  cold  at  present,  and  is  always 
whimsical,  so  that  when  he  will  sing  or  not  upon 
the  stage  are  things  very  disputable,  but  he 
certainly  sinffs  beyond  all  creatures  upon  earth, 
and  I  have  heard  him  very  often  Ixyfch  abroad 
and  since  he  came  over.'    {Literary  JRdics,  1792, 

p.  3"). 

In  1 701  Abell  published  two  works,  'A 
Collection  of  Songs  in  Several  Languages,'  which 
he  dedicated  to  William  III,  and  'A  collection 
of  Songs  in  English.'  The  latter  contains  a 
veiy  curious  poem  of  some  length,  addressed  to 
'AU  lovers  of  Musick,'  in  which  he  describes 
some  of  his  doings  on  the  continent.  His  death  is 
not  recorded,  but  it  was  after  1 7 16,  when  he  gave 
a  concert  at  Stationers*  Hall.  (Hawkins,  Bist. ; 
Ckeqae-Book  Chap.  JRoy.,  etc.).  [E.  F.  R.] 

ABOS,  Gbronimo,  bom  at  Malta  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  century,  died  at  Naples  about 
1 786,  a  composer  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  and 
pupil  of  Leo  and  Durante.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Conservatrio  of  '  La  Tieik '  at  Naples,  and 
trained  many  eminent  singers,  of  whom  Aprile 
was  the  most  famous.  He  visited  Rome,  Venice, 
Turin,  and,  in  1756,  London,  where  he  held  the 
post  of  maestro  li.  cembalo  at  the  opera.  His 
operas  are  '  La  Pupilla  e  1  Tutore,'  '  La  Serva 
Padrona^'  and  'L'Ifigenia  in  Aulide'  (Naples)^ 
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'L'Artaseree*  (Venioe,  1746),  «L'Adriaiio' 
(Rome,  1750),  <Tito  Manlio/  and  *Gre8o' 
(London,  1756  and  1758).  His  church  musio 
includes  seven  Masses,  two  Kyries,  and  several 
Litanies  to  the  Virgin,  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  Naples,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  the  Conservatoire 
in  Pans.  The  s^le  of  his  composition  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Jomelli.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABRAMS,  The  Misses  Habbiet,  Theodosta, 
and  Eliza,  were  three  sisters,  vocalists.  Harriet, 
the  eldest,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ame,  and  first 
appeared  in  public  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  in 
her  master^s  musical  piece,  'May  Dav,'  on  Oct. 
^^f  1775*  ^e  <"^(1  ^^  sister  Theodoeia  sang 
at  the  opening  of  the  CSonoert  of  Ancient  Music 
in  1770.  Harriet  possessed  a  soprano,  and 
Theodosia  a  contralto  voice  of  excellent  quality. 
The  youngest  sister,  Eliza,  was  accustomed  to 
join  with  her  sisters  in  the  pieces  which  were 
sung  at  the  Ladies*  Catch  and  Glee  Concerts. 
The  elder  two  sang  at  the  Conmiemoration  of 
Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1 784,  and  at 
the  principal  London  concerts  for  several  years 
afterwards,  when  they  retired  into  private  life. 
They  both  attained  to  an  advanced  age ;  Theo- 
dosia (then  Mrs.  Grarrow)  vras  living  in  1834. 
Harriet  Abram?  composed  several  pleasing 
songs,  two  of  which,  *The  Orphan's  Prayer 
and  '  Crazy  Jane,*  aided  by  the  expressive  sing- 
ing of  her  sister,  Theodosia,  became  very  popular. 
She  published,  in  1 787,  '  A  Collection  of  Songs,* 
and  '  A  O)llection  of  Scotch  Songs  harmonized 
for  three  voices,*  besides  other  pieces  at  later 
dates.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ABT,  Fbane,  bom  at  Eilenbm^  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  Dec.  22, 18 19.  His  fifttber  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  Franz,  though  destined  to  the  same 
profession,  received  a  sound  musical  education, 
and  was  allowed  to  pursue  both  objects  at  the 
ThomaEhSchool  and  Universitv  of  Leipsic.  On 
his  father's  death  he  relinqui^ed  the  church  as 
a  profession  and  adopted  music  entirely.  His 
first  residence  was  at  Ziirich  (1841),  where  he 
acted  as  capellmeister,  occupying  himself  more 
especially  with  men's  voices,  both  as  composer 
and  conductor  of  several  societies.  In  1852  he' 
entered  the  staff  of  the  Hof-theater  at  Brunswick, 
where  since  1855  he  has  filled  the  post  of  leading 
capellmeister. 

Abt  is  well  known  by  his  numerous  songs 
for  one  or  more  voices,  which  betray  an  easy 
fluency  of  invention,  couched  in  pleasing  populsff 
forms,  but  without  pretence  to  depth  or  indi- 
viduidity.  Many  of  his  songs,  as  for  instance 
*  When  the  swallows,*  were  at  one  time  univer- 
sally sung,  and  have  obtained  a  more  or  less 
permanent  place  in  the  popular  repertory.  Abt 
is  a  member  of  a  group  of  composers,  embracing 
his  contemporaries  Truhn,  Kiicken,  Gumbert, 
and  others,  who  stand  aloof  firom  the  main  course 
taken  by  the  German  Lied  as  it  left  the  hands 
of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Franz,  —  which 
aims  at  the  ^ue  and  living  expression  of  inward 
emotion.  In  reference  to  this  the  composers  in 
question  are  somewhat  in  the  background ;  but  it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  dilettante  circles 
Abt  is  a  prime  fiivourite  for  his  deganoe  and 
easy  intelligibility.  His  greatest  successes  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  have  been  obtained  in 
part-songs  for  men  s  voices,  an  ovei^grown  branch 
of  composition  unfortunately  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  mere  superficial  ^'oyment  of  sweet 
sounds,  and  to  a  great  extent  identified  with  his 


The  list  of  Abt*s  compositions  is  enormous, 
and  contains  more  than  400  works,  consisting 
chiefly  of  *  Lieder  *  of  the  most  various  kinds  for 
one,  two,  or  three  solo  voices,  as  well  as  for 
chorus,  both  female  and  mixed,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  especially  for  men's  voices.  Of  the 
solo  *  Lieder,'  a  collection  of  the  less-known  ones 
has  been  published  by  Peters  under  the  title  of 
'  Abt- Album.*  The  part-songs  are  to  be  found  in 
many  collections.  In  the  early  part  of  his  lifo 
Abt  composed  much  for  the  pianoforte,  chiefly 
pieces  of  light  ecUon  character.  These  have  never 
had  the  same  popularity  with  his  vocal  works, 
and  are  now  virtually  forgotten.  [A.  M.] 

ABYNGDON,  Hbnbt.  An  English  eccle- 
siastic and  musician.  He  succeeded  John  Ber- 
nard as  subcentor  of  WeUs  on  Nov.  24,  1447, 
and  held  that  post  till  his  death  on  Sept.  i, 
1497,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Wydewe. 
(Beckynton*s  and  Oliver  Eong's  registers  at 
Wells.)  In  addition  to  the  suooentorship  at 
Wells  Abvngdon  held  the  office  of  'Master  of 
the  Song  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  London,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  May  1465  at  an 
annual  salary  of  forty  marks,  confirmed  to  him 
by  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament  in  1473-4. 
(Rimbault,  *  Cheque-book  of  Chapel  Royal,'  p.  4.) 
He  was  also  made  Master  of  St.  Catherine's 
Hospital,  Pistol,  in  1478.  (Collinson,  iL  283.) 
Two  Latin  epitaphs  on  Abyngdon  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  have  been  preserved  (Cayl^'s 
'Life  of  More,'  i  317),  of  which  the  £ngbsh 
epitaph  quoted  by  Rimbault  firom  Stonyhurst 
is  an  adaptation.  In  these  he  himself  is  styled 
'  nobilis,'  and  his  office  in  London  '  cantor,' 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  pre-eminent  both 
as  a  singer  and  an  organist : — 
'  Millibus  in  miUe  cantor  fuit  optimus  ille, 

Praeter  et  haec  ista  fuit  optimus  oi^gaquenista.* 
More's  friendship  is  evidence  of  Abyngdon's 
ability  and  goodness,  but  the  acquaintance  can 
only  have  been  slight,  as  More  was  but  seventeen 
when  Abyngdon  died.  None  of  his  works  are 
known.  [G.] 

ACADEMIE  DE  MUSIQUE.  This  in- 
stitution, which,  following  the  frequently  chanffed 
political  conditions  of  France  since  1 791,  has 
been  called  in  turn  Jtoyale,  Nationals,  and  /m- 

?4ri(dej  has  already  entered  its  third  century, 
n  1669  royal  letters  patent  were  granted  by 
Louis  XIV  to  the  Ahb^  Perrin,  Robert  Cambert^ 
and  the  Marquis  de  Sourdeac,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Aoid^mie  wherein  to  present  in  public 
*  operas  and  dramas  with  music,  and  in  French 
verse,'  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Italy,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years.    Nearly  a  century  prior 
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to  Ui!f»  in  1570,  nmOor  privileges  had  been 
accorded  by  Charlee  IX  to  a  Venetian,  G.  A. 
de  Bai^  in  reepect  to  an  academy  'de  poede  et 
de  mmiaue/  but  ite  scheme  does  not  appear  to 
have  included  dramatic  representation.  In  any 
case  it  &iled  utterly.  The  establishment  of  the 
existing  institution  was  howevtsr  also  preceded, 
and  therefore  fiitcilitated,  by  a  series  of  per* 
fOTmanoes  in  Italian  by  Italian  artists,  beginning 
in  1584  and  continued  with  little  interruption 
till  1652,  and  by  rarer  though  not  less  important 
ones  by  French  artists,  banning  trom  1635, 
when  '  Ak^bar,  roi  du  Mogol,'  was  produced  in 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Caipentras.  This  has 
frequently  been  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  veritable 
French  opera ;  but  that  title  is  more  justly  due 
to  the  *  Pastorale  en  musique  *  of  Cambsbt — the 
subject  of  which  was  given  to  the  Abbd  Perrin 
by  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Innocent  X — first 
performed  at  Issy  in  1659.  Two  years  after, 
Cambert  followed  this  opera  by  '  Ariane,*  and  in 
the  following  year  by  *  Adonis.*  The  AcHd<?mie 
was  opened  in  1671  with  an  opera  by  the  same 
master,  'Pomone,  which  attained  an  enormous 
success ;  having  been  repeated,  apparently  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  work,  for  eight  months 
successively.  The  'strength*  of  the  compaiiy 
engaged  in  its  performance  presents  an  interesting 
contrast  with  that  of  the  existing  grand  opera, 
and  even  of  similar  establishments  of  fiur  less 
pretension.  The  troupe  consisted  of  five  male 
and  four  female  principal  performers,  fifteen 
chorus  -  singers,  and  an  orchestra  numbering 
thirteen  1  The  career  of  the  Academic  under 
these  its  first  entrepreneurs  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  jealousy  of  an  Italian  musician  then 
rising  in  court  fitvour,  J.  Baptists  Lully,  who, 
through  his  influence  with  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  himself  the  privileges 
which  had  been  accorded  to  Perrin  and  Camb^. 
The  latter,  the  master-spirit  of  the  enterprise 
thus  wrecked,  notwithstanding  his  hospitable 
reception  by  our  Charles  II,  died  in  London 
ahoitly  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  of 
disappointment  and  home  -  sickness.  By  this 
disreputable  proceeding  Lully  made  himself 
master  of  the  situation,  remaining  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1687,  the  autocrat  of  the  French 
lyric  drama.  In  the  course  of  these  fourteen 
years  he  produced,  in  concert  with  the  poet 
Qdinault,  no  fewer  than  twenty  grand  operas, 
besides  other  works.  The  number,  success,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  merit,  of  these  entitle  Lully  to 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  which 
Mey^beer  may  claim  to  have  proved  the  most 
distinguished  alimmus ;  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  foundation  had  been  facilitated  for  him  by 
the  labours  of  others.  In  the  course  of  his 
autocracy,  Lully  developed  considerably  musical 
form  in  its  application  to  dramatic  effect,  and 
added  considerably  to  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra;  though,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  more  recent  times,  he  left  them  still  very 
meagre.  He  is  said  to  have  first  obtained 
permisnon,  though  in  spite  of  great  opposition, 
mr  the  appearance  of  women  on  the  stage ;   but 
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as  the  troupe  of  his  predecessor  Cnmbert  in- 
cluded four,  his  claim  to  their  first  introduction 
there  needs  (qualification.  Probably  he  got 
prohibition  which  had  eeased  to  be  operative 
exchanged  for  avowefl  sanction.  The  status 
of  the  theatrical  performer  at  this  epoch  would 
seem  to  have  been  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
since ;  seeing  that,  by  a  special  court  order,  even 
nobles  were  allowed,  without  prejudice  to  their 
rank,  to  appear  as  singers  and  dancers  before 
audiences  who  paid  for  admission  to  their 
performances.  What  it  was  somewhat  later  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  not  to  mention 
innumerable  less  distinguished  instances.  Christian 
burial  was  refused  (1673)  to  Moli^re  and  (1730) 
to  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur.  Lu%*s  scale  of  pay- 
ment to  authors,  having  regard  to  the  value  of 
money  in  his  time,  was  liberal.  The  composer 
of  a  new  opera  received  for  each  of  the  first  ten 
representations  100  livres  (about  £4  sterling), 
and  for  each  of  the  following  twenty  repre- 
sentations, 50  livres.  After  this  the  work 
became  the  property  of  the  Acad^mie.  The 
theatre  was  op^ed  for  operatic  performance 
three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year.  On 
great  festivals  concerts  of  Racred  music  were 
given.  The  composers  contemporary  with  Lully 
(many  of  them  his  pupils)  could  only  obtain 
access  to  the  Academic  by  conforming  to  his  style 
and  working  on  his  principles.  Some  few  of 
these  however,  whose  impatience  of  the  Lullinn 
despotism  deprived  them  of  »U  chance  of  a  hearing 
within  its  walls,  turned  their  talents  to  account 
in  the  service  of  the  vagrant  troupes  of  the 
Foire  Saint-Germain;  and  with  such  success 
as  to  alarm  LuUy  both  for  his  authority  and  his 
receipts.  He  obtained  an  order  {more  suo)  for 
the  suppression  of  this  already  dangerous  rivalry, 
which  however  proved  itself  for  too  supple  tor 
legislative  manipulation.  The  'vagrants*  met 
each  new  ordonnance  with  a  new  evasion,  and 
that  of  which  they  were  the  first  practitioners, 
and  the  frequenters  of  the  Foire  the  first  patrons, 
subsequently  grew  into  the  most  deUghtful, 
because  the  most  truly  natural,  of  all  French 
art  products,  the  Op^ra  Comique.  The  school 
of  composition  established  by  Lully  did  not  die 
with  its  founder;  nor  for  many  years  was  any 
serious  violation  of  his  canons  permitted  by 
his  adopted  countrymen.  Charpentier  (1634- 
1702),  a  composer  formed  in  the  school  of 
Carissimi,  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  &vour 
for  the  s^le  of  his  master:  Campra  (1660-1744) 
was  somewhat  less  so ;  while  Marais,  Desmarets, 
Laooste,  and  Monteclair  were  gradually  enabled 
to  give  more  force,  variety  and  cluuticter  to 
orchestration.  The  last  of  these  (i  666-1 737) 
first  introduced  the  three-stringed  double-bass, 
on  which  he  himself  was  a  performer,  into  the 
orchestra.  But  a  oond'tion  of  an  art  on  the 
whole  so  stagnant  as  this  was  sure  eventually 
to  become  insupportable,  if  not  to  the  public, 
to  the  few  who  at  all  times,  consdously  or 
unconsciously,  direct  or  confirm  its  inclinntions. 
Their  impatience  found  expression  in  the  ^bh4 
BagueneVs  '  Parall41e  dee  Italiens  et  des  Francais, 
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en  ce  qui  regarde  la  mumque  et  les  opera  *  (1704% 
one  of  a  considerable  number  of  essayg  which 
assisted  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  style, 
should  a  composer  present  himself  of  sufficient 
genius,  culture  and  oourafe,  to  introduce  it. 
Such  an  one  at  length  did  present  himself  in 
Jean  Philippe  Raheau,  whose  arriyal  in  Paris 
in  1721,  at  the  somewhat  mature  age  of  forty* 
two,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  not  merely 
of  French  opera  but  oi-  European  music.  In  the 
face  of  much  opposition  this  sturdy  Borgundian 
succeeded  first  in  obtaining  a  heanng  from  and 
eventually  in  winning  the  &vour — though  never 
to. the  same  extent  as  LuUy  the  affections — of 
the  French  people.  Between  1737  and  1760, 
irrespective  of  other  work,  he  set  to  music  no 
less  than  twenty-four  dramas,  the  majority  of 
them  grand  operas.  The  production  of  these  at 
the  Acad^mio  he  personally  superintended ;  and 
some  idea  of  his  activity  and  influence  as  a  director 
may  be  gathered  from  the  &ct  that  in  1750, 
fourteen  years  before  the  close  of  his  career,  the 
number  of  performers  engaged  at  the  Acad^mie 
had  risen  to  149 ;  a  number  doubtless  to  some 
extent  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased 
craving  of  the  public  ear  for  intensity,  but  more 
by  the  varieties  <^  musical  effect  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  the  inventor.  In  1763  the 
theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal,  built  by  Lemercier, 
so  ^ng  resonant  with  the  strains  of  Lully  and 
Rameau,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ten  years 
which  connected  the  death  of  Rameau  with  the 
an^val  in  Paris  of  Gluck  were  marked  by  the 
production  of  no  work  of  more  than  secondary 
rank.  On  April  19,  1774,  the  'Iphig^e  en 
Aulide'  of  this  master  ¥ras  heard  for  the  fiirst 
time.  The  production  of  this  work  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  series  of  others  from  the  same  hand, 
one  and  all  characterised  by  a  direct  application 
of  musical  form  and  colour  to  dramatic  expression 
before  unknown  to  the  French  or  any  other 
theatre.  The  arrival  in  Paris  shortly  after  of  the 
admirable  Picoinni  brought  Gluck  into  relation 
with  a  master  who,  while  not  unworthy  to  cope 
with  him  as  a  musiciAn,  was  undoubtedly  his 
inferior  as  a  diplomatist.  Between  these  two 
great  composers  the  parts  of  the  typical  *rus4 
Italian*  and  the  'simple-minded  Geiman*  were 
interchanged.  The  latter  left  no  means  untried 
to  mar  the  success  of  the  former,  for  whose  genius 
he  openly  professed,  and  probably  felt,  high  ad- 
miration ;  and  in  the  fiunous  war  of  the  Gluckists 
and  Piocinnists — whose  musical  knowledge  for 
the  most  part  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  literary 
skill — the  victory  which  fell  eventually  to  the 
former  was  the  result  no  less  of  every  species  of 
chicanery  on  the  part  of  Gluck  than  of  genius 
especially  adapted  to  captivate  a  people  idways 
more  competent  to  appreciate  dramatic  than 
musical  genius.  In  1781  the  second  Palais 
Royal  theatre,  like  its  predecessor,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  Acad^mie,  for  many  weeks 
without  a  home,  at  length  took  temporary  refuge 
in  the  Salles  des  Menus- Plaisirs.  MeanwhUe 
the  architect  Lenoir  completed  the  Salle  de  la 
Porte  Saint-Martin  in  the  short  space  of  three 
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months.  The  result  of  this  extravagant  speed 
was  that,  after  the  first  performance,  said  to 
have  been  attended  {grxUia)  by  10,000  persona, 
the  walls  were  found  to  have  '  settled '  two  inches 
to  the  right  and  fifteen  lignes  to  the  left.  In 
1784  an  Ecole  Royale  de  Cttant  et  de  Declama- 
tion, afterwards  developed  into  the  Conservatoire, 
was  grafted  on  to  the  Academie.  In  1787  the 
Academic  troupe  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  350 
persons — an  increase  of  100  on  that  of  Rameau. 
The  unfortunate  Louis  XVI  took  great  intere^ 
in  the  Academie,  and  even  gave  much  personal 
attention  to  its  reguUtion.  He  reduced  the 
working  expenses  by  nearly  one-half;  not  at  the 
cost  of  the  working  members,  but  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  sinecures  and  other  incumbmnces  on 
its  income.  In  1784  he  established  prizes  for 
libretti,  and  in  1787  issued  seveoid  well- 
considered  .  ordonnanoes  for  the  regulation  of 
the  establishment.  But  firom  1 789  the  thoughts 
of  the  ill-starred  king  were  exclusively  occupied 
by  more  weighty  a^  more  difficult  subjects. 
On  April  30,  1 791,  the  royal  fiunily  attended 
the  Academie  for  the  last  time.  The  opera  was 
the  '  Castor  et  Pollux '  of  Rameau.  Shortly  after 
this  the  'protection,*  or  exclusive  right  of 
performance  of  grand  opera,  was  withdrawn 
nrom  the  Academie  and  the  liherti  deg  thSatres 
proclaimed.  Hitherto  the  names  of  the  artists 
concerned  in  the  Acad^ie  performances  had 
never  been  published.  This  rule  was  violated 
for  the  first  time  in  the  affiche  announcing 
*L*Offrande  k  la  Libert^,'  an  opera-ballet  by 
Gardel  and  Goasec.  The  history  of  the  Academie 
during  the  next  few  years  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  could  only  be 
mede  intelligible  by  details  out  of  all  propration 
with  our  space.  The  soci^taires,  as  public  officers, 
were  lai^y  ooonpied  in  lending  the  chaims  iA 
their  voices  and  mstruments — Sie  only  charms 
of  which  they  were  receptive — to  *F6tes  de  I» 
Raison,*  *Siuia-Culottidee,*  and  more  lately 
'Hymnes  k  TEtre  Supreme,*  alike  unmeaning, 
indecent,  or  blasphemous.  In  many  of  these  the 
talents  of  the  illustrious  Cherubim,  who  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Paris  in  1788,  were 
employed.  The  chronological  'Notice*  of  his 
compositions,  which  he  himself  drew  up  (Paris, 
1845),  contains  the  titles  of  a  large  number  of 
productions  of  this  class — 'Hymne  k  la  Fra- 
ternity,* 'Chant  pour  le  Dix  Aoilt,*  'Le  Salp^tre 
R^publicain,*  and  the  like.  In  1 794  the  Acadimie 
was  transferred  to  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  a 
locality  (the  site  of  the  Hdtel  Louvois)  chosen 
it  was  said  by  Henriot>  convinced  of  'the  in- 
utility of  books,*  in  the  hope  that  an  establish- 
ment so  liable  to  conflagration  as  a  theatre  might 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bibliothdque 
Nationale  contiguous  to  it !  In  its  new  abode 
the  Aoad^mie  took  a  new  name — ^Th^atre  des 
Arts.  Here  for  the  first  time  the  pit  was 
provided  with  seats.  In  the  four  or  five  years 
following  this  removal,  the  habitu^  of  the 
Academie  became  weary  of  a  repertoire  having 
constant  ultimate  reference  to  libertS,  fraJtemiU, 
or  egixlUl.    The  old  operas,  subjected  always  to 
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democratio  purification,  were  again  heard.  In 
1799  ducks  'Armide'  was  revived.  Daring 
the  consulate  no  new  works  of  importance  were 
brought  forward  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  eventu- 
ally the  scene  of  two  conspiracies  against  the 
first  Consul,  which,  had  they  been  successful, 
would  have  altered  seriously  the  subsequent 
history  of  Europe.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
of  these  the  'Homces'  of  Porta,  and  on  that 
of  the  second  the  '  Creation  *  of  Haydn  were 
performed,  the  latter  for  the  first  time  in  Paris. 
During  the  ten  years  which  follow  1804  French 
opera  was  much  developed  through  the  labours 
both  of  foreign  and  of  native  composers;  among 
the  former,  Spontini,  Boddphe  Kreutzer,  and 
Cherubini ;  among  the  latter  Lesueur  and  Catel. 
Among  the  most  important  of  their  works  were 
'Les  Sardes*  of  Lesueur  and  *La  Yestale'  of 
Spontini— the  latter  an  enormous  success  won 
despite  bitter  and  long-Kx>ntinued  opposition.  To 
Spontini,  on  account  of  it,  was  awsurded  the  prize 
of  10,000  francs,  decreed  at  Aiz-la-Chapdle  by 
Napoleon  for  the  best  opera  produced  at  the 
Academic  (now)  Imperiale.  In  1 814  the  allies 
occupied  Paris,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  assisted  at  a  performance  of 
'  La  Yestale*  on  April  i.  On  May  17  following 
*  CEdipe  k  Colone  *  and  a  Ballet  de  Circonstance 
were  played  before  Louis  XVIII.  On  April  18, 
1815,  Napoleon  vdtnessed  another  performance 
of  '  La  Yestale,*  and  on  July  9  of  the  same  year 
the  same  opera  was  again  performed  before 
lionis  XYIII,  the  Emperor  of  Austria^  and 
the  Eling  of  Prussia.  The  assassination  of  the 
Duo  de  Benri  <mi  the  evening  of  Feb.  13,  1820, 
interrupted  £]t  several  months  the  performances 
of  the  Academic.  The  act  and  its  consequences 
were  attended  by  ever^  conceivable  circumstance 
that  could  add  to  their  ghasUiness.  The  dying 
victim,  who  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
theatre,  lay,  surrounded  by  his  weeping  &mily, 
separated  only  by  a  thin  partition  from  an 
audience,  unconscious  of  course  of  the  tragedv 
in  progress  behind  the  scenes,  convulsed  witn 
laughter  at  the  antics  of  Polichinelle  I  The  last 
sacraments  of  the  church  were  administered  to 
the  duke  on  condition — exacted,  it  may  be 
presumed,  by  the  clergy  in  attendance — that 
the  building  in  which  £ese  horrors  were  being 
enacted  should  be  fbrthwith  demolished.  On 
^^7  Zf  1^31,  the  Acad^mie  troupe  resumed 
its  peribrmances  in  the  Salle  Faviurt,  with  an 
Op^ra  de  Circonstance,  the  combined  work  of 
Berton,  Boieldieu,  Kreutzer,  Cherubini,  and 
Paer,  in  honour  of  the  infiuit  Due  de  Bourdeaux. 
In  the  next  year  the  Acad^mie  was  again 
transferred — this  time  to  the  Rue  Le  Peletier, 
the  salle  of  which  was  destined  to  be  for  many 
succeeding  years  its  home,  and  the  scene  of 
even  greater  glories  than  any  it  had  yet  known. 
About  this  time  a  change  of  taste  in  music, 
mainly  attributable  to  a  weU-known  critic, 
Castil-Blaze,  showed  itself  among  the  opera 
halntu^  of  Paris.  French  adaptations  of  the 
German  and  Italian  operas  of  Mozart,  Bossini, 
Meyerbeer,  and  even  Weber,   were  produced 
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in  n^id  succession  and  received  with  great 
favour.  The  '  Freischiitz '  of  the  last  great 
master  was  performed  at  the  Od^on  387  times 
in  succession.  The  inevitable  result  soon  followed. 
The  foreign  composers  who  had  so  efiiectually 
served  the  Acad^ioie  indirectly,  were  called  upon 
to  serve  it  directly.  The  career  of  Mozart,  alas  1 
had  many  years  before  come  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  that  of  Weber  was  about  to  prove  scarcely 
more  extended.  But  Boesini  and  Meyerbeer, 
though  already  renowned  and  experienced,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  age  when  it  is  impossible  or 
even  very  difficult  to  enter  on  a  new  career.  They 
became  and  remained  French  composers.  Mean- 
while H^BOLD,  AuBBB,  and  other  native  musi- 
cians, had  made  themselves  known  by  works  of 
more  than  promise ;  and  the  services  of  a  body 
of  operatic  composers,  foreign  and  French,  un- 
precedented in  number  and  ability,  were  made 
to  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  single  dty  and  the  prosperity  of  a  single 
institution.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence  too, 
there  flourished  during  this  period  a  playwright, 
Augustin  Eugbne  Scribe,  who,  despite  his  ityle 
imposgible,  must  be  r^arded  as  the  greatest 
master  the  theatre  has  known  of  that  most 
difficult  and  thankless  of  literary  products,  the 
libretto.  The  two  years  immediately  preceding 
and  the  eighteen  following  the  revolution  of 
July  form  the  pwiod  during  which  the  Acad^t  Je 
attaoned  its  highest  excellence  and  success.  Not 
to  speak  of^  a  large  number  of  works  which  in 
other  times  might  have  deserved  special  meuti  n, 
this  period  includes  the  composition  and  pro- 
duction of  the  'Comte  Ory*  and  the  *Guillaume 
Tell'  of  Bossini,  the  'Muette'  of  Auber,  the 
'Robert  le  Diable*  and  'Huguenots*  of  Meyer* 
beer,  the  '  Juive*  and  'Charles  YI*  of  Hal^vy, 
the  'Favorite*  of  Donizetti,  and  the  'Benve- 
nuto  Cellini*  of  Berlioz.  These  works  were 
performed  almost  exclusively  by  native  artists, 
whose  excellence  has  especial  claims  on  our 
admiration  from  the  (syd  that,  fifty  years  before, 
singinff  as  an  art  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  Franoe.  Writing  from  Paris  in  1778, 
Mozart  says — 'And  then  the  singers  1 — but  they 
do  not  deserve  the  name ;  for  they  do  not  sing, 
but  scream  and  bawl  vnlh  all  their  might 
through  their  noses  and  their  throats.*  With 
the  times,  Hke  many  other  things,  French 
singing  had  certainly  changed  in  1830.  Transi* 
tory  as  is  the  reputation  of  the  average  vocalist, 
the  names  of  Cinti-Damoureau,  Falcon,  Nourrit, 
Levasseur,  and  the  later  Duprez,  are  as  little 
likely  to  be  forgotten  as  those  of  the  admirable 
masters  of  whose  works  they  were  the  first 
interpreters.  Since  1848  the  lyric  dramas  pro- 
duced at  the  Academic  hold  no  place  besides 
those  of  earlier  date.  Few  of  them— this  is  the 
best  of  tests — have  been  performed  with  any 
success,  or  ev^i  at  all,  out  of  France.  The 
'  Prophfete  *  of  Meyerbeer  and  the  *  Y^pres 
Siciliennes*  of  Yerdi  present  all  but  the  only 
exceptions;  and  the  composition  of  the  former 
of  these  belongs  to  an  earlier  epoch.  In  1861, 
wh^i  Uie  second  empire  waikor  seemed  to  be, 
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%t  its  senith,  ihe  fonndfttioni  were  laid  in  Paris 
of  a  new  Acad^mie,  designed  on  a  scale,  as 
respects  magnitude  and  luxuiy,  unprecedented 
in  any  age  or  country.  Its  progress,  from  the 
first  slow,  was  altogether  stopped  by  the 
Franoo-Grerman  war  uid  the  political  changes 
accompanying  it.  The  theatre  in  the  Rue  Le 
Peletier  having  meanwhile,  after  the  manner 
of  theatres,  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the 
works  of  the  new  one  resumed,  the  Academic, 
installed  in  its  latest  home,  once  more  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  on  Jan.  5,  1875.  In  some 
respects  the  new  theatre  is  probably  the  most 
commodious  yet  erected,  but  the  aalle  is  said  to 
be  deficient  in  sonority. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Acad^mie  in 
.  1669,  its  relations  with  the  Government,  though 
frequently  changed,  have  never  been  altogether 
interrupted.  The  interference  of  the  state  with 
the  entrepreneur  has  been  less  frequent  or 
authoritative  at  one  time  than  at  another;  but 
he  has  always  been  responsible  to  a  '  department.* 
Before  and  up  to  the  Revolution  the  ultimate 
operatic  authority  was  the  King's  Chamberlain ; 
under  the  Empire  tiie  Steward  of  the  Imperial 
Household;  under  the  Restoration  the  Kind's 
Chamberlain  again;  under  Louis  Phillippe  we 
Minister  of  Fine  Art ;  and  under  Napoleon  III 
(after  the  manner  of  his  uncle)  the  Steward  of 
the  Imperial  Household  again.  The  arbitrary 
rule  of  one  of  these  officers.  Marshal  Vaillant, 
brought  the  working  of  the  Academic  to  a 
complete  standstill,  and  the  Emperor  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  its  supervision  to  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Art.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
Acad^mie  to  the  present  time  its  actual 
management  has  changed  hands,  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries,  nearly  fifty  times,  though 
many  managers  have  held  office  more  than  once  ; 
giving  an  average  of  only  four  years  to  each 
term  of  management.  In  the  present  year 
(1875)  the  entrepreneur,  subject  to  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Art^  is  M.  Halanzier,  who  receives  from 
the  state  a  yearly  allowance  {subvention)  of 
£32,000,  the  principal  conditions  of  the  enjoyment 
of  which  are  that  he  shall  maintain  an  efficient 
staff,  open  his  theatre  four  times  a  week,  and 
-give  &vourable  consideration  to  new  works  by 
native  composers. 

The  £Etcts  in  this  article  are  drawn  from  the 
following  works,  amongst  others : — '  Histoire  de 
la  Musique  dramatique  en  France,*  Gustavo 
Chouquet»  1873;  'Histoire  de  la  Musique  en 
France,*  Ch.  Poisot,  i860;  'Notice  des  Manu- 
scrits  autographes  de  la  Musique  compos^e 
par  Cherubini,  1845;  Koch's  '  Musikalisches 
Lexicon,*  edited  by  von  Dommer;  'Critique 
et  litt^rature  musicales,*  Scudo,  1859;  'M^ 
moires  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  de  la  Revolution 
op^^  dans  la  Musique  par  M.  le  Chevalier 
Gluck,*  1 781.  [J.  H.] 

ACADEMY  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  This 
association  was  formed  about  the  year  171  o  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  by 
a  body  of  distinguished  instrumentalists,  pro- 
fessional and  anuiteur,  including  the  Earl   of 
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Abercom,  Mr.  Henry  Needier,  Mr.  Mulso,  and 
other  gentlemen,  for  the  study  and  practice  (^ 
vocal  and  instrumental  works,  and  an  important 
feature  in  the  scheme  was  the  formation  of  a 
library  of  printed  and  MS.  music.  The  Academy 
met  with  the  utmost  success  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Pepusch,  the  gentlemen  and  boys  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Chapel  Royal  taking  part 
in  the  performances.  In  1 728  Dr.  Maurice  Greene 
left  the  Academy  and  established  a  rival  institu- 
tion at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar,  but  this  only 
existed  for  a  few  years,  and  the  old  Academy  con- 
tinued its  work,  with  Mr.  Needier  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  among  the  members  of  wh'ch  was 
the  Earl  of  Aberoom.  In  the  season  of  1731-a 
the  Academy  performed  Handel's  'Esther,  the 
members  i^pearing  dressed  in  character,  and  its 
success  is  said  to  have  led  Handel  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  establishing  oratorio  performances 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1 734  there  was  a  second 
secession  from  the  Academy,  Mr.  Gates  retiring 
and  taking  with  him  the  (Jbildren  of  the  Chapel 
RoyaL  After  passing  through  one  season  without 
any  treble  voices  the  Academy  issued  invitations 
to  parents  to  place  their  <mildren  under  the 
instruction  of  I^.  Pepusch,  one  of  the  conditions 
being  that  they  should  sing  at  the  concerts.  A 
subscription  lii^  was  also  opened  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds,  and  among  those  who  supported 
the  Academy  were  Handd  and  Geminiani,  the 
latter  of  whom  frequently  played  at  its  concerts. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Pepusdi  in  1752  was  a  serious 
loss  to  the  institution,  but  the  doctor  bequeathed 
to  it  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  library.  The  ■ 
Academy  closed  its  career  in  1792  under  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  been  appointed 
its  directs  in  the  year  1 789.  [C.  M.] 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  NEW  YORK. 
This  is  not  an  academy  in  the  European  rense 
of  the  word,  but  is  the  name  of  a  large  building 
employed  for  the  performance  of  operas  and 
concerts,  opened  in  1854,  burnt  down  in  1866, 
re-opened  in  Feb.  1807.  The  chief  public 
institution  in  New  York  for  teaching  music  is 
the  New  Yobk  oonsebvatgbt  of  music. 

A  CAPELLA,  or  ALLA  CAPELLA  (Ital^ 
'in  the  church  style*),  is  used  in  three  senses^ 
(i)  as  showing  that  the  piece  is  for  voices 
without  accom^^iment ;  or  ( a)  where  instruments 
are  employed,  that  these  accompany  the  voices 
only  in  unisons  or  octaves  and  have  no  iii> 
dependent  parts;  or  (3")  as  a  time  indication, 
in  which  case  it  is  equivalent  to  Alla  bbkvs. 

A  CAPRICCIO  (Ital.).  'At  the  caprice'  or 
pleasure  of  the  performer,  both  as  regards  time 
and  expression. 

ACCADEMIA,  an  institution  which  flourished 
all  over  Italy  in  the  i6th  and  1 7th  centuries,  ajid* 
speaking  generally,  was  founded  for  promoting' 
the  progress  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  11 
Quadrio  ('Storia  e  Ragione,'  i.  48-112)  givea 
an  account  of  all  the  Italian  acJEwlemies  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  the  mere  alphabetical  list 
would  fill  several  pages.    Even  from  his  volumi- 
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11008  work  bttt  litde  beyond  the  names  and  mot- 
toes of  these  mstitations,  the  dates  of  their  foun- 
dation, and  their  general  objects  can  be  ascer- 
tained. A  detailed  history  of  their  endowments 
and  separate  objects  would  require  an  examina- 
tion ii^  the  archives  of  each  particular  d^, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  examination 
would  supply  full  information  or  repay  it  when 
BuppUed.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  separate 
tiiose  institutions  wbictk  had  music  for  their 
espedal  object. 

The  *  Aocademie,*  even  those  especially  devoted 
to  music,  do  not  come  under  the  same  category 
as  the  Ck>N8EBTAT0Bi08.  The  latter  were  schools 
founded  and  endowed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  music.  The  Academies 
were  either  public  institutions  maintained  by  the 
state,  or  private  societies  founded  bv  individuals 
to  further  the  general  movement  m  favour  of 
sdenoe,  literature,  and  the  line  arts.  This  they 
did  in  various  ways,  either  by  public  instructions 
and  critioisms,  fadlitating  the  printing  of  standard 
works  on  music,  illustrating  them  with  fresh 
notes,  or  by  composing  new  ones;  and  every 
week  the  Academicians  would  assemble  to 
compare  their  studies  and  show  proofs  of  their 
industry.  The  study  of  one  science  or  art 
would  often  help  to  Ulustrate  the  other.  By  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century  poetry  had  bec6me  so 
closely  allied  to  music  in  the  drama  that  an 
academy  could  hardly  have  one  of  these  arts 
for  its  object  without  including  the  others  also, 
while  many,  like  the  'Alterati'  at  Florence,  the 
'Intrepidi*  at  Ferraia,  the  *Intronati'  and  the 
'Boca*  at  Siena,  devoted  their  eneigies  to 
promoting  the  successful  combination  of  uie  two 
arts  in  theatrical  representation. 

As  fiur  as  regards  science,  the  study  of  ma- 
thematical proportions  was  found  to  throw  light 
upon  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  music,  when 
the  Greek  writers  upon  music  came  to  be  trans- 
lated and  studied  in  Italy  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Take  for  example  the  mathematical 
demonstrations  of  Galileo  in  his  *Trattato  del 
Suon.'  the  writings  of  the  great  Florentine  theo- 
rist, Giambattista  Don!  (a  member  of  the  literary 
aoademy  *  Delia  Grusca'),  and  TartinTs  *  Trattato 
di  Mosica.'  From  the  15th  to  the  i8th  century 
iho  passion  for  academical  institutions  was  so 
vehement  in  Italy  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  which  could  not  boast  at  least  one,  while 
the  larger  cities  contained  several.  At  first  they 
went  by  the  name  of  their  founder,  as  that  of 
•Pompcniio  Leto'  at  Rome,  or  *Del  Pontano' 
at  Nwles.  But  as  they  increased  and  multiplied 
this  did  not  suffice,  and  each  chose  a  special 
name  either  with  reference  to  its  particular 
object  or  from  mere  caprice.  Hence  arose  a 
nombec^  of  elab(nrate  designations  indicative 
either  of  praise  or  blame,  *  Begli  Infiammati,* 
•Dei  SoUedti,'  *Degr  Intrepidi,'  etc.  Each  of 
iheae  aodeties  had  moreover  a  device  bearing 
a  metaphorical  relation  to  its  name  and  object. 
Tlieae  were  looked  upon  as  important,  and  were 
as  highly  esteemed  as  the  crests  and  ooats  of 
(  of  the  oLd  nobility. 
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Selecting,  tm  far  aa  possible,  the  academies 
which  had  the  cultivation  of  music  for  their 
special  object,  we  find  that  the  oiliest  in  Italy 
were  those  of  Bologna  and  Milan,  founded,  the 
former  in  148a,  the  latter  in  1484.  In  the  i6th 
and  1 7th  centuries  Bologna  had  no  less  than  six 
societies  for  public  instruction  in  music,  Cesena 
and  Feirara  one  each,  Florence  five,  Padua  and 
Salerno  one  eadi,  Siena  four,  entirely  for  musical 
dramatic  representations,  Verona  one,  founded 
by  Alberto  Lavezzola — a  oombination  of  two 
rival  institutions  which  in  1545  became  united — 
Vicenza  two,  also  founded  entirely  for  musical 
representation. 

At  this  period  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
particular  acadenw  for  music  either  at  Milan, 
Kome,  Naples,  or  v  enioe,  though  the  science  was 
probably  included  in  the  general  studies  of  the 
various  academies  which  flourished  in  those 
cities,  while  it  could  be  specially  and  closely 
studied  in  the  fSunous  Neapolitan  and  Venetian 
Conservatories  (see  Oonservatorio)  or  under 
the  great  masters  of  the  Pontifical  and  other 
Chapels  at  Rome. 

llie  '  Accademie'  were  all  more  or  less  short- 
lived, and  that  of  the  *Filannonici'  (at  Bologna) 
is  the  only  one  which  Bumey  ('Musical  Tour,* 
1773),  mentions  as  still  extant  According  to  the 
'  Itsport  on  Musical  Education '  of  1866,  &e  only 
institutions  for  public  and  gratuitous  instruction 
now  existing  in  Italy  are : — 

(i)  The  Boyal  Musical  Institute  of  Florence, 

founded  i860, 
(a)  The  *Beale  Conservatorio  di  Mnsica*  at 

Milan,  founded  by  Napoleon,  1808,  and 

still  flourishing,  according  to  the  latest 

report  of  1873. 
(3)  The  Koyal  Neapolitan  College,  which  has 

taken  the  place  of  her  four  Conser- 

vatorios. 

It  is  difficult  to  detennine  how  far  the 
musical  life  of  Italy  was  affected  by  these 
Accademie  and  Conservatorios ;  certainly  the 
genius  of  Palestrina,  Stradella,  or  Cherubini, 
can  no  more  be  attributed  to  them  than  that  of 
Dante  to  the  Schools ;  while  the  Aocademia  della 
Crusca  might  lacerate  the  heart  of  Tasso  by 
picking  to  pieces  a  poem  which  not  one  of  her 
Academicians  could  have  produced.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  lovers  of  mudo 
owe  much  to  such  institutions  when  their  members 
are  capable  of  discerning  the  bright  light  of 
genius  and  cheering  it  during  its  existence, 
besides  being  ready  to  impart  the  information 
which  is  required  for  the  general  purposes  of 
musical  sdenoe.  (See  Bologna,  Comservato* 
BIO,  Ferrara,  Florbmob,  Lombabdt,  Milan, 
Naples,  Padua,  Bomb,  Salerno,  Siena,  Vbnioe, 
Verona,  Vicenza). 

The  name  '  Accademla*  is,  or  was,  also  given 
in  Italy  to  a  private  concert.  Bumey  says  in 
his  *  Musical  Tour*:  'The  first  I  went  to  was 
composed  entirely  of  dilettanti.  B  Padrone,  or 
the  master  of  the  house,  played  the  first  violin, 
and  had  a  very  powerful  ban^;  there  were 
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twelve  or  fourteen  performerg,  among  whom 
were  Beveral  good  violins;  th^re  were  likewise 
two  Gernan  flutes,  a  violoncello,  and  small 
double  bass;  they  executed,  reasonably  well, 
several  of  our  [J.  C]  Bach*8  symphonies,  different 
from  those  printed  in  England:   all  the  music 

here  is  in  MS Upon  the  whole,  this 

concert  was  much  upon  a  levd,  with  our  own 
private  concerts  among  gentlemen  in  England.' 
('Tour,'  ii.  94-95).  ^om  Italy  the  use  of  the 
word  spread  to  Germany.  ^Beeuche  er  mich 
nicht  mehr,*  said  Beetiioven  on  a  memorable 
occasion, 'keine  Akademie!'  [C.  M.  P.] 

ACCELERAJa)0  (Ital.).  GraduaUy  quicken- 
ing  the  tim%  In  the  finale  to  his  quartett  in 
A  minor  (op.  133)  Beethoven  is  not  satisfied 
wi^h  the  ItaHan,  but  has  added  above  it  'immer 
geechwinder.*  [E.  P.] 

ACCENT.  As  in  ipoken  language  certain 
words  and  syllables  receive  more  emphasis  than 
others,  so  in  music  there  are  always  some  notes 
which  are  to  be  rendered  comparatively  prominent; 
and  this  prominence  is  termed  *  accent.  In  order 
that  music  may  produce  a  satisfiictory  effect  upon 
the  mind,  it  is  necessary  that  this  accent  (as  in 
poetry)  should  for  the  naost  part  recur  at 
regular  intervals.  Again,  as  in  poetiy  we  find 
different  varieties  of  metre,  so  in  music  we  meet 
with  various  kinds  of  time ;  i.  e.  the  accent  may 
occur  either  on  every  second  beat,  or  isochronous 
period,  or  on  every  third  beat.  The  former  is 
called  common  time,  and  corresponds  to  the 
iambic  qi:.  trochaic  metres ;  e.  g. 

'Away  1  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song;* 
or 

'Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  evor.* 

When  the  accent  recurs  on  every  third  beat, 
the  time  is  called  triple,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
anapaestic  metre ;  e.g. 

*  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the 
fold.*^ 

As  a  general  rule  the  position  of  the  accent  is 
indicated  by  bars  drawn  across  the  stave.  Since 
the  accents  recur  at  regular  intervals  it  follows 
of  course  that  each  bar  contains  either  the  same 
number  of  notes  or  the  same  total  value,  and 
occupies  exactly  the  same  time  in  performance, 
unless  some  express  direction  is  given  to  the 
contrary.  In  every  bar  the  first  note  is  that  on 
which  (unless  otherwise  indicated)  the  strongest 
accent  is  to  be  placed.  By  the  older  theorists 
the  accented  part  of  the  bar  was  called  by  the 
Greek  word  thesis,  i.  e.  the  putting  down,  or 
'  down  beat,'  and  the  unaccented  part  was  simi- 
larly named  arttis,  i.  e.  the  lifting,  or  '  up  beat.* 
In  quick  common  and  triple  time  there  is  but  one 
accent  in  a  bar;  but  in  slower  time,  whether 
common  or  triple,  there  are  two^a  stronger  ac- 
cent on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  a  weaker  one 
on  the  third.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples,  in  which  the  strong  accents  are  marked 
by  a  thick  stroke  (a)  over  the  notes,  and  the 
weak  ones  by  a  thinner  (-)* 


ACCENT. 
I.    looth  Psalm. 

Jkn      peo  •  pl0    that      00      Mrth    do     dvalL 

a.    BsBTHOVEN,  Eroica  Symphony  (Scheno). 
AUegro  tivacs. 


3.    Beethoven,  Symphony  in  C  minor  (Finale). 
FrtMto, 


4.    Hatdit,  Quartette  Op.  76,  No.  i  (1st  move- 
ment). 


5.    MozABT,  Symphony  in  Eb. 
Andante,  _ 


6.    Beethoven,  Trio,  Op.  70,  No.  a  (3Pd  move- 
ment). 
AUegretta, 


7.    Mendelssohn,  *Pagenlied.' 


The  above  seven  examples  show  the  position 
of  the  accents  in  the  varieties  of  time  most 
commonly  in  use.  The  first,  having  only  two 
notes  in  each  bar,  can  contain  but  one  accent. 
In  the  second  and  third  the  time  is  too  rapid 
to  allow  of  the  subsidiary  accent;  but  in  the 
remaining  four  both  strong  and  weak  accents 
will  be  plainly  distingmshable  when  the  music 
is  performed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  examples 
the  strong  accent  is  on  the  first  note  of  the  bar. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  this  is  its  regular 
position;  still  it  is  by  no  means  invariable. 
Just  as  in  poetry  the  accent  is  sometimes  thrown 
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backwiud  or  forward  a  ayllable,  as  for  instance 
in  the  line 

'  Stop !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dast,* 
where  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  second 
receives  the  accent,  so  in  music,  though  with 
much  more  firequency,  we  find  the  accent  trans- 
ferred from  the  first  to  some  other  beat  in  the 
bar.  Whenever  this  is  done  it  is  always  clearly 
indicated.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  two  notes  are  united  by  a  slur, 
showing  that  the  former  of  the  two  bears  the 
accent,  m  addition  to  which  a  ^  is  not  infrequently 
added;  e.g. 

8.    Haydit,  Quartett,  Op.  54,  No.  a  (ist  move- 
ment). 
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9.    Beethoykn,  Sonata,  Op.  27,  No.  1  (Finale). 


Jijpyp 


In  the  former  of  these  examples  the  phrasing 
marked  for  the  second  and  third  bars  shows  that 
the  accent  in  these  is  to  fiJl  on  the  second  and 
fourth  crotchets  instead  of  on  the  first  and  third. 
In  Ex.  9  the  alteration  is  even  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  sf  on  what  would  naturally 
be  the  unaccented  quavers.  Another  very  fre- 
quent method  of  changing  the  position  of  the 
accent  is  by  means  of  Syncopation.  This  was 
a  fovotuite  device  with  Beethoven,  and  has  since 
been  adopted  with  success  by  Schumann,  and 
other  modem  composers.  The  two  following 
examples  from  Beethoven  will  illustrate  this : 


Symphony  in  Bb  (ist  movement). 


^    JM    n^r  r  rir^ 


In  the  following  example, 
I  a,    SoHUMAKN,  Phantasieetncke,  Op.  1 2,  No.  4, 


will  be  noticed  not  merely  a  reversal  of  the  accent^ 
as  in  the  extracts  from  Beethoven  previously 
given,  but  also  in  the  last  three  bars  an  effect 
requiring  frurther  explanation.  This  is  the 
difi^lacing  of  the  accents  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  to  the  mind  an  impression  of  an  alteration 
of  the  time.  In  the  above  passage  the  last  three 
bars  sound  as  if  tii^  were  written  in  2-4  instead 
of  in  3-4  time.  This  effect,  frequentiy  used  in 
modem  music,  is  nevertheless  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Handel.  A  remarkable  example  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  movement  of  his 
Chandos  anthem  'Let  God  arise.' 


flee     be-fora 


As  instances  of  this  device  in  the  works  of 
later  composers  may  be  quoted  the  following : 

I4«    Bbethovin,  Eroica  Symphony  (ist  move« 
ment). 


<r     <r     </'    <r     <r  #/    <r 

15.    Webeb,  Sonata  in  C  (Menuetto). 


In  both  these  passages  the  accent  occurring  on 
every  second  instead  of  on  every  third  beat, 
produces  in  the  mind  the  full  effect  of  common 
time.  It  is  in  quick  movements  that  this 
modification  of  the  accent  is  most  often  found ; 
that  it  may  nevertheless  be  very  effectively 
employed  in  slower  music  will  be  seen  frt>m 
the  following  example,  from  the  Andante  of 
Mozart's  '  Jupiter*  Symphony,  in  which,  to  save 
space,  only  the  upper  part  and  the  bass  are  given. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extract  also  illustrates 
the  syncopation  »boTe,wJte5f^ ©OOglc 
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"•ft- 

flt^^^ 

N»    J^ 

^.r 

-^VT^ 

Ki 

^pSg 

=M 

fP 
tP 

etc. 

WrW  iJ|Lr^Jxr|,j^i,ja  1 

A  nearly  analogous  effect — the  displacing  of 
Uie  accents  of  6-8  time  to  make  it  sound  like  a  bar 
of  3-4  time  is  also  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  e.  g. 
in  the  Andante  of  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G 


The  reverse  process — making  a  passage  in 
common  time  sound  as  if  it  were  in  triple-— is 
much  less  frequently  employed.  An  example 
which  is  too  long  for  quotation  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  movement  of  Clementi*s  Sonata  in 
C,  op.  36,  No.  3.  Beethoven  also  does  the  same 
thing  in  the  ftrst  movement  of  his  83rmphony  in 
B  flat. 

18. 


Though  no  marks  of  phrasing  are  given  here, 
as  in  some  of  the  examples  previously  quoted, 
it  is  obvious  from  the  form  of  the  passage,  which 
consists  of  a  sequence  of  phrases  of  three  minims 
each,  that  the  feeling  of  triple  time  is  conveyed 
to  the  hearer.  In  this  contradiction  of  the  natural 
accent  lies  the  main  charm  of  the  passage. 

In  the  well-known  passage  in  the  wherzo  of 
the  '  Eroica*  symphony,  where  the  unison  for  the 
strings  appears  fint  in  triple  time 


and  immediately  afterwards  in  common  time 
20. 


there  is  not  exactly  (as  might  be  imagined  at 
first  sight)  a  change  of  accent ;  because  the  bars 
are  of  the  same  length  in  both  quotations,  and 
each  contain  but  one  accent,  which  in  the  first 
extract  comes  on  the  seoond  instead  of  the  first 
beat.  The  difference  between  the  two  passages, 
apart  frt>m  the  «/  in  the  first,  consists  in  the  met 
that  in  the  former  each  accent  is  divided  into 
Jiree  and  in  the  latter  into  two  parts.     The 
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change  is  not  in  the  frequency  with  whidi  the 
accents  recur,  but  in  the  subdivision  of  the  bar. 

Another  displacement  of  accent  is  sometimes 
found  in  modem  compositions,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  ali^ady  noticed.  It  consists 
in  so  arranging  the  accents  in  triple  time  as  to 
make  two  bars  sound  like  one  bar  of  double  the 
length ;  e.  g.  two  bars  of  3-8  like  one  of  3-4,  or 
two  of  3-4  like  one  of  3-2.  Here  again  the 
credit  of  the  first  invention  is  due  to  Handel,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
opera  of '  Kodrigo.* 


When  forty  years  later  Handel  used  this  theme 
for  his  duet  in  'Susanna,*  'To  my  chaste  Su- 
sanna's praise,'  he  altered  the  notation  and  wrote 
the  movement  in  3-4  time. 

Of  the  modem  employment  of  this  artifioe  the 
following  eiamples  w^  suffice : — 

22.  SoHUMANN,  P.  F.  Concerto  (Finale). 


Wto  Wai  •  Mr 


von       Klip    -    pe 


Klip  •    pe  8*      -     ^or  •  fte. 

At  first  sight  the  second  of  these  examples 
seems  very  like  the  extract  from  Handel's  'Let 
God  arise.  The  resemblance  however  is  merely 
external,  as  Brahms's  passage  is  constructed  on  a 
setiuence  of  three  notes,  giving  the  effect  of  3-3 
time,  while  Handel's  produces  the  feeling  of 
common  time. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extracts  what 
almost  boundless  resources  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  composer  by  this  power  of  var3riog 
the  position  of  the  accent.  It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  at  least  twice  as  many  passages  illustrating 
tnis  point;  but  it  must  -  suffice  to  have  given  a 
few  representative  extracts  showing  some  of  the 
effects  most  commonly  employed.  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject  a  few  examples  should 
be  g^ven  of  what  may  be  termed  the  curiosities 
of  accent.  These  consist  chiefly  of  unusual 
alternations  of  triple  and  common-time  accents. 
In  all  probability  this  peculiar  alternation  was 
first  used  by  Handel  in  the  following  passage 
from  his  opera  of  '  Agrlppinik^QQTp 
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Bd]^       M-ie 


de-ra  11  •  do  a  •  ] 


In  the  continuAtioii  of  the  001^,  of  which  the 
opening  ban  are  given  here,  the  alternationB  of 
common  and  triple  time  become  more  frequent. 
In  the  rare  cases  in  which  bars  of  3-4  and  a-4 
time  alternate,  they  are  sometimes  written  in 
5-4  time,  the  accent  coming  on  the  first  and 
fourth  beats.  An  example  of  this  time  is  found 
in  the  third  act  of  Wagner*s  '  Tristan  und  Isolde/ 
in  which  the  composer  has  marked  the  secondary 
accent  by  a  dotted  bar. 


A  similar  ezafnple,  developed  at  greater 
length,  may  be  seen  in  the  tenor  air  in  the 
second  act  of  Boieldieu*s  'La  Dame  Blanche.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in 
mixed  accents  that  has  yet  been  tried  is  to  be 
found  in  Liszt^s  oratorio  'Christus.*  In  the 
pastorale  for  orchestra  entitled  '  Hirtengesang 
an  der  Ejrippe'  the  following  subject  plays  an 
important  part. 

36.         ^ 

hi 


It  18  impossible  to  reduce  this  passage  to  any 
known  rhythm;  but  when  the  first  feeling  of 
strangeness  is  past  there  is  a  peculiar  and  quaint 
charm  about  the  music  which  no  other  combination 
would  have  produced.  Such  examples  as  those 
last  quoted  are  however  given  merely  as  curiosities, 
and  are  in  no  way  to  be  recommended  as  mod^ 
for  imitation. 

Besides  the  alternation  of  various  accents,  it 
18  also  possible  to  combine  them  simultaneously. 
The  following  extract  from  the  first  finale  of 
'Don  Giovanni*  is  not  only  one  of  the  best- 
known  but  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments 
in  this  direction. 


^\rn\a-h^^ 


i0**V- 


In  the  above  quotation  the  first  line  gives  a 
quick  waltz  in  3-8  time  with  only  one  accent  in 
uie  bar,  this  accent  falling  with  each  beat  of  the 
second  and  third  hnes.  The  contredanse  in 
2>4  time  and  the  minuet  in  5-4  have  each  two 
accents  in  the  bar,  a  strong  and  a  weak  one.  as 
explained  above.  The  crotchet  being  of  the 
same  length  in  both,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
strong  accents  only  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
both  parts  on  every  sixth  beat^  at  eveiy  second 
bar  of  the  minuet,  and  at  each  third  bar  of  the 
contredanse.  A  somewhat  similar  combination 
of  difiorent  accents  will  be  found  in  the  slow 
movement  of  Spohr*s  symphony  '  Die  Weihe  der 
Tone.' 

All  the  accents  hitherto  noticed  belong  to  the 
class  called  by  some  writers  on  music  grammatical 
or  metrical;  and  are  more  or  lees  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  music.  There  is  however 
another  point  of  view  from  which  accent  may  be 
regarded — ^that  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
oratoricat  accent.  By  this  is  meant  the  adapta- 
tion in  vocal  music  of  the  notes  to  the  words, 
of  the  sound  to  the  sense.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  of  the  giving  a  suitable  expression  to  the 
text ;  because  though  this  must  in  some  measure 
dep^id  upon  the  accent,  it  is  only  in  a  secondary 
degree  connected  with  it.  What  is  intended  is 
radier  the  making  the  accents  of  the  music 
correspond  with  those  of  the  words.  A  single 
example  will  moke  this  clear.  The  following 
phrase 


Oh     lofe  •  ly      flah  -    er  -  maid   -  en  1 


is  the  commencement  of  a  well-known  song 
from  the  *  Schwanengesong  *  by  Schubert  '  The 
line  contains  seven  svllables,  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  every  Ime  of  the  same  length  to 
which  the  music  could  be  adapted.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  try  to  sing  to  the  same  phrase 
the  words  'Swiftly  from  the  mountain*s  brow,' 
which  contain  exactly  the  some  number  of 
^llables,  it  will  be  mund  impossible,  because 
tne  accented  syllables  of  the  text  will  come  on 
the  unaccented  .notes  of  the  music,  and  vice 
versa.  Such  mistakes  as  these  are  of  course 
never  to  be  found  in  good  music,  yet  even  the 
greatest  composers  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  accentuation  of  the  words  whidi 
they  set  to  music.  For  instance,  in  the  following 
passage  fix)m  '  Freischutz,'  Webw  has,  by  means 
of  syncopation  and  a  sforzando/^  ' 
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accent  on  ihe  second  gyUable  of  tbe  words 
'Augen,'  'taugen,'  and  'holden,*  all  of  which 
(as  Uioee  who  know  Grerman  will  be  aware)  are 
accented  on  the  first  syllable. 


The  charm  of  the  mtinc  makes  the  hearer 
overlook  the  absurdity  of  the  mispronnnciation  ; 
but  it  none  the  lees  exists,  and  is  referred  to  not 
in  depreciation  of  Weber,  bt(t  as  by  no  means  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  want  of  attention  which 
even  the  greatest  masters  have  sometimes  given 
to  this  point.  Two  short  examples  of  a  some- 
what smiilar  character  are  here  given  from 
Handel's  *  Messiah*  and  *Deborah.* 


And  tbj  iliihfc  hand  Tie  •  to 


In  the  former  of  these  extracts  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  of  the  word  *  chastisement  * 
may  not  improbably  have  been  caused  by  Handel*s 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  our  language;  but 
in  the  chorus  from  'Deborah,'  in  which  the 
pronunciation  of  the  last  word  according  to  the 
musical  accents  will  be  victorious,  it  is  simply 
the  result  of  indifference  or  inattention,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fret  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  piece  the  word  is  set  correctly. 

Closely  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
and  therefore  appropriately  to  be  treated  here, 
Is  that  of  Inflexion.  Just  as  in  speaking  we 
not  only  accent  certain  words,  but  raise  the  voice 
in  uttering  them,  so  in  vocal  music,  especially  in 
that  depicting  emotion,  the  rising  and  frlling 
of  the  melody  should  correspond  as  frr  as  possible 
to  the  rising  and  frlling  of  the  voice  in  the 
correct  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  text.  It 
is  particularly  in  the  setting  of  recitative  that 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  Uiis,  and  such  well- 
known  examples  as  Handers  'Thy  rebuke  hath 
broken  his  heart*  in  ^e  'Messiah,*  or  'Deeper 
and  deeper  still*  in  'Jephtha^*  or  the  great 
recitative  of  Donna  Anna  in  the  first  act  of 
'  Don  Giovanni  *  may  be  studied  with  advantage, 
by  those  who  would  learn  how  inflexion  may  be 
combined  with  accent  as  a  means  of  musical 
expression.  But,  thougl)  peculiarly  adapted  to 
recitative,  it  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  songs. 
Two  extracts  from  Schubert  are  here  given.  In 
asking  a  question  we  naturally  raise  the  voice  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence;   and  the  following 


ACCENT. 

quotation  will  furnish  an  example  of  what  may 
be  called  the  interrogatory  accent. 


33.    SOHUBIBT, '  Sohone  MuUerin,'  No.  8. 


The  passage  next  to  be  quoted  illustratea  what 
may  rather  be  termed  the  declamatory  aecent. 


'Winterreise,*  No.  ai. 


The  word  'matt*  is  here  the  emphatic  word 
of  the  line ;  but  the  truthfrd  expression  of  the 
music  is  the  result  less  of  its  bemg  set  on  the 
accented  part  of  the  bar  than  of  the  risang 
inflexion  upon  the  word,  which  gives  it  the 
character  of  a  cry  of  anguish.  That  this  is  the 
case  will  be  seen  at  once  if  C  is  substituted  for 
F.  The  accent  is  unchanged,  but  all  the  frirce 
of  the  passage  is  gone. 

What  has  just  been  said  leads  naturally  to  the 
last  point  on  which  it  is  needfrd  to  touch — the 
great  importance  of  attention  to  the  accents  and 
mflexions  in  translating  the  words  of  vocal  mnsb 
from  one  language  to  another.  It  is  generally 
difficult,  often  quite  impossible,  to  preserve  them 
entirely;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  no  good 
music  can  ever  produce  its  full  effect  when  sung 
in  a  language  other  than  that  to  which  it  was 
composed.  Perhaps  few  better  translations 
exist  than  that  of  the  German  text  to  whidi 
Mendelssohn  composed  his  'Elijah*;  yet  even 
here  passages  may  be  quoted  in  which  the 
oomposer*s  meaning  is  unavoidably  sacrificed,  as 
for  example  the  following — 


nUh    $U     joorhaaiti   j«  tra   Ijr   bmIe  bm 


Here  the  different  construction  of  the  English 
and  German  languages  made  it  impossible  to 
preserve  in  the  tranidation  the  emphasis  on  thtt 
word  '  mich '  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  bar« 
The  adapter  was  forced  to  substitute  another 
accented  word,  and  he  has  done  so  with  much, 
tact ;  but  the  exact  force  of  Mendelssohn*8  ide* 
is  lost.  In  this  and  many  similar  cases  all  thai 
is  possible  is  an  approximation  to  the  oompoe*er*i 
idea ;  the  more  nearly  this  can  be  attained,  th« 
less  the  music  will  suffer. 

The  word  '  rhythm  *  is  sometimes  inaccurate 
used  as  synonymous  with  accent.  The  formel 
properly  refers  not  to  the  beats  within  a  bar  bul 
to  the  recurrence  of  r^p^lar  periods  containing 
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tlie  Mine   number  of  ban  and   therefore  of 
•ocente.  [E.  P.] 

ACCENTS.  Certain  intonationa  of  the  voice 
ued  in  reciting  yariouB  portiona  of  the  liturgical 
nnrioeB  of  ^e  Charch.  The  Eodeaiastical 
Aooeni  ia  the  aimplest  portion  of  the  ancient 
PLAI580N0.  Accenta  or  marka,  aometimea 
called  jm€tima,  for  the  regulation  of  redtaUon 
and  finging  were  in  uae  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Hebrews,  and  are  a^  used  in  the 
spagoguea  of  the  Jewa.  They  are  the  earlieat 
fcrms  S[  notee  naed  in  the  Chriatian  Church,  and 
it  waa  not  till  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  that 
tk«j  began  to  be  auperseded  by  the  more  definite 
notation  first  invented  by  Guide  Aretino,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Pompoaa  in  Tuscany, 
about  1028.  Accenta  mav  he  regarded  aa  the 
ndoctian,  under  musical  laws,  of  the  ordinary 
acofluta  of  spoken  language,  for  the  avoidance 
cf  oonfbsion  and  cacophony  in  the  union  of 
many  voioea ;  aa  also  for  the  better  hearing  of 
any  aingle  voioe,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
buildings  too  large  to  be  easily  filled  by  any  one 
pemm  reciting  in  the  perpetually  changing  tonea 
of  ordmary  speech.  They  may  also  l^  oon- 
■dflfed  aa  the  imperaonal  utterance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  corporate  authority,  aa  distinguished 
mm  the  oratorical  emphasb  of  individual  do- 
cotion. 

Predae  direotiona  are  given,  in  the  ritual 
booka  of  the  Church,  aa  to  the  accenta  to  be  uaed 
k  the  varioua  portiona  of  the  sacred  oflSoea  and 
litaigy.  Thua  the  Prayer  Accent  or  CatUat 
(kUteiarum  ia  either  Ferial— an  uninterrupted 
BHnotooe»  or  Festal — a  monotone  with  an  occa* 
aknal  diange  of  note  aa  at  (a),  styled  the  pime- 
lua  prindpale,  and  at  (b)  called  the  temu 
pmmeimm.  Hie  following  examples  are  taken 
firom  Gmdettfa  'Directorium  ChOTi,*  compiled 
in  the  i6th  century  under  the  direction  of 
Palestrina  (ed.  1624);  the  Engliah  venion  ia 
fremMarbeck. 

I.  The  Ordinaiy  Week-day  Accent  for  Prayers 
(' ToQOB  oradonnm  ferialia*).^ 
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a.  The  following  Ferial  Accent  (Tonua  ferialia) 
18  oaad  at  the  end  of  certain  prayera. 


^  g»  <g  ■ 


^^ 


•  Mt   iB  .|.qq|«  te-ll'iMi     n •  nr  •  |»  - BOi. 


3.  Tlie  Festival  Accenta  for  Prayers  ('  Tonua 
eratinnmn  festivua'). 


iltolMMiM4a 


•  IB  tte  Bbov*  mpvnplM  mwiMBt  tiM  oM 
I  («  and  e)  widch  aniVMvd  to  tlM 


iO 


pcrl>om*l.inimiiM 

.nnm  Je.nmGlliil»tam  fl-B- 

OBta-na 

^^  ^  ^^  ^   ^^^^^^j^^^rj 

thnHigh 

qnl    tecum    rMt 

J«-MuCliristUiiiMoo>lj  b«. cot-tea 

In  imitate  Bpl-H.taf  Saae-tl  Da  •  oa 
(a) 

^ — "^  fg>   *    rj   ^ 

Boo.  who  wtth 
per   om.Dl.*   mo 

Thaa  and  ttia  Ho  •  Ir 
•  ea.U    me.ea.Io.nmi. 

api.m 

A.  man. 

=^-^  "^r  ^^r '  -  -f-J^ 

Itf'Ctiiandfalsn-ath  a  •  var   ona  Ood.  ale.  A  -   man. 

4.  In  the  ancient  Sarum  uae  there  waa  the 
fUl  of  a  perfect  fifth,  called  the  grave  accent, 
at  the  dose  of  a  prayer,  with  a  modification  d 
the  AmoD,  thua— 


par.  ate  fl  >  tt  •  ma    tn  •  mn. 

5.  There  are  also  the  accents  for  reciting  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  via.  the  CarUuM  or  TVmua 
UttionU,  or  ordinaiy  reading  chant;  the  T<mu» 
CapUuli  for  the  office  lessons;  the  Cantui 
PrapJutarum  or  Prophetiaef  for  reading  the 
Propheta  or  other  books  not  Goepek  or  Epistles ; 
the  CantuB  Epittolae  and  Ewtngdii  tat  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels ;  aa  well  as  other  accents  for 
special  verses  and  responses,  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  which  may  be  best  leamt  from  the  noted 
service-books  theniselves.  The  following  examples 
will  show  thehr  general  character.  The  responses 
are  for  the  most  part  sung  in  unison — but  some  of 
them  have  beenharmoniaed  for  several  centuries, 
and  such  as  are  most  known  in  the  English  Church 
are  generally  sung  with  vocal,  and  aometimea 
with  oigan  harmoniea.  These  harmoniea  have, 
however,  in  too  many  oaaea,  obacured  the  accenta 
themselves,  and  destroyed  their  essential  cha- 
racteristics. In  Tallia*8  well-known  *  Responses* 
the  accents  being  given  to  the  tenor  are,  in 
actual  use^  entiraly  lost  in  the  accompanying 
treble.* 

(a)  The  T<mu§  LectionU. 


^^ 


^    ^    u<    ^  I  Ul    fg 


sJo-an.naa  dfai  -  H    '  laa-pl-oa   In    noii 


•  lKaldae'eap*tii-nnaab  a 'la. 


(fl)  T<mui  CapUuU.     Monotonic  exc^i  at  the 
dose. 


s  For  a  namnimnent  of  tham.  wtth  n  tiev  to  re^ora  t  .  . 
iopranMcjr  of  tha  aocanto  thematlTOi.  iea  Appandlx  I.  to '  AcoDapanjrlas 
Hannonm  to  ttia  Rer.  T.  Hetaaorrt  Briaf  Dlwrtoir  ^L "fi»»^w»«\ 
and  for  the  mla  or  tiialr  propar  fannatloo.  naa  tiia  'S.  Mark^  ChMif 
Book.'p.SL 
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1^      D«      -      o  gi»  •      -    tt  -    •  afc 

(e)  The  Acdmt  of  hUerrogaUcn, 

Qol    w  •  loi       «t  Qaki       da  .  na  •  bot 

(d)  The  Tonus  Propheliae, 


Mar  '  MB. 


ending  on  the  reciting  note ;    and  differing,   in 
this  reipeot  only,  from  the  Toiwu  LecUomi, 


(e)  The  Tomti  EpiitcHae,  Accent  for  the  Epistle. 
Monotonic  except  that  the  Accent  of  Inter- 
rogation ia  used  when,  a  question  is  asked. 

(/)  The  Tonui  BvangeW,  or  Accent  for  the 
GrCMpeh 


6.  The  Samm  use  was  in  some  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice more  varied  than  the  Boman,  as  given  above 
fiom  Guidetti.  But  the  general  rules  were  not 
widely  different,  and,  from  a  review  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  there  are 
some  seven  ecclesiastical  accents,  viz.  (i)  The 


monotonic ;  (a)  The  semitonie 


(3)  Themedial 


ACCIDENTAL. 

ending  with  the  fiJl  of  a  major  sixth.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  prescribed  in  any  Gregorian  Treatise 
or  Directorium,  but  is  well  known  to  musical 
travellers,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelssohn  in 
his  letter  from  Rome,  1831,  to  Zelter,  on  the 
music  of  the  Holy  Week ;  (6)  The  interrogative^ 

before  explained ;  (7)  The  acute  ] 

used  specially  for  monosyllabic  and  Hebrew 
words,  when  otherwise  the  medial  accent  would 
be  employed.  These,  including  the  semipunc- 
tum,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  punctum  prin- 
cipale,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  varieties,  ooin> 
stitute  the  first  and  simplest  portion  of  that 
voluminous  Plaintunb  from  which  Marbeck  se- 
lected the  notes  set  to  the  English  Pnnrer-book^ 
and  which  was  ordered  by  Queen  Elizabeth** 
famous  Injunctions  to  be  used  in  every  part  of 
the  Divine  Service  of  the  Befonned  Church  of 
England.  [T.  H.] 

ACCIACCATURA.  (ItaL  fr<Hn  acciacare,  to 
crush,  to  pound;  Ger.  Zusammensehlag;  Fr. 
Pined  etouff^.)  A  now  nearlv  obsolete  descrip- 
tion of  ornament,  available  only  on  keyed  instru- 
ments, in  which  an  essential  note  of  a  mdody  is 
struck  at  the  same  moment  with  the  note  imme- 
diately below  it^  the  latter  bong  instantly  re- 
leased, and  the  principal  note  sustained  alone 
(Ex.  i).  It  is  generally  indicated  by  a  small 
note  with  an  oblique  stroke  across  the  stem  (Ex^ 
2),  or  when  used  ia  chords  by  a  line  across  the 
chord  itself  (Ex.  3). 


I. 

-e 1 

2. 

Wrmn. 

<lf)    f7  A  'i    H  IT- 1 

yj— g 0— L 

nvd. 

-f i 1 

r— 1 1 

-J) L_J| 

4  J'      1 

'A' 

^            ■ 

^   f            r             J 

I       A               1     r\ 1^ 

i 

"f: 1 

Its  use  is  now  confined  exdusively  to  the 
organ,  where  it  is  of  great  service  in  giving  the 
effect  of  an  accent,  or  s&rzando,  to  eiwer  single 
notes  or  chords. 

The  term  Acciacatura  is  now  very  generally  ap> 
plied  to  another  closely  allied  form  of  ornament^ 
the  short  appoggiatura  (see  that  word).      [F.  T.] 

ACCIDENTALS.  The  signs  of  chromatic 
alteration,  employed  in  music  to  show  that  the 
notes  to  which  they  are  applied  have  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  a  semitone  or  a  tone.  They  are  five 
in  number,  the  sharp  (()  (Fr.  ditst,  Ger.  Krtua^ 
and  double  sharp  ( x )  (Fr.  dotMe-4iese,  Grer. 
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ACCIDENTALS. 

Ihppelkrem),  which  being  plAoed  before  a  note 
raiae  it  respectively  a  semitone  or  a  tone;  the 
flat  ^b)  (Ft.  b^mol,  Ger.  Be)  and  double-flat  (bb) 
(Fr.  doubU-bSmol,  Ger.  Voppelbe),  which  cause 
the  note  to  be  lowered  to  the  same  extent ;  and 
the  natural  (|j)  (Fr.  hicarre,  Ger.  Quadrat),  which 
is  i^yplied  to  an  abeedy  chromatically  altered 
note  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  original  position. 

In  modem  mnsio  the  siarns  are  placed  at  the 
b^finning  of  the  composition,  immediately  after 
the  def,  when  they  affect  every  note  of  the 
same  name  throughout  the  piece ;  and  they  are 
also  employed  singly  in  the  course  of  the  piece, 
in  which  case  they  only  affect  the  note  to  which 
they  are  applied  and  any  succeeding  note  on  the 
same  line  or  space  within  the  same  bar.  Strictly 
speaking,  only  those  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
a  composition  are  accidentals,  the  sharps  or  flats 
placed  after  the  def  being  known  as  the 
SioNATUBS,  but  as  their  action  is  the  same 
wherever  placed  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  make 
any  distinction  here. 

The  invention  of  accidentals  dates  from  the 
division  of  the  scale  into  hejUM^ords,  an  arrange- 
ment nsually  attributed  to  Guide  d'Ar^o 
(A.D.  1025)  but  probably  in  reality  of  later 
date.^  These  hexachords,  of  which  there  were 
seven,  were  short  scales  of  six  notes  each,  formed 
out  of  a  complete  scale  extending  from  G,  the 
first  line  of  the  bass  stave,  to  £»  the  fourth  space 
of  the  treble,  and  commendng  on  each  successive 
G,  C,  and  F,  excepting  of  course  the  highest  C 
of  all,  which  being  the  last  note  but  two,  could 
not  begin  a  hexachord.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  hexachord  was  that  the  semitone  fell 
between  the  third  and  fourth  notes;  with  the 
hexachords  of  G  and  C  this  was  the  case 
naturallv,  but  in  nnging  the  hexachord  of  F 
it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  B, 
half  a  tone  lower  than  the  original,  in  order 
that  the  semitone  might  £sdl  in  the  right  place. 
This  new  note,  the  invention  of  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  modem  chromatic  alterations, 
was  called  B  mdU  (Fr.  Bhnol,  Ital.  BemoUe, 
still  m  nse),  and  the  hexachord  to  which  it 
belonged  and  the  plainsong  in  which  it  occiured 
were  termed  respeictively  hexackordum  molU  and 
ccmtuB  tnoUis,  while  the  hexachord  of  G,  which 
retMned  the  original  B,  was  known  as  Aesca- 
€hordum  durum,  and  the  melody  employing  it  as 
eantm  durus. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction  in  writing  (for 
modem  notation  was  not  yet  invented,  and 
musical  sounds  were  eenexally  expressed  by 
letters),  the  unaltered  higher  B  was  written 
of  a  square  form,  after  the  fashion  of  a  black 
lettw  b>  from  which  droumstanoe  it  received  the 
name  B  quadnUum  (Fr.  B4  queurre,  B4  earri, 
Ital.  Be  quadra,  Ger.  Quadrat,  still  in  use),  while 
the  new  lower  B  was  written  as  a  Koman  b  and 
called  B  rotundum  (Fr.  B  rond,  Ital.  B  roiondo). 
The  square  B,  slightly  altered  in  shape,  has 
become  the  i)  and  &e  round  B  the  b  of  modem 


of  hnsdioffds  tai  Ui  wtltliisit  bat  on 
•MWTMMaiidslntbemltb  (BwFMk, 
ltaMiiH,*vt.Oaldo4 
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munc,  and  thev  have  in  course  of  time  come  to  be 
applieid  to  all  the  other  notes.  The  inconvenience, 
as  it  at  that  time  appeared,  of  having  two  different 
kinds  of  B*s  led  tne  Crerman  mumdans  to  intro- 
duce a  new  letter,  H,  which  however,  probably 
on  account  of  its  similarity  of  shape,  was  given  to 
the  square  B,  while  the  original  designation  of 
B  was  made  over  to  the  newly-invented  round  B. 
This  distinction,  anomalous  as  it  is,  remains  in 
force  in  Grermany  at  the  present  day. 

The  sign  for  chromatically  raising  a  note,  the 
sharp,  is  of  later  date,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Josquin  de  Pres  (1450-1521).  It 
was  originally  written  as  a  square  B  crossed  out 
or  cancelled,  to  show  that  the  note  to  which  it 
was  applied  was  to  be  raised  instead  of  lowered,* 
and  was  called  B  eanceUatwn  (latticed  or  can- 
celled B). 

Modem  music  requires  double  transposition 
signs,  which  raise  or  lower  the  note  a  whole 
tone.  These  are  the  double  flat,  written  bb, 
(or  sometimes  in  old  music  a  large  b  or  a  Greek 
h),  and  the  double  sharp,  written  t^,%,  ^,  or 
more  commonly  x .  The  double  sharp  and 
double  flat  are  never  employed  in  the  signature, 
and  the  only  case  in  which  the  natural  is  so 
placed  occurs  when  in  the  course  of  the  oom- 
podtion  it  becomes  necessanr  to  change  the 
ngnature  to  one  with  fewer  flats  or  sharps,  in 
o^er  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  many  aoddentals. 
In  this  case  the  omitted  sharps  or  flats  are 
indicated  in  the  new  signature  by  naturab.  The 
proper  use  of  the  natiuiJ  is  to  annul  the  effect 
of  an 'already  used  sharp  or  flat,  and  it  has  thus 
a  double  nature,  since  it  can  dther  raise  or  lower 
a  note  according  as  it  is  used  to  cancel  a  flat  or 
a  sharp.  Some  of  the  earlier  composers  appear 
to  have  objected  to  this  ambiguity,  and  to  obviate 
it  they  emploved  the  natural  to  counteract  a  flat 
only,  using  Uie  flat  to  express  in  all  cases  the 
lowering  of  a  note,  even  when  it  had  previoudy 
been  diarpened :  thus 


ft*  oMtnay  HV*  tbat  tlMM 


This  method  of  writing  merdy  substitutes  a 
greater  equivocalness  for  a  less,  and  is  only 
mentioned  here  as  a  ffuit,  the  knowledge  of 
whidi  is  necessary  for  the  ooixeot  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  older  compodtions. 

After  a  double  sharp  or  flat  the  cancelling 
signs  are  i]|and  bb,  which  reduce  the  note  to 
a  single  sharp  or  flat  (ibr  it  very  rardy  happens 
that  a  double  sharp  or  double  flat  is  followed  at 
once  by  a  natural) ;  for  example — 


*  SonM  writen  eontMid  that  tiM  fow  eras  ItaiM  of  the  ihaip  «< 
Intended  to  rqiicMnt  ttM  foareomBMM  or  ttM  efarooiAtk  Mmltoo*.  t 
tUs  appMn  10  bo  ft  bndAd  teliatko.  1 
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ACCIDENTALS. 


When  a  note  which  is  sharpeiied  in  the 
signatare  becomes  altered  in  the  ooune  of  the 
compodtion  to  a  flat,  or  vice  vena,  the  alteration 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  sign  t)b  or  tit,  the 
object  of  the  natural  being  to  canc^  the  signatore, 
while  the  following  flat  or  sharp  indicates  the 
further  altomtion,  as  in  Schabert  s  '  Impiompta/ 
Op.  90,  No.  2,  bars  4  and  164 ;  this  is,  howerer, 
not  usual,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  a  single  sharp  or 
flat  fully  answers  the  purpose.  (See  Beethoven, 
Trio,  op.  97,  bar  35). 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
the  accidentals  occurring  during  a  composition 
were  often  not  marked,  the  singers  or  players 
beinff  supposed  to  be  sufficiency  educated  to 
supiuy  them  for  themselves.  In  the  signature 
only  the  first  flat,  £b,  was  ^er  marked,  and 
indeed  we  find  numerous  examples  of  a  similar 
irregularity  as  late  as  Bach  and  Handel,  who 
sometimes  wrote  in  G  minor  with  one  flat,  in 
C  minor  with  two,  and  so  on.  Thus  Handel*s 
Suite  in  E  contaiidng  the  'Harmonious  Black- 
smith' was  originally  written  with  three  sharps, 
and  is  so  published  in  Arnold's  edition  of 
Handel's  worVs,  No.  i  a8  ;  and  the  trio  in  '  Ads 
and  Gralatea,'  'The  flocks  shall  leave  the  moun- 
tains,* though  in  C  minor,  is  written  with  two 
flats  in  the  signature  and  the  third  marked 
throughout  as  nn  accidentaL  In  the  same  way 
the  sharp  seventh  in  minor  oompodtions,  although 
an  essential  note  of  the  scale,  is  not  placed  in  the 
signature,  but  is  ■vmiien  as  an  aoddentaL 

In  fVenoh  the  chromatio  alterations  are  ex* 
pressed  by  the  words  diiae  (sharp)  and  b4mol 
(flat)  affixed  to  the  syllables  by  which  the  notes 
are  usually  called;  for  example,  Eb  ii  called 
mi-h^ol,  0$  tol-dUte,  etc.  and  in  Italian  the 
equivalents  dietii  and  bemolU  are  similarly 
employed,  but  in  Grerman  the  raidng  of  a  note 
is  expressed  by  the  svllable  is  and  the  lowering 
by  es  joined  to  the  letter  which  represents  the 
note,  thus  G|  is  called  Git,  Gb  Get,  and  so  on 
with  all  except  Bb  and  BQ,  which  have  their 
own  distinctive  names  of  B  and  H.  Some 
writers  have  lately  used  the  syllable  Hen  for  Bb 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  an  amendment  which 
appears  to  possess  some  advantages,  though  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  restore  to  the 
present  H  its  original  name  of  B,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  syllables  Bit  and  JBet  for  B  sharp  and 
B  flat.  [F.  T.] 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  This  term  is  applied 
to  any  subddiary  part  or  parts,  whether  vocal  or 
instrumental,  that  are  added  to  a  melody,  or  to 
a  mudcal  oompodtion  in  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  with  a  view  to  the  enrichment  of  its 
general  efl*ect ;  and  also,  in  the  case  of  vocal 
oompodtions,  to  support  and  sustain  the  voices. 

An  accompaniment  may  be  either  'Ad  libi- 
tum' or  '  Obligata'  It  b  said  to  be  Ad  libitum 
when,  although  capable  of  increasing  the  relief 
and  variety,  it  is  yet  not  essential  to  Uie  complete 
rendering  of  the  mudc.  It  is  said  to  be 
Obligate  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  compodtion. 

J^oDg  the  earliest  specimens  of  instrumental  { 


AOOOBIPANIMENT. 

aeomiyaniment  that  have  descended  to  ns,  mf 
be  mentioned  the  organ  parts  to  some  of  tbt 
services  and  anthems  by  English  oomposen  d 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  These  eoiwil 
for  the  most  part  of  a  condensation  of  the  void 
parts  into  two  staves ;  fomung  what  would  dov 
be  termed  a  'short  score.'  lliese  therefore  ar» 
Ad  libitum  accompaniments.  The  fcdlowiig 
are  the  opening  bars  of  <  Rejoyoe  in  the  Locde 
allwayes,'  by  John  Eedfi)rd  (about  154$)  :— 


f^ 


before  speaking  of  Obligate  aooompanimest 
it  is  necesMiry  to  notice  the  remarkable  instn- 
mental  verdons  of  some  of  the  early  chaidi 
services  and  anthems,  as  those  by  Tallis,  Gibboiu, 
Amner,  etc.  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  is 
some  of  the  old  organ  and  other  MS.  mosic 
books.  These  verdons  are  so  full  of  runs,  trilk 
beats,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  and  are  s) 
opposed  in  feeling  to  the  quiet  solidity  and  sober 
dignity  of  the  vocal  parts,  that  even  if  written 
by  the  same  hand,  which  is  scarcely  credible, 
it  is  imposdble  that  the  former  can  ever  have 
been  dedgned  to  be  used  as  an  aooompaniment 
to  the  latter.  For  example,  the  instrumeoui 
passage  oorreeponding  with  the  vocal  setting  of 
the  words  '  Thine  honourable,  true,  and  only  Soa' 
in  the  Te  Deum  of  Tallis  (died  1585)  stands 
thus  in  the  old  cc^ies  in  question  :— 


while  that  of  the  phrase  to  the  words  'The  nohli 
army    of  martyrs   praise   Thee,'  in   the  well- 
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known  Te  Deum  in  F  of  Gibbons  (1583-1625), 
appears  in  this  shape : — 


ACCOMPANIMENT. 
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The  headings  or  '  Indexing*  of  these  yersions 
stand  as  follows,  and  are  very  su^estive :— '  Tallis 
in  D,  oigan  part  varied* ;  'Te  Beum,,  Bir. Tallis, 
with  Variations  for  the  Oigan' ;  'Gibbons  in  F, 
Morning,  with  Variations';  'Te  Deum,  Mr. 
Orlando  Gibbons,  in  F  &  at,  varied  for  the 
Organ';  and  so  fcnrth.  There  is  little  doubt 
therefore  that  the  versions  under  notioe  were  not 
intended  as  accompaniments  at  all,  but  were 
variations  or  adapta^ons  like  the  popuhur '  Tran- 
scriptions' of  the  present  day,  and  made  for 
separate  use,  that  use  being  doubtless  as  volunta- 
ries. This  explanation  of  the  matter  receives 
confirmation  fixnn  the  £sct  that  a  second  old  and 
more  legitimate  orean  part  of  those  services  is 
also  extant)  for  wmoh  no  ostensible  use  would 
have  existed,  if  not. to  accompany  the  voices. 
Ck)mpare  the  following  extract  from  Oibbons's 
Te  Deum  (' The  noble  army  of  Martyrs')  with 
the  preceding. 


An  eariy  specimen  of  a  8hdi%  piece  of  'obligate' 
ot^m  aooomjpaniment  is  presented  by  the  opening 
phrase  of  Orlando  Gibbons's  Te  Deum  in  D 
niinor,  which  i^pears  as  follows : — 


The  early  organ  parts  oontained  very  fow  if 
any  directions  as  to  the  amount  of  organ  tone  to 
be  used  by  way  of  accompaniment.  Indeed  the 
organs  were  not  capable  of  affording  much 
variety.  Even  the  most  complete  instruments  of 
Tallis  s  time,  and  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
seem  to  have  consisted  only  of  a  very  limited 
'choir'  and  'great'  oxsans,  sometimes  also  called 
'little'  and  'great'  from  the  oomparative  size 
of  the  external  separate  cases  that  enclosed  themi ; 
and  occasionally  'soft,'  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tract, and  'loud'  organs  in  reference  to  the  oom- 
parative strength  of  their  tone. 

Other  instruments  were  used  besides  the  organ 
in  the  accompaniment  of  church  music.  Dr. 
Bimbault,  in  the  introduction  to  'A  Collection 
of  Anthems  by  CcMoaposers  of  the  Madrigalian 
Ens'  edited  by  him  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  in  1845,  distinctly  states  that  '  all  verse 
or  Bolp  anthems  anterior  to  the  Restoration  were 
accompanied  with  viols,  the  organ  being  only 
used  in  the  full  parts ;'  and  the  contents  of  the 
volume  consist  entirely  of  anthems  that  illustrate 
how  this  was  done.  From  the  first  anthem  in 
that  ooUeotion,  'Blow  out  the  trumpet,'  by  M. 
Este  (about  1600),  the  following  example  is  taken 
— the  five  lower  staves  being  instruments : — 


MCAK, 

Tknor. 


IS 


r-rcfrtl 


Hhhj  J  j;]jji^    J  r  1 


M    f  \'\rj.  \fV'    v\ 


The  reaources  for  varied  otgan  accompaniment 
were  somewhat  extended  in  the  17th  century 
through  the  introduction,  by  Father  Smith  and 
Xteoatus  Harris,  of  a  few  stops,  untU  then 
unknown  in   i»ioM  country;   ana*  also   \ff  the 
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insertion  of  an  additional  short  manual  organ 
called  the  Echo ;  bat  no  details  have  descended 
to  us  as  to  whether  these  new  acquisitions  were 
turned  to  much  account.  The  organ  accompani- 
ments had  in  &ct  ceased  to  be  written  with  the 
former  fullness,  and  had  gradually  assumed  simply 
an  outline  form.  That  result  was  the  consequence 
of  the  discovery  and  gradual  introduction  of  a 
83r8tem  by  whidi  the  harmonies  were  indicated 
by  means  of  fyuret,  a  short-hand  method  of 
writing  which  afterwards  became  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Thorough  Bam,  The  'short-score* 
accompaniments — ^which  had  previously  been 
generally  written,  and  the  counterparts  of  which 
are  now  invariably  inserted  beneath  the  vocal 
scores  of  the  moaem  reprints  of  the  old  full 
services  and  anthems — were  discontinued;  and 
the  scores  of  all  choral  movements  published 
during  the  i8th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  were  for  the  most  part  furnished 
with  a  figured  bass  only  by  way  of  written 
accompaniment.  The  custom  of  indicating  the 
harmonies  of  the  accompaniment  in  outline,  and 
leaving  the  performer  to  interpret  them  in  any 
of  the  many  various  ways  of  which  they  were 
susceptible,  was  followed  in  secular  music  as 
well  as  in  sacred ;  and  was  observed  at  least 
from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Puroell's 
'Orpheus  Britannicus,'  in  1697,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  production  of  the  Engb'sh  ballad 
operas  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
oentury. 

In  committing  to  paper  the  accompaniments 
to  the  'solos*  and  'verses*  of  the  anthems 
written  during  the  period  just  indicated,  a 
figured  bass  was  generally  all  that  was  associated 
with  the  voice  part;  but  in  the  symphonies  or 
'  ritomels  *  a  treble  part  was  not  unfrequently 
suppb'ed,  usually  in  single  notes  only,  for  the 
right  hand,  and  a  figured  bass  for  the  left 
Occasionally  also  a  direction  was  given  for  the 
use  of  a  particular  oigan  register,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them ;  as  '  comet  stq),* '  bassoon  stop,* 
'trumpet  or  hautboy  stop,*  'two  diapasons,  left 
hand,*  'stop  diapMon  and  flute';  and  in  a  few 
instances  tne  particular  manual  to  be  used  was 
named,  as  'eocho,*  '  swelling  organ,*  etc. 

Although  the  English  oigans  had  been  so 
much  improved  in  tiie  volume  and  variety  of 
their  tone  that  the  employment  of  oUier  in- 
struments gradually  fell  into  disuse,  yet  even  the 
best  of  them  were  fiir  from  being  in  a  state  of 
convenient  completeness.  Until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  centurv  English  oigans  were  without 
pedals  of  anv  kincC  and  when  these  were  added 
they  were  xat  fifty  years  made  to  the  wrong 
compass.  There  was  no  independent  pedal  oigan 
worthy  of  the  name ;  no  sixteen-feet  stops  on  the 
manuals;  the  swell  was  of  incomplete  range; 
and  mechanical  means,  in  the  shape  of  composition- 
pedals  for  changing  the  combination  of  stems 
were  almost  entirdy  unknown;  so  that  the 
means  for  giving  a  good  instrumental  rendering 
of  the  suggested  accompaniments  to  the  English 
anthems  really  only  dates  back  about  thirty 
years. 


AOCOMPANIMENt. 

The  best  mode  of  acoompanyiiig  a  single  voice 
in  compositions  of  the  kind  under  consideration 
was  fully  illustrated  by  Handel  in  the  slightly 
instrumented  songs  of  his  oratorios,  combined 
with  his  own  way  of  reducing  his  thorough-bass 
figuring  of  the  same  into  musical  sounds.  Most 
musicu  readers  will  readily  recall  many  songs  so 
scored.  The  tradition  as  to  Handel's  method 
of  supplying  the  intermediate  harmonies  has  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  following 
way.  The  late  Sir  Geoige  Smart,  at  the  time  of 
the  Handel  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1784,  was  a  youthful  chorister  of  the  Clumel 
Boyal  of  eight  years  of  age ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  scores  of  the  music 
for  Joah  Bates,  who,  besides  officiating  as  con- 
ductor, presided  at  the  organ.  In  ^e  songs 
Bates  frequently  supplied  chords  of  two  or 
three  notes  from  the  fisnires  on  a  soft-toned 
unison-stop.  The  boy  lo^ed  first  at  the  book, 
then  at  the  conductor's  fingers,  and  seemed 
somewhat  puzzled,  which  being  perceived  by 
Bates,  he  said,  'my  little  fellow,  you  seem 
rather  curious  to  discover  my  authority  for  the 
chords  I  have  just  been  playing;*  to  which 
observation  voung  Smart  cautiouslv  r^>lied« 
'well,  I  dont  see  the  notes  in  the  score;* 
whereupon  Mr.  Bates  added,  'very  true,  but 
Handel  himself  used  constantly  to  supply  the 
harmonies  in  precisely  the  same  way  I  have 
just  been  doing,  as  I  have  myself  nrequently 
witnessed.* 

Acting  on  this  tradition,  received  fixnn  the 
lips  of  the  late  Sir  Oeoige  Smart,  the  writer  of 
the  present  article,  when  presiding  occasionally^ 
for  many  years,  at  the  organ  at  the  concerts 
given  by  Mr.  Hullah*8  Upper  Singing  Schools  in 
St.  Miyrtin's  HaU,  frequently  suppUed  a  few 
simple  inner  parts ;  and  as  in  after  conversations 
witn  Mr.  Hullah  as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
leading  instrumental  artists  of  the  orchestra,  he 
learnt  that  the  effect  was  good,  he  was  led  to 
conclude  that  such  insertions  were  in  accordance 
with  Handel's  intention.  Acting  on  this  ocm- 
viction  he  fr^uently  applied  Handel's  perfect 
manner  of  accompanying  a  sacred  song,  to  anthem 
solos;  for  its  exact  representation  was  quite 
practicable  on  most  new  or  modernised  English 
organs.  Of  this  &ct  one  short  illustration  must 
suffice.  The  introductory  symphony  to  the  alto 
solo  by  Dr.  Boyce  ( 1 7 10- 1 779)  to  the  words  begin- 
ning '  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord  is, 
in  the  original,  written  in  two  parts  only,  namely , 
a  solo  for  the  right  hand,  and  a  moving  bass  m 
single  notes  for  the  left;  no  harmony  bein^ 
given,  nor  even  figures  denoting  any.  By  taking 
tiie  melody  on  a  solo  stop,  the  bass  on  the  pedals 
(sixteen  feet)  with  the  manual  (eight  feet) 
coupled,  giving  the  bass  in  octaves,  to  represent 
the  orchestral  violoncellos  and  double  basses, 
the  left  hand  is  left  at  liberty  to  supply  inner 
harmony  parts.  These  latter  are  printed  in 
small  notes  in  the  next  and  all  following  examples. 
In  this  manner  a  well-balanced  and  complete 
effect  is  secured,  such  as  was  not  possible  on  anj 
organ  in  England  in  Dr.  Bi^oe's  own  day. 
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Notice  may  here  be  taken  of  a  oustom  that 
haa  previuled  lor  many  years  in  the  manner  of 
supplying  the  indicated  harmonies  to  many  of 
Handel's  recatal^ves.  Handel  recognised  two 
whoUy  distinct  methods  of  sustaining  the  voice 
in  such  pieces.  Sometimes  he  supported  it  by 
means  of  an  accompaniment  ohidiy  for  bow 
instruments ;  while  at  -other  times  he  proyided 
only  a  skeleton  score,  as  already  described.  In 
the  four  connected  recitatives  in  the  '  Messiah/ 
beginning  with  '  There  were  shepherds/  Handel 
alternated  the  two  manners,  employing  each 
twice;  and  Bach,  in  his  'Matthew  Passion 
Music/  makes  the  same  distinction  between  the 
ocdinary  redtatives  and  those  of  our  Lord.  It 
became  the  custom  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  to  play  the  harmonies  of 
ihejigured  recitatives  not  on  a  keyed  instrument, 
but  on  a  violoncello.  When  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  substitution  was  made,  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  ascertain;  but  if  it  was  part  of 
Haiidel*8  design  to  treat  the  tone-quality  of  the 
smaller  bow  instruments  as  one  of  his  sources  of 
reUef  and  musical  contrast,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case,  the  use  of  a  deeper  toned  instru- 
ment of  the  same  kind  in  lieu  of  the  organ 
would  seem  rather  to  have  interfered  with  that 
design.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  custom 
may  have  taken  its  rise  at  some  provincial  music 
meeting,  where  either  there  was  no  organ,  or 
where  the  organist  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
traditionary  manner  of  accompanying ;  and  that 
some  expert  violoncellist  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
time  supplied  the  harmonies  in  the  way  that 
afterwards  became  the  customary  manner. 

But  to  continue  our  notice  of  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  old  anthem  music.  A  prei^ent 
caatom  with  the  iSth-centuiy  composers  was  to 
write,  by  way  of  introductory  symphony,  a  bass 
part  ii  mariced  character,  with  a  direction  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  to  be  played  on  the  'loud  organ, 
two  diapasons,  left  himd  ;  and  to  indicate  by 
figures  a  ri^ht-hand  part,  to  be  played  on  the 
'  soft  organ,  of  course  in  close  harmony.  By 
playing  such  a  bass  on  the  pedals  (sixteen  feet) 
with  the  great  manual  coupled  thereto^,  not  only 
is  the  biMS  part  enriched  by  being  played  in 
<jf(tKV98f  but  the  two  hands  are  left  free  for  the 


interpretation  of  the  %ures  im  fidler  and  more 
extended  harmony.  The  following  example  of 
this  form  of  aocompanim^it  occurs  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bass  solo  to  the  words  'Thou 
art  about  my  path  and  about  my  bed,  *  by  Dr.  Croft 
(1677  to  1727). 


Sometimes  the  symphony  to  a  solo,  if  of  an 
arioso  character,  can  be  very  agreeably  given 
out  on  a  combination  of  abapB,  sounding  the 
unison,  octave,  and  sub-octave,  of  the  notes 
played,  as  the  stopped  diapason,  flute,  and  bourdon 
on  the  great  oigan;  the  pedal  bass,  as  before 
consisting  of  a  light -toned  sixteen -feet  stop 
with  the  manual  coupled.  Dr.  Greene's  (died 
1755)  <^^  ^^^  to  ^o  words  ^  Among  the  gods 
th^  is  none  like  Thee,  O  Lord,*  is  in  a  s^le 
that  affords  a  favoitrable  opportunity  for  this  kind 
of  organ  treatment. 

Gt,  Organ,  Bourdon,  Stopped 
Diapason  and  FluU, 
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The  fbregtnog  ezamples  Ohxitrate  tho  iiuuaner 
in  which  EngUiBh  •nthem  flolos  and  their  sym- 
phoniesy  presenting  «s  they  do  suoh  varied 
otUlme,  may  be  aooompanied  and  filled  np.  But 
in  the  ohonJ  parts  of  anthems  equally  appropriate 
instrumental  effects  can  also  frequently  be  in- 
troduced, by  reason  of  fhe  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  English  organs  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  introduction  of  the  tuba  on 
a  fourth  manual  has  been  an  accession  of  great 
importance  in  Hob  respect.  Tak»  for  illustration 
the  chorus  by  Kent  (i 700-1 776),  'Thou,  O 
Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,*  the 
climax  of  which  is,  in  the  original,  rather 
awkwardly  broken  up  into  short  fragmentary 
portions  by  rests,  but  which  can  now  be 
i^propriately  and  advantsgeously  united  by  a 
fiow  intermediate  jubilant  notes  in  soma  sueh 
manner  as  the  following : — 


Great  Orffon  wUh  Daubk  Diapofon, 
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Again,  in  Dr.  Greene's  anthem,  'God  is  our 
hope  and  strength,'  occurs  a  short  chorus,  'O 
behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,'  which,  after  a 
short  trio^  is  repeated,  in  precisely  the  same 
form  as  that  in  which  it  previously  appears. 
According  to  the  modem  rules  of  musical  con- 
struction and  development  it  would  be  considered 
desirable  to  add  some  fresh  feature  on  the  repe- 
tition, to  enhance  the  effect.  This  can  now  be 
supplied  in  this  way,  or  in  some  other  analogous 
to  it. 

Great  Orgtm,  wUk  DotAte  IHapatm, 


The  organ  part  to  Dr.  Arnold's  coUectien  of 
Cathedral  Music,  published  in  1790,  consisito 
chiefly  of  treble  and  bass,  with  figures;  so 
does  that  to  the.  Cathedral  Music  of  "Dr.  Dupais, 
printed  a  few  years  later.  Vincent  Novello's 
oigan  part  to  Dr.  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music, 
issued  about  five-and-twenty  years  a^o,  on  the 
contrary,  was  arranged  alnmt  as  exdusively  in 
'short  score.'  Thus  after  a  period  of  three 
centuries,  and  after  experiment  and  much  ex- 
perience, organ  accompaniments,  in  the  case  of 
lull  choral  pieces,  came  to  be  written  down  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  on  which  they  were 
prmared  at  the  commencement  of  that  period. 

IlluBtrations  showing  the  way  of  interpredng 
figured  basses  could  be  continued  to  almost  any 
extent,  but  those  already  given  will  probably  be 
suffident  to  indicate  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  accompaniment,  when  the  organ  will 
permit,  and  when  the  effects  of  the  modem 
orchestra  are  allowed  to  exercise  some  influence. 

Chants  frequently  offer  much  opportunity  for 
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variety  and  relief  in  the  way  of  aooompaniment. 
The  Bo-called  Gregorian  duuiis  being  ori^;inally 
written  without  harmony — at  any  rate  in  the 
modem  acceptation  of  the  term — the  aooompanyist 
is  left  at  liberty  to  supply  sudi  as  his  taste  and 
mosical  resomrcee  suggest.  The  English  chants, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  written  with  vocal  har- 
mony from  the  first ;  and  to  them  much  agreeable 
change  can  be  imparted  either  by  altering  the 
position  of  the  harmonies,  or  by  forming  fresh 
melodic  figures  on  the  original  harmomo  pro- 
gressions. When  sung  in  unison,  as  is  now 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  wholly  firesh  harmonies 
can  be  supplied  to  the  English  chants,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gregorian.  Ideated  in  this  manner 
they  are  as  susceptible  of  great  variety  and 
agreeable  contrast  as  are  the  older  <diants. 

In  aooompanying  English  psalm  tunes  it  is 
usual  to  make  use  of  somewhat  fuller  harmony 
than  that  which  is  represented  by  the  four 
written  Yoioe-parts.  The  rules  of  musical  com- 
position, as  well  as  one^s  own  musical  instinct, 
frequently  require  that  certain  notes,  when 
oaipbined  with  others  in  a  particular  manner,, 
should  be  followed  by  others  in  certain  fixed 
progressions;  and  these  progressions,  so  natural 
and  good  in  themselves,  occasionally  lead  to  a 
suooeieding  chord  or  chords  heang  presented  in 
'incomplete  harmony'  in  the  four  vocal  parts. 
In  SQcn  cases  it  is  the  custom  for  the  ao- 
companyist  to  supply  the  omitted  elements  of  the 
hannonY;  a  process  known  by  the  term  'filling 
in.'  ACendelssohn's  Organ  Sonatas,  Nos.  5  and 
6,  each  of  which  opens  with  a  chorale,  afford 
good  examples  of  how  the  usual  parts  may  be 
supplementisd  with  advantage.  The  incomplete 
had^onies  are  to  be  met  wiUi  most  frequently  in 
the  last  one  or  two  chords  of  the  clauses  of  a  tune ; 
the  omitted  note  being  generally  the  interval  of 
a  fifth  above  the  bass  note  of  the  last  chord ; 
which  harmony  note,  as  essential  to  its  correct 
introduction,  sometimes  requires  the  octave  to  the 
preceding  Ittss  note  to  be  introduced,  as  at  the 
end  of  the  third  clause  of  the  example  below ;  or 
to  be  retted  if  already  present,  as  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  clause.  An  accompaniment  which  is 
to  direct  and  sustain  the  voices  of  a  congrega- 
tion should  be  marked  and  decided  in  character^ 
without  being  disjointed  or  broken.  This  com- 
Innatian  of  distinctness  with  c<mtinuity  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  the^r^eiition 
notes  are  treated.  Bepetition  notes  appear  with 
greater  or  less  fi^uency  in  one  or  other  of  the 
vocal  parts  of  nearly  all  psalm  tunes,  as  exhibited 
in  the  example  bdow.  These  that  occur  in  the 
melody  should  not  be  combined,  but  on  the 
contruy  should  generally  speaking  be  repeated 
with  great  distinctness.  As  such  notes  present  no 
melodic  movement,  but  only  rhythmic  progress, 
congregations  have  on  that  aocount  a  tendency 
to  wwU  to  hear  the  step  firom  a  note  to  its 
Iteration  announced  befiure  they  proceed  ;  so 
that  if  the  repetition  note  be  not  dearly  defined, 
hesitation  among  the  voices  is  i^t  to  arise,  and 
the  strict  time  is  lost.  The  following  example 
will  sound  very  tame  and  undecided  if  all  the 
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repetition  notes  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
and  second  clauses  be  held  on. 

A  very  little  will  suffice  to  steady  and  con- 
nect the  organ  tone ;  a  single  note  frequently 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  even 
in  an  inner  part,  as  indicated  by  the  binds  in  the 
following  example.  A  repetition  note  in  the 
bass  pait  may  freely  be  iterated  on  the  pedal, 
particularly  if  there  should  be  a  tendency  among 
the  voices  to  drag  or  proceed  with  indedaion. 

Old  Hundredth  tune. 
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The  important  subject  of  additional  aooompani* 
ments  to  works  already  possessing  orchestral 
parts,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  want  of  an 
organ,  or  obtaining  the  increased  effects  of  the 
modem  orchestra,  is  treated  under  the  head  of 
Additional  Aooompanimsnts.  [£.  J.  H.] 

ACCORDION  (Ger.  Handharmonika,  also 
ZiehharmorUka),  A  portable  instrument  of  the 
firee-reed  species,  mvented  at  Vienna  by  Damian, 
in  the  year  1829.  It.  consists  of  a  small  pair  of 
hand-bellows,  to  one  side  of  which  is  affixed  a 
key-board,  containing,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  instrument,  from  five  to  fi^  keys.  These 
keys  open  valves  admitting  the  wind  to  metal 
reeds,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  each 
key  sounds  two  notes,  the  one  in  expanding,  the 
other  in  compressiu£p  the  bellows.  The  right 
hand  is  placed  over  uie  key-board,  while  the  left 
works  the  bellows,  on  the  lower  side  of  which 
are  usually  to  be  found  two  keys  which  admit 
wind  to  other  reeds  furnishing  a  simple  harmony 
— ^mostly  the  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  capabilities  of  the  in- 
strument are  extremely  limited,  as  it  can  only 
be  played  in  one  key,  and  even  in  that  one 
imperfectly ;  it  is,  in  fiict,  but  little  more  than 
a  toy.  It  was  originally  an  extension  of  the 
'mouth-harmonica*  —  a  toy  constructed  on  a 
similar  principle,  in  which  the  reeds  were  set 
in  vibration  by  blowing  through  holes  with  the 
mouth,  instead  of  by  a  key-boani.  This  latter  in- 
strument is  also  known  as  the  .<Eolika.     FE.  P.] 
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AGIS  AND  GALATEA.  A  'masque/ 
or  'ierenata»*  or  'pastonJ  opens*  oompoeed  by 
Handel  at  Cannons,  probably  in  1720  (date  is 
wanting  on  autograpn) ;  and  performed  there 
probably  in  1 7  s  i .  Words  by  Guy,  with  additions 
by  Pope,  Hughes,  and  Dryden.  Be-«oored  by 
Mozart  for  Yaa  Swieten,  Nov.  1788.  Put  on 
the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  by  Macz^ady,  Feb.  5, 
1843. — ' Aci,  Galatea,  e  Polifeino,*  an  entirely  dif- 
fierent  work,  was  composed  in  Italy  im  1 708-9. 

ACT.  A  section  of  a  drama  having  a  complete- 
ness and  often  a  dimaz  of  its  own.  Though  the 
word  Act  has  no  representative  in  Greek,  the 
division  indicated  bv  it  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancient  theatre,  where  the  intervention  of  the 
chorus  stopped  the  action  as  completely  as  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  in  the  modem.  The  '  Plutus  * 
of  Aristophanes,  the  earliest  Greek  play  itom 
which  the  chorus  was  extruded,  has  come  down 
to  us  without  breaks  or  divisions  of  any  kind ; 
practically,  therefore,  it  is  ^  in  one  act.'  Whether 
the  earlier  essays  of  Boman  dramatists  were 
divided  into  acts  by  themselves  is  uncertun. 
The  canon  of  Horace,  that  a  drama  should  con- 
sbt  of  neither  more  or  less  than  five  acts  ('  Epist. 
ad  Pisones,*  189),  was  doubtless  drawn  from  pre- 
vious experience  and  practice. 

The  number  of  acts  into  which  the  modem 
drama  is  divided,  though  of  course  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  subject^  is  governed  by  manv 
ooiisideratioBS  unknown  to  the  ancient,  in  vrMax 
'the  unities*  of  place  as  well  as  of  time  and 
action  was  strictly  observed.  With  us  the  locality 
generally  changes  with  each  act,  frequently  with 
each  scene.  For  -this  change  the  convenience  of 
the  mechanist  and  even  of  the  soene-shifter  has 
to  be  donsulted.  In  the  musical  drama  other 
considerations  beside  these- add  to  the  difficulties 
of  laying  out  the  action;  such  as  variety  and 
contrast  of  musical  effect,  and  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  the  performers,  whose  vocal  exertions 
must  not  be  continued  too  long  without  interrup- 
tion. It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  operas, 
even  of  the  same  class,  present  examples  of  every 
kind  of  division.  French  '  grand  opi^*  consists 
still  generally,  as  in  the  days  when  Quinault  and 
LuUy  worked  together,  of  five  acts;  French 
'opera  comique*  of  three,  and  often  one  only. 
The  Italians  and  Germans  have  adopted  every 
number  of  acts,  perhaps  most  often  three.  In 
performance  the  divitdon  into  acts  made  by  the 
author  or  composer  is  fr^uently  changed. 
Mozart*s  'Nozze  di  Yiga^ro,*  originally  in  four 
acts,  is  now  generally  played  in  two ;  and  Mey- 
erbeer's '  Huguenots,*  originally  in  five,  in  four. 

The  curtain  let  down  between  the  acts  of  a 
drama  is  called  in  the  theatre  '  the  act  drop.* 

Handel  (Schoelcher,  288,  etc.)  applies  the  word 
to  oratorios,  and  it  is  used  by  J.  S.  Bach  in  a 
manner  probably  unique.  He  heads  his  cantata 
'Gottes  Zeit  ist  das  allerbeste  Zeit*  with  the 
words  'Actus  Tragicus.*  It  is  what  would  be  called 
among  ourselves  a  funeral  anthem.  [J.  H.] 

ACTION  (Fr.  Le  Mieamqiie ;  ItaL  Mecaniea  \ 
Ger.  MeckanUmmt  Mechanik),  the  mechanical 
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oontrivanoe  by  means  of  which  the  impdbe  of 
the  player's  finger  is  transmitted  to  the  strings 
of  a  pianoforte,  to  the  metal  tongue  (free  reed) 
of  a  harmonium,  or  by  the  finger  or  foot  to  the 
column  of  air  in  an  organ-pipe.  In  the  harp  the 
action,  governed  by  the  player's  foot  upon  the 
pedab,  effects  a  change  of  key  of  a  senutone  or 
whole  tone  at  will.  In  the  pianoforte  the  acdoQ 
assumes  special  importance  from  the  capability 
this  instrument  has  to  express  gradations  of  tone ; 
and  as  the  player's  perfimnanoe  can  never  be 
quite  consciously  controlled — more  or  less  of  it 
being  automatic — we  are,  through  the  fisithful 
correspondence  of  the  action  wHh  the  touch, 
placed  in  direct  relation  with  the  very  individ- 
uality of  the  player.  It  is  this  blending  of  con- 
scious and  unconscious  expression  of  v^ch  the 
pianoforte  action  is  the  medium  that  produces 
upon  us  the  artistic  impression.  There  have 
been  important  variations  in  the  constractioii  of 
pianoforte  actions  that  have  had  even  geogra- 
phical definition,  as  the  "Rngli^l^,  the  German 
action,  or  have  been  named  from  structural  dif- 
ference, as  the  grasshopper,  the  check,  the  repe- 
tition action.  In  the  organ  and  harmonium,  as 
in  the  old  harpsichord  and  spinet,  the  action 
bears  a  less  important  part,  since  the  degree  of 
loudness  or  softness  of  tone  in  those  instruments 
is  not  affected  by  the  touch.  For  history  and 
description  of  the  different  actions  see  Clavi- 
OHORD,  Harhoniuic,  Habp,  Habpbiouobd,  Ob- 
OAN,  and  PlANOFOBTB.  [A.  J.  H.] 

ACUTENESS.  A  muncal  sound  is  said  to  be 
more  aeaie  as  the  vibrations  whidh  produce  it  are 
more  rapid.  It  is  said  to  be  more  gi^avt  as  the 
vibrations  are  slower.    Thus  of  the  two  notes 


and 


the  fbrmer  of  which  is  produced  by  5 1  a  vibraiioDa 
per  second,  and  the  latter  by  256,  the  fbrmer  is 
called  the  more  acute,  the  latter  the  more  grave. 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  not  easy  to 
account  for.  '  Acute  *  means  sharp  in  ^e  sense 
of  a  pointed  or  cutting  instrument^  and  'grave* 
means  heavy ;  but  there  is  no  direct  connection 
between  the  impression  produced  by  rapid  vibra- 
tions on  the  ear  and  a  sharp  edge,  nor  between 
the  effect  of  slow  vibrations  and  the  force  of 
gravitation;  neither  are  these  terms  consistent, 
for  one  is  not  the  antithesis  to  the  other.  To  be 
correct,  either  the  slow  vibration-sound  should  be 
called  'blunt»'  or  the  quick  one  *  light.*  The 
terms  however  are  as  old  as  the  Gre^s,  for  we 
find  them  applied  in  the  same  way  by  Aristides 
Quintilianus,  who  uses  ^i/t  to  denote  the  quick 
vibrating  sounds,  and  jSopi/t  to  denote  the  slow 
ones,  and  they  have  been  transmitted  through  the 
Latin  acer  and  gravU  down  to  our  day.  Other 
figurative  terms  are  similarly  applied.  '  Sharp,* 
for  example,  is  clearly  synonymous  with  '  acute,* 
both  in  derivation  and  api^cation;  but  'flat* 
has  no  analogy  with  grave  or  heavy.  It  is  a 
more  correct  antithesis  to  acute  or  sharp*  for 
one  can  fancy  a  blunt  edggjto  be  in  some  dsgree 
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flattened  and  a  blunt  neecDe  would,  under  the 
microfloope,  undoubtedly  show  a  fl»t  surfiKoe  at 
its  end. 

There  are  however  two  other  words  gtill  more 
generally  used.  Theee  are  'hi^h*  and  'low* ;  the 
former  denotinggieater,  the  latter  lees,  rapidity 
of  Tibration.  The  application  of  these  is  the 
most  puzzling  of  all,  as  there  is  no  imaginable 
comiection  between  any  number  of  vibrations  per 
second,  and  any  degree  of  elevation  above  the 
earth's  surfiM)e.  It  is  very  customary  to  use 
the  figure  of  elevation  to  express  an  idea  of 
magnitude  or  superiority,  as  high  prices,  high 
pressure^,  elevation  of  character,  and  so  on; 
and  if  the  vibration-numbers  corresponding  to 
any  note  had  been  a  matter  of  general  know- 
ledge in  early  ages,  we  might  have  assumed  that 
the  tenns  had  been  chosen  on  this  principle. 
But  the  vibration-numbers  are  quite  a  modem 
discoveiT,  not  even  yet  generally  believed  in  by 
practical  men:  and  unfortunately  such  relations  of 
sound  as  do  address  themselves  to  the  eye  point 
entirely  the  other  way ;  for,  as  already  stated,  the 
grave  sounds  convey  most  strongly  the  idea  of 
magnitude,  and  therefore  by  analogy  these  ought 
to  have  been  called  high  rather  than  low. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  imagined  that  the 
acute  sounds  of  the  voice  were  produced  firom 
ihe  higher  parts  of  the  throat,  and  the  grave  ones 
from  fowet  parts.^  And  this  has  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  origin  A  the 
terms ;  but  the  idea  is  incorrect  and  far-fetched, 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  a  justification. 

As  soon  as  anything  approaching  the  form  of 
musical  notation  by  the  poHHon  of  marks  or 
points  came  into  use,^e  terms  high  and  low  were 
naturally  seized  upon  to  guide  such  positions. 
Thus  our  mumcal  notation  has  come  into  being, 
and  thus  the  connection  between  high  notes  and 
quidc  vibrations  has  become  so  finmy  implanted 
in  our  minds,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  brinff  ourselves  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
truth  vxaJb  the  connexion  is  only  imaginary, 
and  has  no  foundation  in  the  natural  fitness  of 
things.  LW.  P.] 

ADA6IETT0  (Ital.,  diminutive  of  Adagio). 
(i)  a  short  adagio  (e.g.  Baff*8  Suite  m  C).  (a) 
As  a  time  ind^ktion,  somewhat  less  slow  than 
adagio. 

ADAGIO  (ItaL  ad  agio,  'at  ease,'  'leisurely*), 
(i)  A  time-indication.  It  is  unfortunate  Ihat 
great  differences  of  opinion  prevail  among  mu- 
sicians as  to  the  comparative  speed  of  the  terms 
used  to  denote  slow  tune.  According  to  the  older 
anthoritiee  adagio  was  the  slowest  of  all  time, 
then  came  grave,  and  then  largo.  This  is  the 
order  given  by  Clementi.  In  some  more  modem 
works  however,  largo  is  the  slowest^  grave  being 
second  and  adagio  third;  while  others  again 
give  the  order  &us— grave,  adagio,  largo.  It 
is  therefore  iropossible  to  give  any  absolute  rule 
on  the  subject;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  define 
adagio  in  general  terms  as  'very  slow.'  The  exact 
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pace  at  which  any  particular  piece  of  music  thus 
designated  is  to  be  taken  will  either  be  indicated 
by  the  metronomei,  or,  if  this  has  not  been  done, 
can  be  for  the  most  part  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  from  the  character  of  the 
music  itself.  (2)  The  word  is  used  as  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  music,  either  an  independent  piece 
(as  in  the  Mae  of  Mozart's  Adagio  in  B  minor  for 
piano,  or  Schubert's  posthumous  Adagio  in  £), 
or  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  ^mphony, 
quartett,  sonata^  etc.  When  thus  employed,  the 
word  not  only  shows  that  the  music  is  in  very 
slow  timei,  but  also  indicates  its  general  character. 
This  is  mostly  of  a  soft,  tender,  elegiac  tone,  as 
distinguished  from  the  largo,  in  which  (as  the 
name  implies)  there  is  more  breadth  and  digni^. 
The  adagio  also  is  generally  of  a  more  flond 
character,  and  contains  more  embellishments 
and  figurated  passages  than  the  largo.  The 
distinction  between  uib  two  will  be  clearly  seen 
by  comparing  the  adagios  in  Beethoven's  sonatas, 
op.  a,  Nos.  I,  3,  and  op.  13,  with  his  laigos  in  the 
sonatas  op.  a,  No.  a  and  op.  7.  (3)  It  was 
foraierly  used  as  a  general  term  for  a  slow  move« 
ment — *No  modem  has  been  beard  to  play  an 
Adagio  with  greater  taste  aud  feeling  than  AbeL* 
Thus  in  the  autograph  of  Haydn's  Symphony  in 
D  (Salomon,  No.  6  ),  at  the  end  of  the  fint  move- 
ment, we  find  '  S^gue  Adagio,'  though  the  next 
movement  is  an  Andante.  [E.  P.] 

ADAM,  AooLPHS  CHARLX8,  bom  in  Paris 
July  a4,  1803,  was  the  son  of  Louis  Adam,  a 
well-known  musician  and  pianoforte -player 
at  the  Conservatoire.  Although  thus  intimately 
connected  with  the  art  of  music  he  strenuously 
resisted  the  early  and  strong  desire  of  his  son 
to  follow  the  same  calling.  Adolphe  was  sent  to 
an  ordinary  day-school  and  was  refused  all  musical 
instruction,  which  he  himself  tried  to  supply  by 
private  studies,  carried  on  in  secret  and  without 
guidance  or  encouragement.  This  struggle  be- 
tween fiither  and  son  lasted  for  a  long  time.  At 
last  the  quiet  persistence  of  the  young  man  over- 
came the  prejudices  of  paternal  obstinacy.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
Conservatoire,  but  only  as  an  amateur,  and  on 
condition  of  his  promising  solemnly  never  to 
write  for  the  stage,  an  engagement  naturally 
disrc^;arded  by  him  at  a  later  period.  His  first 
master  was  "benoist,  and  his  instrument  the 
organ,  a  choice  trulv  surprising  in  the  future 
composer  of  'La  jobe  fille  de  Grand'  and  'Le 
Postilion  de  Longjumeau.'  His  relations  however 
to  the  'queen  of  instruments'  were  by  no  means 
of  an  elevated  or  even  lasting  kind.  Unabashed 
by  the  great  traditions  of  Frescobaldi,  Bach,  or 
Handel,  he  began  to  thrum  little  tunes  of  his 
own  on  the  organ,  which  however  he  soon 
abandoned  for  its  miniature  counterpart  the  har- 
monium. Adam's  first  success  indeed  was  due  to 
his  clever  improvisations  on  that  instrument  in 
fashionable  dntwing-rooms.  It  was  perhaps  owing 
to  his  want  of  early  training  that  even  at  a  more 
advanced  period  he  was  unable  to  read  music  at 
sight.  The  way  in  which  he  at  last  acquired  the 
sense  of  intuitive  hearings  so^diroensable  for 
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the  musical  composer,  is  pleasantly  described  by 
Adam  himself  in  the  autobiographical  sketch  <^ 
his  life.  '  Soon  after  my  admission  to  the  Ckm- 
servatoire,'  he  sayiB^  'I  was  asked  by  a  school- 
fellow older  than  myself^  to  give  a  lesson  at  his 
solfeggio  class,  he  being  otherwise  engaged.  I 
went  to  take  his  place  with  sublime  self-asa^ion, 
and  although  totally  unable  to  rea^a  ballad  I 
somehow  managed  to  acquit  myself  creditably,  so 
creditably  indeed  that  another  solfeggio  class  was 
assigned  to  me.  Thus  I  learnt  reading  music 
by  teaching  others  how  to  do  it.*  We  are  also 
told  of  his  studying  oounterpoint  under  Eler 
and  Beicha,  which  however,  to  judge  by  the 
results,  cannot  have  amounted  to  nmch.  The 
only  master  to  whom  Adam  owed  sot  only 
an  advance  of  his  musical  knowledge  but  to 
some  extent  the  insight  into  his  own  talent,  was 
that  most  sweet  and  most  brilliant  star  of  modem 
French  opera^  Boieldieu.  He  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
1 8a I,  and  Adam  was  amongst  his  first  and  most 
fiftvourite  pupils.  The  intimacv  which  soon  sprang 
up  between  the  teacher  and  tne  taught  has  been 
pleasantly  described  by  Adam  in  his  posthumous 
little  volume  '  Demiers  souvenirs  d'un  musicien/ 
It  was  owing  to  this  friendship  that  Adam  was 
able  to  connect  his  name  with  a  work  vastly 
superior  to  his  own  powers,  Boieldieu's  'Dame 
Blanche,'  of  which  he  composed  or  rather  com- 
bined the  overture.  By  Boieldieu*s  advice  and 
example  also  our  composer's  talent  was  led  to 
its  most  congenial  ^here  of  action,  the  comic 
opera.  Adam's  first  connections  wiUi  the  stage 
were  of  the  humblest  kind.  In  order  to  acquire 
theatrical  experience  he  is  said  to  have  accepted 
the  appointment  of  supemumeraiy  triangle  at 
the  Gymnase,  from  which  post  he  soon  advanced 
to  that  of  aocompanyist  at  the  same  theatre. 
His  first  independent  attempt  i^t  dramatic  com- 
position was  the  one-act  operetta  of  'Pierre  et 
Catherine,*  brought  out  at  the  Op^ra  Comtque  in 
1S29.  It  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the 
three-act  opera  'Danilowa.'  Both  were  favour- 
ably received,  and,  encouraged  by  his  success, 
Adam  began  to  compose  a  number  of  cn)eratic 
works  wiUi  a  rapidity  and  ease  of  productiveness 
frequently  faisX  to  his  higher  aspirations.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these 
works,  with  the  dates  of  their  fint  performances  : 
'Le  Chalet,'  1834 ;  'Le  Postillan  de  Longjumeau,' 
1835  (Adam's  best  and  most  successful  work) ; 
'Le  Brasseur  de  Preston,'  1838;  '  Le  Boi  d* 
Yvetot,'  184a;  'Cagliostro,'  1844;  'Richard  en 
Palestine,'  same  year ;  also  the  ballets  of ' Faust^' 
1833  (written  for  London);  'La  jolie  fille  de 
GttQd,*  1839 ;  and  'Giselle,*  1841.  Our  remarks 
on  the  remaining  &ots  of  Adam's  biography  can 
be  condensed  into  few  words.  In  1847  he  started, 
at  his  own  expense  and  responsibility,  a  new 
operatic  theatre  called  Th^tre  National,  and 
destined  to  bring  the  works  of  young  aspiring 
composers  before  the  public.  These  laudable 
efforts  were  interrupted  by  tiie  outbreak  of  the 
Bevolution  in  the  February  of  the  anai^ing  year. 
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The  theatre  had  to  dose,  Adam  having  snxik  in 
the  enterprise  all  his  earnings,  and  having  more- 
over incurred  a  considerable  debt,  to  dischai^g^ 
which  he  henceforth,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott^  con- 
sidered the  chief  task  of  his  life.  This  task  he 
accomplished  in  the  oourse  of  five  years,  during 
which  time,  besides  producing  several  operas,  he 
occupied  himself  in  writing  criticisms  and  feuil- 
Idons  for  the  newspapers.  His  contributions  to 
the  ' Constitutionel,'  'Assemble  Nationale,'  and 
'Grazette  Musicale,'  were  much  appreciated  by 
the  public  Although  a  critic  he  succeeded  in 
making  no  enemies.  Some  of  his  sketches,  since 
collected,  are  amusing  and  well  though  not  bril- 
liantly written.  In  1844  he  was  elected  Member 
of  the  Institute ;  in  1849  Professor  of  Composition 
at  the  Conservatoire.  He  died  suddenly  m  1 856. 
His  reputation,  during  his  lifetime  was  not  limited 
to  his  own  country.  He  wrote  operas  and  ballads 
for  London,  BeiJin,  and  St  Petersburg,  which 
capitals  he  also  visited  peraonallv.  His  deserv- 
edly most  popular  opera»  as  we  said  before,  is  the 
'Postilion  ae  Lcoigjumeau,.'  still  frequ^tly 
performed  in  France  and  Grcrmany.  In  the 
latter  country  it  owes  its  lasting  success  chiefly 
to  the  astonishing  vocal  feats  of  Herr  Wachtej, 
whose  own  life  seems  strangely  foreshadowed  by 
the  skilful  and  amusing  libretto. 

Adam  attempted  three  kinds  of  dramatic 
composition,  viz.  the  grand  opera,  in  which  he 
utterly  feuled,  the  ballet^  in  which  he  produced 
some  of  the  most  charming  melodies  chorea- 
graphic  music  has  to  show,  and  tiie  comic  opera^ 
the  one  and  only  real  domain  of  his  talent.  Am 
the  most  successful  of  his  works  in  these  re- 
spective branches  of  art  we  mention  'Kichard 
en  Palestine!,'  'Giselle,'  and  the  'Postilion  de 
Lon^umeau.'  Adam's  position  in  the  history  of 
music,  and  more  especially  of  comic  opera,  may 
be  briefly  described  as  that  of  the  successor 
and  imitator  of  Boieldieu.  His  early  style  ia 
essentially  founded  on  the  works  of  that  master. 
With  him  he  shades,  although  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  flowing  melodiousness  and  rhythmical  piquancy 
of  his  styk,  the  precision  of  declamatory  phrasinff, 
and  the  charming  effects  of  a  graceful  thoura. 
sketchy  instrumentation.  When  inspired  by  we 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  French  popular  song» 
Adam  has  occasionally  effects  of  tend^est  pathos ; 
in  other  places,  as  for  instance  in  the  duet 
between  tne  tenrified  accomplices  in  the  last  act 
of  the  'Postilion,'  his  rollicddng  humour  shows 
to  great  advantage.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  works  mark  the  decline  of 
French  national  art.  His  melodies  are  frequently 
trivial  to  absolute  vulgarity ;  the  structure  of  hia 
concerted  pieces  is  of  the  flimsiest  kind ;  dance- 
rhythms  prevail  to  an  immoderate  extent :  all 
this  no  less  than  the  choice  oiluuardU  subjebtt 
seems  to  indicate  the  gradual  decline  from  the 
serene  heights  of  BoielcQeu's  humour  to  the  miry 
slough  which  has  swamped  that  sweetest  growth 
of  French  national  art,  the  oomic  opera^  and 
the  murky  surfieuse  of  which  reflects  the  features 
of  Beethoven's  countryman,  Jacques  Offenbach. 
It  is  a  £BMt  of  ominous  significance  that  Adam 
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TCffuded  with  intoreft,  and  gave  his  joornalisiio 
aid  toy  the  theatrical  creation  of  that  enterpiisinff 
(xmipoeer — the  ' Bouffes  PariBiens.'  [F.  H.j 

ADAM,  Louis,  bom  at  Miettenhelz  in 
Alncev  1758,  died  in  Paris  1848;  a  pianist 
of  the  fint  nuik;  i^peared  in  Paris  when  only 
seventeen  as  the  composer  ^  two  syinphoniee- 
concertantes  for  the  harp,  piano,  and  violin,  the 
first  of  their  kind,  which  were  performed  at  the 
Concerts  Spiritaels.  Having  acquired  a  reputation 
for  teaching,  in  17^7  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  iho  Conservatone,  a  post  he  retained  forty- 
five  yean,  training  many  eminent  pupils,  of 
whom  the  most  celebrated  are  Kaiklnenner, 
Harold,  fiither  and  son,  Chaulieu,  Henri  le  Moine, 
and  Mme.  Benaud  d' Allen,  sjid  last,  though 
not  leasts  his  own  more  fiunoos  son,  Adolphe 
Charles. 

Adam  was  a  remarkable  example  of  what  may 
be  done  by  self^culture,  as  he  had  scarcely  any 
fnofissslonal  training,  and  not  only  taught  him- 
self the  harp  and  violin,  and  the  art  of  com- 
position, but  formed  his  excellent  style  as  a 
pianist  hj  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Bachs,  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Schobert,  and  later 
of  dementi  and  Mozart.  His  'M^thode  de 
doigii*  (Paris,  1798)  and  'Mi^thode  Nouvelle 
pour  le  Piano'  (i8oa),  have  passed  through  many 
editions.  [M.C.C.] 

ADAMBERGER,  VAlENTTir.  ffinger,  bom 
at  Munich  July  6,  1743.  Bemarkable  for  his 
q)lendid  tenor  voice  and  admirable  method.  He 
was  taught  singing  by  Yalesi,  and  at  his  instance 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  met  with  great  success 
under  the  Itidianised  name  of  Adamonti.  He 
was  recalled  to  Vienna  by  the  Eniperor  Joseph, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  in  German  opera 
at  the  Hof'ond-Kational-Theater  there  on  Aug. 
a  1, 1 780.  In  the  interim  however  he  had  visited 
London,  where  he  sang  in  Sacchini^s  'Greso*  at 
the  King*s  Theatre  in  1777.  In  1789  he  entered 
the  Imperial  ChapeL  Later  in  Hfe  he  became 
renowned  as  a  t^tcher  of  singing.  It  was  for 
him  that  Mozart  composed  the  ps^  of  Belmonte 
in  the  'Seraglio,'  as  well  as  the  fine  airs  'Per 
pietk,*  'Aura  che  intomo,'  and  '  A  to,  fra  tanto 
affiumi'  (Davidde  Penitento).  He  also  appeared 
in  the  '  Sohau8piel-Direct(» '  of  the  same  master. 
In  178a  he  married  Anna  Maria»  daughter  of 
Jaoquet  the  actor,  herself  a  noted  actress.  She 
died  1804.  His  daughter  Antoine,  also  a  player, 
a  wocDBJi  of  much  talent  and  amiability,  was 
betrothed  to  Komer  the  poet,  but  their  union 
was  prevented  by  his  deatn  in  action,  Aug.  26, 
1 813,  after  which,  181 7,  she  married  Jos.  Ameth, 
trustee  to  the  imperial  cabinet  of  antiquities. 
F^tis  and  others  give  Adambeiger's  name  Joseph, 
and  his  death  as  on  June  7, 1803 — both  incorrect. 
He  died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  34, 1804,  aged  sixty-one. 
Mozart*s  letters  contain  fluent  references  to 
him,  and  always  of  an  affectionato  and  intimato 
character.  Through  all  the  difficulties  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  theatrical  life,  nothing  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  intercourse,  though  evidence  b 
not  wanting  that  Adambeiger*s  temper  was  none 
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of  the  best  Mozart  took  his  advice  on  musical 
matters,  and  on  one  occasion  names  him  as  a  man 
'  of  whom  Germany  may  well  be  proud.*  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADAMI  DA  BOI^ENA,  ANDBiiU  Bom 
at  Bolsena,  1663.  On  the  recommendation 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  (Corelli  s  patron)  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Pope  s  c^pel,  and 
acting  professor  of  music.  While  in  this  post 
Adami  wroto  '  Osservazioni  per  ben  regolare  il 
Coro  dei  Canton  della  Capella  Ponteficia,*  eto., 
(Rome,  1 711),  which  is  in  reality  a  lustoiy  of 
the  Papal  diapel,  with  twelve  portraits  and 
memoirs  of  the  principal  sins^ers.  He  died, 
July  a  a,  174a,  much  esteemed  both  as  a  man 
and  a  musician.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADAMS,  Thomas,  was  bom  Sept.  5,  1785. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  music,  ui^er  Dr. 
Busby,  at  eleven  years  of  age.  In  i8oa  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  organist  of  Carlisle 
Chapel,  Lambeth,  which  he  held  until  1814,  in 
which  year  (on  March  aa)  he  was  elected,  after 
a  c(Hnpetition  in  playing  with  twenty-eight  other 
candidates,  oiganist  of  the  church  of  St.  Paulas, 
Deptford.  On  the  erection  of  the  church  of  St. 
Greoige,  CSamberwell,  in  i8a4,  Adams  was  chosen 
as  its  oiganist,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  church 
(March  a6, 1834),  an  anthem  for  five  voices,  'Ohow 
amiable  are  Thy  dwellings,*  composed  by  hhn  for 
the  occasion,  was  performed.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed oiganist  of  the  then  newly  re-built  church 
of  St.  Dunstan-inthe  West,  Fleet  Street,  whicl^ 
post  he  held,  conjoint^  with  that  of  Camber- 
well,  until  his  death.  ]^^rom  their  commencezhent 
Adams  for  many  years  superintended  the  annual 
evening  performanoes  on  ihe  Apollonioon,  a  large 
chamber-organ  of  peculiar  construction  (containing 
both  keys  and  barrels),  and  of  great  power,  built  by 
Flight  and  Bobson,  and  first  exhibited  by  tliem 
at  their  manufcu^toiy  in  St.  Martin*s  Lane  in 
181 7.  For  a  period  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Adams  occupied  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion as  a  performer  on  the  organ.  Excelling  in 
both  the  strict  and  free  styles,  he  possessed  a 
remarkable  faculty  for  extemporising.  His  ser- 
vices were  in  constant  requisition  by  the  organ- 
builders  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  their  newly 
built  organs,  prior  to  Uieir  removal  firom  the 
factories  to  their  places  of  destination.  On  such 
occasions  the  fiictories  were  crowded  by  pro- 
fessors and  amateurs,  anxious  of  witnessing  the 
performances,  and  Adams  played  from  ten  to 
twelve  pieces  of  the  most  varied  kind,  including 
two  or  three  extemporaneous  effiudons,  not  only 
with  great  efiect,  but  often  with  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  contrapuntal  skill,  and  in  a  manner 
which  enraptured  nis  hearers.  Even  in  so  small 
a  field  as  the  interludes  then  customary  between 
the  verses  of  a  psalm  tune,  he  would  exhibit  this 
talent  to  an  extoK>rdinary  degree.  Adams  was  a 
composer  for,  as  well  as  a  performer  on,  his  instru- 
ment. He  published  many  organ  pieces,  fugues, 
and  voluntuies,  besides  ninety  interludes,  and 
several  variations  on  popular  themes.  He  also 
published  numerous  variations  for  the  piano- 
forto,  and  many  vocal  pieces,  consisting  of  short 
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antbems,  hymziB,  and  sacred  aangu.    Besides  his 
published  works,  Adams  composed  several  oUier 

Eieces  of  various  descriptions,  which  yet  remain 
1  manuscript.  He  died  Sept.  15,  1858.  His 
youngest  son,  Edgar  Adams,  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  holds  the  appointment 
of  oiganist  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence.  Jewry, 
near  QidldhaU.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADCOCE,  James,  a  native  of  Eton,  Bucks, 
was  bom  in  1 778.  In  1 786  he  became  a  chorister 
In  St  George^s  Chapel,  Windsor,  under  William 
Webb  (and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Aylward),  and 
in  Eton  College  Chapel  under  William  Sex- 
ton. In  1 797  he  was  appointed  lay  derk  in  St. 
(xeorge*s  Chapel,  and  in  1799  obtained  a  similar 
M)pointment  at  Eton.  He  soon  afterwards  re- 
siffned  tJiose  places  and  went  to  Cambridge, 
-v^ere  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  choirs 
of  Trini^,  St.  John*8,  and  King's  Colleges.  He 
afterwaros  became  master  of  the  choristers  of 
King's  College.  He  died  April  30,  i860.  Ad- 
cock  published  several  glees  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  'The  Rudiments  of  Singing,*  with 
about  thirty  solfeggi  to  assist  persons  wishing 
to  sing  at  sight.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADDISON,  John,  the  son  of  an  ingenious 
village  medumic,  at  an  early  age  displayed  a 
taste  for  music,  and  learned  to  play  upon  several 
instruments.  Having,  about  1703,  married  Miss 
WiUems,  a  niece  of  Keinhold,  the  bass  singer,  a 
lady  possessed  of  a  fine  voice  and  considerable 
taste,  ne  conceived  the  idea  of  pursuing  music  as 
a  pKofeesion.  Soon  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Ad- 
dison made  a  successful  appearance  at  Vauxhall 
Gardens.  Addison  then  went  with  his  wife  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  entered  on  his  professional 
career  as  a  performer  on  the  double  bass,  an  in- 
strument to  which,  as  an  orchestral  player,  he 
afterwards  confined  himself .  From  Liverpool  they 
went  to  Dublin,  where  Addison  soon  became 
director  of  the  amateur  orchestra  of  the  private 
theatre,  and,  &om  having  to  arrange  the  music, 
improved  himself  in  composition.  After  fulfilling 
other  engagements  in  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  came  to  London,  where,  on 
Sept.  17,  1796,  the  latter  appeared  at  Covent 
Gitfden  Theatre  as  Boeetta  in  *Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage,* and  afterwards  performed  other  characters. 
In  1797  they  went  to  Bath,  where  Mrs.  Addison 
studied  under  Bauzzini  After  a  three  years' 
engagement  in  Dublin,  they  proceeded  to  Man- 
chester, where  Addison  was  induced  to  abandon 
the  musical  profSasdon  and  embark  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  soon  resumed  his  profession.  After 
a  brief  sojourn  in  the  provinces  he  returned  to 
London,  and  engaged  with  Michael  Kelly  as  ma- 
nager of  his  music  business.  He  was  also  en- 
caged at  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  Ancient  and 
V  ocal  Concerts  as  a  double  bass  player.  In  1 805 
he  made  himself  known  as  a  composer,  by  the 
music  to  SkeflSngton*s  'Sleeping  Beauty.'  He 
afterwards  compcwed  several  pieces  for  ihe  Ly- 
ceum, and  composed  and  adapted  others  for  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.    On  March  3,  1815,  a  shcnrt 
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sacred  musical  drama  entitled  'Elijah  naidDg 
the  Widow's  Son,'  adapted  l^  Addison  to  music 
by  Winter,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  the  series  of  Lenten  oratcnios,  under  the  di> 
rection  of  Sir  Geoige  Smart.  Addison  next  em- 
ployed himself  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  in 
that  ci^MMsity  instructed  many  Binders  who  main- 
tained very  creditable  positions  in  weir  profession ; 
amongst  others,  James  Pyne,  Pearman,  Leoni 
Lee,and  Thomas  Millar.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  on  Jan.  30, 1844.  His  principal  dramatio 
compositions  are  '  The  Sleeping  Beauty,*  1805  ; 
'The  Bussian  Impostor,*  1809;  'My  Aunt.* 
1813;  'Two  Words.'  1816;  'Free  and  Easy,* 
1816  ;  ' My  Uncle,'  1817 ;  'Bobinet  the  Bandit,' 
'  Bose  d' Amour,*  an  adaptation  of  Boieldieu'a 
opera  of  that  name,  1818.  He  was  one  of  the  six 
composers  who  contributed  the  music  to  Chariea 
Dibdin  the  younger's  opera,  'The  Farmer's 
Wife,'  in  1814.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADDITIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  In 
the  published  scores  of  the  older  masters* 
eepeciallv  Bach  and  Handel,  much  is  to  be 
met  with  which  if  performed  exactly  as  printed 
will  fail  altogether  to  realise  the  intentiona  of 
the  composer.  This  arises  partly  fix>m  the 
difference  in  the  composition  of  our  modem 
orchestras  as  compared  with  those  employed 
a  century  snd  a  half  ago  ;  partly  also  firom 
the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
write  out  in  many  cases  little  more  than  a 
skeleton  of  the  music,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
filled  in  at  performance  from  the  '  figured  bass.' 
The  parts  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord  were 
never  written  out  in  fiill  except  when  these  in- 
struments had  an  important  solo  part ;  and  even 
then  it  was  finequently  the  custom  only  to  write 
the  upper  part  and  the  bass,  leaving  the 
harmomes  to  be  supplied  firom  the  figures  by  the 
player.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  solo  for  the 
oigan  in  Handel's  Organ  Concerto  in  G  minor 
No.  I,  is  thus  written  in  the  score : — 


It  is  evident  fh>m  the  figures  here  given  that 
the  passage  is  intended  to  be  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing, or  some  similar  way. 


B> 


and  that  a  performer  who  confined  himself  to 
the  printed  notes  would  not  give  the  effect  which 
Handel  designed.  Similar  instances  m^  be  found 
in  nearly  all  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  in 
many  01  which  nothing  whatever  but  a  figured 
bass  is  given  as  a  clue  to  the  form  of  aooom- 
paniment.  At  the  time  at  which  these  works 
were  written  the  art  of  playing  from  a  fi^^uied 
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bass  wu  so  generally  studied  that  any  good 
musician  would  be  able  to  reproduce,  at  least 
approximately,  the  intentions  of  the  composer 
from  such  indications  as  the  score  supplied.  But 
when,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  modem 
orohestra,  the  increased  importance  given  to  the 
instrumental  portion  of  the  music,  and  the  re- 
sultant custom  which  has  prevailed  itom  the 
time  of  Haydn  down  to  our  own  day  of  writing 
out  in  fall  all  parts  which  were  dbbUgato—i,  e. 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  music — the 
Art  of  pkying  finom  a  figured  bass  oeased  to  be 
commonly  practised,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
whoever  presided  at  the  organ  or  piano  at  a  per- 
formance to  complete  the  score  in  a  satisfkctory 
manner.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  additional 
accompaniments,  in  which  the  parts  which  the 
composer  has  merely  indicated  are  given  in  full,  in- 
stead of  their  being  left  to  the  discretion  (or  indis- 
cretion, as  the  case  might  be)  of  the  performer. 

3.  There  are  two  methods  of  writing  additional 
accompaniments.  The  first  is  to  write  merely  a 
part  for  the  organ,  as  Mendelssohn  has  done 
with  so  much  taste  and  reserve  in  his  edition  of 
*  Israel  in  Egypt,'  published  for  the  London 
Handel  Society.  There  is  more  than  one  reason, 
however,  for  doubting  whether  even  his  accom- 
paniment would  succeed  in  bringing  out  the 
true  intentions  of  the  composer.  In  the  first 
place,  our  modem  orchestras  and  choruses  are  so 
jiiuoh  larger  than  those  moRtlv  to  be  heard  in 
the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel,  that  the  effect 
of  the  combination  with  the  organ  must 
necessarily  be  different.  An  oigan  part  filling 
up  the  harmony  played  by  some  twenty  or 
twenty-four  yioUns  in  unison  (as  in  many  of 
Handel's  songs)  and  supported  by  perm^ 
twelve  to  sixteen  bass  instruments  will  sound 
very  different  if  there  is  only  half  that  number 
ofstrinffs.  Besides,  our  modem  oxgans  often  differ 
hardlyless  from  those  of  the  last  century  than 
our  modem  orchestras.  But  there  is  another 
and  more  wdghty  reason  for  doubting  the  ad- 
visability of  supplementing  the  score  by  such  an 
organ  part.  In  the  collection  of  Handel's  con- 
ducting-scores,  purchased  some  twenty  years 
since  by  M.  Schoelcher,  is  a  co^  of  'iSaul' 
which  contains  full  directions  in  Handel's  own 
writing  for  the  employment  of  the  oigan,  re- 
printed in  the  edition  of  the  Gemum  Handel 
Dodety ;  ^  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that  it 
was  nowhere  used  to  fill  up  the  harmony  in  the 
accompaniment  of  the  sonzs.  This  must  there- 
five  have  been  given  to  the  haipsichord,  an  in- 
strument no  longer  in  use,  and  which,  if  it  were, 
would  not  combine  well  with  our  modem 
orchestra.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  such  an 
organ  part  as  Mendelssohn  has  written  for  the 
songs  in  'Israel,'  appropriate  as  it  is  in  itself  is 
not  what  the  composer  intended. 

5.  The  method  more  frequently  and  also  more 
successfully  adopted  is  to  fill  up  the  harmonies 
with  other  instraments—in  &ct  to  rewrite  the 
•core.     Among  the  earliest  examples  of  this 
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mode  of  treatment  are  Mozart's  additional  ac- 
companiments to  Handel's  'Messiah,'  'Alex- 
ander's Feast,'  'Acis  and  Galatea^'  and  'Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day.'  These  works  were  arranged 
for  Baron  van  Swieten,  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ances where  no  organ  was  aviulable.  What  was 
the  nature  of  Mozart's  additions  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently ;  meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
that  they  have  always  been  considered  models  of 
the  way  in  which  such  a  task  should  be  performed. 
Many  other  musicians  have  followed  Mozart's  ex- 
ample with  more  or  less  success,  among  the  chief 
being  Ignaz  Franz  Mosel,  who  published  editions 
of  *  Samson,'  'Jephtha^'  '  Belshazzar,'  eto^  in 
which  not  only  additional  instmmentation  was 
introduced,  but  utterly  unjustifiable  alterations 
were  made  in  the  works  themselves,  a  movement 
from  one  oratorio  being  sometimes  transferred  to 
another;  Mendelssohn,  who  (in  early  life)  re- 
scored  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  and  '  Ads  and 
Galatea':  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Professor  G.  A. 
Macfiuren,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  Mr.  Arthur  Sul- 
livan, and  last  (and  probably  best  of  all)  Robert 
Franz.  This  eminent  musician  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  art ;  and 
for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system  on  which 
he  works  we  refiar  our  readers  to  his  'Offener 
Brief  an  Eduard  Hanslick,'  etc.  (Leipzig,  Leuok- 
art,  1871).  Franz  has  published  additional  ac- 
companiments to  Bach's  'Passion  according  to 
St.  Matthew,* '  Magnificat,'  and  several '  Kircheu-' 
cantaten,'  and  to  Handel's  'L'AUegro'  and  '  Ju- 
bikte.' 

4.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
case  in  which  additions  are  needed  to  the  older 
scores  is  that  which  so  frequently  occurs  when 
no  instrumental  accompaniment  is  given  except- 
ing a  figured  bass.  This  is  in  Handel's  songs 
continually  to  be  met  with,  especially  in  ca- 
dences, and  a  few  examples  follow  of  the  various 
way  in  which  the  harmonies  can  be  filled  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  air  *  Rejoice  greatly'  m  the 
'Messiah,'  Handel  writes  thus, — 


Voce 


Mozart  gives  the  harmonies  in  this  passage  to 
the  stringed  quartette  as  follows : — 
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SometimeB  in  similar  passages  the  acoom- 
paniments  are  given  to  a  few  wind  instraments 
with  charming  effect,  as  in  the  following  ex* 
amples  by  Mozart  For  the  8ake  of  compariaon 
we  shall  in  each  instance  give  the  score  in  its 
original  state  before  quoting  it  with  the  addi- 
tional parts.  Our  fost  example  is  from  the 
close  of  the  song  '  What  passion,  in  the  '  Ode  for 
St.  Cec  lia's  Day.' 


Handel. 
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In  the  first  of  the  foregoing  quotations  (No.  4) 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mozart  has  simply  added 
in  the  flute  and  bassoon  the  harmony  which 
Handel  no  doubt  played  on  the  harpsichord. 
In  the  next  (No.  o),  from  'He  was  despised,* 
the  harmony  is  a  little  fuller. 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  treatment  of  the 
harmony  is  as  simple  as  possible.  When  simibu- 
passages  occur  in  Bach's  works,  however,  they 
require  a  more  polvphonic  method  of  treatment, 
as  is  proved  by  Fnmz  in  his  pamphlet  above 
referr^  to.  A  short  extract  from  the  '  Passion 
according  to  Matthew*  will  show  in  what  way 
his  music  can  be  advantageously  treated. 

Voce 


The  figures  here  give  the  clue  to  the  hannony, 
but  if  simple  chorda  were  used  to  fill  it  up,  as  in 
the  preceding  extracts,  they  would,  in  Franz*f 
words»  'fibll  as  heavy  as  lead  among  Baoh*s  parti, 
and  find  no  support  among  the  constantly  moving 
basses.'  Frans  therefore  adopts  the  polyphonic 
method,  and  completes  the  score  as  foltows : — 


Somewhat  resembling  the  examples  given 
above  is  the  case  so  often  to  be  found  both  in 
Bach  and  Handel  in  which  only  the  melody  and 
the  bass  are  given  in  the  score.  There  is  haid^ 
one  of  Handel's  oratorios  which  does  not  contain 
several  songs  accompanied  only  by  violina  in 
unison  and  basses;  while  Bach  veiy  fi^uently 
accompanies  his  airs  with  one  solo  instrument^ 
either  wind  or  stringed,  and  the  basses.  In  such 
cases  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  merely  to  add  an 
inner  part;  at  other  times  a  somewhat  fuller 
score  is  more  effective.  The  following  quotatioctf 
will  furnish  examples  of  both  methods. 
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Haitdbl,  '  Shaip  violing  pioclaim/    (Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia^B  Day.) 


FM.i.a 

» 

Ik- 

'   e- 
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TJjTH-T^-'P 

Bani 

isVh  f  r 

=f= 
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rw.i.«      I>i^a»I<«^T).      ^ 


EUnni^  '  I  know  that  mv  Bedeemer  livetli.' 
r<iii.l,8             (Meoiab.) 

i$i^ 

M^ 

— ^ 

J  ry-er 

-^ 
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ki^'iVa  N 

I^T  ir»i 
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FUxutoBclo 


Ditto  (Mozabt). 


/f    ta""^^"^^^ 


BoiH  (Viola  air  8»a,) 


B  AOH,  '  Ich  hatte  viel  BekiiinmemisB.* 
Oboe  ,  -^ 


In  the  first  of  these  extracts  nothing  is  added 
bat  a  Yiola  part;  in  the  second  Mozart  has 
doubled  the  first  violins  by  the  second  in  the 
lower  octave^  and  assigned  a  fidl  harmony  to  the 
three  solo  wind  instruments,  while  m  the  third 
Franz  has  added  the  string  quartett  to  the  solo 
oboe,  and  again  treated  the  parts  in  that  poly- 
phonic style  which  experience  has  taught  him 
is  alone  suitable  for  the  fitting  interpretation 
of  Bach's  ideas. 

5.  In  all  the  cases  hitherto  treated,  the  melody 
being  given  as  well  as  the  bass,  the  task  of  the 
editor  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  otherwise 
however  when  (as  is  sometimes  found  with 
Handel,  and  still  more  frequently  with  Bach) 
nothing  whatever  is  given  excepting  a  bass, 
especiiSly  if,  as  often  happens,  this  l»ss  is  not 
even  figured.  In  the  following  quotation,  for 
example,  taken  from  Bach's  'Mt^^mficat*  ('Quia 
fecit  mihi  magna*), 


it  is  obvious  that  if  nothing  but  the  bass  part 
be  played,  a  mere  caricature  of  the  composer's 
int^tions  will  be  the  result.  Here  there  are  no 
figures  in  the  score  to  indicate  even  the  outline 
of  the  harmony.  The  difficulties  presented  by 
such  passages  as  these  have  been  overcome  in 
the  most  masterly  manner  by  Robert  l«Yanz,  who 
iUls  t>p  the  score  thua,-^,,,,,  ^y CffOgk 
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By  comparing  the  added  parts  (which,  to  saye 
space,  are  given  only  in  compressed  score)  with 
the  original  baaSy  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
all  founded  on  suggestions  thrown  out,  so  to 
speak,  by  Bach  himself,  on  ideas  indicated  in  the 
bass,  and  it  is  in  obtaining  unity  of  design  by 
the  scientific  employment  of  Bach  s  own  material 
that  fVanz  shows  himself  so  well  fitted  for  his 
scdf-imposed  labour.  It  has  been  abeady  said 
that  Bach  requires  more  polyphonic  treatment 
of  the  parts  than  HandeL  The  following  extract 
from  Franz's  score  of  •  L^Allesro '  ('  Come,  but 
keep  thy  wonted  state  *)  will  show  the  different 
mediod  in  which  he  fills  up  a  figured  bass  in 
Handel^s  music    The  original  stands  thus — 


BasH 


which  Eranz  completes  in  this 


.  Here  it  will  be  seen^there  is  no  attempt  at 
Lnitatiye  writing.  Nothing  is  done  beyond 
harmonising  Handel's  bass  in  four  parts.  The 
harmonies  are  given  to  clarinets  and  bassoons  in 
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order  that  the  first  entry  of  the  strings,  which 
takes  place  in  the  third  bar,  may  produce  the 
contrast  of  tone-odour  designed  by  the  oon^poeer. 
6.  It  is  quite  impossible  withm  the  limits  oft 
such  an  artide  as  the  present  to  deal  exhaustively 
with  the  subject  in  hand;  enough  has,  it  is 
hoped,  been  said  to  indicate  in  a  general  manner 
some  of  the  various  ways  of  filling  up  iha 
orchestration  from  a  figured  bass.  This  however, 
though  pertiaps  the  most  important,  is  by  no 
means  tne  only  case  in  which  additional  ac- 
companiments are  required  or  introduced.  It 
was  mentioned  above  that  the  composition  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  days  of  Bach  and  Handel  was 
very  different  fix)m  that  of  our  own  time.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  with  Bach,  who 
employs  in  his  scores  many  instruments  now 
altogether  fiUlen  into  disuse.  Such  are  the  viola 
d'amore,  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  oboe  d'amore, 
the  oboe  da  caoda  (which  he  sometimes  calls  the 
'  taille  *),  and  several  others.  In  adapting  these 
works  for  performance,  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute  for  these  obsolete  instruments  as  &r  as 
possible  their  modem  equivalenta.  Besides  this, 
both  Handel  and  Bach  wrote  for  the  trumpets 
passages  which  on  the  instruments  at  present 
employed  in  our  orchestras  are  simply  impoe^ 
sible.  Bach  firequently,  and  Handel  occasionally, 
writes  the  trumpet  parts  up  to  0  in  alt,  and 
both  require  firom  the  players  rapid  passages  in 
high  notes,  the  execution  of  which,  even  where 
possible,  is  extremely  uncertain.  Thus,  in 
probably  the  best-known  piece  of  sacred  music 
in  the  worid,  the  Hallcaujah  chorus  in  the 
'Messiah,*  Handel  has  written  D  in  alt  for 
the  first  trumpet^  while  Bach  in  the  '  Cum  Sancto 
Spiritu  *  of  his  great  Mass  in  B  minor  has  even 
taken  the  instrument  one  note  higher,  the  whole 
first  trumpet  part  as  it  stands  being  absolutely 
unplayable.  In  such  cases  as  these  it  becomes 
necessary  to  re-write  the  trumpet  parts,  giving 
the  higher  notes  to  some  other  instrument.  This 
is  what  Franz  has  done  in  his  editions  of  Bach's 
'Magnificat*  and  ' Pfingsten-Cantate,*  in  which 
he  luks  used  two  clarinets  in  C  to  rdnforoe  and 
assist  the  trumpet  parts.  The  key  of  both  pieces 
bein^  D,  the  clarinets  in  A  would  be  those 
ususoly  employed ;  the  C  clarinets  are  here  used 
instead,  because  their  tone,  though  less  rich,  ia 
more  piercing,  and  therefore  approximates  mors 
closely  to  that  of  the  high  notes  of  the  trumpet. 
One  example  firom  the  opening  chorus  of  the 
'Magnificat*  will  show  how  the  arrangement 
is  effected.  Bach*s  trumpet  parts  and  ihsax 
equivalents  in  Franz*s  score  will  alone  be 
quoted. 


TYomba  UnD 


Bach. 
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Feajtz. 
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It  Sb  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  amount 
of  reverence  for  the  author's  intentions  ahown 
in  the  abore  arrangement  has  not  always  been 
e\-iaoed  evea  by  great  mnsiciana  in  dealing  with 
the  scores  of  otiiers.  Mozart,  in  his  arrangement 
of  the  '  Messiah,*  thought  fit  to  re-write  the  song 
'Hke  trumpet  shall  sound,'  though  whatever 
obstacle  it  may  have  presented  to  hia  trumpeter 
it  has  been  often  proved  by  Mr.  ^omas  Harper 
and  others  that  Handel*s  trumpet  part,  though 
difficult,  is  oertainly  not  iropoeiible.  Mendels- 
sohn, in  his  score  of  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum/ 
has  altered  (and  we  venture  to  think  entirely 
^oQt)  several  of  the  very  characteristic  trumpet 
parts  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
work.  As  one  example  out  of  sevoalUiat  might 
be  quoted,  we  give  the  opening  S3nDiphony  of  the 
chorus  •  To  thee  Cherubin.'  Handel  writea 
tTnmtU 
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These  trumpet  parts  are  assuredly  not  easy; 
still  they  are  practicable.  Mendelssohn  however 
alters  the  whole  passage  thus : — 

FtauU         ^       ^^^ ~^    .^-^ 


and,  still  worse,  when  the  83rmphony  is  repeated 
in  the  original  by  oboes  and  bassoons,  the 
arranger  ^ves  it  to  the  full  wind  band  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  entirely  disregarding  the 
ideas  of  the  composer.  The  chief  objection  to 
be  urged  against  such  a  method  ef  procedure 
as  the  above — so  unlike  Mendels8ohn*s  usual 
reverence  and  modesty ' — is  not  that  the  instru- 
mentation is  changed  or  added  to,  but  that  the 
form  and  character  of  the  passaffe  itself  is  altered. 
Every  arrangement  must  stand  or  fall  upon  its 
own  merits;  but  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  however  allowable  it  may  be,  nay  more, 
however  necessary  it  frequently  is,  to  change 
the  dress  in  whicn  ideas  are  presented  to  us,  the 
ideas  themselves  should  be  left  without  modifica- 
tion. 

7.  Besides    the    cases    already    referred    to, 
passages  are  frequenUy  to  be  found,  especially  in 

>  The  Ta  Demn  and  Ada  vera  tnstrnmeiitad  \ff  XendclHohn  m  an 
esercte  for  Zelter.  The  date  on  the  M&  of  Adi  le  Januatjr  USB.  He 
mentlona  them  in  a  letter  to  Derrlent  In  183S,  cpeaktaig  of  hit  additions 
to  the  Te  Deum  aa  '  interpolatlont  of  a  retr  arbttntfy  kind,  mistakes 
as  I  now  consider  them,  which  I  am  anxious  to  oorTeet.'  It  is  a 
thoomod  pitki  that  the  work  shoold  hare  h^eo^imhlUMd. 
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tlie  worlcs  of  Bach,  in  which,  though  no  obsolete 
inBtnimento  are  employed,  and  though  everything 
is  perfectly  practioable,  the  effect,  if  played  as 
-written,  will  in  our  modem  orchestras  altogether 
differ  from  that  designed  by  the  composer. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Bach  in  1730^  we 
know  exactly  the  strength  of  the  band  for  which 
he  wrote.  Besides  &e  wind  instruments,  it 
contained  only  two  or  at  most  three  first  and 
as  many  second  Tiolins,  two  first  and  two  second 
violas,  two  violoncellos  and  one  double-bass,  thir- 
teen strings  in  alL  Against  so  small  a  force 
the  solo  passages  for  the  wind  instruments  would 
stand  out  with  a  prominence  which  in  our 
modem  orchestras,  often  containing  from  fifty 
to  sixty  strings,  would  no  longer  exist ;  and  as 
all  the  parts  in  Bach*s  music  are  almost  in- 
variably of  equal  importance,  it  follows  that  the 
wind  parts  must  be  strengthened  if  the  balance 
of  tone  is  to  be  preserved.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  choruses.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, without  quoting  an  entire  page  of  one  of 
Bach*s  scores,  to  give  an  extract  dearly  showing 
this  point.  Those  who  are  &miliar  with  his 
works  will  recall  many  passages  of  the  kind. 
One  of  the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  is  in  the  short  chorus 
'Lass  ihn  kreumffen  in  the  'Passion  according 
to  Matthew.*  Here  an  important  counterpoint 
is  given  to  the  flutes  above  the  voices  and 
'stringed  instruments.  With  a  very  small  band 
and  chorus  this  counterpoint  would  doubtless  be 
heard,  but  with  our  large  vocal  and  instrumental 
forces  it  must  inevitably  be  lost  altogether. 
Franz,  in  his  edition  of  the  'Passion,*  has 
reinforced  the  flutes  by  the  upper  notes  of  the 
clarinets,  which  possess  a  great  similarity  of 
tone,  and  at  the  same  time  by  their  more  incisive 
quali^  make  themselves  distinctly  heard  above 
tiie  od&er  instruments. 

8.  In  HandeFs  orchestra  the  organ  was  almost 
invariably  used  in  the  choruses  to  support  the 
voices,  flmd  give  fullness  and  richness  to  the 
general  body  of  tone.  Hence  in  Mozart*s 
arrangements,^  which  were  written  for  per- 
formance without  an  organ,  he  has  supplied 
the  place  of  that  instrument  by  additional  wind 
parts.  In  many  of  the  choruses  of  the  '  Messiah* 
{e,g,  'And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,*  'Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,*  'But  thanks  be  to  Ood,*  etc.) 
the  wind  instruments  simply  fill  in  the  harmony 
as  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured  the  oigan  would 
do.  Moreover,  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to 
a  rich  and  sonorous  instrumentation,  that  this 
music  if  played  only  with  strings  and  oboes,  or 
sometimes  with  strings  alone,  would  sound  so 
thin  as  to  be  distasteful.  Hence  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
harmony,  if  it  be  done  with  taste  and  contain 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
originid. 

9.  There  yet  remains  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  connected  with  our  present 
subject.  It  not  seldom  happens  that  in  additional 
accompaniments  new  matter  is  introduced  for 

'SMBittar,  *JolMim8«l)MtlMiBMh,'tt.lML 
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which  no  warrant  can  be  found  in  the  originsL 
Sometimes  the  composer*s  idea  is  modified,  some- 
times  it  is  added  to.  Mozart*s  scores  of  Handel 
are  full  of  examples  of  this  kind;  on  the  other 
hand  Franz,  the  most  conscientious  of  airangera^ 
seldom  allows  himself  the  least  liberty  in  this 
respect.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
absolute  rule  in  tMs  matter;  the  onlv  test  is 
success.  Few  people,  for  instance,  would  object 
to  the  wondernillv  beautiful  wind  parts  which 
Mozart  has  added  to  'The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness,*  though  it  must  be  admitted  thai 
thev  are  by  no  means  Handelian  in  characto*. 
It  IS,  so  to  speak,  Mozart's  gloss  or  commentary 
on  Handel*s  music;  and  one  can  almost  fimcy 
that  could  Handel  himself  have  heard  it  he 
would  have  pardoned  the  liberW  taken  with  his 
music  for  the  sake  of  the  chamung  effect  of  the 
additions.  So  again  with  the  trumpets  and 
drums  which  Mozart  has  introduced  in  the  song 
'  Why  do  the  nations.*  No  doubt  Handel  could 
have  used  them  had  he  been  so  disposed ;  but  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  his  age  to  employ  them 
in  the  accompaniments  to  songs,  and  here  again 
the  excellence  of  the  effect  is  its  justification. 
On  the  same  ground  may  be  defended  the  giving 
of  Handers  violin  part  to  a  flute  in  the  air 
'  How  beautiful  are  the  feet,*  though  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  approve  of  the  change  Mozart  has 
maide  in  the  air  and  chorus  'The  trumpet*s  loud 
clangour*  in  the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia*s  Day/  in 
whidi  he  has  given  a  great  portion  of  the 
important  trumpet  part  (which  is  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  words)  to  the  flute  and  oboe 
in  unison !  The  passages  above  referred  to  frtmi 
the  'Messiah'  are  so  well  known  as  to  render 
quotation  superfluous;  but  two  less  familiar 
examples  of  hie^pily  introduced  additional  matter 
from  the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day*  will  be 
interesting.    In  the  first  of  these, 


from  the  song  'Sharp  violins  proclaim,*  it  will  be 
seen  that  Huidel  has  written  merely  violins  and 
basses.  The  dissonances  which  Mozart  has  added 
in  the  viola  part. 


are  of   the  most  excellent  effect^  well  suited 
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moreover  to  the  cfaaraoter  of  the  song  wluch 
treats  of  'jealous  pangs  and  desperation.'  Oar 
last  extract  will  be  from  the  song  'What  passion 
cannot  music  raise  and  quell  1  *  in  which  Mozart 
has  added  pizzicato  chords  for  the  strings  above 
the  oUigato  part  for  the  violoncello. 
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yiotcmeeUo  Solo 


Hakdbl, 


MOSABT. 


rki.h9 


10.  It  has  been  said  already  that  additional 
accompaniments  must  in  all  cases  be  judged 
upon  their  own  merits.  The  question  is  not 
wneUier  but  how  they  should  be  written.  Their 
neoesnty  in  many  cases  has  been  shown  above ; 
and  they  will  probably  continue  to  be  written 
to  the  end  of  time.  While  however  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  absolute  law  as  to 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  in  this 
respect^  uiere  are  two  general  principles  which 
may  be  given  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  Urst^  that  all  additions  to  a  score 
merely  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  noise  are 
absolutely  indefensible.  At  many  operatic  per- 
formances, Mozart*s  '  Don  Giovanni  *  and '  Figaro' 
are  given  with  copious  additional  accompaniments 
for  trombones;  and  a  conductor  has  even  been 
known  to  reinforce  the  score  of  Weber's  overture 
to  'Euryanthe,'  which  already  contains  the  full 
complement  of  brass,  with  two  comets  and  an 
ophideide.  All  such  procedures  are  utterlv 
inartistic,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condenmed. 
And  lastly,  no  one  who  writes  additional 
accompaniments  has  any  right  whatever  to 
tamper  with  the  original  text,  either  by  adding, 
cutting  out^  or  largely  modifying  passages.  By 
all  means  let  sudi  additions  be  made  as  are 
needed  to  adapt  the  music  to  our  modem 
requirements,  but  let  the  changes  be  such  as 
to  bring  out  more  clearly,  not  to  obscure  or  alter 
the  thought  of  the  composer.    These  additions 


moreover  should  be  in  ipison  with  the  spirit^  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  original.  To  hear,  as  is 
sometimes  to  be  heard,  ]£mdel's  music  scored 
after  the  foshion  of  Vordi's  ffrand  operas  shows 
an  equal  want  of  artistic  feelmg  and  of  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  arranger.  Those 
ad(Htional  accompaniments  will  always  best  fulfil 
their  object  in  whidi  most  reverence  is  shown 
for  the  author's  original  intentions.  [£.  P.] 

A  DEUX  MAINS  (Fr.).  Tor  two  hands.' 
A  term  applied  to  music  for  one  pcoformer  on 
the  piano,  as  contradistinguished  from  A  quatbk 
MAINS,  etc. 

ADL6ASSER»  Anton  Cajitan.  Bom  1718 
at  Inzell  in  Bavaria.  After  bdng  a  pupil  of 
Eberlin's,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  and  recalled  tiienoe  to  the 
post  of  organist  to  the  cathedral  and  cembalist  to 
the  court  at  Salzburg,  where  he  died  Dec.  ai, 
1777,  from  an  apoplectic  stroke  while  at  the 
organ.  Adlgasser  was  noted  both  as  organ  player 
and  contrapuntist.  His  works  remain  mostly  in 
MS.  The  principal  of  them  are  a  requiem,  a 
litany,  and  a  salve  regina.  [C.  F.  P.] 

AD  LIBITUM  (Lat.).  At  the  pleasure  of  the 
performer,  as  regards  time  and  expression.  In 
the  case  of  arrangements — *with  idolin  or  flute 
ad  libitum' — it  signifies  that  the  solo  instrument 
may  be  left  out  or  exchanged  at  pleasure. 

ADLUNG,  Jacob,  bom  at  Bindendeben,  Er- 
frirt,  Jan.  14, 1699;  a  theologian,  scholar,  and  mu- 
sician. His  taste  for  music  came  late ;  the  clavier, 
organ,  and  theory,  he  learned  from  Christian 
Beichardt  the  organist,  who  though  not  a  musi- 
cian of  the  first  rank  was  truly  devoted  to  his 
art.  After  the  death  of  Buttstett  in  1727  Ad- 
lung  received  his  post  as  organist  of  the  Evan- 
gelical church,  where  he  was  soon  known  for  his 
masterly  playing,  and  in  1741  became  professor 
at  the  Kathsgymnasium  of  Erfurt.  In  1736  his 
house  and  all  his  possessions  were  burnt,  but 
the  undaunted  man  was  not  discouraged.  He 
taught  both  music  and  language,  wrote  largely 
and  well  on  music,  and  even  constructed  in- 
struments with  his  own  hands ;  and  thus  made 
a  successful  resistance  to  adverse  fortune  till 
his  death,  July  5,  1763.  Three  of  his  works 
are  of  lasting  value  in  musical  literature :  (i) 
'Anleitung  zur  musik.  Gelahrtheit,'  with  a  pre- 
face by  Joh.  Ernst  Bach  (Erfurt,  1758) ;  a  2nd 
edition,  issued  after  his  death,  by  J.  A.  Hilleb 
(Leipsio,  1783).  (2)  'Musica  mechanica  Organ- 
oedi,'  etc  (Berlin,  1 768),  a  treatise  in  two  volumes 
on  the  stracture,  use,  and  maintenance  of  the 
jorgan  and  davi-oymbalum.  This  contains  addi- 
tions by  J.  F.  Agricola  and  J.  L.  Albrecht»  a 
translation  by  the  former  of  a  treatise  on  the 
organ  by  BsDOS  de  Cellss,  and  an  autobiogra- 
phy of  Adlung.  (3)  '  Musikalisches  Siebenige- 
Btim'  (Berlin,  1768).  (See  Hiller's  Lebensb.  ber. 
Musil^ehrten.)  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADOLFATI,  Andrea,  bom  in  Venice  1711, 
date  and  place  of  death  unknown;  was  a  pupU  of 
CkJuppi,  conductor  of  the  musb  in  theiohurdi 
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of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice,  and  in 
that  of  the  Annunciation  at  Genoa,  the  latter 
from  about  1750  till  his  death.  His  principal 
operas  are  '  L* Artaserse,*  '  L* Arianna,*  '  Adriano 
in  Siria/  and  '  La  Gloria  ed  il  Piacere,'  the  first 
produced  in  Borne  in  1742,  the  three  last  in 
Genoa  in  1750-1753.  He  left  also  sacred  com- 
positions, ohieAj  Psalms.  *Arianna*  is  said  to 
contain  an  air  in  the  measure  of  five  beats  to 
the  bar.  [M.  G.  G.] 

ADRIEN,  or  ANDRIEN,  Mabthc  Joseph, 
called  Adbien  L*Anr^  bom  at  li^  1766;  a 
bass  singer,  taking  alternate  parts  with  Gh^ron 
at  the  opera  in  Paris  from  1785  to  1804;  after- 
-wards  choirmaster  at  the  opera.  In  March  i8aa 
he  succeeded  Latn^  as  professor  of  declamation 
at  the  £oole  Boyale  de  Musique,  and  died  in  the 
following  November,  a  victim  to  the  exaggerated 
system  of  declamation  then  in  vogue.  His  voice 
was  harsh,  and  his  method  of  singing  bad,  but 
he  had  merit  as  an  actor.  He  composed  the 
'Hymne  k  la  Victoire*  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
FreDch.  territory  in  1795,  and  the  hymn  to  the 
martyrs  for  liberty. 

His  brother  (name  unknown)  was  bom  at  Li^ 
1767;  published  five  collections  of  songs  (Pans, 
1 700-1802),  and  was  for  a  short  time  choirmaster 
at  the  Theatre  Feydeau. 

Another  brother,  Febdinakd,  was  a  teacher  of 
singing  in  Paris.choir-master  of  the  opera  (1799- 
1 801)  and  composer  of  songs.  [M.  G.  G.] 

A  DUE  (ItaL,  'In  two  parte*),  or  A  a.  This 
expression  is  used  in  two  exactly  opposite  ways 
in  orchestral  scores.  For  the  wind  instruments, 
for  which  two  parte  are  usually  written  on  the 
same  stave,  it  indicates  that  the  two  play  in  uni- 
son ;  for  the  strings,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows 
that  the  whole  mass,  which  usually  plays  in  uni- 
son, is  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parte,  the 
one  taking  the  upper  and  the  oiher  the  lower 
notes.  In  practice  there  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  seeing  which  meaning  is  intended.         [£.  P.] 

AELSTEBS,  Gioboes  Jacques,  bom  of  a 
musical  fiimily  at  Ghent,  1770,  died  there  1849  ; 
oarilloneur  of  that  town  ttom  1788  to  1839;  ^^^ 
fifty  years  director  of  the  music  at  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  and  composer  of  much  church 
music  still  performed  in  Flanders,  especially  a 
« Miserere.* 

AENGSTLTCH  (Germ. 'fearfully').  A  word 
which  calls  for  notice  here  only  on  account  of  ite 
use  by  Beethoven  at  the  head  of  the  recitative 
in  his  Missa  Solennis,  'Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis 
peocata  mundi,  miserere  nobis.*  In  this  most 
dramatic  and  emotional  part  of  his  great  work 
Beethoven  seems  to  rendise  the  'prayer  for 
internal  and  external  peace*  which  he  gives  as 
a  motto  to  the  entire  '  Dona* :  the  fierce  blaste 
of  the  trumpete  alternating  with  the  supplications 
of  the  voices  bring  before  us  the  enemy  at  the 
very  gates.  As  in  the  case  of  Accelerando 
Beethoven  has  accompanied  the  German  word 
«rith  ite  Italian  equivalent  tramidamente, 

.3S0TJAN   HARP.      (Fr.   La  Harpe   JE(h 


-fiOUAN  HARP. 

lxfnn€\  ItaL  Arpa  SEolo\  Ger.  AeoUkarfi 
Windhaife.)  The  name  is  firom  Aeolus  the  god 
of  the  vdnd.  The  instrument,  of  which  the  in- 
ventor is  unknown,  would  appear  to  owe  ite 
origin  to  the  monochord,  a  string  stretched  upon 
two  bridges  over  a  soundboard.  The  string 
happening  to  be  at  a  low  tension  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air  would  divide  into  various 
aliquot  parte  according  to  the  varying  strength 
of  the  cuiTent»  and  thus  give  the  narmonics 
or  overtimes  we  hear  in  the  music  of  this 
instrument.  Had  the  principle  of  the  iEolian 
harp  never  been  discovered,  we  should  in  these 
days  of  telegraphy  have  fbimd  it  out^  as  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  to  hear  musical  sounds 
from  telegraph  wires  which  become  audible 
through  tile  poste  which  elevate  the  wires, 
and  assume  the  function  of  soundboards.  Once 
recognised  on  a  monochord^  It  would  be  a 
simple  process  to  increase  the  number  of 
strings,  which,  tuned  in  unison,  would  be 
differently  affected  in  relation  to  the  cuxrent 
of  air  by  position,  and  thus  give  different  vi- 
brating segments,  forming  consonant  or  dissonant 
chords  as  the  pressure  of  wind  might  determine. 
That  musical  sounds  could  be  produced  by 
unaided  wind  has  been  long  known  in  the  East. 
According  to  tradition  KingDavid*s  harp  {Jeinnor) 
sounded  at  midnight  when  8uq>ended  over  his 
couch  in  the  north  wind ;  and  in  an  old 
Hindu  poem,  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
vma,  or  lute  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
produced  tones,  proceeding  by  musical  intervals, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  breeze.  In  the  (vesent 
day  the  Ghinese  have  kites  with  vibrating  strings, 
and  the  Malays  have  a  curious  iEolian  instrument^ 
a  rough  bamboo  cane  of  considerable  height, 
perforated  with  holes  and  stuck  in  the  ground. 
This  is  entirely  a  wind  contrivance,  but  they 
have  another  of  rolit  bamboo  for  strings.  (G. 
Engel,  'Musical  Instruments,'  1874,  p.  100.) 
St.  Dunstan  of  Ganterbuiy  is  said  to  have  hung 
his  harp  so  that  the  wind  might  pass  through  the 
strings,  causing  them  to  sound,  and  to  have  been 
accused  of  sorcery  in  consequence.  This  was  in 
the  loth  century.  It  was  not  until  the  17th 
we  meet  with  the  i¥k>lian  harp  iteelf.  Kircher 
(i6o3-i68o)  first  wrote  about  it.  He  speaks  of 
it  in  his  'Musuigia  Universalis*  as  being  a 
new  instrument  and  easy  to  construct^  and  as 
being  the  admiration  of  every  one.  He  desoribes 
the  sounds  as  not  resembling  those  of  a  stringed 
or  of  a  wind  instrument,  but  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  both.  This  is  quite  true,  and  ap- 
plies to  any  stretched  string  the  sound  of  which 
IS  made  continuous  by  any  other  agency  than 
that  of  a  bow,  and  not  dying  away  as  we  usually 
hear  the  tones  of  pianofortes,  harps,  and  guitars. 
Thomson,  in  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  in  well- 
known  lines,  describes  the  .^k>lian  harp,  but 
except  one  phrase,  'such  sweet,  such  sad,  such 
solemn  airs  divine,*  misses  the  elegiac  note  that 
distingnishes  the  instrument.  Matthew  Young, 
bishop  of  Clonfert,  in  his  'Enquiry  into  the 
Principal  Phenomena  of  Sounds  and  Musical 
string.'  (,784),|iv«^ft,a^og^of  it.  ^ 
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offers  ft  theory  of  its  generation  of  sound.  It 
sko  gained  attention  in  Germany  about  the 
same  time,  through  a  description  of  it  in  the 
'Gottingen  Pocket  Calendar'  for  1793.  H.  0. 
Eooh,  a  Grerman,  appears  to  have  bestowed 
the  most  attention  upon  the  effects  obtainable 
by  varying  the  construction  and  stringing  of 
the  .^lolian  haip ;  but  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  the  tone  be  a  little  louder  or  a  little 
softer,  the  impression  to  be  derived  from  the 
instrument  is  as  attainable  from  one  of  simple 
build  as  from  double  harps,  or  ftom  one  with 
wei^ted  (spun)  strings  added. 

An  Mo^ian  harp  is  usually  about  three  feet 
long,  five  inches  broad,  and  three  inches  deep ;  of 
pine  wood,  with  beech  ends  for  insertion  of  the 
tuning-  and  hitch-pins,  and  with  two  narrow 
bridges  of  hard  wood  over  which  a  dozen  catgut 
strings  are  stretched.  These  are  tuned  in  the 
most  exact  unison  possible,  or  the  beats  caused 
by  their  difference  would  be  disagreeable.  The 
direction  sometimes  attached  to  tune  by  inter- 
vals of  fourths  and  fifths  is  only  misleading. 
The  tension  should  be  low ;  in  other  words,  the 
strings  be  rather  slack,  the  fundamental  note 
not  bong  noticeable  when  the  instrument  sounds. 
There  are  usually  two  soundholes  in  the  sound- 
boflffd.  The  ends  are  raised  above  the  strings* 
about  an  inch,  and  support  another  pine  board, 
between  which  and  the  soundboard  the  draught 
of  air  is  directed.  To  hear  the  .^>>lian  harp 
it  should  be  placed  across  a  window  sufficiently 

ried  to  admit  of  its  introduction,  and  situated 
quely  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.    The 
evemng  time  is  the  best,  as  the  feeUngs  are 
then  more  attuned  to  the  chords  we  are  to 
listen  to.    l%e  modifications  of  tone,  increasing 
and  d&cretaang  in  a  manner  inimitable  by  voices 
or  instrument  are  perfectly  enchanting.     An 
instrument  producing  chords  by  the  wind  alone, 
witi^ut  our  mterferenoe,  stimulates  the  &noy,  and 
is  in  itself  an  attractive  phenomenon.   The  sounds 
are  so  pure  and  perfectiy  in  tune,  that  no  tuning 
we  might  accomplish  could  rival  it.    For  we  have 
here  not  tempered  intervab  but  the  natural  tones 
of  tiie  strings,  the  half  or  octave,  the  third  or 
interval  of  the  twelfth,  and  so  on,  in  an  arith- 
metical progression,  up  to  the  sixth  division, 
the  whole  vibrating  length  being  taken  as  the 
first — we  are  listemng  to  full  imd  p^fect  har- 
mony.   But  the  next,  the  seventh,  still  in  con- 
sonance with  the  lowest  note,  in  effect  not  unlike 
the  dull  sad  minor  sixth,  but  still  more  mourn- 
ful, is  to  our  ears  transcendental,  as  our  musical 
S3rBtem  does  not  know  it:  and  it  would  be  too 
much  out  of  tune  with  other  intervals  conso- 
nant to  the  key-note  for  admission  to  our  scales. 
We  are  impressed  with  it  as  by  a  wail — in  the 
words  of  Coleridge  a  'sweet  upbraidinj?,'  ('The 
.£olian  Harp,'  Poems,  i.  190)— to  be  followed  as 
the  wind-pressure  increases  by  more  and  more 
angry  notes  as  we  mount  to  those  dissonances  in 
the  next  higher  octave,  especially  the  eleventh 
and  thirteenth  overtones  that  alternate  and  seem 
to  shriek  and  howl  until  the  abating  gust  of  wind 
suffers  the  lower  beautiful  harmonies  to  pre- 
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dominate  again.  The  mind  finds  in  this  return  a 
choral  echo  as  of  some  devotional  antiphon,  at  least 
this  has  been  the  writer's  experience,  and  not  the 
mingling  of  violins^  flutes,  harps,  and  chromatic 
sequences  by  which  some  have  described  it.  The 
.^k>lian  harp  is  nature's  musio ;  man's  muric  is 
an  art,  implying  selection.  He  chooses  intervals 
to  construct  his  scales  with,  and  avoids  ratios 
that  do  not  coincide  with  his  instinctive  feeling 
or  intention.  [A.  J.  H.J 

.^COLIANMODE.  The  .A^lians,  who  migrated 
from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  12th  century 
B.C.,  have  the  credit  of  improving  the  system 
of  tiie  Greek  music  by  the  addition  of  another 
TBTBACHOSD.  Very  great  uncertunty  obscures 
this  subject;  indeed  from  the  earliest  records 
we  can  find,  it  would  seem  that  fix)m  time  to 
time  the  Greek  modes  experienced  those  changes, 
regarded  by  some  as  deteriorations,  by  others 
(probably)  as  improvements,  to  which  ul  living 
art  is  neoessarily  subject.  Whether  th^  owed 
their  original  impressiveness  to  the  varieties  of 
their  intervids,  or  to  some  kind  of  prosodaio  time 
peculiar  to  each,  or  to  the  combination  of  both, 
we  read  the  following  eulogy  on  their  native 
energy,  and  also  a  lament  over  their  too  general 
neglect,  in  a  quotation  cited  by  Dr.  Bumepr  from 
Heradides  of  Pontus,  a  contemporary  of  Plato 
and  Aristotie  (about  335  B.o.).  Describing 
what  he  then  styled  the  three  most  ancient 
modes,  he  says,  'the  Dorian  is  grave  and 
magnificent,  neither  too  diffusive,  gay,  nor 
varied;  but  severe  and  vehement.  The  jSolian 
is  grand  and  pompous,  though  sometimes  sooth- 
ing, as  it  is  used  for  the  br^tking  of  horses,  and 
the  reception  of  guests;  and  it  has  likewise  an 
air  of  simplicity  and    confidence,   suitable    to 

$leasure,  love,  and  ffood  cheer.  Lastiy,  the 
onian  is  neitiier  brimant  nor  effeminate,  but 
rough  and  austere;  with  some  deme  however 
of  devation,  force,  and  energy.  But  in  these 
times,  since  the  corruption  of  maimers  has 
subverted  everything,  the  true,  original,  and 
specific  qualities  peculiar  to  each  mode  are  lost.' 
(Dissertation  on  the  Music  of  the  Ancients,  4to., 
p.  60).  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Greek  modes, 
we  have  their  counterparts  and,  as  it  were,  their 
living  descendants  in  the  Eoolssiastioal  Modes 
whum  still  bear  their  names,  and  are,  most 
likely,  if  not  the  same,  yet  the  legitimate 
inheritors  of  their  peculiar  lineaments ;  nor  to 
fit  audience  in  the  present  day  are  they  found 
destitute  of  their  parents'  varied  and  attractive 
characteristics. 

The  authentic  JSolian  mode — or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  Hyper-iEolian— as  we  now  know  it,  is 
the  ninth  of  tiie  church  modoB,  scales,  or  tones, 
as  they  are  variously  called.  Its  notes  range 
thus— as  in  the  modem  minor  scale,  though 
without  any  accidentals  in  ascending : — 

J     The  Hyper- jBoUan  Mode,    Authentic 
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and  its  melodies  are  contained  within  the  octave 
from  A  to  A.  The  division  of  the  scale  is 
'harmonic/  i.e.  the  diapente  (A  to  £)  is  below 
the  diatessaron  (£  to  A).  Thus  the  final  is  A, 
anH  the  dominant  JS. 


Its  plsgal  mode  is  called  the  Hypo-^Eolian,  and 
has  the '  arithmetical'  division,  i.  e.  the  diatessaron 
below  the  diapente.  Here  the  final  is  A^  and 
the  dominant  C  :— 

Ths  ffypo-^olian  Mode,    Plagal. 


with  its  diatessaron  and  diapente  :«- 

4- 


The  melodies  in  the  H7po-.^k>lian  mode  range 
from  the  fourth  below  to  the  fifth  above  the  final 
A.  The  dominant  is  C  in  this  plagal  mode, 
according  to  the  nde  that  'the  dominants  of 
the  pla^  modes  are  always  the  third  below 
the  dominants  of  the  relative  authentic,  unless 
this  third  happens  to  be  B,  when  the  nearest 
sound  C  is  substituted  for  it,*  as  appears,  for 
example,  in  the  eighth  mode. 

The  pitch  of  the  authentic  .^k>lian  scale  being 
higher  than  is  convenient  for  many  voices  led  to 
its  being  often  transposed  a  fifth  lower  by  the 
use  of  the  B  flat,  llie  scale  will  thus  begin  on 
D,  and  the  semitones  (as  in  our  modem  minor 
scales)  will  fidl  in  the  same  places  as  before,  viz. 
between  the  second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth 
notes  of  the  scale. 


In  this  Dosition  the  .A^lian  mode  is  apt  to  be 
oonfounded  with  the  Dorian,  or  first  mode,  with 
which,  when  thus  transposed,  it  corresponds, 
except  in  the  upper  tetrachord,  the  semitone  of 
whidi  in  the  Dorian  mode  fidls  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  notes  of  the  scale.  The  transposed 
final  is  D,  and  the  dominant  A,  as  in  the  first 
mode,  but  the  semitones  &11  (as  in  the  un- 
transposed  position)  between  the  second  and 
third  of  the  scale  (£  and  F),  and  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  (A  and  B  b). 

The  service-books  contain  hymns,  antiphons, 
etc.,  which,  though  belonging  originally  to  this 
.^Eolian  mcxle,  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  two 
Dorian  modes ;  and  the  scale  of  the  H^-Dorian 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hyper-iEohan,  but  an 
octave  lower,  and  having  of  course  its  own  plagal 
character  and  treatment,  and  thus  differing 
from  the  authentic  Hyper- JSolian. 

Examples  of  the  .^JoUan  mode  may  be  found 
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in  the  chorales  'Puer  natus  in  Bethlehem,* 
No.  13,  and  '  Herzliebster  Jesu,*  No.  iii,  of 
Bach*s  '  371  Choral^esange.*  The  latter  is  from 
the  St.  John  Passion.  Mozart*s  Requiem  may 
be  said  almost  to  begin  and  end  with  the  iEolian 
scale,  for  the  'Te  decet  hymnus*  and  'Lux 
iEtema*  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  first  and  last  movements  are  given  in  the 
melody  of  the  'Tonus  Peregrinus,'  which  is 
founded  directly  on  this  scale. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  from 
the  earliest  date  of  any  kind  of  counterpoint 
the  ancient  tones  have  been  harmonised  both 
in  the  oigan  accompaniment,  and,  for  some 
portions  of  the  divine  service,  in  vocal  parts; 
and  although,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  Gregorian 
music  used  in  the  antiphonan,  psalters^  hymna- 
ries,  etc.,  of  the  Western  chumies,  it  is  found 
expedient  \^  use  vocal  unisons  (or  octaves)  with 
organ  accompaniment  in  all  ordinary  services, 
yet  the  psalm  tones  have  for  centuries  been  sung 
m  the  Sistine  Chapel  (where  there  is  no  organ  nor 
other  instrument)  with  vocal  harmonies  in  three 
parts,  to  which  Baini  added  a  fourth  part  for  the 
soprano.  G^afforius  arranged  them  in  the  15th 
century  and  the  style  of  vocal  accompaniment 
called  FAUX-BOOBDON,  in  which  he  set  them,  had 
grown  up  gradually  and  very  generally  in  the 
churches,  most  probably  from  the  first  invention 
and  subsequent  improvements  of  the  organ. 
Some  intimations  of  this  are  contained  in  the 
'Micrologus*  of  Guide  Aretino,  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  i  xth  century.  [T.  H.] 

MOLINA.  A  small  and  simple  *firee  reed* 
instrument,  invented  about  1839  by  Messrs. 
Wheatstone.  It  consisted  of  a  few  free  reeds, 
which  were  fixed  into  a  metal  plate  and  blown 
by  the  mouth.  As  each  reed  was  furnished  with 
a  separate  M>erture  for  supplying  the  wind,  a 
simple  meloay  could  of  course  be  played  by 
moving  the  instrument  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  mouth.  Its  value  for  artistic  purposes 
was  nil\  its  only  interest  is  a  historical  one, 
as  being  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  make 
mctical  use  of  the  discovery  of  the  free  reed. 
The  seolina  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  germ  of 
the  AoooBDiox  and  Conobbtixa.  |,E.  P.] 

iEX)LODION,  or  JSX)LODICON  (also  called 
in  Germany  Windharrwmihi),  a  keyed  wind- 
instrument  resembling  the  harmonium,  the  tone 
of  which  was  produced  from  steel  ^rings.  It 
had  a  compass  of  six  octaves,  and  its  tone  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  harmonium.  There  is 
some  controversy  as  to  its  original  inventor; 
most  authorities  attribute  it  to  J.  T.  Eschenbach 
of  Hamburg,  who  is  said  to  have  first  made  it 
in  1800.  various  improvements  were  subse- 
quently made  by  other  mechanicians,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Schmidt  of  Presburg,  Voii 
of  Sohweinfurt,  Sebastian  MuUer  (1826),  and  F. 
Sturm  of  Suhl  (1833).  The  instrument  is  now 
entirely  superseded  by  the  harmonium.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  SBolodion  was  the  aolsklavibb, 
invented  about  1835  by  Schortmann  of  Buttel- 
stadt,   in  which    the  reeds  or   springs   which 
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ptodnoed  the  sound  were  made  of  wood  instead 
of  metal,  by  which  the  quality  of  tone  was  made 
softer  and  sweeter.  The  instrument  appears  to 
have  been  soon  forgotten.  A  further  modification 
waa  the  jbolomblodicon  or  ohobaleon,  con- 
strooted  by  Bnmner  at  Warsaw,  about  the  year 
1835,  from  the  design  of  Professor  Hofimann  in 
thai  city.  It  differed  from  the  eolodion  in  the 
bid  that  brass  tubes  were  affixed  to  the  reeds, 
much  as  in  the  reed-stops  of  an  organ.  The 
instrument  was  of  great  power,  and  was  probably 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  organ  in  small 
diurcbes,  especially  in  the  aooompaniment  of 
chorals,  whence  its  second  name  choraleon.  It 
has  taken  no  permanent  place  in  musical  history. 
In  the  AOLOPANTALON,  invented  about  the  year 
1^50,  by  Dlugosz  of  Warsaw,  the  ssolomelodioon 
was  combined  with  a  pianoforte,  so  arranged 
that  the  player  could  make  use  of  either  in- 
strument separately  or  both  together.'  A  some- 
what similar  plan  has  been  occasionally  tried 
with  the  piano  and  harmonium,  but  without  great 
sueoess.  [£.  P.] 

AEBTS,  EaiDros,  bom  at  Boom,  1813,  died 
at  Brussels,  1853  ;  an  eminent  flutist  and 
composer,  studied  under  Lahon  in  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Brussels.  From  1837  to  1840  he 
travelled  professionally  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Brussels  studied 
composition  under  F^tis.  In  1847  was  appcnnted 
professor  of  the  flute  at  the  Ck>nservatoire,  and 
first  flute  at  the  Theatre.  He  composed  sympho- 
nies and  overtures,  as  well  as  concertos  and  other 
music  for  the  flute.  [M.  C.  0.] 

AFFETTUOSO  atal.),  or  Ck)N  Affbtto,  'with 
fooling.'  This  word  is  most  commonly  found  in 
such  combinations  as  'andante  affettuoso*  or 
'allegro  afiettuoso,*  though  it  is  occasionally 
placed  alone  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement, 
m  which  case  a  somewhat  slow  time  is  intended. 
It  is  frequently  placed  (like  'espressivo'  'canta- 
bile,'  etc.)  over  a  single  passage,  when  it  refers 
merely  to  that  particuhur  phrase  and  not  to  the  en- 
tire movement.  The  Gennan  expressions '  Innig,* 
'  Hit  innifiem  Ausdruck,'  to  be  met  with  in  Schu- 
mann and  other  modem  German  composers  are 
equivalent  to  'AfieUuoso.'  [£.  P.] 

AFFILABD,  Michel  l',  a  tenor  singer  in 
the  dioir  of  Louis  XTV  ftom  1683  to  1708, 
with  a  salary  of  900  livres.  His  work  on 
singing  at  sight,  '  Principes  tr^  fociles,*  etc.,  in 
which  the  time  of  the  airs  is  regulated  by 
a  pendulum, — ^precursor  of  the  metronome — 
passed  through  seven  editions  (Parisi,  1691 ; 
Amsterdam,  1717.) 

AFBANIO,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
l6th  century,  a  canon  of  Ferrara^  and  reputed 
inventor  of  the  bassoon,  on  the  ground  of  a 
wind  instrument  of  his  called  Phagotum,  which 
is  mentioned,  and  figured  in  two  woodcuts,  at 
p.  1 79  of  the  '  Introductioin  Chaldaicam  linguam ' 
of  Albonesi  (Pavia,  1539),  *  ^'^^^^  dedicated 
by  the  author  to  his  uncle  Afranio.  The  in- 
strament  sufficiently  resembles  the  modem 
bassoon  or  fogotto  to  make  good  Afinuiio*s  right ; 
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but  the  book  does  not  appear  to  contain  any 
account  of  it. 

AFZEUUS,  Abvid  August,  bom  1785,  a 
Swedish  pastor  and  archsddogist ;  edited  conjointly 
with  Greijer  a  collection  of  Swedish  national 
melodies,  'Svenska  Folkvisor,*  3  vols.  (Stock- 
holm, 1 814-16,  continued  by  Arwidsson),  and 
wrote  the  historical  notes  to  another  collection, 
'Afoked  af  Svenska  Folkeharpan*  (Stockholm, 
1848). 

AGAZZABI,  Agostino,  waa  a  cadet  of  a 
noble  fondly  of  Siena,  and  bom  on  Dec.  a,  1578. 
He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  professional  life 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Matthias.  After 
a  time  he  came  to  Borne,  where  he  was  chosen 
Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  German  College 
(before  1603)  at  the  church  of  S.  Apollinaiis,^ 
and  subsequently  at  the  Seminario  Bomano.  An 
intimacy  grew  up  between  him  and  the  well- 
known  Vladana,  of  Mantua,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  adopters  of  the  figured  bass.  In  the 
preface  to  his  third  volume  of  *Motetti^  (Zanetti, 
Kome,  1606),  he  gives  some  instractions  for  its 
employment.  In  1630  he  returned  to  Siena,  and 
be(»me  Maestro  of  its  cathedral,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  probaUy  in  1040.  Agazzari 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Ihe  Armonici 
IfUronati,  His  publications  are  numerous,  and 
consist  of  Madr^grals,  Motetts,  Psalms,  Magni- 
ficats, litanies,  eta,  republished  in  numerous 
editions  at  Borne,  Milan,  Venice,  Antwerp, 
Frankfort,  and  elsewhere.  BKs  one  substantive 
contribution  to  the  scientific  literature  of  musio 
is  a  little  work  of  only  sixteen  quarto  pages, 
entitled  *  La  Musica  £colesiastica,dove  si  oontiene 
la  vera  diffinizione  della  Musica  come  Sdenza  non 
piii  veduta  e  sua  nobilta  *  (Siena,  1638) ;  the 
object  of  which  is  to  determine  how  churoh  musio 
should  beet  conform  itself  to  the  Besolution  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Palestrina,  however,  had  worked 
at  a  clearer  practical  solution  of  that  problem  than 
any  which  tne  speculations  of  a  scientific  theorist 
could  possibly  evolve.  On  the  authority  of  Htoni, 
a  pastoral  drama,  entitled  'Eumelio,  has  been 
ascribed  to  Agazzari.  It  was  undoubtedly  per- 
formed at  Amelia,  and  printed  bv  Domenico 
Domenid  at  BoncUione  in  1614  (Allacoi,  'Dra- 
maturgia');  but  no  author^s  name  is  affixed 
either  to  music  or  libretto. 

A  short  motett  by  Agazzari  is  given  by  Proske 
in  the  'Musica  divina*  (lib.  Motettorum,  No. 
btv).  [E.  H.  P.] 

AGITATO  (Ital.),  also  Coir  Agitazione, 
'agitated,*  'resUess**  This  adjective  is  mostly 
combined  with  'allegro*  or  'presto*  to  describe 
the  character  of  a  movement.  In  the  somewhat 
rare  cases  in  which  it  occurs  without  any  other 
time-in(Ucation  (e.  g.  Mendelssohn's  '  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,'  Book  i.,  No.  5,  'Piano  agitato*)  a  rather 
rapid  time  is  indicated. 

AGNESI,  Mabia  Terbsa,  bom  at  Milan, 
1734;  Boster  of  the  renowned  scholar,  Maria 
Gaetana  Agnesi;  a  celebrated  pianist  of  her 
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time,  oompoBod  four  operas,  ' SofoniBbe,*  'Giro 
in  Armenia^'  'Nitocri/  and  'Insubria  oonao- 
lata*  (i77i)>  several  cantatas,  and  many  piano- 
forte oonoertos  and  sonatas,  well  known  in 
€rermany.  [M.  C.  C] 

AGOSTINI,  LuDOVioo,  bom  1534  at  Ferrara. 
In  holy  orders,  and  both  poet  and  composer. 
Became  chapel-master  to  Alfonso  II,  Duke  of 
Este,  and  died  Sept.  ao,  1590.  A  oc^ection  of 
his  masses,  motetts,  and  madrigals,  appeared 
shortly  before  his  death. 

A60STINI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  composer,  who 
stands  out  in  relief  fiK>m  too  many  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen.  He  was  bom  at  Yal- 
lerano  in  1593,  Mid  was  a  pupil,  at  Borne,  of 
Bernardino  Nimini,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
After  being  oreanist  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
and  Maestro  di  Cappello  at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Da- 
maso,  he  succeeded  Ugolini  as  Maestro  at  the 
Vatican  Chapel,  in  1029.  Unhappily  for  his 
art,  he  died  a  few  months  after  his  preferment, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

Pitoni,  who  would  seem  to  be  nothing  if  not  inac- 
curate, has  a  story  to  the  efiect  t^t  Agostini 
owed  his  appointment  at  the  Vatican  to  an  un- 
answered challenge  to  a  musical  encounter,  which 
he  sent  to  Ugolini,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
pupil  under  Nanini ;  the  Chapter  conceived  that, 
if  their  Maestro  shunned  a  professional  duello 
with  Agostini,  he  ought  to  give  up  his  place  to 
him.  But  this  is  hardly  probable,  and  Baini, 
with  unnecessary  perseverance,  exposes  its  im- 
probability. A  more  pleasant  anecdote  is  that 
Urban  VIII  happened  to  enter  the  Basilica  at 
the  moment  when  a  work  of  Acostini's,  for  forty- 
eight  vdoes,  after  the  fashion  vien  in  vogue,  was 
bdng  performed  by  the  choir.  The  Pope  stopped 
to  hear  It  out ;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  rose  and 
bowed  pointedly  to  its  composer,  to  mark  his 
sense  of  its  beauty. 

The  extant  published  works  of  Agostini  con- 
sist of  two  volumes  of  Psalms  for  four  and  eight 
voices  (printed  by  Soldi,  Bome,  1619) ;  two 
volumes  of  Magnificats  for  one,  two,  and  three 
voices  (Ibid.,  i6ao)  ;  and  five  volumes  of  Masses 
for  eight  and  twelve  voices,  published  (Bobletti, 
Bome)  in  1624,  1625,  i6a6, 1637,  and  i6a8  re- 
spectively. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
large  numbers  of  voices  in  several  choirs. 
Ingenuity  and  elegance  are  his  prevailing  char- 
acteristics ;  but  that  he  could  and  did  rise  beyond 
these,  is  proved  by  an  *  Agnus  Dei*  for  eight 
voices  in  canon,  which  was  published  by  P. 
Martini  in  his  *  Saggio  di  Contrappunto  Fugato,* 
and  which  is  allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece.  The 
fame,  however,  of  Agostini  rests  upon  his  un- 

Eublished  pieces,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of 
is  productions.  They  are  preserved  partly  in 
the  Corsini  Library,  and  partly  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Vatican.^    A  motett  by  Agostini  is  given 

t  Faok>  Agotttnl  mot  not  be  eonfounded  with  th*  aftriler  and  lii- 
ibifor  Lndorloo  Ajcoitliii  of  Ferrara,  who,  having  Ihred  for  fiftjMiz 
ymn,  and  having  been  Maeetro  at  the  Oathediml  of  Us  native  town, 
died  In  ISM.  and  left  certain  manee,  madrigal^  and  motetti  behind 
him:  nor  with  Pletro  Stmoni  Agoetinl.  a  Boman.  who  lived  dmtng  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  centaiy.  and  wai  the  author  of  loine  pubUsbed 
eantataa.  and  of   'U  Batto  deUe  Sabine.'  an  open  perfonned  In 
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in  Pro8ke*s  '  Musica  Divina*  (Liber  Motett<n'um, 
No.  Ixx.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

AGBELL,  JoHAKir,  bom  at  Loth  in  Sweden ; 
studied  at  Linkoping  and  UpsaL  Appointed 
court  musician  at  Cassel  in  1 7a 3,  and  in  1746 
conductor  at  Nuremberg,  where  be  died,  1767. 
He  left  nine  publish^  works  (Nurembei^), 
concertos,  sonatas,  etc.,  and  many  more  in 
manuscript. 

AGREMENS  (Fr.,  properly  Agr4men$  du 
Chant  or  de  Munque ;  G^.  Ifanieren  ;  ^ng. 
Graces).  Certain  ornaments  introduced  into 
vocal  or  instrumental  melody,  indicated  either 
by  signs,  or  by  small  notes,  and  performed  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules. 

Various  forms  of  agr^mens  have  been  from 
time  to  time  invented  by  difierent  composers, 
and  many  of  them  have  again  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  the  earliest  seem  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Chambonni^res,  a  celebrated  French  organist 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XTV  (1670),  and  they  were 
probably  introduced  into  Germany  by  Muff  at, 
organist  at  Passau  in  1695,  who  in  his  youth  had 
studied  in  Paris.  The  proper  employment  of  the 
agremens  in  French  music— which,  aqpording  to 
Rousseau  (Dictionnaire  de  Musique,  1768)  were 
necessary  *pour  oouvrir  un  peu  la  fiwieur  du 
chant  firanfais* — was  at  first  taught  in  Paris 
by  ^>ecial  professors  of  the  'gout  du  chant,* 
but  no  definite  rules  §at  their  application  were 
laid  down  until  Emanuel  Bach  treated  them 
very  fully  in  his  /Versuch  iiber  die  wahre 
Art  das  Clavier  zu  spielen,*  in  175  a.  In 
this  he  q>eaks  of  the  great  value  of  the  acr^ 
mens  : — '  they,  serve  to  connect  the  notes,  they 
enliven  them,  and  when  necessary  give  them 
a  special  emphasis,  .  .  .  they  help  to 
elucidate  the  character  of  the  music ;  wheth^  it 
be  sad,  cheerful,  or  otherwise,  they  always  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  effect, 
an  indifferent  composition  may  be  improved  by 
their  aid,  while  without  them  even  the  best 
melody  may  appear  empty  and  meaninjless.'  At 
the  same  time  he  warns  against  their  too  fre- 
quent use,  and  says  they  should  be  as  the  orna- 
ments with  which  the  finest  building  may  be 
overladen,  or  the  spices  with  which  the  best  dish 
may  be  spoilt. 

The  a^mens  according  to  Emanuel  Bach  are 
the  Bebung,'  Vorschlag,  Triller,  Doppelachla?, 
Mordent,  Anschlag,  Schleifer,  Schneller,  and 
Brechung  (Ex.  i). 


VoricMag, 


t  The  Bebong  (Fr.  'baknoeroeot't  Ital.  'tremolo')  cannot  be  «!• 
ecnted  on  the  modem  pianoforte.  It  cooaisted  in  giving  to  th«  kej  of 
the  claTldiord  a  certain  trembling  prferare.  which  produced  a  kind  of 
polaation  of  the  tound.  without  any  Intenrala  of  tOence.  On  ettinKcd 
Instnunentea  similar  eftart  is  ol>talned  bf  a  rocking  movement  of  ti« 
linger  without  taking  H  firom  the  string. 
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In  addition  to  these,  Marpui^  treats  of  the 
I^achachlag  (Ex.  2),  which  Emanuel  Bach  doea 
not  recognise,  or  at  least  calls  *  ui,dY,  although 
extraordinarily  in  fiwhion,'  but  whidi  is  largely 
employed  by  modem  oomposers. 
NachscMaff. 


■ 


The  principal  agr^ens  of  French  music  were 
the  Appogiature,  Trille,  and  Accent,  which  re- 
sembled respectively  the  Vorschlasr,  Triller  and 
IS'achisc^dag  described  above,  and  in  addition 
tbe  Mordant — ^which  appears  to  have  differed 
from  the  Mordent  of  German  music,  and  to 
liave  been  a  kind  of  interrupted  trill, — tiie  Coul^, 
Port  de  voix,  ^  Port  de  voix  jette,  and  the 
Cadence  pleine  ou  bris^e'  (Ex.  3). 

3.                   Mordant,                          CouU. 
Q m fM j> 


^^^ 


SB  my 


Tryrni 


Fori  de  voix. 


Port  de  voixjetii, 

ST 


The  aont^mens  or  graces  peculiar  to  old  English 
music  differed  considerably  from  the  above,  and 

1  The  term  '  PoK  de  rolx.'  which  ought  properly  to  tSgoUf  the 
e«R7ini{  of  Uie  voioe  with  extreme  imoothneas  tnna  one  note  to  an- 
other (ItaL '  portamento  dl  rooeOt  hai  been  very  generally  applied  to 
tbe  appomtatora. 

s  The  Doppelschlag  (Eng. 'Turn')  iras  often  caUed  Cadence  by  the 
nmeh  wTftanoT  the  time  of  Oouperin  (17«i):  and  Indeed  Sebaitlan 
Bach  oiea  the  wordln  this  MOM  In  hla '  Clarler-BUchlein' (1790). 


have  now  become  obsolete.  They  are  described 
in  an  instruction-book  for  the  violin,  called  the 
Division  Violist,  by  Christopher  Simpson,  pub- 
lished in  1659,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  'smooth  and  shaked  graces.*  The  smooth 
graces  are  only  adapted  to  stringed  instruments, 
as  they  are  to  be  executed  by  sliding  the  finger 
along  the  string;  they  include  the  Plain-beat  or 
Rise,  the  Backfall,  the  Double  Back^l,  the  Ele- 
vation, the  Cadent,  and  the  Springer,  which  *  con- 
cludes the  Sound  of  a  Note  more  acute,  by 
clapping  down  another  Finger  just  at  the  ex- 
piring of  it.*  The  effect  of  this  other  finger  upon 
the  violin  would  be  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  last 
note  but  one  (the  upper  of  the  two  written  notes) 
so  that  the  Springer  would  resemble  the  French 
Accent,  The  'shaked  graces*  are  the  Shaked 
Beat,  BackfiEbll,  Elevation,  and  Cadent,  which  are 
similar  to  the  plain  graces  with  the  addition 
of  a  shake,  and  lastly  the  Double  Relish,  of  which 
no  explanation  in  words  is  attempted,  but  an 
example  in  ncrtes  giv«n  as  below  (Ex.  4). 


.  Plain^teat. 


BackAUL         DovJbU  Backfall. 


grr  r  a'  ffilf  a  f~  ^  •  " 


Or  thus 
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Tlie  agi^mens  need  in  modem  muiic  or  in  the 
perfbrmanoe  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
are  the  acdacaturay  appo^cgiaturay  arpeggio,  mor- 
dent, nachschlag,  sliake  or  trill,  slide,  and  tmn, 
each  of  which  will  be  fully  described  ia  its  own 
place.  [F.  T.] 

AGBICOLA,  Alexakdib,  a  composer  of 
great  celebrity  living  at  the  end  of  the  I5ih 
century  and  beginning  of  the  i6th.  Crespel*s 
lament  on  the  death  of  Ookbkheim  mentions 
Agrioda  as  a  fellow-pupil  in  the  school  of  that 
master;  and  the  dates  of  his  published  works, 
together  with  an  interesting  epitaph  printed  in 
a  collection  of  motetts  published  at  Wittenberg 
in  1538,  furnish  us  with  materials  for  briefly 
sketdiing  his  life.  The  words  of  the  epitaph, 
which  bears  the  title  'Epitaphium  Alex.  Agri- 
colae  Symphoniastae  r^gis  Castaliae  Philippi,'  are 
as  follows : — 

'  Musica  quid  defies  t    Periit  mea  aura  decusque. 

Estne  Alexander  t   Is  meus  Agricola. 
Die  age  qualis  erat  ?  Clarus  vocum  mannumque. 
Quis  locus  hunc  rapuit !   Yaldoletanus  ager. 
Quis  Belgam  hunc  traxiti    Magnus  rez  ipse 
PhUippus. 
Quo  morbo  interiit  t    Febre  furente  obiit. 
Aetas  quae  fUerat  ?   Jam  sesagesimus  annus. 
Sol  nbi  tunc  stabat  1   Yirgmio  capite.* 

The  question  'Who  brought  this  Belgian?*  Is 
dedsive  as  to  his  nationality.  He  was  certainly 
educated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  passed  great 
part  of  his  life  there.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
distinguished  both  as  a  singer  and  performer. 
A  letter  of  Charles  VIII  of  France,  in  Mr. 
Julian  Marshall's  collection,  proves  that  he  was 
in  that  king's  service,  and  left  it,  without  leave, 
for  that  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medid,  whence  Charles 
reclaimed  him.  Charles  died  1598.  Petrucci 
published  acme  of  Agrioola's  works  at  Yenioe  in 
1503.  He  entered  the  service  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Austria  and  soverei^  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
followed  him  to  Castile  in  1506.  There  Agricola 
remained  ontil  his  death,  at  the  age  of  60  (about 
the  year  1530),  of  acute  fever,  in  the  territory  of 
Valladolid.  Amongst  AgricoWs  known  works 
the  most  important  are  two  motetts  for  three 
voices  from  the  collection  entitled  'Motetti 
XXXIII'  (Venice,  Petruod,  150a) ;  eight  four- 
part  songs  from  the  collection  <  Omti  cento  dn- 
quanta'  (Venice,  Petruod,  1503) ;  and  a  volume 
of  five  masnofl  '  Misse  Alex.  Agricolae  *  (Venice, 
Petruod,  1505).  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
large  number  of  his  compodtions  may  still  be 
contained  in  the  libraries  of  Spain.     [J  JI.S.-B.] 

AGBICOLAf  Geobo  Ludwio,  bom  Oct.  35, 
1643,  at  Grossen-Furra  in  Thuringia^  where 
his  fikther  was  dergyman  ;  brought  np  at 
Eisenach  and  Gotha  and  the  universities  of 
Wittenberg  and  Ldpdc;  kapellmeiBter  at  Gotha 
in  1670.  He  composed  'Mudkalische  Ne- 
benstunden'  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
bass;  religious  hymns  and  madrigals;  sonatas 
and  prdudes,  'auf  franzosische  £ct,*  etc.,  etc. 
He  died  at  (Sotha  in  Feb.  1676  at  the  age  of 
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thirty-three,  full  of  promise,  but  without  ao- 
complishing  a  style  for  himself.  [F.  G.] 

AGBICOLA,  JoHAW,  bom  at  Nurembeif 
about  1570,  professor  of  music  in  the  Gymna- 
simn  at  EHtirt  in  161 1,  and  composer  oC 
three  collections  of  motetts  (Nuremberg,  i6oi* 
1611). 

AGBICOLA,  JoHAiTN  Fbiedbigh,  bom  Jan. 
4,  1730,  at  Dobitsdien,  Altenburg,  Saxony. 
His  fiftther  was  a  judge,  and  his  mother,  Maria 
Magdalen  Manke,  £>m  Giebrichenstein  near 
HaUe,  was  a  friend  of  the  great  Handd.  He 
began  to  learn  mudo  in  his  fifth  year  under  a 
certain  Martini.  In  1738  he  entered  the 
Univerdty  of  Ldpsic  when  Gottsched  was 
Professor  of  Bhetoric.  But  though  he  went 
through  the  regular  course  of  'humanities'  he 
also  studied  mudc  under  Sebastian  Bach,  with 
whom  he  worked  hard  for  three  years.  After 
this  he  redded  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and 
studied  the  dramatic  style  under  Graun  and 
Hasse.  In  1 749  he  published  two  punphlets  on. 
French  and  Itfdian  taste  in  music  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Olibrio.  In  the  following  year  a 
cantata  of  his, '  H  Filosofo  oonvinto  in  amore,'  was 
performed  beifore  Frederic  the  Great,  and  made 
such  an  impresdon  on  the  king  as  to  induce  him 
to  confer  on  Agricola  the  post  of  Hof-componist. 
He  had  an  equal  success  with  a  second  cantata^ 
'  La  Bicamatrice.'  Agricola  then  married  Signora 
Molteni,  prima  donna  of  the  Berlin  opera,  and 
composed  various  operas  for  Dresden  and  Berlin, 
as  well  as  much  mudc  for  the  Churdi  and  many 
arrangements  of  the  king's  melodies.  After  the 
death  of  Graun  (Aug.  8,  1759)  he  was  made 
director  of  the  royal  chapd;  but  without  the 
title  of  '  kapellmeiBter.*  There  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1774 — Nov.  la  (Forkd)  or  Dec.  i 
(Schndder,  'Hist,  of  Berlin  Opera).  Agricola's 
compodtions  had  no  permanent  success,  nor  were 
any  printed  excepting  a  psalm  and  some  chorals. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  bdng  the  best  organ- 
^ayer  in  Berlm,  and  a  ffood  teacher  of  dnging. 
He  translated  with  mu<m  skill  Tod's  'Opinion! 
de'  Cantori,'  and  made  some  additions  of  value  to 
Adlung's  '  Mudca  mechanica  organoedi.'    [F.  G.] 

AGBICOLA*  Mabtdt,  whose  G^erman  name, 
as  he  himself  tdls  us,  was  Sohr,  or  Sore,  was 
bom  about  1500  at  Sorall  in  Lower  Silesia.  In 
1524  we  find  him  teacher  and  cantor  in  the  first 
Protestant  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  he  remained 
there  till  his  death,  June  10, 1556.  The  assertion 
of  his  biographer  Caspar  tiiat  Agricola  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  has  misled  all  following 
writers  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth.  In  his 
'Mudca  instrumentalis  deudsch,'  which,  not- 
withstanding its  polyglott  title  is  written  in 
German,  he  states  that  he  had  no  'activum 
prseceptorem '  for  mudc,  but  learned  the  art 
by  himself  while  constantly  occupied  as  a  school- 
master. That  work  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
mudcal  ability  but  for  its  German  style,  which  has 
all  the  force  and  flavour  of  the  writings  of  his 
contemporary  Luther  himself!  AgricoWs  chief 
protector  and  friend  was  Bhaw,  uie  senator  of 
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Wittenberg,  renowned  in  his  own  day  as  a 
printer  of  made.  This  excellent  man  printed 
many  of  AgriooWs  worics,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  named  amongst  others: — 'Ein  kurtz 
deatsbhe  Musica>'  1528 ;  '  Musica  instrumentalis 
deudfloh,*  1539,  *$3,  '45  ;  'Masica  figuralis 
deudsch,*  153a;  *  Von  den  Vroportionibus* ; 
<  Rudimenta  Musices/  1 539.  The  list  of  the  rest 
will  be  found  in  Draadias'  '  Bibliotheca  Classica,' 
p.  1650;  Walther*s  'Lexicon';  Marpurg*s 
'Beitnige/  vol.  v;  F<»'kel*s  'Literature,  and 
Gerber's  '  Dictionaiy.'  Mattheson  in  his  '  Epho* 
ruB*  (p.  124)  praises  him  fbr  having  been  the 
first  to  abolLdi  the  '  ancient  tablature/  and  adopt 
the  system  of  notation  which  we  still  employ. 
But  ikia  is  inaccurate.  All  that  Agricola  pro- 
posed was  a  new  'tablature*  for  the  lute,  better 
than  the  old  one.  On  the  conflict  between  the 
old  and  new  notation,  AgricoWs  writings '  are 
full  of  interest,  and  they  must  be  studied  by 
evenr  one  who  wishes  to  have  an  accurate  view 
of  that  revolution.  But  unfortunately  thev  are 
both  rare  and  costly.  [F.  G.] 

AGBICOLA,  WoupoANO  Chbistoph,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  composed  a 
'  Fasciculus  Mudcalis '  ( Wurzburg  and  Cologne, 
165 1),  of  masses,  and  'Fasciculus  variarum  can- 
tionum,*  of  motetts. 

AGTHE,  Cabl  Chbistian,  bom  at  Hettstadt, 
1739;  died  at  Ballenstedt»  1797 ;  organist,  com- 
poser of  six  operas,  three  pianoforte  sonatas 
(Leipsic,  1790),  and  a  collection  of  Lieder  (Des- 
sau, 1783).  His  son,  W.  J.  Albrecht,  born  at 
Ballenstedt,  1790,  in  18 10  settled  at  Leipsic, 
and  1833  at  Di^Bsden  as  teacher  of  Loffier*s  S3r8tem, 
imder  the  approval  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  in 
1826  founded  a  similar  establishment  at  Posen. 
Later  he  was  at  Berlin.  Kullak  is  his  best- 
known  pupil.  [M.  C.  C] 

AGUADO,  D10NI8IO,  bom  in  Madrid,  1784, 
a  remarkable  performer  on  the  guitar ;  received 
his  chief  instruction  from  Garcia,  the  great  singer. 
In  1835  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  associated 
with  the  most  eminent  artistes  of  the  dav,  till 
1838,  when  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  died 
tiiere  in  1840.  His  method  for  the  guitar,  an 
excellent  work  of  its  kind,  passed  through  three 
editions  in  Spain  (Madrid,  1 835-1843)  and  one 
in  Paris  (1837).  He  also  published  *Colleccion 
de  los  Etudios  para  la  guitarra*  (Madrid,  1830), 
'Colleccion  de  Andantes,*  etc.,  and  other  works 
for  his  instrument.  [M.  G.  C.] 

AGUILERA  DE  HEREDIA,  Sebastian,  a 
monk  and  Spanish  composer  at  the  beginningof  ^e 
1 7th  century.  His  chief  work  was  a  collection  of 
Magnificats  for  four  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
voices,  many  of  which  are  still  sung  in  the  ca^e- 
dral  of  Saragosa,  where  he  directed  the  music, 
and  at  o^er  ohuitshes  in  Spain. 

AGXJJARI,  LucBBZiA,  a  very  celebrated 
singer,  who  supplies  an  extraordinary  example  of 
the  fashion  of  nicknaming  musicians ;  for,  being 
a  natural  child  of  a  noble,  she  was  always  an- 
nounced in  the  playbiUs  and  newspapers  as  La 
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BaBtardiruif  or  BastardeUa,  She  was  bom  at 
Ferrara  in  1743,  instructed  in  a  convent  l^  the 
P.  Lambertini,  and  made  her  dibut  at  Florence 
in  1764.  Her  triumph  was  brilliant,  and  she 
was  eageriy  engaged  for  all  the  principal  towns, 
where  she  was  enthusiastically  received.  She  did 
not  excel  in  expression,  but  in  execution  she  sur* 
pwsed  all  rivals.  The  extent  of  her  register  was 
beyo^  all  comparison.  Saochini  ndd  he  had 
heard  her  shig  as  high  as  Bb  in  altissimo,  and 
she  had  two  eood  ocCavee  below :  but  Mozart 
himself  heard  her  at  Parma  m  1770,  and  says  of 
her  ^  that  she  had  '  a  lovely  voice,  &  flexible 
throat,  and  an  incredibly  high  range.  She  sang 
the  following  notes  tuod  passages  in  my  pre- 
sence :^- 


Ten  years  later,  in  speaking  of  Mara^  he  says, 
'  She  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  please  me.  ^e 
does  too  little  to  be  compared  to  a  BastardeUa-^ 
though  that  is  her  peculiar  style — and  too  much 
to  touch  the  heart  like  an  Aloysia  Weber.'* 
Leopold  Mozart  says  of  her,  'She  is  not 
handsome  nor  yet  ugly,  but  has  at  times  a 
wild  look  in  the  eyes,  like  people  who  are  subject 
to  convulsions,  and  she  is  lame  in  one  foot.  Her 
conduct  formerly  was  good ;  she  has,  oonsequenUy, 
a  good  name  and  reputation. 

Agujari  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  carnival 
of  1774  at  Milan,  in  the  serious  opera  of  'H 
Tolomeo,*  by  Colla>  and  still  more  in  a  cantata 
by  the  same  composer.     In  1780  she  married 
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Col]a»  who  oompoeed  for  her  most  of  the  miudo 
flhe  sang.  She  sang  at  the  Pantheon  Concerta 
for  some  years,  firom  1775,  receiving  a  salary  at 
one  time  of  £100  a  night  for  singing  two  songs, 
a  price  which  was  then  simply  enormous.  She 
died  at  Parma»  May  x8,  1783.  [J.  M.] 

AGUS,  Hbnbi,  bom  in  1749,  died  1798; 
oompoeer  and  professor  of  solfeggio  in  the 
Gonsenratoire  of  Paris  ( 1 795).  His  works,  which 
display  more  learning  than  genius,  consist  of 
trios  ror  strings,  two  compositions  for  violoncello, 
published  in  London,  where  be  lived  for  some 
time,  and  six  duos  concertants  for  two  yiolins, 
published  by  Barbieri  (Paris)  as  the  op.  37  dT 
Boocherini. 

AHLE,  JOHANH  BODOLFH,  chuTch  composer, 
bom  at  Muhlhauseii  inThuringia,  Dec.  34, 1625; 
educated  at  Gottingen  and  Erftirt.  In  1644  he 
became  oiganist  at  Erfurt,  but  soon  after  settled 
at  his  native  place,  where  in  1655  he  was 
appointed  member  of  the  senate  and  afterwards 
boigomaster.  He  died  in  full  possession  of  his 
powers  July  8, 1673.  His  published  composiUonB 
include  'Goonpendium  pro  tenellis*  (1648),  a  trea- 
tise on  singingwhich  went  through  three  editions ; 
*  Geistliohen  Dialogen,*  '  Symphonien,  Paduanen, 
nnd  Balleten* ;  'Thuringische  Lustgarten,'  a 
collection  of  church  music;  400  'geistlichen 
Arien,*  'geistliohen  Goncerte,*  and  'Andachten' 
on  all  the  Sundays  and  Festivals,  etc.,  etc  He 
cultivated  the  simple  style'of  the  ch(»ral,  avoiding 
polyphonic  counterpoint.  His  tunes  were  for 
k>ng  very  popular,  and  are  still  sung  in  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Thuringia — amongst 
others  that  known  as  'liebeter  Jesu  wir  sind 
hier.'  Ahle  left  a  son,  Johann  Georg,  bom 
1650,  who  succeeded  to  his  &ther*B  musical  hon- 
ours, and  was  made  poet  laureate  hv  the  Emperor 
Leopold  L  He  died  Dec.  2,  1700.  His  hymn 
tunes  were  once  popular,  but  are  not  now  in 
use.  [F.  G.] 

AHLSTROEM,  A.  J.  R.,  bom  about  176a ; 
m  Swedish  composer,  organist  at  the  churdi  of 
St.  James,  Stockbolin,  and'  court  accompanyist ; 
oompoeed  sonatas  for  pianoforte  (Stockholm,  1 783 
and  1786),  cantatas,  and  songs,  and  edited  with 
Boman  'Walda  svenska  Folkdansar  och  Foikle- 
dar,*  a  collection  of  Swedish  popular  airs,  some 
of  which  have  been  sung  by  Mme.  Lind- 
Goldschmidt.  He  was  also  editor  for  two  3rear8 
of  a  Swedish  musical  periodical  'Musikaliskt 
Tidsfordrif.*  [M.  C.  C.] 

AIBLINGER,  Johanit  Gaspab,  bom  «t 
Wasserburg  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  33,  1779.  His 
compositions  are  much  esteemed,  and  performed 
in  the  Gatholic  churches  of  South  Germany.  In 
1803  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  eight  years  at 
Vicenza,  after  which  he  settled  at  Venice,  where 
in  conjunction  with  the  Abbe  Gregorio  TVentino 
he  founded  the  'Odeon*  Institution  for  the 
practice  of  classical  works.  In  1826  he  was 
recalled  to  his  native  country  by  the  king,  and 
appointed  kapellmeister  of  his  court  music.  In 
1833  however  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  resided 
at  Bergamo,  occupying  himself  in  the  collection 
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of  ancient  dasmral  music,  which  is  now  in  the 
Staatsbibliothek  at  Munidi.  His  whole  efforts 
to  the  end  of  his  life  were  directed  to  the 
performance  of  classical  yocal  music  in  the 
All  Saints*  church  at  Munich,  erected  in  1826. 
His  single  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  wai 
an  opera  of  'Rodrigo  a  Chimene/  whidi  was 
not  successfiiL  The  bravura  airs  for  Mme. 
Schechner  and  for  Pelleerini  were  much  liked, 
but  the  piece  shewed  no  depth  of  invention.  In 
church  music  however  he  was  remarkably  happy: 
his  compositions  in  this  department  are  in  the 
free  style  of  his  time,  vmtten  with  great  skill, 
and  full  of  religious  feeling,  tuneful,  agreeable, 
and  easy  melody,  and  exiu^y  suited  to  small 
church  choirs.  They  consist  of  masses,  some 
requiems,  graduals,  litanies,  and  pealrns,  with 
accompaniments  for  orchestra  and  organ,  pub- 
lished at  Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Paris  (Schott). 
Aiblinger  died  May  6,  1867.  [C.  F.  P.] 

AICHINGER,  Grkgob.  Bom  about  1565; 
took  holy  orders,  and  entered  the  service  of 
Freiherr  Jacob  Fugger  at  Augsburg  as  organist. 
In  1599  he  paid  a  visit  of  two  years  to  Rome  to 
perfect  himself  in  music.  The  date  of  his  death 
IS  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  alive 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  one  of  his  works, 
I^>  5»  i6i3'  I^  the  pre&ce  to  his  'Saorae 
Gantiones*  (Venice,  1590),  he  praises  the  music 
of  Gabriel! ;  and  his  works  also  betray  the 
influence  of  the  Venetian  school.  They  are  ' 
among  the  best  Grerman  music  of  that  time, 
bearing  marks  of  real  genius ;  and  are  superior 
to  those  of  his  contemporary,  the  learned  (xiallus, 
or  Handl.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
'  XJbi  est  frater,*  and  *  Assumpta  est  Maria^*  both 
for  three  yoices ;  an  '  Adoramus*  for  four ;  and 
an  'Intonuit  de  coelo*  for  six  yoices,  the  last 
printed  in  the  Florilegium  Portente,  A  Litany,  a 
Stabat  Mater,  and  various  motetts  of  his  are 
printed  in  Proske*s  '  Musica  divina.*  [F.  G.] 

AIMON,  Pamphilb  Lbopold  Francois,  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  bom  at  L*Isle,  near  Avig- 
non, 1 779 ;  conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre 
in  Marseilles  when  only  seventeen,  that  of  the 
Gymnase  Dramatique  in  Paris  182 1,  and  of  the 
l1[L^tre  Fran9ai8,  on  the  retirement  of  Baudron, 
1822.  Of  lus  seven  operas  only  two  were 
performed,  the  'Jeux  rloraux*  (1818),  and 
*  Michel  et  Christine'  (182 1),  the  last  with 
great  success.  He  also  composed  numerous  ( 
string  quartetts,  trios,  and  duos  (Paris  and 
Lyons),  and  was  the  author  of  '  Oonnaissances 
pri^iminaires  de  L*Harmonie,'  and  other  trea- 
tises. [M.  C.  C] 

AIR  (ItaL  aria\  Fr.  air;  Grerm.  Arie,  from 
the  Latm  aer,  the  lower  atmosphere;  or  ctra^ 
a  given  number,  an  epoch,  or  period  of  time). 
In  a  general  sense  air,  from  the  element  whose 
yibration  is  the  cause  of  music,  has  come  to  * 
mean  that  particular  kind  of  music  which  is 
independent  of  harmony.  In  common  parlance 
air  IS  rhythmical  melody— any  melody  or  kind 
of  melody  of  which  the  ftet  are  of  the  same 
duration,  and  the  phroHi  bear  some  recognisable 
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proportioii  one  to  another.  In  the  i6th  and  lyth 
oentuiieB  air  represented  popularly  a  oheerM 
strain.  The  'Rngli*^  word  gtee,  now  exdusiyely 
applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  musical  com- 
position, is  derived  from  the  A.S.  tUsS^,  ^^ 
Its  primitive  sense  simply  mu$(e.  Technically 
an  air  is  a  oonq>ositinn  ror  a  single  voice  or  any 
monophoQouB  instrument^  acooompanied  by  other 
voices  or  by  instruments.  About  the  beginnint^ 
of  the  17th  century  many  part>songs  were 
written,  Offering  from  those  c^  the  preceding 
century  in  many  important  particulars,  but 
chiefly  in  the  fiust  of  their  interest  being 
thrown  into  one,  generally  the  upper,  part; 
the  other  parts  being  subordinate.  These  other 
parts  were  generally  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of 
beinff  either  sung  or  played.  The  first  book  of 
Foi?s  'Musike  of  sundrie  kinds*  (1607)  is 
of  this  class.  Subsequently  to  its  invention, 
arias  were  for  a  considerable  time  commonly 
published  with  the  accompaniment  only  of  a 
'figured  bass.'  The  aria  grande,  ^reat  or  more 
extoided  air,  has  taken  a  vast  variety  of  forms. 
These  however  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, 
the  aria  with  'da  cwo*  and  the  aria  without. 
The  faivention  of  the  former  and  older  form  has 
been  long  attributed  to  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
(1659-1735) ;  bat  an  aria  printed  in  the  present 
writer's  'Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period  of 
Musical  ffistory,'  shows  that  it  was  used  as 
eariy  as  1655,  i.  e.  four  years  before  A.  Scarlatti 
was  bofm,  by  the  Venetian,  Francesco  Cavalli, 
a  master  in  whose  opera  'Giasone'  (1649)  the 
line  which  divides  mt  from  recitative  seems  to 
have  been  marked  more  distinctly  than  in  any 
preceding  music.  The  so-called  '  aria'  of  Monte- 
verde  and  his  contemporaries  (c.  1600)  is  hardly 
distii^ishable  from  their  'musica  parlante,*  a 
ve9ET  slight  advance  on  .the  'plain-song'  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  aria  without '  da  ci^'  is  but 
a  more  eiiended  and  interesting  form  than  that 
of  its  predecessor.  In  the  former  the  first  section 
ov  division  is  also  the  last ;  a  section,  always  in 
another  key  and  generally  shorter,  being  inter- 
posed between  the  first  and  its  rq)etition.  In  the 
latter  the  first  section  is  repeated,  often  several 
timesi,  the  sectioos  interposed  beiiur  in  different 
keys  from  one  another  as  well  as  from  the  first, 
wbach,  on  its  last  repetition,  is  generally  more  or 
leas  developed  into  a 'coda.'  The  aria  grande  has 
assumed,  under  the  hands  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  modem  school,  a  scope  and  a  splendour 
which  raise  it  to  all  but  a^phonic  dignity. 
As  specimens  of  these  qualities  we  may  cite 
Beethoven's  'Ah,  perfido,*  and  Mendelssohn's 
'Infolioe.'  The  bmits  of  the  human  voice 
forbid,  however,  save  in  rare  instances,  to  the 
arifty  however  extended,  that  repetition  of  the 
same  strains  in  different  though  related  keys, 
by  which  the  symphonic  'form'  is  distinguished 
from  every  other.  But  compositions  of  this 
class,  especially  those  inter^rsed  with  re- 
citative, though  nominally  sometiiDes  arie  belong 
rather  to  the  dasB  '  scena.'  [J.  H.J 

AIBY,  Bib  Obobgi  Biddill.     The  present 
Astrmomer  Boyal,  and  late  President  of  the 
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Royal  Society,  the  author  of  one  of  the  latest 
works  on  acoustics,  '  On  Sound  and  Atmospheric 
Vibrations,'  London  1868.  The  most  important 
portion  of  this  work  is  its  elaborate  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  theory  of  atmospheric  sound- 
waves,  a  subject  first  discussed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the '  Prindpia.'  [W.  P.} 

A'KEMPIS,  Flobentiko,  organist  of  St. 
Gudule,  at  Brussels,  about  the  midSe  of  the  1 7th 
century ;  composed  three  symphonies  ( Antwexp, 
1644, 1647,  and  1649),  'Missae  et  Motetta'  (Ant- 
werp, 1650),  and  another  mass  for  eight  voices. 

AKEROYBE,  Samuel,  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
was  a  very  popular  and  prolific  composer  of 
songs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Many  of  his  compositions  are  contained  in  the 
following  collections  of  the  period :  '  D'Urfey's 
Third  Collection  of  Songs'  1685  ;  *The  Theatre 
of  Musiok,'  1685-1687;  'Vinculum  Sodetatis,' 
1687;  *  Comes  Amoris,'  1687-1694;  *The  Ban- 
quet of  Musiokf'  1688-1603  ;  *  Thesaurus  Mu- 
tdous,'  1 693-1 696;  and  m  'The  Gentleman's 
Journal,'  1693-1694.  He  was  also  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Third  Part  of  D'Urfey's  'Don 
Quixote,'  1696.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ALA,  GiovAVKi  Battista,  born  at  Monza 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  centuir,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two ;  organist  of  the  Church  del 
Servitori,  in  Milan,  and  composer  of  canzonets, 
madrigals,  and  operas  (Milan,  161 7,  1635), 
'Concertieoclesiastici'  (Milan,  1618, 1631, 1628), 
and  several  motetts  in  the  'Ptatnm  musicum* 
(Antwerp,  1634). 

ALAfiD,  DxLPHnr,  eminent  violinist '  Bom  at 
Bayonne,  March  8,  181 5 ;  shewed  at  an  early 
age  remarkable  musical  tiJent,  and  in  1837  was 
sent  to  Paris  for  his  education.  At  first  he  was 
not  received  as  a  regular  pupil  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, but  was  merely  allowed  to  attend  Ha- 
beneck's  classes  as  a  listener.  He  soon  however 
won  the  second,  and  a  year  later  the  first  prize 
for  violin-playing,  a**d  from  1831  began  to  make 
a  great  reputation  as  a  performer.  In  1843,  on 
BiSllot's  death,  he  succeieded  that  great  master 
as  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  which  post 
he  still  holds  (1875).  Alard  is  the  foremost 
representative  of  Uie  modon  French  school  of 
violin-playing  at  Paris,  with  its  charaoteristio 
merits  and  drawbacks.  His  shrle  is  eminently 
lively,  pointed,  full  of  ^n.  He  has  published 
a  number  of  cancertos  and  operatic  fantasias 
which,  owing  to  their  brillianqy,  attained  in 
France  considerable  populari^,  without  having 
much  daim  to  artistic  worth.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  '  Violin  Schod,*  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  meritorious  work.  He  iJso  edited 
a  selection  of  violin-compositions  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  the  18th  century,  'Les 
maltres  dassiques  du  Violon,'  etc.  (Schott),  in 
40  parts.  [P.  D.] 

ALBANl,  Mathtas,  a  renowned  violin- 
maker,  bom  1631,  at  Botzen,  was  one  of  Stainer*s 
best  pupils.  The  tone  of  his  violins,  which  are 
genaraUy  veiy  bigh  in  tb^.^b^^^^^gf^k 
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Ttd,  almost  brown,  Tarniih,  i»  more  nmaikable 
for  power  than  for  quality.  He  died  at  Botzen 
in  1673.  Hii  son,  also  named  Mathias,  was  at 
first  a  pnpil  of  his  fieither,  afterwards  of  the 
Amatis  at  Cremona,  and  finally  settled  at  Rome. 
His  best  violins,  which  by  some  oonnoisseurs  are 
considered  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Amatis, 
are  dated  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beg;inning 
of  the  1 8th  century.  A  third  Albani,  whose 
Christian  name  is  not  known,  and  who  liyed 
during  the  17th  century  at  Palomo,  also  made 
good  violins^  which  resemble  those  of  the  old 
Crennan  makers.         ^  [P.  D.] 

ALBENIZ,  Pedbo,  born  in  Biscay  about 
1755,  died  about  i8ai  ;  a  Spanish  monk,  con- 
ductor of  the  music  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, and  (1795)  at  that  of  Logrono;  com- 
posed masses,  yespers,  motetts,  and  other  church 
music,  never  published,  and  a  book  of  solfeggi 
(St.  Sebastian,  1800). 

ALBENIZ,  PxDBO,  bom  at  Logrono,  1795, 
died  at  Madrid  1855;  son  of  a  musician, 
Mattto  Albenis,  and  pupil  of  Henri  Herz  and 
Kalkbrenner;  oiganisi  from  the  age  of  ten 
at  various  towns  in  Spain,  and  profiasBor  of 
the  pianoforte  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Madrid. 
He  mtroduoed  the  modem  style  of  pianoforte 
playing  into  Spain,  and  all  the  eminent  pianists 
of  Spain  and  South  America  may  be  said  to 
have  been  his  pupils.  He  held  various  high 
poets  at  the  court»  and  in  1847  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Queen.  His  works  comprise  a 
method  for  the  pianoforte  (Madrid,  1840),  adopted 
by  the  Conservatoire  of  Madrid,  seventy  compo- 
sitions for  the  pianoforte,  and  songs.      [M.  C.  C.] 

ALBERGATI,  Count  Pibbo  Capaoelli,  of 
an  ancient  £Banily  in  Bologna,  lived  in  the  end 
of  the  1 7th  and  begmning  of  the  i8th  centurie^ 
an  amateur,  and  distinguished  composer.  His 
works  include  the  operas  'Gli  Amici*  (1699), 
'H  Principe  selvaggio*  (171a),  the  oratorio 
*6iobbe'  (Bologna,  1688),  sacred  cantatas, 
masses,  motetts,  etc.,  and  compositions  for  va- 
rious instruments. 

ALBERT,  Hbinbich,  bom  at  Lobenstein, 
Yoigtland,  Saxony,  June  a8,  1604 ;  nephew  and 
apparently  pupil  of  the  fiunous  composer  Heinrich 
Scbutz.  He  studied  law  in  Leipsic,  and  music 
in  Dresden.  In  163.6  he  went  to  Konigsberg, 
where  Stobbeus  was  at  that  time  kapellmeister. 
Li  1631  he  became  organist  to  the  old  church  in 
that  city,  and  in  1638  married  Elizabeth  Starke, 
who  is  referred  to  in  his  poem  as  'Philosette.' 
Of  the  date  of  his  death  nothizi^  certain  is 
known.  It  is  given  as  June  37,.  1657  (by  F4tis 
Oct.  10,  1651).  One  of  his  books  oi  ^Arien* 
(Konigsberg,  1654),  contains  a  statement  that 
it  was  'edited  bytiie  author^s  widow,'  but  the 
same  book  comprises  some  poems  on  the  events 
of  the  year  1655.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the 
date  1654  is  an  error. 

Albert  was  at  once  poet,  organist  and  composer. 
As  poet  he  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Konigsberg  school,  with  the  heads  of  which  he 
was  dosely  associated. 
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His  church  musio  is  confined,  according  to 
TVinterfeld,  to  a  Te  Deum  for  three  voices, 
published  Sept.  la,  1647.  He  however  conwosed 
both  words  snd  music  to  many  hymns,  whidi  are 
still  in  private  use,  e.g.  'Gott  des  Himmels  nnd 
der  Erden.*  These,  as  well  as  his  secular  sooffs, 
are  found  in  the  eight  collections  printed  for  mm 
by  Pasohen,  Mense,  and  Reussner,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  of  Grermany,  the  King 
of  Pohmd,  and  the  Kurfurst  of  Brandenburg. 
These  collections  sold  so  rapidly  that  of  some  of 
them  several  editions  were  published  by  the 
author.  Others  were  surreptitiously  issued  at 
Konigsberg  and  Dantrio  undsr  the  title  <rf 
'  Poetisch  •  musikalisches  Lustwaldlein,'  which 
Albert  energetically  resisted.  These  latter 
editions,  though  very  nimierous,  are  now  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Their  original  title  is  'Erster 
(Zweiter,  etc.)  Theil  der  Arien  etlicher  theils 
ffeistlicher  theOs  weltlioher,  sur  Andacht,.  ^ten 
Sitten,  keuscher  Liebe  mid  Ehreidust^  dienen 
der  lieder  zum  singen  und  spielen  gesetct.*'^ 
Then  foUowed  the  dedication,  a  different  one  to 
each  part.  The  second  is  dedicated  to  his  '  meet 
revered  unde,  Heinrich  Schuts,'  the  only  exist- 
ing reference  to  the  relationship  between  them. 
Albert*s  original  editions  were  m  folio,  but  after 
his  death  an  octavo  edition  was  published  in  1657 
by  A.  Profe  of  Leipsic.  In  his  prefiu^es  Alb^ 
lays  down  the  chief  principles  of  the  musical  art^ 
a  droumstanoe  which  gives  these  documents 
great  value,  as  they  belong  to  a  time  in  which 
by  means  of  the  'basso  continue'  a  refomi  in 
music  was  effected,  of  which  we  are  still  feeling 
the  influence.  Mattheson,  in  his  'Ehren-pforte, 
rigbtly^assumes  that  Albert  was  the  author  of  the 
'Tractatus  de  mode  oonfioiendi  Contrapunctam,* 
which  was  then  in  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
Valentin  Hausmann.  In  the  prefiu)e  to  the  nxth 
section  of  his  'Arien*  Albert  speaks  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Konigsberg  University,  Aug. 
a8,  1644,  and  mentions  that  he  had  written  a 
'Comodien-Musik'  for  that  occasion,  which  was 
afterwards  repeated  in  the  palace  of  the  Knr- 
fUrst.  Albert  was  thus,  next  after  H»  Schiits, 
the  founder  of  Grerman  opera.  Both  Schntx's 
'Daphne*  and  Albert's  'Comodien-Musik*  ap- 
pear to  be  lost,  doubtless  because  they  were  not 
published. 

Albert's  'Arien*  give  a  lively  picture  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  then  influence  of  music  Wfiile 
the  object  of  the  opera  as  established  in  Italy 
was  to  provide  music  as  a  support  to  the  spoken 
dialogue,  so  the  sacred  'concert*  came  into 
existence  at  the  same  time  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many as  a  rival  to  the  old  motetts,  in  which  the 
words  were  thrown  too  much  into  the  back- 
ground. But  the  sacred  'concert'  again,  being 
sung  only  by  a  small  number  of  voices,  necessi- 
tate some  support  for  the  music,  and  this  waa 
the  origin  of  uie  'basso  oontinuo.'  Albert  was 
in  the  best  position — ^knowing  Schutz  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  (^abrieli  in  Venice ;  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Konigsberg  he  underwent  a  second 
course  of  instruction  under  StobbiBus,  from  which 
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cri^nated  the  peculiar  character  of  his  muBic, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  quintessence  of 
all  that  was  in  the  best  taste  in  Italy  and 
€tennany.  Owin^  to  the  special  drcomstance 
that  Albert  was  both  a  musician  and  a  poet — 
and  no  small  poet  either — ^he  has  been  rightly 
called  the  &ther  of  the  Grerman  '  Lied.'  It  is 
rare  for  a  composer  to  make  music  to  his  own 
poetry,  and  since  the  time  of  Albert  and  his 
comrades  in  the  Konigsbeig  school,  one  example 
<mly  is  found  of  it — Ridu^  Wagner.  But  to 
0(Hiclude^  Albert's  work  in  Grerman  music  may 
be  described  as  a  pendant  to  the  contemporary 
oommencement  of  Italian  opera.  [F.  G.] 

ALBERT,  PRINCE.  Francis  Chablbs  Au- 
GUSTUS  Albbrt  Ehmakuel,  Prince  Ckmaort  of 
Queen  Victoria^  second  son  of  Ernest  Duke 
of  Saze-Cobuig-Saalfeld,  was  bom  at  Rosenau, 
Cobnrg,  Aug.  26,  1819,  married  Feb.  10,  1840, 
and  died  Dec  14,  1861.  Music  formed  a 
systematic  part  of  the  Prince's  education  (see 
lus  own  'Prpgnunme  of  Studies*  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  in  'The  Early  Years/  etc.,  p.  107). 
At  eighteen  he  was  'passionately  fond^  of  it, 
'had  already  shown  considerable  talent  as  a 
composer,'  and  was  looked  up  to  by  his  com- 
panions  for  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
(lb.  143,  173);  and  there  is  evidence  (lb.  70) 
that  when  quite  a  child  he  took  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  it.  When  at  Florence  in 
1839  he  continued  his  systematic  pursuit  of  it 
(Jh.  194)  and  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  pieces  at  that  date  not  generally  known 
(lb.  209-311).*  His  organ-playing  and  sing- 
ing be  kept  up  after  his  arrival  in  England 
(Martin's  'life,*  85.  86,  Mendelssohn's  letter  of 
July  19,  1843),  but  his  true  interest  in  music 
was  shown  by  his  public  action  in  reference  to 
it^  and  the  iidiuence  which  from  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  his  death  he  steadUy  exerted  in 
favour  of  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  best 
eon^>outions. 

ThjB  was  shown  in  many  ways.  I^rst,  by  his 
immediate  reorganisation  of  the  Queen's  private 
band  from  a  mere  wind-band  to  a  fidl  orchestra 
(dating  from  Dec.  34,  1840),  and  by  an  immense 
faereaee  and  improvement  in  its  rSpert&ire,  There 
k  now  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  fact  that — 
to  name  only  a  few  amongst  a  host  of  great 
works— Schubert's  great  symphony  in  C  (probably 
after  its  rejection  by  the  Philharmonic  band, 
when  offered  them  by  Mendelssohn  in  1844), 
Bach's  'Matthew-Passion,'  Mendelssohn's  'Atha- 
lie'  and  'CEdipus,'  and  Wagner^s  'Lohengrin,' 
were  first  performed  in  this  country  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace.  Secondly, 
by  acting  in  his  turn  as  director  of  the 
Andent  Concerts,  and  choosing,  as  fiir  as  the 
roles  of  the  society  permitted,  new  music  in  the 
programmes;  by  his  choice  of  pieces  for  the 
annual  *  command  nights'  at  the  Philharmonic, 
where  his  programmes  were  always  of  the  highest 
dass,  and  included  first  performances  of  Men- 
'    '\    ^Athalie,'    Schubert's    overture    to 
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'  Fierabra^'  and  Schumann's  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri.*  Thirdly,  by  the  support  which  he  gave 
to  good  mubic  when  not  offioally  connected  with 
it:  witness  his  keen  interest  in  Mendelssohn's 
oratorios,  and  his  presence  at  Exeter  Hall  when 
'St.  Paul*  and  'Elijah'  were  performed  by  the 
SacTed  Harmonic  Society.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  musical 
amateur,  his  example  and  influence  had  much 
effect  on  the  performance  of  choral  music  in 
England,  and  on  the  production  here  of  much 
that  was  of  the  highest  dass  of  musical  art. 

The  Prince's  delight  in  music  was  no  secret 
to  those  about  him.  In  the  performances  at 
Windsor,  says  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  from  whose 
•Life'  (1.  App.  A)  many  of  the  above  fiicts  are 
taken, '  he  found  a  never-fiuling  source  of  delight. 
As  every  year  brought  a  heavier  strain  upon  his 
thought  and  energies,  his  pleasure  in  them  ap- 
peared to  increase.  They  seemed  to  take  him 
into  a  dream-world,  in  which  the  anxieties  of  life 
were  for  the  moment  forgotten.' 

Prince  Albert's  printed  works  include  'L'in- 
vocazione  all'  Armenia,'  for  solos  and  chorus; 
a  morning  service  in  C  and  A;  anthem,  'Out 
of  the  deep;'  five  collections  of  'Lieder  und 
Romanzen,  39  in  all ;  three  canzonets,  etc  [G.] 

ALBERTAZZI,  Emma,  the  daughter  of  a 
music-master  named  Howson,  was  bom  May  i, 
1 814.  Beginning  at  first  with  the  piano,  she 
soon  quitted  tiiat  instrument,  to  devote  herself 
to  the  cultivation  of  her  voice^  which  gave  early 
promise  of  excellence.  Her  first  instruction  was 
received  from  Costa^  and  scarcely  had  she 
mastered  the  rudiments,  when  she  was  brought 
forward  at  a  concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  In 
the  next  year,  1830,  she  was  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  several  contralto  parts,  such  as 
Pippo  m  the  'Gazza  Ladra»'  and  others.  Soon 
afterwards  she  went  to  Italy  with  her  &ther, 
and  got  an  engagement  at  Piacemza.  It  was 
here  that  Signer  Albertazzi,  a  lawyer,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  married  her  before  she  was 
seventeen.  Colli,  the  composer,  now  taught  her 
for  about  a  year ;  after  which  she  sang,  1833,  in 
Generali's  'Adelina^'  at  the  Canobbiana^  and 
subsequentlywas  engaged  for  contralto  parts  at 
La  S(»la.  There  she  sang  in  several  operas  with 
Pasta>  who  gave  her  valuable  advice.  She  sang 
next  at  Madrid,  1833,  for  two  years;  and  in 
1835  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  This  was 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  her  career.  In  1837 
she  appeared  in  London.  Madame  Albertazzi 
had  an  agreeable  prasenoe,  and  a  musical 
voioe^  not  ill-trained;  but  these  advantages 
were  quite  destroyed  hy  her  lifolessness  on 
the  stage— a  resigned  and  automatic  indiffer- 
ence^ which  first  wearied  and  then  irritated  her 
audiences.  To  the  end  of  hercare»— for  she 
afterwards  sang  in  English  Opera  at  Dmry 
Lane — she  remained  the  same,  unintelligent 
and  inanimate.  Her  voice  now  began  to  fail, 
and  she  went  abroad  again,  hoping  to  recover 
it  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  but  without  success. 
She  sang  at  Padua,  Milan,  and  Trieste,  and 
returned  in  1846  to  London,  where  shersapg 
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lor  the  last  time.     She  died  of  oonsDmptaon, 
Sept.  1847.  [J.M.] 

ALBINONI^  ToHASSO^  dramatic  composer  sad 
violinist.  Bom  at  Venice  in  the  latiar  half  of  the 
17th  century.  The  particuhtn  of  his  life  are 
entirely  unlmown.  He  wrote  forty-two  operas 
(the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1694),  which  are 
said  to  have  been  saccessful  from  ike  novelty 
of  their  style,  though  a  modem  French  critic 
describes  the  ideas  as  trivial  and  the  music  as 
dry  and  unsuited  to  the  words.  Greater  talent 
is  to  be  teen  in  his  instrumental  works,  concertos, 
sonatas,  and  songs.  He  was  also  an  excelleat 
performer  on.  the  violin.  Albinoni^s  sole  interest 
lor  modem  times  resides  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  Bach  selected  themes  from  his  works, 
as  he  did  from  those  of  Corelli  and  Legrenzi. 
'Bach/  says  Spitta  (i.  433)^  'must  have  been 
peculiarlv  partial  to  Albinoni.  Down  to  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  use  bass 
parts  of  his  for  practice  in  thorough-baas,  and 
Gerber  relates  that  he  had  heard  ms  father  (a 
pupil  of  Bach*s>  vaiy  these  very  basses  in  his 
master's  style  with  astonishing  b^uty  and  skilL* 
Two  fugues  of  the  great  Maker's  are  known  to 
be  fouiSied  on  themes  of  Albinoni*s — both  from 
his  '  Opera  prima.*  One  (in  A)  is  to  be  found  at 
No.  10  of  Cahier  13  of  Peter's  edition  of  Bach's 
clavier-works ;  the  other  (in  F I  minor)  at  No.  5 
of  Cahier  3  of  the  same  edition.  For  further 
particulars  see  Spitta^  i.  423-426.         [£.  H.  D.] 

ALBONI,  Maribtta,  the  most  celebrated 
contralto  of  the  19th  century,  was  bom  at  Ce- 
sena,  Romagna^  bk  1824.  Her  first  instruction 
was  received  in  her  native  place;  after  which 
she  was  taught  by  Mme.  Bertoletti,  at  Bologna, 
who  has  taught  many  other  distinguished  singers. 
There  she  met  Rosmni,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  lessons  from  him :  she  is  said  to  have 
been  his  only  pupil.  Charmed  with  her  voice 
and  fiioility,  he-  taught  her  the  principal  con- 
tralto parts  in  his  operas,  with  the  true  tradi- 
tions. With  this  great  advantage  Alboni  easfly 
procured  an  engagement  for  several  years  frt>m 
Merelli,  an  impresario  for  several  tiieatres  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  La  Scala,  Milan,  1843,  ki  the  part  of 
Maffio  Orsini.  In  spite  of  her  inexperience, 
her  voice  and  method  were  brilliant  enough  to 
captivate  the  public  In  the  same  year  she 
•ang  at  Bologna,  Bresciay  and  again  at  Milan; 
soon  afterwards  with  equal  success  at  Vienna. 
In  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  about 
•alary  she  now  broke  her  engagement  with 
Mer^  and  suddenly  took  flight  ta  St.  Peters- 
burg. She  remained  there,  however,  but  a  short 
time ;  and  we  find  her  in  1845  singing  at  concerts 
in  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  as  well  as  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  At  the  camivtd  of  1 847 
ahe  sang  at  Rome  m  Pacini's  <  Saffo,*  introducing 
an  air  from  Rossini's  '  Semiramide,*  which  was 
enthusiastically  applauded,  but  could  not  save 
the  opera.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  she 
came  to  London,  and  appMred  at  Covent  Gaiden,  : 
In  the  height  of  the  '  Jenny  Jind  fever.*    She  was 
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indeed  a  tramp  card  for  that  establishment  againsi 
the  strong  hand  of  the  rival  house.  The  day 
after  her  <Wmt  the  manager  spontaneously  raised 
her  salary  for  the  season  from  £500  to  £aooo, 
and  her  reputation  was  established.  She  sang  in 
'  Semiramide*  first,  and  afterwards  in  '  LocroBa 
Borgia*;  and  in  the  latter  had  to  sing  the 
'  Brindisi*  over  and  over  again,  as  often  as  the 
opera  was  performed.  As  Pippo  in  the  'Gaaa 
Ladra*  she  had  to  sing  the  whole  first  solo  of  the 
duett  'Ebben  per  mia  memoria*  three  times 
over.  Her  appearance  at  that  time  was 
really  splendid.  Her  features  were  regularly 
beautiful,  though  better  fitted  for  comedy  than 
tragedy;  and  her  figure,  not  so  unwieldy  as  it 
afterwards  became,  was  not  unsuited  to  the  parti 
she  played.  Her  voice,  a  rich,  deep,  true  con- 
tralto of  fully  two  octaves,  frxmi  G  to  G,  was  as 
sweet  as  honey,  and  perfectly  even  throughout 
its  range.  Her  style  gave  an  idea,  a  recoUectian, 
of  what  the  great  old  school  of  Italian  singing 
had  been,  so  perfect  was  her  command  of  her 
powers.  The  only  reproach  to  which  it  waa  <^>en 
was  a  certain  shade  of  indolence  and  intoudaMee, 
and  a  want  of  fire  at  times  when  more  eneigy 
would  have  carried  her  hearers  completely  away. 
Some  singers  have  had  the  talent  and  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  vary  their  fioritwi :  Alboni 
never  did  this.  When  you  had  heard  a  song 
once  frmn  her^  perfect  as  it  was,  you  never  heard 
it  again  but  with  the  selframe  omamenta  and 
cademe.  Her  versatility  was  great> — too  great, 
perhaps,  as  some  critics  have  said ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  she  did  serious  hacm  to  her 
voice  by  the  attempt  to  extend  it  upwards.  Tlus 
is,  however,  not  dear  to  all  her  admirers,  since 
she  has  returned  to  her  legitimate  range.  She 
sang  again  in  London  in  1848  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  in  1849,  1851,  1856,  1857,  and  1858  at  Her 
Majesty's  ^eatre.  She  appeared  at  Brusada  in 
1848,  with  no  less  success  than  in  Londcm  and 
Paris.  In  1849  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  sang 
with  equal  6clat  in  '  Cenerentola,*  '  L'ltaliana  in 
Algieri,*  and  'La  Gazza  Ladra.*  In  the  next 
year  she  visited  Geneva,  and  made  a  tour  of 
France,  singing  even  in  French  at  Bourdeanx  in 
the  operas  'Charles  VI,*  *La  Favorite,'  'I* 
Reine  de  Chypre,*  and  '  La  Fille  du  Regiment.' 
On  her  return  to  Paris  she  surpassed  the  bold* 
ness  of  this  experiment  by  attempting  the  part  of 
Fid^  in  the  '  Prophbte*  at  the  Grand  Oper»,  and 
with  the  most  brilliant  success.  She  now  madl 
a  tour  in  Spain,  and  next  a  triumphal  progrest 
through  America.  Of  late  years,  since  har  mar 
riage  with  Count  A.  Pepoli,  a  gentleman  of  <M 
Bolognese  family,  she  has  lived  in  Paris,  when 
she  has  delighted  her  admirers  with  most  of  he4 
old  characters  as  well  as  some  new,  and  notaUl 
in  the  part  of  Fidalma  in  Cimarosa's  *  Matri 
monio  Segreto.'  Since  the  untimely  death  of  hd 
husband  she  has  been  heard  only  in  RoninTl 
'Mass,'  in  which  she  sang  in  London  in  1871 
and  similar  music  [J,  M. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER,     Johakn     Gbokc 
Contrapuntist  and  teacher  of  sacred  music,  com 
poser  amd  organist ;  bom  Feb.  3,  1 736,  at  ICl^^gtaf 
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iMnbTiig,  near  Vienna ;  died  at  '^Henna,  Maicih  7, 
1809.  Seyfried  has  appended  his  biography  to 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works  (Vienna,  i8i6, 
1857).  Albreohtsbeiger  began  life  as  a  chorister 
at  his  native  town  ai^  at  Melk.  At  the  lattor 
l^aee  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  Emperor 
J oeeph»  then  Grown  Prince ;  and  on  a  later  occa- 
non,  the  Emperor  passing  through  Melk  renewed 
the  aeqaaintance,  and  invited  him  to  apply  for 
the  po8t  of  court  oiganist  on  the  first  vacancy. 
Meantime  Albrechtsberger  studied  bard  under 
the  direction  of  Emmerlmg.  After  being  organ- 
ist for  twelve  years  at  Melk,  he  obtain^  a 
■imilar  post  at  Kaab  in  Hungary,  and  then  at 
MariataferL  Here  he  remained  instructor  in  the 
fiunily  of  a  Silesiim  count  till  he  left  for  Vienna 
as  RegensCkori  to  the  Carmelites.  In  1773  he 
waa  appointed  court  organist,  and  twenty  years 
later  director  of  music  at  St.  Stephen*s,  where  he 
at  once  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher.  The 
number  of  his  pupils  was  very  large.  Amongst 
the  most  celebrated  are  Beethoven,  Hummel, 
W^l,  Seyfried,  EyUer  and  MoseL  Nottebohm 
(Be^oven's  'Studi^'  1B73)  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  instruction  whidi  he  gave  Beethoven. 
His  compositions  are  computed  by  Seyfried  as 
a6i,  of  which  only  twenty-seven  are  printed. 
They  are  chiefly  in  possession  of  Prince  Esterhazy 
Galantha.  The  finest  is  a  Te  Deum,  which  was 
not  performed  till  after  his  death.  His  great 
theoretical  work  (not  without  defects^  is  entitled 
«Griindliche  Anweisung  zur  Composidon,' 
(Leipsic,  1790 ;  second  edition  1818.)  An 
EngBsh  edition,  translated  by  Sabilla  Novello, 
is  published  by  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.  [F.  G.] 
ALBUMBLATT  (Germ. ;  Pr.  Peuinet  d^al- 
hum).  A  short  piece  of  music,  such  as  might 
suitably  be  written  in  a  musical  album.  Its 
form  entirely  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  composer.  As  good  examples  of  this  clatt 
of  piece  may  be  named  Schumann's  'Album- 
blatter,'  op.  124,  a  collection  of  twenty  short 
movements  in  the  most  varied  styles.        [E.  P.] 

ALCESTE,.  tragic  opera  in  three  acts  by  Gluck, 
libretto  by  Calzabigi ;  first  performed  at  Vienna 
Bee.  16,  1767,  and  in  Paris  (adapted  by  du  Rol- 
let)  April  25, 1776.  It  was  the  first  in  which 
Gluck  attempted  his  new  and  revolutionary  style, 
and  contains  the  famous  'Epltre  dMicatoire'  ex- 
pounding his  principles.  'Alceste'  was  revived 
at  Paris  in  1801  by  Mme.  Pauline  Viardot. 

ALCOCK,  John,  Mus.  Doc.  Bom  at  London, 
April  II,  1 715,  be(»me  at  seven  years  of  age  a 
chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under  Charles 
King.  At  fourteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Stanley, 
thebUnd  organist,  who  was  then,  although  but 
sixteen,  orgfuiist  of  two  London  churches.  All* 
hallows.  Bread-street,  and  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
In  1 738  Aloock  became  organist  of  St.  Andrew's 
ChuK^  Plvmouth,  which  place  he  quitted  in 
1 743,  on  being  chosen  organist  of  St.  Lawrence's 
CJiurdh,  Rea^ng.  In  1749  he  was  appointed 
organist,  master  of  the  choristers,  and  lay  vicar 
of  lichfield  Cathedral.  On  June  6,  1755,  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachdor  of  music  at  OxfOTd, 
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and  in  1761  proceeded  to  that  of  doctor.  In 
1 760  he  resigned  the  appointments  of  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Lichfield,  retain- 
ing only  that  of  lay  vicar.  He  died  at  Lichfield 
in  March,  1806,  aged  91.  During  his  residence 
at  Plymouth,  Aloock  published  *  Six  Suites  of 
Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord '  and  '  Twelve  Songs,' 
and  whilst  at  Beading  he  published  'Six  C^- 
certos,*  and  a  collection  of  'Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Anthems.'  In  1753  he  published  a  'Morning 
and  Evening  Service  in  E  minor.'  He  likewise 
issued  (in  1771)  a  volume  containing  'Twenty- 
six  Anthems,'  a  'Burial  Service,' etc  He  was 
the  composer  of  a  number  of  glees,  a  collection 
of  which,  under  the  title  of '  Harmonia  Festi,'  he 
published  about  1790.  His  glee,  'HaU,  ever 
pleasing  Solitude,*  gained  a  prize  medal  at  the 
Catch  Club  in  the  year  1770.  Aloock  edited  a 
collection  of  Psalm  Tunes,  by  various  authors, 
arranged  for  four  voices,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Harmony  of  Sion.'  He  was  also  author  of  a 
novel  entitled  'The  Life  of  Miss  Fanny  B^wn.' 
His  son  John,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  1739,  organist  of 
Preston,  composed  a  few  anthems  between  1 773 
and  1776,  and  died  1791.  [W.H.H.] 

ALCHYMIST,  DER,  Spohr's  ^hth  opera; 
libretto  by  PfeifiPer  on  a  Spanish  tale  of  Wash- 
ington Lrving's ;  composed  between  Oct.  1829  and 
April  1830,  and  first  performed  at  Cassel  on  July 
28, 1830,  the  birthday  of  the  Elector. 

ALDAY,  a  family  of  musicians  in  France. 
The  father,  bom  at  Perpignan,  1737,  was  a 
mandoline  player,  and  the  two  sons  violinists. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  bom  1 763,  appeared  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituels,  first  as  a  mandoline  player, 
and  afterwards  as  a  violinist.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  include  a  'Methode  de  Violon,' 
which  reached  several  editions.  Alday  le  jeune, 
bom  1 764,  a  pupil  of  Viotti,  was  a  finer  player 
than  his  brother,  and  achieved  a  great  reputa- 
tion. He  played  often  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
up  to  1791,  when  he  came  to  England,  and  in 
1006  was  conductor  and  teacher  of  music  in 
Edinbuigh.  He  published  three  concertos  for  vio- 
lin, three  sets  of  duos,  airs  vari^,  and  trios,  all 
written  in  a  light  pleasing  style,  and  verv  popular 
in  their  day,  though  now  forgotten.      [M.  C.  C] 

ALDOVRANDINI,  Giuseppe  Antokio  Vin- 
CEKZO,  bom  at  Bologna  about  1665  ;  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Academy  at  Bologna  (1695), 
and  conductor  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua's  bajid  ; 
studied  under  Jacopo  PertL  He  composed  eleven 
operas  (1696-1711)— of  which  'Amor  toma  in 
cinque  et  cinquanta,'  in  the  Bologna  dialect,  was 
perhaps  the  most  famous — also  '  Armonia  Sacra' 
(Bologna,  1701),  a  collection  of  motetts,  the  ora- 
torio 'Stm  Sigismondo'  (Bologna^  1 704),  and  other 
music,  sacred  and  instrumental.  [M.  C.  C] 

ALDRICH,  Henrt,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1647, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  SchooL  In  due 
course  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of 
which  foundation  he  was  afterwards  so  dis- 
tinguished a  member.  He  was  admitted  a 
student  in  i66a,  and  took  his  degree  as  Master 
of  Arts  in  1669.    He  then  UxJk.ho\j  orders,  and 
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was  elected  to  the  living  of  Wem,  in  Shropshire, 
but  continiied  to  reside  in  his  college  and 
became  eminent  as  a  tator.  In  February  1681 
he  was  installed  a  Canon  of  Christ  Chnrdi,  and 
in  May  following  he  took  his  degrees  as  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  in  Divinity.  In  1689  he  was  installed 
Dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  station  as  for  the  urbani^  of  his  manners. 
His  college  was  his  first  consideration,  and  he 
soiqa^t  by  every  means  to  extend  its  resources 
and  uphold  its  reputation.  He  dosed  his  career 
Dec  14, 1 710. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, a  good  scholar,  architect,  and  musidaii. 
He  wrote  a  compendium  of  logic,  which  is  still 
used  at  Oxfcnrd,  and  a  number  of  tracts  upon 
theology,  the  classics,  etc.,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Kippis  {Biog,  Brit.).  He  was 
sJso  one  of  the  editors  of  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  Of  his  skill  in  architecture 
Oxford  possesses  many  specimens ;  amongst  others 
Peckwater  quadrangle  at  Christ  Church,  the 
chi^  of  Trinity  Cofiege,  and  All  Saints*  church. 
He  cultivated  music  with  ardour  and  success. 
*A8  dean  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  duty,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  in 
his  case  a  pleasure,  to  advance  the  study  and 
progress  of  church  music  His  choir  was  well 
appointed,  and  every  vicar,  clerical  as  well  as  lay, 
gave  his  dailv  and  efficient  aid  in  it  He  con- 
tributed also  largely  to  its  stock  of  sacred  music ; 
and  some  of  lus  services  and  anthems,  being 
preserved  in  the  collections  of  Boyoe  and  Arnold, 
are  known  and  sung  in  every  oftthedral  in  the 
kingdom.'  He  formed  a  large  musical  library, 
in  which  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers, 
partictdarly  of  PalesMna  and  Carissimi,  are 
prominent  features.  This  he  bequeathed  to  his 
college,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  catalogue 
has  not  been  printed.  Catch-singing  was  much 
in  fashion  in  the  Dean's  time;  nor  did  he 
himself  disdain  to  contribute  his  quota  towards 
the  stock  of  sodal  harmony.  His  catch,  *  Hark 
the  Bonny  Christ  Church  Bells,*  in  which  he 
has  made  himself  and  his  coUege  the  subject 
of  merriment,  is  well  known.  He  afterwards 
wrote  and  used  to  sing  a  Greek  version  of  this 
catch.  He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and 
another  of  his  catches  in  praise  of  smoking  is 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  every  singer  time  for 
his  puff. 

Dr.  Aldrich*s  compositions  and  adaptations  for 
the  church  are  'A  Morning  and  Evemng  Service 
in  G'  (printed  by  Boyce);  'A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  in  A'  (printed  by  Arnold) ;  and 
about  fifty  anthems,  some  original,  others  adapta- 
tions from  the  Italian.  Q(me  of  these  are  to 
be  found  in  the  printed  collections  of  Boyce, 
Arnold,  and  Page ;  others  in  the  Ely,  the 
Tudway,  and  the  Christ  Church  MSS.  (Hawkins, 
History;  Biog.  Diet.  U.K.S.;  Hayes,  Bemarkt 
on  Avi9(m,  etc.).  [E.  F.  R.] 

ALESSAKDRO,  Romano,  sumamed  della 
Viola  from  his  skill  on  that  instrument,  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century.    In  1560  he 
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was  admitted  into  the  choir  of  the  Pope's  chi4>el 
at  Rome  He  con^xMed  music  for  his  own  wad 
other  instruments,  as  well  as  motetts  and  songs, 
among  which  are  a  set  of  'Canzoni  alia  Napo- 
letana'  for  five  voices.  The  MSS.  of  some  of 
these  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich.  [£.  H.  D.] 

ALEXANDER  BALUS.  The  thirteenth  of 
Handel*s  oratorios;  composed  next  after  'Judas 
Maccabeus.*  Words  by  Dr.  Morell,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  than  write  Balus  for  Bahw. 
First  performance,  Covent  Garden,  March  9, 
1748.  Dates  on  autograph: — ^begun  June  i, 
1 747 ;  end  of  second  part,  fully  scored,  June  24, 
do. ;  end  of  third  part,  fully  scored,  July  4,  do. 

ALEXANDER,  Johann  (or,  according  to 
F^tis,  Joseph),  violoncellist,  lived  at  Duisborg 
at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  He  was  distinguished  more  for 
the  beauty  of  his  tone  and  the  excellence  of  his 
style  than  for  any  great  oonmiand  over  technical 
diificulties.  He  wrol^e  a  good  instruction  book 
for  his  instrument, '  Anweisung  fur  das  Yioloncell,' 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  1801 ;  also  variations, 
potpourris,  etc.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ALEXANDER'S  FEAST.  An  'ode'  of 
Handera  to  Dnrden's  words,  as  arranged  aiMl 
added  to  by  Newbuigh  Hamilton.  Dates  on 
autograph  :^-end  of  first  part,  Jan.  5,  1736 ;  end 
of  second  part^  Jan.  i  a,  do. ;  end  of  Hamilton  s 
additions,  tlan.  1 7,  do.  First  performance,  Covent 
Garden,  Feb.  19,  do.  Re-scored  by  Moiart  for 
Van  Svrieten,  July,  1790. 

ALEXANDRE  ORGAN.  See  Ambbioak 
Oboav. 

AL  FINE  (Ital.).  '  To  the  end.'  This  term 
indicates  the  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  a  move- 
ment either  from  the  beginning  {da  capo)  or  from 
a  sign  $J[  {dcU  ugno)  to  the  place  where  the  word 
fine  stands.  Frequently  instead  of  the  word  fine 
the  end  of  the  piece  is  shown  by  a  double-bar 

with  a  pause  above  it,  thus  ^BE« 

ALFONSO  UND  ESTRELLA.  An  opmk 
by  Schubert,  in  three  acts;  libretto  by  F.  von 
Schober.  Dates  on  autograph  (Munkverein, 
Vienna)  :— end  of  first  act*  Sept  ao,  i8ai ;  end 
of  second  act,  Oct.  ao,  iSai ;  end  of  third  act, 
Feb.  a7,  1833;  overture  (MS.  with  Spina),  Dec 
1833.  First  performed  at  Weimar,  June  14, 
1854.  This  overture  was  played  as  the  prelude 
to  *  Rosamunde*  in  Dec.  1823.  and  encored.  The 
opera  remains  in  MS.  except  the  overture  (Spina, 
1867)  and  a  bass  cavatina  and  tenor  air  (both 
Diabelli,  1833). 

ALFORD,  John,  a  lutenist  in  London  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  published  there  in  1568, 
a  translation  of  Adrien  Le  Roy's  work  on 
the  lute  (see  Lb  Rot)  under  the  title  of  *A 
Briefe  and  Easye  Instruction  to  leame  the 
tableture,  to  conduct  and  dispose  the  hande 
unto  the  Lute.  Englished  by  J.  A..*  with  a 
cut  of  the  lute.  [W.  H.  H.;^ 
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AIJANI,  Pbancbsco,  violoncellMt,  bom  at 
Piacenxa.  He  for  a  time  studied  the  violin 
under  hii  fibther,  who  was  furst  violin  in  the 
orchestra,  but  afterwuds  devoted  himself  to  the 
violoncello  under  6.  Bovblli,  of  Bergamo.  He 
was  Mfipomied  first  cellist  of  the  theatre  at 
Piacenak,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  teacher  of 
his  instrument.  He  ¥nrote  three  books  of  duets 
fortwocelloe.  [T.  P.  H.] 

AT  J  BABA,  OU  LBS  QUABANTB  VOLEURS,  an 
opera  of  Cherubini*s,  produced  at  the  Grand 
Op^ra  on  July  27,  1833  (the  seventy -third  year 
of  the  oomposer).  The  music  was  adapted  and 
rewritten  from  his  Koueouboi  (17^3)  ^^  ^ 
new  Ulnetto  by  Scribe  and  M^esviUe.  The 
overture  was  probably  quite  new.  For  Men- 
dd88ohn*8  c^inion  of  the  opera  see  his  letter 
of  Feb.  7,1834. 

ALIPRANDI,  Bernabdo,  bom  in  Tuscany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century;  was 
ooQ^xwer  at  the  Bavarian  court  in  1730, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  director  of  the 
orchestra  at  Munich.  He  there  wrote  the 
operas  'Mithridate'  (1738),  'Iphigenie'  (I739)> 
'Semiramide*  (1740).  Bbbnardo,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  first  violoncellist  about  1780 
m  the  Munich  orchestra.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  both  for  the  cello  and  viola  di  gamba, 
F^tis  says  that  he  wrote  only  for  the 
[T.P.H.] 
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ALIZABD,  Adolfhx  Joseph  Louis,  bom 
in  Paris,  181 4 ;  a  bass  singer  of  some  eminence ; 
began  his  musical  career  as  a  pupil  of  Urban 
on  the  violin;  but  his  master  accidentally 
discovering  that  he  had  a  remarkably  fine  voice, 
persuaded  him  to  abandon  his  instrument,  and 
to  enter  the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Banderali. 
His  voice  was  naturally  a  deep  bass,  but  finding 
tiiat  after  singing  at  the  opera  in  Paris  for  five 
years  he  was  stUl  employed  in  secondary  parts, 
iM  entered  upon  a  diligent  course  of  practice, 
by  which  he  gained  several  notes  in  the  upper 
register,  and  was  able  to  take  baritone  parts. 
The  strain  upon  his  chest  however  was  too  great 
to  be  maintained  without  injury,  and  after  several 
attacks,  he  died  of  consumption  at  Marseilles  at 
the  age  of  thirty-siz.  [M.  C.  C] 

ALKAN,  Chablbs  Hbkbi  Valbntin.  Bom 
at  Paris,  1813 ;  still  living  (1875).  Pianist  and 
oomposer,  chiefly  of  Etudes  and  caprices  for  his 
instrument.  Hjs  astounding  op.  35  (i  a  ^udes), 
op.  39  (i 3  etudes),  and  Trois  grandee  Etudes, 
(I)  'Fantaisie  pour  la  main  gauche  seul,*  (a) 
'  Introduction  et  Finale  pour  la  main  droite  seule,* 
(3)  'Etude  k  mouvement  semblable  et  perpetucd 
pour  les  deux  mains,*  have  not  yet  met  with  the 
attention  on  the  part  of  pianoforte  virtuosi  which 
they  merit.  They  belong  to  the  most  modem 
devdopement  of  the  technique  of  the  instrument, 
and  represent  in  &ct  the  extreme  point  which 
it  has  reached.  Though  they  cannot  stand  com- 
parison in  point  of  beauty  and  absolute  musical 
value  with  the  etudes  of  Chopin  and  Xisz^  yet» 


like  those  of  Anton  Bubinstein,  which  are  in 
some  respects  akin  to  them,  they  have  a  valid 
claim  to  be  studied ;  for  they  present  technical 
specialities  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  difficulties 
of  a  titanic  sort^  efiects  peculiar  to  the  instrament 
carried  to  the  very  verge  of  impossibility.  Alkan 
was  admitted  to  tiie  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in  Ids 
sixth  year  (1819)  and  remained  there  until  1830, 
during  which  term  he  was  successful  in  several 
competitionB,  and  left  the  institution  with  the 
first  prize  in  1826,  and  honourable  mention  at 
the  Concours  of  the  Institut  in  1831.  After  a 
short  visit  to  London  in  1833  he  settled  as  a 
master  of  the  pianofDrte  at  Paris.  His  published 
compositions  mount  up  to  opus  7a,  and  include 
two  concertos,  several  sonatas  and  duos,  a  trio, 
a  large  number  of  piicee  caractirUUqueB,  and 
transcriptions  and  songs.  Amongst  these  his 
works  for  the  pianoforte  with  pedals,  known  in 
England  as  the  '  Pedalier  grand,'  op.  64,  66,  69 
and  7  a,  take  rank  with  his  etudes.  [E.  D.J 

ALL  A  BREVE  (Ital.).  Originally  a  speciee 
of  time  in  which  every  bar  contained  a  breve,  or 
four  minims;  hence  its  name.  In  this  time, 
chiefly  used  in  the  older  church  music,  the 
minims,  being  the  unit  of  measurement,  were 
to  be  taken  fast,  somewhat  like  crotchets  in 
ordinary  time,  lliis  time  was  also  called  AUa 
CapeUa,  Modem  alia  breve  time  simply 
differs  firom  ordinary  common  time  by  bein^ 
always  beaten  or  counted  with  two  minims  (and 
not  with  four  crotchets)  in  the  bar,  and  therefore 
is  really  quick  common  time.  It  is  indicated 
in  the  time-signature  by  0,  i.e.  the  C  which 
is  used  to  show  four-crotchet  time,  with  a  stroke 
drawn  through  it.  [E.  P.] 

ALLACGI,  Leonb,  bom  In  the  island  of  Chios 
of  Greek  parents  in  1586,  went  to  Rome  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  in  1661  became  'custode*  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  He  died  in  1669,  and  his 
name  is  only  worth  preserving  for  his  '  Dramma- 
turgia*  (Rome,  1606)  a  catalogue  of  Italian 
musical  dramas  produced  np  to  that  year,  in- 
dispensable for  the  history  of  Italian  opera.  A 
new  edition,  carried  down  to  1755,  appeared  at 
Yenice  in  that  year.  [F.  6.] 

ALL*  ANTICO  (ItaL).  'In  the  ancient  style.* 

ALLEGRANTI,  Madalbna,  was  a  pupil  of 
Holtzbauer  of  Mannheim,  and  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Yenioe  in  1771.  After  singing  at 
other  theatres  in  Italy,  she  went  in  1774  to 
Germany,  where  she  continued  to  perform  ai 
Mannheiin  and  Ratisbon  till  the  year  1 779,  when 
she  returned  to  Venice.  She  sang  there  at  the 
theatre  of  San  Samuele  duiinff  the  Carnival,  and 
eventually  came  to  England  in  1781.  Here 
she  was  enthusiasticaUy  admired  in  her  first 
opera»  the  *Viaggiatori  felid'  of  AnfossL  Her 
voice,  though  thin,  was  extremely  sweety  of  ex- 
traordinary comDass  upwards,  and  so  flodble  as 
to  lead  her  to  indulge  in  a.flowery  style  of  singing, 
which  had  then  the  merit  of  oonsidmble  novelty. . 
She  was  also  a  good  actress.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  there  was  a  great  aamenesg  m  her 
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manner  V*<^  embeUiahmentSy  and  ahd  became 
gradually  so  disregarded,  by  the  end  of  her 
seoond  season,  that  she  went  to  Dresden, 
whero  the  Elector  engaged  her  at  a  salary  of 
a  thousand  ducats.  Sie  came  a  seoond  time  to 
London,  many  years  later,  and  reappeared  in 
Gimarosa's  'Matrimonio  Segreto.*  Never  was 
a  more  pitiable  attempt;  she  had  scarcely  a 
thread  of  yoioe  remaining,  nor  the  power  to  sing 
a  note  in  tune:  her  figure  and  acting  were 
equally  altered  for  the  worse,  and  after  a  few 
nights  she  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  quit  the 
stage  for  ever.  She  performed  in  oratorio  in 
1799.  A  pretty  portrait  ofAllegranti  is  engraved 
by  Bartdozzi,  after  Cosway.  [J.  M.] 

ALLE6BI,  Obboorio,  a  beneficed  priest 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Fermo,  and  a 
member  of  the  same  family  which  produced 
Gorregio  the  paintet,  was  also  a  musical  ooniposer 
of  mudi  distinction.  He  was  bom  at  Bome 
about  the  year  1580,  and  was  a  pupil  of  G.  M. 
Nanini.  During  his  reaidenoe  at  Fermo  he  acted 
as  chorister  and  composer  to  the  cathedraL 
Certain  Mottetti  and  Concert!  which  he  published 
at  this  time  had  so  great  a  repute  that  they 
attracted  the  notice  of  Pope  Urban  Y III,  who  ap- 
pointed  him,  on  Dec.  6, 1039,  to  a  vacan^  among 
the  Cantori  of  the  Apostolic  ChapeL  ThSm  post 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  165a. 

His  name  is  most  commonly  associated  with  a 
'  Miserere*  for  nine  vdoes  in  two  choirs,  which  is. 
or  was  till  lately,  sung  annually  in  the  Pontifical 
Chapel  during  the  Holy  Week,  and  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  which  have 
ever  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Church.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  much 
treasured  that  to  oopy  it  was  a  crime  visited 
with  exconmiunication.  Not  that  its  possession 
was  even  thus  confined  to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Dr.  Bumey  got  a  copy  of  it^  Mozart  took 
down  the  notes  while  the  choir  were  singing  it, 
and  Charon,  the  Frenchman,  managed  to  insert 
it  in  his  'Collection*  of  pieces  used  in  Bome 
during  the  Holy  Week.'  Leopold  I,  a  great  lover 
of  music,  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Pope  with  a 
formal  request  for  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  granted 
to  him.  The  emperor  had  tiie  work  peHbrmed 
with  much  ceremony  by  a  highly  qualified  choir 
at  Vienna.  The  effect,  however,  was  so  dis- 
appointing  that  he  conceived  himself  the  victim 
of  a  tric^  upon  the  part  of  the  oopyist,  and 
complained  to  the  Pope  that  some  inferior 
composition  had  been  palmed  off  upon  him. 
The  fact  was  that  the  value  of  this  curious 
and  very  delicate  work  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  its  execution.  It  is  simple  almost  to  the 
point  of  apparent  insipidity,  and  it  only  assumes 
its  true  cmaracter  when  sung  by  the  one  choir 
which  received  and  has  retained  as  traditions  the 
original  directions  of  its  author.  In  the  Sistine 
Chapel  it  has  ever  commanded  the  enthusiasm 
of  musicians  for  a  oertain  indescribable  profundity 
of  sadness,  and  a  rhythmical  adaptation  to  the 

>  Hon  prolwbljr  Uiroagli  Santarelll  Um  linger, 
a  It  wUl  be  fouiKl  In  tU  'BMnxl  MtMtnlqr'  of  tht  kt*  Mr.  W. 
Ajnoa,    {^ukmJ 
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words  about  which  it  is  woven,  but  which,  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  simplicity,  are  so  difficult 
to  produce  that  no  firaud  was  neoeasary  to 
account  for  the  imperial  failure  at  Vienna.  The 
effects  of  Allegri*s  <  Miserere*  are  like  the  aroma 
of  oertain  delicate  vintages  which  always  perishes 
in  transit ;  although  in  Rome,  to  turn  to  a 
metaphor  of  Bamis,  they  have  never  shown 
a  wrinkle  of  old  age. ' 

As  the  man*s  music  so  was  the  man.  Adami 
of  Bolsena  says  that  he  was  of  a  singular 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  soul  and  habit.  His 
doors  were  constantly  thronged  by  poor,  who 
sought  him  as  much  for  the  more  impalpable 
sustenance  of  his  kindness  as  for  the  more 
material  firuits  of  his  bounty;  and  his  leisure 
hours  were  commonly  spent  among  the  prisons 
and  pest-houses  of  Rome.  He  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  on  Feb.  18, 1653,  and  was  laid  in  S.  Maria 
in  Vallicella,  in  the  burial-place  belonging  to  tba 
Papal  Choir. 

His  published  works  consist  chiefly  of  two 
volumes  of  'Concertini*  and  two  of  'Motetti,' 
all  printed  during  his  lifetime  by  Soldi  of  Rcmie. 
Some  stray  Motetti  of  his  were,  however, 
inserted  by  FaUo  Constantini  in  a  collectioQ 
intituled,  <Scelta  di  Motetti  di  diversi  eo- 
oellentissimi  autori,  a  due,  tre,  quattro,  e 
cinque  vod.*  But  ike  Archives  of  S.  Maria  in 
Vallicella  are  ridi  in  his  manuscripts,  as  are 
also  the  library  of  the  Collegio  Itomano  and 
^e  Collection  of  the  Papal  Choir.  Kircher  too 
in  his  'Musuigia*  has  transcribed  an  extract 
from  his  instrumental  works;  and  the  library 
of  the  Abb^  Santini  contained  the  scores  <^ 
various  pieces  by  him,  including  'Magnificats,* 
< Improperia,*  'Lamentazioni,*  and  'Motetti.* 
A  '  Voxl  Sancte  Spiritus*  by  him  for  four  voices 
is  included  in  the  'Musica  divina*  of  Proeke 
(liber  Motettorum,  No.  Ix.)  [£.  H.  P.] 

ALLEGRO  (Ital.)  The  literal  meaning  ot 
this  word  is  'cheerful,*  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  employed  as  the  title  of  Milton*8  well- 
known  poem.  In  music  however  it  has  the 
signification  of  'lively*  merely  in  the  sense  of 
quick,  and  is  often  combined  with  other  words 
which  would  make  nonsense  with  it  in  its 
original  meaning — e.g.  'allegro  agitato  e  pon 
disperazione*  (Clementi,  'Didone  abbandonata*). 
When  unaccompanied  by  any  qualifying  word 
'  allegro '  indicates  a  rate  of  speed  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  'andante*  and  'presto.*  There 
is  however  no  other  time  indication  which  is  so 
frequently  modified  by  the  addition  of  other 
words.  To  quote  only  some  of  the  more  conmiony 
'idlegro  molto/  'aUegvo  assai,*  'allegro  con  brio* 
(or  'oon  fuooo*),  and  'allegro  vivace,*  will  all 
indicate  a  quicker  time  thiui  a  simple  allegro; 
an  'allegro  assai,*  for  instance,  is  often  almost 
equivalent  to  a* 'presto.*  On  the  other  hand, 
'allegro  ma  non  troppo,*  'allegro  moderate,*  or 
'  allegro  maestoso,*  wiU  all  be  somewhat  slower. 
The  exact  pace  of  anv  particular  allegro  is 
frequently  indicated  by  the  metronome,  but  evea 
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ttiis  if  by  no  means  «n  infiUlible  guide,  m  the 
same  movement  if  played  in  a  large  hall  and 
with  a  great  nimiber  of  performers  would  require 
to  be  token  somewhat  slower  than  in  a  smlaller 
room  or  ¥nth  a  smaller  band.  In  this,  as  with 
all  other  time-indicatiens,  much  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  performer  or  conductor.  If 
he  have  true  musical  feeling  he  camiot  go  far 
wrong ;  if  he  have  noty  the  most  minute  directions 
will  hardly  keep  him  rights  The  word  '  allegro  ** 
is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music, 
either  a  separate  piece  (e.g.  Chopin's  'Allegro 
de  Concert,'  op.  46),  or  as  the  fbrst  movement 
of  a  large  instrumental  composition.  In  these 
cases  it  is  generally  constoticted  in  certain 
definite  forms,  for  which  see  Stxphont  and 
Sonata.  Beethoven  also  exceptionally  uses  the 
word  'allegro'  instead  of  'scherzo.'  Four 
instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  his  works, 
viz.  in  the  ^^phony  in  C  minor,  the  quartette 
in  £  minor,  op.  59,  No.  a,  and  F  minor, 
op  95,  and  the  Sonata  quasi  Fantasia,  op.  27, 
No.  I.  [E.  P.] 

ALLEGRETTO  (Ital.).  A  diminutive  of 
'allegro/  and  as  a  time»indication  somewhat 
slower  than  the  latter,  and  also  faster  than 
'andante.'  Like  'allegro'  it  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  other  words,  e.  g. '  allegretto  moderate,' 
'allegretto  vivace,'  'allegretto  ma  nen  troppo,' 
'  allegretto  scherzando,'  etc.,  either  modifying  the 
pace  or  describing  the  character  of  the  music. 
The  word  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  move- 
ment, and  in  this  -sense  is  especially  to  be  often 
found  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  some  of  whose 
aUegrettos  are  among  his  most  remarkable  com- 
pontions.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  with 
regard  to  Beethoven,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
word  'allegretto'  stands  alone  at  the  head  of 
the  second  or  third  movement  of  a  work  it 
indicates  the  character  of  the  musio  and  not 
merely  its  pace.  A  genuine  Beethoven  allegretto 
always  takes  the  place  either  of  the  andante  or 
scherzo  of  the  work  te  which  it  belonn.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  symphonies,  in  ^e  qnartett 
in  F  minor,  op.  95,  and  the  piano  trio  in  E  flat, 
OD.  70),  No.  A,  an  allegretto  is  to  be  found  instead 
ot  the  slow  movement;  and  in  the  sonatas 
in  F,  op.  10,  No.  3,  and  in  E,  op.  14,  JTo.  i,  in 
the  great  quartett  in  F,  op.  59,  No.  i,  and  the 
trio  in  E  flat,  op.  70,  No.  3,  the  allegretto  takes 
the  place  of  the  scherzo.  This  use  of  the  word 
alone  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  kind  of 
movement  is  peeuUar  to  Beethoven.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  in  the  case  of  the  allegretto  of 
the  seventh  symphony,  Beethoven,  in  order  that 
it  should  not  be  played  too  fiut,  wished  it  to  be 
mailed  'Andante  quasi  allegretto.'  This  indica- 
tion however  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
printed  scores.  In  the  slow  movenoent  of  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,  Beethoven  also  at  first  in<U- 
cated  the  time  as  'Andante  molto  moto,  quasi 
aUegreUo,^  but  subsequently  struck  out  the  last 
two  words.  [E.  P.] 

ALLEMANDE.  i.  One  of  the  movements 
of  the  SoiTB,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  of  Ger^ 
man  origin.     It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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Prbiatos  and  the  Ant,  -the  only  movement  of 
the  Suite  which  has  not  originated  in  a  dance- 
ferm.  The  allemande  is  a  piece  of  moderate 
rapidity — about  an  allegretto~-in  common  time, 
and  commencing  usually  with  one  short  note, 
generally «  quaver  or  semiquaver,  at  the  «nd  of 
the  bai^ 


8.  Bach,  Suites 
Anglaises,^  No.  3. 


Sometimes  instead  of  one  there  are  three  short 
notes  at  the  beginning :  as  in  Handel's  Suites, 
Book  i,  No.  5. 


eto. 


The  homephonic  rather  tiian  the  polyphonic 
style  predominates  in  the  music,  which  fre^ 
quently  oonsists  of  a  highly  figurate  melody, 
with  a  comparatively  simple  accompaniment. 
Suites  are  occasionally  met  with  which  have 
no  allemande  (e.  g.  Bach's  Partita  in  B  minor), 
but  where  it  is  introduced  it  is  always,  un» 
less  preceded  by  a  prelude,  the  fitst  movement 
of  a  suite ;  and  its  chief  characteristics  are  the 
uniform  and  regular  motion  of  the  upper  part; 
the  avoidance  of  strongly  marked  rhythms  or 
rhythmical  figures,  such  us  we  meet  with  in  the 
Co  UB ANTE ;  the  absence  of  all  accents  on  the 
weak  parts  of  the  bar,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Sarabands;  the  general  prevalence  of 
homophony,  already  referred  to ;  and  the  simple 
and  measured  time  of  the  mudo.  The  aUe- 
mande  always  contdsts  of  two  parts  -each  of 
which  is  repeated.  These  two  parts  are  usually 
of  the  length  of  8,  1  a,  or  r6  bars ;  sometimest 
though  less  frequentiy,  of  10.  In  the  earlier 
allemandes,  such  as  those  of  Couperin,  the 
second  is  fi:equently  longer  tiian  the  first :  Bach, 
however,  mostiy  makes  them  of  the  same 
length. 

a.  The  word  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
Deutscher  Tanz — a  dance  in  triple  time,  dosely 
resembling  the  waltz.  Specimens  of  thb  spedes 
of  allemande  are  to  be  seen  in  Beethoven's 
'  la  Deutsche  Tiinze,  fur  Orohester,'  the  first  of 
which  begins  thus  :— 


It  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  allemande 
spoken  of  above,  being  of  Swabian  origin. 

$.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  German 
national  dance  of  a  lively  character  In  a-4  time,  . 
similar  to  the  Contbbdansb.  [E.  P.] 

ALLGEMEINE  MUSIKALISCHE  ZEIT- 
UNO.    See  Musikalisohb  Zkitung. 
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ALLISON. 


ALLISON,  KiCHABD,  a  teacher  of  music  ia 
London  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  particulars 
of  whose  birUi  and  decease  are  unknown.  His 
name  first  occurs  as  a  contributor  to  T.  Este's 
*  Whole  Booke  of  Psalms,'  1592.  A  few  years 
later  he  published  on  his  own  account  'The 
Psalmes  of  David  in  Meter,*  1590,  a  collection 
of  old  church  tunes  harmonised  by  himself  in 
four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  'lute, 
orpharyon,  dtteme  or  base  vioU,*  and  im- 
portant as  being  one  of  the  earliest  to  give  the 
melody  in  the  cantus  or  soprano  part — the  usual 
practice  being  to  give  it  to  the  tenor.  Allison 
advertises  it  'to  he  sdde  at  his  house  in  the 
I)uke*s-place  near  Aide-gate,*  and  dedicates  it  to 
the  Countess  of  Warwick.  It  is  ushered  forth 
by  some  complimentary  verses  by  John  Dow- 
lajid,  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  lute,  and 
others.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by 
Sir  John  Scudamofe,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
oollection  of  part-songs  entitled,  'An  Houres 
Becreation  in  Musioke,  i^t  for  Instruments  and 
Yoyces,*  1606.  This  publication  contains  '  a 
prayer*  set  to  music,  '  for  the  long  preservation 
of  the  king  and  his  posteritie,*  and  *  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  estate 
Snom  the  late  conspirade* — the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Allison,  Bobebt,  probably  a  relative  of 
Richard,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL 
After  serving  Si  the  royal  establishment  for 
twenty  years  ne  aoLd  his  place,  Feb.  8,  1609-ic^ 
to  Humphry  Bache.  {AUiaon^tf  publications;  Ctjnd, 
Soc.  Cheque-Bk,  of  Chap,  Royal,)        [£.  F.  B.] 

ALL'  OTTAVA  (Ital.).  'In  the  octave.* 
(l)  In  pianoforte  music  a  passage  marked  aXC  8va. 
(or  merely  Sva.)  Is  to  be  played  an  octave  higher 
than  written,  if  the  sini  is  placed  above  the  notes, 
an  octave  lower  if  placed  below  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  more  accurate  indication  8va.  hoMa 
is  frequently  employed.  The  duration  of  the 
transposition  is  shown  bva  dotted  Hne,  and  when 
the  notes  are  again  to  be  played  as  written,  the 
word  loco  (Ital.,  'in  its  place*)  is  put  over  (or 
under)  the  music,  (a)  In  orchestral  scores, 
especially  manuscripts,  cdC  %va,  signifies  that  one 
instrument  plays  in  octaves  with  another,  either 
above  or  below.  (3)  In  playing  from  a  figured 
bass  the  term  shows  that  no  hannonies  are  to  be 
employcA^  and  that  the  upper  parts  merely  double 
the  bfus  in  octaves.  In  this  case  it  is  equivalent 
to  TASTO  SOLO.  [E.  P.] 

ALL*  UNISONO  (Ital.,  abbreviated  Unit,). 
'In  unison.*  In  orchestral  scores  this  term  is 
used  to  show  that  two  or  more  instruments,  the 
parts  of  which  are  written  upon  the  same  stave, 
are  to  play  in  unison.  In  modem  scores  the 
words  a  due,  a  trt,  etc.,  are  morj  frequently 
employed. 

ALPENHOBN,  or  ALPHOBN.  an  instru- 
ment with  a  cupped  mouthpiece,  of  wood  and 
bark,  used  by  the  mountaineers  in  Switzerland 
and  many  other  countries  to  convey  signals  and 
to  produce  simple  melodies.  It  is  nearly  straight^ 
and  three  or  more  feet  in  length.  Those  in  the 
Museum  fX  South  Keniington  ara  respectively 
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7  ft.  5  in.  and  7  ft.  11  in.  long.  There  is  a 
Swedish  instrument  of  this  kind  called  Lur€\ 
another  of  kindred  nature  used  in  the  Hima- 
layas; and  another  by  the  Indians  of  South 
Ajmerica. 

The  notes  produced  are  evidently  only  the 
open  harmonics  of  the  tube,  somewhat  modified 
by  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  and  by  the 
smallness  of  the  bore  in  relation  to  its  length. 
The  melody  is  termed  '  Banz  des  Yaches.*  Its 
principal  musical  interest  is  derived  from  its 
introduction  into  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  and  Bossini's  opera  of  *  William 
TelL*  Beethoven  employs  the  ordinary  horn 
alone;  but  in  the  overture  the  long  solo,  now 
usually  played  by  the  oboe,  sometimes  by  the 
cor  anglais,  was  originally  intended  for,  and 
played  by,  a  tenoroon  or  alto  fagotto  standing 
m  F,  wluch  much  more  nearly  approaches  the 
real  toi^e  of  the  Alpenhom  than  the  other  in- 
struments. 

A  similar  combination  of  cupped  mouthpiece 
with  wooden  tube  existed  in  the  serpent,  and  the 
result  was  a  peculiar  covered  and  tender  quality 
of  tone  now  lost  to  music,  except  in  so  fiur  as  it 
can  be  traced  in  some  organ  reed-stops,  with 
wooden,  not  nustal  bells.  [W.  H.  S.] 

ALPHABET.  The  musical  alphabet,  which 
serves  as  the  designation  of  all  musical  sounds, 
consists  of  the  seven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
and  G,  and,  in  (German,  H  in  addition.  In  the 
natural  scale  (i.  e,  the  scale  vdthout  sharps  or 
flats)  the  order  of  these  letters  is  as  follovm : — 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  (or,  in  Gierman,  H),  C ;  the 
cause  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  arrangement 
will  be  best  understood  from  a  brief  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  musical  scale. 

According  to  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  {drca 
595),  the  oldest  harps  had  seven  strings,  and  the 
shepherds*  pandean  pipes  seven  reeds,  ^  firom 
which  it  appears  probable  as  well  as  natural  that 
the  ancient  scale  consisted  of  seven  sounds. 

These  seven  sounds,  which  served  for  both 
voices  and  instruments,  were  gradually  added  to, 
until,  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenus  (340  B.O.),  there 
were  fifteen,  extending  fr^m  A  the  first  space  of 
the  bass  stave  to  A  the  second  space  in  the 
treble.  Each  of  these  sounds  had  its  distinctive 
name,  derived  from  the  position  and  length  of  the 
different  strings  of  the  phorminx  or  lyre,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  writing  them  in  fnll  the  ancient 
Greek  authors  expressed  them  by  certain  letters 
of  the  alphabet.'  As  however  the  properties  of 
the  notes  varied  continually  with  tne  different 
modes  and  so-called  mutations,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  introduced  into  the  musical 
system,  these  letters  were  written  in  an  immense 
varie^  of  forms,  large  and  small,  inverted, 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  lying  horizontally^ 
accented  in  many  ways,  etc.,  so  uiat,  accordinig 
to  Alypius,  the  most  intelligible  of  the  Greek 
writers  who  wrote  professedly  to  explain  them, 

>  Bcto«  tiM  tlm*  of  Tvpuder  tabout  470  RCJ  tha  OiMk  lyn  is 


skm  to  MT«n  ftiingi  to  Terpuidtr. 

s  Fw  a  ftin  dMcrlptlon  of  tht  GiMk  Md*  m  Sir  J.  BatrUna, 
*BlrtM7  of  Marie*  eh.  ir. 
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the  nnisical  ugns  in  use  in  his  day  amounted  to 
no  fewer  than  1240,  and  it  appeals  probable  that 
even  this  number  was  afterwards  exceeded. 

The  Bomans,  who  borrowed  the  Greek  scale, 
and  gave  Latin  names  to  each  of  its  fifteen 
sounds,  did  not  adopt  this  complicated  system, 
bat  employed  instead  the  first  fifteen  letters  of 
their  alphabet,  A  to  P,  and  later  still,  Gregoiy 
the  Great,  who  was  chosen  pope  a.d.  590, 
discovering  that  the  second  half  of  the  s^e, 
H  to  P,  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  first,  A  to  H, 
abolished  the  last  eight  letters  and  used  the  first 
seven  over  again,  expressing  the  lower  octave  by 
capitals  and  the  upper  by  small  letters.* 

So  fiur  the  origmal  compass  of  the  Greek  scale 
was  preserved,  a^  thus  A  was  naturally  applied 
to  the  first  and  at  that  time  lowest  note,  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  loth  centuiy  a  new 
note  was  introduced,  situated  one  degree  below 
the  lowest  A,  and  called  (it  is  difficult  to  say 
why)  after  the  Greek  letter  gamma,^  and  written 
r.  To  this  others  were  fix>m  time  to  time  added 
until  the  lower  C  was  reached,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  i6th  century,  by  Lasarino.  Thus  the 
modem  scale  was  established,  and  A,  originally 
the  first,  became  the  sixth  degree. 

In  Gennany  the  same  system  was  originallv 
adopted,  but  when  accidentals  were  inventea, 
and  it  became  customary  to  dng  in  certain  cases 
Bb  instead  of  BQ,  the  square  shape  of  the  natural 
soon  became  transformed  into  the  letter  H,  which 
was  applied  to  the  note  BQ  (the  original  B),  while, 
the  rounder  form  of  the  flat  received  the  name 
(^  B,  a  distinction  which  remains  in  force  to  the 
present  day.    (See  Aooidbntalb.)  [F.  T.] 

ALSAGEB,  Thomas  Massa,  bom  1770,  died 
1846,  one  of  the  ftmiily  of  Alsager,  of  Alsager, 
Chesldre.  He  was  for  many  years  a  proprietor 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  management 
of  'The  Times,'  being  especially  concerned  in  all 
that  related  to  music  and  the  collection  of  mer- 
cantHe  and  foreign  news.  The  professionally 
trained  musical  critic,  added  at  his  suggestion  to 
the  staff  of  'The  Times,'  was  the  first  employed 
on  any  daily  paper.  He  was  the  intituate  fiiend 
of  Lamb,  the  JBumeys,  Wordsworth,  Talfourd, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Mendelssohn,  Moscheles^  and  many 
other  celebrities.  But  what  entitles  him  to 
mention  here  was  his  intense  devotion  to  music, 
to  which  he  save  all  the  leisure  he  could  spare 
fccm.  a  busy  me.  His  practical  ability  in  music 
was  very  great,  and  it  is  a  fiict  that  he  could 
perform  on  all  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra. 
The  frequent  private  concerts  given  by  the 
'Queen-Square  Select  Society'  at  his  residence 
in  London  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  many 
musical  firiends,  and  were  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing to  this  country  many  works  and  foreign 

■  TUi  qfitam  of  Pope  Oratoiy  foam  th*  H>-eaIled  terft  of  tba 
Qcnnaii  TtMmtwr»  \a  which  the  octave  from  the  O  next  below  ttaa  bus 
«■*«  to  0  aeeood  ^oee  b  ckHed  Um  great  oetore,  end  Ii  hidicated  hy 
caplttli;  th0  oeta««  next  above  Ii  known  as  the  nnall  octave,  end  la 
ezpcMaedbf  maniottan;  and  all  auceeedlnc  octaves  nie  called  once* 
mattrttil.  «wla»«axkad  octama,  etc.,  and  the  letten  lepreaantlng  them 
have  «Mh  tvo^  or  aoie  hakontal  linei  diawn  above  them,  thaa  t 
CD...ed...iJl...82...M....eCe. 

s  The  addttJoD  of  the  r  b  bf  lome  attributed  to  Guldo  d'Areoo ;  bat 
he  ««alu  «(  tt  IB  hk '  Mleroiogna '  UU>.  lOM)  aa  being  alieady  In  Hie. 
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musicianB.  There  Sivori  for  the  first  time  at- 
tempted quartett  playing,  and  there  on  March 
a8,  1834,  took  place  the  first  performance  in 
England  of  Ghembini'a  'Bequiem,'  principal 
soprano  Mrs.  H.  K.  Bishop ;  first  violin  M.  Spag- 
noletti.  Li  1843  the  society  held  a  special  musi- 
cal festival  in  honour  of  Spohr,  who  himself  led 
three  pieces.  One  object  of  the  society  was  to 
establish  a  taste  for  Beethoven's  chamber-music, 
by  performing  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
attainable.  It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
called  the  pianoforte  and  the  other  the  violin 
class,  and  separate  evenings  were  devoted  to 
each  kind  of  composition,  sii^al  attention  being 
bestowed  on  those  least  known  to  the  public. 
These  resulted  in  the  series  of  chamber  conoerts 
given  publicly  in  Harley  Street  in  1845  and 
1846,  and  called  the  'Beethoven  Quartett  So- 
ciety,' the  whole  being  due  to  the  enthusiasm, 
knowledge,  and  munificence  of  Mr.  Alsager. 

ALT.  The  notes  in  the  octave  above  the 
treble  stave,  beginning  with  the  G,  are  said  to 
be  IK  ALT,  and  those  in  the  next  octave  ur 
ALTI88IMO. 

ALTENBUBG,  Johann  Ebnst,  a  fomous 
trampet-player,  bom  1734  at  Weissenfels,  and 
son  of  Johann  Caspar,  also  an  excellent  master 
of  the  same  instrument.  The  father  served  in 
several  campaigns,  and  was  in  action  at  Malpla- 
quet.  After  leaving  the  army  he  travelled  much 
in  Europe,  and  was  admired  wherever  he  came, 
and  so  successfid  that  he  was  able  to  refuse  an 
offer  from  Frederic  Augustus  of  Poland  to  enter 
his  service  with  a  salary  of  600  thalers.  He 
died  in  1 761 .  His  son — ^more  celebrated  than  the 
father^  after  completing  his  education,  adopted 
the  militarv  career,  and  was  a  field  trumpeter  in 
the  army  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  After 
the  peace  of  Hubertsbuig  he  became  organist  at 
Bitterfeld.  He  was  the  auUior  of  a  book  entitled 
'Yersuch  einer  Anleitung  zur  heroischer  musikal- 
ischenTrompetkunst'  (]£dle,  1 795), which,  though 
poor  in  stylie,  is  so  complete  in  its  treatment  of 
the  subject,  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
ration  to  trumpet  music.  [F.  G.] 

ALTHORN,  an  instrument  of  the  Sazhobn 
fiunily,  usually  standing  in  Eb  or  F.  It  is  exdu- 
siveW  used  in  military  music,  and  often  replaces 
the  French  horn,  for  which  however  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  as  regards  tone.  It  is  much  easier  to 
learn  than  the  horn,  and  presents  greater  £EMnlity 
in  rapid  melodic  puuages.  The  least  objection- 
able way  of  introducing  it  into  the  reed  band  is 
to  associate  a  pair  of  these  instruments  with  two 
French  horns,  reserving  characteristic  holding 
notes  for  the  latter.  In  the  brass  band,  where 
variety  of  timbre  is  less  attainable,  it  answers 
its  purpose  well,  and  can  better  be  played  on 
horseback,  from  its  upright  bell.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  saxhorn  in  Bb,  but  this  is  best 
distinguished  as  the  Babitonb.  The  scale  and 
compass  of  this  and  the  other  Saxhorns  are 
given  under  that  word,  LW.  H.  S.] 

ALTO  (fix>m  the  Latin  aUv*,  high,  far  re- 
moved}. The  male  voioe  of  tho,  highest)  pitchy 
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CAlled  also  counter-tenor,  i.e.  contra,  or  agunst 
the  tenor.  In  the  i6th  and  early  part  of  the 
17th  centuriea  the  compaas  of  the  alto  voioe  was 
limited  to  the  notes  admissible-en  the  stave  which 
has  the  G  def  on  its  third  line ;  i.e.  to  the  notes 
a  sixth  above  and  a  sixth  below  'middle  C* 
Later  however  this  compass  was  extended  by 
bringing  into  use  the  third  register  of  the  yoice, 
or  'fidsetto/  a  register  often  strongest  with 
those  whose  yoioes  are  naturally  'bass.'  The 
fftlsetto  counter-tenor,  *er  more  properly  counter- 
alto,  still  to  be  found  in  cathedral  dieirs,  dates — 
if  musical  history  is  te  be  read  in  muido — ^from 
the  restoration  of  Charles  11,  who  doubtless  de- 
sired to  reproduce  at  home,  i^prozimately  at 
least,  a  class  of  yoice  he  had  become  accustomed 
to  in  conttnental  chapeLs  royal«nd  ducal.  The 
so-called  counter-tenor  parts  of  Pelham  Htun- 
phreys  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  habi- 
tually transcend  those  of  their  predecessors,  from 
Tallis  to  Gibbons,  by«t  least  a  third.  The  con- 
tralto part  is  properly  written  on  the  stave  which 
btf  C  on  its  second  line^  it  consequently 
extends  to  the  eighth  above  middle  G  and 
the  fourth  below.  This  stave  is  now  obsolete, 
and  the  part  &r  wHich  it  is  fitted  is,  in  Eng- 
land, written  either  on  the  alto  stave,  for  which 
it  is  too  high,  or  on  the  treble  stave  finr  which 
it  is  too  low.  On  the  continent  the  stave 
which  has  the  G  def  on  the  first  line  is  sometimes 
used  for  it.  For  the  female  alto  voioe  see  Con- 
TBALTO.  [J,  H.] 

ALTO  is  abo  ihe  Italian  term  ^for  the  TpoB 
violin,  called  alto,  or  alto  di  viola,  as  distinguished 
from  basso  di  vida,  because,  before  the  invention, 
or  at  least  before  the  general  adq>tion  of  the  vio- 
lin, it  used  to  take  the  highest  part  in  composi- 
tions for  string-instruments,  corresponding  to  the 
soprano  part  in  vocal  music,  for  further  parti- 
culars see  Viola,  [P.  D.] 

ALTRA  VOLTA  (Ital.  'another  turn'),  a 
term  in  use  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  for  BircoBB,  a  word  w^iich  has  now 
entirely  superseded  it. 

AMATI,  a  &mily  of  celebrated  Italian  violin- 
makers,  who  lived  and  worked  at  Cremona,  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Cre- 
mona sefaooL  There  is  considerable  uncertain^ 
as  to  the  different  members  of  the  family,  which 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  the  town. 

I.  Andbea,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been 
bom  some  time  between  1530  and  1525. 
F^tis   mentions    two    instruments    of   Andrea 

')  Amati,  which  are  dated  1546  and  1551 ;  one  of 
them  a  rebec  with  three  strings,  the  other  a 
viola  bastardo,  or  small  violin.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  originally  a  maker  of  the 
older  viola  di  gamba,  and  that  only  later  in  life 
he  began  to  make  violins.    We  do  not  know 

(      whether  he  was  a  direct  pupil  of  one  of  the 

rit  Brescia  makers,  Oaspar  da  Salo  or  Maggini. 
spite  of  some  similarity  his  violins  certainly 
differ  materially  in  shape  and  workmanship  from 
the  works  of  these  older  masters.  Very  few 
authentic  instruments  of  his  make  are  extant^ 
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and  thoee  are  not  in  good  preservation.  They 
retain  the  stiff  upright  Bresoian  soundhole,  but 
in  almost  every  oUier  respect  mark  a  great 
advance  upon  the  productions  of  the  older  sdiooL 
Andrea  worked  mostly  after  a  small  pattern; 
the  belly  and  back  very  high;  the  varnish 
of  amber  odour;  the  wood,  especially  that  of 
the  belly,  most  carefully  chosen ;  the  scroll 
beautifully  chiselled;  the  general  outline  ex- 
tremdy  graceM.  A  few  violoooellos  and  tenors 
of  this  master  are  also  known.  The  tone  of  his 
instruments  is  dear  and  rilvery,  buty  probably 
owing  to  their  small  size  and  high  elevation,  not 
very  powerfrd.  The  fourth  string  is  particularly 
weak.    Andrea  died  probably  in  1 577. 

a.  KiooLO,  younger  brother  of  Andrea  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  Nicolo  son  of  Creronimo) 
appears  to  have  made  basset  in  preference  to 
vidins. 

5.  Aktonio,  bom  1550,  and  4.  Geboiovo, 
died  1635,  sons  of  Andrea,  worked  conjointly 
very  much  in  their  fitther's  style;  Geronimo 
appears  to  4aye  afterwards  made  violins  of  a 
laiver  pattern  independently  of  his  brother, 
which  however  are  inferior  to  those  made 
conjointly  with  him. 

5.  NiooLO,  bom  September  5,  1596,  died 
August  I  a,  1684,  son  of  Gertmimo,  was  the 
last  and  doubtless  the  most  eminent  of  the 
fiunily.  Although  he  did  not  materially  alter 
the  modd  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  Amatis  he 
knproved  it  in  many  respects.  His  outline  is 
still  more  gracefrd,  his  varnish  of  deeper  and 
ridier  colour,  and  the  proportions,  as  regards 
thickness  of  wood  and  devation  of  back  and 
bellv,  are  better  calculated  by  him  than  by  his 
predecessors.  His  instruments  have  in  otm- 
sequenoe,  besides  the  deamess  and  transparency 
of  the  older  Amatis,  greater  power  and  intensity 
of  tone.  As  a  rule  he  too  worked  after  a  small 
pattern,  but  he  also  made  some  large  vidins,^ 
the  so-called  'Grand  Amatis,*  which  are  par- 
ticularly high-priced — and  a  mat  number  of 
beautiful  tenors  and  violonceUoe.  His  instru- 
ments enjoyed  even  during  his  life-time  a  great 
reputation,  and  it  is  rdat^  that  Charles  DC  of 
France  gave  him  an  order  for  twdve  violins,  six 
tenors,  and  six  violoncellos,  for  his  private  band. 
Andrea  Guameri  and  the  still  greater  Ant<^o 
Stradivari  were  his  pupils.  His  labd  runs 
thus,  'Nicdaus  Amati  Cremonens.  Hieronimi 
filii  Antonii  nepos  fedt  anno  16  — .' 

6.  G£RONIMO^  his  son,  was  but  an  in- 
different maker.  The  violins  of  the  Amati  are 
the  link  between  the  Bresda  school  and  those 
masters  who  brought  the  art  of  violin-making 
to  its  greatest  perfection,  Antonio  Stradivari  ana 
Josef  Guamen.  The  tone  of  Graspar  da  Salo*8 
and  Maggini*s  violins  is  great  and  powerful, 
but  has  a  peculiarly  veiled  character,  reminding 
one  of  the  viola  da  gamba.  In  Nicolo  Amati*s 
instruments  the  tone  is  dearer  and  more  trans- 
parent, but  comparativdy  small.  It  was  left  to 
another  generation  of  makers  to  combine  these 
qualities  and  to  fix  upon  a  model,  which  after 
uie  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has 
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pioved  itielf  inospable  of  even  the  most  trifling 
iminrovement.  [P.  D.j 

AMBASSADBICE,  V,  open  in  three  acts ; 
libaretto  by  Scribe;  music  by  Auber;  first  per- 
focmed  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Deo.  ai,  1830. 

AMBER  WITCH,  THE,  a  romantio  opera  in 
four  acts,  by  W.  V.  Wallace ;  libretto  by  H.  F. 
Chorley ;  first  produced  at  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre, 
Feb.  a8,  1861. 

AMBBOGETTI,  Giuseppe,  an  excellent 
huffo,  who  appeared  in  1807,  and  at  Paris  in  181 5 
in  *  Bon  Giovanni' ;  and  at  the  opera  in  London 
in  181 7,  where  he  was  very  successful.  His  voice 
was  a  bass  of  no  great  powei^  but  he  was  an 
excellent  actor,  with  a  natural  vein  of  humour, 
though  often  put  into  characters  unsuited  to  him 
as  a  singer ;  yet  he  acted  extremely  well,  and  in 
a  manner  too  horribly  true  to  nature,  the  part  of 
the  mad  father  in  Paer*s  beautifid  opera  *  Agnese^' 
while  that  of  the  daughter  was  sung  by  Cam- 
porese.  He  remained  until  thcend  of  the  season 
of  1 8a I,  in  which  his  salary  was  £400.  He 
married  Teresa  Strinasacchi  the  singer.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  was  said 
to  have  become  a  mcmk  in  France ;  but  in  1838 
he  was  in  Ireland,  since  which  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  him.  [J.  M.] 

AMBROS,  August  Wi^HKUC.  Bom  Nov.  17, 
1816,  at  Mauth  in  Bohemia.  By  virtue  of  his 
*  Gesohichte  der  Musik'  (Breslau,  Leuckart),  the 
4U1  voL  of  which,  reaching  to  Montbvebdb  and 
Fbjbboobaldi,  appeared  July  1878,  he  must  be 
considered  the  greatest  German  authori^  on 
all  questions  concerning  the  history  -of  Euro- 
pean music  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  present 
day.  In  spite  of  having  suffered  till  past  his 
fifldeth  year  under  that  curse  of  dilletantiBm, 
serving  two  masters — ^being  at  the  same  time 
a  hardworked  tmployi  in  the  Austrian  Civil 
Service  and  an  enthusiastic  musician  and  litt^ 
ratenr,  pianist^  composer,  critic  and  historian 
— ^his  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance  has 
enabled  him  to  put  forward  a  formidable  array 
of  writings  on  the  history  and  SBsthetios  of  music, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  rich,  highly 
cnltored  and  veiy  versatUe  mind.  They  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  many-sided  learning  and 
aoenracy  as  for  thdr  lucid  arrangement  and 
briUiant  diction.  Ambros*  father,  postmaster 
and  gentleman  £urmer,  was  a  good  linguist  and 
eiDoeiUent  mathematician,  and  his  mother,  a  sister 
of  KiBaswBTTEB,  the  historian  of  music,  a 
good  pianist  of  the  old  school  and  an  accom- 
{Wished  singer.  They  gave  him  every  chance 
to  acquire  the  elements  of  modem  culture 
ai  the  gymnasium  and  subsequently  at  the 
omversity  of  Prague ;  drawing,  painting,  poetry 
were  not  Ibigotten;  music  only,  wMch  £»• 
ciliated  him  MK>ve  aJl  things,  aiui  for  instrac- 
tiofn  in  which  he  passionately  longed,  was  strictly 
pKfehibited.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  enter 
the  dvil  service,  and  music  was  considered  both 
a  dangerous  and  an  undignified  pastime.  Never- 
theless he  learnt  to  play  the  piano  on  the  sly, 
and  woriLed  hard  by  himself  at  books  of  Coimter^ 
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point  and  Composition.  In  1840,  after  a  brilliant 
career  and  with  the  title  of  doctor  Jurit,  he  left 
the  university  and  entered  the  office  of  the 
Attorney-General,  where  he  steadily  advanced 
to  ReferendariuB  in  1845,  Prosecuting  Attorney 
in  matters  of  the  press  in  1848,  &o  Soon  after 
1850,  when  he  married,  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  musical  matters  spread  beyond  the 
walls  of  Prague.  He  answered  Hansliok'b 
pamphlet>  <Vom  musikalisch  Schonen,*  in  a 
little  volume,  '  Die  Granzen  der  Poesie  und  der 
Musik,'  whicii  brought  down  upon  him,  espedally 
in  Vienna^  a  shower  of  journalistic  abuse,  but 
which  procured  for  him  on  the  other  hand  the 
friendship  and  admiration  of  many  of  the  foremost 
German  musicians.  It  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  elaborate  essays :  '  Culturhistorische  Bilder 
aus  der  Musikleben  der  Gegenwart,'  which  were 
read  with  avidity  and  appeared  in  a  second 
edition  (Leipzig,  Mathes)  in  1865.  Thereupon 
the  firm  of  Leuckart  en^paged  him  to  begin  his 
*  History  of  Music,'  his  life's  work.  From  i860 
to  1864  he  was  nuJdng  researches  to\i^ffds  it  in 
the  Court  Library  at  Vienna,  at  Venice,  Bologna^ 
Florence  and  Rome.  In  1867  he  was  ransack- 
ing the  Royal  libraiT  at  Munidi,  one  of  the 
ridiest  in  Europe,  and  in  1868,  1869,  and  1873 
was  again  in  Italy  extending  his  quest  as  far 
as  Naples.  The  third  volume,  reaching  to 
Palestrina,  was  published  in  1868,  In  1872  and 
1874  he  published  two  series  of  '  Chips  itom  his 
Workshop,'  under  Hie  title  of  ^  Bunte  Blatter,' 
being  essays  on  isolated  musical  and  artistic 
subjects,  and  written  in  a  sparkling  nontechnical 
manner,  but  full  of  matter  interesting  both  to 
professional  artists  and  dildtanH,  lie  was  the 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague ;  and,  tlumks  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna,  was  in 
possession  of  sufficient  means  and  leisure  to 
continue  his  important  task.  He  appeared  in 
public  repeatedly  as  a  pianist,  and  his  com- 
positions. Overtures  to  *  Othello,'  and  Calderon's 
'Magico  Prodigioso';  a  number  of  pianoforte 
pieces,  '  Wanderstiicke,*  '  Einderstticke,'  '  Land- 
scbaftebilder' ;  numerous  songs ;  a '  Stabat  Mater,' 
two  Masses  in  B  flat  and  A  minor,  etc.,  most 
of  which  have  a  strong  smack  of  Schumann, 
besides  proving  him  to  be  a  practical  musician 
of  &r  more  than  common  attainments,  give  an 
additional  weight  to  his  criticisms,  showing  these 
to  stand  upon  the  firm  ground  of  sound  t^hnical 
attainments.  He  died,  June  28,  1876.      [£.  D.] 

AMBROSIAN  CHANT.  The  ecclesiastical 
mode  of  saying  and  singing  Divine  Service,  set 
in  order  by  St.  Ambrose  for  the  cathedral  church 
of  Milan  about  A.D.  384.  We  have  little 
historical  information  as  to  its  peculiarities. 
That  it  was  highly  impressive  we  learn  from 
the  well-known  passage  in  St.  Augustine's  '  Con- 
fessions,' book  ix.  chap.  6. 

It  has  been  stated  without  proo^  and  repeated 
by  writer  after  writer  on  the  subject,  that  St. 
Ambrose  took  only  the  four  'authentic'  Greek 
modes,  being  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 
of  the  eight  commonly  callecUthe  Gregorian 
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Tones,  from  bein^  all  used  in  the  revision  of 
the  Roman  Antiphonarium  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  at  a  subeeqnent  date  (a.d.  590).  But 
St.  Ambrose*B  own  statement  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister  St.  Marcelina  is  merely  that  he  wished 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  regulating  the 
tonality  and  the  mode  of  execution  of  the  hymns, 
psalms,  and  antiphons  that  were  simg  in  the 
church  he  had  built  at  Milan.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  really  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  system  and  structure  of  the  Ambrosian 
melodies,  -and  no  existing  records  show  any- 
thing essentially  different  from  Gr^;orian  plain- 
song. 

The  subject  of  Byrd*s  anthem  'Bow  Thine 
ear,  O  Lord,*  originally  written  to  the  words 
'  Ne  irascaris  domine;,' 


has  always  been  quoted,  since  Dr.  Crotch  published 
his  '  Specimens,*  as  a  portion  of  the  phunsong  of 
St.  Ambrose.  A  oomparison  of  the  liturgical 
text  and  ritual  of  Milan  and  Rome  shows 
a  different  setting  of  the  musical  portions  of  the 
mass,  as  well  as  many  variations  in  rubrics  and 
in  the  order  and  appropriation  of  various  portions 
to  the  celebrant  and  assistants,  in  the  two  uses. 
Thus  the  'Gloria  in  excelsis*  precedes  the 
Kyrie  in  the  Milan  and  follows  it  in  the  Roman 
Mass.  The  setting  of  the  intonation  of  this, 
as  taken  from  the  missals  of  the  two,  may  be 
here  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  differences  in  the 
plainsong. 

Boman, 


il-a     la    «x-oal*df     D* 

Milanete.      


01o-il-«    111    «x-*«d    •    -di 

These  intonations  of  the  Creed 
Ji<nnan, 


will  also  seire  to  show  the  kind  of  difference  still 
discernible  in  the  two  rites.^ 

But  the  principal  boon  bestowed  on  the 
Church  by  St.  Ambrose  was  tlie  beautiful  rhyth- 
mical hymns  with  which  he  bnriched  the  musical 
service  of  Milan  Cathedral.  Many  hymns  are 
called   Ambrosian   because   written    after    his 

1  The  Bonan  fnwmplw  an  from  a  Sim  qnavto  Htaala  BomaBom 
printed  at  Antvarp  In  UBS.  corwwponding  wtth  OaktottTi  Dlrectoriom 
and  tha  pntant  OM.  Thoae  for  Um  me  of  Mllaa  an  ftom  a  prntion  of 
tbe  'MlHale  Ambroalanam  OmoU  QOetam  Oudlnalta,  Dovtadma 
imprBMua.  MedJolanl.*  AJ).  ISO,  brooilit  from  MOaii  In  1871  br  tha 
vritarttftbkaitlela. 
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manner ;  but  some  ten  of  the  ancient  hymns  are 
from  his  own  pen,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
'  Veni  Redemptor  Gentium'  and  '  Etema  Chzisti 
munera'  (Hymnal  Noted,  Noe.  12,  36). 

The  entire  accent  and  style  of  chanting,  as 
regulated  by  St.  Ambrose,  was  undoubtedly  an 
artistic  and  cultivated  improvement  on  that  of 
preceding  church  services,  such  as  would  naturally 
result  fr^  the  rare  combiliation  of  piety,  zeal, 
intellect,  and  poetical  and  musical  power  by 
which  he  was  distinguished.  The  Ambrosian 
chant  was  eventually  merged,  but  certainly  not 
lost,  in  that  vast  repertory  of  plainsong,  whether 
then  ancient  or  modem,  which  we  now  call 
Grboobian,  fronf  the  name  of  the  next  gi^eat 
reformer  of  church  musio^  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  [T.  H.] 

AMEN.  This  word  has  been  often  employed 
by  oompoeers  as  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  fugue  and  counterpoint,  just  as  some  of 
Palestrina's  finest  music  is  given  to  the  names 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  Aleph,  Beth,  etc.,  in  his 
'  Lamentationes  Jeremiae.*  Witness  Handel's 
final  chorus  in  the  '  Messiah,'  Dr.  Cooke's  Amfin 
in  double  augmentation,  en^iraved  on  his  tomb 
(see  AUGHBNTATION),  another  very  spirited 
chorus  in  the  Italian  st^e  by  the  same  composer 
(Hullah's  Part  Music,  No.  6),  fine  choruses  by 
Leo,  Cafiftro,  Clari,  and  Bonno  in  the  Fitswilliam 
Music,  and  many  others.  [G.] 

AMERICAN  ORGAN.  A  free- reed  in- 
strument similar  in  its  general  construction  to 
the  Habmoniuh,  but  with  some  important 
differences.  In  ike  first  place  the  reeds  in  the 
American  organ  are  considerably  smaller  and 
more  curved  and  twisted  than  in  the  harmonium, 
and  there  is  a  wider  space  left  at  tibua  side  of 
the  reed  for  it  to  vibrate,  the  result  being  that 
the  tone  is  more  uniform  in  power,  and  that 
the  expression  stop  when  usea  produces  much 
less  effect.  The  curvature  of  the  reeds  also 
makes  the  tone  softer.  In  the  American  organ 
moreover  the  wind-channel  or  cavity  under  which 
the  vibrators  are  fixed  is  always  the  exact  length 
of  the  reed,  whereas  in  the  harmonium  it  is 
varied  according  to  the  quality  of  tone  requiied, 
being  shorter  for  a  more  reedy  tone  and  longer 
for  a  more  fluty  one.  Another  point  of  difference 
in  the  two  instruments  is  that  in  the  harmonium 
the  wind  is  forced  outward  through  the  reeds, 
whereas  in  the  American  organ,  by  reversing 
the  action  of  the  bellows,  it  is  drawn  inwards. 
The  advantages  of  the  American  organ  as 
compared  with  the  harmonium  are  thtki  the 
blowing  is  easier,  the  expression  stop  not  being 
generally  used,  and  that  the  tone  is  of  a  more 
organ -like  quality,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
adapted  for  sacred  music;  on  the  other  hand^ 
it  is  inferior  in  having  mudi  lees  variety  of  tone, 
and  not  nearly  so  much  power  of  expression. 
These  instruments  are  sometimes  made  witii  two 
manuals;  ui  the  most  complete  specimens  the 
upper  manual  is  usually  furnished  with  one  set 
of  reeds  of  eight-ieet  and  one  of  four-feet  pitchy 
and  the  lower  manual  withiiDe  of  eight-  sAd  one  of 
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■ixteen-feet*  those  on  the  upper  manual  beii^  also 
voiced  Bolter  for  the  purposes  of  accompaniment. 
A  mechanical  coupling  action  is  also  provided  by 
which  the  whole  power  of  the  instrument  can  hd 
obtained  from  the  lower  row  of  keys.  Pedals, 
similar  to  organ  pedals,  are  also  occasionally 
added  and  provided  with  reeds  of  sixteen-  and 
eigh.t-feet  pitch.  The  names  given  to  the  stops 
▼ajry  with  different  makers;  the  plan  most 
usually  adopted  being  to  call  them  by  the  names 
of  the  organ  stops  which  th^  are  intended  to 
imitate,  e.  g.  diapason,  principal,  hautboy,  gamba, 
flute,  etc.  Two  recent  improvements  in  the 
American  organ  should  be  mentioned — ^the  auto- 
matic swell,  and  the  vox  humana.  The  former 
consasts  of  a  pneumatic  lever  which  gradually 
opens  shutters  placed  above  the  reeds,  the  lever 
being  set  in  motion  by  the  pressure  of  wind  from 
Ui0  beUows.  The  greater  tne  pressure,  the  wider 
iho  Gutters  open,  and  when  the  pressure  is 
decreased  they  dose  again  by  their  own  weight. 
In  this  way  an  effect  is  produced  somewhat 
similar,  though  £eu:  inferior,  to  that  of  the 
expression  stop  on  the  harmonium.  The  vox 
humana  is  another  mechanical  contrivance.  In 
this  a  £ehn  is  placed  just  behind  the  sound-board 
of  the  instrument,  and  being  made  to  revolve 
rapidly  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  wind,  its 
revolutions  meet  the  waves  of  sound  coming 
firun  ibe  reeds,  and  impart  to  them  a  slightly 
tremulous,  or  vibrating  quality. 

The  principle  of  the  American  organ  was  first 
discovered  about  1835  by  a  workman  in  the 
fiM^toiy  of  M.  Alexandre,  the  most  celebrated 
harmonitmi- maker  of  Paris.  M.  Alexandre 
constructed  a  few  instruments  on  this  plan,  but 
being  dissatisfied  with  them  because  of  their 
want  of  expressive  power,  he  soon  ceased  to 
make  them.  The  workman  subsequently  went 
to  America^  carrying  his  invention  ¥rith  him. 
The  instruments  first  made  in  America  were 
known  as  'Melodeons»*  or  'Melodiums,'  and  the 
American  organ  under  its  present  name,  and 
with  various  improvements  suggested  by  ex- 
jfenence,  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Mason 
and  TTATnlin  of  Boston,  about  the  year  i860. 
BxDoe  that  time  it  hss  obtained  considerable 
popularity  both  in  America  and  in  this  country. 

A  variety  of  the  American  oigan  was  in- 
troduced in  1874  ^  Messrs.  Alexandre  under 
the  name  of  the  'Alexandre  Organ.*  In  this 
instrument^  instead  of  the  single  channel  placed 
above  the  reeds  there  are  two,  one  opening  out 
of  the  other.  The  effect  of  this  alteration  is  to 
give  a  quality  of  tone  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  tiie  flue-stops  of  an  organ.  The  reeds  are 
also  broader  and  thicker,  giving  a  fuller  tone,  and 
being  lees  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  [£.  P.] 

AMIGIS,  Anka  Luoia  di,  a  very  celebrated 
nnger,  bom  at  Naples  about  1740.  She  was  at 
&st  successful  only  in  'Opera  Buffa,'  in  which 
she  san^  in  London  in  1763,  appearing  in  'La 
Cssrinn,  a  pasticcio,  given  by  John  Christian 
Bach,  imd  otner  similar  pieces.  Bach,  however, 
thought  so  highly  of  her  that  he  wrote  for  her  in 
serious  opera*  in  which  she  continued  afterwards 
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to  perform  nntil  she  left  the  stage.  Bumey  sa3r8 
she  was  the  first  singer  who  sang  n^id  ascending 
scales  staccato,  mounting  with  ease  as  high  as 
£  in  altissimo.  Her  voice  and  manner  of  singing 
were  exquisitely  polished  and  sweet;  and  'she 
had  not  a  movement  that  did  not  charm  the  eye, 
nor  a  tone  but  what  delighted  the  ear.'  In  17  71 
she  retired,  and  married  a  secretary  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  named  BuonsoUazzL  In  1773  she  sang 
in  Mozart*s  early  opera,  '  Ludo  Silla,  at  Milan, 
the  principal  pwt  of  Giunia.  On  Uiis  occasion 
she  exerted  herself  much  in  behalf  of  the  young 
composer,  who  took  great  pains  to  please  her, 
and  embellished  her  principal  air  with  new  and 
peculiar  passages  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  performance  the 
tenor,  who  was  inexperienced,  '  being  required, 
during  the  first  air  of  the  prima  donna,  to  make 
some  demonstration  of  anger  towards  her,  so  ex- 
aggerated the  demands  of  the  situation,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  give  her  a  box  on 
the  ear,  or  to  knock  her  nose  off  with  his  fist^ 
and  at  this  the  audience  began  to  laugh.  Signora 
de  Amicis,  in  the  heat  of  her  singing,  not  knowins^ 
why  the  public  laughed,  was  surprised;  and 
being  unaware  of  the  ridiculous  cause,  did  not 
sing  well  the  first  evening,  and  an  additional 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  that  the  primo  uomo  (Morgnoni),  im- 
mediately  on  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  should 
be  applauded  by  the  Archduchess.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  trick  of  a  musico ;  for  he 
had  contrived  to  have  it  represented  to  the  Arch- 
duchess that  he  would  be  unable  to  sing  from 
fear,  in  order  to  secure  immediate  applause  and 
encouragement  from  the  court.  But  to  console 
de  Amicis,  she  was  sent  for  the  next  day  to 
court,  and  had  an  audience  of  both  their  royal 
highnesses  for  an  hour.'  *■  In  1 789  she  still  sang 
well,  thoufifh  nearly  fifty  years  ol<L  The  date  of 
her  death  is  not  known.  [J.  M.] 

AMICIS,  DoMEKioo  db'.  This  artist,  who  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, sang  with  Anna  de'  Anucis  m  1 763  at 
London,  in  '  La  Gascina.'  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  he  was  related  to  that  singer;  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  was  her  first  husband.     [J.  M.] 

AMILIE,  OR  THE  LOVE  TEST,  a  romantic 
opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  J.  T.  Haines,  music 
by  W.  M.  Rooke.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  Dec.  a,  1837,  and  ran  for  more  than 
twenty  nights. 

AMNEB.  John,  Organist  and  Master  of  the 
Choristers  of  Elv  Cathedral  He  succeeded 
G^rge  Baroroft  m  16 10,  and  held  the  appoint- 
ments  till  his  death  in  1641.  He  took  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  in  Music  at  Oxford  in  May  161 3. 
In  1615  he  printed  his  '  Sacred  Hymns  of  3,  4, 
5,  and  6  parts,  for  Voices  and  Vy<5s,'  dedicated 
to  his  '  singular  good  lord  and  maister,'  the 
Earl  of  Bath.  He  composed  much  church  music. 
Three  services  and  fifteen  anthems  are  preserved 
hx  the  books  at  Ely ;  and  several  other  speci- 
mens of  his  skill  are  to  be  found  in  MS.  else* 
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where.   (Dickion*8  Cat,  of  MutieaZ  MS8.  at  Ely; 
Bimbatdt,  Bib,  MadrigaUana.)  [£.  F.  B.] 

AMNER,  Ralph,  the  son  of  John  Amner, 
before  mentioned.  It  appears  from  the  Registers 
of  Ely  that  he  was  dected  a  lay-clerk  there 
in  1604,  and  was  snoceeded  in  1609  by  Michael 
Este,  the  well-known  composer.  Amner  was 
then  probably  admitted  into  holy  orders,  as  he  is 
styled  'Vicar/  i.e.  Minor  Canon.  Upon  the 
death  of  John  Amery,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  July  18,  1623,  'Ralphe  Amner,  a  basse 
from  Winsore,  was  sworn  in  his  place.*  He  died 
at  Windsor,  March  3,  1663-4.  In  Hilton's 
<  Catch  that  Catch  Can,*  1667,  is  '  a  Catch  in  stead 
of  an  Epitaph  upon  Mr.  Ralph  Amner  of  Wind* 
sor,  commonly  called  the  ]Bu11  Speaker,  who 
dyed  1664 ;  the  music  composed  by  Dr.  William 
C^iild.'  {Beg,  of  Ely;  ChequeBook  of  Chapel 
Boyah  Camd.  Soc.).  [E.  F.  R.] 

AMOREVOU,  Angelo,  bom  at  Venice, 
Sept.  1 6, 1 7 1 6.  After  appearing  at  the  principal 
opera-houses  in  Italy  with  brilliant  success,  where 
he  was  admired  for  his  fine  voice  and  vocalisation, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  shake,  he  was  engaged 
for  the  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden.  He  sang  Ibr 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex  at  the  opera  in  London 
in  1 741  ;  but  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  died, 
Nov.  15,  1798.  [J.  M.] 

ANACEER,  AuousT  Fbtedbioh«  bom  Oct. 
17,  1790,  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  son  of  a  very 
poor  shoemaker.  As  a  scholar  at  the  Gymnasium 
hid  musical  faculty  soon  discovered  itself,  but  his 
poverty  kept  him  down,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
prize  of  1300  thalers  in  a  lottery  fell  to  his  share 
that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  piano  and  music. 
The  first  piece  he  heard  performed  was  Beethoven's 
Polonaise  in  C,  and  Beethoven  became  his  worship 
through  life.  In  1 8 1 3,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
he  went  to  that  university,  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Schicht,  F.  Schneider,  and  others 
of  the  best  musicians.  In  1822  he  was  made 
'cantor*  of  his  native  place^  and  principal  music- 
teacher  in  the  normal  school.  From  that  time 
onwards  for  thirty  years  his  course  was  one  of 
ceaseless  activity.  No  one  ever  worked  harder 
or  more  successfully  to  make  his  office  a  reality. 
In  1823  he  founded  the  Singakademie  of  Frei- 
berg, and  in  1830  started  a  permanent  series  of 
firstHclass  subscription  concerts;  he  formed  a 
musical  association  among  the  miners  of  the 
Berg  district,  for  whom  he  wrote'  numerous  pai^- 
songs;  and  in  short  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  music  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time  he 
composed  a  mass  of  music  of  all  kinds  and  all 
dimensions.  But  his  music  is  nothing  remarkable : 
it  is  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  man  that 
will  make  him  remembered.  He  died  at  his 
post  on  August  at,  1854,  full  of  honour  and 
esteem.  The  only  piece  of  Anacker*s  which 
has  probably  been  printed  in  England  is  a 
'Miner's  Song*  (four  parts)  in  the  collection 
caUed  '  Orpheus.*  No.  41.  [G.] 

ANACREON,  ou  l'amoub  fugitif,  an  opera- 
ballet  in  two  acts,  the  libretto  by  Mendouze,  and 
the  musio  by  Chembini,  produced  at  the  Opera 
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in  Paris  on  Oct.  4, 1803.    It  is  now  only  known 
by  its  magnificent  overture. 

ANACREONTIC  SOCIETY.  The  meetings 
of  this  aristocratic  society,  established  by  several 
noblemen  and  other  wealUiy  amateurs,  were  hdd 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand 
towards  the  close  ofthe  last  century.  The  concerts, 
in  which  the  leading  members  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession took  part  as  honorary  members,  were 
given  fortnightly  during  the  season,  and  were  ^- 
lowed  by  a  supper,  after  which  the  president  or 
his  deputy  sang  the  constitutional  song  'To  Ana- 
creon  in  Heaven.*  This  was  succeeded  by  songs 
in  every  style,  and  by  catches  and  glees  V(xd% 
by  the  most  eminent  vocalists  of  the  day.  The 
privilege  of  membership  was  greatly  valued,  and 
names  were  fr^uently  placed  on  the  list  for  a 
long  period  in  advance.  The  society  was  dissolved 
in  1 786,  when  Sir  Richard  Hankey  was  president, 
owing,  as  PariLO  st-ates  in  his  '  Musical  Menumns,* 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  members  at  a  restraint 
having  been  placed  upon  the  performance  of  sonoe 
comic  songs  which  were  considered  unfit  for  the 
ears  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  leader  of 
the  Jiaut-lon  of  the  day,  who  was  present  privately 
in  a  box  specially  fitted  up  under  the  orchestra. 
The  roemt^  resigned  one  after  another,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  society  was  dissolved  at  a 
general  meeting.  [C.  M.] 

ANALYSIS.  The  practice  now  prevalent  in 
England  of  accompanying  the  titles  and  words 
of  the  music  performed  at  concerts  by  an  analysis 
of  the  music  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  identity  of  the  pieces  in  the  programmes  at 
the  end  ofthe  last  and  the  beginning  ofthe  present 
century  is  rarely  certain.  '  New  Grand  Overture, 
Haydn,*  or  'Grand  Overture,  MS.,  Haydn,*  is  the 
usiial  designation  of  Haydn^s  symphonies  as  they 
were  produced  at  Salomon's  concerts  in  I79i,*93. 
The  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  are 
at  first  almost  equally  vague — 'Symphony, 
Mozart,*  'Symphony,  Beethoven,*  'Symphony, 
never  performed,  Beethoven,*  is  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions the  style  in  which  the  pUces  de  resistance 
at  the  Society's  concerts  are  announced.  It  is 
not  until  the  fifth  season  (181 7)  that  the  number 
or  the  key  indicates  which  works  the  audience 
might  expect  to  hear.  The  next  step  was  to  print 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  programme  the  worda  of 
the  vocal  pieces,  with,  in  the  case  of  8pohr*s 
*WeihederTone*  (Feb.  23, 1835),  a  translation  of 
Pfeiffer's  'Ode/  or  of  the  'Pastoral  Symphony* 
(May  1 1^  1835),  some  verses  from  Thomson  s  'S^- 
sons,  or  at  the  first  performance  of  the  overture 
to  '  Leonora,*  No.  i  (due  to  Mendelssohn),  a  short 
account  of  the  origin  and  dates  of  the  four  over- 
tures. 

The  first  attempt  to  assist  amateurs  to  follow 
the  construction  of  classical  music  during  its 
performance  which  the  writer  has  met  with  is 
that  of  Mr.  Thomson,  late  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  year 
1 841,  and  even  earlier,  added  analytical  and 
historical  notices  of  the  pieces  in  the  prognunmes 
of  the  concerts  of  the  Professional  Society  of 
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BdinbnrglL  His  analyses  entered  thoroughly  into 
the  constraction  of  the  overtures  and  symphonies 
performed,  but  did  not  contain  quotations  firom 
the  music. — ^The  next  step  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  John  EUa  when  he  started  the 
matinees  of  the  Musical  Union  in  1845.  His 
'synoptical  analysis/  with  quotations,  has  pre- 
served its  original  form  and  extent  down  to  the 
present  time. — ^The  same  thins  was  done,  but  at 
greater  length,  by  Dr.  Wylde  m  the  programme- 
books  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  which 
commenced  its  concerts  in  1853.  Some  of  these 
analyses  were  accompanied  by  extracts,  and  in 
many  cases  are  of  permanent  value,  such  as  those 
of  Beethoven's  'Pastoral  Symphony,*  Mozart*s 
£  flat  ditto,  and  the  overture  to  the  'Zauberflote' 
(i  858).  An  analysis  of  the  '  Messiah  *  was  is'tued 
by  Uie  Sacred  Hiurmonic  Society  in  1853,  and  was 
followed  bv  similar  dissections  of  'The  Creation,* 
Beethoven s  Mass  in  D,  'Israel  in  Egypt,*  the 
'Lobgeeang,'  Mozart's  'Bequiem,'  anc^  some 
years  later,  'Naaman.* 

As  early  as  1847  Mr.  Hullah  had  given  bio- 
graphical notices  of  composers  in  the  book  of 
words  of  his  historical  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall. 
The  books  of  words  of  ^e  Handel  Festival 
(1857,  etc.)  contain  historical  accounts  of  the 
works  performed.  In  connection  with  the  early 
Handel  Festivals  the  late  Mr.  Ghorley  published 
two  pamphlets  called  '  EUtndel  Studies,  contain- 
ing Mialysee  of  the  '  Messiah,*  the  Dettingen  '  Te 
I>emn,'  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt.' 

In  1859  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  were 
estabHshed,  and  the  programmes  contained  notices 
of  the  pieces.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Charles 
Hallos  Beethoven-recitals  two  years  later  full 
and  able  analvses  of  the  whole  of  the  sonatas 
were  published,  accompanied  by  copious  extracts. 
These  have  since  been  incorporated  in  the  Mon^ 
day  Popular  Concert  books,  with  similar  analy- 
ses of  other  pieces,  the  whole  forming  a  body 
of  criticism  and  analysis  which  does  honour  to 
its  author. — Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  short 
remazics  were  attached  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  pieces.  These  have  graduallv  become 
more  systematic  and  more  analytical,  but  they 
are  of  a  very  mixed  character  when  compared 
with  those  last  mentioned. — The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  remarks  which  adorned  the  pro- 
grammes of  Herr  Pauer*8  recitals  in  1 86  2,  '63,  67, 
which  are  half  biographical  and  half  critical, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  each  piece. 

In  1869  the  Philharmonic  Society  adopted 
analytical  programmes  prepared  by  Mr.  Mac- 
&rren,  which  have  been  maintained  since.  Mr. 
Mac&rren  also  prepares  similar  notices  for  the 
British  Orchestx^  Society;  as  he  did  those  for 
the  Chamber  Concerts  of  MM.  EJindworth,  Bla- 
grove,  and  Daubert  in  1861. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  analytical  programmes 
are  issued  by  the  Wagner  Society,  the  Reid 
Concert,  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Choral 
Unions,  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  SDciety,  the 
Albert  Hall  Concerts,  Mr.  Walter  Bache,  and 
otherf.   The  book  of  words  of  Mr.  Sullivan*B  ora- 
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torio '  The  light  of  the  World*  contains  a  length- 
ened analysis  of  the  work  number  by  number. 

The  practice  of  analysing  pieces  of  ftlasrical 
music  with  ;the  view  to  enable  the  more  or  less 
cultivated  amateur  to  seize  the  ideas  and  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  composer,  is  one  which,  if 
carried  out  with  skiU  and  judgment,  is  surely 
commendable.  The  fact  that  a  movement  is 
written  on  a  definite  plan  or  '  form,*  and  governed 
by  rules  more  or  less  rigid,  though  obvious  to 
the  technical  musician  is  news  to  many  an 
amateur;  and  yet  without  understanding  such 
&cts  it  is  impossible  fully  to  appreciate  the 
intention  or  tiie  power  of  the  ccmiposer.  In  fol- 
lowing the  scheme  of  the  music  tiie  hearer  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  sounds  the  pleasure  of  the 
intellect.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  few  great 
pieces  of  music  in  which  historical  or  biographi- 
cal facts  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  work, 
key,  etc.,  connecting  the  music  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  composer,  may  not  be  stated  so  as 
to  add  materially  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
hearer. 

Analytical  programmes  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  introduced  into  the  concert- rooms 
abroad ;  but  elaborate  analyses  of  single  works 
have  been  made  by  foreign  critics,  such  as 
Wagner*s  of  the  ninth  Symphony  (translated 
and  circulated  in  1855,  when  Wagner  conducted 
that  Symphony  at  the  Philharmonic),  Liszt*s  of 
'Tannhauser*  and  'Lohengrin,*  and  von  BUlow*s 
of  Wagner*s  *  Faust  Overture  * ;  and  the  step  from 
these  to  illustrated  analyses  like  those  used  in 
England  will  not  impossibly  soon  follow.       [G.] 

ANALYSIS  OP  Compound  Musical  Sounds. 
The  separation  of  such  sounds  into  their  component 
elements,  or  the  determination  of  the  elements 
they  contain.  The  sounds  ordinarily  met  with 
in  music  are  not  simple  and  single  notes  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  are  usuaJly  compounds 
of  several  sounds,  namely  one  fundamental  one 
(generally  the  most  powerful)  accompanied  hy 
Ugher  harmonics,  varying  in  number  and  strengu 
in  different  cases.  These  however  blend  so  com- 
pletely into  one  sound  that  the  unaided  ear, 
unless  specially  trained,  fails  to  distinguish  the 
separate  elements  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Such 
a  compound  sound  is  intentionally  produced 
artificially  with  the  compound  stops  of  a  large 
organ,  and  if  these  are  well  in  tune  and  well 
proportioned,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  separately. 

In  acoustical  investigations  it  is  very  desirable 
io  ascertain  of  what  simple  sounds  a  compound 
one  is  composed,  and  this  is  done  by  a  species  of 
analysis  similar  to  that  so  common  in  chemistry. 
In  compound  chemical  substances  the  elements 
are,  like  the  elements  of  a  compound  sound, 
usually  undistinguishable  by  the  eye,  and  the 
plan  is  adopted  of  applying  to  the  substance  a 
test,  which  having  a  peculiar  affinitv  for  some 
particular  element,  will  make  known  its  presence 
m  the  compound.  Such  a  test  exists  for  elemental 
sounds  in  what  the  Germans  call  MitWjun;  or 
sympathetic  resonance. 

Certain  bodies  will  vibrate  wh^  certain  notes^ 
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oorresponding  to  their  yibratory  capacity,  and 
those  only,  are  sounding  near  them,  and  they 
therefore  test  the  presence  of  such  notes,  whether 
perceptible  or  not  to  the  ear.  For  example,  if  we 
wish  to  find  out  whether  the  note  is  present  in  a 
compound  sound,  we  have  only  to  bring  within 
its  range  a  sonorous  body,  tuned  to  tl^t  note, 
as  for  example  the  second  string  of  a  violin,  and 
if  that  note  is  present^  in  sufficient  force,  the 
string  will  be  sympathetically  set  in  vibration. 
We  can  judge  a  priori  by  the  theoretical  laws  of 
harmonics,  what  notes  are  or  are  not  likely  to  be 
present  in  a  certain  compound  sound,  and  by 
applying  tests  for  each,  in  this  way,  tiie  sound 
may  be  completely  analysed,  both  (as  chemists 
say)  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  that  is,  we 
may  not  only  find  what  notes  are  present  but 
also,  by  proper  provision  in  the  test  body,  what 
are  the  x^tive  strengths  of  each  note. 

This  method  of  analysis  is  chiefly  due  to 
Helmholtz,  the  test  bodies  preferred  by  him  being 
hollow  glass  vessels.  Each  of  these  has  such  a 
capacity  that  the  air  it  contains  will  vibrate  with 
a  particular  note,  and  bv  having  several  of  these, 
tuned  to  the  notes  requ&ed,  the  presence  of  these 
notes  in  any  compound  sound  may  be  ascertained 
with  great  fiwjility.  [W.  P.] 

ANCIENT  CX)NCERTS.  The  Ancient  Con- 
certs,  or,  to  give  them  their  formal  title.  The 
Concert  of  Antient  Music,  were  established  in 
1776  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Earls  of 
Sandwich  and  Exeter,  Viscount  Dudley  and 
Ward,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir  Watkin  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  Sir  B,  Jebb,  Bart.,  and  Messrs. 
Morrice  and  Pelham,  who  were  afterwards  joined 
by  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Paget  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Uxbridge).  The  performances 
were  also  known  as  'The  King's  Concerts.*  Mr. 
Joah  Bates,  the  eminent  amateur,  was  appointed 
conductor,  the  band  was  led  by  Mr.  Hay,  and 
the  principal  singers  were  Miss  Harrop  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Bates),  the  Misses  Abrams,  Master 
Harrison  (subsequently  a  fitunous  tenor),  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul*s  (tenor), 
Mr.  Dyne  (counter-tenor),  and  Mr.  Chainpness 
(bass).  The  chief  rules  of  the  concerts  were  thftt  no 
music  composed  within  the  previous  twenty  years 
should  be  performed,  and  that  the  directors  in 
rotation  should  select  the  programme.  Mr.  Bates 
retained  the  conductorship  till  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1 779,  and  directed  the  concerts  pers(mally, 
except  for  two  years,  when  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Knyvett  acted  for  him.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Greatorex,  who  remained  in  office  until  his 
death  in  183 1,  when  Mr.  Knyvett,  who  had  b^n 
the  principal  alto  singer  for  many  years,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  resolution  of  the 
directors  in  1839  to  change  the  conductor  at  the 
choice  of  the  director  for  each  night  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Knyvett,  and  the  post  was  then 
offered  to  Dr.  Crotch,  who  ultimately  declined  it. 
Sir  Greoige  Smart  was  invited  to  conduct  the  first 
two  concerts  of  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Bishop,  Mr.  Lucas,  and 
Mr.  Turle.  It  was  found  however  that  this  system 
did  not  work  well,  and  in  1843  ^  Henry  Bishop 
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was  appcnnted  sole  conductor,    lliere  was  also 
a  chai^  in  the  leadership  of  the  band,  Mr.  W. 
Cramer  succeeding  Mr.  Hay  in  1 780,  and  being 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  Us  son  Francois,  who 
filled  the  post  from  his  fiither*s  death  in  1805 
until  1844,  when  he  retired.    Mr.  J.  D.  Loda 
led  the  band  from  1844  to  1846,  in  which  year 
Mr.  T.  Cooke  was  appointed.    UntQ  1841  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  conductor  to  preside  at  the 
oxgan,  but  in  that  year  the  directors  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  Lucas  as  their  organist.    The  band 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  concerts 
consisted    of  sixteen   violins,   five  violas,   four 
cellos,   four  oboes,   four  bassoons,   two  double 
basses,  two  trum}>ets,  foxa  horns,  one  trombone, 
and  drum.     At  the  close  of  the  concerts  the 
orchestra  numbered  seventeen  violins,  five  violas, 
five  cellos,  five  double  basses,  three  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,   three  trombones,  two  drums, 
one    harp,    two   cymbalB,    and  triangle.     The 
canto  chorus  at  first  consisted  entirely  of  boys 
selected  chiefly  from  the  boys  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey,  but  they  after- 
wards gave  place  to  ladies.    The  earlier  pro- 
grammes included  an  overture  (usually  one  of 
HandeVs),  two  or  three  concertos  by  Handd, 
Martini,  CorelU,  Avison,  or  Geminiani,  several 
choruses  and  solos  frt>m  Handel's  oratorios,  and 
an  anthem,  glee,  or  madrigal;  but  oocasionally 
an  entire  work,  such  as  the  Dettingen  'Te  Deum,* 
was  given  as  the  first  part  of  the  concert.     For 
many  years  the  programmes  were  almost  ex- 
clusively HandeLian,  varied  by  songs  from  Gluck, 
Bach,  Puroell,  Hasse,  and  others.   After  the  year 
1826  there  was  greater  variety  in  the  schemes,  and 
Mozart's  Jupiter  Symphony,  his  Symphonies  in 
D'and  E  flat,  the  overture  to  the  *  Zauberflote,' 
and  a  selection  from  his  Requiem  were  included 
in  the  pro;pammes  for  1826.    From  that  date  an 
orchestod  work  by  Mozart  was  performed  at 
nearly    every   concert,   although    Handel    still 
maintained  his  supremacy.     Li  1834  we   find 
Haydn's  'Surprise     symphony,  and  in  1835  a 
selection  from  the  *  Creation '  and  the  '  Seasons  * 
in  the  programmes.    In  the  latter  year  Beethoven 
was  represented  by  his  *  Prometheus  *  overture, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  concerts  his 
symphony  in  D,  overtures    to  'Fidelio*  and 
'EgmonV  a  chorus  fiN>m  'King  Stephen,*  and 
other  works  were  given.    In  1847,  at  a  ooncert 
directed  by  Prince  Albert,  Mendelssohn  was  the 
solo  organist,  and  played  Bach's  Prelude  and 
Fugue  on  the  name  of '  Bach.'    The  later  pro- 
grammes were  drawn  frxim  varied  sources,  Handel 
being  only  represented  by  one  or  two  items.     In 
1785  the  Royal  Family  commenced  to  attend 
the  concerts  regularly,  and  then  it  was  that  they 
were  styled  *The  King's  Concerts.*    As  a  mark 
of  his  interest  in  the  performances  King  Creoige 
the  Third  personally  wrote  out  the  programmes, 
and  in  later  years  Prince  Albert  was  one  of  tlie 
directors.    Among  the  distinguished  artistes  who 
appeared  at  these  concerts  were  Madame  Mara 
and   Mrs.  Billington    (1785),    Signora   Storaoe 
(17S7),  Miss  Parke,  Miss  Poole  (1792),  Messrs. 
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HanlHA  and  Bartleman  (1795).  Up  to  1795  the 
oonoertB  were  held  in  the  new  rooms,  Tott^iham 
Street,  afterwards  known  as  the  Queen's  er  West 
Londcoi  nieatre,  but  in  that  year  they  were 
removed  to  the  conoert-room  in  the  Opera  House, 
and  in  1804  to  the  Hanover  Square  Booms. 
In  1811  Oatalani  made  her  first  appearance,  and 
two  years  later  Miss  Stephens  (afteiwardsCountess 
of  Essex)  made  her  dAtU  at  these  twnoerts.  In 
1816  Mra.  Salmon  was  heard,  and  shortly  after^ 
wards  Messr8.Braham  and  Phillips  were  engaged. 
In  addition  to  the  twelve  concerts  given  every 
year  a  thirteenth  was  added,  when  "Hie  Messiah* 
waa  performed  in  aid  of  the  'Fund  for  the  Sup- 
port of  Decayed  Musicians  and  their  Families,* 
a  practice  still  maintained  in  the  annual  per- 
fixmanoes  by  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians. 
In  aoo(»danoe  with  one  of  the  customs  oonneoted 
with  the  ctmoerts  it  was  the  rule  for  the  director 
of  the  day  to  entertain  his  brother  directors 
and  the  conductor  at  dinner.  The  library  of 
old  masters  belonging  to  the  society  was  after 
its  disoontiniiance  removed  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  [C.  M.] 

ANDANTE  (Ral.,  participle  of  the  verb 
tmdare,  'to  go*).  Going,  moving  along  at  a 
moderate  pace.  In  modem  music  this  word  is 
chiefly  nsed  to  designate  a  rather  slow  rate  of 
movement ;  formerly  however  it  was  used  more 
generally  in  its  liteo^  sense.  Thus  in  Handers 
music  we  frequently  find  the  indication  'andante 
all^^,*  a  contradiction  in  terms  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  words,  but  by  which  is  simply  meant 
*  moving  briskly.*  Andante  is  a  quicker  rate  of 
movement  than  larghetto,  but  on  ^e  other  hand 
k  slower  than  allegretto.  As  with  most  other 
time-indications  it  is  frequently  modified  in 
meaning  by  the  addition  of  other  words,  e.  g. 
'andante  sostenuto*  would  be  a  little  slower, 
and  'andante  un  poco  allegretto*  or  'andante 
con  moto'  a  trifle  foster,  l^ian  'andante*  alone. 
lake  adagio,  largo,  etc.,  this  word  is  also  nsed 
as  ihe  name  of  a  piece  of  music  (e.  g.  Beethoven's 
'Andante  in  F*)  or  as  the  name  of  a  sbw  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  sonata,  etc.  [E.  P.] 

ANDANTINO  (Ital.).  The  diminutive  of 
Abdahtb  (a.  v.).  As  'andante*  means  literally 
'  going/  its  diminutive  must  mean '  rather  gfoing,* 
Le.  not  going  quite  so  fost^  and  properly 
'andantina  desig^tes  a  somewhat  slower  time 
than  andante.  Some  modem  composers  however, 
focgettlng  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
thinking  of  andante  as  equivalent  with  'dow,' 
use  aixiantino  for  'rather  slow,*  i.e.  somewhat 
qnidLer.  In  which  sense  the  word  is  intended 
can  only  be  determined  b^  the  character  of  the 
music  itself.  No  more  striking  proof  of  the  un- 
certainty which  prevails  in  the  use  of  these  time- 
indjcations  can  be  given  than  is  to  b»  found  in 
the  foct  that  three  movements  in  Mendelssohn's 
'Elijah'  the  first  of  which,  'If  with  all  your 
hearts,*  is  mailed  'andante  con  rooto,*  the 
•eoood,  'The  Jjord  hath  exalted  thee,*  merely 
'andante,*  and  the  third,  'O  rest  in  the  Loid/ 
'ani^tino/  are  all  in  exactly  the  same  time, 
(<:.) 
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the  metronome  indication  being   in  each  case 
J -73.  [KPJ 

ANDEB,  A  LOTS,  one  of  the  most  fomous 
Grerman  tenor  singers  of  recent  times ;  bom  Au- 
gust 34,  iSai,  at  Libitz  in  Bohemia.  His  voice 
though  not  powerful  was  extremely  sympathetic 
in  quality.  He  went  to  Vienna  in  the  hope  that 
his  talents  would  be  recognised  there,  but  it 
required  all  the  energy  and  influence  of  Wild  the 
singer,  at  that  time  Ober-Begisseur  to  the  court 
opera-house  before  he  was  aUowed  to  make  the 
experiment  of  appearing  there  for  the  first  time 
(Oct.  a  a,  1845)  as  Stradella  in  the  opera  of  that 
name,  though  with  no  previous  experience  of  the 
boards  whatever.  His  success  was  complete,  and 
decided  his  course  for  life,  and  that  single  night 
raised  him  from  a  simple  derk  to  the  rank  of 
a  '  prime  tenore  assoluto.*  Still  more  remarkable 
was  his  success  in  the  'ProphHe,'  which  was 
given  in  Vienna  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  a8, 
1 850.  Meyerbeer  interested  himself  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  Ander,  and  from  that  date  he  became 
the  established  fovourite  of  the  Vienna  public,  to 
whom  he  remained  ^kithfiil,  notwithstanding 
tempting  offars  of  engagements  elsewhere.  His 
last  great  part  was  ^t  of  Lohengrin,  in  which 
he  combined  all  his  extraordinary  powers.  As 
an  actor  he  was  greatly  gifted,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a  veiy  attractive  appearance.  His 
voice,  not  strong  and  somewhat  veiled  in  tone, 
was  in  harmony  with  all  his  other  qualities ;  his 
conceptions  were  full  of  artistic  earnestness,  and 
animated  hy  a  noble  vein  of  poetry.  His  physical 
strength  however  was  unequal  to  the  excitement 
of  ac^ing^  and  was  implored  hy  the  artifidal 
means  which  he  took  to  support  himself  His 
last  appearance  was  as  Arnold  in  '  William  Tell,' 
on  Sept.  19, 1864 ;  he  was  then  foiling,  and  shortly 
afterwards  totally  collapsed.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Bath  of  Wartenbeiqg^  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
died  en  Dec  11,  but  was  buned  in  Vienna  amid 
tokens  of  universal  affection.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ANDEBSON,  Mbs.  Luot,  was  the  daughter  of 
Ifr.  John  Philpot,  a  professor  of  muidc  and 
music-seller  at  Bath,  where  she  was  bom  in 
1789.  Miss  Philpot  early  manifested  a  love  for 
pianoforte  playing,  and  although  she  never  re- 
ceived any  other  instraction  upon  the  instrument 
than  some  lessons  given,  at  very  irregular  inter- 
vals, by  her  cousin,  Mr.  Windsor,  of  Bath,  she 
soon,  by  perseverance  and  observation  of  the 
eminent  players  who  occasionally  appeared  at  the 
Bath  concerts,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  skill 
as  to  be  able  to  perform  in  public  at  those  con- 
certs, which  she  did  with  great  success,  and  also 
to  follow  music  as  a  profession.  HI  health,  how- 
ever, induced  her  to  quit  Bath  and  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, where  her  success  was  speedily  assured,  she 
soon  beoomixig  eminent  in  her  profession.  In 
July  I  Sao  Aiiss  Philpot  was  married  to  Mr. 
GrCOTce  Frederick  Anderson,  a  violinist  engaged 
in  all  the  beet  orchestras,  imd  subsequently,  for 
many  years,  master  of  the  Queen*s  pnvate  band. 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  distinguished  as  being  the 
first  female  pianist  who  p^yed  at  the  Phiihar* 
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tnonic  Soeiet/s  oonoorta.  Sbe  taught  the  Piano 
to  Princess,  now  Queen,  Victoria  and  her  chil- 
dzen.    She  died  Deo.  24, 1878.  [W.H. H.] 

ANDRE,  JoHANir,  the  head  of  an  extensive 
mosical  fiundly,  was  bom  at  Offenbach,  A.M.  on 
March  a8, 1 741.  His  faUier  was  proprietor  of  a 
silk  hctoTj,  and  the  boy  was  intended  to  cany  on 
the  business.  But  the  1ot#  of  music  was  too 
strong  in  him;  he  begui  l^  teaching  himself 
until  in  1761  he  happened  to  encounter  an 
Italian  opera  company  at  Frankfort,  which 
added  fredi  food  to  his  desire.  His  first  comic 
cpen,  *Der  Topfer'  (the  Potter),  was  so 
successful  as  to  induce  Goethe  to  confide  to  him 
his  operetta  of '  Erwin  und  Ebnire/  (1 764)  which 
had  equal  success,  as  had  also  some  songs 
produced  at  the  same  time.  After  this  Andr6 
received  a  call  to  act  as  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Dobblin  Theatre  in  Bmiin,  which  he 
obeyed  by  settling  in  Berlin  with  his  fiunily, 
after  handing  ov^r  the  factory  (to  which  since 
1774  he  had  added  a  music  printing  office)  to 
his  younger  brotiier.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Marpuig,  and  composed  a  quantity 
of  songs,  dramas,  and  other  pieces  for  the 
theatre.  Not  being  able  however,  owing  to  the 
distance,  to  give  the  neoessary  attention  to 
ihe  printing-office,  he  returned  to  Offenbach  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  and  resided  there  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  business  and  his  music  till 
his  death  on  June  18,  1799.  Before  that  date 
his  estaUishment  had  issued  the  large  number 
of  1300  works,  and  he  himself  had  composed, 
in  addition  to  many  instrumental  pieces,  some 
thirty  operas  and  dramas,  and  a  vast  number 
of  melodious  songs  and  vocal  pieces,  many 
of  which  became  popular,  amongst  them  the 
still  fkvourite  Volkslied  «Bekranct  mit  Laub.' 
Among  his  operas  was  one  by  Bietzner  in 
four  acts,  'Bcdmonte  und  Gonstansa,  oder  die 
Entfilhrung  aus  dem  Serail,'  produced  in  Ber- 
lin on  May  a6,  1781,  and  often  repeated  with 
applause.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  July  1 2, 1 782, 
appeared  Mozart's  setting  of  the  same  opera, 
with  alterations  and  additions  to  the  text  by 
Stephanie.  A  paper  war  followed  between  the 
two  librettists,  during  which  Andr^  tOok  occasion 
to  speak  noblv  on  the  side  of  Stephanie,  not- 
withstanding his  having  assisted  Mozart  in  the 
preparation  of  an  opera  which  had  fiur  surpassed 
his  own.  After  Andre's  death  the  business  was 
carried  on  bv  his  third  son,  Johann  Anton,  the 
most  remarKable  member  of  the  fi&milv.  He 
was  bom  at  Offenbach,  Oct.  6, 1775,  and  while 
almost  an  in£Etnt  showed  great  predilection  and 
talent  for  music.  He  was  an  excellent  player 
both  on  the  violin  and  piano,  and  a  practised 
composer  before  entering  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  where  he  went  through  the  complete 
course  of  study.  He  was  thus  fully  competent 
on  the  death  of  his  &ther  in  1799  to  assume  the 
control  of  the  business,  and  indeed  to  impart 
to  it  fresh  impulse  by  allving  himself  with 
Senefelder  the  inventor  of  litnoffraphy,  a  (Nrooess 
which  he  largely  applied  to  the  production  of 
music    In  t^  same  year  with  his  mther*s  death 
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he  vinted  Vienna,  and  acquired  horn  Mozart's 
widow  the  entire  musical  lymains  of  the  great 
composer,  an  act  which  spread  a  veritable'  halo 
round  the  establishment  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  Andr6  published  the  thematic  catalogue 
which  Mozart  himself  had  kept  of  his  works 
firom  Feb  9,  1784  to  Nov.  15,  1791,  as  weU  as 
a  further  thematic  catalogue  of  the  whole  of  the 
autogn^hs  of  the  master  which  had  come  into 
his  possession.  Andr6  was  equally  versed  in  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  music ;  he  attempted 
eveiy  branch  of  oomporition,  from  songs  to 
operas  and  symphonies,  with  success.  Amongst 
other  things  he  was  tiie  author  of  *  Proverbs,* 
for  four  voices  (op.  32),  an  elaborate  joke  whi^ 
has  recently  been  the  object  of  much  dispute, 
owing  to  its  having  been  published  in  1869  by 
Aibl  of  Munich  as  a  woric  of  Haydn*s.  As  » 
teachor  he  could  boast  of  a  series  of  distinguished 
scholars.  His  introduction  to  the  violin  and  his 
treatise  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  were  both 
highly  esteemed.  So  also  were  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  unfinished  work  on  oompoeitioii. 
Andr^  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Hofrath, 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  musical  treasures  he 
converted  his  house  into  a  perfect  pantheon  of 
music.  He  died  on  April  8,  1842.  An  idea 
of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  may  be 
gained  from  various  mentions  of  him  in  Men* 
del88ohn*s  letters,  especially  that  of  July  14, 1856, 
and  a  very  characteristic  account  of  a  viai 
to  him  in  Hillers  'Mendelssohn,'  chapter  L 
Of  his  sons  mention  may  be  made  of  August, 
the  pesent  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  and 
publisher  of  the  'Universal-Lexikon  d^  Ton- 
kunst'  of  Schladebach  and  Bemsdorf ;  of  Josann 
Baptist,  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Kessler, 
and  afterwards  of  Taubert  and  Dehn,  a  resident 
in  Berlin;  of  Julius,  who  addicted  himself  to 
the  organ,  and  was  the  author  of  a  '  Practical 
Organ  School,'  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  of  various  &vourite  pieces  for  that 
instrument,  as  well  as  of  four  lumd  arrangements 
of  Mozart's  works ;  lastly  of  Karl  August, 
who  in  1835  undertook  the  management  of  the 
branch  establishment  opened  at  Fiunkfort  by  his 
father  in  1828,  adding  to  it  a  manufactory  of 
pianos,  and  a  general  musical  instrument  business. 
He  named  his  house  '  Mozarthaus,'  andtlM 
pianos  manufiEustured  there  '  Mozartflugel,'  each 
instrument  being  ornamented  with  a  portrait 
of  the  master  from  the  original  painting  by 
Tischbein  in  his  possession.  In  1855,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Munich  Industrial  Exhibition,  he 
published  a  volume  entitled  *  Pianoforte  making : 
its  history,  musical  and  tedinical  importance 
(« Der  Klavierbau,'  etc.).  (C  F.  P.] 

ANDRBOLI,  GiusspPB,  a  celebrated  oontr*- 
bassist,  bom  at  Milan  in  1 757,  died  in  1833 ;  ; 
ber  of  the  orchestra  of  Ia  Scala  and 
of  his  instrument  at  the  Conservatorio  oi  Milan ; 
also  played  the  haip  with  success.        [T.  P.  H.] 

ANDREOLI.  A  musical  fiunily,  not  related 
to  the  for^^ng.  Evanoblista,  the  &ther — bom 
1 810,  died  June  16, 75— was  organist  and  teacher 
at  Mirandola  in  Modena.    Hisson^GooLUGLico^ 
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««•  ban  tliere  Apnl  at,  1835,  And  wm  pxxfSi  at 
tbe  Gauerratorio  of  Milan  from  1847  to  53. 
A  piaiuK  of  great  dit^otion,  remaiiukble  for 
luswft  and  delioate  touch,  pure  taste,  and  power 
of  eiprwnoD,  m  weU  as  for  great  execution.  He 
«■•  weQ  known  in  London,  where  he  appeared 
»i  the  CnwUl  Palace  (Deo.  i.^,  56),  the  Musical 
Uoioa  (April  a;,  58),  the  New  Philharmonio 
(^7  9»  59)t  ^^  elsewhere.  His  health  was' 
MTer  itro^  and  he  died  at  Nice  i860.  His 
Mopoations  were  unimportant.  His  brother 
CiBLO  WIS  also  born  at  Mirandola^  and  brought 
vp  St  the  Coneenratorio  of  Milan,  where  he  is 
vm  (1875)  professor  of  the  plana  He  too  was 
kmniAw  known  in  London,  thouffh  since  1871 
hn  heahh  has  confined  him  to  Italy  and  the 
mthofFianoe.  [6.] 

A2n)RE0NI  was  an  Italian  nnger  engaged 
for  the  season  of  1 741  in  London.    He  seems  to 
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hsre  had  an  artificial  low  soprano  or  contralto 
▼okx^  &r  his  name  appears  to  the  song  'Let 
Hniun  oft  iq;^>ear*  in  Handel's  'AlleOTo,*  to 
vhkh  the  composer  has  added  in  his  MS.  the 
wdi  'on  toDO  pih  basso  in  sop*^/  meaning 
that  it  most  be  tranrooeed  for  him.  The  song 
WW  probably  simg  by  him  in  Italian,  as  a  trans- 
hJam,  bc^ginning  '  Se  Tlmeneo  fra  noi  rerrii,*  is 
added,  as  also  to  the  BODff  'And  ever  against 
eatbg cares*  ('  E  oontro  aU*  aspre  cure*),  which 
ii  gi^en  to  the  same  singer.  He  had  arrived  too 
leooitly  to  be  able  to  learn  the  language  in  time 
ior  the  perfonnance.  He  sang  the  contralto 
■as*!  part  in  Handera  '  Imeneo*  the  same  year. 
Bid  m  'Deidamia,*  that  mast6r*s  last  opera.  He 
doei  not  seem  to  have  gone  with  him,  however, 
b  Inland ;  nor  to  have  sunff  again  in  London. 
ffii  sabseqiient  history  is  not Imown.        [J.  M.] 

AKDEEYI,  FBAV0E800,  bom  near  Lerida  in 
fValnnia  of  Italian  parents  in  1785,  died  at 
BMcelona  in  1844  ;  was  successively  the  director 
if  mnsie  in  the  cathedrals  of  Valencia,  Seville, 
Boordeauz  (183a  to  184a)  where  1m  fled  during 
ht  dvil  war,  and  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
€  Mercy  at  Barcelona.  His  sacred  compositions 
rero  good  and  numerous,  bqt  a '  Nunc  Dimittis* 
ad  a  *  Salve  Reeina,*  printed  in  Sslava'scoUection 
fSpanidi  church  music,  *  Lira  Sacro-Hiapana,*  are 
isoolypaUidied  works.  His  treatise  on  Harmony 
■d  GtKinterp(»nt  was  translated  into  Fren<m 
Parie,  1848).  [M.  C.  C] 

ANEBIO,  FiLios,  an  ItaUaa  compose  of 
ha  B«Bsa  Khooi,  was  bom  about  1560,  and, 
fteroooqileiing  his  studies  under  6.  M.  Nanini, 
~  Maestro  at  the  English  College.  He 
took  service  wm  Cardinal  Aldo- 
nodfai,  and  upon  the  death  of  Palestrina  was 
■mad  'GenqMdtore*  to  the  Papal  Chapel,  on 
kpril  3p  i$94«  ^^^  ^"'^  ^  ^  death  is  un- 
Hb  printed  compositions  indude  the 
ifarae  books  of  'Sacred  Madrigals'  for 
(Gardano,  Borne  1585) ;  three  books 
two  books  of  sacred 'Ooncerti* ; 
of  Hymns,  Cantides,  and  Mo- 
"  lor  the  Hc^  Week;  litan- 
Motetti.     His   unpuUiahed 


ofthl^Ab^     -^ 
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works  are  preserved  in  the 
in  YaUiceUa,  of  the  Vatican 
Pontifical  Chapel     In  the 
Santini  also,  there  was  a 
Anerio*s  Masses,  with  Psalms 
A  Mass,  a  Te  Deum,  and  i  a  moi 
voices)  by  him,  are  given  in 
divina.' 

ANEBIO,  GiovAKKi  Frakossoo,  a  younger 
brother  of  tiie  preceding,  bom  at  Bome  about 
1567.  His  first  professional  engagement  was  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella  to  Sigismund  in,  King  of 
Poland.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona.  Thence  he 
came  to  Bome  to  fill  the  post  of  musiod  in- 
structor at  the  Seminaiio  Bomano,  and  was 
afterwards  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  do'  Monti.  Lastiy,  in  1600,  he 
was  made  Maestro  at  the  Lateran,  where  he 
remained  until  161 3.  He  then  disappears.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Italians  who  made  use  of  the 
quaver  and  its  subdivisions.  His  printed  works 
form  a  catalogue  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  consist  of  all  the  usual 
forms  of  sacrod  music,  and  that  they  were 
published  (as  his  brother*s  were)  by  Soldi, 
Gardano,  Bobletti,  etc.  Giovanni  Anerio  had  a 
fancy  for  decking  the  frontispieoes  of  his  volumes 
with  fantastic  titles,  such  as  'Ghirlanda  di  sacre 
Bose,' '  Teatro  armonico  spirituale,* '  Selva  anno- 
nica>*  '  Diporti  musicale,*  and  the  like.  He  was 
one  of  the  adapters  of  Paleetrina*B  mass  'Pape 
Maroelli.'  (See  Palbstbina).  There  were 
scores  of  several  of  his  mamns  in  the  collection  of 
the  Abbh  Santini.  A  requiem  of  his  for  4  voices 
has  been  recentiy  published  by  Pnstet  of  Bm^us- 
hvarg.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANET,  Baftistb,  a  French  violinist^  pupil  of 
Corelli.  After  studying  for  four  years  under  that 
great  master  at  Bome,  he  appears  to  have  re* 
turned  to  Paris  about  1700,  and  to  have  met 
with  the  greatest  sucoeas.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  his  example  the  principles  of  the 
great  Italian  school  of  vi<din-pmying  were  first 
mtroduced  into  France.  Probably  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  French  colleagues  Anet  soon  left 
Paris  again,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  conductor  of  the  private  band  of  a 
nobleman  in  Poland. 

He  pubUshed  three  sets  of  sonatas  for  the 
violin.  [P.  D.] 

ANFOSSI,  Pasqualb,  an  operatic  oomposo* 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Bom  at  Naples  in  or  about 
I7a9.  He  first  studied  the  violin,  but  deserted 
that  instrument  for  composition,  and  took  lessons 
in  harmony  firom  Picdimi,  who  was  then  in  the 
aenith  of  his  fame.  His  two  first  operas,  '  Caio 
Mario*  and  '  I  Visionari,*  the  first  brought  out  in 
Venice,  the  second  in  Bome,  were  failures ;  but 
his  third,  'L'Inoognita  persequitata,'  made  his 
fortune.  Its  success  was  psiily  owing  to  the 
ill-feeling  of  a  musical  clique  in  Bome  towards 
Picdnni,  whom  they  hoped  to  depredate  by  the 
exaltation  of  a  rivaL  Anfosd  lent  himself  to 
their  intrignsi^  and  treated  his  old  master  and 
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bene^Mstor  with  great  ingratitude.  In  his  own 
turn  he  experienced  the  fioklenees  of  the  Bomaa 
public  of  that  day,  and  quitting,  first  the  capital, 
and  afterwardB  Italy,  brought  out  a  long  string  of 
operas  in  Paris,  London,  Pngue,  and  Berlin,  with 
VAiying  success.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1784, 
and  to  Borne  itself  in  1787.  Tiring  of  the  stage, 
he  sought  for  and  obtained  the  post  of  Maestro 
at  the  Laterao,  and  held  it  till  his  death. 

The  music  of  Anfossi  was  essentially  ephe- 
meral; he  was  the  fuhion  in  his  day,  and  for 
a  time  eclipsed  his  betters.  But,  although  a 
musician  of  undoubted  talent,  he  was  destitute 
of  real  creatine  power,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
his  reputation  will  ever  be  rehabilitated.  He 
composed  no  less  than  forty-six  operas  and  one 
oratorio,  besides  certain  pieces  of  church-music, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Lateran 
and  others  were  in  that  of  the  Abb^  Santini. 

Mozart  composed  two  airs  for  soprano  and  one 
for  tenor,  for  insertion  in  Anfossi's  opera  of  '  H 
OurioBO  indiscreto*  on  the  occasion  of  ito  per- 
formance at  Vienna  in  1783,  and  an  arietta  for 
bass  for  the  opera  of  'Le  Gelosie  fortunate*  at 
the  same  place  in  1788.  (See  K5chel's  Cata- 
logue, Nos.  418,  419,  4ao,  541.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANGLAISE.  The  English  oountiydance 
(contredarue),  of  lively  character,  sometimes  in 
a -4,  but  sometimes  also  in  3-4  or  3-8  time.  It 
closely  resembles  the  Eoossaibb  (q.  v.),  and 
most  probably  took  its  origin  firam  the  older  form 
of  the  French  Bigaudon.  [£.  P.] 

ANGLEBEBT,  Jean  Henbt  d*.  chamber- 
musician  to  Louis  XIV,  and  author  of  '  Pieces 
de  Clave9in,*  etc.  (Paris,  1689),  a  collection  of 
fugues  and  of  airs,  some  by  LulU,  but  mostly 
original,  arranged  for  the  harpsichord.  'Les 
Folies  d*£spagne,*  with  twenty-two  variations, 
was  afterwards  similariy  treated  by  Ck>relli,  and 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  his  com- 
position. [M.  C.  C] 

AKGBISANI,  Gablo,  a  distinguished  basso^ 
bora  at  Beggio,  about  1 760.  After  singing  at 
several  theatres  in  Italy,  he  appeared  at  Vienna, 
where,  in  1798  and  1799,  he  published  two  col- 
lections of  *  Notturni  for  three  voices.  In  1 8 1 7 
be  sang  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London  with 
Fodor,  Pasta^  Camporese,  Begrez,  Naldi,  and 
Ambrogetti.  His  voice  was  full,  round,  and 
sonorous.  [J.  M.] 

ANIMATO  or  CON  ANIMA  (Ital.),  'With 
spirit.*  This  direction  for  performance  is  seldom 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters, 
who  usually  employed  'Con  spirito'  or  'Spiritoso.* 
Haydn  and  Mozart  rarely  if  ever  use  it ;  Bee- 
thoven never  once  employs  at.  In  the  whole  of 
dementi's  sonatas,  numbering  more  than  sixty, 
it  is  only  to  be  found  three  times.  He  uses  it  in 
the  first  allegro  of  the  sonata  in  D  minor.  Op. 
50,  No.  a,  and  in  the  rondo  of  the  '  Didone 
abbandonata,'  Op.  50,  No.  3.  In  both  these  cases 
passages  are  simply  marked  'Con  anima.'  The 
third  instance  is  especially  interesting  as  proving 
that  the  term  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  quick 
tempo.     The  slow  movement  of  his  sonata  in 


ANIMUCCIA. 

E  flat»  Op.  47,  No.  I,  is  inscribed  'Adagio  molt< 
e  con  anima.*  Weber  frequently  uses  the  temj 
(see  his  sonatas  in  A  flat  and  D  minor),  Chopli 
employs  it  in  his  ist  Scherzo  and  his  E  minori 
Concerto,  and  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Mendels^ 
sohn«— e.  g.  *  lieder  ohne  Worte,'  Book  5,  No.  4. 
'  Allegro  con  anima,'  symphony  of  '  Lolwesang^ 
first  aBegro '  animate*  (&11  score,  p.  1 7).  £1  these 
and  similar  cases  no  quickening  of  the  tempo  U 
necessarily  implied ;  the  effect  of  animation  is  t<j 
be  produced  by  a  more  decided  marking  of  the 
rhythmical  accents.  On  the  other  hand  the  tend 
is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  'stretto,'  ai 
for  instance  in  the  first  allegro  of  Mendelssohn^a 
Scotch  Symphony,  where  the  indication  'assaj 
animato'  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  tbs 
metronome  time  from  f '  »  100  to  f  *  «-  lao,  o^ 
at  the  close  of  the  great  duet  in  the  third  act  d 
Auber's  'Hayd^e,'  where  the  coda  is  marked  only 
'animate,*  but  a  quicker  time  is  clearly  intended 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  it  is  impost 
sible  to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule.  A  good 
musician  will  never  be  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  the 
time  should  be  changed  or  not.  [E.  P.jl 

ANIMUCCIA,  GiovAiTNi,  an  Italian  oomposerj 
born  at  Florence  at  the  end  of  the  15th  or  th^ 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  He  studied 
music  under  Claudeo  Goudimel,  and  in  1555  wa^ 
made  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  retaining  that 
post  until  his  death.  He  died  beyond  all  queetioi^ 
in  1571,  for,  although  Poodanti  in  his  'Catalogue 
Scriptorum  Florentinorum*  places  his  death  in 
1569,  Adami,  Pitoni,  and  Sonzonio  all  give  th^ 
data  1 571.  But  better  than  any  such  authority^ 
are  two  entries  in  the  Vatican  Archives,  one  or 
his  death  in  March  1571,  and  the  other  of  the' 
election  of  Palestrina  in  his  place  in  April 
following.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  although  his 
fiEkme  and  his  work  were  so  soon  to  be  edipwd  by' 
the  genius  of  Palestrina,  that  his  music  was  a< 
great  advance  upon  the  produoti(His  of  the 
Flemish  school.  More  than  one  passage  in  the 
dedications  of  his  published  pieces  show  too  that< 
he  was  touched  by  the  same  religious  spirit  of 
responsibility  which  filled  the  soul  of  Palestrina ; 
and  the  friendship  of  Saint  Filippo  Neri,  which  | 
they  both  shared,  is  alone  an  indication  of  that 
similarity.  The  saint's  admiration  of  Animnoda 
may  be  gauged  by  his  ecstatic  declaration  that| 
he  had  seen  the  soul  of  his  firiend  fly  upwards 
towards  heaven. 

Animuocia  composed  the  famous  '  Laudi/  which 
were  sung  at  the  Oratorio  of  S.  FUippo  ailer  the 
conclusion  of  the  regular  office,  and  out  of  the 
dramatic  tone  and  tendency  of  which  the  'Ora- 
torio' is  said  to  have  been  developed.  Hence  he 
has  been  called  the  '  Father  of  the  Oratorio.*  It 
is  strange  that  a  form  of  music  which  Protestant- 
ism has  made  so  completely  ita  own  should  have 
been  adopted,  even  to  its  very  name,  from  the 
oratory  of  a  Catholic  enthusiast  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Church's  power. 

Several  volumes  of  his  works,  comprising 
masses,  motetti,  madrigals,  Magnificat^  and 
some  of  the  'Laudi,*  were  published  in  his 
lifetime  by  the  Dorici  aud  their  suooessors,  by 
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utlMKV  aod  by  the  sacoeuon  of  Baldo.    Martini 
Krted  two  of  his  'Agnus*  in  his  'Esemplare* — 
preprinted  by Choron/Prinoipes/ vol y.    But 
e  balk  of  his  compositionB  is  probably  in  MS. 
Of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote  some 
xwf  is  afforded  by  an  extract  quoted  both  by 
lini  sod  F^tis  ttmn  ike  Vatican  Archives.    It 
an  Older  to  the  Paymaster  o£  the  Chapter  to 
vf  Animuoda  twenty-five  scudi  for  fourteen 
rmna,  four  motetti,  and  three  masses,  all  of 
hich  ace  shown  in  the  order  itself  to  have  been 
mposed  hi  kss  than  five  months.        [£.  H.  P.] 
ANIMUOCIA,  Paolo,  brother  of  the  fore- 
isg,  bat  whether  older  or  younger  does  not 
ipear.     Pitoni,  wiUi   inaccuracy,  takes  upon 
Dotelf  to  doubt  the  relationship  altogether; 
It  Poodanti,  who   was   their  oontemporaiy, 
ttinctly  affinns  it,  speaking  of  Paolo  as,  '  Ani- 
Doda,  laodatissimi  Joannis  frater.*      He  was 
ide  Maestro  at  the  Lateran  on  the  removal  of 
bbino  to  the  Vatican  in  1550,  and  held  the 
■*  till  155a   when    he   was    succeeded    by 
Bpaoehinl    Pitoni  msists  that  he  remained  at 
•  Uteran  from  1550  to  1555 ;  but  the  *  libri 
nsosU*  are  against  him.    Bi^,  however,  hints 
•t  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  occupied  the 
■t  a  second  time  temponurily  in  1555,  just 
dbrs  the  election  of  Palestrina,  and  that  this 
ly  have  misled  Pitoni.    He  died,  according 
Pocdanti,  at  Bome  in  1563.    He  has  left  but 
tl«  printed  music  behind  him.    Two  madrigals 
his  appear  in  two  separate  volumes,  one  hi  a 
ok  of  pieces  by  Orlando  Lasso,  and  the  other 
a  misoeUaneous  collection  of  various  authors, 
d  both  publuhed  by  Gardano  of  Venice  in 
^   Tkoe  is  a  motet  of  his  in  a  CSollection 
Hotetti  pubUahed  at  Venice  in  1568 ;  and 
vrh  of  Milsii  published  some  of  his  motetti  in 
misoeUaneous  volome  in  1588.    According  to 
Us  the  libnoy  of  John  IV,  King  of  Portugal, 
Btained  a  collection  of  Paolo  Animucda^s  Mad- 
(1^  in  two  books  intituled  <  n  Desiderio,  Mad- 
pJi  a  dnque,  lib.  a.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANNA  AMATJA,  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
n  at  Brunswick,  Oct.  24,  1739,  and  learned 
■ic  from  the  oondacton  of  the  ducal  chapel  at 
«hnar.  Sm  composed  the  music  in  Goethe's 
dodrama  of  'Erwin  und  Elmire,*  a  notice  of 
&h  will  be  found  in  the  '  Teutsoher  Mercur,* 
*7f  1776.  The  duchess  was  a  woman  of  fine 
d  noble  taste,  and  to  her  countenance  and 
bp«t  is  greatly  doe  the  excellttioe  of  the  music 
ilhe  Wdmar  theatre  about  1770.  She  died 
N IJ,  1807.  [F.  G.] 

iiUmA  AM  ALT  A,  Princess  of  Prussia^  sister 
fndtth  the  Greats  bom  Nov.  9,  1723,  was 
po^  of  KiBVBXBOKB ;  she  is  the  composer  of 
mata  by  Bamler,  *Der  Tod  Jesu,'  the  same 
^  wss  set  to  music  by  Graun.  The  princess 
H  an  able  contr^untlst,  and  her  style  is  full  of 

Cand  energy,  as  may  be  seen  fiN>m  a  portion 
cantata  wmoh  is  included  in  Kimbei^'s 
Eanst  dss  ninen  Satzea.'  She  is  also  said  to 
feplayed  the  davia*  with  great  taste  and  ability. 
»  died  at  BerUn,  March  30, 1787*         l^- <^0 
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ANNA  BOLENA,  opera  by  DonizetU ;  li- 
bretto by  Roman! ;  produced  at  Milan  in  i8a3, 
in  Paris  Sept.  1831,  and  in  London. 

ANNTBAU,  DOMRNTOO,  an  Italian  sopran- 
ist  at  the  court  of  Saxony;  was  engaged  by 
Handel  for  his  opera  at  London  in  the  autumn 
of  1736,  and  made  his  d^but  in  'Arminio.*  He 
appetfured  next  in  '  Poro,*  introducing  three  sones, 
not  by  Handel,  which  probablv  he  had  brought 
with  him  firom  Italy  to  display  his  particular 
powers — an  example  frequently  followed  since  his 
dav.  He  performed  in  the  cantata  'Cecilia, 
volgi,*  and  sang  the  additional  song^  'Sei  del 
ciel,*  interpolated  by  Handel  between  the  first 
and  second  acts  of '  Alexander's  Feast'  In  1 737 
he  performed  the  part  of  Justin  in  the  same 
master*s  opera  of  that  name,  and  that  of  De- 
metric  in  his  'Berenice.*  After  that  his  name 
does  not  appear  again.  [J.  M.] 

ANSANI,  QiOYAJsm,  bom  at  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  was  one  of  the 
best  tenors  of  Italy.  In  1770  he  was  smging 
at  Ck>peiihagen.  About  1 780  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  at  once  took  the  first  place ;  but,  being 
of  a  most  quarrelsome  temper,  he  threw  up 
his  engagement  on  account  of  squabbles  with 
RoncagUa.  He  returned  the  next  year  with 
his  mfe,  Maccherini,  who  did  not  succeed. 
He  sang  at  Florence  in  1784,  at  Rome  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy ; 
and  finally  retired  to  Naples  at  the  age  of  50, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  singing. 
He  was  still  alive  in  1815.  He  was  a  nnrited 
actor,  and  had  a  full,  &iely-toned,  and  com- 
manding voice.  Dr.  Bumey  savs  it  was  one  of 
the  sweetest  yet  most  powerful  tenors  he  ever 
heard;  to  which,  according  to  Gervasoni,  he 
added  a  very  rare  truth  of  intonation,  great 
power  of  expression,  and  the  most  perfect  method, 
both  of  producing  the  voice  and  of  vocalisation. 
His  wife  had  as  bad  a  temper  as  himself,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  the  most  inharmcmious 
couple.  It  is  said  that,  when  singing  together 
in  Italy,  if  one  were  more  applauded  thim  the 
other,  the  unsuccessful  one  would  hire  persons 
to  hiss  the  more  fortunate  rivaL 

Ansani  was  known  also  as  a  composer  of 
duets  and  trios  for  soprano  and  bass,  with  a 
basso-oontinuo.  Gerber  reports  that  an  Opera 
of  his  composition,  called  'La  Vendetta  di  Minos,* 
was  performed  at  Florence  in  1791.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  [J.  M.] 

ANSWER.  An  answer  in  music  is,  in  strict 
counterpoint,  the  repetition  by  one  part  or  instru- 
ment of  a  theme  proposed  by  another.  In  the 
following  chorus  m»n  Handel's  'Utrecht  Jubi- 
late' 
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a  and  e  are  the  theme,  and  (  and  d  the  incoeBaive 
answen.  In  Gennanv  the  theme  and  answer 
are  known  as  duuD  and  wmei,  or  as  Fuhrer  and 
G^dhrter,  (See  the  articles  Caxov,  Coumt£B- 
roiNT,  and  Fugue.) 

The  wOTd  18  used  in  looser  parlance  to  denote 
such  replies  of  one  portion  of  a  phrase  to  another, 
or  one  instrament  to  another,  as  oooor  in  the 
second  subject  of  the  first  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's 'Sinfonia  Eroica*  :— 

dor.  ^i ^  ^ 


or   throughout   the   Scherao  of   Mendelssohn's 
'Scotch  Symphony/  or  frequently  elsewhere. [G.] 

ANTHEM  (Gr.  AtUiphona;  Ital.  and  Span. 
ArUifona;  Eng.  AnHphon),  The  idea  of  re- 
sponsive singing,  choir  answering  to  choir,  or 
choir  to  priest,  seems  inherent  in  the  term,  and 
was  anciently  conveyed  by  it;  but  this,  as  a 
necessary  element  of  its  meaning,  has  disappeared 
in  our  modem  Anglicised  synonym  'anthem.* 
This  word — after  undergoing  several  changes 
in  its  Anglo-Saxon  and  Euly-English  forms, 
readily  traceable  in  Chaucer,  and  those  writers 
who  preceded  and  followed  him,  and  subsequently 
used  by  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  others,— ^has  at 
length  acquired  a  meaning  equally  distinctive 
and  widely  accepted.  It  now  signifies  a  musical 
composition,  or  sacred  motet>  usually  set  to 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  or  other  pcntions  of 
Scripture,  or  the  Liturgy,  and  simg  as  an 
integral  part  of  public  worship.  If  it  be  not 
possible  so  to  trace  the  word  etymologically  as 
to  render  it '  the  flower  of  song,*  as  some  scholars 
have  wished,  yet  the  anthem  itself  in  an  artistic 
aspect,  and  when  represented  by  its  finest 
examples,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  daily  ritual-music  of  our 
English  Church. 

Anthems  are  commonly  described  as  either 
'full,'  'verse,*  'solo,'  or  'for  a  double  choir*; 
the  two  former  terms  correspond  to  'tutti*  and 
*soli'  in  current  technical  phraseology.  In  his 
valuable  work  'The  Choral  Service  of  the 
Church '  Dr.  Jebb  makes  a  distinction  between 
'  full  anthems,  properlv  so  called,  which  consist 
of  chorus  alone,  and  the  full  anthem  with 
verses ;  these  verses  however,  which  form  a  very 
subordinate  part  of  the  compositions,  do  not 
consist  of  solos  or  duets,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  four  parts,  to  be  sung  by  one  side  of  the  choir. 
In  the  verse  anthem  me  solos,  duets,  and  trios, 
have  the  prominent  place:  and  in  some  the 
chorus  is  a  mere  introduction  or  finale.' 

Kothing  can  be  more  various  in  form,  extent, 
and  treatment,  than  the  music  of  'the  anthem' 
as  at  present  heard  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 
Starting  at  its  birth  from  a  point  but  little 
remov^  firom  the  simplicity  of  the  psalm-  or 
hymn -tune,  and  advancing  through  vicious 
intermediate  gradations  of  development,  it  has 
frequently  in  its  later  history  attained   large 
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dimensions;  sometimes  combining  the  most 
elaborate  resources  of  counterpohit  with  the 
symmetry  of  modem  forms,  together  with 
separate  organ,  and  occasionally  orchestral, 
accompaniment.  In  its  most  developed  form  the 
anthem  is  peculiariy  and  characteristically  an 
English  species  of  composition,  and  is  perhi^M 
the  highest  and  most  individual  point  which 
has  been  reached  by  English  composers. 

The  recognition  of  the  anthem  as  a  stated  part 
of  divine  service  dates  from  early  in  Elisabeth's 
reign;  when  were  issued  the  Queen's  'Injunc- 
tions,' granting  permission  for  the  use  of  'a 
hymn  or  such  like  song  in  churches.'  A  few 
years  later  the  word  'anthem'  appears  in  th« 
second  edition  of  Day's  choral  collection,  entitled 
'  C^tain  Notes  set  forth  in  four  and  five  Partt 
to  be  sung  at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
and  Communion';  and  at  the  last  revision  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  i66a  the  word  ai^peared  in 
that  rubrick  which  assigns  to  the  anthem  the 
position  it  now  occupies  in  Matins  and  Evenaong. 
Onlv  one  year  later  than  the  publication  of  the 
'Injunctions'  Strype  gives  prooably  the  earliest 
record  of  its  actual  use^  at  the  Chapel  Boyal  <m 
mid-Lent  Sunday,  1560:  'And,  Service  con- 
cluded, a  good  Anthem  was  sung.'  (The  prayers 
at  that  time  ended  with  the  third  oollect.)  \ 
Excepting  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  | 
music  was  banished  and  organs  and  choir-booki 
destroyed,  the  anthem  has  ever  since  held  its  I 
place  in  choral  service.  At  the  present  day,  so  I 
far  from  there  being  any  prospect  of  its  with- 
drawal, there  seems  to  exist  an  increasing  love 
for  this  special  f(Nrm  of  sacred  art,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  desire  to  invest  its  perfcnmance  always, 
and  particularly  on  festivals^  with  all  attainable 
completeness  and  dignity. 

Ever  since  the  Beformation  anthems  have 
been  composed  by  wellnigh  aU  the  eminent 
masters  which  this  country  has  produced,  from 
Tye  and  his  contemporaries  onwards  to  Gibbons, 
Puroell,  Boyce,  Attwood,  and  our  stiU-lamemted 
Stemdale  Bennett.  The  history  of  the  anthem 
accordingly  can  only  be  completely  told  in  that 
of  mudc  itself.  The  following  attempt  at 
classification,  and  references  to  examples,  may 
serve  in  some  measure  to  illustrate  the  auh- 
ject.  ! 

Eablt  School,  1520-1625.  —  Tye,  TalHs, 
Byrd,  Gibbons.  The  vagueness  of  tonality 
anciently  prevalent  begins  in  the  musio  of 
Tye  to  exhibit  promise  of  settlement;  while 
in  that  of  Gibbons  it  almost  entirely  disappears. 
Tjre's  anthem  'I  will  exalt  Thee,  0  Lord'  is 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  its 
general  deamess  and  purity  of  harmony.  Of 
Tallis'  stylo  'I  call  and  cry,'  and  'All  people  ' 
that  on  eurth  do  dwell,'  are  good  examples. 
*  Bow  Thine  ear '  and  '  Sing  joyfifiy,'  Byrd,  with 
'  Hosaima,'  '  Lift  up  your  h^wis,'  '  O  clap  your 
hands  together,'  and  '  Almighty  and  everlasting 
Grod,'  Gibbons,  are  assuredly  masterpieces  ^ 
vocal  writing,  which  can  never  grow  out  of  date. 
Most  of  the  anthems  of  this  period  are  '  fiill  * ; 
'verse*  or  'solo'  anth^,  however,  are  at  least 
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as  old  as  the  time  of  (MbbonB.    Sir  F.  Oasel^ 
hat  done  good  aeryioe  to  the  cause  of  chtirch 
music  and  tiie  memory  of  our  *  English  Palestrina' 
by  his  recent  publication  of  a  '  Collection  of  the 
Sacred  Compositions  of  Orlando  Gibbons.'    Im 
this  interestmg  and  most  valuable  work  will  be 
Ibund  (besides  several  'full*  anthems,  and  other 
matter)  not  less  than  twelve  *  verse*  anthems, 
some  of  which  have  solos;   none  of  these  are 
contained  in  Boyce*s  *  Cathedral  Music,*  and  all 
may  probably  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest 
known  specimens  of  this  kind  of  anthem.    The 
employment  of  instruments  in  churches  as  an 
aooompanhnent  to  the  singers  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  4th  century,  when  St.  Ambrose  introduced 
them  into  the  caUiedral  service  at  Milan.    Later 
on,  some  rude  form  of  organ  began  to  be  used ; 
but  only  to  play    the  plainsong  in  unison  or 
octaves  with  the  voices,  as  is  now  often  done 
with  a  serpent  or  ophideide  in  French  choirs. 
It  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the  use  of 
tome  kind  of  instrumental  accompaniment  in 
churches  preceded  that  of  the  organ.    During  our 
'first  period'  it  would  seem  that  anthems  when 
performed  with  any  addition  to  the  voices  of  the 
choir  were  always  accompanied  by  such  bow 
instruments    as    then    represented    the  infimt 
orchestra.     'Apt   for   viols    and    voices'    is    a 
common  expression  on  the  title-pages  of  musical 
publications  of  this  age.    The  strmged  instrument 
parts  were  always  in  unison  with  the  voices,  and 
nad  no  separate  and  independent  function,  except 
that  of  filling  up  the  harmony  during  vocal 
'rests,'  or  occasionally  in  a  few  bars  of  brief 
sjrmphony.     Before  the  Bestoration,  according 
to  Dr.  Rimbault,  'verses'  in  the  anthems  'were 
accompanied  with  viols,  the  organ  being  used 
only  in  the  fuU  parts.'    The  small  oigans  of  this 
period  were  commonly  portable;   a  fiu^  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  such  instrumental  aid 
as  was  employed  to  support  the  singers  was 
placed  in  dose  proximi^  to  them :  an  arrange- 
ment so  natural,  as  well  as  desirable,   that  it 
is  surprising  to  find  it  ever  departed  from  in  the 
present  day. 

Seoond  Pxbiod,  1650-1720. — Pelham  Hum- 
phrey* Wise,  Blow,  Henry  Puroell,  Croft, 
Weldon,  Jeremiiah  Clarke.  Such  great  changes 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  anthem-writing  are 
observable  in  all  that  is  here  indicated,  that  a 
new  era  in  the  art  mav  be  said  to  have  begun. 
Traceable,  in  the  first  mstance,  to  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  Humphrey  and  his  training  under 
LulU,  this  was  stiU  more  largely  due  to  the 
renowned  Purcell,  whose  powerful  genius  towers 
aloft,  not  only  among  his  contemporaries,  but  in 
the  annals  of  aU  £unous  men.  The  compositions 
of  this  period  are  mostly  distinguished  by  novelty 
of  plan  and  detail,  careful  and  expressive  treat- 
ment of  the  text,  daring  harmonies,  and  flowing 
ease  in  the  voice  parts;  while  occasionally  the 
very  depths  of  pathos  seem  to  have  been  sounded. 
The  fi>llowing  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of 
the  above  masters.  '  Hear,  O  heavens '  and  '  O 
Lord  my  God,'  Humphrey;  'Prepare  ye  the 
way'  and  'Awake,  awake,  put  on  wy  strength,' 
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THse ;  a  was  In  the  Spirit/  and  «I  beheld,  and 
lol'Blow;  'O  give  thanks,"0  God,  Thou  hast 
cast  us  out,'  and  '  O  Lord  GM  of  Hosts,'  Puroell ; 
*Orod  is  gone  up,'  'Cry  aloud  and  shout'  (from 
*0  Lord,  I  will  praise  Thee'),  and  'Hear  my 
prayer,  0  Lord,'  Croft;  *L]i  Thee,  O  Lord*  and 
'Hear  my  cryhig,'  Wddon;  and  'I  will  love 
Thee*  and  'O  Lord  God  of  my  salvation,'  Clarke. 
While  all  these  pieces  are  more  or  less  excellent, 
several  of  them  can  only  be  described  in  the 
language  of  unreserved  eulogy.  As  the  'full' 
antinem  was  most  in  vogue  in  the  former  period, 
so  in  this  the  'verse*  and  'solo'  anthem  grew 
into  fihvour.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
Purcell,  himself  through  life  a '  most  distinguished 
singer,'  to  bring  to  pmection  the  airs  and  graces 
of  file 'solo' anthem. 

During  this  period  instrumental  music  beean 
to  assume  new  and  individual  importance,  and  to 
exercise  vast  influence  upon  the  general  progress 
of  the  art.  Apart  iW)m  the  frequent  employment 
of  instrumental  accompaniments  by  anthem  com- 
posers, the  efiect  of  such  aclditions  to  the  purely 
vocal  element  upon  their  style  and  manner  of 
writing  is  clearly  traceable  firom  the  time  of  Pel- 
ham  Humphrey  downwards. 

Some  interesting  notices'  of  this  important 
change  and  of  the  general  performance  of 
anthems  in  the  Chnpel  Royal  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  To  quote  • 
a  few :  Pepys,  speaking  of  Christmas  Day  there 
in  i66a,  sayn,  'The  sermon  done,  a  g^ood  anthem 
followed  with  vialls,  and  the  Eling  came  down 
to  receive  the  Sacrament.'  Under  the  date  Nov* 
33,  1663,  recording  his  attendance  at  the  chapel, 
the  writer  says,  *The  anthem  was  good  after 
sermon,  being  the  fifty -first  psalme,  miMie  for  five 
voices  by  one  of  Captain  C(K>ke*s  boys,  a  pretty 
boy,  and  they  say  there  are  four  or  five  of  Ihem 
that  can  do  as  much.  And  here  I  first  perceived 
that  the  Eling  is  a  little  musical,  and  kept  good 
time  with  Us  hand  all  along  the  anthem.' 
Evelyn,  on  Dec.  ai,  1663,  mentions  his  visit 
to  the  chapel,  and  records  it  in  the  fi^wing 
important  passage : — '  One  of  his  Majesty's  chap- 
lains preached;  after  which,  instead  of  the 
ancient,  grave,  and  solemn  wind  music  ac- 
companying the  organ,  was  introduced  a  concert 
of  twenty-four  violins  between  every  pause,  after 
the  French  fitntastical  light  way,  better  suiting 
a  tavern,  or  playhouse,  than  a  church.  This 
was  the  Jirtt  time  of  change,  and  now  we  no 
more  heud  the  comet  which  gave  life  to  the 
organ;  that  instrument  quite  left  off  in  which 
the  English  were  so  skilful  t' 

The  development  of  the  simple  stringed  quartet 
of  Charies  the  Seoond*s  royal  band  was  rapid  and 
impoortant.  Purcell  himself  wrote  trumpet  parts 
to  nis  celebrated  'Te  Deum,'  and  in  1755  Boyce 
added  hautboys,  bassoons,  and  drums  to  the  score. 
HaudeFs  Chandos  anthems  were  variously  instru- 
mented ;  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  the  stringed 
quartety  are  parts  for  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and 
trumpets;  though  all  these  instruments  are  not 
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oombined  in  any  single  piece.  After  ibis,  with 
Haydn  and  Mozart  Bhining  high  in  the  mumcal 
firmament,  it  was  but  a  diort  and  easy  step  to 
the  complete  grand  orchestra  of  Attwood*B  coro- 
nation anthema. 

Third  Period,  1710-1845, — Greene,  Boyce, 
W.  Hayes,  Battishill,  AUwoo^  Walmisley<.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period  the  anthem  received 
little  accession  of  absolute  notelty ;  yet,  probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Handel,  it  found  able 
and  worthy  cultiyators  in  Greene  and  several  of 
his  successors.  'I  will  sing  o£  Thy  power*  and 
'  O  clap  your  hands,*  Greene ;  '  O-  give  thanks,* 
and  the  first  movement  of  *  Turn  Thee  unto  me,' 
Boyce ;  with  '  O  worship  the  Lord '  and  '  Praise 
the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem,*  Hayes,  are  admirable 
examples  of  these  several  authors.  1>9  Battishill 
we  owe  one  work  of  eminent  and  expressive 
beauly:  his  'Gall  to  remembrance'  seems  like 
a  conception  of  yesterday,  so  nobly  does  it 
combine  the  chief  merits  of  our  best  modem 
church  eompoeers  with  the  skill  and  power  of 
the  elder  masters.  'Withdraw  not  Thou'  and 
'Grant  we  beseech  Thee,*  Attwood,  with  'Re- 
member, 0  Lord '  and '  O  give  thanks,*  Wahnisley, 
belong  idmost  to  the  present  day.  With  names 
BO  familiar  in  'quires  and  places  where  they 
sin^*  this  brief  record  of  notable  aniJMm-writers 
of  uie  past  mauy  be  fitly  dosed. 

The  number  of  anthems  composed  previously 
to  the  last  hundred  years,,  and  soatterod  among 
the  MS.  part-books  of  cathedral  libraries, 
considerable  though  it  be,  represents  but 
imperfectly  the  productive  powers  of  the  oldr 
English  schooL  It  is  probable  that  many 
hundreds  of  such  pieces  have  been  irretrievably 
lostt  either  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the 
spoiler  or  the  culpable  neglect  of  a  mean 
parsimony.  Of  the  seven<y-one  anthems  written 
Dy  Blow,  and  sixty  by  Boyce,  as  eompoeers  to 
the  Chapel  Boyal,  how  few  remain,  or  at  least 
are  accessible!  And,  to  glance  fiurther  back, 
where  are  the  missing  outpourings  of  the  genius 
of  Orlando  (Hbbons,  or  the  numerous  'com- 
posures' of  aU  his  fertile  predecessors?  The 
principal  treasures  actually  preserved  to  us  are 
contamed,  for  the  most  part,  in  Day's '  Collection,* 
already  mentioned,  Bfttnard's  'Church  Music,' 
the  vciumes  of  Tomkins,  Puroell,  Croft,  Grreene, 
and  Boyce,  the  collections  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and 
Page  in  print,  and  of  Aldrich,  Hawkins,  and 
Tudwayr  m  MS.,  together  with  that  of  the 
twenty-*  3  anthems  of  the  Madrigalian  era, 
edited44y  Br.  Bimbault  for  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  Sir  F.  Ouseley's  edition 
<xf  Gibbons  already  mentionedk 

Foremost  among  aU  foreign  contributions  to 
our  national  school  of  ohuroh  music  must  be 
placed  th0  twelve  anthems  written  by  Handel 
for  his  princely  patron  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
Standing  apart  m>m  any  similar  productions 
oomposed  on  English  soil  to  texts  from  the 
English  Bible  and  for  the  chapel  of  an  English 
BoUeman,  these  works  of  England's  great  adopted 
son  may  justly  b^  claimed  as  piirt  of  l^er  rich 
inheritance  oi  lacred  art.    Belonging  to  a  class 
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suited  for  special  occasions  are  the  Funeral  and 
Coronation  anthems  of  the  same  master.  These, 
together  with  Mendelssohn's  stately  yet  moving 
psalms  and  anthems — some  of  them  also  com- 
posed to  English  words —may  be  legitimately 
adopted  as  precious  additions  to  our  native  store 
of  choral  music. 

Widely  different  from  such  genuine  com- 
positions  are  those  adaptations,  in  the  first 
mstanoe  ftom  Handel  by  Bond,  and  later  on 
from  Masses  and  other  works^  which  have  found 
their  way  into  use  in  this  country.  Whether 
in  these  we  regard  the  application  of  strange 
words  te  music  ^cst  inspired  by  other  and  widelv 
difierent  sentiments,  or  the  affront  to  art  involved 
in  thus  cutting  and  hacking  the  handywork  of  a 
deceased  master  (even  in  his  lightest  mood)  far 
the  sake  of  pretty  phrases  or  i£owy  passages — 
whicht  however  apprc^riate  to  their  original 
shape  and  purpose,  are  palpably  out  of  keeping 
in  an  Anglican  service,  as  weU  as  unsuited  to 
our  churches  and  their  simpler  executive  meant 
— such  adaptations  are  radically  bad,  and 
repugnant  to  all  healthy  instincts  and  trae 
pnnciples  of  feeling  and  taste^  The  adaptations 
of  Aldrich  in  the  last  and  Rimbault  and  Dvoe 
in  the  present  century  from  Palestrina  and  other 
old  continental  composers,  though  not  free  from 
objection  as  such,  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  condemnation. 

T^e  eclecticism  of  existing  usage  in  the 
selection  of  anthems  is  well  shown  by  the 
contents  of  a  book  of  words  recently  put  forth 
for  cathedral  use.  In  addition  to  an  extensive 
array  of  genuine  church  anthems  of  every  age 
and  school,  from  T^e  and  Tallis  to  the  latest 
Hving  aspirants,  here  are  plentiful  extracts  from 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Spohr,  and 
Mendelssohn;  two  from  Profl  Macfanen's  'St. 
John  the  Baptist,'  a  few  of  Bach's  motets  and 
choruses,  several  highly  objectionable  adaptations 
firom  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  lastly 
some  specimens  of  French  taste  in  'church 
music'  from 'the  pen  of  M.  Gounod.  A  wide 
range  of  art,  truly  I 

Concerning  the  choice  of  the  anthem  the  same 
clerical  and  Mgh  authority  before  quoted  remarks 
that  *  it  ou^t  to  be  a  matter  of  deliberate  and 
religious  study' ;  and  being  a  ^prescribed  part 
of  the  service,  every  notion  o(  ecclesiastical 
propriety  dictates  that  it  should  harmonise  with 
some  portion  of  the  service  of  the  day.'  Dr. 
Jebb  further  says  tiiat  '^at  each  of  the  particular 
seasons  of  the  year  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
fixed  canon  as  to  the  anthems  from  which  a 
selection  should  invariably  be  made.'  These 
<^inions  carry  conviction  with  them,  and  need 
no  enforcement. 

In  oonnterpoint  and  its  concomitants,  the  great 
works  of  former  ages  will  scarcely  ever  be 
equalled,  still  less  surpassed.  Yet,  while  tiie 
English  Church  can  reckon  among  her  living 
and  productive  writers  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley,  whose 
anthems,  whether  for  originality,  beauty,  or 
force,  would  do  honour  to  any  school  or  country, 
together  with  the  genial  and  expressive  style  of 
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'  Sir  John  GoflB,  and  the  fitcile  yet  masterly  art 
of  Sir  Frederick  Oaseley,  not  to  particularise 
other  well-known  names,  we  may  be  well  content 
with,  the  present  fortune  of  the  anthem,  as  well 
as  hopeful  fSor  its  future. 

While  many  fine  examples  of  eight-part  writing 
exiat  among  the  anthems  of  Gibbons,  Puroell, 
and  Tarioos  later  composers,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  plan  of  writing  for  two  choirs, 

'  treated  atUipkcnauy,  were  more  cultivated  among 
UB,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  ample 
spaces  and  acoustical  properties  of  our  cathednds 
and  large  churches  are  eminently  suited  to 
enhance  the  effects  belonging  to  such  a  dispoeitian 
of  Toioes ;  while  the  attendance  of  trained  and 
self-dependent  bodies  of  slDgers  would  ensure 
all  neoeasaiy  point  and  firmness  of  attack  in 
perfonnanoe.      In  this   direction,  and    in   the 

'  employment  of  an  independent  obhUgato  no- 
compttniment  for  organ,  orchestra,  or  both  com- 
bined, probably  lie  the  most  promising  paths  to 
'fresh  fields  and  pastures  new'  for  the  rising 
school  of  musicians  who  aspire  to  distinction  as 
composers  of  the  anthem.  [£.  G.  M.] 

ANTICIPATION  is  when  a  part  of  a  diord 
about  to  fttUow  is  introduced  beforehand.  Thus 
it  has  been  very  customary  in  a  perfect  cadence 
at  the  end  of  a  sbain,  to  anticipate,  before  the 
ooodosion  of  the  dominant  harmony,  one  of 
the  notes  of  the  tonic  or  following  chord.  This 
is  very  common  in  the  old  masters,  as  in  the 
following  example  fix)m  the  '^ Messiah*  :^- 
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It  is  considered  a  gnoe  of  sfyle  bv  modem 
8iii|;ers  to  give  the  anticipated  note  with  peculiar 
deliberation  and  emphasis. 

The  following  passage  from  Handiel's  'Funeral 
Anthem'  containE  an  anticipation  of  two  notes 
in  tha  dosing  chord. 


^   0    h X"    J*   k^fc — k 1 

llfA»     3    c     r^:^i^\        

^                   than    It.     Moi  .  ad    bar 

dAi^  Jn-b — r-i   — 

w —  » 1  a — 4" 

Lu.    1 J 1      1 

•  J  I 

PlrolbsBor  Ousdey  ('Harmony,'  p.  304)  is  of 
opinioo  that  the  third  note,  G,  of  the  first 
0OprAiio  is  also  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the 
anooeeding  (diotd. 


Beethoven  has  many  striking  examples  of 
anticipation  of  a  quite  different  and  bolder  kind. 
Thus,  in  a  well  known  passage  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  basses,  first 
with  the  drums  alone  and  then  with  the  stringed 
instruments,  anticipate  the  harmony  of  the  great 
crash  of  the  Allegro  four  bars  before  it  breaks  in 
(see  the  original  8vo  score,  p.  150). 

There  is  a  similar  anticipation  of  four  bars 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
Pastoral  Symphony. 

In  the  fbrst  movement  of  the  'Sinfonia  Eroica,' 
just  before  the  reprise  of  the  principal  subject, 
there  is  an  anticipation  of  four  oars  of  a  melody, 
still  more  daring  because  it  is  more  completdy 
separated  from  the  part  anticipated. 


LF?' 


This  is  a  musical  illustration  of  the  adage^ 
'Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,'  and 
it  b  difficult  to  explain  it  en  any  other  prind^e. 
(See  Habmont.)  [W.  P.] 

ANTIGONE  of  Sophodei.  Mendelssohn  In 
Sept.  1 841  composed  musics — Introduction  and 
seven  numbers  (Op.  55) — to  Donner's  version. 
First  performance  at  New  Palace,  Potsdam,  Oct. 
a8, 1841;  first  public  do.  at  Berlin  opera,  Nov.  6. 

ANTINORI,  Luioi,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
about  1697.  He  was  one  of  the  beet  tenor 
singers  of  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century, 
being  gifted  with  a  voice  of  pure  and  penetrating 
quality,  and  having  acquired' an  excellent  metiiod 
of  using  it.  He  came  to  London  in  1725  and 
sang  in  'fflisa^'  an  anonymous  opera;  and  in 
'  Elpidia,'  by  Vinci  and  others,  a  pasticcio  given 
by  Handel,  in  which  Antinori  took  tiie  pliMe  of 
Borosini,  who  sang  in  it  at  first.  In  the  season 
of  1736  he  appetfed  in  Handel's  'Scipio'  and 
'  Alessandro.'  After  that  season  his  name  does 
not  appear  again.  [J.  M.] 

AtniPHON  (from  the  Greek  di^t^Mur^,  to 
raise  the  voice  in  reply),  a  short  piece  of  plain- 
song  introduced  before  a  psalm  or  canticle,  to  the 
Tone  of  winch,  it  corresponds,  while  the  words  are 
selected  so  as  specially  to  illustrate  and  \foroe 
the  evangelical  or  prophetic  meaning  of  ^      text. 

The  following  is  the  antiphon  which  T^ens 
the  service  of  £auds  (corresponding  to  ti^e  'hing" 
lish  Morning  Prayer)  on  Easter  Day,  and  supplies 
the  evangelical  comment  on  the  Psalm  which 
follows  it.  The  same  Psalm  is  sung  at  the 
beginning  of  Lauds  eveiy  Sunday,  but  with  a 
different  antiphoo,  suggesting  a  cUfferent  appli- 
cation of  its  contents. 

AfUiphona, 


u    •    ima   no     •     -     •    BU-: 
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n-Tol   •   life    kk    •    •    pl>d«n.«t 


<g    ^    Q    ^ 


-par    •-oa.al-.  l»*-lol-a.     •l-to-lni- 
P$alm  93  (=  93  Eng.  Pa.) 


lB*d«-«ai«feDoinHtw  foMl-ta-4HMiii.«t  piaecinxlt  ■•••to. 


The  oonnaction  of  the  music  of  the  antiphon 
-with  that  of  the  psahn  is  explained  by  DuranduB 
from  the  etymology  of  the  term — 'becauBe  an- 
tiphons  are  as  keys  and  indices  according  to  the 
modulation  and. sound  of  which  the  following 
oantide  or  psalm  is  sung  alternately.  For  the 
tone  of  the  whole  psalm  is  taken  from  the  tone 
of  the  antiphon.* 

Antiphonal  or  alternate  singing,  as  in  the 
chanting  of  psalms  verse  by  verse — or  by  half 
verses,  as  heud  by  Mendelssohn  in  Home  during 
the  Holy  Week  (see  his  Letter  of  June  16, 1831) 
— is  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  was  character- 
istic of  the  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  worship, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Philo  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century,  describing  the  Therapeute  (De  Yit. 
Cent.),  and  has  always  been  more  or  less  prac- 
tised in  the  Church. 

The  French  term  'antienne'  and  the  English 
'anthem*  are  derived  from  antiphon,  probably  in 
reference  to  each  of  the  meanings  given  above, 
as  an  independent  piece  of  music  sung  from  side 
to  side  of  the  choir.  [T.  H.] 

ANTIQUIS,  OiovAKKi  t}\  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  i6th  century ;  director  of  music  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Bari  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  author  of  two  collections — *  yilla- 
nolle  alia  Napolitana,  a  tre  vod,  di  diversi  musici 
di  Ban*  (Venice,  1574),  and  'II  prime  libro  di 
canzonette  a  due  vod,  da  diversi  autori  di  Bari* 
(Venice,  1584)— of  the  works  of  local  composers, 
34  in  all,  few  if  any  of  whom  are  known  else- 
where. The  list  will  be  foimd  in  F^tis,  and 
a  copy  of  the  first  of  the  two  ooUections  is  in 
the  Munich  Library.  [M.  C.  C] 

A  PDICEBE  (Ital.),  <At  pleasure.'  An  indi- 
cation  to  the  performer  to  use  his  discretion 
as  to  time.  A  rallentando  is  ahnost  always  ini> 
plied. 

APOLLONICON.  The  name  given  to  a  large 
chamber  organ  of  peculiar  construction,  com- 
prising both  keyboanb  and  barrels,  erected  by 
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Mesns.  Flight  and  Bobson,  oqgan-bnildera,  and 
for  many  years  publidy  exhibited  by  them  at 
their  rooms  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Prior  to 
building  the  Apdllonioon,  Messrs.  Flight  and 
Bobson  had  constructed,  under  the  inspection 
of  Purkis,  the  organist,  a  similar  but  smaller 
instrument  for  Viscount  Kirkwall,  a  wdl-known 
musical  amateur.  This  instrument,  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  builders'  foctory  and  attracting 
great  attention,  induced  its  fibbricators  to  form 
the  id§a  of  constructing  a  larger  instrument  upon 
the  same  plan  for  public  exhibition.  Tliey 
accordingly  m  i8ia  commenced  the  building  oi 
the  ApoUonicon.  They  were  engaged  nearly 
five  years  in  its  construction,  and  expended 
£10,000  in  perfecting  it. 

The  instrument  contained  about  1900  pipes, 
the  lowest  (twenty-four  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
three  inches  in  aperture)  sounding  GOO,  and  the 
highest  sounding  A  in  altissimo.  There  were 
forty-five  stops,  several  of  which  gave  excellent 
imitations  of  the  tones  of  the  wind  instruments 
of  a  complete  orchestra,  viz.  flute,  oboe,  darinet, 
bassoon,  trumpet,  horn,  and  tromlxme.  A  pair 
of  kettledrums  were  indosed  within  the  case, 
and  struck,  when  required,  by  curiously  ccmtrived 
machinery.  The  manuals  were  five  in  number, 
a  central  one  comprising  a  scale  of  five  octaves, 
and  four  others,  two  on  either  side  of  the  central 
one,  each  ha%*ing  a  scale  of  two  octaves.  To  the 
central  manual  were  attached  a  swell  and  some 
composition  pedals,  and  also  a  pedal  keyboard  of 
two  octaves.  The  manuals  were  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  orsan,  so  that  the  plaprers  sat 
with  their  foces  to  t£e  audience  and  their  backs 
to  the  instrument.  The  barrels  were  three  in 
number,  each  two  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
long,  and  each  acting  on  a  distinct  division  of  the 
instrument.  In  their  revolution  they  not  only 
admitted  the  wind  to  the  pipes,  but  regulated 
and  worked  the  stops,  formmg  by  instantaneous 
mechanical  action  all  the  necesKanr  combinations 
for  produdns^  the  various  gradations  of  power. 
To  secure  the  means  of  performing  pieces  of 
greater  length  than  were  nsuaUy  executed  bv 
barrels,  spind  barrels  were  introduced,  in  which 
the  pins,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  drdes, 
were  dii^Kwed  in  spiral  lines.  The  instrument^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  keyboards,  was  in- 
dosed  in  a  case  twenty  feet  wide  and  deep,  and 
twjnty-four  feet  high,  the  firont  being  divided 
into  three  compartments  by  pilasters  of  the 
Doric,  surmounted  by  others  of  the  Ionic  order. 
Between  the  upper  pilasters  were  three  paintings 
by  an  ardst  named  Wrieht,  the  central  one 
representing  Apollo,  and  uie  others  the  Moses 
Cbo  and  £ato,  all  somewhat  larger  than  life- 
size.  The  mechanical  action  of  the  ApoUonicon 
was  first  exhilnted  in  June  181 7,  when  the 
barrels  performed  the  overtures  to  Monrt's 
'Clemenza  di  Tito'  and  Cherubini*s  '  Anacreon.' 
In  November  following  a  sdection  of  sacred 
music  was  played  on  the  keys  by  Purkis.  The 
mechanical  powers  of  the  instrument  were  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  exhibited  daily, 
and  on  Saturday  aften^oons  Purkis  peifonned 
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selections  of  music  on  the  keys.  The  following 
prqgnunme,  performed  by  him  in  1850,  affords 
a  fiur  sample  of  the  Quality  of  these  selections : — 
overtures  to  Mocarts  'Zanberfldte'  and  Paer*s 
'Sophonisba' ;  divertimento  by  Purkis  on  Swiss 
airs;  the  grand  soenafor  soprano  from  Weber's 
'F^eisdkatz*;  songs  by  Bamett  and  Phillips; 
and  movements  by  Pleyel  and  Dossek.  For 
some  time  annual  evening  performances  were 
given  under   the   superintendence  of  Thomas 
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At  various  periods  additional  sets  of  barrels 
were  provided  which  performed  the  following 
pieces:— the  overtures  to  Mosart*s  'Idomeneo/ 
'Nozze  di  Figaro/  and  '  Zauberflote ' ;  Bee- 
thoven's 'Prometheus';  Webers'  ' Freischiitz* 
and  'Oberon';  and  the  militaiy  movement 
from  Haydn's  twelfth  symphony.  The  per- 
fimnanoe  of  the  overture  to  'Oberon*  in  par- 
ticular  has  been  recorded  as  a  perfect  triumph 
of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenmty,  every  note 
of  the  score  being  rendered  as  accurately  as 
though  executed  by  a  fine  orchestra.  The 
setting  of  the  music  on  the  barrels  was  entrusted 
to  the  younger  Flight  (the  present  representative 
of  the  firm),  who  used  for  the  purpose  a  micro- 
meter of  his  own  invention.  About  the  year 
1840,  the  eachibition  of  the  instrument  having 
become  unremunerative,  the  ApoUonicon  was 
taken  down  and  its  component  pa^  employed  in 
the  construction  of  other  organs.  A  lengthened 
fayhnioil  description,  illustrated  by  engraved 
figures,  of  the  instrument  made  for  Lord  Kirk- 
wkH  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  article 
•Organ*  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia.  [W.  H.  H.] 

APPASSIONATA(Ital.\  'Impassioned.*  Best 
known  by  its  use  in  'Sonata  appassionata*  as  a 
title  for  Beethoven's  Op.  57.  llie  title  was  not 
his,  but  was  added  by  Cninz  the  publisher,  or 
some  one  else.  He  himself  only  uses  the  term 
tirioe— in  Sonatas  Op.  106  and  11  k 

APPLICATIO  and  APPLICATUR  are  re- 
spectively the  ancient  and  modem  German  terms 
for  Fingering. 

APPOQGIATURA.  (ItaL  from  appoggiare,  to 
lean  upon ;  Ger.  Vonchlag,  Vorkalt ;  Fr.  Port 
de  voix,)  One  of  the  most  important  of  melodic 
anamentSy  much  used  in  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental compositions.  It  consists  in  suspending 
or  delaying  a  note  of  a  melody  by  means  of  a 
note  introduced  before  it ;  the  time  required  for 
its  perfimnaiioe,  whether  long  or  shoort,  being 
always  taken  firom  the  value  of  the  principal 
note.  It  is  usually  written  in  the  form  of  a 
small  quaver,  semiquaver,  or  demisemiquaver, 
either  with  or  without  a  stroke  across  the  stem 
(Ex.1). 

The  ^poggiatura  may  belong  to  the  same 
hannony  as  the  principal  note  {Er,  2),  or  it 
may  be  one  degree  above  or  below  it.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  a  so-called  'auxiliary  note' 
(sometimes  called ' transieat'  or  'changing'  note — 
WechMdnote),  and  follows  the  known  rule  of  such 
ncAes,  that  the  lower  auxiliary  note  should  be 
only  one  semitone  distant  from  the  principal 


note,  the  upper  being  either  a  tone  or  a  semi- 
tone  according  to  the  scale  (Ex.  3). 
Writtm, 


With  regard  to  its  length,  the  appoggiatura 
is  of  two  lunds,  long  and  short ;  the  long  appog- 
giatura bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  length  ai  the 
principal  note,  as  wiU  be  seen  presently,  but  the 
short  one  is  performed  so  quickly  that  the  ab- 
breviation of  the  following  note  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  There  is  also  a  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  in  the  matter  of  accent ;  the  long 
■'PP^KGrift^u'^  iB  always  made  stronger  than  the 
pnncipal  note,  while  in  the  case  of  the  short 
one  the  accent  fidls  on  the  principal  note  itself 
(Er.  4).  *^      '^ 

4.  WrUUn. 


% 


^^ 


Placed, 


^ 
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On  this  subject  authorities  would  seem  to 
differ,  Leopold  Mozart,  Hummel,  and  others 
holding  the  view  advanced  above,  while  Emanuel 
Bach,  Marpurg,  and  Agricola  give  the  rule  that 
cUl  appoggiaturas  should  be  accented.  It  is 
however  evident  that  a  note  which  passes  away 
so  quickly  as  a  short  i^poggiatura  can  scarcely 
receive  any  effective  accent,  and  besides  this  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  above-named  writers  may 
not  have  intended  the  rule  to  refer  exclusively  to 
tiie  long  appoggiatura  ^  Vorhalt),  as  they  often 
used  the  word  Vortchlag  for  both  kinds  indis* 
criminately.  Since  then  there  is  no  accent  on 
the  short  appoggiatura,  the  term  itself,  which 
means  a  note  dwdt  upon,  seems  inappropriate, 
and  accordingly  the  word  '  acciacatura  has  been 
very  generally  substituted  for  it,  though  properly 
belonging  to  another  similar  Idnd  of  ornament. 

(See  AOOIAOCATORA.) 

The  rules  relating  to  the  length  of  the  long 
appoggiatura  are  three,  and  are  thus  given  by 
Tib-k  in  his  'Clavierschule' : — '  Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  divide  the  principal  note  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  appoggiatura  receives  one  half* 
(Ex.  5).  'When  the  principal  note  is  dotted 
the  appoggiatura  receives  two-thirds  and  the 
principal  note  one*  (Ex.  6).  If  the  principal 
note  is  tied  to  another  shorter  note,  the  appog- 
giatura receives  the  whole  value  of  the  principal 
note*  (Ex.  7).  The  third  rule  is  commonly 
though  not  invariably  followed  when  the  principal 
note  is  followed  by  a  rest  (Ex.  8). 
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5.    MozABT,  Sonata  in  A  minor. 


6.    Hummel,  '  Pianofixrte  SehooL* 


8.    Bkbthovbn,  'Adelaide.* 


Exceptions  to  the  above  rules  axe  met  with  as 
follows  : — to  the  first  and  second  rules  in  Bach 
and  Moxart,  who  frequently  employed  an  appog^ 
Kiatura  (called  by  Marpuig  '  der  kiirzeste  Vor- 
nalt  *)  which  was  worth  one.third  or  less  of  the 
principal  note,  but  which  differed  from  the  short 
appoggiatura  in  being  accented  (Ex.  9).  An  ex- 
ception to  the  second  rule  occurs  whenever  its 
strict  observance  would  occasion  a  fiMlt  in  the 
harmonic  progression  (Ex.  10),  or  when  it  would 
interfere  with  the  rhythmic  regularity  of  the 
passage  (Ex.  11).  Exceptions  to  the  tibird  rule 
are  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence ;  many 
passages  containing  a  tied  note  preceded  by  an 
appoggiatura  would  entirely  lose  their  signi- 
ficance if  the  rule  were  strictly  adhered  to. 
Taste  and  experience  alone  can  decide  where 
similar  exceptions  are  admissible. 

In  the  wwks  of  some  of  the  earlier  composers 
an  appogffiatura  is  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  tobe  met  with,  which  altiiough  placed  be- 
fore a  note  capable  of  being  halved,  yet  receives 
three-fourths  of  its  value.  This  appoggiatura 
was  usually  dotted  (Ex.  i  a). 


Bach,  'Passionsmusik.* 


APPOGGIATURA. 
MozABT,  Fantasia  in  C  minor. 


II.    ScHUBEBT,  Hondo,  Pianoforte  and  Violin. 


The  appoggiatura,  whether  long  or  short,  is 
always  inclumd  in  the  value,  of  the  principal 
note ;  if  therefore  it  is  applied  to  a  chord  it 
delays  only  the  note  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
other  notes  of  the  chord  being  played  with  it 
(Em.  13). 

13.    Beethoven,  Andante  in  F. 


II         I     r\  ■ 

'^     i    i  »  '3.  ^   »     i         " 


The  maimer  of  writing  the  appoggiatura  bears 
no  very  definite  relation  to  its  performance,  and 
its  appearance  is  unfortunately  no  sure  guide  as 
to  its  length.    Inmusio^the^ 
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wbich  period  the  short  ^poggiatora  appean  to 
have  fint  oome  into  use,  it  was  coBtomary  to  make 
lue  of  certain  tagna  (Ex.  I4)»  but  as  affasr  a  time 
the  long  appoggiatura  was  introduced,  these  were 
given  up  in  favour  of  the  small  note  still  used. 
This  small  note  ou^t  always  to  be  written  of 
the  exact  value  wluch  it  is  to  bear,  if  a  long 
tppoggiatura  (Ex.  15)  ;  orif  a  short  one  it  should 
be  written  as  a  quaver  or  semiquaver  with  a 
short  stroke  across  the  stem  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  hook  (Ex.  16).' 


14.     WritUn, 


Pkxged, 


But  the  earlier  writers  often  wrote  the  short  ap- 
poggiatura as  a  semiquaver  or  demisemiquaver 
without  the  stroke,  and  in  many  new  editions  of 
old  compositions  we  find  the  small  note  printed 
with  the  stroke  even  where  it  should  be  played 
long,  while  in  modem  music  the  semiquaver 
wi&out  the  stroke  is  often  met  with  where  the 
ehori  appoggiatura  is  obviously  intended.  In 
this  uncertainty  the  surest  guide  is  the  study  of 
the  treatment  of  the  appoggiatura  by  the  great 
masters  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  they 
have  written  it  out  in  notes  of  the  ordinary  size 
(see  Beethoven,  Bagatelles,  Op.  119,  No.  4,  Bar 
2 ;  Mozart,  Sonata  in  G,  Hall^*s  edition.  No.  6, 
B*r  37»  Ac.),  as  by  analogy  we  inay  hope  to 
arrive  at  some  understanding  of  their  intentions 
respecting  it  when  we  find  it  merely  indicated 
by  the  small  note. 

The  fd^owing  series  of  examples  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  several  kinds  of  appog- 
giatura are  most  commonly  met  withy  may  also 
be  of  service  in  the  same  direction. 

The  i^poggiatura  is  short  when  used  before  two 
or  move  repeated  notes  (Ex.  1 7),  before  detached 
or  staccato  notes  (Ex.  18),  or  leaps  (Ex.  19),  at 
the  commencement  of  a  phrase  (Ex.  ao),  and  be- 
fore groups  containing  dotted  notes  in  somewhat 
quick  tempo  (Ex.  ai). 

17.    Beethovxf,  Septett. 
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30.    MozABT,  Sonata  in  A  minor. 


21.    HuxMEL,  Op.  55. 
9va, •••••••• 

In  triplets,  or  groups  of  four  or  more  equal 
notes,  the  appoggiatura  is  short  (Ex.  a  a),  except 
in  groups  of  three  notes  in  slow  triple  time  (Elx. 
23).  The  appoggiatura  at  a  distance  from  its 
principal  note  is  wort  (Ex.  24),  except  sometimes 
in  slow  cantahile  passages  (Ex.  25).  Appog- 
giaturas  occurring  in  a  melody  whid^  ascenois  or 
descends  by  diatonic  degrees  are  moderately 
short  (Ex.  26),  as  are  also  those  which  oocur  in  a 
melody  descending  by  thirds  (Ex.  27).  Ema- 
nuel iBach  says  of  these — 'when  the  appog- 
giaturas  fill  up  leaps  of  a  third  in  the  melody 
they  are  certainly  short,  but  in  adagio  their  ex- 
pression should  be  smoother,  as  though  repre- 
senting one  of  a  triplet  of  quavers  rauier  than 
a  semiquaver.*  Tiirk  calls  them  'undecided 
appoggiaturas.' 

32.    Bebthovsk,  'Bagatelles,'  No.  i. 


Op.  32. 


-j—g-  I     -w  -     m- 


23.    MozABT, 'Don  Giovanni.' 


Toe  •  c*      ml        qoL 

34.    Hatdn,  Sonata  in  E  b. 


35.    MozABT,  'Bequiem.' 


If  OZABT,  Sonata  in  C. 


■  teMM mi m  ifbNke  b  probaMy  an  hnttatkm  ofaie  ■trolni 
•  to  Uw  {fum  olwokt*)  acdacatay*.  (Sm  tlat  word.) 


27.    MozABT,  Rondo  in  D. 


In  groups  of  two  equal  notes  the  appoggiatura 
is  long  if  m  slow  tempo  or  at  the  end  of  a  phrase 
(Ex.  a8)  ;  if  otherwise,  short  (Ex.  39). 
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38.    Grauk, 'Der  Tod  Jean.* 


Bi    htt     K   •    •  lMr>«nD-dtq 


L5  -  we. 


39.    HuHHEL, 'Pianoforte  SdiooL' 


When  Implied  to  the  lait  note  bnt  one  of  a 
final  cadence  the  appoggiatura  should,  according 
to  Emanuel  Bach,  be  short.  But- later  composers 
have  usually  preferred  the  long  appoggiatura  un- 
der these  circumstances,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  the  seventh  of  the  chind  (Ex.  50),  or 
by  a  psirt  moving  in  sixths  with  it  (ESL  31). 
Beethoven  has  even  lengthened  it  beyond  the 
value  of  the  principal  note,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
always  written  as  an  ordinary  note  (Ex.  52). 
When  however,  in  Haydn,  Mosart,  and  all  later 
composers,  the  final  note  of  the  cadence  is  anti- 
cipated, the  appoggiatura  to  the  preceding  note 
is  short  (Ex.  53). 

30.    MozABT,  First  Mass. 

J-  J>i  J  0= 


33.    Beethotbv,  Op.  30,  No.  3. 


In  vocal  recitative,  at  the  dose  of  a  phrase, 
or  of  a  section  of  a  phrase,  an  app(»giatura 
is  often  introduced  which  has  the  fiiU  value 


APPOCIGIATURA, 

of  the    principal    note^    and    indeed 

in  its  stead  (Ex.   34) ;    such  an    _  

is  often  not  indicated,  but  is  left  to  the  discretid 
(or  want  of  discretion)  of  the  singer  (Ex. ; 
It  is  more  i^ipropriate  at  the  dose  of  Uie  1 ' 
redtative  than  after  its  component  phrasss,  1 
is  especially  so  when  the  melody  descends  a  f 
or  a  fourth  (Ex.  36). 


Der  Frdsdiutz.' 


When  a  trill  or  other  ornament  appears  in  ccof 
bination  with  an  appoggiatura,  the  latter  is  looft 
and  the  trill  is  performed  on  the  principal  noM 
or  on  the  appoggiatura,  according  as  it  is  plaeol 
above  the  one  or  the  other  (Ex.  37). 


37.  Hatdn,  Sonata  in  F. 


TUBK. 


The  proper  execution  of  the  appoggiatoD 
ems  to  be  most  doubtful  in  the  group  in  whki 
the  note  bearing  the  appoggiatura  is  followed  b^ 
two  or  fi>ur  notes  of  hslf  its  own  value.  In  lk 
majority  of  such  cases  the  appoggiatura  shoal 
be  long  (Ex.  38),  and  particularly  in  smootklt 
flowing  passages  in  moderate  or  dow  teoipo  (ft 
39).  But  there  are  numerous  excepUons,  as  ft 
example  when  the  employment  of  the  loof  ^ 
poggiatura  would  alter  the  rhythm  of  the  ] 
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(Ex.  40%  or  when  (aocxmling  to  Tfirk)  only 
single  example  is  preemt  (Ex.  41). 


Beethoven,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 
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MozABT,  Sonata  in  D. 


39.    MotAxr,  Sonata  in  G,  Andante. 


40.    Weber, 'DerFreiaohutz.' 


In  Buch  caaes  no  definite  mie  can  be  ^ven, 
and  the  question  becomes  a  matter  of  taste  and 
feding.  [F.  T.] 

APPOGGIATURA,  DOUBLE.  (Ital.  ilp- 
poggiatwra  doppui ;  Ger.  DoppelvontMag ;  Fr. 
Purt  de  voix  double,)  An  ornament  composed 
of  two  short  notes  preoedinfi^  a  principal  note,  the 
one  being  placed  alx>ye  and  the  other  below  it. 
Th^  are  usually  written  as  small  semiquavers. 

The  first  of  the  two  may  be  at  any  distance 
from  the  principal  note,  but  the  second  is  only 
one  degree  removed  from  it.  They  have  no  fixed 
duration,  but  are  generally  slower  when  applied 
to  a  long  note  (Ex.  i)  than  when  the  principal 
note  is  &ort  (Ex.  3)  ;  moreover,  the  double  1^ 
poggiaiura,  in  which  the  first  note  lies  at  a 
distance  from  the  principal  note,  should  always 
be  somewhat  slower  than  that  in  which  both  notes 
are  dose  to  it  (Ex.  3).  In  all  cases  the  time 
required  for  both  notes  is  subtracted  from  the 
value  of  tiie  principal  note. 


The  double  appoggiatura  is  sometimes,  (hough 
rarely,  met  with  in  an  inverted  form  (Ex.  4),  and 
**  '    Bach   mentiooa  another  eoroeptdooal 


kind,  in  which  the  first  of  the  two  small  notiM 
is  dotted,  and  receives  the  whole  accent,  while 
the  principal  note  becomes  as  short  as  the  second 
of  the  two  small  notes  (Ex.  5). 


The  dotted  double  appoggiatura^  written  as 
above,  is  of  very  rare  oocuirmuse;  but  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  works  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  etc.,  written  in  notes  of  ordinary  size 
(Ex.  6). 

6.  Beethoven,  Sonata^  Op.  53. 


[F.T.] 

APRITjE,  Giuseppe,  bom  at  Bisoeglia  in 
Apulia,  173H,  an  eminent  soprano  singer;  was 
educated  at  the  Conservatorjo  of  'La  Pietk*  at 
Naples,  and  sang  in  all  the  principal  theatres  of 
Italy  and  Germanv.  Dr.  Bumev  heard  him  at 
Naples  in  1 770  and  says  that  he  nad  a  weak  and 
unequal  voice,  but  was  perfectly  in  tune,  had  an 
exodlent  shake,  and  great  taste  and  expression. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  singing,  and  waa 
one  of  Cimarosa's  masters.  He  compMed  songs, 
but  his  best  work,  a  system  of  solfeggi  (London 
and  Parish,  has  passed  through  many  editions  and 
is  still  valued.  It  is  included  in  Peters*  edition. 
He  was  living  in  Naples  in  179a.         [M.  0.  C] 

A  PRIMA  VISTA  (Ital.),  '  At  first  sight.' 

A  PUNTA  D'ARCO  (Ital.),  'With  the 
point  of  the  bow  *  (in  violin  music). 

A  QUATRE  mains  (Fr. ;  (Jerm.  Zu  vier 
ffdnden,  Vierhdndig;  ItaL  a  quattro  mant). 
Music  written  for  two  performers  upon  one 
pianoforte,  and  usually  so  printed  that  the  part 
toT  each  placer  occupies  the  page  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  him. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  music  'k 
quatre  mains*  consists  of  arrangements  of  orches- 
tral and  vocal  compositions  and  of  quartette,  etc. 
for  string  instruments;  indeed,  scarcely  any 
composition  of  importance  fi)r  any  combination 
of  instruments  exists  which  has  not  been  arranged 
and  published  in  this  fSorm,  which  on  account 
of  its  comparative  fiftdlity  of  performance  is 
calculated  to  reproduce  the  characteristic  effects 
of  such  works  more  readily  and  fiiithfully  than 
arrangements  for  pianoforte  solo. 

But  besides  this,  the  increase  of  power  and 
vaiie^  obtainable  by  two  performers  instead  of 
one  oners  a  legitimate  inducement  to  composers 
to  write  original  music  in  this  form,  and  the 
opporixadiy  has  been  by  no  means  neglected. 
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althougli  onltiTated  to  a  lew  extent  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  earliest  printed  works  for  the  pianoforte 
h.  quatre  mains  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge were  published  in  Deesau  about  1782, 
under  the  title  'Drey  Sonaten  furs  Clavier  als 
Doppelstiicke  fur  sw^  Personen  mit  vier  Han- 
den  von  C.  H.  Miiller* ;  before  tiiis  however, 
E.  W.  Wol^  musical  director  at  Weimar  in 
1 761,  had  written  one  or  more  sonatas  for  two 
performers,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 
So  far  as  is  known  these  were  the  first  com- 
positions of  their  kind,  although  the  idea  of  the 
employment  of  two  p^ormers  (but  not  on  one 
instrument)  originated  with  Sebalstian  Bach,  who 
wrote  three  concertos  for  two  pianofortes,  or 
rather  harpsichords,  three  for  three,  one  of  which, 
in  D  major,  is  still  unpublished,  and  one  for  four, 
all  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments. 
But  the  short  compass  of  the  keyboard,  which  in 
Baches  time  and  indeed  until  about  1770  never 
exceeded  five  octaves,  was  ill  adapted  to  the 
association  of  two  performers  on  the  same 
instrument,  and  it  is  doubtless  on  this  account 
that  the  earlier  composers  have  left  so  little 
music  of  the  kind. 

Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  appear  to 
have  had  but  little  inclination  for  tiiis  description 
of  composition.  According  to  F^tis,  Haydn 
wrote  but  one  piece  *k  quatre  mains,*  a  di- 
vertissement, wluch  was  never  published,  the 
two  sonatas  op.  81  and  86  publi^ied  under  his 
name  being  spurious.  Of  the  nine  pianoforte 
duets  by  Mozart  the  two  finest,  the  Adagio  and 
Allegro  in  F  minor  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 
were  originally  written  for  a  mechanical  organ  or 
musical  clock  in  a  Vienna  exhibition,  and  were 
afterwards  arranged  for  piano  by  an  unknown 
hand.  Beethoven  left  but  one  sonata,  op.  6, 
three  marches,  op.  45,  and  two  sets  of  variations, 
none  of  which  are  of  any  great  importance. 

But  of  all  the  great  composers  Schubert  has 
made  the  fullest  use  of  the  original  effects 
possible  to  music  *k  quatre  mains,*  some  of  his 
most  genial  and  effective  compositions  being  in 
this  form,  as  for  instance  the  'Grand  Duo,* 
op.  140,  and  the  'Divertissement  Hongrois,* 
op.  54.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  fourteen 
marches,  six  polonaises,  four  sets  of  variations, 
three  rondos,  one  sonata,  one  set  of  dances,  and 
four  separate  pieces,  all,  almost  without  exception, 
masteipieces  of  their  kind. 

Among  modem  compositions  'k  quatre  mains,* 
those  of  Schumaim  and  Brahms  are  the  most 
interesting,  Mendelssohn  having  left  but  one 
original  work  of  the  kind,  although  he  himself 
arranged  some  of  his  orchestral  works  and  also 
the  octett,  op.  30,  and  the  variations  for  piano- 
forte and  violoncello,  op:  83,  in  this  form. 
Besides  writing  a  number  of  small  pieces  for  two 
performers,  Schumann  made  a  very  novel  and 
successful  experiment  in  his  'Spanisohe  Liebes- 
lieder,*  op.  138,  which  consist  of  ten  pieces 
for  four  voices,  being  songs,  duets,  and  a 
quartette  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  a 
quatre  mains,  and  an  analogous  idea  has  since 


AKBEAIT. 

been  carried  oat  by  Bralims,  who  has  written 
two  sets  of  waltzes  (LiebesHeder,  opp.  52;  65)  far 
pianoforte  k  quatre  mains»  with  aooompaniment 
of  four  voices. 

Organ  music  k  quatre  mains  is  very  rare, 
although  the  experiment  has  been  made  by  Heese, 
Hopner,  and  especially  by  Julius  Andr6,  who  hai 
written  twenty-four  pieces  for  two  perfonnen 
on  the  organ ;  but  no  increased  effect  spears 
to  be  obtainable  firom  such  an  arrangement 
which  can  at  all  compensate  for  its  practical 
inconvenience,  and  the  same  observation  applies 
to  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  '  k  six  mains,* 
of  which  a  few  specmiens  exists  mostly  by 
Czemy.  [F.  T.] 

ARABESQUE  (Germ.  Arah€$ke).  Originally 
an  architectural  term  applied  to  omamentatioai 
in  the  Arabic  style,  whence  its  name,  (i)  Hie 
title  has  been  given,  for  what  reason  is  not  very 
dear,  by  Schumann  to  one  of  his  pianoforte 
pieces  (op.  18),  which  is  written  in  a  form 
bearing  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  rondo^  and  it 
has  been  since  occasionally  used  by  other  writers 
for  the  piano.  (2)  The  word  'Arabesque*  is 
sometimes  used  by  writers  on  music  to  express 
the  ornamentation  of  a  theme.  Thus  Dr.  Hans 
von  BUlow,  in  his  edition  of  Beethoven*s  sonatas, 
in  a  note  on  the  adagio  of  the  sonata  in  Bb, 
op.  106,  speaks  of  the  ornaments  introduced  at  I 
the  return  of.  the  first  subject  as  'dieee  un-  ' 
vergleichlich  sedenvollen  Arabesken* — these  in- 
oomparably  expressive  Arabesques.  [£.  P.] 

ARAGONI,  SiaKOB.  This  name,  with  that 
of  Straday  is  affixed  by  Walsh  to  the  cantata 
'  Cecilia,  volgi,*  added  to  the  first  edition  of '  Alex- 
ander's Feast.*  It  is  evidently  a  blunder,  being 
doubtless  meant  for  Annibali,  who  in  fiu!t  sang  it 
with  Straday  and  whose  name  (Hannibali)  appears 
to  the  succeeding  song,  '  Sei  del  cieL*        [J .  M.] 

AltANAZ,  Pbdbo,  a  Spanish  priest  and 
composer,  bom  at  Soria  in  Old  Castile;  was 
appointed  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  oentuiy 
conductor  of  the  choir  in  the  cathedral  at 
Cuen9a,  and  died  there  in  1825  at  a  considerable 
age.  His  church  music,  which  was  good,  is  to 
be  found  at  Cuenca,  in  the  Escurial,  and  scat- 
tered in  various  churches  of  Spain ;  but  Elalava 
has  preserved  in  his  'lira  Sacro-Hispana *  an 
'Offertorium'  for  five  voices  and  a  'Laudato 
Dominum'  for  six  voices,  with  strings,  horns, 
and  organ.  [M.  C.  C] 

ARBEATT,  Thoinot,  priest  of  Langree  in 
France.  His  real  name  was  Tabourot,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  kind  of  anagram.  He  lived  about  ' 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  remarkable  book,  now  of  excessive  raritv, 
entitled  '  Orchesographie  et  Traits  en  forme  ie 
dialogue  par  lequel  toutes  personnes  peuvent 
focilement  apprendre  et  pratiquer  rhonndte 
exercise  des  danses '  (Langres :  Jean  de  PKys, 
1589).  It  contains  a  great  number  of  FreockL 
dance-tunes  with  words  fitted  to  the  melodies, 
and  is  of  great  interest  and  use  in  the  history 
of  dance  music.  [F.  G.] 
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ARCADELT,  Jacob,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent among  the  distingiuBhed  band  of  Nether- 
land  muricians  who  taught  in  Italy  in  the  i6th 
century  and  saw  the  firuit  of  their  labours 
in  the  foundation  of  the  great  Italian  school. 
He  was  singing-master  to  the  boys  at  St.  Peter^s, 
Borne,  during  the  year  1539,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  of  papal  singers  in  1540. 
Many  masses  and  motets  of  Arcadelt  are  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  papal  chapel,  but  those 
of  his  works  which  were  published  during  his 
life  in  Borne  were  entirely  secular,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  famous  madrigals  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  scMsalled  "Venetian 
school'*  of  madrigal  writing.  Five  books  of 
madrigals,  each  containing  forty  or  fifty  separate 
numb^,  were  printed  in  Venice,  and  many 
editions  of  these  were  published  with  great 
rapidity.  An  excellent  copy  of  the  first  four 
books  is  in  the  library  of  uie  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  same  library  may  be  found  a  few 
of  the  many  collections  of  madrigals  which 
contain  compositions  by  Arcadelt.  In  the  year 
1555  he  entered  the  service jof-Sa^dinalC^iarles 
of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  and  w^t  WftC  him 
to  Parisy  where  he  probably  ended  his  life.  In 
Paris  three  books  of  his  masses  were  published 
^  1557*  t^^  other  sacred  works  appear  in 
collections  printed  since  he  left  Italy.  It  seems 
probable  therefore  that  he  devoted  this  second 
or  Parisian  period  of  his  life  to  church  com- 
position, but  it  is  as  a  madjrjgal  writer  that  his 
name  is  most  oelebrateril.^  Thus  Pitoni,  in 
speaking  of  the  first  book  of  madrigals,  says 
that  their  exceedingly  lovely  and  natural  style 
caused  them  still  to  be  sung  in  his  time  (1657- 
1743).  Bumey  gives  one,  'B  bianca,'  in  his 
'History'  (iii.  303) ;  and  two  to  Michel  Angelo*s 
words  '  Deh  dimm'  Amor,*  and  '  lo  dice  che  fira 
voi,'  will  be  found  inGotti's  'Vita  di  M.'  (1875). 
An  Ave  Maria  has  been  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
Bishop  and  other  English  musicians,  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  musical  lectures,  and  has 
been  printed  in  the  'Musical  Times*  (No.  183)  ; 
but  the  authorship  is  disputed.  A  Pater  noster 
for  8  voices  is  given  by  Commer,  'Collectio,* 
viii.  21.  [J.R.S.-B.] 

ARCHLUTE  (Ft.  VArchUuth\  ItaL  Arci- 
livto;  Ger.  Erzlaute).  A  laz^  theorbo  or  double- 
necked  lute,  large  especially  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  body,  and  more  than  four  feet  high; — ^that 
in  the  figure  is  4  ft.  5  in.  over  all.  The  double 
neck  contains  two  sets  of  tuning  pegs,  the  lower — 
in  the  subjoined  example  in  South  Kensington 
Museum — holding  14,  and  the  upper  10.  The 
strings  of  catgut  or  metal  were  often  in  pairs, 
tuned  in  unison,  and  comprised  a  compass  of 
about  two  octaves  from  G  below  the  bass  clef. 
The  archlute  is  described  by  Mersenne  ('Haiv 
monie  Universelle,'  1636)  and  Kircher  ('  Musur- 
gia,*  1650),  but  not  being  named  in  Luscinius 
(1536)  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  of  later  intro- 
duction than  that  date.  It  was  used  in  the  17th 
century  in  oonm^on  with  the  chitarrone  and 
yiolone  (bass  viol)  for  the  lowest  part  in  in- 
strumental music  and  accompaniments,  particu- 
(c.) 
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laxiy  in  combination  with  the  clavicembalo  for 
the  support  of  the  re- 
citative. Early  edi- 
tions of  Corelli*s  So- 
natas had  for  the  bass 
theviolone  or  arciliuto, 
and  Handel  also  em- 
ployed the  archlute. 
The  sound  -  board, 
pierced  with  tcom  one 
to  three  ornamental 
soundholes,  was  of 
pine,  and  the  vaulted 
back  was  built  up  of 
strips  of  pine  or  cedar 
glued  together.  The 
frets  adjusted  along 
the  neck  to  fix  the  in- 
tervals were  of  wire  or 
catgut,  examples  dif- 
fering. A  wealth  of 
ornament  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  necks 
and  backs  of  these 
beautiful  instruments, 
in  common  with  other 
varieties  of  the  lute 
and  cither.  The  chi- 
tarrone had  a  smaller 
body  and  much  longer 
neck,  and  difiers  bo 
much  as  to  require  Be> 
parate  description.  In 
the  photographs  pub- 
lished by  the  Liceo 
Comunale  di  Musica 
of  Bologna^  the  appli- 
cation of  the  names 
archlute  and  chitar- 
rone is  reversed. 
( See  Chitabbonb, 
Lute,  Theorbo.) 

[A.  J.  H.] 
ABCO,  Italian  for   'bow.*      As    a    musical 
term  'arco*  or  *col  arco'  is  employed  whenever 
after  a  pizzicato  passage  the  bow  is  to  be  used 
again.  [P.  D.] 

ABDITI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Crescentino  in  Pied- 
mont, July  16,  1825 ;  studied  music  at  the  Con- 
servatorio  at  Milan^and  began  his  career  as  a 
violin  player.  In  1840  he  produced  an  overture, 
and  in  the  Carnival  of  1841  an  opera  *I  Briganti,' 
at  the  Conservatorio.  In  1842  be  followed  these 
by  a  second  Overture  and  a  '  Sovenir  di 
Donizetti.'  He  made  his  d^biit  as  director  of 
the  opera  at  Verc^lli  in  1843,  and  was  made 
honorary  member  of  the  Accademia  Filarinonica 
there.  In  1846  he  left  Italy  with  Bottesini  for 
the  Havannah,  where  he  composed  and  produced 
an  opera  '  II  Corsaro.'  He  made  frequent  visits 
to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
amongst  other  things  conducted  the  opera  at  the 
opening  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York, 
and  produced  a  new  opera  of  his  own  '  La  Spia' 
(1856).  The  same  year  he  left  America  for 
Constantinople,  and  finally  settled  in  London  in 
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58  M  conductor  to  Her  MajoBty's  Theatre,  under 
ihe  suoceesive  managements  of  Lmnley,  £.  T. 
Smith,  and  Mapleeon.  Mr.  Lomley  has  left  on 
record  his  verdict  of  Signor  Arditi,  'than  whom, 
taking  all  qualities  into  account,  a  more-  able 
conductor  never  reigned  in  this  countiy* 
(*  Reminiscences,'  447  note).  Arditi  took  an 
Italian  company  (Piocolomini,  Giuglini,  etc.)  on 
an  artistio  tour  to  Hambuigh,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
etc.,  and  thus  became  known  and  liked  by  the 
Geiman  public.  In  the  winters  of  18  71  and 
1873  he  conducted  the  Italian  Opera  at  St. 
Petersbuigh,  and  since  1870  has  performed  the 
same  office  each  spring  at  Vienna.  His  compo- 
sitions, besides  those  mentioned  above,  comprise 
a '  Commemoration  Ode,*  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  June  10, 1873.  ^s  vocal  waltz  'II  Bacio* 
is  a  universal  &vourite.  [G.] 

ABGYLL  ROOMS.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  there  stood  in  Argyll 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  a  mansion  which  had  been 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Joliffe.  This  was  taken  a 
few  years  afterwards  by  Col.  GreviUe,  who 
altered  and  added  to  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  the 
meetings  of  a  feshionable  association  termed 
the  Pio-Nics,  who  had  burlettas,  vaudevilles 
and  ballets  on  a  small  scale  performed  there. 
But  the  £&Bhionable  folk,  with  their  accustomed 
fickleness,  soon  deserted  the  place,  and  Greville 
was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  the  continent^ 
having  been  obliged  to  make  over  'The  Argyll 
Rooms*  (as  he  htA  named  them)  to  a  Mr.  Slade, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted.  Slade  conducted  the 
business  of  the  rooms  for  several  years,  letting 
them  for  concerts  and  other  entertainments. 
During  his  management  one  of  the  events  of 
interest  which  occurred  there  was  a  reading  by 
Mrs.  Siddons,  on  Feb.  10,  181 3,  of  Shakspere's 
Macbeth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
Andrew  Cherry,  dramatist  and  actor.  In  the 
same  year  the  rooms  acquired  greater  celebrity 
by  bcong  selected  by  the  then  newly-formed 
Philharmonic  Society  as  their  place  of  per- 
formance. In  1818  the  western  end  of  the 
concert  room  fiUling  within  the  line  required 
for  the  formation  of  Regent  Street,  Slade  was 
awarded  by  a  jury  £23,000  as  compensation 
(a  sum  considered  at  the  time  as  exceedingly 
beyond  the  real  value  of  the  property),  and  tiie 
whole  of  the  old  building  was  removed  and  new 
rooms  erected  on  the  east  side  of  Regent  Street 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  Argyll  Place.  The 
new  buildinff  was  designed  by  John  Nash,  and 
had  all  the  defects  of  his  manner.  On  the  side 
next  Regent  Street  was  a  balcony  supported  by 
eight  h^vy  and  clumsily  designed  caryatides. 
The  persons  by  whom  the  new  rooms  were 
erected  were  twenty-one  of  the  principal  pro- 
feitfors  of  music  in  London,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  the  best  music  in  the  best  manner 
and  selling  it  at  a  moderate  profit.  This 
association  was  called  The  Royal  Harmonic 
Institution,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  its  trade, 
occupied  1^  south-western  angle  of  the  new 
building  (at  the  comer  of  Regent  Street  and 
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Argyll  Place),  a  circular  firanted  erection  with 
a  domed  roof.  The  great  expense  incurred  in 
the  erection  of  the  building,  joined  to  oth» 
untoward  events,  soon  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  most  of  the  original  speculators,  at  a  loss  of 
about  £1800  to  each,  and  the  place  eventually 
fell  into  the  hands  of  two  of  their  body,  Welu 
and  Hawes.  But  differences  soon  arose  betwe^ 
these  two,  and  ultimately  Hawes,  by  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  forced  a 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  the  concern 
remained  in  the  haiids  of  Welsh  alone.  During 
the  Philharmonic  Society^s  tenure  of  the  rooms 
(old  and  new),  a  period  of  about  seventeen  yean^ 
many  events  of  great  interest  to  musicians  oc- 
curred there.    There>  on  March  6  and  April  10^ 

1830,  Spohr  appeared,  first  as  violinist  and  last  as 
conductor  (Sdbstbiog.  ii.  86),  when  a  baton  was 
used  f<v  perhaps  the  first  time  at  an  English 
concert.  There  also  on  June  18  following,  at  his 
benefit  concert^  his  first  wife  (D(»ette  Sdieidler) 
made  her  only  appearance  in  England  (and  her 
last  on  earth)  as  a  harpist.     There,  on  June  ii, 

1831,  Moscheles  made  his  first  appearance  in  this 
country.  There  too  Weber,  on  April  3,  1826, 
two  months  before  his  decease,  condu<^»d  one 
of  the  Philharmonic  Societ/s  concerts.  And 
there  a  still  greater  musician  than  either  first 
presented  hinuelf  before  an  English  audience ; — 
on  May  25,  1829,  the  youthful  Mendelssohn 
conducted,  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  and 
a  month  later,  at  the  benefit  concert  of  Dionet^ 
the  flautist,  on  midsummer  nighty  Jime  24,  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  England  his  beautifbl 
overture  to  'A  Midsummer  Ni^hVs  Dream.' 
Besides  concerts  the  rooms  were  let  for  miscella- 
neous performances  and  exhibitions.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  latter  was  a  French  exhi- 
bition of  dramas  performed  by  puppets,  called 
'The  French  Theatre  du  Petit  liwary,'  whidi 
was  given  in  1828  and  1829.  In  1829-1830  the 
rooms  were  tenanted  by  a  M.  ChalMrt,  calling 
himself  'The  Fire  King,'  who  entertained  the 
public  by  entering  a  heated  oven  and  cooking  a 
steak  in  it,  swallowing  phosphorus,  etc.  During 
his  tenure  of  the  place,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  Feb.  6,  1830,  a  fire  broke  out,  whidi 
in  a  short  time  completely  destroved  the  building. 
It  was  re-edified  soon  afterwards,  but  never  re- 
gained its  former  reputation.  The  Philharmonic 
concerts  were  removed  after  the  fire  to  the 
concert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  thence 
to  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  and  although 
a  few  concerts  and  other  entertainments  were 
occasionally  given  in  the  Argyll  Rooms  the  place 
became  by  degrees  deserted  by  caterers  for  pnUlo 
amusement  and  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean 
converted  into  shops.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ARIA,  Italian  for  Anu 

ARIA  DI  BRA VURA.  The  composition  and 
performance  of  this  class  of  aria  began  ami 
ended  with  the  last  century ;  the  century  par 
excellence  of  great  Italian  singers,  as  the  vrard 
'singer*  was  once  interpreted.  [J.  H.] 
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ABIA  PARLANTE.    See  Abioso. 

ARIETTA.  Diminutive  of  Aria.  A  short  air, 
generally  of  eprighUy  character,  and  having  no 
second  part.  [J.  H.] 

ARIOSO.  Literally  'airy.*  Used  substan- 
tively, it  wonid  seem  to  mean  that  kind  of  air 
whidi,  partaking  both  of  the  character  of  air 
and  recitative,  requires  rather  to  be  said  than 
$img.  MendelsBohn^s  two  pieces,  '  But  the  Lord 
is  mindfiir  and  'Woe  unto  them  that  forsake 
Him*  are  marked  'Arioso,'  and  are  both  of  the 
diaracter  indicated.  [J.  H.] 

ARIOSTI,  Attilto,  a  Dominican  monk  and 
an  operatic  composer ;  was  bom  about  the  year 
1660.    Under  a  papal  dispensation  he  gave  up 
his  eodeeiastical  profession  for  that  of  music,  of 
which  he  had  fi:^  his  youth  been  a  regular 
student.    His  first  opera  was  'Dafiie/  written 
to  the  words  of  Apostolo  2ieno.    It  was  brought 
out  at  Venice  in  1686.    Its  success  was  sufficient 
to  determine  the   direction  of  his  talent,   for 
thenceforth,  with  the  exception  of  one  oratorio 
and  some  cantate  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  he 
wrote  only  for  the  stage.    In  1690  he  became 
either  private  oompoeer  or  Maestro  di  Cappella 
to  the  Electress  of  Brandenburg;   and  he  re- 
mained a  member  of  her  household  until  171 6, 
when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  managers  of  the 
Italian  opera  in  London,  he  came  to  England. 
This  int^val,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
spent  altogether  at  Berlin.    Apparently  he  had 
paid  one  visit  at  least  to  Italy,  and  one  to 
Austria,  bringing  out  his  '  Nabucodonosor*  at 
Venioe,  his  'La  pid  gloriosa  £Ebtica  d'Ercole* 
at    Bologna,   and  his   'Amor  tra    Nemici'   at 
Venice.    His  first  appearance  in  London  was 
at  the  representation  of  Handel's  'Amadis,'  at 
which  he  played  a  solo  on  the  then  little-known 
instrument  the  viole  d'amour.      In   1720    the 
directors  of  the  opera  made  formal  engagements 
for  a  term  with  Ariosti,  Bonondni  and  Handel 
to  write  operas  in  turn  for  the  theatre.     It  was 
axranged  that  the  first  to  be  produced,  which 
was  '  Mucius  Scsevola,'  should  he  the  joint  work 
of  the  three  authors,  Ariosti  writing  the  first  act. 
The  stipulations  of  this  engagement  were  rigidly 
adhered  to  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  jealousy 
or  ill-feeling  ever  having  marred  the  relations  of 
the  rival  composers.    But  not  the  less  was  it 
inevitable  that  the  genius  of  Handel    should 
assert  itself  and  at  the  dose  of  the  season  of 
1737  Ariosti  and  Bonondni  were  honourably 
dismissed.  Bonondni  was  subsequently  supported 
by  the  Mariborough  family,  but  Ariosti,  finding 
|><TTnQAlf  without  a  patron,  quitted  England  in 
172S,   and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  an 
obscurity  which  no  biographer  has  been  able 
to  pierce.    F6tis  says  that  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  from  England  he  published  a  vdume 
of    estate    by    subscription,    and    that    they 
realised  £1000.    It  may  be  hoped  that  this  is 
a  fact,  and  that  the  destitution  hinted  at  by 
other  writers  was  not  the  absolute  condition  of 
his  old  age. 

Ariosti  wrote  fifteen  complete  operas,  of  which 
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the  names  and  dates  of  publication  -are  as 
follows :— 'Dafhe,'  1696 ;  *  Eriphyle,'  1607 ;  *  La 
Madre  dd  Maccabei,'  1 704 ;  '  La  Festa  d  Ixnend,' 
1700;  'Atys,'  1700;  'Nabucodonosor,'  1706; 
'  La  piti  gloriosa  ffitica  d'  Ercole,*  1 706 ;  *  Amor 
tra  Nemid,  1708;  'Ciro,'  1721 ;  'Coridanus,' 
1733;  'Vespaiien,'  1734;  *  Artaserses,'  1724; 
*  Diuio,'  1 735  ;  *  Ludus  Verus,*  1 726 ;  '  Teuzone.' 
1737.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  first  act 
of  'Mudus  Scaevola';  the  'Cantate'  above 
mentioned,  published  along  with  some  lessons 
for  the  viola  d'amore,  1728  ;  and  his  one  oratorio 
'  Radegonda  Regina  di  Francia,'  7693.  [E.  H.  P.] 
ARMIDE.  One  of  Gluck's  greatest  operas, 
produced  (in  his  sixty-fourth  year)  on  Sept.  33, 
1777,  at  the  Academic  royale.  The  libretto  is 
by  Quinault,  the  same  which  was  set  by  Lulli 
in  1686.  '  Armide *  followed  *  Alceste'  (i  776)  and 
preceded 'Iphigeuie  in  Tauris*  (i 779).  Comparing 
it  with  'Alceste.'  Gluck  himself  says,  'The  two 
operas  are  so  different  that  you  will  hardly  be- 
lieve them  to  be  by  the  same  composer.  ...  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  more  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet  and  less  of  the  musidan,  and  I  confess 
that  I  should  like  to  finish  my  career  with  this 
opera.  ...  In  Armide  there  is  a  delicate  quality 
which  is  wanting  in  Alceste,  for  I  have  dis- 
covered the  method  of  making  the  characten 
express  themsdves  so  that  you  will  know  at  once 
whether  it  is  Armida  who  is  speaking  or  one  of 
her  followers.'  The  overture  was  originally 
written  37  years  before  for  'Tdemaoco.' 

ARMOURER  OF  NANTES,  THE,  an  opera 
in  three  acts,  founded  on  Victor  Hugo's  'Mary 
Tudor' ;  words  by  J.  V.  Bridgman,  mudc  by 
Balfe;  produced  at  Covent  Guden,  under  the 
Pyne  and  Harrison  management^  Feb.  la, 
1863. 

ARNE,  MiOHABL,  the  son  (Bumey  says  the 
natural  son)  of  Dr.  Ame,  was  bom  in  1741. 
He  was  brought  on  the  stage  at  an  early  age 
by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Cibber,  who  took  great  pains 
in  teaching  him  the  part  of  the  Page  in  Ot- 
way's  tragedy,  '  The  Orphan' ;  and  his  father 
was  equally  assiduous  in  qualifying  him  as  a 
singer,  and  brought  him  out  in  that  capadty 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  in  1751.  But  neither 
acting  nor  singing  was  his  vocation.  At  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  such  skiU  on 
the  harpdchord  as  to  be  able  to  execute,  with 
unusual  correctness  and  rapidity,  the  lessons  of 
Handd  and  Scarlatti,  and  some  years  later  he 
manifested  some  ability  as  a  composer.  In  'The 
Flow'ret,  a  new  Collection  of  EngHsh  Songs, 
by  Master  Ame,'  is  a  song  called  'The  Highland 
Leuldie,'  which  attained  great  popularity,  and 
was  in  1755  adapted  by  Linley  to  the  words 
'Ah,  sure  a  pair  were  never  seen,'  in  Sheridan's 
opera,  'The  Duenna.'  In  1763  M.  Ame  ap- 
peared as  a  dramatic  composer  with  'The  Faiir 
Tale.'  In  1764  he  composed,  in  conjunction  with 
Battishill,  the  mudc  for  the  opera  of  '  Almenay* 
which  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  nights,  not 
firom  want  of  merit  in  the  mudc,  but  owing  to 
the  dulness  of  the  dialogue.    On  Nov.  5,  1 766, 
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Ame  married  Mibs  Elizabeth  Wright,  a  Tocalist 
of  some  repute.  In  1767  he  ^irote  the  musio  for 
Garrick'g  dramatic  romance,  'Gymon/  which  was 
highly  successful,  and  is  his  best  work.  Soon 
afterwards  he  gave  up  his  profession  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  built  a 
laboratory  at  Chelsea,  where  he  attempted  the 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Foiled  in 
his  object,  and  ruined  by  the  expenses,  he  re- 
turned to  the  pursuit  of  music,  and  wrote  the 
music  for  several  dramatic  pieces— amongst  them 
0*Keefe*8  *  Positive  Man,*  in  which  is  the  well- 
known  song,  'Sweet  Poll  of  Plymouth' — and 
numerous  songs  for  Vauxhall  and  the  other  public 
gardens.  In  1779  he  was  engaged  as  director  of 
the  music  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  and  in  1784 
and  subsequent  years  had  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  Lenten  Oratorios  at  the  London  theatres. 
Michael  Ame's  dramatic  compositions  were  *  The 
Fairy  Tale,*  1763;  'Hymen,*  1764;  'Almena,* 
1764;  'Cymon,*  1767;  'The  Fathers,*  1778; 
'The  Belle's  Stratagem,*  1780;  'The  Choice  of 
Harlequin,*  1781  ;  'The  Positive  Man,*  1782; 
'Tristram  Shandy/  1783.  He  died  about 
1806.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ABNE,  T^OMAB  Anonsmns,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  was  bom  on  Alarch  1 2  or  May 
28  (the  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained),  1710. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  being  intended 
by  his  &ther  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  was 
on  leaving  college  placed  in  a  solicitor's  office  for 
three  years.  But  his  love  for  mtisio  predominated, 
and  instead  of  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  he  privately  conveyed  a  spinet  to  his 
bedroom,  and  by  muffling  the  strings  with  a 
handkerchief  contrived  to  practice  during  the 
night  undetected.  He  took  lessons  on  the  violin 
from  Festing,  and  would  occasionaUy  borrow  a 
livery  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  servant's 
gallery  at  the  opera.  He  made  such  progress  on 
the  violin  as  to  be  able  to  lead  a  chamber  band 
at  the  house  of  an  amateur  who  gave  private 
concerts.  There  he  was  one  evening  accidentally 
discovered  by  his  father  in  the  act  of  playing  the 
first  violin.  After  some  fruitless  efforts  to  induce 
his  son  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  for 
which  he  had  designed  him,  the  father  gave  up 
the  attempt  as  hopdess,  and  permitted  the  youth 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Being  free 
to  practice  openly,  Ame  soon,  by  his  skill  on  the 
violin,  charmed  the  whole  family,  and  finding 
that  his  sister,  Susanna  Maria  (who  afterwards 
as  Mrs.  Gibber  became  famous  as  a  tragic  actress) 
had  an  agreeable  voice,  he  gave  her  such  in- 
structions as  enabled  her  to  appear  in  1732  in 
Lampe's  opera  '  Amelia.*  Her  success  was  such 
as  to  induce  her  brother  to  re-set  Addison's  opera 
'Bosamond,*  and  his  composition  was  produced 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  March  7,  1 733, 
Miss  Ame  performing  the  heroine,  and  her 
younger  brother  the  page.  Soon  afterwards  Ame 
got  Melding's  *  Tragedy  of  Tragedies'  altered  into 
the  '  Opera  of  Operas,  and,  setting  it  to  music 
'after  the  Italian  manner,'  brought  it  out  at  the 
Haymaricet    Theatre;,    his   young    brother    re* 
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presenting  the  hero,  Tom  Thumb.  In  1734  he 
set  for  the  same  theatre  a  masque  called  'Dido 
and  ^neas,*  which  was  perfomied  (as  then 
customary)  with  a  hariequinade  intermixed.  In 
1 736  he  composed  some  music  for  Aaron  Mill's 
tragedy  of  ' Zara,*  in  which  his  sister  made  'her 
first  attempt  as  an  actress.*  In  1736  Ame 
married  Cecilia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
Young,  organist  of  Allhallows,  Barking,  a  pupil 
of  Geminiani  and  a  singer  of  eminence,  who 
was  frequently  engaged  by  Handel  fir  his 
performances.  In  1738  Ame  was  engaged  to 
compose  the  music  for  Dr.  Dalton*s  adi^tatioD 
oi  Milton's  '  Comus,*  which  was  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  This  work  fully  established 
his  reputation ;  its  graceful  and  flowing  melodies 
making  an  inmie<Sate  and  lasting  impression. 
In  1740  he  re-set  Congreve*s  masque  'The 
Judgment  of  Paris,'  whkh  was  performed  at 
Drury  Lane.  On  August  14  in  the  same  year, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  o^  the  accessi<m  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  Thomson  and  Mallet's 
masque  of  'Alfred,*  with  music  by  Ame,  was 
performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  temporaiy 
theatre  in  the  garden  of  deifden,  Bucks,  thm 
the  residence  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  work  contains  some  fine  songs,  but  is  more 
especially  distinguished  by  its  finale,  the  famous 
patriotic  song  'Bule  Britannia,'  a  song  which 
will  continue  to  be  heard  as  long  as  love  of 
oountiy  animates  the  breasts  of  Englishmen.  On 
Dec  20,  in  the  same  year,  Shakspere's  '  As  Toa 
Like  It'  being  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatrei, 
after  having  been  laid  aside  for  forty  years,  Ame 
gave  to  the  world  those  beautiful  settings  of  the 
songs  '  Under  the  greenwood  tree,*  '  Blow,  blow, 
thou  winter  wind,*  and  /When  daisies  pied,' 
which  seem  to  have  become  indissolubly  alhed  to 
the  poetry.  After  producing  some  minor  pieces 
Ame  went  in  1742  with  £is  wife  to  Dublin, 
where  they  remained  until  1 744.  During  his  stay 
there  he  produced,  besides  his  former  pieces,  his 
operas  'Britannia'  and  'Eliza,'  and  his  musical 
faroe  '  Thomas  and  Sally,*  and  also  cave  conoerta 
with  great  success.  On  his  return  he  was  again 
engaged  as  composer  at  Drury  Lane,  and  on  the 
death  of  Gordon  he  succeeded  him  as  leader  of 
the  band  there.  In  1 745  Ame  was  engaged  as 
composer  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  wrote  for 
Mrs.  Ame  and  Lowe  the  pastoral  dialogue  '  Colin 
and  Phoabe,*  which  proved  so  successful  that  it 
was  performed  throughout  the  entire  season.  He 
held  that  engagement  for  many  yearef,  during 
which  he  composed  for  the  Grardens,  as  well  as 
for  Banelagh  and  Marylebone  Gardens,  an 
immense  number  of  songs.  On  a  revival  of 
Shakspere's  'Tempest'  in  1746  (at  Drury  Lane), 
Ame  supplied  new  music  for  the  masque  and  the 
song  'Where  the  Bee  sucks,'  a  composition  of 
perennial  beauty.  On  March  12,  1755,  he  made 
his  first  essay  in  oratorio  by  the  production  of 
'  Abel,'  in  which  the  simple  and  beautiful  melody 
known  as  the  Hymn  of  Eve  became  exceedingly 
popular.  On  July  6,  1759,  the  University  of 
Oxford  created  Ame  Doctor  of  Music.  In  176  a 
the  Doctor  ventured  on  the  bold  experiment  of 
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pladng  before  an  EDgliah  audience  an  opera 
competed  after  the  Italian  manner,  with  redtalive 
instead  of  spoken  dialogue.  For  this  purpose 
he  selected  the  *  Artaserse'  of  Metastasio,  which 
he  himself  translated  into  English.  Departing 
to  a  great  extent  from  his  former  style  he  crowded 
many  of  the  airs  with  florid  divisionsy  particularly 
those  in  the  part  of  Mandane,  which  he  composed 
for  his  pupil.  Miss  Brent.  The  other  singers 
were  Teuduooi,  Peretti,  Beard,  Mattocks,  and 
Miss  Thomas.  The  success  of  the  work  was 
decided,  and  'Artaxerzes'  retained  possession 
of  the  stage  for  upwards  ef  three-quarters  of  a 
oentury.  The  part  of  Mandane  was  long  con- 
ndcared  the  touchstone  of  the  powers  of  a  soprano 
singer.  The  composer  sold  the  copyright  for 
sixty  guineas,  an  insignificant  amount  compared 
witii  the  sums  which  later  composers  obtained, 
but  probably  as  much  as  the  then  more  limited 
demand  for  music  justified  the  publisher  in  giving. 
On  Feb.  a^  1764,  Dr.  Ame  produced  his  second 
oratorio,  'Judith,'  at  the  diapel  of  the  Lock 
Ho^itfd,  in  Grosvenor  Place,  Plmlico,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.  In  1 765  he  set  Metastasio's 
opera  'Olimpiade,'  in  the  original  language,  and 
lutd  it  performed  at  the  Kii^*s  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  It  was  represented  however  but 
twice,  owing,  it  has  been  supposed,  to  some  petty 
jealousy  of  an  Englishman  composing  for  an 
Italian  theatre.  In  1769  Dr.  Ame  set  such 
portions  of  the  ode,  written  by  Garrick  for  the 
Shakspere  jubilee  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  as  were 
intended  to  be  sung,  and  some  other  incidental 
munc  for  the  same  occasion.  His  last  dramatic 
composition  was  the  music  for  Mason^s  'Carac- 
tacus*  in  1776.  Dr.  Ame  produced  numerous 
glees,  catches,  and  canons,  seven  of  which  obtained 
prizes  at  the  Catch  Club,  and  instrumental  music 
of  Tarious  kinds.  He  died  March  5,  1778,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Paulas,  Covent  Garden.  Shortly 
before  his  dissolution  he  sang  with  his  dying 
breath  a  Hallelujah.  Mrs.  Axne  survived  her 
husband  about  seventeen  years,  dying  in  1795. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Ame  was  ihe 
first  introducer  of  female  voices  into  oratorio 
choruses;  whioh  he  did  at  Covent  Grardai 
Theatre  on  Feb.  26,  1773,  in  a  performance  of 
his  own  'Judith.'  Dr.  Arne  was  author  as  well 
as  composer  of  '  The  Guardian  outwitted,'  '  The 
Bose,'  'The  Contest  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,'  and 
'  Phoebe  at  Court,'  and  the  reputed  author  of 
'  Don  Saverio'  and  *  The  Cooper.  A  fine  portrait 
of  him  by  2ioffany  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  Dr.  Ame's  com- 
positions:— 

OmfeoriM:  Abel,  17»    Judith. 
11VM.    Operas  and  other  mutlcal 
1,1783.  The  opera 


of  Operas,  or  Tom  Thomb  tiie 
Orcat^lTSSl  Dido andJSncat. I'm. 
Tbe  FaU  of  PhaeCoa.  1738.  Mutlc 
Ib  Zara.  179B.  Comna.  1738.  The 
JwlCBwnt  of  Park.  ITiOs.  Alfred. 
tf40.  Songs  In  As  You  Uke  It, 
174a  Soossfai  Twelfth  Night,  174L 
Tbe  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethoal  Green. 
t7«L  Boors  In  The  MerdiaDt  of 
Tcnte«.174a:  Britannia.  1748.  Eliza. 
TfO.  Thomas  and  eaUr.  1748.  The 


Pepin's  Campaign,  174&  If  usie  bi 
The  Tempest,  1748.  Neptune  and 
Amphltrlte.  1746.  Don  Sarerio, 
17481  Dirge  in  Borneo  and  Juliet, 
178a  Tbe  Propheteas.  1780.  The 
Sultan,  17Se.  Artaxerxes.  17G2. 
Love  in  a  Tillage  (chiefly  compiled). 
17IHL  The  Birth  of  Hercnies  (not 
acted).  176S.  Tbe  Guardian  out- 
witted, ITH.  Olimpiade  (Itelian 
opera),  178Bk   The  Ladles'  Frolic, 

1770.  Additions  to  PurceU's  King 
Arthur,  177a    Tbe  Fairy  Prince. 

1771.  The  Cooper,  1772,    Chonues 


177S.  The  Contest  of  Beaotr  and 
yirtoe,I778.  AchOles  hi  Petticoats, 
1778.  Haj  Day.  177B.  Phcebe  at 
OoQTt,  177&  Muaio  in  Maion's 
Oaractkeus,  1776.  Besides  these 
Ame  composed  many  incidental 
songs,  etc.  for  other  plays,  as  The 
Tender  Husband,  The  RehearaaU 
The  Rival  Queens,  etc.  Collections 
of  songs  under  the  following  titles : 
Lyric   Hannony.    The   Agraeable 


Ttanple  of  Dnlneas,  1740L     Ung  Uu  Mason's  SlfUda.  1772;  The  Bose. 


meat,  Tbe  Whiter^  Amusements, 
The  Syren.  Vocal  Melody.  1788. 
The  Vocal  Grove,  1774.  and  nearly 
twenty  books  of  songs  sung  at 
Vauxhall.  Banelagh.  and  Maiyle- 
bone  Gardens.  Glees.  Catches,  and 
Oanoia:  thirteen gleo, ten catdies, 
and  six  canons,  are  printed  in  War- 
ren's collections.  Ode  on  Shak- 
spere,  1700.  Sonatas  or  lessons  for 
the  harpslehord.  Organ  Concertos. 
Overtaxes  etc.  for  the  orchestra. 

[W.  H.  H.] 
ABNOLD,  JoHANir  GtOTTFRIED,  violoncellist 
and  composer,  bom  in  1773,  was  the  son  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  Kiedemhall  near  Oehringen  in 
Wurtemberg.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he 
showed  such  a  passion  and  aptitude  for  music 
that  his  fother  apprenticed  him  in  his  twelfth 
year  to  the  musi(4l  director  (Stadtmusikus)  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  KOnzelsau.  During 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
practice  of  the  violoncello,  at  which,  under  the 
influence  of  a  most  exacting  master,  he  worked 
with  such  diligence  as,  it  is  said,  permanently  to 
injure  his  health.  In  1 789  his  term  of  apprentice- 
ship came  to  an  end,  and  the  following  year  he 
took  his  first  regular  engagement  at  Wertheim, 
where  his  undo,  Friedrich  Adam  Arnold,  was 
established  as  musical  director.  He  continued  to 
study  with  unabated  energy.  After  making 
concert  tours  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  he 
spent  some  time  at  Batisbon  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  instruction  of  the  able  violon- 
cellist Willmann.  Making  constant  improvement, 
he  visited  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  at  which  latter 
town  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Bernard  Bombeig,  whose  style 
and  method  he  studied  to  great  advantage. 
In  1798  he  became  attached  to  the  theatre 
at  Frankfort  as  first  violonceUist,  where  he 
occupied  himself  much  with  composition,  and 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  both  as  executant  and 
teacher.  The  career  however  of  this  young  and 
talented  artist  was  speedily  cut  short,  for  he  died 
of  an  afi*ection  of  the  lungs  in  1806  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  Besides  oompositicns  and 
'transcriptions'  for  his  own  particular  instm- 
ment,  he  wrote  original  pieces  for  the  flute  and 
piano,  and  made  quartet  arrangements  of  various 
operas,  etc.  F^tis  (* Biographic *)  gives  a  list  of 
his  compositions,  including  five  concertos  for  the 
violoncello;  a  symphonie  concertante  for  two  flutes 
and  orchestra ;  airs  with  variations,  op.  9  (Bonn) ; 
easy  pieces  for  the  guitar,  eta  [T.  P.  H.] 

ABNOLD,  Samuel,  Mus.  Doc.  Bom  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  10,  1740,  and  educated  in  the  Chapel 
Boyal  under  Bernard  Gates  and  Dr.  Nares. 
His  progress  was  so  great  that  before  he  had 
attained  his  twenty-tUrd  year  Beard  engaged 
him  as  composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  in  1765  he  brought  out  the  opera  of 
<The  Maid  of  the  Mill.^  Many  of  the  songs 
were  selected  from  the  works  of  Bach,  Galuppi, 
Jomelli,  and  other  Italian  writers.  This  opera 
was  one  of  the  first,  since  the  time  of  PurceU,  in 
which  ooncerted  music  was  employed  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  stage,  and  it  was  used  by 
Arnold  with  great  devemess.  The  success  of  the 
work  decided  the  oomposer's^ture  connection 
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with  the  stage,  which  he  cultivated  with  such 
diligence  and  suocess,  that  ^m  1765  to  1802  he 
produced  no  less  than  forty-three  operas,  musical 
afterpieces,  and  pantomimes.  His  attention  was 
early  directed  to  sacred  music,  and  his  first  pro- 
duction of  this  kind  was  an  oratorio  called  '  The 
Cure  of  Saul/  performed  in  1767,  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  produced  '  Abimelech/  and  after- 
wards 'The  Resurrection,'  and  'The  Prodigal  Son,* 
which  were  performed  during  several  suocessive 
seasons  under  his  own  direction. 

In  1769  Arnold  purchased  Marylebone  Gar- 
dens, then  a  place  of  fiishionable  resort,  which 
he  rendered  more  attractive  by  composing  and 
producing  several  burlettas,  performed  by  the 
principal  singers  of  the  time.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, he  retired  from  the  speculation  with  con- 
siderable loss.  (See  Marylebone  Gardens.) 
In  1773  Arnold's  oratorio  of  'The  Prodigal 
Son  *  was  performed  at  the  installation  of  Lord 
North  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. On  this  occasion  Arnold  was  offered  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  but  he 
preferred  taking  it  in  the  prescribed  mode.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Professor,  returned  the 
candidate's  exercise  unopened,  remarking,  'Sir, 
it  is  quite  imnecessary  to  scrutinise  an  exercise 
written  by  the  composer  of  The  Prodigal  Son.' 

Dr.  Arnold  succeeded  Dr.  Nares  in  1783  as 
Organist  and  Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  for 
which  establishment  he  wrote  several  services 
and  anthems.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
a  continuation  of  Boyce's  '  Cathedral  Music,'  in 
four  volumes,  a  new  edition  of  which  was  iraued 
in  1847  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  In 
1 791,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Calloott,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  'The  Psalms  of  David,' 
etc.  He  also  published  '  An  Ode  for  the  Anni- 
Tersary  of  the  London  Hospital.' 

In  1786  Dr.  Arnold  issued  proposals  for  a 
uniform  edition  of  Handel's  works,  and  the 
list  was  headed  by  George  III  as  a  subscriber 
for  twenty-five  copies.  He  met  with  sufficient 
encouragement  to  cany  it  on  to  168  numbers, 
or  about  forty  volumes,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  plan,  for  the  edition  con- 
tains only  five  out  of  Handel's  forty-three  operas. 
It  was  about  this  time  that,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Callcott,  he  established  the  Glee 
Club  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Stanley  he  joined 
Linley  as  conductor  of  the  oratorios  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  some  time  a  profitable  speculation,  but 
at  length  opposed  by  Ashley  at  Covent  Garden, 
who  by  converting  the  so-called  oratorio  into  a 
medley  of  light  compositions,  stimulated  the 
public  appetite  for  novelty,  and  the  more  clas- 
sical performance  at  the  rival  theatre  was  de- 
serted. His  last  oratorio,  '  Elijah,'  was  produced 
in  1 8 10,  but  it  met  with  little  success,  and  was 
not  repeated. 

In  1 789  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  Conductor 
of  the  Academy  op  Ancient  Music,  a  noble 
institution  then  in  its  decline ;  in  1 793  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Cooke  as  Organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  three  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
P.  Hayes,  was  requested  to  conduct  ^e  yearly 


17MiBMk«tlblMr.lT9a  C 
of  Otlab.  179L  Htfiequin  ud 
Fkintus.  ITSe.  ChUdrea  In  tin 
Wood.  1718.  Anld  Robin  Gnj. 
17M.  Zorinskl.I7B(L  Mount&lneen. 
17K,  Who  FlajB  the  Beckoolnc* 
ITWw  Lor«MdlfoM7.1?9&  Bw 
ntu  Dar.  17M.  Sbtpwreck.  ITMw 
Italian  Monk.  1797.  Fabe  and  Tma. 
1798.  Throw  FhTsie  to  th«  Dog». 
179R.  Oambro-Brltons.  179R.  OU. 
or  Thrao-flnsered  Jack,  1800.  fit- 
Tlew.UGS.  Conalr.UOl.  Veteran 
1^.1801.  Sixty-Third  Letter.  180L 
Fairies' BereU,  1808. 
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performance  at  St.  Paul*s  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy.  About  two  years  afterwarda 
a  faXL  from  the  steps  of  his  library  oooaaicmed 
a  tedious  confinementy-  and  probably  hastened 
his  death.  He  died  October  32,  1802.  His 
remains  were  deposited  near  those  of  his  great 
predecessors,  Puixsell,  Blow,  and  Croft,  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dr.  Arnold  wrote  with  great  facility  and  cor- 
rectness, but  the  demand  upon  his  powers  was 
too  varied  and  too  incessant  to  aUow  of  his 
attaining  great  ezcellenoe  in  any  department  of 
his  art. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  his  dramatic  compo- 
sitions : — 

Maid  of  the  MtU.  17BBL 
mood.  17V7.  Pormit,  ITTOi  Mother 
ShIptOD.  1770L  SOD-In-La«,  1779. 
Bummer  Amnaement,  1779.  Fire 
and  Water,  1780.  Wedding  Night. 
1780.  Sllrer  Tankatd.  1780.  Dead 
AllTe.l7Hl.  Oattel  of  Andalula. 
1782.  Harlequin  Ttegne.  178S. 
Oretna  Oreen.  ITS.  Bunt  the 
supper.  1784.  Two  to  One,  1784. 
Here.  There,  and  KTerywhere.  1784. 
Turk  and  No  Turk.  ITSBb  Siege  of 
Ouzn>la,  178S.  Inkle  and  Yarico. 
1787.  Enraged  Musician,  1788.  Bat- 
tle of  Hexham,  1789.   New  Spain, 

The  work  by  which  Arnold  will  be  longest 
remembered  is  entitled  'Cathedral  Music,  beinc 
a  collection  in  score  of  the  most  valuable  and 
useful  compositions  for  that  service  by  the  several 
English  masters  of  the  last  300  years ;  selected 
and  revised  by  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  Orgiuiist  and 
Composer  to  His  Majesty^s  Boyal  Chapels.'  The 
Preface  is  dated  480,  Strand,  Nov.  i,  1790.  The 
contents  are  as  follows : — 

VOL.  1. 
Fatilck,  M. and  B.  Serr.  Gifflnor. 
Child,  M.  and  E.  Serv.  E  minor. 
Do.  Fun  Anth..  If  the  Lord. 
Do.  F.  A.  0  pnj, 
Clark.  Sanctut. 
Kent,  F.  A.  Hearken  onto. 
Ctoft.  VerM  Anth..  I  wlU  glTa. 
King.  F.  A.  Hear  O  Lord. 
Do.  F.  A.  B«}olce  bi  the  Lord. 
Do.  M.and  K  Serr.  B  flat. 
Croft,  M.  Serr.  B  minor. 
Aklrlch.  M.  and  B.  Serr.  in  A. 
Do.  2  Chantk 

FurceO.  Vene  A.  Bleaed  an  tfaCT. 
Tallis.  F.  A.  An  people. 
OoUwln.  M.  and  B.  Serr.  In  F. 
Weldon,  Solo  A.  O  Ood  Thou  hast 
AMrlch.  F.  A.  We  have  heard. 
Ooldwin,  F.  A.  Behold  vay  lemuit 
Aldrich.  F.  A.  Not  unto  us. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  praise. 

VOL.  a. 
Greene,  M.  and  K  Serr.  In  0. 
Do.  8ok>  A.  Praise  the  Lord. 
Do.  V.  A.  Like  as  the  hait 
Croft.  ▼.  A.  Be  merdf^ 
King,  M.  and  E.  Serv.  hi  F. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  prajr. 
Greene,  T.  A.  O  LarA  I  wffl. 
Da  V.  A.  I  will  magnify. 
King,  M  and  E.  Senr.  In  A. 
Tudway,  V.  A.  Thou  o  Lord. 
Wddon.  F.  A.  Who  can  teU. 
Greene.  V.  A..  O  praise. 

{Harmonieon  for  1 830;  Old  FlaybiUs;  Biog. 
Did,  U.  K.  S,)  [E.  F.  R.] 

ARNOULD,  Madelbikb  Sophtb,  a  funons 
actress  and  singer,  and  the  original  Iphigenie  in 
Gluck*s  opera.  Bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1744, 
in  the  same  room  in  the  Rue  de  Bethisy  in  whidi 
Admiral  Coligny  was  murdered,  Aug.  24,  157  a. 


Brran.  M.  and  S.  Serr.  In  d 
Travers,  M.  Serr.  hi  F. 

VOLS. 
Boyee.  M.  Serv.  in  A. 
Do.  80I0  A.  Lord  whatli. 
Do.  F.  A.  Save  me  o  God. 
Chants  by  SaTsge.  Traven,  Kith, 

Kent. 
Boyee.  Solo  A.  Lord  teadi  ua. 
TalUa,  F.  A.  Bear  the  Toloe. 
Aldrich.  V.  A.  I  am  wen  pleased. 
Travers.  8.  A.  Ponder  my  worda. 
Nares.  M.  and  E.  Berr.  fak  F. 
Do.  F.  A.  Blessed  Is  he. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  Lord  grant. 
Da  F.  A.  Try  ma^ 
Do.  ChanL 

Travers,  Ta  Deum  In  D. 
Kfaig.  M.  and  £.  Serv.  in  O.    - 
Do.  V.  A.  WberewittiaL 
Greoie,  V.  A.  Hear  my  prayor. 
B<^oe,  8.  A.  Turn  Thee. 
Do.  F.  A.  Blesshig  and  ^017. 
King.  M.  Serv.  hi  A. 
Hall  and  Hine.  Te  Deom  and  Jalk 
Greene.  V.  A.  O  God  Thou  faast. 
Ayrton,  Chant. 
Travers.  V.  A.  Asorfha. 
Aldrich.  E.  Serv.  in  F. 
Dupuis,  Chant. 

Boyoe.  S.  A.  Ponder  my  ivordg. 
Greene,  8.  A.  O  Lord  God. 

VOL.4. 
The  Organ  part  to  the  flN«|olB8; 
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ARNOULD. 

The  Princess  of  Modena  hearing  the  cihild  sing 
In  the  church  of  Yal  de  Gr&ce  was  so  charmed 
that  she  recommended  her  to  the  royal  Intendant 
of  Music.  Against  the  will  of  her  mother, 
Sophie  became  a  member  of  the  Chi^)elle  Boy- 
ale,  and  was  taught  comedy  by  Mile.  Hippolyte 
Clairon,  and  sii^ng  by  MUe.  T^  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  hearing  her  on  one  occasion  was  so 
much  struck  by  the  young  artist  that  she 
characteristically  said,  'With  such  talents  you 
may  become  a  princess.'  She  made  her  d^but  on 
I^oc.  15,  1757,  and  renamed  on  the  stage  till 
1 778,  ihe  most  admired  artist  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
In  that  year  she  left  the  boards  and  retired  into 
private  life.  MUe.  Amould  was  not  less  re- 
nowned for  her  wit  and  power  of  conversation 
than  for  her  ability  as  a  singer  and  actor.  The 
'  Amouldiana '  contain  a  host  of  her  caustic  and 
witty  speeches.    She  died  in  1803.  [F.  G.] 

ARPEGGIO  (Ital.,  from  Arpa,  the  harp; 
Arpeggictre,  to  play  upon  the  harp).  ite 
employment  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  of 
the  notes  of  a  chord  in  succession  instead  of 
simultaneously;  also,  in  pianoforte  music,  the 
breaking  or  spreading  of  a  chord,  either  upwards 
or  downwards. 

The  introduction  of  the  arpeggio  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  a  melody  marks  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  pianoforte  music.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  about  1730  by 
Albearti,  a  Venetian  amateur  musician,  in  whose 
'  Vlil  Senate  per  Cembalo '  are  found  the  earliest 
8u;iis  of  emancipation  from  the  contrapuntal  form 
ox  aocoinpaniment  exclusively  used  up  to  that 
time.  The  simple  kind  of  aip^eggio  employed  by 
him,  which  is  still  known  as  the  '  Albert!  bass/ 
(Ex.  i)  has  since  become  fully  developed,  not 
alone  as  accompaniment,  but  also  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  most  brilliant  instrumental  passages 
of  modem  music. 
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Arpeggio  passages  such  as  those  alluded  to  are 
almost  invariably  written  out  in  full,  but  the 
simple  spreading  of  the  notes  of  a  chord  (in 
contradistinction  to  concento,  the  soimding  of  all 
the  notes  together)  is  usually  indicated  by  certain 
signs.  According  to  Turk  ('  Clavierschule  *)  the 
signs  for  the  arpeggio,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
note,  are  as  in  Ex.  2,  those  for  the  descending 
arpeggio  as  in  Ex.  3.  The  latter  is  however  only 
met  with  in  old  music ;  the  downward  arpeggio, 
which  is  but  rarely  employed  in  modem  music, 
being  now  always  written  in  full. 


The  arpegno  in  modem  music  is  usually 
indicated  as  m  Ex.  4,  and  occasionally  (as  for 
instance  in  some  of  Hunmiel*s  compositions)  by  a 
stroke  across  the  chord  (Ex.  5).  .  'Dna  is  however 
incorrect,  as  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
combination  of  arpeggio  with  Acciaoatuba, 
which,  according  to  Emanuel  Bach,  is  to  be 
written  and  played  as  in  Ex.  6. 

4-  5.        6. 


In  the  arp^igio  as  above,  the  notes  when  once 

sounded  are  all  sustained  to  the  full  value  of  the 

chord,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  foreign 

note   (the  acciacatura)  in    Ex.  6.      Sometimes 

however  certain  notes  are  required  to  be  held 

while  the  others  are  released;  in  this  case  the 

chord  is  written  as  in  Ex.  7. 
• 

7. 


The  arpeggio  should,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  begin  at  the  moment  due  to  the 
chord,  whether,  it  is  indicated  by  the  sign  or  by 
small  notes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  a  chord  is  weakened  and  often  spoilt  by 
being  begun  before  its  time,  as  is  the  bskd  habit 
of  many  inexperienced  players.  Thus  the  com- 
mencement of  Mozart*s  'Sonata  in  G'  (Ex.  8) 
should  be  played  as  in  Ex.  9,  and  ^ot  as  in  Ex.  10. 

8»        Allegro, 


m 


Nevertheless  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  there 
are  cases  in  modem  music  in  which  it  is  advis- 
able to  break  the  rule  and  idlQw  the  last  note 
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of  the  arpeggio  to  fiUl  upon  the  beat,  as  for  in- 
stance  in  Mendelasohn^s  'lieder  ohne  Worte/ 
Book  y.  No.  i,  where  the  lame  note  often  serveB 
as  the  last  note  of  an  arpegnzio  and  at  the  same 
time  as  an  essential  note  of  the  melody,  and  on 
that  account  will  not  bear  the  delay  whx6h  would 
arise  if  the  arpeggio  were  played  according  to 
rule.  (See  Ex.  ii,  which  could  scarcely  be 
playedasinEx.  la). 


."•  J^.  r~^ 


In  music  of  the  time  of  Bach  a  sequence  of 
chords  is  sometimes  met  with  bearing  the  word 
'  arpeggio* ;  in  this  case  the  order  of  breaking  the 
chord,  and  even  the  number  of  times  the  same 
chord  may  be  broken,  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
performer,  as  in  Bach*s  'Sonata  for  Pianoforte 
and  "Violin,*  No.  a  (Ex.  13),  which  is  usually 
played  as  in  Ex.  14. 

13*     Violin. 


Sometimes  the  arpeggio  of  the  first  chord  of 
a  sequence  is  written  out  in  full,  as  an  indication 
to  the  player  of  the  rate  of  movement  to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  passage.    This  is  the  case  in 


ARPEGGIO. 

Bach's  'Fantasia  Cromatica,'  (Ex.  15),  which  is 
intended  to  be  played  as  in  Ex.  16.  Such 
indications  however  need  not  always  be  strictly 
followed,  and  indeed  Mendelssohn,  speaking  of 
the  passage  quoted,  says  in  a  letter  to  his  sister : 
'  I  take  me  liberty  to  play  them  (the  arpeggios) 
with  every  possible  cretcmdo  and  piano  and  /., 
with  pedal  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  basi 
notes  doubled  as  well.  .  .  .  N.B.  £kkch  duxd 
is  broken  twice,  and  later  on  only  once,  as  it 
hai^ens.*  (Mendelsohn,  'Briefer*  ii.  p.  241). 
In  the  same  letter  he  gives  as  an  illustratioQ  the 
passage  as  in  Ex.  17. 


When  an  appogspatura  is  applied  to  an  aipegjdo 
chord,  it  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  notes  of  we 
arpeggio,  and  occasions  a  delay  of  the  particular 
note  to  which  it  belongs  equal  to  the  time 
required  for  its  performance,  whethw  it  be  long 
or  short  (Ex.18). 


Chords  are  occasionally  met  with  (especially  in 
Haydn's  pianoforte  sonatas)  which  are  partlif 
arpeggio,  one  hand  having  to  spread  the  chord 
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>  while  the  other  plays  the  notes  all  together; 
the  correct  rendermg  of  such  chords  is  as  follows 
(Ex.  19). 

I     4 
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m 


^m 


i^   p 


i 


m 


^ 


[P.  T.] 

ARPEGGIONE,  or  Guitab  Violoncello, 
a  stringed  instnunent,  played  with  a  bow,  which 
was  invented  by  G.  Staufer,  of  Vienna,  in  1823, 
but  i^pears  never  to  have  come  much  into  use, 
and  whose  very  name  would  probablv  now  be 
unknown,  if  it  were  not  for  an  mteresting  sonata 
(in  A)  for  pianoforte  and  arpeggione  by  Franz 
Schubert,  written  in  1834,  and  only  lately  pub- 
lished (Vienna,  J.  P.  Gotthardt). 

The  arpeggione  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
size  of  the  viol-da-gamba.  or  a  small  violoncello ; 
the  shu^  of  the  body  something  like  that  of  the 
guitar.  The  finger-board  had  frets,  and  the  six 
strings  were  tuned  thus — 


An  instruction-book  for  the  arpc^one  by  Vine. 
Schuster,  the  same  for  whom  Schubert  wrote 
his  sonata,  has  been  published  by  A.  Diabelli 
and  Co.,  of  Vienna.  [P.  D.] 

ARRANGEMENT,  or  ADAPTATION,  is 
the  musical  counterpart  of  literaiy  translation. 
Voices  or  instruments  are  as  languages  by  which 
the  thoughts  or  emotions  of  composers  are  made 
known  to  the  world ;  and  the  object  of  arrange- 
ment is  to  make  that  which  was  written  in  one 
musical  laniruage  intelligible  in  another. 

The  functions  of  the  arranger  and  translator 
are  similar ;  for  instruments,  like  languages,  are 
characterised  by  peculiar  idioms  and  special 
aptitudes  and  deficiencies  which  call  for  critical 
ability  and  knowledge  of  corresponding  modes 
of  expression  in  dealing  with  them.  But  more 
than  all,  the  most  indispensable  quality  to  both 
is  a  capacity  to  understand  the  work  they  have 
to  deal  with.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  put  note 
for  note  or  word  for  word  or  even  to  find 
corresponding  idioms.  The  meanings  and  values 
of  words  and  notes  are  variable  with  their 
relative  positions,  and  the  choice  of  them 
dranands  appreciation  of  the  work  generally,  as 
well  as  of  the  detiuls  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed.  It  demands,  in  fiict,  a  certain 
corzespondence   of   feeling   with    the    original 


author  in  the  mind  of  the  arranger  .or  translator. 
Authors  have  often  bean  fortunate  in  having  other 
great  authors  for  their  translatcnrs,  but  few  have 
written  theur  own  works  in  more  languages  than 
one.  Music  has  had  the  advantage  of  not  only 
having  arrangements  by  the  greatest  masters,  but 
arrangements  by  them  of  their  own  works.  Such 
cases  ought  to  be  the  highest  order  of  their  kind, 
and  if  there  are  any  things  worth  noting  in  the 
comparison  between  arrangements  and  originals 
they  ought  to  be  found  there. 

The  earliest  things  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  arrangements  were  the  publications  of  parts 
of  early  operas,  such  as  the  recitatives  and  airs 
with  merely  figured  bass  and  occasional  indi- 
cations of  a  fi^re  or  a  melody  for  the  aooom- 
paniment.  In  this  manner  were  published  operas 
of  Lulli  and  Handel,  and  many  now  forgotten 
composers  for  th6  stage  of  their  time  and  before ; 
but  these  are  not  of  a  nature  to  arouse  much 
interest. 

The  first  arrangements  which  have  any  great 
artistic  value  are  Bach's ;  and  as  they  are  many 
of  them  of  his  own  works,  there  is,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  especial  reason  for  putting  con- 
fidence in  such  conclusions  as  can  be  arrived  at 
from  the  consideration  of  his  mode  of  proce- 
dure. At  the  time  when  his  attention  was  first 
strongly  attracted  to  Italian  instrumental  music 
by  the  prindples  of  form  which  their  composers 
had  originated,  and  worked  with  great  skill, 
he  arranged  sixteen  violin  concertos  of  Vivaldi's 
for  the  clavier  solo,  and  three  of  the  same  and  a 
first  movement  for  the  organ.  Of  the  originals  of 
these  it  appears  firom  Spitta*  that  there  is  only 
one  to  be  found  for  comparison;  but,  as  Spitta 
observes,  from  the  freedom  with  which  Bach 
treated  his  original  in  this  instance  it  is 
legitimate  to  infer  his  treatment  of  the  others. 
Vivaldi's  existing  concerto  is  in  G  major,  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  second  in  Bach's  series— in  the 
same  key  (Dorfiel,  442).^  In  form  it  is  excellent, 
but  its  ideas  are  frequently  crude  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  their  treatment  is  often  thin  and  weak. 
Bach's  object  being  rather  to  have  good  illus- 
trations of  beauty  of  form  than  substimce,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  alter  the  details  of  figures,  rhythms, 
and  melodies,  and  even  successions  of  keys,  to 
amplify  cadences,  and  add  inner  parts,  tul  the 
whole  is  transformed  into  a  Bach-commentary  on 
the  form-principles  of  the  Italians  rather  than  an 
arrangement  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 
It  is  not  however  an  instance  to  justify  arrangers 
in  like  freedom,  as  it  is  obviously  exceptional, 
and  is  moreover  in  marked  opposition  to  Bach's 
arrangements  of  his  own  works. 

Some  of  these  are  of  a  nature  to  induce  the 
expectation  that  the  changes  would  be  consider- 
able; as  for  instance  the  arrangement  of  the 
prelude  to  the  Solo  Violin  Sonata  in  E,  as  the 
introduction  in  D  to  the  Cantata '  Wir  danken  dir 
Gotf  for  obligato  organ  with  accompaniment 

>  Johonn  SebMUui  BmOu  von  PhiUpp  Spltte,  roL  L  p.  410  (Breli- 
kopr.  108). 

s  Thlf  and  itmllw  rafmnoM  ira  to  the  Tfaematk  Ofttak>0iM  of  BMsh** 
pablhhed  instninMnUl  works  br  Alfired  DdrffU  (Pet«n.  1887). 

•  Ldpils  Bachseaallichafl.  Cantata  28 (Vol  r.  Nowfl). 
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of  strings  oboes  and  trumpets.  The  original 
movement  consists  almost  throughout  of  con- 
tinually moving  semiquavers  embraoinsr  many 
thorough  violin  passages,  and  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  afford  much  material  to  support  its 
changed  condition.  But  a  comparison  shows 
that  there  is  no  change  of  material  importance  in 
the  whole,  unless  an  accompaniment  of  masterly 
simplicity  can  be  called  a  change.  There  are 
immaterial  alterations  of  notes  here  and  there  for 
the  convenience  of  the  player,  and  the  figure 


in  the  violin  sonata^  is  changed  into 


in  the  organ  arrangement — and  so  on,  f<v  effect, 
and  that  is  all. 

Another  instance  of  a  like  nature  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fugue  from  the  solo  violin 
sonata  in  G  minor  (No.  i)  for  Organ  in  D  minor 
(Dorffel,  821).  Here  the  changes  are  more  impor- 
tant though  still  remarkably  slight  considering 
the  difference  between  the  violm  and  the  two 
hands  and  pedals  of  an  or^an. 

The  most  important  changes  are  the  follow- 
ing :^ 

The  last  half  of  bar  5  and  the  first  of  bar  6 
are  amplified  into  a  bar  and  two  halves  to  en- 
able the  pedab  to  come  in  with  the  subject  in 
the  orthodox  manner. 


VioUn 


JT^^ 


In  the  same  manner  two  half-bars  are  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  bar  38,  where  the  pedal  comes 
in  a  second  time  with  a  quotation  of  the  siibject 
not  in  the  original.  In  bar  16  there  is  a  similar 
point  not  in  the  original,  which  however  makes 
no  chans^e  in  the  harmony. 

The  further  alterations  amount  to  the  filling 
up  and  wider  distribution  of  the  original  harmonies, 
the  addition  of  passinff  notes  and  grace  notes, 
and  the  remodellinsr  of  violin  passages ;  of  the 
nature  of  all  which  changes  the  following  bar 
is  an  admirable  instance — 


Violin 


J^^^'xj-zr  I 


Two  other  arrangements  of  Bach's,  namely  that 
of  the  first  violin  concerto  in  A  minor,  and  of 
the  second  in  E  major  as  concertos  for  the 
clavier  in  G  minor  and  D  major  respectively 
(Dorffel,  600,  603  ;  564,  570%  are  not  only  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  but  become  doubly  so  when 
compared  with  Beethoven's  arrangement  of  bis 
violin  concerto  in  D  as  a  pianoforte  concerto. ' 

The  first  essential  in  these  cases  was  to  add 
a  sufficiently  important  part  for  the  left  hand, 
and  the  methods  adopted  afford  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  clumicteristics  of  the  two 
great  masters  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
instruments  they  wrote  for.  A  portion  of  this 
requirement  Bach  supplies  from  the  string  ac- 
companiment, frequentlv  without  alteration ;  but 
a  great  deal  appears  to  be  new  till  it  is  analysed ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  independent  part  given  to  the 
left  hand  in  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto  in 
G  minor  from  the  twenty-fifth  bar  almost  to  the 
end,  which  is  as  superbly  fresh  and  )>ointed  as  it 
is  smooth  and  natural  throughout.  On  examina- 
tion this  passage — which  deserves  quotation  if  it 
were  not  too  long— proves  to  be  a  long  variatioQ 
on  the  original  bass  of  the  accompaniment^  and 
perfectly  faithful  to  its  source. 

Bach  B  principle  in  this  and  in  other  cases  of 
like  nature  is  contrapuntal;  Beethoven's  is  the 
exact  contrary  almost  throughout.  He  supplies 
his  left  hand  mainly  with  unisons  and  uniikms 
disguised  by  various  devices  (which  is  in  con- 
formity with  his  practice  in  his  two  great  concertos 
in  G  and  £  flat,  in  which  the  use  of  unisons 
and  disguised  unisons  for  the  two  hands  is  very 
extensive) ;  and  where  a  new  accompaniment  is 
inserted  it  is  of  the  very  simplest  kmd  possible, 
such  as 


after  the  cadenza  in  the  first  movement ;  or  else 
it  is  in  simple  chords,  forming  unobtrusive 
answers  to  figures  and  rhythms  in  the  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

1  Breltkopr^ edition^ BMUxmn.  No.  7X 
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Both  masters  alter  the  original  violin  figrures 
here  and  there  for  convenience  or  effect.  Thus 
Bach,  in  the  last  movement  of  the  G  minor 
clavier  concerto  (Diirffel,  566),  puts 
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and  in  the  last  movement  of  the  D  migor  (DorffeL 
573)  puts 


in  the  E  major  violin  concerto. 

The  nature  of  Beethoveu*s  alterations  may  be 
judged  of  &om  the  following  quotation  from  the 
last  movement,  after  the  cadenza : — 


ViotiH 


Another  typical  alteration  is  after  the  coda  in 
the  first  movement,  where,  in  the  thirteenth  bar 
from  the  end,  in  order  to  give  the  left  hand  some- 
thing to  do,  Beethoven  anticipates  the  figure 
of  smoothly  flowing  semiquavers  with  which  the 
pitft  of  the  violin  closes,  making  the  two  hands 
alternate  till  they  join  in  playing  the  last  passage 
in  octaves.  In  both  masters'  works  there  are 
instances  of  holding  notes  being  changed  into 
shakes  in  the  arrangements,  as  in  the  7th  and 
8th  bars  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  D  concerto 
of  Bachy  and  the  2nd  and  5th  bars  after  the  first 
tutti  in  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  concerto. 
In  both  there  are  instances  of  simple  devices  to 
avoid  rapid  repetition  of  notes,  which  is  an  easy 
process  on  the  violin,  but  an  effort  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  consequently  produces  a  different  effect. 
They  both  ampUfy  arpeggio  passages  within 
moderate  bounds,  both  are  alike  careful  to  find 
a  precedent  for  the  form  of  a  change  when  one 
becomes  necessary,  and  in  both  the  care  taken  to 
be  fiftithful  to  the  originals  is  conspicuous. 

The  same  care  is  observable  in  another 
arrangement  of  Beethoven's,  viz.  the  Pianoforte 
Trio  ^  made  from  his  second  symphony. 

The  comparison  between  these  is  very  interest- 
ing owing    to    the    unflagging  variety  of   the 
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distribntioa  of  the  orchestral  parts  to  the  three 
instruments.  The  pianoforte  naturally  takes  the 
substance  of  the  work,  but  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  the  others  into  subordination.  The 
strings  are  used  mostly  to  mark  special  orchestral 
points  and  contrasts,  and  to  take  such  things  as 
the  pianoforte  is  unfitted  for.  Their  distribution 
is  so  free  that  the  violin  will  sometimes  take 
notes  that  are  in  the  parts  of  three  or  more  in* 
struments  in  a  single  bar.  In  other  respects  the 
strings  are  used  to  reinforce  the  accompaniment, 
so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  violin  in  the  trio 
plays  more  of  the  second  violin  part  than  of  the 
first,  and  the  violoncello  of  any  other  instrument 
from  basso  to  oboe  than  the  part  given  to  it  in 
the  symphony. 

The  changes  made  are  few  and  only  such  as 
are  necessitated  by  technical  differences,  and  are 
of  the  same  simple  kind  with  those  in  the  concerto^ 
and  originating  in  similar  circumstances.  Every- 
thing in  the  distribution  of  the  instruments  sub- 
serves some  purpose,  and  the  re-Sorting  of  the 
details  always  indicates  some  definite  principle 
not  at  variance  with  the  style  of  the  ori^nal. 

An  illustration  of  the  highest  order  in  more 
modem  works  is  found  in  the  exquisitely  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream* 
music  for  four  hands  on  one  pianoforte  by 
Mendelssohn  himself. 

The  step  from  Beethoven  to  Mendelssohn 
embraoes  a  considerable  development  of  the 
knowled};e  of  the  technical  and  tonal  qualities 
of  the  pianoforte,  as  well  as  of  its  mechanical 
improvement  as  an  instrument.  This  becomes 
apparent  in  the  different  characteristics  of  Men- 
delssohn's work,  which  in  matter  of  detail  is 
much  more  free  than  Beethoven's,  though  quite 
as  fiuthful  in  general  effect. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  overture  is  an 
instance  in  point,  where  that  which  appears  in 
the  score  as 
VioUns  divided 


is  in  the  pinnoforte  arrangement  given  as 


the  object  evidently  being  to  avoid  the  repetition 
and  the  rapid  thirds  which  would  mar  the  light- 
ness and  crispness  and  delicacy  of  the  passage. 

In  one  instance  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
a  diametrically  contrary  process,  where  Bottom  s 
bray,  which  in  the  original  is  given  to  strings  and 
clarinets  (a),  is  given  in  the  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment as  at  {h)  : — 
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It  if  to  be  remarked  that  the  anangement 
of  the  overture  is  written  in  notee  of  half  the 
value  of  those  of  the  orchestral  score,  with  twice 
the  amount  in  each  bar;  except  the  lour 
characteristic  wind-chords— tonic,  dominant,  sub- 
dominant,  and  tonic — which  are  semibreves,  as 
in  the  original,  whenever  they  occur ;  in  all  the 
rest  semiquavers  stand  for  quavers,  quavers  for 
crotchets,  crotchets  for  minims,  etc.,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  above  examples.  The 
change  may  possibly  have  been  made  in  the 
hope  that  the  players  would  be  more  likely 
to  hit  the  character  of  the  work  when  pla3ring 
from  the  quicker  looking  notes ;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  vague  idea  of  conforming  to  a  kind  of 
etiquette  noticeable  in  music,  chaii^  music  affect- 
ing the  longer  looking  notes,  such  as  semibreves 
and  minims,  while  ordiestral  music  has  the  faster 
looking  notes,  such  as  quavers  (overtures  to 
*  Coriolan,'  *  Leonore,'  *  Udelio,*  *  Jessonda,*  etc.), 
and  pianoforte  music  descends  to  semiquavers — 
as  though  to  mark  the  relative  degrees  of  dignity. 

The  pianoforte  arran^rement  of  the  scherzo  of 
the  '  Midsummer  Ni^hrs  Dream  *  abounds  with 
happy  devices  for  avoiding  rapid  repetitions,  and 
for  expressing  contrasts  of  wind  and  strings,  and 
imitating  the  effect  of  many  orchestral  parts  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  put  into  the  arrangement 
in  their  entirety.  One  of  the  happiest  passages 
in  the  whole  work  is  the  arrangement  of  Uie 
passage  on  the  tonic  pedal  at  i£e  end  of  this 
movement. 


(0  pcdalf  pizzieaU  basH,  and  Cormi  and  TromU  on  first 
beat  qf  each  bar,) 

Primo  \ 


Mendelssohn  often  takes  the  freedom  of  slightly 
altering  the  details  of  a  quick  passage  in  order 
to  give  it  greater  interest  as  a  pianoforte  figure ; 
which  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  development  of 
the  theoiy  of  the  relative  idiomatic  modes  of 
expression  of  different  instruments^  and  its  adap- 
tation to  details. 

The  method  most  frequently  adopted  by  him 
to  imitate  the  effect  of  the  contrast  of  wind 
and  strings  in  the  ?ame  position,  is  to  shift  the 
figure  or  chords  of  one  of  them  an  octave  higher 
or  lower,  and  to  give  them  respectively  to  the  right 
and  left  hands,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  music 
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to  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  The  con- 
tinual altemationof  the  hands  in  the  same  position 
in  the  Intermezzo  after  the  second  act  represents 
the  alternation  between  violins  and  oboi,  and 
clarinets  and  flutes. 

In  the  music  to  t^e  first  scene  of  the  third  act 
an  important  drum  roll  is  represented  bv  a  bass 
shake  beginning  on  the  semitone  below  the  prin- 
cipal note,  whidi  is  much  happier  than  the  usual 
method.  In  these  respects  Mendelssohn^s  princi- 
ples of  arrangement  accord  with  those  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  differing  only  in  those  re^>ect8 
of  treatment  of  detail  which  are  the  result  of  a 
more  refined  sense  of  the  qualities  of  the  piano- 
forte arising  from  the  long  and  general  cultiva- 
tion of  that  instrument. 

A  still  further  develq>ment  in  this  direction  is 
found  in  the  arrangement  by  Herr  Brahms  of 
his  pianoforte  quintett  in  F  minor  (op.  .^4)  as 
a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes.  In  this  the  main 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  balance  the  woric 
of  the  two  pianofortes.  Sometimes  the  first 
pianoforte,  and  sometimes  the  second  has  the 
original  pianoforte  part  for  pages  together,  and 
sometimes  for  a  few  bars  at  a  time ,  but  when- 
ever the  nature  of  the  passages  admits  of  it» 
the  materials  are  distributed  evenly  betweoi 
the  two  instruments.  There  are  some  changes — 
such  as  the  addition  of  a  bar  in  two  places  in  the 
first  movement,  and  the  change  of  an  accidental 
in  the  last — which  must  be  referred  to  critical 
considerations,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
arrangement. 

The  technical  changes  in  the  arrangement  are 
the  occasional  development  of  a  free  inner  part 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  original  without 
further  change  in  the  harmonies,  the  filling  up 
of  rhythm-marking  chords  of  the  strings,  frequent 
reinforcement  of  £e  bass  by  doubling,  and,  which 
is  especially  noticeable,  frequent  doubling  of 
both  melodies  and  parts  of  important  figures.  It 
is  this  latter  peculiarity  whidi  eepecislly  marks 
the  adaptation  of  certain  tendencies  of  modem 
pianoforte-playing  to  arrangement, — the  tendency, 
namely,  to  double  all  the  parts  possible,  to  fill  up 
chords  to  the  utmost,  and  to  distribute  the  notes 
over  a  wider  space,  with  greater  regard  to  their 
tonal  relations  than  formerly,  and  by  every  means 
to  enlarge  the  scope  and  effective  power  of  the 
instrument,  at  the  same  time  breaking  down  all 
the  obstructions  and  restrictions  which  the  old 
dogmas  of  style  in  playing  placed  in  the  way  of 
its  development. 

Another  admirable  inRtanoe  of  this  kind  is  the 
arrangement  by  Herr  Brahms  of  a  gavotte  of 
Glucks  in  A;  which  however  in  its  new  form 
is  as  much  marked  by  the  personality  of  the 
arranger  as  that  of  the  composer — a  dangerous 
precedent  for  ordinary  arrangers. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  resources  of  modem  pianoforte-playing 
to  arrangement,  is  that  by  Tausig  of  Baches 
toccata  and  fuffue  for  the  organ  in  D,  '  zom 
Gonzertvortrag  frei  bearbeitet.*  The  difiSoulty  in 
such  a  case  is  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  the  en- 
lai^ged  scale  throughout.  Tausig's  perfect  mastery 
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of  bis  art  has  carried  him  throuf^h  the  (wdeal 
unscathed,  from  tiiie  fiist  bar,  where 


becomes 
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down  to  the  end,  where  Bach's 


becomes 


and  the  result  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  per* 
former  is  magmficent. 

The  point  which  this  arrangement  has  in 
common  with  the  foregoing  chissical  examples, 
is  its  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  materials 
of  the  original,  and  the  absence  of  irreleyant 
matter.  The  tendency  of  high  class  modem  ar- 
rangements is  towards  freedom  of  interpretation ; 
and  the  comparison  of  classical  arrangements 
with  their  originals  shows  that  this  is  legitimate, 
up  to  the  point  of  imitating  the  idioms  of  one 
instrument  by  the  idioms  of  another,  the  effects 
of  one  by  the  effects  of  another.  Beyond  that 
lies  the  danger  of  marring  the  balance  of  the 
original  works  by  undue  enlargement  of  the 
Ectie  of  particular  parts,  of  obscuring  the  per- 
sonality of  the  original  composer,  and  of  ca- 
ricature,— that  pit&ll  of  ill -regulated  admira- 
tion,— instances  of  which  may  be  found  in  modem 
'transcriptions,'  which  are  the  most  extreme  ad- 
vance yet  achieved  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of 
int^pretation. 

liie  foregoing  is  very  far  frt)m  exhausting  the 
varieties  of  kinds  of  arrangement ;  for  since  these 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  possible  inter- 
changes between  instruments  and  combinations 
of  instruments,  the  only  course  open  is  to  take 
typical  instances  from  the  best  sources  to  illustrate 
general  principles—and  these  will  be  found  to 
^ply  to  all  arrangements  which  lay  claim  to 
artistic  merit.  To  take  for  instance  an  arrange- 
ment of  an  orchestral  work  for  wind  band : — ^the 


absent  strings  will  be  represented  by  an  increased 
number  of  clarinets  of  different  calibres  and  comi 
di  bassetto,  and  l^  the  bassoons  and  increased 
power  of  brass.  But  these  cannot  answer  the 
purpose  fully,  for  the  clarinets  cannot  take  the 
higher  passages  of  the  violin  parts,  and  thej 
wm  not  stand  in  an  equally  strong  degree  of 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  band.  Consequently 
the  flutes  have  to  supplement  the  clarinets  in 
places  where  they  are  defideot,  and  the  parts 
originally  belonging  to  them  have  to  be  pro- 
portionately modified ;  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  effect  of  contrast^  the 
horns,  trombones,  etc.  for  lower  parts,  have  to 
play  a  great  deal  more  than  in  the  original, 
boUi  of  mdody  and  accompaniment.  The  part 
^f  the  oboes  wiU  probably  be  more  similar  wan 
any  other,  though  it  will  need  to  be  modified 
to  retain  its  relative  degree  of  prominence  in 
the  band.  On  the  whole  a  very  general  inter- 
change of  the  parts  of  the  instruments  becomes 
necessary,  which  is  done  with  due  respect  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  instruments, 
both  as  regards  passages  and  relative  tone 
qualities,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  mar  the 
relevancy  and  balance  of  parts  of  the  whole 
work. 

Of  arrangements  of  pianoforte  works  for  full 
orchestra,  of  which  there  are  a  few  modem 
instances,  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfactory,  by  retison  of  the  marked 
difference  of  quality  between  pianoforte  and 
orchestral  music.  It  is  like  trying  to  spread 
out  a  lyric  or  a  ballad  over  sufficient  space  to 
make  it  look  like  an  epic.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
arrangements  of  Schumann's  'Bilder  aus  Osten' 
by  I^inecke,  and  Raff's  'Abends'  by  himself. 
Arrangements  of  pianoforte  accompaniments  are 
more  justifiable,  and  Gounod's  'Meditation'  on 
Bach's  Prelude  in  G,  Liszt's  scoring  of  the 
accompaniment  to  Schubert's  hymn  'Die  All- 
macht,'  and  his  development  of  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  to  a  Polonaise  of  Weber's  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  original,  without  marring 
the  Weberish  personality  of  the  wc^k,  are  both 
greatly  .to  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
works  for  concert  purposes.  The  question  of 
the  propriety  of  eking  out  one  work  with  portions 
of  another  entir^  independent  one — as  Liszt 
has  done  in  the  Introduction  to  his  version  ci 
this  Polonaise — ^belongs  to  what  may  be  called 
the  morale  of  arrangement,  and  need  not  be 
touched  upon  here.  Nor  can  we  notice  such 
adaptations  as  that  of  Palestrina's  '  Missa  Papffi 
Marcelli' — originally  written  for  6  voices — ^for 
8  and  4,  or  that  by  the  late  Vincent  Novello 
of  Wilbye's  3-part  madrigals  for  5,  6,  and  7 
voices. 

As  might  be  uiticipated,  there  are  instances 
of  composers  making  very  considerable  alterations 
in  their  own  works  in  preparing  them  for  per- 
formance under  other  conditions  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  written,  such  as  the 
arrangement,  so-call^,  by  Beethoven  himself  of 
his  early  Octett  for  wind  instruments  in  £b 
(op.  103)  as  a  quintett  for  strings  in  the  same 
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key  (op.  4)  and  Mendel8Bohn*s  edition  of  the 
Boherzo  from  his  Octett  in  Eb  (op.  ao)  for  fall 
orclie8tr%  introdnoed  by  him  into  his  symphony 
in  G  minor — which  are  rather  new  works  founded 
oh  old  materials  than  arrangements  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense  of  the  tenn.  They  are  moreover  exceptions 
even  to  the  practice  of  composen  themselves,  and 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  the  general  subject 
of  arrangement  For  howeyer  unOmited  may  be 
the  rights  of  composers  to  alter  their  own  works, 
the  rights  of  others  are  limited  to  redistribution 
and  variation  of  detail ;  and  even  in  detail  the 
alterations  can  only  be  legitimate  to  the  degree 
which  is  rendered  indupensable  by  radical 
differences  in  the  instruments,  and  must  be 
such  as  are  warranted  by  the  quality,  proportions, 
and  style  of  the  context 

It  may  be  convenient  to  dose  this  article  with 
a  list  of  adaptations  of  their  own  works  by  the 
composers  themselves,  as  &r  as  they  can  be 
ascertained: — 

I.  Baches  arrangements  of  his  own  works  are 
numerous.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
noticed,  but  the  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
those  indicated  in  Dorffers  Thematic  Catalogue. 

Concerto  in  F  for  clavier  and  two  flutes  with 
4tett  acct.  (D.  561-3),  appears  also  in  G  as 
concerto  for  violin  and  two  flutes  with  5t6tt 
acct  (D.  107  3-4). — Concerto  in  G  minor  for  clavier 
with  5tett  acct.  (D.  564),  as  concerto  in  A 
minor  for  violin  with  4tett  acct.  (D.  600). — 
Concerto  in  D  major  for  clavier  with  4tett  acct. 
(D.  570),  as  concerto  for  violin  in  £  major  with 
4tett  acct.  (D.  605). — The  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
A  minor  for  clavier  solo  (D.  400,  401),  appears, 
with  much  alteration,  as  ist  and  5rd  movements 
of  concerto  for  clavier,  flute,  and  violin  in  same 
key,  with  5tett  aoct  (D.  58a,  584).  The  slow 
movement  of  the  same  concerto,  in  C  (D.  583), 
is  taken  from  the  third  orgui  sonata,  where  it 
stands  in  F  (D.  774). — The  fugue  in  G  minor  for 
violin  solo,  from  Sonata  1  (D.  610)  appears  in 
D  minor,  arranged  for  the  organ  (D.  821). — 
Sonata  3  for  vioUn  solo  in  A  minor  (D.  621-4), 
i^pears  in  D  minor  for  clavier  solo  (D.  108-1 1). — 
llie  inelude  in  E  for  violin  solo  to  Sonata  6  (D. 
634)  is  arranged  for  oi^^n  and  full  orchestra  in 
D,  as  'sinfonia*  to  the  Bathswahl  cantata  '  Wir 
danken  dir,  Gott,*  No.  29  of  the  Eirch^cantaten 
of  the  Bachgesellschaft  (vol.  v.  i),  and  the  first 
movement  of  the  5th  Sonata  for  Violin  in  C  (D. 
630)  appears  as  a  separate  movement  for  Clavier 
in  G  (D.  141).— The  first  movement  of  the  Con- 
certo in  E  for  Clavier  appears  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  Cantata  'Gott  soil  allein';  and  the  two 
first  movements  of  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  ap- 
pear in  the  Cantata  'Wir  mttssen  durch  viel 
btibsaL' 

a.  Handel  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
using  up  the  compositions  both  of  himself  and 
others,  sometimes  by  transplanting  them  bodily 
from  one  work  to  another — as  his  own  Allelu  jalis 
from  the  Coronation  Anthems  into  'Deborah,* 
or  Kerrs  organ  Cansona,  which  appears  nearly 
note  for  note  as  'Egypt  was  glad'  m  *  Israel  in 
E^pt';  and  sometimes  by  conversion,  as  in  the 
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'Messiah,*  where  the  Choruses  'His  yoke*  an^ 
'All  we*  are  arranged  from  two  of  his  own 
Italian  Chamber  duets,  or  in  'Israel  in  Egypt' 
where  he  laid  his  organ  Fugues  and  an  etaly 
Magnificat  under  large  contribution.  In  other 
parts  of  '  Israel,*  and  in  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum' 
ne  used  the  music  of  Stradella  and  TJrio  with 
greater  or  less  freedom.  But  these  works  come 
under  a  different  category  from  those  of  Bach,  and 
will  be  better  examined  under  their  own  heads. 
More  to  the  present  purpose  are  his  adaptations 
of  his  Orchestral  works,  such  as  the  and,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  of  the  and  Set  of  Organ  Concertos, 
which  are  mere  adaptations  of  the  i  ith,  loth,  ist^ 
and  6th  of  the  12  Ck>ncerti  Grossi  (op.  6).  Na  i 
of  the  same  set  of  Organ  Concertos  is  partly 
adapted  from  the  6th  Sonata  or  Trio  (op.  5). 

3.  Beethoven.  The  arrangements  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  83rmphoniee  for  two  bands,  publiahe(( 
bv  Steiner  at  the  same  time  with  the  scoree, 
although  not  by  Beethoven  himself,  were  looked 
through  and  corrected  by  him.  He  arranged  the 
Grand  Fugue  for  String  Quartett  (op.  133)  as  a 
duet  for  Piano.  No  other  pianoforte  arrange- 
ments by  him  are  known;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  highly  approved  of  those  of  his  symphonies 
by  Mr.  Watts.  Beethoven  however  rearranged 
several  of  his  works  for  other  combinations  of 
instruments  than  those  for  which  he  originally 
composed  them.  Op.  i.  No.  3,  pianoforte  trio, 
arranged  as  string  quintett  (op.  104).  Op.  4, 
string  quintett  (two  vioUns),  airanffed  from  the 
octett  for  wind  instruments  (I796)>  published 
later  as  op.  103.  Op.  14,  No.  i,  pianoforte  sonata 
in  E,  amuiged  as  a  string  quartett  in  F.  Op.  16, 
quintett  for  pianoforte  and  wind  insUnments, 
arranged  as  a  pianoforte  string  quartett.  Op.  20, 
the  &ptett>  arranged  as  a  trio  for  pianoforte, 
clarinet  or  violin,  and  cello  (op.  38).  Op.  36, 
83rmphony  No.  a,  arranged  as  a  pianoforte  trio. 
Op.  61,  violin  concerto,  arrangea  as  pianoforte 
concerto.  The  above  are  all  that  are  certainly 
by  Beethoven.  Op.  31,  No.  i.  Pianoforte  So- 
nata—G,  arranged  as  a  string  quartett,  is  allowed 
by  Nottebohm  to  be  probaMy  by  the  oompoeer. 
So  also  were  Op.  8,  Nottumo  for  String  Trio 
arranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Tenor  (op.  4a),  and 
Op.  25,  Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Tenor, 
arranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Flute  ^op.  41),  Were 
looked  over  and  revised  by  him. 

4.  Schubert.  Arrangement  for  four  hands  of 
overture  in  C  major  'in  the  Italian  style*  (op. 
170),  overture  in  D  major,  and  overture  to 
'Rosamunde*;  and  for  two  hands  of  the  ac- 
companiments to  the  Romance  and  three  choruses 
in  the  same  work.  The  song  'Der  Leidende* 
(lief  50,  No.  a),  in  B  minor,  is  an  arrangement 
for  voice  and  piano  of  the  second  trio  (in  Bb 
minor)  of  the  second  Entracte  of '  Rosamunde.' 

5.  Mendelssohn.  For  four  hands:  the  Octett 
(op.  ao);  the  'Mid8ummer*s  Night*s  Dream* 
overture  and  other  music ;  the  '  Hebrides*  over* 
ture;  the  overture  for  military  band  (op.  34); 
the  andante  and  variations  in  Bb  (op.  83  a), 
originally  written  for  two  hands.  For  two 
hands:    the  accompaniments  to  the  Hochzeit 
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'des  Caxnaoho,  and  to  the  95th  Psalm  (op.  46). 
He  also  arranged  the  scherzo  from  the  string 
octett  ((^.  20)  for  full  orchestra  to  replace  the 
minuet  and  trio  of  his  symphony  in  C  minor 
on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  as  noticed  above. 

6.  Schumann.  For  four  hands :  Overture, 
scherzo,  and  finale ;  &^phony  No.  2  (G  major) ; 
Overture  to '  Hermann  und  Dorothea.*  Madame 
Schumann  has  arranged  the  quintett  (op.  44)  for 
four  hands,  and  the  accompaniments  to  the  opera 
of  'Genoveva*  for  two  hands. 

7.  Brahms  has  arranged  Nos.  z,  3,  and  6 
of  his  <  Ungarische  Tanze,*  originally  published 
as  piano  pieces  for  four  hands,  for  full  orchestra. 
He  has  luso  arranged  his  piano  string  quintett 
(op.  34)  as  a  'Sonata*  for  four  hands  on  two 
pianos,  and  his  two  Orchestral  Serenades  for 
Piano,  h  quatre  mains.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

ABRIAGA,  Juan  Gbisostomo  d*.  bom  at 
Bilbao  1808,  a  violinist  and  composer  of  great 
promise.  When  a  mere  child,  without  having 
learnt  even  the  elements  of  harmony,  he  wrote 
a  Spanish  opera,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was 
sent  to  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris  to  study  the 
violin  under  Baillot  and  harmony  under  F^tis. 
In  two  years  he  became  a  learned  contrapuntist, 
and  wrote  an  '  £t  vitam  venturi '  in  eight  parts, 
which  Cherubim  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a 
masterpiece.  (F^tis.)  On  his  premature  death, 
of  decline,  at  Marseilles  in  i8a6,  this  gifted 
artist  left  three  (juatuors  for  the  violin  (Paris, 
1824)  —  compotdtions  deserving  to  be  better 
known — an  overture,  a  symphony,  and  many 
other  unpublished  works.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABRIGONI,  Cablo,  a  lutenist,  bom  at 
Florence  at  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
whose  only  claim  to  notice  is  his  possible  anta- 
gonism to  HandeL  He  is  said  by  F^tis  and 
Schoelcher  to  have  been  engaged,  with  Porpora, 
as  composer  to  the  theatre  at  l£icoln*s  Inn,  which 
was  started  as  an  opposition  to  Handel  in  1 734, 
and  to  have  produced  there  in  that  yeur  an  opera 
called  'Fernando*  without  success;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  on  what  this  is  grounded. 
That  Axrigoni  was  in  London  at  or  about  that 
date  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  since  a  volume 
of  his  *  Cantate  da  Camera'  was  published  there 
in  1732;  and  in  Arbuthnot*s  satire  'Harmony 
in  an  Uproar,'  the  'King  of  Arragon'  is  men- 
tioned amongst  Handel's  opponents,  a  name  which 
Bumey  ('Commemoration  )  explains  to  mean 
AnigonL  But  on  the  other  hand  the  impression 
he  made  must  have  been  very  small,  and  his 
opera  becomes  more  than  doubtful,  for  the  names 
neither  of  Arrigoni  nor  Fernando  are  found  in 
the  histories  of  Bumey  or  Hawkins,  in  the  MS. 
Begister  of  Cohnan,  m  the  newspapers  of  the 
period,  nor  in  any  other  sources  to  which  the 
writer  has  had  access.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  Arrigoni  is  mentioned  by  Chrysander 
in  connection  with  Arbuthnot's  satire  only 
('Hiindd,'  u.  343). 

In  1738,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  his  great 
antagonist's  book,    he    produced    an    oratorio 
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called  'Esther,'  at  Vienna,  after  which  he 
appears  to  have  retired  to  Tuscany,  and  to 
have  died  there  about  1743.  [G.] 

AESIS  Ain>  THESIS.  Terms  used  both  in 
music  and  in  prosody.  They  are  derived  firom 
the  Greek.  Arsis  is  from  the  verb  oTpw  {tollo, 
I  lift  or  raise),  and  marks  the  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  singings  or  the  hand  in  beating  time. 
The  depression  which  follows  it  is  callM  Biait 
{deposUio  or  remissio). 

When  applied  to  beating  tune,  ands  indicates 
the  stronff  beat,  and  thesis  the  weak :  for  the 
ancients  beat  time  in  exactly  the  reverse  way  to 
ours,  lifting  the  hand  for  the  strong  beat  and 
letting  it  &11  for  the  weak,  whereas  we  make 
the  down  beat  for  the  strong  accents,  and  raise 
our  hand  for  the  others. 

When  applied  to  the  voice,  a  subject,  counter- 
point, or  fugue,  are  said  to  be  'per  thesin,'  when 
the  notes  ascend  from  grave  to  acute;  'per 
arsin'  when  they  descend  from  acute  to  grave, 
for  here  again  the  ancient  application  of  the 
ideas  of  height  or  depth  to  music  was  apparently 
the  reverse  of  our  own. 

A  fugue  'per  arsin  et  thesin'  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  fugue  'by  inverrion,'  that  is  to  say^ 
it  is  a  fugue  in  which  the  answer  to  the  subject 
is  made  by  contrary  motion.  (See  FuouB, 
Canon,  Inversion,  and  Subject).  The  terms 
arsis  and  thesis  may  be  regarded  as  virtually 
obsoletei,  and  are  practically  useless  in  these 
days.  [F.  A.  G.  0.] 

ABTABIA.  A  well-known  music-publishing 
firm  in  Vienna^  the  founders  of  which  were 
Cesare,  Domenico,  and  Giovanni  Artaria^  three 
broth^  from  Blevio  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  who 
settled  in  Vienna  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1750.  In  1770  the  privilege  of  the  Empress 
was  granted  to  Carlo,  the  son  of  Cesare,  and  his 
cousins,  to  establish  an  art  business  in  Vienna. 
To  the  sale  of  engravings,  maps,  and  foreign 
music,  was  added  in  1776  a  music  printing  press, 
the  first  in  Vienna,  from  which  two  years  later 
issued  the  first  publications  of  the  fimi  of  Artaria 
and  Co.  At  the  same  time  appeared  the  first  of 
their  catalogues  of  music,  since  continued  from 
time  to  tune.  From  the  year  1780  a  succession 
of  works  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven^  and 
other  composers,  were  published  by  the  firm, 
which  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day.  A 
branch  house  was  founded  at  Mayence  in  1 793 
by  the  brothers  of  Pasquale  Arta^ ;  this  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Mannheim,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tiie  bookselling  house  of  Fontune, 
under  the  name  of  Domenico  Artaria.  In  1793 
the  Vienna  firm  united  with  Cappi  and  Mollo, 
who  however  shortly  afterwards  dissolved  the 
association,  and  started  houses  of  their  own, 
C^ppi  again  subsequently  joining  with  Tobias 
Haslinger,  and  Mollo  with  DiabelH.  In  i8oa 
the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  Domenico, 
a  son-in-law  of  Carlo.  Under  his  management 
the  business  reached  its  climax,  and  the  house 
was  the  resort  of  idl  the  artists  of  the  citv.  His 
vfduable  collection  of  autographs  by  Mozart^ 
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Haydn,  Beetboven,  and  other  fiunous  composers, 
was  known  fai  and  wide,  though  in  coarse  of 
time  in  great  measure  dispersed.  Domenioo  died 
on  July  5,  184a,  and  the  business  has  been  car- 
ried on  since  under  the  old  name  by  his  son 
August.  Haydn  was  for  many  years  in  most 
intimate  relations  with  Artaria  and  Go.  What 
they  published  for  Beethoven  may  be  seen  in  the 
fullest  detail  in  Nottebohm's  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  the  great  composer.  [G.  F.  P.] 

ABTAXEBXES,  an  opera  in  three  acts 
composed  by  Dr.  Ame,  the  words  translated 
from  Metastasio's  '  Artaserse,*  probably  hj  Ame 
himself.  Produced  at  Govent  Garden  Theatre 
Feb.  2,  1762,  and  long  a  fiiyouiite  piece  on  the 
London  boards. 

ABTEAGA,  Stbfano,  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom 
about  1 750  at  Madrid.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  order  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Padua.  He  afterwards 
resided  at  Bologna,  and  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Padbs  Mabtiki,  at  whose  instance 
he  investigated  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Italian  stage.  His  work,  entitled  '  Bivoluzioni 
del  teatro  musicale  Italiano,  dalla  suo  origins 
fine  al  presente,'  (two  vols.,  1783)  is  of  im* 
portance  in  the  history  of  music.  A  second 
edition,  in  three  vols.,  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1785.  He  also  left  behind  him  a  MS.  treatise 
on  ibe  rhythm  of  the  ancients,  of  which  however 
all  traces  haye  disappeared.  [F.  G.] 

ART  OF  FUGUE.  THE  (Die  Kunst  der 
Fuge)t  a  work  of  Sebastiau  Bach*s,  in  which 
the  art  of  fugue  and  counterpoint  is  taught, 
not  by  rules  but  in  examples.  It  was  written 
in  1 749,  the  last  year  of  hu  life,  and  is  therefore 
the  last  legacy  of  his  immense  genius  and  ex- 
perience. The  work  consists  of  sixteen  fugues — 
or  in  Bach's  language  'counterpoints* — and  four 
canons,  for  one  pianoforte,  and  two  fugues  for 
two  pianofortes,  idl  on  one  theme 


in  every  variety  of  treatment;  and  closes  with 
a  fugue  on  three  new  subjects,  in  the  same  key 
as  before,  the  third  being  the  name  of  Bach 
(according  to  the  (jrerman  notation) : — 


This  fugue  leaves  off  on  a  chord  of  A,  and  is 
otherwise  obviously  imfinished,  interrupted,  ac- 
cording to  Forkel,  by  the  failure  of  BacVs  eyes, 
and  never  resumed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
writing  of  the  autograph  (Berlin  Library),  though 
small  and  cramp,  is  very  clear,  and  not  like  the 
writing  of  a  half-blind  man.  We  leam  on  the 
same  authority  that  it  was  the  master's  intention 
to  wind  up  his  work  with  a  fugue  on  four  sub- 
iects,  to  be  reversed  in  all  the  four  parts ;  of  this 
however  no  trace  exists.  The  Art  of  Fugue  was 
partly  engraved  (on  copper)  before  Bach's  death, 
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and  was  published  by  Marpuig  in  1753  at  foor 
thalers,  with  the  addition  at  the  end  of  a  Ghorale, 
•Wenn  wir  in  h5chsten  Nothen  sind,*  in  four 
parts  in  florid  counterpoint,  which  is  said  to  have 
Deen  dictated  by  the  master  to  his  son-in-law 
Altnikol  veiy  shortly  before  his  departure,  and  is 
thus  his  'Nunc  dimittis.'  This  chorale,  which 
has  no  apparent  connection  with  the  preceding 
portion,  is  in  G  major ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Nageli  and  Peters,  but  will  be  found 
in  Becker's  *  J.  S.  Bach's  vierstinmiige  Kirchen- 
gesange*  (Leipzig,  1843). 

Thirty  copies  only  of  the  work  were  printed 
by  Marpuiv,  and  the  plates,  sixty  in  number, 
came  into  tne  hands  of  Emanuel  Bach,  who  on 
Sept.  14,  1766,  in  a  highly  characteristio  ad- 
vertisement, offered  them  for  sale  at  any  reason- 
able price.  What  became  of  them  is  not  known. 
There  are  two  modem  editions — that  of  Nageli 
of  Zurich  (1803),  published  at  the  instigation 
of  G.  M.  von  Weber,  a  splendid  oblong  folio, 
with  the  fugues  engraved  both  in  score  and  in 
compressed  arrangement;  and  that  of  Peters 
(1839),  ^^  ^y  Gzemy.  Neither  of  these  has 
the  Chorale ;  but  the  latter  of  the  two  contains 
the  *Thema  regium'  and  the  'Bicerca'  from  the 
*  Musikalisches  Opfer.'  An  excellent  analysis 
of  the  work  is  Hauptmann*s  *  Erlauterungen,' 
etc.,  originally  prefixed  to  Gzemy's  edition,  but 
to  be  hud  separately  (Peters,  1841).  [G.] 

ARTUSI,  Giovakni  Mabia,  bom  at  Bol(^3:na 
in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  centuiy,  was  a 
canon  of  San  Salvatore,  Venice,  a  learned 
musician,  and  a  conservative  of  the  staunchest 
order,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  combatting  the 
innovations  of  the  then  'music  of  the  future.' 
His  'Arte  del  contrapunto  ridotto  in  tavole* 
was  published  in  1586  and  '89  (translated  into 
German  by  Frost),  but  his  principal  works  are 
controversial,  *Delle  impert'ezioni  delle  musioa 
modema,*  1600  and  1603,  directed  against 
Monteverde's  use  of  unprepared  sevenths  and 
ninths;  'Difesa  ragionata  della  sentenze  date 
di  Ghisilino  Dankerts*;  'Impresa  del  Zariino,' 
1604;  '  Considerazione  Musicali,'  1607.  Artusi 
was  active  also  as  a  composer;  he  publidied 
'Canzonette'  for  four  voices,  and  a  *(>bntate 
Domino*  of  his  will  be  found  in  the  Yinoenti 
collection  dedicated  to  ScHiETi.  [T.  G.] 

ARWIDSSON,  Adolf  Iwab,  bom  in  1791  at 
Padajoki  in  Finland ;  professor  of  history  at  the 
imiversity  of  Abo  from  181 7  to  i8ai,  when  he 
was  banished  by  the  Russian  government  for^a 
political  article.  He  retired  to  Stockholm,  and 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library.  He 
edited  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Swedish 
national  songs, '  Svenska  Fomsanger,'  in  3  vols. 
(Stockholm,  1834,  1837,  and  1842),  which  forms 
a  continuation  of  the  *Svenska  Folkvisor'  of 
Creijer  and  Afzelius.  [M.  C.  0.] 

ASANTSCHEWSKY,  Miohkl  Von,  bora 
1839  '^^  Moscow,  since  1863  director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique  at  St.  Petersburg,  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  of  living  Russian  musiciana, 
is  remarkable  for  the  delicate  finish  of  diction 
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aaid  form  which  charaoterises  hii  compoeitioiiSy 
as  well  as  for  the  extensiye  range  of  Ms  know- 
ledge in  musical  matters  genenJly.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  in  counterpoint  and  compo- 
sition under  Hauptnuum  and  Kichter  at  Leipsic 
between  the  years  1861  and  1864,  and  lived 
during  some  years  subsequently,  alternately  at 
Paris  and  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  acquired 
a  reputation  among  book-€^ectors  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  of 
works  upon  music  in  Europe.  Among  his  printed 
compositions  the  following  should  be  noted  :  op. 
2,  Sonata  in  B  minor  for  pianoforte  and  violon- 
cello ;  op.  10,  Trio  in  F  euiaip  minor  for  piano 
and  stnngs;  op.  12,  Fest-Polonaise  for  two 
pianofortes ;  Passatempo  for  piano  d  quatre 
mains.  [£.  D.] 

ASCANIO  m  ALBA.  A  'theatrical  sere- 
nade'  in  two  acts  (overture  and  twenty-four 
numbers),  composed  by  Mozart  at  Milan,  Sept. 
1 771,  for  the  betrothal  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand and  Princess  Maria  of  Modena.  first 
performance,  Oct  17,  1771  (Kdchel>  No.  11 1). 

ASCENDma  SCALE.  It  is«  peculiarity  of 
the  minor  scale  adopted  in  modem  music,  that 
Hb  fi>rm  is  frequently  varied  by  accidental  chro- 
matic alterations,  to  satisfy  what  are  assumed  to 
be  the  requirements  of  the  ear;  and  as  these 
alterations  most  commonlv  take  place  in  ascend- 
ing passages,  it  is  usual,  m  elementary  works,  to 
give  different  forms  of  the  minor  scMaJe^  for  as- 
cending and  descending. 

For  eTample,  the  normal  form  of  the  scale  of 
A  minor  IB 


and  in  descending,  as  here  shown,  the  progressions 
seem  natural  and  proper. 

Bui  if  the  motion  take  place  in  the  reverse 
direction,  thus — 

No.  I. 


it  is  said  that  the  succession  of  the  upper  notes 
in  i^iproaohing  the  key  note  A,  do  not  give  the 
idea  which  ought  to  correspond  to  our  modem 
tonality.  It  is  argued  that  tiie  penultimate  note, 
or  seventh,  being  the  leading  or  tentibU  note  of 
the  key,  ought  to  be  only  a  semitone  distant 
from  it,  as  is  customary  in  all  well-de^ed  km ; 
and  that,  in  fibct,  unless  this  is  done,  the  tonauty 
is  not  properly  determined.  ^Fhis  reason  has  led 
to  the  accidental  sharpening  of  the  seventh  in 
ascending^  thus— > 

No.  a. 


But  here  there  is  another  thing  objected  to ; 
namely,  the  wide  interval  of  tmree  semitones 
(an  augmented  second)  between  the  sixth  and  the 
seventh  Ft)  and  G j^  which  it  i^said is alnrupt  and 
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mmaturd,  and  this  has  led  to  the  sharpening  of  the 
sixtiialso,  thus — 

No.s. 


to  make  the  progression  more  smooth  and  regular. 
This  is  the  succession  of  notes  usually  given  as 
the  ateending  minor  scale. 

The  first  alteration — namely>  the  sharpening  of 
the  leading  note— is  no  doubt  required  if  the  per- 
fect modem  tonality  is  to  be  preserved^  for  no 
doubt  aniwoending  passage,  tiius— 


would  give  rather  the  impression  of  the  key  of  0 
or  of  F  than  that  of  A. 

But  the  necessity  for  sharpening  the  sixth  is 
by  no  means  so  obvious;  it  may  no  doubt 
be  smoother,  but  the  interval  of  the  augmented 
second  is  one  so  familiar  in  modem  music»  as  to 
form  no  imperative  reason  for  the  change.  Hence 
this  rule  is  firequently  disregarded,  and  the  form 
marked  Na  a  is  veiy  oominonly  used,  both  for 
ascending  and  descending. 

We  may  instance  the  mie  unison  passage  in  the 
last  movement  of  Schumann's  Symphony,  No.  i : — 


Boa. 


«rl! 


where  not  only  does  the  peculiar  rhythm  give 
a  most  striking  original  effect  to  the  common 
succession  of  n<Ses,  but  the  strong  attention  drawn 
to  the  objectionable  augmented  interval,  shows 
how  effeotivdy  genius  may  set  at  nought  common- 
plaoe  ideas  as  to  musical  piopneity,  [W.  P.] 

ASCHEB,  J08SPB,  was  bom  in  Londoh,  1831, 
and  died  there  1869.  A  fashionable  pianist,  and 
composer  of  drawing-room  pieces.  He  was 
taught  by  Moscheles,  and  f<^owed  his  master  to 
the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig.  His  successful 
career  began  in  Paris,  where  he  was  nominated 
court  pianist  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  an  honour 
which  appears  to  convey  considerable  business 
advantage  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  is  ac- 
octtdingly  a  coveted  titie. 

His  compositions  amount  to  above  a  hundred 
solan  pieces  —  mazurkas,  gallops^  nocturnes, 
etudes,  transcriptions,  etc. — well  written  and 
effective,  of  moderate  difficulty,  and  rarely  if 
ever  witiiout  a  certain  elegant  grace  and  finish. 
Among  the  best  are  'La  perle  du  Nord*  and 
'Bozia,*  both  mazurkas,  and  'Les  gouttes  d*eau,* 
an  ^tude.  Ascher  believed  in  himsialf,  and  in  h^ 
earlier  compositions  at  least,  offered  his  best; 
but  the  dissipated  habits  he  gradually  fell  into 
ruined  both  his  health  and  his  taste.         [K  D.] 

ASHE,  Andrew,  was  bom  at  Lisbum  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1759.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  England 
to  an  academy  near  Woolwich,  where  he  remained 
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moore  than  three  yean,  \dien  his  father,  having 
experienced  a  revene  of  fortune,  was  oompellea 
to  recall  him  to  Ireland.  Luckily  for  him,  as  he 
stood  weeping  with  the  letter  in  his  hand.  Count 
Bentinck,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  was  riding 
by,  leaming  the  cause  of  his  grief,  wrote  to  his 
fttUiepoffering  to  take  the  boy  under  his  protection. 
Ashe  acoompanied  his  patron  to  Minorca,  where, 
the  lore  for  mosia  which:  ha^  had  already  diown 
at  school  continuing,  he  leceived.  instruction  on 
^e  violin..  He  ntxt  went  wi<2i  the  Count  through 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Gesmany^  and  lastly 
to  Holland,  where  such  an  eduoatictt  as  would 
qualify  him  to  become  his  benefisotor^a  confidential 
agent  in  the  management  of  his  estates,  was 
provided  for  him.  But  Ashe*^  mind  was  too 
stron^y  attracted  towards  music  to  suffer  him. 
to  attend  to  anything  else,  and  the  Count  per- 
ceiving it  permitted  iSm  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.  He  acquired  a  general  knawledge- 
of  several  wind-instruments;  but  evinoed  ^e 
most  dedded  pi^edilection  for  the  flute,  the  study 
of  which  he  pursued  so  as^duouriy  that  in.  the 
couse  of  a  few  years  he  became  the  admiration 
of  Holland.  Quitting  the  roof  of  Count  Bentinck 
he  engaged  himself  as  chamber  musician  at. 
Brussels,  first  to  Lord  Toningkmt  and  next  to 
Lord  Dillon.  About  1778  he  obtained  the  post 
of  principal  fhite  at  the  opera-house  of  Brussels. 
About  178a  ha  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  the  concerts  given  at  the>  Rotunda, 
Dublin.  In  1791  Salomon  engaged  him^  for  the* 
concerts  given  by  him  in  Hanover  Square,  at 
which  Haydn  was  toproduce  his  grand  symphonies, 
and  he  made  his  appearance  at  ttie  second  concert, 
on  February  24, 1792,  when  he  plaved  a  o(Hkoert» 
of  his  own  composition  with  decided  suceessi  He 
soon  became  engaged  at  most  of  the  leadii^ 
concerts^  and  on  the  resignation  ef  Monzani  was 
i^pointed  principal  flute  at  the  Italian  opera. 
In  1799  he  married  Miss  Comer,  a  pupil  of 
Bauzzud,  whOk  aa  Mrs.  Atihe,  was  for  many  years 
the  principal  singer  at  the  Bath  concerts,  the 
direction  of  which  after  the-  death,  of  Bauzzini 
in  1 8 10,  was  confided  to  Ashe.  After  conduct- 
ing these  concerts  with  considerable  ability  for 
t^ve  years.  Ashe  relinquished  the  direction 
in  i8aa,  having  during  the  last  four  years  of 
his  management  been  a  considerable  loser  by 
them.  "Mbn,  Ashe  first  appeared  at  the  Concert 
of  Ancient  Music  in  1807  and  also  sung  in  the 
oratcffioA  Two  of  Ashe's  daughters,  one  a  harpist 
and  the  other  a  pianist,  performed  in  London 
in  1831.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASHLEY,  JoHir,  a  performer  on  the  bassoon 
at  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy.  In  1784  he  was 
assistant  conductor,  under  Joah  Bates,  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  his  name  also  appears  as  playing  the 
double  bassoon,  employed  to  strengthen  the  bass 
of  the  choruses,  in  1795  he  undertook  the  di* 
rection  of  the  Lent  *  oratorios '  at  Covent  Ghirden. 
These  performances,  whieh  took  place  on  the 
Wedneadays  and  Fridays  itt  Lent,  wene  originated 
by  Hand^,  under  whose  direction,  and  afterw 
wards  that  of  Smith  and  Axjiold^they  were  oar- 
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reetly  designated — ^that  is,  they  eonsisted  of  aa 
entire  oratorio  or  musical  drama.  Under  Ash- 
ley's management  this  character  was  lost^  and 
the  performances  (with  fow  exceptions)  were 
made  up  of  selections,  including  every  daas  of 
music,  sacred  and  secular,  'in  most  admired 
disorder.*  It  was  at  these  oratorios  that  Braham 
obtained  celebrity  by  his  fine  rendering  of 
sacred  music.  For  many  years  Ashley  and 
his  four  sons  visited  difierent  parts  of  Bngland, 
giving  what  thev called  'Grand  Musical  Festivals.' 
The  Isther  and  sons  perfonned  themselves,  and 
with  some  popular  singer,  and  a  little  provincial 
help,  thev  contrived  to  interest  the  public,  and 
to  fiU  thobr  own  pockets.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Boyoe,  Ashley  bought  the  plates  of  his  'Cathe- 
dral Music,*  and  the  second  edition  (1788)  bears 
his  name  as  the  publisher.   He  died  in  1805. 

AsHLET,  General,  his  eldest  son,  was  a  pupil 
of  Giardini  and  Barthelemon,  and  a  fidr  performer 
on  the  violin,  of  which  instrument  he  was  oaa> 
sidered  an  excellent  judge.  He  was  scarcely 
known  out  of  his  father's  orchestra.  He  (fied  in 
x8(8.  AsHLBT,  Charles  Jakb,  bom  in  1773, 
waa  a  performer  of  considerable  excelleDce  on  ike 
violoncello*  In  con|uiiction  with  his  brother,  'the 
General '  (as  he  was  always  called),  he  canied 
on  the  oratorios  after  his  faUier^s  death.  He 
had  great  reputation  as  an  aoe(mipanyiBt»  and 
waa  oQBsiderMi  seoond  only  to  Lindley.  He  waa 
one  of  tibe  founders  of  the  Gleb  Club  in  1 793^ 
an  original  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  for  some  years  Secretary  to  the  Boyal  Booie^ 
ci  Masidans.  Nearly  twenty  years  of  his  lire 
were  passed  in.  the  rules  of  the  Eling^s  Beoch 
Prison.  In  the^  latter  part  of  his  career  (when 
nearly  70),  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Tivoli 
Gardens,  Margate,  the  anxieties  of  which  under- 
taking hastened  his  death*  which  occurred  oa 
Aug.  ao,  1843.  Another  of  Ashley's  sons,  JoHS^ 
jAiaa,bor D 1 7  7 1,  was  a  pupil  of  Johann  Schroeter. 
and  a  good  organ  and  pianoforte  player.  He  ia 
remembered  as  an  excellent  singing-master,  num- 
bering among  his  pupils  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Mrs. 
Salmon,  Master  Elliot  (afterwards  the  ^ee  com^ 
poser),  Charies  Smith,  ^.    He  died  Jan  5,1815. 

Ashley,  Bichard,  was  a  viola  performer,  con- 
nected with  the  principal  orchestras  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  Nothing  is  known  of  hia 
career.  He  waa  bom  in  1775,  and  died  in 
1837.  [K.P.K.] 

AiSHLHT,  JoHK,  known  aa '  Ashley  of  Ba;lii,' 
was,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  a  perfonaer 
on  the  bamoon,  and  a  vocalist  in  his  native  ofty. 
He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  writer  and 
composer  of  a  laige  number  of  songs  and,ballada 
(between:  ^e  years  1780  and  1830),  many  of 
which  acquired  considerable  poputinrity.  He  ir 
also  deserving  of  notice  as  the  author  of  two 
ingenious  pamphlets  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bichard 
Clark's  work  on  the  (vigin  of  our  Natkoal 
Anthem: — ' Beminiscences  and  Observmtiana  re- 
electing the  Griffin  of  God  save  the  King/  1837  > 
*A  Letter  to  ttie  Bev.  W.  L.  Bowlea,  snpple- 
meataiy  to  the  ObservatloDSr  etc*  L8a8,  both 
j^blishedatBoth.  [B.  F.  £.] 
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ASHWELL,  Thovab,  »  oaitihedhd  tnudoian 
in  tiie  middle  of  the  i6th  oeutnry,  who  adhered 
to  the  Bonush  ISuth,  and  some  of  whoee  moteto 
fldll  remain  aiAongtft  the  MSB.  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASIOU,  BcmfACio,  ham  at  Correggio, 
April  30,  1769;  begiln  to  study  ftt  five  years 
of  a^.  Before  eigbt  he  had  written  Several 
masses,  and  a  concerto  foi^  pianoforte.  At  ten 
he  went  to  study  at  Parma  imdej^  Morigi.  After 
*  journey  to  Venice,  where  he  enjoyed  his  fintt 
public  sueoeas^  he  was  made  maestro  di  capella 
at  his  native  town.  By  eighteen  he  had  com- 
posed five  manwo«>  twenty-ibur  }»eees  for  the 
church  and  the  theatre^  and  a  number  of 
instrumental  pieces.  In  1787  he  changed  his 
rissidence  to  Turin,  wheore  he  remain^  nine 
years;  compotfinff  five  cailtatas  and  instrumental 
music.  In  1790  he  accompanied  tile  Duchess 
Ghersrdini  to  Yenice,  And  remained  there  till 
1799,  when  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  in  1810 
to  Paris.  There  he  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  empress  Marie  Louise  fill  July  181 3.  On 
the  fiUl  of  the  empire  Asioli  i^nmed  to  Cor- 
neggie,  and  died  there  May  36, 1 831.  Besides  his 
compositions  he  published  a  '  Tntttato  d*armonia 
e  d*iicooxnpagnamento ; '  a  book  of  dialogues  on 
the  same ;  '  Osservazioiii  md  tempeltonento,  etc. ; 
aaid  'Disinganno'  on  the  same.  His  principal 
work  ie  'U  Maestro  di  oomposizione.'  All  these 
works  ai^  written  with  accuracy  and  a  dear  and 
briUiaot  style.  Asioli^s  biography  was  written 
by  Coli,  a  priest  of  Correggio,  under  the  tiUe 
of  'Viti^  di  B.  Agioh/  eto.  (Mihm:  Riooidi, 
1834).  tF.O.] 

ABOLA,  or  ASULA,  GioviiNin  Mattbo,  bom 
at  Verona  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century ; 
priest  aad  composer  of  church  music  and  madrigsLf. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  figured  basses. 
In  1593  he  jmned  other  composers  in  dedicatiog 
a>  ooUeetion  <^  Psahnv  to  Palestrina. 

ASPULL,  George,  borki  in  18 14,  at  a  very 
early  age  manifested  an  extraordinaiy  capacity 
as  a  pianoforte  player.  At  eight  years  of  age, 
notwithstjuiding  that  the  gmallnesH  of  his  hands 
was  such  that  he  could  not  reach  an  octave,  so  as 
to  press  down  the  two  kevs  simultaneoudy  with- 
out sreat  difficulty,  and  then  only  with  the  right 
hand,  he  had  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be 
able  to  perform  the  most  difficult  compositions  of 
Kalkbremier,  Moscheles,  Hummel,  and  Czemy, 
besides  the  concertos  of  Handel,  and  the  fugues 
of  Bach  and  Scadatti,  In  a  manner  almost  ap- 
proaching the  exoellenoe  of  the  best  profeeson. 
He  alsct  sang  with  considerable  taste.  As  he 
grew  4dder,  Ids  improvement  was  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  ezpeotatfon  that  he  would  eventually  take 
a  pkwe  amongst  the  meet  distinguished  pianists. 
These  hopes  were,  however,  disappointed,  by  his 
death  firom  a  pnlmonaiy  disease,  at  the  age  of 
eightoea.  He  died  Aug.  20,  1833,  at  Leam- 
ington, and  was  buried  two  days  afterwards  at 
NottfawhaoL  AspuU  left  several  manuscript 
conqioMftioBS  for  the  pianoforte,  whieh  wers  sab- 
BsqtMBtly  pnUklMd^  with  hi»  portMH  pN&Md^ 
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unddr  the  titl^  of  '  G^eoive  AspulFs  posthumous 
Worits  for  the  Pianoforte;  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASSAI  (ltd.),  'Very';  e.tf.  'Allegro  assai,* 
very  fast ;  ^Animate  assai,*  wim  great  animation; 
*  Maestoso  assai,*  with  much  majesty,  etc. 

ASSMAYEIt,  Ignaz,  bom  at  Salzbux^,  Feb. 
II,  1790 :  in  1808  organist  of  St.  Peter's  in  that 
city,  where  he  wrote  his  oratorio  '  Die  Sundfluth' 
(the  Delugt),  and  his  cantata  '  Worte  der  Weihe.* 
In  1815  he  removed  to  Vienna;  in  1834  became 
organist  to  the  Scotch  church ;  in  1825  Imperial 
organist ;  in  1838  vice,  and  in  1846  chie(  Kapell- 
meister to  the  court.  He  died  Aug.  31,  1863. 
His  principal  oratorios — 'Das  Geliibde*  (the 
Vow);  'Saul  und  David,'  and  'Saul's  Tod'— 
were  fipeauenlJy  performed  by  the  '  Tonkfinstler- 
Sodet&t^  of  which  Assmayer  was  conductor  for 
fifteen  years.  Besides  these  larger  works  he 
composed  fifteen  masses,  two  requiems,  a  Te 
Deum,  and  various  smaller  church  pieces,  as  well 
as  nearly  sixty  secular  oompositions.  These  last 
are  all  published.  His  music  is  correct  and  fiuent, 
but  wanting  in  invention  and  force.      [C.  F.  P.] 

ASTOl^,  HooH,  was  an  organist  and  church 
composer  hi  the  time  of  Hemy  VIII.  A  'Te 
Deum'  for  five  voices  and  a  motet  for  six  voices 
composed  by  him  are  preserved  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxfofd.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASTORGA,  EmanitxU  Barok  d',  bom  at 
Paleraio  in  168 1  (F^tis  pretends  to  give  the  day  of 
his  birth).  He  began  the  serious  business  of  life 
by  witnessing  the  execution  of  his  foither,  the 
Marohese  Capeoe  d»  Boffirano,  who  was  captain 
of  a  mercenaiy  troop,  and  perished  on  tiie  scaf'- 
fold  along  witii  sev^td  Siolian  nobles  after  an 
unsuccessful  ^eute  against  the  pow«r  of  Spain. 
In  the  agony  of  this  temble  occasion  his  mother 
actually  died,  and  tiie  child  himself  fainted  away. 
After  a  time  the  orphan  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Princess  Ursini,  maid  of  honour  to  the  wifo 
of  Philip  V,  who  placed  him  in  the  convent  of 
Astoiga  in  Spain.  In  this  asylum  it  was  thai 
he  completed  the  musical  education  which  there 
IB  reason  to  believe  he  had  commenced  under 
Francesco  Scarlatti  at  Palermo.  He  quitted  H 
after  a  few  years,  and  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  his  p»> 
troness,  the  titie  of  Baron  d'  Astoiga.  In  1704 
he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  oouit 
of  Parma.  There  he  soon  became  a  favourite  for 
his  music's  sake  and  for  his  personal  gifts,  for  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  composed  wiui  ease  and 
ability,  and  sang  with  extraordimny  finish  ttod 
feeling  his  own  graceful  and  original  melodies 
It  is  not  otherwise  than  consonant  with  a  charac- 
ter of  which  we  have  only  slight  though  sug- 
gestive glimpses,  to  hear  that  on  the  termhiation 
of  his  mission  he  still  lingered  at  the  court  of 
Parma,  foigetful  of  his  Spamish  ties,  and  fettered 
by  a  seeret  love  affiiir  with  his  pupil  I^isabetta 
Famese,  the  niece  of  the  reigning  duke.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  his  entertainer  diould  soon 
have  found  means  to  transfer  so  dangerous  an 
ornament  of  his  palace  to  some  distant  capital. 
Accordingly  we  nnd  Astoiga  dismissed,  eany  in 
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1705,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Leo- 
pold I  at  Vienna.  The  emperor  yielded  at  once 
to  the  fascinations  of  his  visitor,  ind  would  have 
attached  him  to  his  person  had  not  his  own 
death  too  rapidly  interrupted  his  intentions. 
Astoi^  remained  in  or  returned  to  Vienna 
during  the  reigns  of  Joseph  I  and  Charles  VI, 
and  for  many  years  led  a  romantic  life  of  travel 
and  adventure,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
and  revisited  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Italy, 
reconciling  himself  on  his  w^  to  the  neglected 
protectress  of  his  boyhood.  In  1712  he  was  in 
Vienna,  and  acted  as  god&ther  to  the  daughter 
of  his  Mend  Galdaba,  whose  register  (May  9) 
may  still  be  seen  at  S.  Stephen's.  In  1720  he 
reappeared  there  for  a  short  time,  and  thence  he 
finally  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  died,  Au- 
gust 31,  1736,  not  however,  as  usually  stated, 
in  a  monastery,  but  in  the  Schloss  Raudnitz, 
which  had  been  given  up  to  him  by  its  owner,  the 
prince  of  Lobkowitz,  and  the  archives  of  which 
contain  evidenoe  of  ihe  fiict.  This  circumstance 
has  only  very  recently  been  brought  to  light. 

'Among  Astorga's  compositions  are  his  re- 
nowned 'Stabat  Mater,*  for  4  voices  and  or- 
chestra, probably  composed  fur  the  'Society  of 
Antient  Musick'  of  London,  and  executed  at 
Oxford  in  1 71 3,  MS.  copies  of  the  score  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Mn^um  and  the 
imperial  libraries  of  Beriin  and  Vienna ;  and  a 
pastoral  opera  'DaM'  (not  'Dafiie*),  composed 
and  performed  at  Barcelona  in  June  1709,  and 
proHably  last  heard  at  Brealau  in  1726,  tmd  to 
be  found  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna  in  the 
Kiesewetter  collection.  A  requiem  is  also  men- 
tioned as  possibly  lying  in  the  castle  where  he 
ended  his  days.  His  name  is  also  known  by  his 
beautiful  cantatas,  of  which  a  ffreat  number  are 
extant.  The  Abb^  Santini  had  no  less  than  98 
of  these^  54  for  soprano  and  44  for  contralto,  with 
accompaniment  for  figured  bass  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, besides  ten  oompoeed  as  duets  for  the 
same  two  voices.  Of  the  Stabat  Mater  Haupt- 
mann  (no  indulgent  critic)  writes  ('Briefe,'  ii. 
51),  'It  is  a  lovely  thing,  ...  a  much  more  im- 
portant work  than  Pergolesrs,  and  contains  a 
trio,  a  duet,  and  an  air,  which  are  real  master- 
pieces, wanting  in  nothing ;  neither  old  nor  new, 
but  music  for  all  times,  such  as  is  too  seldom  to 
be  met  with.'  The  work  is  published  (with 
pianoforte  accompaniment)  in  the  Peters  Collec- 
tion, and  has  been  reoentiy  re-instrumented  by 
Franz  and  issued  by  Leuckhart.  [C.  F.  P.] 

A  TEMPO  (Ital.).  'In  time.'  When  the 
time  of  a  piece  has  been  changed,  either  tempo- 
rarily by  an  od  libUum,  a  piacere,  etc.,  or  for 
a  longer  period  by  a  pid  lento,  piii  allegro,  or 
some  similar  term,  the  indication  a  tempo  shows 
that  the  rate  of  speed  is  again  to  be  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  movement. 

ATH  ALIA.  The  third  of  Handel's  oratorios ; 
composed  next  after  '  Deborah.'  Words  by  Hum- 
phreys. Hie  score  was  completed  on  June  7, 
1733.  First  performed  at  Oxford  July  10,  1733. 
Bevived  by  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  June  20, 
1845, 
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ATHALIE.  Mendelssohn  composed  overture, 
march,  and  six  vocal  pieces  (Op.  74)  to  Racine's 
drama.  In  the  spring  of  1843  the  choruses  alone 
(female  voices),  with  pianoforte.  In  May  or  June 
1844,  the  overture  uid  inarch.  Eariy  in  1845 
chorrises  re-written  and  scored  for  orohestra. 
First  performed  at  Berlin,  Dec.  i,  1845 ;  in  Eng- 
limd,  Windsor  Castle,  Jan.  i,  1847;  Philhar- 
monic, March  12,  1849. 

ATTACCA,  Le.  'begin*  (Ital.),  when  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  movement---as  the  Scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  or  all  the  three 
first  movements  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  ditto — 
signifies  that  no  pause  is  to  be  made,  but  that  the 
next  movement  is  to  be  attacked  at  once. 

ATTACK.  A  technical  expression  for  de- 
cision and  spirit  in  beginning  a  phrase  or 
passage.  An  orchestra  or  performer  is  said  to  be 
'wanting  in  attack'  when  there  is  no  firmness 
and  precision  in  their  style  of  taking  up  the 
points  of  the  music.  This  applies  esp^Maally  to 
quick  tempo.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  roup  cCarcKet, 
once  so  much  exaggerated  in  the  Paris  or- 
chestras, and  of  whicm  Mozart  makes  such  game 
(Letter,  June  12,  1778). 

The  chef  (Tattaque  in  France  is  a  sort  of  sub- 
conductor  who  marks  the  moment  of  entry  for 
the  chorus. 

ATTAIGNANT,  or  ATTAINGNANT. 
PiEBRB,  a  music  printer  of  Paris  in  the  i6th 
century,  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  France 
to  adopt  moveable  types  ('caract^res  mobiles') 
for  music.  The  engraver  of  his  types  was  Pierre 
Hautin.  Between  the  years  1527  and  1536  he 
printed  nineteen  books  containing  motetts  of 
various  masters,  French  and  foreign.  Many 
of  these  composers  would  be  entirely  unknown 
but  for  their  presence  in  these  volumes.  Among 
them  we  may  cite  Grosse,  N.  Gombert,  Claudin, 
Hesdin,  Consilium,  Certon,  Rous^,  Mouton, 
Hottinet,  Momable,  Le  Roy,  Manchicourt,  Le 
Heurteur,  Vermont,  Richefort,  Lasson,  L'heritier, 
Lebrun,  Wyllart,  Feuin,  L'enfimt,  Montu,  Verde- 
lot,  G.  Louvet,  IMvitis,  Jacquet,  Dela&ge, 
Longueval,  Gasoogne,  Briant,  and  Paasereau. 
The  collection  is  thus  historically  most  im- 
portant, and  it  is  also  of  extreme  rarity. 
Attugnant  was  still  printing  in  1543,  which 
date  appears  on  a  'livre  de  danoeries'  1^ 
Consilium.  He  was  however  dead  in  1556, 
since  some  compositions  of  Grervais'  printed  at 
his  press  in  that  year  are  said  to  be  edited  by 
his  widow.  [F-  G.] 

ATTERBURY,  Luffman,  one  of  the  mnwiHang 
in  ordinary  to  Geoige  III,  and  the  composer  of 
numerous  catches  and  glees.  Between  1778  and 
1780  he  obtained  from  the  Catch  (Hub  prizes  for 
three  glees  and  two  catches.  He  also  oomposed 
an  oratorio  called  •Goliah,'  which  was  perfoimed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Haymarket  llieatre  on 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1773,  being  announced  as 
*  for  that  night  only.'  It  was  again  performed  in 
West  Wvcombe  church  on  August  13,  1775,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  singular  ceremony  of  depositiiig 
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the  heart  of  Paul  Whitehead,  the  politidaii  and 
versifier,  inclosed  in  a  marble  urn,  as  directed  by 
his  will,  in  the  mausoleum  there  of  his  patron. 
Lord  Le  Deepenoer.  About  1790  Atterbury 
published  *  A  Collection  of  Twelve  Glees,  Rounds,' 
etc.  Eleven  glees  and  nineteen  catches  by  him 
are  included  in  Warren^s  collections.  His  glee, 
'Come,  let  us  all  a-Maying  go,' still  retains  its 
popularity.  He  died  in  Maraham  Street,  West- 
minster, June  II,  1796^  He  is  said  to  have 
combined  with  the  profession  of  music  the  trade 
of  a  builder.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ATTEY,  John,  a  composer  of  part-songs, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th 
century.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised 
by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  his  '  First  Booke  of  Ayres  of 
Foure  Parts,  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute,'  in 
16a a.  On  the  title-page  of  this  work  he  caUs 
himself 'Gentleman  and  Practitioner  of  Musicke.' 
It  contains  fourteen  songs  in  four  parts,  which 
may  be  sung  as  part-songs  or  as  solos  by  a 
soprano  voice,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  or  the 
lute  and  bass-viol.  As  no  second  collection  ap- 
peared, it  is  probable  that  the  composer  did  not 
meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  in  all  cases. 
The  madrigalian  period  was  rapidly  declining. 
He  died  at  Boss  about  1640.  [E.  F.  R.] 

ATTWOOD,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  trumpeter, 
viola-player,  and  coal-merchant,  was  bom  in  1 767. 
At  nine  years  of  age  he  became  a  chorister  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  where  he  had  for  his  masters  sue- 
oeenvdy  Ur,  Nares  and  Dr.  Ayrton,  and  where 
he  remained  about  five  years.  In  his  sixteenth 
vear,  performing  in  a  concert  at  Buckingham 
House,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  G^eorge  IV),  who  sent  him 
%o  Italy  to  study.  In  1783  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years  under  the 
tuition  of  Filippo  Cinque  and  Gaetano  LatiUa. 
From  Naples  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  studied 
under  Mozart — who  expressed  a  highly  fiivour- 
able  opinion  of  his  talent  (Kelly's  Reminiscences, 
1.  a  15)— until  Februaiy,  1787,  when  he  returned 
to  f^Dgland.  He  became  organist  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  and  a  member  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  chamber  band.  He  was  ap- 
pointed musical  instructor  to  the  Duchess  of 
York  in  1701,  and  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
1 795.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  decease  of  John 
Jones,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Attwood 
became  his  successor ;  and  in  June,  1 796,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dupuis,  he  was  appointed  Composer 
to  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  i8ai  he  was  nominated 
cnganistof  George rV*s  private  chapel  at  Brighton. 
Attwood  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Philharmonio  Society  on  its  establishment  in  1 8 1 5, 
and  for  some  years  occasionally  conducted  its 
concerts.  In  1836,  on  the  decease  of  John  Stafford 
Smith,  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of  the  Chapel 
BoyaL  Attwood  died  at  his  residence  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  on  March  38,  1838.  He  was 
buried  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  under  the  oigan. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Attwood  was  much 
engaged  in  dramatio  composition,  in  which  he 
was  very  saccessftd. 
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The  pieces  set  by  hiia  were— The  Prisoner, 
179a;  The  Mariners,  1703;  Caernarvon  Castle, 
17^3;  The  Adopted  Child,  1795;  The  Poor 
Sador,  1705  ;  The  Smugglers,  1796 ;  The  Mouth 
of  the  Nile,  1798  ;  The  Devil  of  a  Lover,  1798  ; 
A  Day  at  Rome,  1798  ;  The  Castle  of  Sorrento, 
1799;  ^e  ^^  ^^^'^^  Knights,  1799;  ^®  ^^^ 
CloUiesman,  1799J  The  MM;ic  Oak,  1799  >  "^^^ 
Friends,  1806 ;  The  Dominion  of  Fancy,  1800 ; 
The  Escapes,  or.  The  Water  Carrier  (partly 
selected  fix>m  Cherubini's  'Les  Deux  Joum^es,' 
and  partly  original),  1801 ;  II  Bondocani,  1801; 
St.  David's  Day,  1801 ;  and.  The  Curfew,  1807. 
He  also  contributed  two  songs  to  'Guy  Man- 
nering,'  181 6. 

Later  in  life  Attwood  devoted  his  attention 
more  to  cathedral  music.  A  volume  of  his 
church  compositions,  containing  four  services, 
eight  anthems,  and  nine  chants,  was  published 
about  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  under  the 
editorship  of  his  sodson,  Dr.  Thomas  Attwood 
Walmisley.  Beei^  these  compositions  Attwood 
produced  two  anthems  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments ;  one,  '  I  was  glad  *  (a  remarkably  fine 
composition),  for  the  coronation  of  Greoige  IV, 
and  the  other, '  O  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long 
life,'  for  that  of  William  IV;  and  he  had  com- 
menced a  third,  intended  for  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria^  when  his  career  was  closed  by 
death.  He  also,  following  the  example  of  Mat- 
thew Lock,  composed  a  'Kyrie  eleison,*  with 
different  music  for  each  repetition  of  the  words. 
Attwood  produced  many  sonatas  and  lessons  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  numerous  songs  and  glees. 
Of  his  songs,  '  The  Soldier's  Dream'  long  main- 
tained its  popularity;  and  of  his  glees,  '£1  peace 
Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed,'  and  '  To  all  that 
breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,'  are  still  well  known 
to  all  admirers  of  that  species  of  music.  Att- 
wood s  compositions  are  cuetinguiahed  by  purity 
and  taste  as  well  as  by  force  and  expression. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Attwood,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Mosart^  was  one  of  the  first 
among  English  musicians  to  recognise  the  genius 
of  the  young  Mendelssohn.  A  firiendship  sprang 
up  between  the  two  composers  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  elder.  Thus  the 
talented  Englishman  appears  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  gifted  Grennans.  Several 
of  Mendelssohn's  publuhed  letters  were  written 
from  Attwood's  villa .  at  Norwood,  his  three 
Preludes  and  Fugues  for  the  oigan  are  dedicated 
to  him,  and  the  autograph  of  a  Kyrie  deison  in 
A  minor  is  inscribed  '  For  Mr.  Attwood ;  Berlin, 
34  March,  1833.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

AUBADE.  A  French  term  (from  aube,  the 
dawn),  answering  to  nocturne  or  serenade.  It 
was  originally  applied  to  music  performed  in  the 
morning,  and  apparently  to  concerted  music 
(Littr6) ;  but  is  now  almost  confined  to  music  for 
the  piano,  and  an  Aubade  has  no  distinct  form 
or  character  of  its  own.  Stephen  Heller  and 
Schulhoff  have  written  pieces  bearing  this  title. 

AUBER,  DANiSL-FBANgoie-EspRiT,  was  bom 
January  29,  1784  (according  to  Fdtis,  178a),  at 
Caen,  where  his  parents  were>ea  a  visits    The 
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family,  «IUiougii  of  Nonnfm  origin,  htui  been 
settied  in  Paris  tot  two  cenerationa,  uid  that  me- 
tropolis was  always  considered  as  his  home  by  our 
composer.    In  his  riper  yean  he  hardly  eFer  left 
it  for  a  single  day,  and  not  even  th^  dangers  of 
the  Prussian  siege  oould  induoe  the  then  more 
than  ootogenaiian  to  desert  his  b^oved  city.    Al- 
though destined  by  his  father  for  a  commercial 
career,  young  Auber  began  to  evince  his  talent  for 
music  at  a  very  early  period.    At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  wrote  a  number  of  ballads  and  'Bonumces,* 
much  en  vogue  amongst  the  eleeant  ladies  of 
the  Diieotoire ;  one  of  them  caUed  'Bonjour*  is 
said  to  have  been  very  popular  at  the  time.    A 
few  years  later  we  find  Auber  in  London,  nomi- 
nally as  coomieroial  deric,  but  in  reality  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  his  art.    Here  also  his  vocal 
compositions    are    said     to    have    met    vri^ 
great  success  in  fiuduonable  drawing-rooms ;  his 
perscMial   timidity   however — a    feature  of  his 
character  which  remained  to  him  during   his 
whde   life — prevented  the    young  aiiiat  firom 
reaping  tlie  full  benefit  of  his  precocious  gifts. 
In  oonsequenoe  of  the  ln«ach  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  (1804)  Auber  had  to  leave  England, 
.and  on  his  return  to  Paris  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  his  eommecoiai  pursuits.     Music  had  now 
engrossed  all  his  thoughts  and  fiusulties.    His 
(jUoiU   as   an   instrumental  composer  was  ac- 
companied by  somewhat  peculiar  drourostances. 
Auber  had  become  acquamted  with  Lamarre,  a 
vidonoello-player  of  considerable  reputation ;  and 
to  suit  the  peculiar  style  of  his  friend,  our  c(Hn- 
poser  wrote  several  concertos  for  his  instrument, 
which  originally  appeared  under  Lamane's  name, 
but  the  real  authorahip  of  whidi  soon  transpired. 
The  reputation  thus  acquired  Auber  increased 
by  a  violin-ooncerto  written  for  and  first  played 
by    Masas  at   the   Conservatoire    with  rignal 
euceefs;   it  has  rinoe  been  introduced  h^re  by 
M.  Sainton.    His  first  att^npt  at  dramatic  com- 
position was  of  a  very  modest  kind.    It  consisted 
in  the  resetting  of  an  dd  operaHbretto  called 
'Julie'  for  a  society  of  amateurs  (ii^  181 1  or  la). 
The  orchestra  was  composed  of  two  violins,  two 
violas,  violoncello,  and  double-bass.      The  re- 
cepticm  of  the  piece  was  favourable.    Oherubini, 
the  ruler  of  the  operadc  stage  at  that  time,  was 
amongst  the  audience,  and  recognising  at  once 
the  powerful  though  untrained  genius  of  the 
young  composer,  he  offered  to  superintend  his 
further    studies.     To   the    instruction    of  this 
great  composer  Auber  owed  his  mastery  over  the 
technical  difficulties  of  his  ait.     As  his  next 
work,  we  mention  a  mass  written  fi)r  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Prince  de  Ghimay,  from  which  the 
beautiful  a  eapella  prayer  in  'Masaniello*  is 
taken.  His  first  opera  publldy  performed  was' Ls 
S<Sjour  militaire,'  and  was  played  in  181 3  at  the 
Th^tre  Feydeau.     Its  reception  was  anything 
but  &vourable,   and    so   discouraged   was    the 
youthful  composer  by  this  unexpected  failure  th^ 
for  six  years  he  refrained  fit>m  repeating  the 
attempt.    His  second  opera,  'Le' Testament^  ou 
les    filets -doux,'   brought   out    at   the   Op^ra 
Comique  in  1819,  proved  again  unsuocessfhl,  but 
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Aabsr  was  now  too  osrtain  of  his  vooaticB  to  be 
silenced  by  a  momentary  disappointment.  He 
immediately  set  to  work  a^^ain,  and  his  next 
opera,  'La  Berg^  oh&teUiae,'  first  perfomed 
in  the  following  year,  to  a  great  extent  sealised 
his  bold  expectations  of  ultimate  success.  The 
climax  and  duration  of  this  success  ver^  to  # 
great  extent,  founded  on  Auber*s  fi^endship  and 
artistic  aUianoe  with  Scribe,  one  of  tilie  most 
fertile  playwrights  and  ^  most  skilfld  librettist 
of  modem  times.  To  this  union,  whidi  lasted 
unbroken  till  Scribe's  death,  a  great  number  of 
both  oomie  and  serious  <»eras  owe  their  existence, 
not  all  equal  in  value  ana  beauty,  but  all  evindi^ 
in  various  degrees  the  inexhaustible  productive 
power  of  their  joint  authors.  Our  space  wiU  not 
allow  us  to  insert  a  conq>lete  list  of  Auber's 
numerous  dvamatic  productions;  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  mentioning  those  amongst  his  works 
which  by  their  intrinsic  value  or  extonal  grace  of 
execution  have  excited  the  particular  admira- 
tion of  contemporary  audiences,  or  on  which 
their  author's  claim  to  immortally  seems  chiefiy 
to  rest.  We  name  'Leicester,'  iSaa  (bein^  the 
first  of  Auber's  operas  with  a  libretto  by  Scnbe) ; 
'Le  Ifafon,*  1825  (Auber's  ehrf'd^cfuvre  in 
ocMnio  oDen,) ;  'La  Muette  de  Pcntici'  (Masani- 
ello)  1838;  'Era  Diavolo,'  1830;  'Leetocq,' 
1835;  'Le  Cheval  de  Bronse,  1835;  *L'Am- 
bassadrioe,'  1836;  'Le  Domino  noir,'  1837; 
'Les  Diamans  de  la  couronne,'  1841 ;  'Ctifflo 
Broschif'  184a  ;  'Hayd^e,'  J847;  'L'£nf«nt  pro- 
digue,'  1850;  'Z^rline,*  185 1  (written  for 
Madame  Alboni) ;  'Manon  Leecaut,'  1856; 
'La  fianc^  du  Boi  des  Garbes,'  1867;    'Le 

Sremier  iour  de  bonheur,'  1 868 ;  and  '  Le  Bdve 
'amour,   first  performed  i|i  December  1869  at 
the  Op4ra  Comique. 

Auber's  position  in  the  history  of  his  art  may 
be  defined  as  that  of  the  last  great  representative 
of  op^  comique,  a  phase  of  dramatic  music  in 
which  more  than  in  any  other  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  character  have  fi>und  their  fuU 
expression.  In  such  works  as  'Le  Ma^on*  or 
'Las  Diiunans  de  la  couronne,'  Aubsr  has 
rendered  the  chevaleresque  grace,  the  verve, 
and  amorous  sweetness  of  French  feeling  in  a 
manner  both  charming  and  essentially  nationaL 
It  is  here  that  he  proves  himself  to  be  the 
legitimate  follower  of  Boieldieu  and  the  mozB 
than  equal  of  Herold  and  Adam.  With  these 
masters  Auber  shares  the  charm  of  melody 
founded  on  the  simple  grace  of  the  populi^ 
chanaon,  the  piquancy  of  rhythm  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
words  characteristic  of  the  French  school.  Like 
them  also  he  is  unable  or  perhaps  unwilling  to 
divest  his  music  of  the  peculiarities  of  hie  own 
national  type.  We  have  on  purpose  cited  the 
'  Diamans  de  la  couronne '  as  evincing  the  charm 
of  French  feeling,  although  the  scene  of  that 
opera  is  laid  in  Portugal.  Like  Creovge  Brown- 
uid  the  'tribu  d'Avenel'  in  Boieldieu s  'Dame 
Blanche,'  Auber's  Portuguese  are  in  reality 
Frenchmen  in  disguise ;  a  disguise  put  on  more 
for  the  sake  of  pretty  show  than  of  actual 
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deoepiioBi.  ^  We  here  veoognlse  again  that 
amalgamating  foroe  of  French  culture  to  which 
all  dvilised  nations  have  to  tome  extent  sub- 
mitted.  Bat  so  great  ii  the  charm  of  the  natural 
grace  an4  true  gaietd  de  casur  with  which 
Auber  endows  his  creations  that  somehow  wa 
£nget  the  inoongraity  of  the  mongrel  type.  In 
<x»nparing  Auber's  individual  merito  witn  those 
of  other  masters  of  his  school,  of  Boieldieu  for 
instance,  we  should  say  that  he  surpassse  them 
all  in  brilliancnr  of  orchestral  'effects.  He  is, 
on  the  other  nand,  decidedly  infericv  to  the 
last-mentioned  composer -as  regards  the  structure 
of  his  concerted  pieces.  Auber  here  4eems  to 
lack  that  firm  grasp  wluch  enables  the  musidaii, 
by  A  distinct  groupmg  of  individual  component^ 
to  blend  into  a  harmonious  whole  what  seems 
moss  contradictory,  yet  without  losing  hold  of 
the  single  parts  of  the  dganism.  His  muemblm 
are  therefore  frequently  slight  in  construction; 
his  sfyle  indeed  may  be  designated  as  essentially 
homophonous ;  but  he  is  (perhaps  for  the  same 
reason)  a  master  in  the  art  of  delineating  a 
character  by  touches  of  subtlest  refinement. 

Amongst  his  serious  operas  it  is  particularly  one 
work  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  has  con- 
tributed to  its  author's  £ur(^>ean  r^utation,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  differs  so  entirely  from 
Aaber*s  usual  style,  that  without  the  most 
indubitaUe  proo&  one  would  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  written  by  the  graceful  and  melodious  but 
anything  but  passionately  grand  composer  of 
'he  Bieu  et  la  Bayadere'  or  'Le  Cheval  de 
Bronze.*  We  are  speaking  of  ''La  Muette  de 
Portici,"  in  this  country  c(»nmonly  called,  after  its 
chief  hero,  *  Masanielfo.'  In  it  the  most  violent 
passions  of  exdted  popular  fiiiy  have  their  fullest 
sway  ;  in  it  the  heroic  feelings  of  selF«urrendering 
love  and  devotion  are  expressed  in  «  manner 
both  grand  and  original ;  in  it  even  the  traditional 
forms  of  the  opera  seem  to  expand  with  the 
impetuous  feeling  embodied  in  them.  Auber's  style 
in  MasanieUo  is  indeed  as  different  as  can  be 
isiagined  from  his  usual  elegant  but  somewhat 
frigid  mode  of  utterance,  founded  on  Boieldieu 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  Rossini.  Wagner, 
who  undoubtedly  is  a  good  judge  in  tiie  matter, 
and  certainly  free  from  undue  partiality  in  the 
f!rench  maito's  &voux^  aoknovdedges  in  this 
opera  'the  bold  effects  in  the  instrumentation, 
pflurtioularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  strings,  the 
drastic  grouping  of  the'choral  masses  whidi  here 
for  the  first  time  take  an  important  part  in  the 
action,  no  less  than  original  ^harmonies  and  happy 
strokes  of  dramatic  characterisation.*  Various 
conjectures  have  been  propounded  to  account  for 
this  sin^rular  and  never-again-attained  flight  of 
ins{MratMm.  It  has  been  said  for  instance  that 
the  most  stirring  melodies  of  ihe  opera  are  of 
popular  Keapolitan  origin,  «but  this  has  be^i 
oontradicted  emphatically  by  the  composer  himsdf  . 
The  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  thoroughly  revolutionised  feeling  oi  the  time 
( i8s8),  wludi  two  years  afterwards  was  to  explode 
the  estaUished  governments  of  IWice  and  other 
countries.    This  opera  was  indeed  destined  to 
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beooma  JtistoricaHy  conneoted  with  the  popular 
moveooient  of  that  eventful  period.  It  is  weH 
known  that  the  riots  in  Bruss^  began  after  a 
perfonnance  of  the  'Muette  de  Portici'  (August 
35»  165a),  which  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the 
country,  and  thus  in  a  mazmsr  acted  the  part  of 
''liUiburlero.*  tlhere  is  a  sad  signifioanoe  in  the 
fiftct  liiat  die  death  (May  13, 1671)  of  the  author 
of  this  revolutionaiy  inspiration  was  smrounded 
^and  indeed  partly  caused  by  the  terross  «f  the 
Paris  commune. 

About  Auber*s  Jife  little  Yomiuns  to  be  added. 
He  received  marks  of  highest  distinction  from  his 
own  «nd  foreign  sovereigns.  Louis  Philippe  made 
him  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  Napoleon 
in  added  the  dignity -of  Imperial  Maditre-de- 
Ohi^)eUe.  He  however  iMver^aoted  as  conductoiv 
perhaps  owing  to  the  timidity  already  alluded  to. 
Indeed  he  never  was  present  at  the  performance 
•of  his  x>wn  works.  When  questioned  i^ut  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  he  is  said  to  have 
returned  the  characteristic  answer,  '  Si  j*a8sistais 
k  un  de  mes  ouvrages,  je  n*^crirais  de  ma  vie  une 
note  de  muaique.*  His  habits  were  gentle  and 
benevolent^  sUghtly  tinged  with  epicureanism. 
He  was  a  thorough  Paiisiany  and  the  bonmoU 
related  of  him  are  iegion.  [F.  H.] 

AUBEBT,  jACQxm  ('le  •vieox'),  an  eminent 
French  violinist  and  composer,  bom  Awards  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  was  violinist  in  the 
ro3ral  band,  the  ordiestra  of  the  Opera,  and  the 
Concerts  Spirituds.  In  1748  he  was  nominated 
leader  of  me  band  and  director  of  ihe  Due  de 
Bourbon's  private  music.  He  died  «t  B^eville 
near  Paris  in  1753. 

The  catalogue  of  his  piAlished  compositioBS 
•contains  five  bodes  of  vidm  sonatas  with  a  bass ; 
twelve  suites  en  trio ;  two  books  of  ooncertos  Ibr 
four  violins,  cello  and  bass;  many  airs  and 
minuets  for  two  violins  and  biMS ;  an  opera  and 
a  ballet.  All  ^ese  works  are  of  good,  correct 
workmandiip,  and  some  movements  of  the  sonatas 
are  certainly  not  devoid  of  earnest  musical 
feeling  and  character. 

His  son  iKMns,  bom  in  1790,  was  also  violinist 
<at  the  Opera  and  the  Concert  S^irituel,  and 
published  a  number  of  violin  compositions  and 
some  ballets,  which  however  are  very  inferior 
to  his  &ther*s  worlos.  He  retbed  from  puUio 
activily  in  1 771.  [P.  D.] 

AUBEBT,  Phrbb  Frah^ois  Olivisb,  vio- 
lonceUist,  born  at  Amiens  in  1763,  for  twenty- 
five  vears  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera 
Ck>mique  at  Paris.  His  chief  merit  is  having 
publisoed  two  good  instruction  books  for  the 
violoncello  at  a  time  when  a  work  of  that  kind 
was  much  needed.  He  wrote  also  string  quar- 
tets, sonatas  and  duets  for  violoncello,  and  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'Histoire  abr%^e  de  la  musique 
andenne  et  modeme.*  [T.  P.  H.] 

AUEB,  Lbopold,  bom  May  a8,  1845.  at 
Vesqprem  in  Hungary,  an  eminent  violin-playert 
was  a  pupil  of  Dont  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorio 
and  afterwards  of  Joachim.  From  1863  to  1565 
he  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Diissddor^ 
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from  1866  to  1867  at  Hamburg,  and  idnce  1868 
he  hag  lived  at  St.  Peterabuig  as  solo-violinist  to 
the  court,  though  frequently  visiting  London. 

Auer  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  violinist — 
Inllness  of  tone,  perfect  mastery  over  all  techni- 
cal difiBcultiee,  and  genuine  musical  feeling.  His 
snocess  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  continent,  as 
well  as  in  London,  has  been  very  great.    [P.  D.] 

AUGABTEN.  The  well-known  public  garden 
on  the  Au,  or  meadow,  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Donau-Canal,  in  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb  of 
Vienna,  interesting  to  the  musician  from  its  having 
been,  like  our  own  Yauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  the 
place  of  performance — often  first  performance — 
of  many  a  masterpiece.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
public  bv  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  and  was  opened 
<m  Apru  30,  1775.  At  fi»t  it  appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  wood;  then  a  garden — 'the 
Tuileries  garden  of  Vienna*— but  after  a  time 
a  concert-ro(»n  was  built,  and  in  178  a  summer 
morning  concerts  were  started  by  Martin,  a 
well-known  entrepreneur  of  the  day,  in  associa- 
tion with  Mozart,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
genius.  Mosart  mentions  the  project  in  a  letter 
(May  18,  178  a)  to  his  fiither,  and  the  first  series 
of  the  concerts  opened  on  the  26th  of  May,  under 
brilliant  patronage,  attracted  partly  by  the  novelty 
of  music  so  nearly  in  the  open  air,  by  the  beau^ 
of  the  spoty  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  music 
announced.  The  enterprise  changed  hands  re- 
peatedly, until,  about  the  year  1800,  the  concerts 
were  directed  by  Schuppanzigh,  the  violin-player, 
of  Beethoven  notoriety.  They  did  not  however 
maintain  their  high  character  or  their  popularity, 
but  had  to  suffer  the  inevitable  &te  of  aU  similar 
institutions  which  aim  over  the  heads  of  those 
whom  they  wish  to  attract.  In  1813  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  'HofTrslteur'  and  Wranitzky 
the  n^usician.  By  1830  performers  of  eminence 
had  ceased,  to  i^pear,  then  the  perfonnances  in 
the  Augarten  dwindled  to  one  on  the  ist  May,  a 
great  annual  festival  with  the  Viennese ;  and  at 
length  they  ceased  altogether  in,  fiivour  of  other 
spots  more  fiwhionable  or  less  remote,  and  the 
garden  reverted  to  its  original  use  as  a  mere  place 
for  walking  and  lounging.  Butits  musical  glories 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Here  Mosart  was  to  be  seen 
and  heard  in  at  least  one  series  of  concerts,  at 
each  of  which  some  great  symphony  or  concerto 
vras  doubtless  heard  for  the  fint  time ;  and  here 
Beethoven  produced  ope  (if  not  more)  of  his 
masterpieces — the  Kreutzer  sonata,  wMch  was 
played  there  (May  1803^  by  Bridgetower  and 
nimself,  th^  two  fint,  movements  being  read  from 
autograph  and  copy  dashed  down  only  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  concert.  Besides  this, 
his  first  five  symphonies,  his  overtures,  and  three 
first  pianoforte  concertos  were  stock  pieces  in  the 
programmes  of  the  Augarten.  The  concerts  took 
pla^  on  Thursday  mominga^  at  the  curiously 
early  hour  of  hali-^ist  seven,  and  even  seven. 
Mayseder,  Czemy,  Stein,  dement,  Linke,  Mos- 
cheles,  and  many  other  great  artists  were  heard 
there.  (The  above  information  is  obtained-  firom 
Hanidick's  'Conoertwesen  in  Wi^'  and  Bies*s 
'Notixen.*)  [G.] 


AUGMENTED  INTERVAL. 

AtTGMENTATION.  This  term  is  used  to 
express  the  appearance  of  the  subject  of  a  fugue 
in  notes  of  double  the  orimnal  value,  e.g. 
crotchets  for  quavers,  minims  ror  crotchets,  etc., 
and  is  thus  the  opposite  to  DnairuTioir.  Or  it  is 
a'  kind  of  imitaUon,  or  canon,  where  the  same 
thing  takes  pkce.  Dr.  Benjamin  Cookers  cele- 
brated canon  by  double  augmentation  (engraved 
on  his  tombstone)  begins  as  follows,  and  is  per- 
haps the  best  instance  on  Fecord. 


A. Mn,A  -     -     -  •U. 

▲       ----•      BMQ.         ▲         •         •     CIG. 


We  subjoin  by  way  of  exaimple  one  of  a  nmpler 
kind  by  CJherubini. 


of  a  i 

fttter     * 


When  introduced  into  the  development 
fugue,  augmentation  often  produces  a  greaik 
effect.  As  examples  we  may^dte  the  latter 
part  of  Handel^s  chorus  '0  first  created  beam* 
m  '  Samson ' ;  the  concluding  chorus  of  Dr. 
Hayes*  anthem  'Great  is  the  Lord*;  Dr.  GrcA*s 
fine  chcnrus  'Giy  aloud  and  shout*;  Leo*s  'Tu 
es  Sacerdos*  in  F,  in  his  'Dixit  Dominus*  in  A* ; 
and  several  of  J.  Sebastian  Bach*s  fugues,  in  his 
<  Wohltempeiirte  Clavier.'  The  M  Italian 
church  composers  were  veiry  Ibnd  of  introducing 
augmentation,  especially  towards  the  end  of  a 
choral  fugue,  and  in  the  bass.  Thev  would  call 
it '  La  fiiga  aggravata  nel  Basso.'  Fine  examples 
are  found  in  '  Amens*  by  Leo,  Borneo,  and  Ca&ro, 
in  Novello*s  Fitzwilli^m  music.        [F.  A.  O.  O.] 

AUGMENTED  INTERVAL.  An  interval 
which  is  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  semitone, 
to  its  normal  dimension.  The  following  examples 
show  the  augmentations  of  intervals  oonunonly 
used: — 
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AXTSWAHL. 

AUSWAHL  VOEZUGLICHEE  MXJSIK- 
WERKE,  A  collection  of  ancient  and  modem 
music  in  strict  style,  published  with  the  counte- 
nance of  the  '  Konigliche  Akademie  der  Kunste* 
of  Berlin  in  1840  (8vo.  Trautwein).  It  con- 
tains:— 

1.  FiigM.'TaBex.*  Omm.         88.  Do.  for  0i«^  B  b*    Albreehtt- 

&Do.'ll«tMZiiDte.'   FMch. 

8.  Do.froin4tfln.Fmln.  J.Bajdn. 

4.Do.'IiaO0lq)a.*   HuideL 

&  Do.  'Dl  ralimeota.'  ItuinMim. 

&  Do.  for  Oix.,  6  minor.  Fr.  Bach. 

7.  Fugue,  'Aof,  due  wlr.*   a  F.  E. 

BMh. 

8.  Do.'LobetMloflDKamen.'FeMft. 
9cDo.forPlMM.B&.  KbrnlMrger. 

m  CaDoo.K7Tto.   Fax. 

U.F1«.  CborAU  leh  kJM.    J.  8. 

(J.ajBMfa. 
11.  ntfooforFtaDolnF.  OtaMotL 
13.  Do.Gott  IstoSmbarflC  Eetoer. 
.  14.  KTTkL   Lottt. 
Uw  Fa8oeforFlsno,Dm.  MwimrB. 

16.  Do.  8  Choirs  'Dorcb  daoaelbl- 

ceo.'  J.  0.  Bach. 

17.  CbrlMcu   Oraim. 
18.FufDeforPtaiM>,Amin.  Teto- 
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lS.I>o.'Chrlite.' 

90.  l)o.*Qaamonm,'   ILBajdn. 

2L  Do.forFlaDolna   Motart 

32.  llot8t.'WMlMftriibflt.*a£ohiitz. 

33L  FIg.Ohoral.'Kwlg«rLob.'  Zeltor. 

24.  Fi«aeforOi«.laO.  Puchelbal. 

atWKrrle.  F.Schnoider. 

9&  Faga«.'LsHtmis.'  ^whr. 

27.  Do.for4tflaina    Kfllz. 

»,  ]fotet(afl)  'Ta.wPetraik'  IV 


? 


lUr- 


84.  Motflt.  'HUf  Herr. 
aCL  Fugua,  'Tunc  ' 

melll. 
88.  Do.  for4tfltt.  Amln.  Gm 
87.  Do.  *  Hal  DOD  torbard.' 

eello. 
881 'Ato  Maria.'  KMn. 
ani  Fogoe.  for  4tett  In  a  HeBtUng. 
40.  Do.  'Tlmentibufl.'    Vierilng. 
4LDo.'BtinnMala.'  OaMara. 
42.  Do.  for  Organ  (4  raltf.).  Trm- 

eobaML 
48. '  ^  mater.'   Aslorga. 
44.  FDrI)«tta,'Oiim8aneto.'  Beiaa* 

Igor. 
40L  Introd.  and  Fogna  fw  Org.   M. 

aFteoher. 
48.  Kotet,  '0  d'  tanmaaio.'    J.  A. 

PertL 

47.  Fngoe. '  BaJMnin.*   O.  Harrer. 

48.  Do.  for  Piano,  InF.  ILLaBogne. 

Borne  o(9lM  have  ap  Appaodiz  t 
Ar1a,*Ingemeseo.'  Dnranteu 
Do.   Agnoa.   J.B.Baab. 
Duet.  *Ooohl  perch*.'   SteflknL 
*  SalTO  Beglna.*    I'ergolesL 
*0  my  Irene '(Theodora).  HandeL 
OhonuandAlr  Oanelltfln).   a  P. 

K.0aoh. 
Duet  and  Chomt  (Morgengetang) 
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8a  Fogoe  for  Organ,  In  Bb.  FMter>  Solo  and  Chomi  (DoJ   Do. 

witz.  Aria.' Plot* SIgnocew'   Bane 

Sl.Benedlctiii.ele.   BallerL  Sceoa  CDavldde  pfln4.   Kaumann. 

aSLFugne,    *ta    ad    dextenic'  Trio.'DfHnlnm.   Leo. 

'Gratlaa' and 'Deos  Pater.'  F.Feo. 

AUTHENTIC.  Such  of  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  are  called  authentic  a9  have  their  sounds 
comprised  within  an  octave  from  the  final. 
They  are  98  follow,  in  order  of  the  Gregorian 
i^Btem : — 


No. 

Mode 

Compasi. 

Fina]. 

Dominant. 

Dorian 

PtoD 

D 

A 

Phrygian 

StoB 

B 

0 

I^ydian 

FtoP 

P 

0 

Mixolydian 

GtoG 

O 

D 

JBolian 

AtoA 

A 

B 

U 

ffgiian  or  ]btstian 

OtoO 

0 

G 

A  mode,  or  tone,  or  scale,  must  be  made  up  of 
the  union  of  a  perfect  fifth  (diapente)  and  a 
perfect  fourth  (diatessaron).  In  the  authentic 
modes  the  fifth  is  below,  amSL  the  fourth  above. 
«  Thus  in  mode  i  from  D  to  A  is  a  porfeot  fifth, 
'and  from  A  to  the  um)er  D,  or  final,  a  perfect 
fourth.  In  mode  9,  warn  A  to  £  is  a  perfect 
fifth,  and  from  E  to  the  upper  A,  or  final,  a 
perfect  fourth,  and  so  on. 

In  all  these  the  fifths  and  fourths  are  perfect ; 
but  no  scale  or  mode  oould  be  made  upon  B  in 
conformity  with  this  theory,  for  from  B  to  F  is  an 
imptrfeet  fifth  and  from  F  to  the  upper  B  is  a 
tritone  or  pluperfect  fourth,  both  whicn  intervals 
are  forbidden  in  the  andent  ecclesiastical  melody. 
This  xnav  serve  also  to  explain  the  irregularity  of 
the  dominant  of  the  third  mode.  In  all  the  oUier 
authentic  modes  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale  is  the 
dominant;  but  in  the  third  mode,  the  fifth  being 


B,  and  oonsequenCly  bearing  forbidden  relations 
with  F  the  fourth  below  it  and  F  the  fifth  above 
it,  B  was  not  used,  but  G  the  sixth  was  sub- 
stituted for  it  as  the  dominant.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  melodic  and  not  Jiarmonie  con- 
dderations  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  these 
niles,  and  that  the  'dominant'  then  meant  the 
prevailing  or  predominant  sound  in  the  melody  of 
the  tone  or  scale.  The  prefix  hyper  (or  over)  is 
often  added  to  the  name  of  any  authentic  mode 
in  the  sense  of  upper,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
corresponding  plagal  mode,  to  which  the  word 
hypo  (under  or  lower)  was  prefixed.  Thus  while 
the  authentic  Dorian  or  hyperdorian  scale  ran 
from  D  to  D,  its  plagal,  the  hypodorian,  began 
on  the  A  below  and  ran  to  its  octave,  the 
dominant  of  the  authentic  scale.  'Ein  feete 
Burg'  and  '  Eisenach'  are  examples  of '  authentic* 
melodies,  and  the  Gld  looth  and  Hanover  of 
'plaffal'  ones.    [Gbsoobian  Tones.] 

The  meaning  of  the  term  '  authentic  *  is 
variously  stated.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
verb  aitOevriw,  to  rule,  to  assume  authority  over, 
as  if  the  authentic  modes  ruled  and  had  the 
superiority  over  their  respective  plagal  modes. 
They  are  also  called  authentic  as  being  the  true 
modes  promulgated  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose;  or  as  authentically  derived  from  the 
ancient  Gh'eek  system;  or  as  being  formed  (as 
above  stated)  of  the  perfect  diapente  (or  fifth)  in 
the  lower,  and  of  the  perfect  diatessaron  (or  fourth) 
in  the  upper  part  of  th^ir  scales,  which  is  the 
harmonic  division,  and  more  musically  authorita- 
tive than  the  arithmetical  division  which  has 
the  fourth  below  and  the  fifth  above.         [T.  H.] 

AUXCJOUSTEAUX,  Abthub  d\  bom  in 
Picardy  at  Beauvais  (Magnin)  or  St.  Quentin 
(Gomart).  His  fiunily  coat  of  arms  contains 
a  pun  on  his  name;  it  is  'Azur  k  trois 
oousteaux,  d'aivent  gamis  d*or.'  He  was  a 
singer  in  the  <murch  of  Novon,  of  which  fact 
there  is  a  record  in  the  hbrary  of  Amiens. 
Then  he  became  '  Maistre  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle* 
at  Paris,  and,  as  appears  from  the  prefiace  to 
a  psalter  of  Ck)deau  s  published  by  Pierre  le 
petit,  '  haut  centre  *  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XTTT. 
He  died  in  1656,  the  year  of  publication  of  the 
psalter  just  mentioned.  He  left  many  masses 
and  chansons,  all  printed  by  Ballard  of  Paris. 
His  style  is  remarkably  in  advance  of  his 
oontemporaries,  and  F^tis  believes  him  to  have 
studied  the  Italian  masters.  [F.  G.] 

AVERY,  John.  A  celebrated  organ-builder, 
who  built  a  number  of  instruments,  ranging 
between  1775  and  1808.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  his  life :  he  died  in  1808,  whfle  engaged 
in  finishing  the  organ  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.  The 
organs  he  is  receded  to  have  built,  are — St. 
Stephen's,  Coleman-8treet,i775 ;  Croydon  Church, 
Surrey,  1794  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1866) ;  Win- 
chester (jathedral,  1799;  CSirist  Church,  Bath, 
1800 ;  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  1804; 
King's  Cdl^ge  Chapel,  Cambridge,  1804  (soma 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Dallam's  organ  wasj,  no 
doubt,  incorporated  in  this  instrument,  but  the 
case  is  the  original  one,  erected  by  Chapman 
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•nd  H«rtop  bk  1606) ;  HtfweootSu  Chttnh,  Kent, 
1798 ;  Cariiale  CatlMdral,  i€o8.  [Ev  F.  R.] 

AVISON,  Charles,  bom  at  Newcasde-upoo- 
Tyne,  In  1710.  When  a  young  man  he  Tinted 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  Btadj,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  became  a  pupil  of  Geminiani. 
Ob  July  I  a,  1736,  he  was  appointed  oiganiBt  of 
the  ohurdi  of  St.  Nidiolas,.m  his  native  town. 
In  addition  to  his  musical  attainments,  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  some  litenury  acquirement. 
In  175  a  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is 
I)e6t  Imown,  '  An  Essay  on  llusirad  Expression.* 
It  contains  some  judicious  reflections  on  the  art, 
tmt  the  division  of  ^e  modem  authors  into  classes 
4s  rather  fanciful  than  just.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  woik  we  find  the  highest  encomiums 
on  Maroello  and  Geminiani,  fii^quentlj  to  the 
disparagement  of  Hand^  In  the  following 
year  it  was  answered  anonymously  by  Dr.  W . 
Hayes,  the  Oxford  professor,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled '  Remarks  on  Mr.  Avison^s  Essay  on  Mu- 
aioal  Expression.*  Hayes  points  out  many  errors 
against  tiie  rules  of  composition  in  the  works  of 
Avison ;  and  infers  from  thence  that  his  skill  in 
the  sdenoe  was  not  very  profound.  He  then 
proceeds  to  examine  ihe  book  itself,  and  seldom 
rails  to  establish  his  points  and  prove  his  adver- 
sary in  the  wrong.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  year,  Avison  re-published  his  Essi^,  with 
a  reply  to  these  Remarks,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  learned  Dr.  Jcrtin,  who  added 
'A  Letter  to  the  Author,  concerning  the  Music  of 
the  Andents.*  In  1757  Avison  joined  J<^m 
Oarth,  organist  of  Durham,  in  editing  an  edition 
of  Maroello*s  Psalms,  adapted  to  English  words. 
He  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  a  Life  of  Mar- 
cello,  and  some  introductory  remarks. 

As  a  composer,  Avison  is  known,  if  at  all,  by 
hiB  concertos.  Of  these  he  published  five  sets 
for  a  fiill  band  of  stringed  instruments,  some 
4|iiartets  and  trios,  and  twosets  of  sonatas  fbr  Qie 
harpsichord  and  two  violins — a  tpedeB  of  cempoei- 
tion  little  known  in  England  until  his  time.  The 
enoe  favourite  air,  '  Sound  the  loud  timbrel,'  is 
found  in  one  of  the  concertos.  Geminiani  held 
his  pupil  in  high  esteem,  and  in  1760  paid  him 
a  viint  at  Newcastle.  He  died  in  1770,  and 
was  buried  in  the  diurchyard  of  St.  Andrew 
there.  He  was  socoeeded  as  oiganist  of  St. 
Nicholas  by  his  son  and  grandson.  The  fonner 
died  in  1793  ;  the  latter  in  1816.  (Hawkins, 
Hist, ;  Kippis,  Biog,  Brii.;  Brand,  Newcastle, 
etc.)  [K  F.  B.] 

AVOGLIO,  SiGVOBA,  was  one  af  those  who 
accompanied  Handel  in  his  visit  to  Ireland,  at 
the  exid  of  1741.  In  the  newspi^iers  of  the  time 
she  is  called  'an  excellent  singer,*  and  she  had 
the  honour  of  sharing  with  Mrs.  Gibber  the 
soprano  musio  of  the  Messiah  at  its  first  and 
succeeding  performances  in  Dublin.  Handel, 
in  a  letter  to  J^mens,  Deo.  29,  1741,  says, — 
'Sig**  Avolio,  which  I  brought  with  me  from 
London,  ploases  extraordinary.'  She  sang  again 
in  '  The  if  essiah,*  when  given  in  London,  after 
Handel's  return  firom  Dublin,  dividing  Uie  so- 
prano part  with  Mrs.  dive.    Before  this  time. 
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sbehadsusf  wKhanaeessinthe  'Allegro,  Pta- 
seroso,  and  Moderate*;  and  sheappearad  sohee- 
quently  in  'Semele'  and  in  'Samson,'  1743.  ^^ 
Uiis  last  she  sang  the  fiunons  'Let  the  bright 
Seraphim'  at  the  fisst  performance  of  the  oratorio, 
Feb.  18.  [J.  M.] 

AVVEKTIMENTO  AI  GELOSI,  UN,  an 
Italian  opera  by  Balfe— his  second — produced  at 
Pavia  in  1830  or  31,  chiefly  worth  notice  because 
of  the  fact  that  in  it  BoMOQin  made  his  second 
public  appearanoe. 

AYLWARD.  Thvodobx,  Mus.  Doc,  was  horB 
in  or  about  1730.  Of  his  eariv  career  but  little 
information  can  be  gleaned.  We  find  Imnin  1755 
composing  for  the  church,  and  in  1759  ^^  ^ 
theatre.  In  17^  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him 
the  prize  medal  for  his  serious  glee,  *  A  cruel 
fate,  a  surprising  decision,  as  one  of  the  com- 
peting compositions  was  Ame's  fine  glee,  'Come 
shepherds  we'll  follow  the  hearse.'  On  June  5, 
1 771,  Aylward  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music 
in  Gresham  College.  In  1 784  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  assiBtant  directors  of  the  Commemo- 
ration of  Handel.  In  1 788  he  succeeded  William 
Webb  as  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  St.  Georve's  Chi^>el,  Windsor.  On.  Nor.  19, 
^791,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Musio 
at  Oxford,  and  two  days  afterwards  proceeded  to 
that  of  Doctor.  He  died  Feb.  37, 1801,  i^ged  70. 
Dr.  Aylward  published  *Six  Lessons  rar  the 
Oigan,  Op.  I ' ;  *  Elegies  and  Glees,  Op.  2 ' ; 
'Six  Songs  in  Harlequin's  LivasioB,  Cymbeline, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  etc. ;  axid  *  Eight 
Canzonets  for  two  soprano  voices.'  Two  glees 
and  a  catch  by  him  are  included  in  Wamn'a 
collections.  His  church  music,  with  the  ex- 
ception -ef  twe  chants,  remains  in  manuscript. 
Dr.  Aylward  is  said  (on  the  authority  of  Bowles, 
ike  poet)  to  have  been  a  good  scholar,  and  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  literary  attainments.  Hay- 
ley,  the  poet,  inscribed  some  lines  to  his  memoiy. 
Dr.  Ayl  ward's  great  •  great  •  nephew,  Theodore 
Aylward,  is  now  (1876)  the  argaoist  of  Handaff 
Cathedral  [W.  H.  H.] 

AYRTON,  Edmund,  Mus.  Doe.,  was  bom  at 
Ripon,  in  1734,  and  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  there.  His  fitther,  a  magistrate  of  the 
borough,  intended  him  for  the  Church,  but  his 
strong  predilection  for  music  induced  his  father 
to  let  him  study  lor  that  profession.  He  wma 
accordingly  placed  under  Dr.  Nares,  ocganiat  of 
York  Minster,  and  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that  at  an  early  age  he  was  elected  organist, 
auditor,  and  rector-chori  of  the  collegiate  ehnroh 
of  SouUiwell,  where  he  remained  many  yeara. 
In  1764  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
CSiapel  Royal.  He  was  du)rtly  afterwards 
installed  as  a  vioar-dioral  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  lay-clerks  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1780  he  was  nromoted 
by  Bishop  Lowth  to  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  children  of  His  Majesty's  chapels,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Nares.  In  1784  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  created  hhn  Doctor  in 
Music,  some  time  aiter  which  he  was  admitted 
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€Kc2  mmtUm  bv  tbo  Vv&ren&by  ef  Oxford.  The 
^»»fli«m  l^  which  he  obtained  hii  degree,  '  Begin 
Tuito  my  God  with  ttmbrelB,'  was  perfonned  in 
Jd«.  Paul's  Gathednl,  July  sS,  1784,  the  di^  of 
g&nenX  tfiMikagivfag  for  the  tsnnination  of  the 
A-mfflricaB  revolutioiMiy  war,  and  ^as  afterwards 
published  in  seore.  In  1805  he  relinquished  the 
■nagtewinp  of  ihe  ohikben  of  the  dbapel,  having 
'been  allowed  during  many  years  to  execute  the 
duiifiB  of  his  other  offioes  by  deputy.  He  died 
ixi  1808,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
claJstors  of  Westrnktstar  Abbey.  Dr.  Ayrton*s 
oontRbutions  to  the  Churoh  oonsist  of  two 
oQfn|deto  morning  and  eyening  aenrioes,  and 
Bev«ral  anthems.  (Mum.  PerUOUtUs  ;  Biog.  Diet. 
27.  K.  B.)  [E.  F.  B.] 

AYRTON,  WwUAM,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
l>onL  in  London  in  1777.  He  was  educated 
both  as  »  scholar  and  musician,  and  was  thus 
qualified  to  write  upon  the  art.  Hemanried  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  S.  Arnold,  which  introduced  him 
into  musical  sooie^,  and  he  foeeame  a  laduonable 
ioaofaer.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Ayiward,  in 
1801,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  offioe  0^  Ghresham 
P^rofeBsor  of  Music,  but  was  unsuocessfiil,  on 
SKXSOunt  at  his  youth.  In  the  palmy  dm  of  the 
'  Morning  Chrooicle'  Mr.  Ayrton  was  its  hono- 
rary musical  and  literary  critic  fnm.  1813  to  a6 ; 
flKnd  he  wrote  the  reviews  of  the  Ancient  Concerta 
and  Philharmonic  Society  in  t^e  'Examiner* 
from  1857  to  1 85 1,  also  gratuitously.  He  was 
a  FeUow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
and  an  original  membw  of  the  Atiienseum  Club. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  members  of  the 
'  Philharmonic  Sodety  at  its  foundation  in  181 3, 
and  subsequently  a  direotor.  More  than  once  he 
held  the  important  post  of  musical  direotor  ^f  the 
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King's  Theatre,  and  In  that  eapacHy  had  the 
merit  of  first  introducing  Mozart*s  'Don  Gio- 
vanni* to  an  English  audienoe  in  1817,  and 
afterwards  others  of  Mozart*s  opecas.  Aooording 
to  a  writer  of  tiie  period  he  twioe,  if  not  oftener, 
rc^geoerated  that  theatre  when  its  credit  was 
weakened  by  repeated  iailures.  In  1823  he 
conmienoed,  ju  conjunction  with  Mr.  Qowep 
the  printer,  the  publication  of  the  'Harmoni- 
con,'  a  mon^y  musical  periodical,  which  was 
continued  for  eleven  years.  Independently  of 
the  valual^e  essays,  biography,  and  criticism  In 
this  work,  it  contains  a  choice  sdeotion  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  The  writing  of  this 
journal  and  its  critidsms  upon  the  art  were 
much  in  advance  of  anything  tiiat  had  previously 
appeared  in  England.  TUs  was  foUowed  in 
1834  by  the  'Musical  library,'  a  oollection  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  consisting  of  songs, 
duets,  glees,  and  madrigals,  and'  a  selection  of 
I^anoforte  fdeces  and  adaptations  for  that  in* 
strument,  and  extending  to  eight  yolumes.  A 
supplement  containing  UograpMcal  and  critical 
notices,  tiieatrical  news,  etc.,  was  issued  monthly, 
making  three  extra  volumes.  He  wrote  the 
musical  articles  for  the  'Penny  QrdopeBdia' ;  the 
chapters  on  music  in  Knight's  '  Pictorial  Histcnry 
of  England*;  and  the  musical  explanations  for 
the  'Pictorial  Shakespeare.*  His  latest  work 
WBfi  a  well-chosen  collection  of '  Sacred  Minstrel- 
sy,* published  by  J.  W.  Parker,  in  two  vols.  Ho 
died  in  1858.  {Imp.  Diet,  of  Biog. ;  Private 
tourees.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

AZQE  AND  ZEMIRA,  ob  The  Maoio 
BosB,  in  three  acts;  the  English  version  of 
^M^'s  opera  Zbwibe  und  Azob,  produced  at 
Coveitt  Garden  Theatre,  April  5th,  1831. 
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BThe  name  of  tha  aey^oth  ^Ugree  of  the 
natural  scale  of  C.  In  Fnsnoh  and  Italian 
*  it  is  called  Bh  wd  in  German  M  {Ha), 
the  name  B  being  given  to  our  Bb.  The  reaacMi 
of  this  anomalous  afFTangement  in  expired  in 
the  article  AjoowESfAiM' 

B  is  an  important  no^  in  the  history  of  the 
musioal  scale,  since  its  addition  to  the  h^Lachord 
of  Guide,  which  eontMned  only  six  notes,  trans- 
toned  ^e  hexachord  at  onoe  into  the  modern 
SMle  of  seven  sounds,  and  obviated  the  necessity 
for  the  so-called  mutations  or  changes  of  name 
which  were  required  whenever  the  mkody  passed 
beycmd  the  limits  of  the  six  notes  forming  a 
hexAohord  (see  that  word).  The  date  of  the 
first  recognition  of  a  seventh  sound  in  addition 
to  the  six  already  bdon^^ng  to  the  hexaohord  is 
uncertain,  but  Burmeister,  writing  in  i599» 
speaks  of  the  additional  note  as  nota  advmtUia, 
^an  which  it  would  appear,  that  it  had  not  then 
come  into  general  use. 

At  the  time  when  the  neoesioty  for  the  intro- 
dnotioa  of  accidentals  began  to  be  £^  B  wm 


the  first  nofe  whioh  wm  subjected  to  alteratton,  by 
being  song  a  semitone  lower,  and  as  it  was  con- 
sidered tlmt  this  change  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  melody  softer  and  less  harab,  the  altered  B 
(Bb)  was  called  B  moUe,  while  the  original  B  re- 
ceived the  name  of  B  durum.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  modem  German  designa- 
tions B  dur  and  B  moU  (which  answer  to  our 
B  flat  major  and  B  flat  minor)  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  older  latin  niunes>  as  the  melody 
which  contained  the  B  molle,  and  was  on  that 
account  called  etmtui  molli$,  was  identical  with 
the  npdern  key  of  F  major. 

It  is  on  account  of  B  having  been  the  first 
note  to  which  a  flat  was  applied  that  the  name 
of  the  flat  in  German  is  B  (iJso  written  Be),  and 
that  scales  having  flat  signatures  are  called  B- 
Tonarten* 

Bb  is  the  key  in  which  one  of  the  darinets  in 
use  in  the  orchestana  is  set,  and  in  which  horns, 
trumpets,  and  certain  brass  instruments  beloog- 
ing  to  military  bands  can  be  made  to  play  by 
arrangement  oi  their  orooks, 
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The  letter  B,  or  eo2  B.  in  a  aoore  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  BasiOf  or  col  Basso,  (See  also  Acxn- 
DBN^ALs,  Alphabet.)  [F.  T.] 

BABAN,  Gbaoian, a  Spanish  composer,  musi- 
cal director  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia  from 
1650  to  1665.  His  masses  and  motets,  written 
for  several  choirs,  are  preserved  at  Valencia. 
A  Psalm  of  his  is  given  by  Eslava. 

BABBINI,  Matteo,  a  oelebtated  Italian 
tenor,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  1754.  He  was 
intended  for  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but,  on 
the  death  of  his  parents,  took  refioge  with  an 
aunt,  the  wife  of  a  musician  named  C^rtonL  The 
latter  instructed  him,  and  cultivated  his  voice, 
making  him  a  good  musidan  and  first-rate  singer. 
His  <Ubut  was  so  brilliant  that  he  was  at  onoe 
engaged  for  the  opera  of  Frederidp  the  Great. 
After  staying  a  year  «t  Berlin,  he  went  to  Bussia, 
into  the  service  of  Catherine  II.  In  1 785,  he  sang 
with  sucoess  at  Vienna ;  and  in  the  n^  season  in 
London,  with  Mar%  when  he  took,  though  a 
tenor,  tiie  first  nian*s  part,  there  behig  no  male 
soprano  available.  As  fiur  as  method  and  know- 
ledge went,  he  was  a  very  fine  singer,  but  he  did 
not  please  the  English  cognoscenti ;  his  voice  was 
produced  with  effort,  and  was  not  strong  enough 
to  have  much  effect.  He  sang  again,  however, 
the  next  year  (1787),  and  returning  to  Italy,  in 
1789,  appeared  in.Cimarosa's  'Orazi,'  and  wm 
afterwards  engaged  at  Turin.  In  179a,  the  King 
of  Prussia  recalled  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  opera  of  'Dario.' 
iKuing  the  next  ten  years  he  sang  at  .the  prin- 
cipal Theatres  of  Italy,  and  appeared  in  1802,  at 
Bologna^  though  then  50  years  old,  in  the  *  Manlj  * 
of  Nicoolini,  and  Mayer's  'Misteri  Eleusini* 
He  now  retired  from  the  staffe  and  settled  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  lived  generally  esteemed 
and  honoured  for  the  noble  use  he  made  of  his 
riches;  and  died  Sept.  ai,  1816.  His  friend, 
Doctor  Pietro  Brighenti,  published  <£logio  di 
Matteo  Babbini,'  Bologna,  i8a3.  [J.  M.] 

BAOCUSI,  Ipfolito,  an  Italian  monk  and 
musical  composer  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  we  find 
him  Maestro  di  GappeUa  at  the  cathedral  of 
Verona  in  1590.  Soipione  Cerreto  gives  ati 
indication  of  his  exact  epoch  by  saying  that  he 
had  composed  works  j>reviously  to  1550.  This 
statement  F^tis  disbebeves,  but  he  does  not  say 
why.  Baocusi  was  one  of  the  first  composers  who 
introduced  into  his  accompaniments  to  church 
music  instrumental  parts  ih  unison  with  the 
voice,  in  order  to  support  the  singers.  The 
works  in  which  he  applied  this  system  are 
printed ;  the  first  is  intituled  '  Hippolyti  Baocusi, 
EccL  Gath.  Veronse  musicee  magistri,  misss  tres, 
tum  vivft  voce  tum  omni  instrumentorum  genere 
cantatu  aooommodatissimte,  cum  octo  vocibus, 
Anadinq,  Venice,  1596.*  The  other  is  a  volume 
containing  the  psalms  used  at  vespers,  with  two 
Magnificats,  tt  has  a  frontispiece  occupied  bv 
an  analogous  inscription  of  even  greater  lengtJ^ 
and,  if  possible,  of  even  less  el^^t  latini^. 
The  rest  of  his  oompositions  consist  principally 
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of  maSBSs,  madrigals,  mottetti,  and  psalms,  ; 
were  published  for  the  most  part  during' 
lifetime  by  Venetians  such  as  Gardano  Vizkm 
and  Rampazetti.  Isolated  pieces  of  his  are  fo« 
in  several  miscellaneous  publications  of  the  peri 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  tH 
contributed  by  him  to  the  volume  dedicated 
fourteen  different  Italian  con^xwers  to  their  gr 
contemporary,  Palestrina.  [£.  H.  ] 

BACH.  Though  the  name  of  Bach  is  familiaa' 
all  lovers  of  music,  it  is  not  generally  known  th&' 
was  borne  by  a  very  numerous  fronily  of  nmsicu 
who  occupied  not  merely  honourable  bat  pran 
nent  places  in  the  history  of  their  art  througl] 
period  ofneariy  two  hundred  yeazB.  Inthisfiuni 
musical  talent  was  as  it  were  bequeathed,  aa 
it  seems  almost  like  a  law  of  nature  that  t. 
scattered  rays  of  the  gift. should  after  a  hundr 
years  finally  concentrate  in  the  genius  of  Johjlj 
Skbastiak,  whose  originality,  d^th^.and  fore 
exhibit  a  climax  such  as  on]^  a  few  great  spiri 
of  any  time  or  country  have  attained.  But  fro 
this  dimax  the  artistic  power  of  the  race  begs 
to  diminish,  and  with  the  second  generation  aft4 
its  great  representative  was  entirely  extingmahea 
The  history  of  the  Badi  fiunily  is  not  only- 
guide  towfltfxls  a  just  appreciation  of  the  grea 
nees  of  Sebastian,  but  it  has  an  independex 
interest  of  its  own  through  the  eminence  of  sozn 
of  its  individual  members.  Born  and  bred  in  th 
Thtiringen,  the  heart  of  Crermany,  the  fiunily  fo 
the  most  part  remained  there  throughout  tw 
centuries;  the  sons  of  Sebastian  being  the  firs 
to  spread  to  more  distant  parts.  This  stationary 
condition  naturally  produced  a  strong  fiunilj 
feeling.  According  to  tradition  meetings  of  al 
the  members,  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  sscl^ 
in^oome  and  musical  recreation,  and  it  seemi 
tB^tr^thebrothers  often  married  sisterk  The 
Bachs  always  learned  from  one  another,  fat  the; 
rarely  had  means  far  seeking  their  education 
elsewhere ;  thus  the  artistic  sense  and  capacity 
of  the  fiuxiily  was,  as  we  have  said,  hereditary, 
and  by  its  undisturbed  activity  during  a  whole 
centuxy  became  an  important  element  in  the 
development  of  Johann  Sebastian.  To  this  fiunily 
unity  also  we  may  ascribe  the  moral  excellenoe 
and  cultivation  of  the  Bachs. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
qualities  in  the  development  of  the  race,  we  must 
consider  that  these  predecessors  of  Johann 
Sebastian  lived  in  the  miserable  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
moral  indifferentism  and  collapse  of  intellectual 
power  which  distinguished  that  unhappy  period. 
Y  et  the  house  of  Bach  exhibits  an  almost  unifonn 
example  of  moral  worth  together  with  a  constant 
endeavour  after  the  highest  ideals — qualities 
which  are  all  the  greater  because  under  the 
ciroumstances  of  the  time  they  could  hardly 
meet  with  recognition  or  encouragement. 

In  course  of  time  the  towns  of  Amstadt^  Erfurt, 
and  Eisenach  became  the  centres  of  the  £unily ; 
there  we  find  its  most  important  representatives, 
and  an  uninterrupted  sequence  throng  several 
generations  filling  the  same  office ;  so  that^  for 
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tanody  in  Erfurt  the  town  musicians  were 
>wii  MB  'the  Bachs,*  even  though  there  had 
«ed  to  be  any  Bach  among  them.  Another 
of  of  Uie  strong  fiunily  feeling  (and  a  valuable 
loe  of  in£»mation)  is  the  genealogy  of  the 
ch  fiunQv,  begmi  by  the  great  Sebastian  him- 
^  but  cbiefly  composed  by  his  son  Carl  Philip 
lanoel.  It  oon tains  fifty-three  male  members 
the  fiunily,  and  gives  the  origin  and  dates  of 
th  and  death  of  each,  and  the  most  important 
ints  in  their  lives.    This  genealogical  table 
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soon  became  diculated  amongst  the  family,  and 
a  copy  of  it  in  £manuel*s  handwriting  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Berlin.  For  an 
account  of  the  Bach-literature  see  the  article  on 
JoHANN  Sebastian. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  chief  members 
of  this  remarkable  £EKmily,  and  contains  all  those 
whose  lives  are  touched  on  below.  The  same 
numeral  is  affixed  to  each  in  both  genealogy  and 
biography. 


1.  Hans  Baclu 

at  Wtehmar  about  IMl. 

2.  Yeit  Bach,  f  1619. 

8.  Hans  B.  U  Spidmann.'  1 1626. 


lohannes*  iSt^te^ 
10O1-7S. 


CL  Job.  Ghnstoph ;  Erfttrt  and  Amttadt, 
1613-1661. 


6.  Heinrich,  Arrutadt, 
1616-1682. 


Christian. 
Eismaeh, 
IMfr-lTSa. 

18.  Joh. 
Awdius. 

1646-1717. 

7.  Georg 
Obrisfeoph, 
Schwein/urt, 
16ii-1697. 


8.  Joh. 
Ghnstoph. 


9.  Jok 
Ambrosius, 
Eisenach, 
1645-05. 


h 


j(£r 


15.  JoL 
Bemhard, 
EUatach, 
1676-1749. 


14.  Job. 
Ghnstoph. 
Erfurt, 
1685-1717. 


10.  Joh. 
Ghnstoph, 
OhrdnJiff, 
1671-1721. 


11.  Joh.      = 
Sebastian, 
1685-1760. 


16.  Joh.  1        . 

I      BtsmMh, 

17«»-1777. 


2S.  Wilh! 
Friedemami, 
1710-61. 


25.0.thiL 
EmanueU 
1714-88. 


19.  Joh. 
Michael, 
Erfurt, 
1648-04. 

20.  Maria 
Barbara, 
1684-1720. 


16.  Joh. 
Ghristoph, 

Eisenadi, 
1645-1705. 

17.  Joh. 
Nicolaos, 

1669-1763. 


22.  Joh.  Ghristoph 
Friedrich, 
1732-1795. 

£4.  WiJhekn.  BerUn, 
1756-1846. 


21.  Joh.  Gnristlan 
1785-82. 


The  earliest  notices  go  back  to  the  beginning 
the  i6tii  century,  and  mention  four  distinct 
BQcfaes,  of  which  the  last  only  is  of  general 
terest,  because  it  is  that  from  which  Johann 
bastian  is  descended.  This,  the  actual  musical 
anch,  lived  in  Wechmar,  a  small  place  near 
)tha.  Hans  Baoh  [i],  the  eldest  of  the 
icha,  is  mentioned  as  a  Gemeindt-Vormund- 
hnfUgUtd  there  in  1 561 .  Then  comes  Yeit  [a], 
eably  tiie  son  of  the  former,  hoA  between 
150  and  60,  and  generally  oapsAasxedi  the  pro- 
nitor  of  the  race.  He  i»  taid  to  have  been 
baker,  and  to  have  moved  into  Hungary  with 
any  other  Evangelicals  for  protection  from 
Tsecution.  But  imder  the  Emperor  Budolf  U 
e  Catholic  reaction  gave  the  Jesuits  the  upper 
ind,  and  this  caused  Veit  to  return  home  and 
tUe  at  Wedmiar  as  a  baker  and  miller.  The 
meakgy  states  that  he  loved  and  practised 
mde;  his  chief  delight  was  in  a  'CyUuingen' 
>robably  a  zither),  upon  which  he  used  to  play 
bile  his  mill  was  at  wcx'k.  He  died  in  1619. 
at  the  real  musical  ancestor  of  the  family  was 
A53  [3],  the  son  of  Veit»  bom  somewhere 
Kmt  1580,  and  mentioned  as  '  the  player* — that 
to  say,  a  professional  musician.  He  was  also 
carpet-weaver,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of 
cheiorful  temperament,  full  of  wit  and  fbn. 
bese  characteristics  are  alluded  to  in  a  portrait 
nneriy  in  the  possession  of  Emanuel,  in  which 
9  was  represented  as  playing  the  vidin  with  a 


bell  on  his  shoulder,  while  below  is  a  shield  with 
a  fooFs  cap.  His  profession  took  him  all  over 
the  ThUringen,  and  he  was  well  known  and 
beloved  everywhere.  He  died  i6a6,  in  the  year 
of  the  first  great  plague.  Of  Hans*s  many 
children  three  sons  deserve  mention : — 

Johannes  Bach  [4],  bom  1604,  apprenticed 
at  Suhl  to  the  '  Stadt-pfeifer,'  became  organist  at 
Schweinfiirt,  and  perhans  also  tem|>orariIy  at 
Suhl.  After  an  unsettled  life  amidst  the  turmoil 
of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  he  settled  at  Erfurt  in 
1635  as  director  of  the  '  Raths-Musikanten,*  and 
in  1647  became  organist  in  the  church  there, 
thus  representing  both  sacred  and  secular  music. 
He  was  the  fore&ther  of  the  Bachs  of  Erfurt, 
and  died  there  in  1673.  His  sons  were  Johann 
Christian  and  Johann  .^Igidius.  (See  below, 
Noe.  I  a  and  13.) 

Hbikbich  [5],  bom  161 5.  As  a  boy  showed 
a  remarkable  taste  for  organ-playing ;  to  satisfy 
which  he  would  go  off  on  Sundays  to  some 
neighbouring  town  to  hear  the  organ,  there  being 
none  at  Wechmar.  He  received  his  musicfd 
education  frova  his  £ekther  and  his  elder  brother 
Johann,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Schwein- 
furt  and  Suhl,  and  followed  his  &ther  to  Erfurt. 
In  1 64 1  he  became  organist  at  Amstadt,  where 
he  died  in  169a,  having  filled  his  post  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  With  him  begins  the  line 
of  Amstadt  Bachs.  Besides  his  father*s  great, 
musical  gifts  he  inherited  his  cheerful  dispositiouy 
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which,  coupled  with  great  pidty  md  goodneev, 
enabled  him  to  overcome  the  disaelroiie  effects  of 
the  war,  and  io  to  educate  his  childrBn,  all  of 
them  more  or  lew  gifked,  as  to  enable  them  to  fill 
honourable  phices  in  the  history  of  mvudc  For 
the  mfb  of  Heinrich  we  luifve  complete  material 
in  his  faneral  sermon  by  GottMed  Olearins  (Am- 
stadt^  169a).  In  his  sooS)  JoHiunr  Chbistopb 
and  JoHAJTN  MioBAEL  (see  those  BauMs,  Nos.  16 
and  19)  the  artistic  importance  of  tbe  elder 
Baohs  before  Johann  Sebastian  reaches  its  di- 
max.  In  Ritter's  '  Orgdfiieund,'  vol.  vi.  No.  14, 
there  is  an  organ  piece  on  the  chorale  'Christ 
lag  in  Todesbanden/  which  is  ascribed  to  Hein- 
rich Bach ;  of  his  other  compositions  nothing  is 
known. 

Ohristopr  [6],  the  second  son,  bom  « 61 3,  we 
mention  last  because  be  is  the  grandfather  of 
Johann  Sebastian.  After  a  temporary  post  at 
the  court  of  Weimar,  and  a  stay  at  Prettin  in 
Saxony,  he  settled  at  Erfbrt  in  1643,  as  member 
of  the  'Raths-Musik';  moved  firom  thence  to 
Amstadt  1653-4,  and  died  there  in  1661  as 
'Stadt-Mnsikus'  and  *  Hof-Musikus'  to  the 
Count  of  Schwarzbuig.  Unlike  his  brother  Hein- 
rich he  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  the 
town  music — the  '  Kunitt-Pfeiferthum.*  Further 
details  of  his  life  are  wanting.  His  sons 
were— 

Gbobo  CattlSTDPH  [7],  bom  1643  at  Erfurt, 
first  school-teacher,  then  cantor  at  Themar 
near  Meiningen,  1668  ;  twenty  years  afterwards 
removed  to  Schweinfurt  in  we  same  capacity, 
and  died  there.  None  of  his  compositions  are 
known  to  exist. 

JoHANK  CBBlsf  OPfi  [8],  and  his  twin  brother 
Johann  Ambbosios  [9],  bom  1645  at  Erfurt, 
were  so  mach  alike  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter that  they  were  regarded  as  curiosities. 
After  the  early  death  of  the  &ther,  who  taught 
them  the  violin,  and  after  th^  had  completed 
their  years  of  study  and  travel,  Johann  Christoph 
came  to  Amstadt  as  Hof-Musikus  to  the  Count 
of  Schwarzburg.  Disputes  with  tile  Stadt- 
Musikus  caused  the  dismissal  of  all  the  court 
musicians,  including  Christoph,  but  he  was  after- 
wards rentored  to  bis  post.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  church  music,  whi(£n  -Jiad  been  much 
neglected,  helped  his  old  uncte  Heinrich  in  his 
official  work  with  the  utmost  disinterestedness, 
and  died  1693.  With  his  sons  the  musical 
activity  of  this  branch  of  the  fiimily  ceased. 
AHBBOSina  was  more  important.  He  remained 
with  his  brother  till  1667,  when  he  entered  the 
association  ot  the  Erfurt  *  Raths-Musikanten.' 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
violinist,  but  his  importance  in  the  histoid  of 
music  is  due  to  the  fact  of  his  being  the  father 
of  Johann  Sdbastlan.  He  left  Erfurt  after  a  few 
years,  and  in  1671  settled  at  Eisenach,  where  he 
died  in  16^5.  Of  hiff  numerous  ddldren  we  need 
only  mention  the  two  sons : — 

JoHAKN  CHBistoFH  [lo],  bom  1761.  After 
receiving  instraction  from  the  celebntted  organ- 
player  Pachelbel  in  Erfurt,  he  became  orjranist 
Bt  OfaxdrafT,  snd  dScfd  in  r/ax.    Further  details 
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about  him  will  be  ftnmd  in  the  Hugraphj  oi  his 
younger  brother,  the  great  Johann  Sebasitian. 
(See  the  article  on  him.) 

Havii^  thus  sketched  the  general  eofine  of  I 
the  fiunify,  we  will  take  its  vsriou*  inensben  I 
in  alphabetiail  order,  resetving  Johann  S^MsHaa 
for  the  orown  of  all. 

JoHAinr  Mamw^  [i»],  younger  son  €i  tiie 
old  Johiumes  of  Erfurt,  born  1645,  was  a  Miembct 
of  the  society  directed  by  his  fiither,  became 
oiganist  in  St.  Michael^s  Church,  and  in  i68a 
succeeded  his  brother  Johann  Chribtian  [is"-, 
as  'Botha-Musik  director.*  He  died  at  Erfun 
in  1 71 7.  Of  his  numerous  children  only  two 
sons  survived  him—JoHANN  Chbistoph  [14], 
bom  1685,  who  suoceeded  to  the  post  of  his 
fikther^^-Mid 

JoBANK  BiBNHABD  [15],  bom  1 676.  He  was 
organist  flrnt  at  the  Kaufinann's  Churdi  in  £r- 
flirt,  then  at  Magdeburg,  and  finally  at  Eisenach, 
where,  in  1703,  he  succeeded  the  older  and  mooe 
&mous  Johann  Chbistoph  [16].  These  appoint- 
ments, especially  the  last,  give  a  &vourable  idea 
of  his  abilily  as  an  organist  and  compoaer.  Of 
his  compositions  there  still  exist  p^aludee  on 
chorales,  as  well  as  pieces  for  klavier  and  suites 
for  orchestra  (or  '  overtures  after  the  manner  of 
Telemann,*  as  they  weUd  called).  Tbe  former 
were  in  tiie  collections  of  Walther,  the  lexico- 
grapher, which  are  partly  preserved  in  the  Betfin 
Hbrary,  and  the  latter  amongst  the  remaiBB  of 
Sebastian,  copied  by  himself.  Jc^iann  Berohaiti 
died  in  1 749. 

Another  Johann  Bebnhard,  son  of  Se- 
bastian's brother  Christoph  [10],  was  bom  in 
1700.  succeeded  his  &ther  as  oiganist  at  Ohr- 
drufi^  and  died  in  174a. 

Johann  CctRigriAN  [13],  eldest  ton  of  Jofaaoan 
of  Erfbrt,  borh  1640,  was  Ht  first  a  meoriMr  of 
his  £ftther*8  musical  society;  then  removed  to 
Eisenach,  his  younger  brother  ^gidius  taldng 
his  place.  Christian  was  t^e  first  of  tbe  findly 
to  go  to  Eisenach,  but  in  1668  we  find  him 
again  at  Erfurt;  he  succeeded  his  fkther  in  the 
direction  of  the  musical  society,  and  cBed  in 
1 68 a.  He  was  succeeded  by  hisyounger  brother 
JBgidius.  One  son,  Johann  Christoph  (1673- 
1737)  is  mentioned  as  organist  at  Genren  (near 
ArniBtadt),  where  he  succeeded  the  fimious 
Michael  (see  that  name,  p.  iii).  He  had 
studied  theology,  but  was  of  a  quarr^some 
haughty  disposition,  and  had  many  oonffictB  with 
his  superiors. 

Johann  Cbristofh  [16],  the  most  fiunous 
of  this  oft-recurring  name,  and  also  the  most 
famous  of  the  older  generations,  was  the  mm.  ot 
the  old  Heinbich  [5],  of  Amstadt,  and  was 
bom  in  1643.  He  was  a  highly  gifted  mtniciaa, 
and  through  his  own  merits  alone,  independent 
of  his  illustrious  nephew,  occupies  »  veiy  pro- 
minent placer  in  musical  history.  Hia  life  w«»  ex- 
tt^mely  simple.  He  WM  educated  by  his  ftther, 
am)  at  twentv^three  became  orgttniit  to  the 
churches  at  Eisenach.  Later  he  also  became 
court-oiganist  there,  send  died  in  1703.  Of  his 
fbur  sons  tre  may  mention  Johann  KiO6i.A0i 
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i<S^9-x753.   (See  his  name,  p.  1 1  a.)   Cbiii* 

monl  exoeUence,  his  oonsUnt  ■IriTing' 

tlxe  higbest  ideals,  his  industry,  and  his  tech- 

prcfieieticy,  give  him  the  most  prominent 

sunoDgsi  the  elder  branch  of  the  funily. 
90*  not  onlf,  as  the  old  autherities  t^  ns,  one 
»  finest  organ-players  and  greatest  oontr»* 
krts  of  his  day,  but  he  was  altogether  one  of 
KMit  important  artiste  and  oomposers  of  the 
»  X  7th  oentnry.  He  was  regarded  with 
puted  eonafakration  by    the  fiyDoily,   and 

Johann  Sebastian  and  his  son  Emanuel 
tlie  greatest  respect  for  him.  In  spite  of 
Ixw  importance  during  hia  life-time  was  not 

wridelj  recognised,  and  after  his  death  he 
but  too  soon  forgotten;  but  this  may  be 
zned  by  the  orerpowenn^  £une  of  his  great 
ewr,  by  the  quiet,  resenred,  simple  nature 
le  man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art  and  his 
Ly,  «yad  lastly  by  the  nature  of  his  eompo- 
XB.  His  few  remaining  works  prove  him 
ftve  been  of  a  thoroughly  independent  and 
nal  nature,  which,  though  affected  by  the 
enoes  of  the  time,  was  so  in  its  own  in- 
Laal  way.  Having  bo  mipathy  with  the 
alen*  Italian  style,  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
ike  art  in  his  own  way»  and  therefore  to 
rtann  degree  stood  aloof  from  his  contem* 
riea.  Tl»  leading  featmre  in  the  develop- 
t  of  the  17th  centuiy  is  the  rise  of  in- 
mentnl  mu8io,-^tiie  strnogle  of  the  modem 
»  with  the  old  ecdeeiastieal  modes,  the 
Uopxaent  of  bomophony  with  its  melodious 
'acter,  and  its  ri<^ess  of  harmony,  in  oontn^ 
taction  to  the  old  strict  polyphony.  These 
f  pGftms  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  time 

not  wanting  im  Johann  Christeph^  His 
ivKted  sense  of  form  enabled  him  to  give  his 
positions  that  firm  and  compact  structure 
di  was  »  result  of  the  new  principlesi  wbilB 
nataral  musical  feeling  supplied  due  ex- 
wion.  His  most  important  oon^Hmtions  are 
vocal  worics,  especially  his  motets ;  the  few 
t  exist  only  increase  our  le^ret  at  the  Iosr  of 
lier  proofr  of  his  great  ability.  One  of  his 
t  works  was  »  kind  of  oratorioi,  for  double 
rua  and  Olx^hestra,  called  'The  Combat  of 
Juiel  and  the  Devil'  (Bev.  xiL  7-1  a) ;  Johann 
Mtian  valued  it  very  IneUy,  aod  had  it 
formed  at  Leipeic,  as  did  £nanud  after  him 
Baakbox^.     Eight  of  his  motets  are  given  in 

'Murica  Saon*  (of  the  BerHn  'Domchor') 
Nesdhart  «ad  Hertaberg;  and  others  in  s 
Action  by  Kaue  (*Neun  Motefcte  .  .  von 
laan  Christc^  und  Johamt  Michael  Bach,' 
ipsig,  Hoimeister).  The  best-known  of  them 
'Ich  lasse  dioh  lucht,*  fiimiliar  in  England 
ier  tho  title  of  '  I  wrestle  and  pray/  for  a 
g  tfane  aittribvted  to  Johann  Sebastian  himself 
I  in  fiEBct  so  published  by  Schida  in  his  six 
teti.  His  few  remaining  instnnnental  works^ 
aogements  of  chonJefl^  and  variations  for 
^er  sto  less  important,  owing  perhi^ia  to 
'  abnenoe  of  Italian  influence,  and  were  soon 
gotten.  Gerber  was  in  possession  of  a  MS. 
una  of  csgan-avrio  aHghuifly  belonging  to 
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the  Bach  fomlly,  containing  eight  pieces  by 
Johann  Christoph ;  this  invaluable  book  comprised 
works  by  all  the  celebrated  oigan-masters  from 
1680  to  1720,  but  has  unfortunately  been  lost 
through  the  carelessness  of  Oerbei^s  legatees. 

JoHAHir  £bnst  [18],  the  son  of  JoHANir 
BnnTHAKD,  of  Eisenach,  bom  1722-77,  studied 
law  at  the  Leipnie  University,  and  established 
himself  as  »  lawyer  at  Eisenaeh.  He  was  also 
so  clever  a  musician  as  to  be  of  great  use  to  his 
father  in  his  profosrion.  He  was  at  first  appointed 
his  assistant  in  1748,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
him  ;  he  also  became  Capellmeister  at  the  court 
of  Weimar,  but  kept  up  his  house  at  Eisenach. 
Some  of  his  vocal  pieces  are  preserved,  and 
show  that  he  was  superior  to  his  time  as  a  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  which  was  then  taf^dly 
declining.  One  or  two  of  bis  compositions  for 
klavier  are  to  be  found  in  Pauer^s  '  Alte  Meastsr,* 
series  2,  bk.  3. 

JoHANV  MiGHASL  [19],  vounger  son  of  old 
Heinrich,  and  brother  of  Johann  Christoph  of 
Eisenach,  bom  in  1648.  He,  like  his  brother,  was 
educated  by  his  fother,  whom  he  afterwards 
mipported  Mid  helped  in  his  profesrfonal  duties. 
In  1673  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Oehren 
near  Amstadt,  where  he  died  in  1694,  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  had  six  children,  a  boy  who 
died  eai^,  and  five  daucrhters,  the  youn§^  of 
whom,  Miuria  Barbara  [20I,  beoune  the  fint  wiftf 
of  Johann  Sebastian,,  and  died  1720.  Johann 
Michael  had  the  same  nature  and  character  as 
his  brother,  the  same  simple  pious  mind  and 
constant  lofty  aims.  In  depth  of  intention, 
flow  of  ideas,  he  vied  with  his  brother,  but  the 
latter  surpassed  him  in  feeling  for  form.  Hia 
invention  is  remarltable,  but  form  is  always  hii 
difficulty ;  in  him  we  f^  the  want  of  certainty 
so  charaoteristfo  of  that  time,  which  resulted 
from  the  constant  seeking  after  new  forms;  and 
the  defect  is  equally  evident  in  his  stiff  counter* 
p<nnt.  We  may  however  assume  that  with  hitf 
fl;reat  gifts  Michael  would  have  developed  more 
in  this  direction  but  for  his  early  death.  The 
decline  of  the  polyphonic  s^le  is  especially  felt 
in  his  motets,  because  he  feiled  to  build  up 
his  movements  in  the  definite  f<Mrms  demanded 
by  the  new  homophjnio  style.  In  instrumental 
music  he  seems  to  have  been  more  important; 
perhaps  because  he  was  more  accesable  to  the 
influence  of  Italy  than  his  brother.  Walthei 
says  that  he  wrote  *starke,'  that  is  to  soy  're- 
mariEable*  sonatas,  and  bis  pieces  were  certainly 
loiiger  esteemed  than  those  of  Johann  Christoph. 
In  the  organ-book  abneady  mentioned  there  were 
no  less  than  seventv-two  fhgued  and  figured 
chonde^preludes  of  his^  showing  how  much  tbosa 
of  his  compositions  were  then  valued.  Of  his 
vocal  wodEs^  motets,  arias,  and  church  pieces 
with  instrumental  accompaniments,  forerunner^ 
of  Johann  Ssbastian*s  cantatas,  some  ore  still 
preserved,  and  give  a  highly  fevourable  opinion 
of  Michael's  capadtiss.  In  the  depth  ann  force 
of  Us  expression  his  relationship  with  Sebastian 
is  dearly  felt.  (See  the  above-mentioned  col- 
of  Nana  and   l^eidhanitX     Mishael 
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Bach  also  employed  himself  in  making  iiutru- 
mentB. 

There  la  a  yocmger  Johami  Mibhael»  born  in 
1754  or  i755f  whose  connection  with  the  &mily 
is  not  qiute  dear;  he  was  perhaps  descended 
from  the  branch  which  settled  at  Schweinfiirt. 
He  became  Cantor  at  Tonna,  and  also  travelled 
to  Holland,  England,  and  even  to  America.  On 
returning  to  Germany  he  studied  at  Gottingen, 
and  Uien  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  at 
Giistrow,  in  Mecklenburg.  In  1 780  he  published 
a  book  or  pamphlet  called  '  Kurze  und  systema- 
tische  Anleitung  zum  Greneralbass/  etc. 

JoHAKN  N100LAU8  [17],  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Johann  Christoph,  bom  1669,  became 
organist  of  the  town  and  nniversity  church  at 
Jena»  and  died  there  1753.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  in  the  position  of  senior  to  the  whole  Cuoaily ; 
but  none  of  his  sons  lived,  and  thus  his  branch 
died  out  with  him.  He  was  known  as  a  composer 
of  'suites,*  and  a  mass  by  him  in  his  own  hand- 
writing exists,  giving  a  favourable  impression  of 
his  talents  in  vocal  composition.  There  is  also  a 
comic  operetta  by  him  called  'Der  Jenaische 
Wein-  und  Bier-Bufer'  (The  wine  and  beer  crier 
of  Jena),  a  scene  from  Jena  college  life.  Ho 
acquired  great  reputation  in  the  manu£sujture  of 
instruments.  Incited,  and  perhaps  even  directed, 
by  his  unde  Johann  Michael,  he  made  many 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  pianos,  but 
his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  towards  estab- 
lishing equal  temperament  in  the  tuning  of  organs 
and  pianos,  an  idea  which  at  that  time  met  with 
universal  opposition. 

Johann  Christian  [a  z],  known  as  the  Milanese 
or  English  Bach,  eleventh  son  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian, and  youngest  of  those  who  survived 
their  father,  was  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1735.  Next 
to  his  brother  Emanuel  he  is  probably  the  best 
known  amongst  the  sons  of  Sebastiim,  and  the 
only  one  who  broke  through  family  traditions 
by  travelling  and  adopting  modem  feudiions 
in  composition.  His  talent  was  certainly  very 
remarkable,  but  his  character  and  tempera- 
ment forced  him  into  directions  verr  diflerent 
from  those  of  his  andent  and  nonourable 
family.  He  was  only  fourteen  when  his  lather 
died,  and  he  then  went  to  live  with  his  brother 
Emanud  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied  pianoforte- 
playing  and  composition.  A  certain  gaiety  of 
disposition,  possibly  increased  by  his  acquaintance 
with  Italian  singers,  led  him  to  Milan,  where 
in  1754  he  became  organist  of  the  cathedral. 
He  wrote  a  great  deal  of  vocal  music  in  the 
pleasant  and  somewhat  superfidal  manner  of  the 
rf  eapolitans  then  in  vogue,  which  was  in  great 
&vourwith  singers  and  amateurs.  Inclination  and 
talent  made  him  turn  to  opera,  aud  as  he  wished 
to  devote  himself  to  it  entirdy,  but  considered  it 
hardly  consistent  with  his  position  as  cathedral 
oiganist,  he  left  Milan  in  1759*  after  marrying 
the  Italian  prima  donna  Oseidlia  Grassi,  and 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Director  of  Concerts 
in  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
178:4.  He  was  dever,  intelligent^  and  genial, 
but  in  spite  of  his  easy  circumstances  he  died 
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much  in  debt.  The  deganoe  and  brilliaiicy  of 
his  pianoforte  compositions  made  him  thefavonrite 
of  all  amateur  pianoforte-players,  and  did  much 
towards  the  general  diffusion  of  the  taste  for 
pianoforte-playing.  But  his  greatest  trinm|^ 
were  won  by  his  operas  ;  the  first  was  *  Qrume, 
oada  Diana  vendioata^*  'T^S*  '^^  ^^is  was 
followed  by  many  others.  Some  of  his  sacred 
works,  however,  seem  more  imp<xtant,  such  ss 
Masses,  Psalms,  and  a  Te  Deum,  where  we  find 
such  echoes  of  the  hereditary  musical  spirit  of  the 
fomUy  as  prove  that  Christian  was  still  a  member 
of  the  race.  Bumey  kept  up  an  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  him  for  many  years,  and  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  him  in  ms  'History  of  Music,* 
vol.  iv. 

Johann  Chbistoph  Fbisdbigh  [a  a],  called 
the  BQckeburg  Bach,  ninth  son  of  Sd>astian, 
bom  at  Ldpcdo  in  173a.  He  at  first  studied 
jurispradence  at  Leipsip,  but  trae  to  frunily 
tradition  soon  forsook  the  law,  and  under  the 
direction  of  his  fiither  and  dder  brother  became 
a  thorough  musician.  He  finally  entered  the 
service  oc  Count  Schaumbuig  as  Capellmeister 
at  Bftckeburg,  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1795,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  oi 
an  upright,  modest,  amiable  man.  As  a  composer 
he  was  industrious  in  all  branches,  espedally  in 
oratorios  and  pasdon  mudc,  and  oocadonally  in 
opera.  Thougn  not  attaining  the  eminence  of 
his  brothers,  his  compodtions  do  no  discredit  to 
the  fomOy.  In  style  he  approaches  nearest  to 
his  brother  EmanueL  He  left  one  ion«  Wilhelm 
Fbeedrioh.    (See  that  name.) 

Wilhblk  Fbtbdkmann  [73],  called  the  Halle 
Badi,  ddest  of  Johann  Sebastian's  sons,  bom 
at  Weimar  in  1710.  In  the  opinion  of  aU  his 
acquaintances  he  was  not  only  the  most  gifted 
of  the  brothers,  but  altogether  an  unusually  able 
man,  a  genius  on  whom  the  father  built  great 
hopes,  and  to  whom  the  brothers  looked  for 
repladng  him.  Unhappily  he  entirdy  departed 
from  the  respectable  and  honourable  ways  of  the 
Bachs.  An  obstinate  character  and  utter  moral 
recklessness  prevented  him  from  attaining  the 
eminence  which  his  youth  seemed  to  promise, 
and  his  life  exhibits  Uie  melancholy  spectade  dT 
a  ruined  genius.  He  was  educated  diiefly  by 
his  fother,  who  fully  appreciated  his  remark- 
able  abilities,  and  devoted  special  care  to  it; 
he  also  reodved  instmction  on  the  violin  ttom 
Graun.  He  attended  the  '  Thomas  Schnle,' 
and  afterwards  the  univermty  at  Ldpdc,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  mathematics. 
In  1733  he  became  organist  at  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Dresden,  aud  in  1747  mudo- 
director  and  organist  of  St.  Mary's  at  Halle. 
He  hdd  this  office  till  1767,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  his  way  of  life  beooming 
more  and  more  disorderly  and  dissolute,  and 
making  him  cardess  and  irregular  in  his  duties. 
He  then  lived  without  re^dar  occupation  at 
Branswick  and  Gottingen,  and  also  at  Berlin, 
where  Forkel,  his  fiiUier's  biographer,  looked 
after  him  with  the  greatest  devotion  ;  he 
occasionally  gave  concerts  on  the  piano  or  organ, 
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or  wandered  about  with  travelling  musicians, 
but  always  sinking  deeper  and  deeper.  Quite 
at  thfe  last  he  received  an  appointment  as  Capell- 
meisier  at  Hessen- Darmstadt,  but  he  never  took 
the  jKJflt,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1784  in  a  state 
of  ^Teat  degradation  and  want.  He  waa  the 
greatest  organ-player  of  l^is  time,  a  thorough 
master  of  the  theory  of  music,  in  which  his 
remarkable  mathematical  knowledge  was  of  greai 
eervice  to  him,  a  master  of  fugue,  and  a  famous 
improviser.  Very  few  of  his  compositions  have 
been  published ;  he  only  wrote  them  down  when 
nece'^ity  forced  him  to.  This  shows  with  what 
facility  he  could  compose,  but  also  how  indifferent 
a  matter  it  was  to  him.  The  royal  library  at 
Berlin  possesses  a  good  many  of  his  writings, 
and  some  have  been  printed  in  the  different 
oi.llections  of  old  pianoforte  music.  Two  noble 
fantasias  were  introduced  by  Madame  Arabella 
Goddard  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and 
have  been  published  in  London. 

WiLHELM  Fbiedrich  Ernst  [24],  8on  of 
the  Buckeburg  Bach,  and  the  last  grandson 
of  Sebastian.  Bom  at  Buckeburg  in  1759, 
he  was  educated  under  his  father's  care  until 
able  to  perform  in  public;  he  then  accepted  an 
invitation  from  his  uncle  Christian  in  London. 
There  he  remained  some  years,  much  sought 
after  and  respected  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 
On  his  uncle's  death  he  returned  to  Germany 
and  settled  at  Minden.  On  the  aocession  of 
King  Frederic  William  IE  of  Prussia  he  wrote 
a  'Huldigirngs  cantata,*  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  called  to  Berlin  in  1790  as  'cembalist* 
to  the  Queen,  with  the  title  of  Capellmeister. 
^[fas  post  he  retained  under  QueerT  lx)uise,  wife 
Qf^jederic  "William  III,  and  after  her  death- 
retired  iii5>  private  life.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  royal  cfiii'iren,  M  h*^  ^ad  been  of  Frederic 
William  III  and  his  brothers.  He  lived  in  con^- 
pleto  retirement  till  1845.  As  the  sole  and  last 
representative  of  th«  family,  he  assisted,  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughters,  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  monument  erecteti  to  the  memory  of  Johann 
Selrivstian  in  front  of  the  'Thomas  Schule'  at 
I^ipsic  in  1843  through^the  efi'orts  and  instigation 
of  Mendelssohn.  With  hbn  the  descendants  of 
Jobann  Sebastian  Bach  became  extmct.  He 
was  a  good  pianoforte^  and  violin  player,  but 
his  modesty  ]jre vented  him  from  often  appearing, 
and  although  he  wrote  much,  in  many  styles, 
vtrv  little  of  his  music  is  published. 

Cakl  Philipp  Emaniikl  [af],  third  son  of 
Sebastian,  often  styled  the  Berlin  or  Hamburg 
Ba<'h,  born  at  Weimar  March  14,  1714.  His 
j<*neral  precocity,  quickncRS,  ftT^d  oi>enne83  to  im- 
pres«finns,  induced  his  father  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  With  this  view  he 
wont  to  the  Thomas  School  and  afterwards  to 
the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on  the- 
Oder,  where  he  entered  on  the  study  of  law. 
But  the  tliorough  grounding  in  music  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  he  hswi  received  frc^  his 
f&ther,  and  the  natiural  influences  of  so  musical 
a  ho'i&e,  had  virtually  decided  his  futu.e.  Whf^n 
btt  entered  at  Frankfort  he  waa  already  not  only 
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a  fine  player  but  a  thorough  vVTiile 

there  he  conducted  a  singing  socit  ^  ..oh  gave 
him  opportunities  of  composing,  and  at  length 
he  finally  relinquished  law  for  music,  in  1737 
went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1746  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  Kammer-musiker  and  cembalist  at 
the  Court,  with  the  special  duty  of  accompany- 
ing Frederic  the  Great  s  flute  solos  at  the  private 
concerts.  The  Seven  Years  War  (1757)  how- 
ever put  an  end  to  this  pleasant  position.  Bach 
migrated  to  Hamburg  and  took  the  direction-  of 
the  music  in  one  of  the  churches  there.  In  1767 
he  succeeded  Telemann,  and  this  poet  he  held  till 
his  death,  Sept.  or  Dec.  14,  1 788.  As  composer, 
director,  teacher,  and  critic,  his  influence  was  very 
great,  and  he  was  beloved  and  respected  both  by 
his  brother  professionals  and  by  the  whole  town. 
His  goodness,  pleasant  manners,  literacy  culture, 
and  great  activity  in  music,  all  combined  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  his  father*s  sons  and  scholars. 
But  when  we  remember  that  for  a  Bach  his 
musical  gifts  were  by  no  means  extraordinary — 
far  below  those  of  Friedemann,  for  example — it 
is  plain  that  he  stands  so  high  because  he  is 
recognised  historically  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable figures  in  the  transition  period  between 
J.  S.  Bach  and  Haydn.  In  such  periods  a  man 
is  eminent  and  influential  more  frt>m  his  general 
cultivation  than  from  proficiency  in  any  special 
branch.  At  the  particular  time  at  which  E. 
Bach  lived  there  were  no  great  men.  The 
gigantic  days  of  Handel  and  Bach  wero  exchanged 
for  a  time  of  puruke  and  powder,  when  the 
highest  ideal  waa  neatness,  smoothness,  and 
elegance.  Depth,  force,  originality,  were  gone, 
and  'taste*  was  the  most  important  word  in 
all  things.  But  taste  has  to  do  with  externals, 
and  therefoi-e  lays  an  undue  stress  on  outward 
form  in  art,  and  this  waa  the  direction  taken 
by  the  musical  works  which  acted  as  important 
precursors  of  the  so-called  classical  period.  No 
where  does  the  tendency  to  formal  ct)ni*truction  \ 
show  itself  so  strongly  as  in  the  works  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  and  he  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  the  inametliate  precursor  of  Haydn.  No  doubt 
he  is  affected  and  restricted  by  the  tendei.fi 
of  the  time,  but  he  luul  the  power  of  brin' 
them  together  and  throwing  them  into  ar 
form,  and  therefore  his  works  are  of  greati 
portance  than  those  of  any  of  his  conterapo 
To  form  a  right  jud^nnent  of  him  as  a  con 
he  must  be  regarded  apart  from  his  father  . 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  time ; 
'  r.nd  when  so  judi^ed  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
he  surjia-saed  most  of  his  conUjuiporaries,  a.iid  i.-^ 
of  paramount  importance  as  a  0  'irf  ctini^  link 
between  the  periods  of  Handel  and  Bach  on  the 
one  hand  and  Haydn  ami  Mozart  on  tho  other. 
His  music  is  wanting  in  depth  and  eanu  ftnt^n?, 
but  it  is  always  cheerful,  highly  finishul,  oftc  1 
full  of  intelligence  and  charm  ;  and  in  n  pird  to 
form,  where  his  relation  to  Haydn — a  niftn  fiiT 
more  gifted  than  himself — is  most  eviat-'nt,  w*j 
find  him  in  pos>ession  of  all  thone  ireinis  wliich 
in  Haydn's  hands  Bpnmg  into  such  ]  .x  u-iant 
grow th-r the   homopiionic    thematic  n«' 
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e  c  ^-form,  and  new  treatment  of 

e  orc- 

His  ct>iaj>o8ition8  in  all  departments  are  ex- 
nordinarily  numerous  ;  a  complete  Hat  of  them 
:.'  b-  fount!  in  Gerher.  Historically  his  in- 
fiii.-iital  corapoBitions  are  the  most  valuable, 
';jia!50  the  development  of  the  larger  forms  of 
,>^t rumen tal   music  is  the  great  characteristic 

modern  times.  His  vocal  music,  chiefly  for 
le  church,  is  for  the  most  par^  flat  and  mo- 
)tonou8,  a  quality  |>erhap8  partly  due  to  the 
•V  and  unenthusiastic  rationalism  of  that  day. 
iOBt  important  of  all  are  his  numerous  com- 
ks  it  ions  for  the  clavier — 2  lo  Solo  pieces ;  52  Con- 
rtos  with  orchestral  accompaniments ;  Sonatas, 
rios,  et<',. — in  which  he  has  exhibited  and  de- 
1  <  )p«d  h is  father's  principles  of  techn ique.    Many 

these  pieces  have  been  republished  in  the 
irious  collections  of  ancient  music ;  and  his 
■iucipal  work  'Sonaten,  nebst  Rondos  und 
t  len  Phantasien,  ftir  Kenner  und  Liebhaber* 
)  parts,  i779-8'7),  was  republished  a  few  years 
nee  by  Baumgart.  Of  his  orchestral  works, 
i  in  number,  several  have  been  recently  re- 
aed  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and  have  excited 
»  much  interest  as  to  procure  them  a  place  in 
ui  proirrammes  of  Orchentral  Concerts.  Baoh's 
H\i'  works  comprise — 2  Oratorios,  'Die  Israeliten 
L  d*^r  Wiiste'  and  'Die  Auferrttehung  und  Him- 
iclfahrt  Jeau*;  a  celebrated  'Heilitr^  (Sanctus) 
.r  2  (Choirs  ;  '  Melo<lien  *  to  Gellert's  sacred 
•ri^,^  ;  22  Passions  ;  sacred  Cantatas  ;  Siugspiele  ; 
icular  songs,  etc.,  etc.  That  ho  was  not  with- 
at  ability  in  literature  is  shown  by  hip  p^reat 
urk  *  VoiBUch  ut)er  die  wahrr  Art  das  Clavier  zu 
nelen'  (2  parts,  1780)  with  examples  and  18 
ociuicn  pieces.  This  Ixjok  deserves  notice  as 
le  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier-playing; 
ut  it  is  more  important  still  as  containing  the 
>iindation  of  those  principles  which  were  first 
lid  down  by  the  great  John  Sebastian,  and  were 
Iter  wards  developed  by  Clementi,  Cramer,  Field, 
nd  Hummel,  into  the  pian«jforte-pla3ring  of  the 
T'  ^Knt  day.  Bach  lays  special  stress  on  refine- 
lent  and  taste  in  execution,  in  connection  with 

*  oh  he  gives  detailed  rules  for  the  execution 
ho  omaments  or  *Manieren*  then  considered 

<iisj>ensable,  and  in  this  n^spect,  as  the  most 

\U'.  and  authentic  Authority,  his  work  will 

s  possess  eonsiderable  value.   It  has  recently 

re-edited  ( I  ? 5  7 )  by  Schelling.  [A.  M.] 

.i'>  VCH,  JoHANN  Sebastian— 'to  whom,*  in 

•h"ni  iTUiB  vords,  'miiFic  owes  almost  as  great  a 

•  bt  :u^  a  reli'^.non  owep  to  itn  founder' — youngest 
-ti  of  Ambrosius  Bach,  was  bom  at  Eisoimch 
l.uT.h  21,  1685.  His  life,  hke  that  of  most  of 
is  fainily,  was  simple  and  uneventful.  His 
ither  ])e4an  by  teaching  him  the  violin,  and  the 
Id  eatablifihed  family  traditions  and  the  musical 
njwrtance  of  Eisenach,  where  the  famous  Jo- 
r.nn  (  liristoph  was  still  actively  at  work,  no 

I  ubt  awsisted  his  early  development.  In  bin 
■nth  year  tjie  parents  Iwth  died,  and  Sebastian 
■>-  left  an  orphan.  He  thf  n  went  to  live  with 
'«  f.-t  lor  brother,  Johann  CI'  -<*oph,  at  that  time 
ti^iuist  at  Ohrdruff,  and  under  his  direction 
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began  the  clavier,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 
his  education  at  the  Ohrdruff  'Lyceum.'  The 
remarkable  genius  of  the  boy  began  at  once  to 
show  itself.  He  could  soon  play  all  his  lessons  by 
heart,  i^d  aspired  to  more  advanced  music.  Tlii** 
impulse  his  brother  it  seems  did  not  encourage. 
We  are  told  that  he  possessed  a  MS.  volume  con- 
taining ]>ieces  by  Frohberger,  Pachelbel,  Kerl, 
Buxtehude,  and  other  celebrated  composerp  of  the 
day.  This  book  became  an  object  of  longing  to 
the  young  Sebastian,  but  was  strictly  withheld 
firom  him  by  his  brother.  Determined  neverthe- 
less to  gain  postr'^sion  of  the  volume,  the  boy 
managed  with  his  little  hands  to  get  it  through 
the  latticed  door  of  the  cupboard  in  which  it  was 
kept,  and  at  night  secretly  copied  the  whole  of  it 
by  moonlight,  a  work  which  occupied  him  six 
months.  When  the  stem  brother  as  last  dis- 
covered the  trick,  he  was  cruel  enough  to  take 
away  fix)m  the  boy  his  hardly-earned  work. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  (i  700)  Johann  Sebastian 
entered  the  '  Michaelis*  school  at  Lilnebui^; 
his  beautiful  soprano  voice  at  once  procurcti 
him  a  place  among  the  '  Mettenschiiler,*  who 
took  part  in  the  church  music,  and  in  return 
had  their  schooling  free.  Though  this  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  vocal 
music,  instrumental  music,  especially  organ  and 
pianoforte  playing,  was  always  his  chief  study. 
Bohm,  the  organist  of  St.  John's  at  Liineburg, 
no  doubt  had  an  inspiring  effect  upon  him,  but 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  ottered  a  still  greater 
attraction  in  the  person  of  the  famous  old  Dutch 
organist  Rfinken.  In  his  holidays  Bach  made 
many  expeditions  to  Hamburg  on  foot  to  hea* 
this  great  player.  Another  powerful  incentive ^ 
his  development  was  the  ducal  'H<)f-VriT,t4ie'  at 
Celle,  which,  being  in  a  great  mefl;,i,re  composed 
of  Frenchmen,  chiefly  occupied  itself  with  French 
instrumental  music,  and  thus  Bach  had  many 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
branch  of  chamber  and  coucert  music,  at  that 
time  of  great  importancQ.  After  remaining 
three  years  at  Luneburg  be  became  for  a  time 
'HofrniiHikus'  at  Weimar  in  the  baud  of  Prince 
Johann  Ernst,  brother  of  the  reigning  duke, 
and  in  1703  was  made  f»rganist  at  ArastWt  in 
the  'new  church,*  H*.re  he  laboured  with 
re'^tless  efigenn  rs  and  energy  at  his  own  do-- 
velopment  in  both  U  '}aii(/ue  and  theory,  and 
very  possibly  neglected  the  tiMinintr  of  the  church 
choir.  In  1705  he  obtaine^l  a  mt>nth'd  leave  to 
visit  Liibeck  in  order  to  make  ac<|uaintance  with 
the  organist  Buxtehude  and  hear  his  famous 
evening  perfonnancct  on  the  organ  during  Ad- 
vent, lie  seeing  to  have  consiilered  his  stay 
there  of  so  much  importance  that  he  prolonged 
it  for  three  mf»nth8.  This  liberty,  and  his  habit 
iu  accompanyins^  the  services  of  indulging  his 
fancy  to  the  dinturbanee  of  the  congregation, 
iivQW  ui»on  him  the  disapj-robation  of  the  church 
authonties,  but  without  interfering  with  his  po- 
nition  .H-s  organiat— a  fact  which  j^roves  that  the 
perfonn  ^nces  of  the  ycumjjf  genius  were  alrea<ly 
appreciate*  1.  It  Ht<'u^s  that  his  reputation  as  an 
orgaaiat  in  as   even   then  so  great  that  he  had 
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received  applications  from  varioua  quarteru.  Itx 
1 707  he  went  to  Mlihlhausen  in  the  Thiiringen, 
and  in  the  following  year  to  Weimar  as  court- 
organist.  From  this  time  we  may  consider  his 
studies  tb  have  been  completed ;  at  Weimar  his 
fame  as  the  first  oi^anist  of  his  time  reached  its 
climax,  and  there  also  his  chief  organ  composi- 
tions were  written,  —  productions  imsurpassed 
and  unsurpassable.  In  1714,  when  twenty -nine 
years  of  age,  Bach  was  appointed  *  Hof-Concert- 
meister,*  and  his  sphere  of  activity  became 
considerably  enlarged.  An  interesting  event 
took  place  at  this  time.  Bach  used  to  make 
yearly  tours  for  'the  purpose  of  giving  perform- 
ances on  the  organ  and  clavier.  On  his  arrival 
at  Dresden  in  the  autumn  of  171 7  he  found 
there  a  French  pli^er  of  great  reputation  named 
Marchand,  whose  performiinces  completely  carried 
•tway  his  hearers,  though  he  had  made  many 
Enemies  by  his  arrogance  and  intolerance  of 
x>mpetition.  Bach  was  induced  to  send  a  written 
bhallenge  to  the  Frenchman  for  a  regular  musical 
contest,  offering  to  solve  any  problem  which 
his  opponent  should  set  him,  of  course  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  reciprocate.  Mar- 
chand agreed,  in  his  pride  picturing  io  himself 
>  glowing  victory;  time  and  place  were  fixed 
Apon,  and  a  numerous  and  brilliant  audience 
Assembled.  Bach  made  his  appearance — but  no 
<*f  archand :  he  had  taken  himself  off  that  very 
aoming  ;  having  probably  found  an  opportunity 
>f  hearing  his  opponent,  and  no  longer  feeling 
.  be  courage  to  measure  his  strength  with  him. 
.  On  his  return  from  Dresden  in  1717  Bach  was 
,)pointed  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen  by  Prince 
i^opoidisf  AnhaitCotheii.  This  young  prince,  a 
great  lover  of  music,  esteemed  Bach  so  highly  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  him,  and 
even  made  him  accompany  him  on  his  journeys. 
Bach's  duties  consisted  merely  in  directing  Uie 
Prince's  chamber-music,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  church  music  or  oi^gan  -  playing. 
Accordingly  this  period  of  his  life  proved  ex- 
traordinajrily  fertile  in  the  production  of  instru- 
mental music.  A  journey  to  Hamburg  in  172 1 
brought  him  again  in  contact  with  the  aged 
Keii&en;  on  this  occasion  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  post  of  organist  at  the  '  Jacobi  Kirche,* 
where  he  was  attracted  by  the  splendid  organ. 
In  spite  of  his  great  fame,  and  notwithstanding 
his  having  again  excited  the  most  unmixed 
admiration  by  his  organ-playing  in  Hambui^, 
he  fooled  to  obtain  the  post;  an  unknown  and 
insignificant  young  man  being  preferred  to  him, 
possibly  because  he  offered  to  pay  4000  marks 
for  the  office.  At  length,  in  1723,  Bach  was\ 
i^pointed  cantor  a;t  the  ThomasSchule  in  Leipsic, 
and  organist  and  director  of  the  music  in  th< 
two  chief  churches.  Cothen  was  no  field  for  a 
man  of  his  genius,  and  the  Duke*s  love  of  music/ 
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for  the  services  of  the  chur^^filb  g.  ns 

and  Cantatas,  and  his  Higk  ^piim  in  .^s^wiinor 
(*733)»  which  exhibit  the  pwet<>f  hisSiptque 
genius  in  its  full  glory.  In  1 73^  Bfe  ocoive(t  ^e  , 
honorary  appointments  of  Hof-Cornlx^iA  to  tb* 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Kapellmeist€f  tfcr^e  " 
Duke  of  Weissenfels.  In  1747,  when  alre4<Jy 
somewhat  advanced  in  age,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  Berlin  to  the  court  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  where  his  son  Emanuel  held  the  post  of 
cembalist,  a  fiict  which  made  the  lung  desirous 
of  hearing  and  seeing  the  great  master  himself. 
Bach  accepted  the  invitation,  was  received  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  kindness  by  the  king  (Apcil 
7»  1 747)\had  to  try  all  the  Silbermann  pianofortes 
and  organs  at  Potsdam,  and  excited  the  greatest 
wonder  by  his  improvisation  on  given  and  self- 
chosen  themes.  On  his  return  to  Leipsic  he 
worked  out  the  theme  which  the  king  had  given 
him,  and  dedicated  it  to  him  under  the  title 
of  *  Musikalisches  Opfer.*  He  now  began  to 
suffer  from  his  eyes,  and  subsequently  became 
quite  blind.  This  was  possibly  caused  by 
excessive  straining  of  his  sight,  not  only  with 
the  enormous  number  of  his  owii  compositions, 
but  also  with  copying  quantities  of  separate 
parts,  and  works  by  other  composers,  as  materials 
for  his  own  studies :  t>e8ides  this  he  himself  en- 
graved more  than  one  of  his  own  pieces  on 
copper.  On  July.aSb  175^,  his  life  was  brought  t 
to  an  end  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Bach  was  twice  married  (Oct.  17,  17Q7,  and 
Dec.  3,  1 731)  ;  by  his  first  wife,  Maria  Barbara, 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Bach  of  Gehren,  he  had 
seven  children.  She  died  at  Cothen  in  1720, 
during  her  husband's  absence  at  Karlsbad  with 
the  Prince.  Three  only  of  her  children  survived 
their  father — an  unmarried  daughter  and  two 
sons,  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  Philip  Emanuel. 
His  second  wife,  Anna  Magdalena  Wulkens, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Weissenfels  Hof-Trom- 
peter,  had  a  musical  nature  and  a  fine  voice,  and 
showed  a  true  appreciation  for  her  husband.  She 
helped  to  encourage  a  strong  artistic  and  musical 
feeUng  in  his  house,  and  besides  attracting  foreign 
artists,  exerted  a  beneficial  influenoe  on  the  sons, 
who  were  one  and  all  musically  gifted.  This 
marriage  produced  thirteen  more  children,  nine 
sons,  of  whom  only  two  survived  the  father,  Jo- 
hann  Christoph  Friedrich  aiid  Johann  Christian. 

In  Johann  Sebastian  centres  the  progressive 
development  of  the  race  of  Bach,  which  had  been 
'^advancing  for  years ;  in  all  the  circumstances  of  , 
life  he  proved^  himself  to  be  at  once  the  greatest  / 
and  the  most  typical  representative  of  the  family. 
He  stood,  too,  on  the  top  step  of  the  ladder : 
with  him  the  vital  forces  of  the  race  ex^usted 
themselves;  and  further  power  of  development 
stopped  short. 

Ail  the  family  traits  and  qualities  of  the  Bachs 


He  therefore  quitted  the  place  fbr  his  new  post, 
though  retaining  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  write 
a  funeral  ode  (Trauer-Ode)  on  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  in  1727.  His  position  at  Leipsic  he 
retained  till  the  ond  of  his  life ;  there  he  wrote 


hadconsiderably  c<ol^  since  his  second  marriage.  \  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  the  introduction 


to  this  article,  and  which  were  handed  on  by 
natural  disposition  as  weU  as  education  and 
tradition,   stand  out  in  Johann  Sebafttian  with 

1 1  owe  UiU  date  to  Mr.  Carlvte.  thouRb  he  has  omitted  all  meDtloa 
VtVxt  occarreuoe  Id  hh  Life  of  Frvaerick.^4<^.] 
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jrpical  clearness: — a  deeply 

. o-,.,,,^  ^hich,  though  in  mftny  points 

closely  approaching   to   the   pietism   then    de- 
veloping itselt,  yet  adhered  with  a  certain  naive 
severity    to    the    traditional,    orthodox,   family 
views;  a  truly  wonderful  moral  force,  which, 
without  any  show,  embraced  the  problem  of  life 
in  its  deepest  sense ;  and  a  touching  patriarchal 
spirit,  which   was    satisfied   with    humble  cir- 
cumstances,   rejoiced    in    the    blessing    of    an 
unusually  numerous  family,  and  regarded  the 
family  life  as  the  chief  raison  d'l^tre.     With  and 
above  all  this  there  was  an  artistic  striving, 
founded  exclusively  on  ideal  views,  and  directed 
with  complete  self-forgetfulness   to  ideal  aims 
*  alone.     His  art  and  his  family, — those  were  the 
two  poles  around  which  Bach  s  life  moved ;  out- 
wardly, simple,  modest,  insignificant ;  inwardly, 
great,  rich,>  and  luxurious  in  growth  and  pro^ 
duction.     His  activity  was  extraordinary  and 
unceasing.     Besides  his  official  duties  and  his 
actual  labour  as  a  composer,  which  in  themselves 
alone  are  astonishing,  h6  made  copies  for  himself 
of  other  composers"^  works,  including  those  of  the 
Bach  family ;  he  sometimes  engraved  on  copper, 
and  even  occupied  himself  with  the  manufacture 
of  instruments.      He    invented   an    instrument 
between   the  violoncello  and   viola,   which    he 
called  viola  pomposa,  and  devised  a  piano  with 
catgut  strings  which  he  called  lauten-clavicym- 
,  balum.      At  the  same  time  he  was  a  model 
paterfamilias,   made   the   musical  education   of 
his   sons  his  especial  and  peculiar  care,  wrote 
educational  works  for  his  pupils  like  the  '  Kla- 
vierbuchlein '  for  his  son  Fried emann,  and  the 
famous  *Kunst  der  Fuge,'  and  also  trained  a 
great  number  of  pupils  who  afterwards   them- 
selves became  famous,  such  as  Johann  Caspar 
Vogler,  Agricola,  -Altnikol,  afterwards  his  son* 
in-law,     Marpurg,     Kimberger,     and     Ludwig 
Krebs.     Bachs  development  poinds  to  a  steady 
and  indefatigable  pursuit  of  a  definite  and  fixed 
aim,  guided  by  his  genius  alone.      He  had   a 
clear  insight  into  his  artistic  mission ;  developed 
himself  out  of  himself  with  a  perfect  unity  of 
purj)ose,  holding  aloof  from  external  influences 
in  the  field  of  art,  but  rather  drawing?  them  to 
himself  and  so  appropriating  them  through  the 
puwer  of  hia  genius  as  to  mould  them   into   a 
comi>lete  whole.     If  in  a  measure  he  ran  counter 
to  the  continual  encroachments  of  Italian  opera, 
this  may  be  attributed  leas  to  his  artistic  than  to 
hii  moral  and  religious  views. 
*    Bach's  importance  for  the  history  of  music 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  starting  with  instrumental 
music,'  and  adhering    to    the  spirit   of   it,   he 
developed  all  forma  and  species  of  composition 
in  an  entirely  new  and   independent   manner. 
The  old  Tocal  style,   which   was    founded    ex- 
clusively on  p'^h'p^ony,  was  exhausted.      Bach 
created  an   ent:iely  Aew  vocal  style   based   on 
instrumental  principles,  carried  it  to  the  summit 
of  perfection,  and  there  left  it. 

Bach's  masterly  counterpoint  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  special  mark  of  his  genius  ; 
and  unapproachable  ae  he  is  in  this  branch,  his 
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real  power  lies  less  in  the  almost  inconceivable 
facility  and  dexterity  with  which  he  manages 
the  complicated  network  of  parts,  than  in  that 
formal  conformation  of  the  movements  which 
resulted  from  this  manner  of  writing;  in  this 
he  exhibits  a  consistency,  fertility,  and  feeling 
for  organic  completeness  which  are  truly  in- 
imitable. His  melody,  his  harmony,  and  Hs 
periods  all  seem  to  be  of  one  mould:  an  in- 
destructible spirit  of  severe  logic  and  un- 
alterable coiiformity  to  law  pervades  the  whole 
as  well  as  the  parte.  These  formal  principles 
are  governed,  pervaded,  and  animated  from  first 
to  last  by  the  idea  of  the  musical  composition ; 
so  that  the  materials,  though  in  themselvee 
void  of  expression,  become  imbued  with  an 
inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning,  and  produce 
infinite  varieties  of  form.  This  wonderful  unity 
of  idea  and  formal  construction  eivee  the  stamL 
of  the  true  work  of  art  to  Bach  s  compo8ition>. 
and  explains  the  magical  attraction  which  they 
exert  on  those  who  make  them  their  eameef 
study.  Besides  these  less  obvious  qualitiea, 
Bach's  importance  in  the  history  of  mosio  showg 
itself  in  the  immediate  influence  he  exerted  in 
various  ways  towards  its  greater  development. 
He  first  settled  the  long  dispute  between  the 
old  church  modes  and  the  modem  harmonif 
sptem;  in  his  chorales  he  often  makes  use  o 
the  former,  but  the  harmonic  principle  is  pre 
dominant  in  his  works,  just  as  it  still  lies  t 
the  root  of  modern  music.  Connected  with  thi 
was  the  'equal  temperament'  which  Bach  re 
quired  for  instruments  with  fixed  intonatioi 
He  put  this  in  practice  by  always  tuning  h" 
pianos  himself,  and  mcrccver  embodied  h; 
artistic  creed  in  relation  to  it  in  his  famoub 
*  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,*  a  collection  of  pre- 
ludes and  fugues  in  all  keys.  Bach's  influence 
on  the  technical  part  of  piano-playing  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  fingering  which  was  then 
customary,  which  hardly  made  any  use  of  the 
thumb,  and  very  seldom  of  the  little  fingei*,  was 
ina<lequate  for  the  performance  of  his  works. 
But  he  stood  entirely  upon  his  own  ground,  and 
formeil  for  himaelf  a  new  system  of  fingering, 
the  main  principle  of  which  was  the  eijual  utje 
and  development  of  all  the  fingers,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  modem  school;  on  the 
other  hand  he  laid  down  many  rules  which, 
though  no  longer  binding,  to  a  certain  degree 
reconciled  the  old  and  the  new  schools,  and 
gave  the  wht)le  system  a  thorougldy  personal 
stamji,  making  it  appear,  like  everytlung  eise  of 
Ba«^:h'g,  unique. 

Ba<h  wrote  uncea-singly  in  every  form  and 
branch,  and  the  quantity  of  his  works  is  enormous, 
A  tolosably  complete  cataloi(ue  (by  Emanuel  Bach 
and  Agricola)  is  given  in  Mitzler  s  'Musikalischea 
Bibliothek'  (1754),  of  which  tb.)  following  ia  a 
summary : — 

I.  Vocal  Worlcs.  Five  sets  of  Sacred  Cantata* 
(KirchenCantaten)  for  evecy  Sunday  and  Holy- 
day  in  the  year,  besides  many  single  ones,  such  av 
HJottes  Zeit  ist  die  beste  Zeit';  and  others  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  the  '  Trtiuer-ode  *  on 
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the  death  of  the  Electress  of  Saxony ;  5  Pas- 
sioDB  ;  the  Chrigtmas  Oratorio  (in  5  parts) ;  the 
Grand  Mass  in  B  minor,  and  4  sxnaller  do. ; 
Motetts ;  a  Magnificats,  5  Sanctus,  as  also  many 
Secahur  Cantatas,  indudSng  two  comic  ones,  a 
'Bauern-Cantate*  and  a  '  Coffee-Cantate.' 

2.  Instrwmental  Works,  A  vast  number  of 
"S^filQ  pieces  of  aU  kinrls — Inventions,  in  2  and  3 . 
parts;  Suites  (6  small,  called  *  French  Suites,' 
and  6  large  'English  Suites'^;  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  amongst  them  the  '  Wohltemperirte 
Klavier'  in  two  parts,  48  Preludes  and  Fugues 
in  all  keys;  the  'Xunst  der  Fuge';  Sonatas  for 
piano  with  one  or  more  instruments,  amongst 

<^ihem  the  famous  6  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin ; 

^Solo-sonatas  for.  Violin  and  for  Violoncello ;  Solos, 
Trios,  etc.,  for  different  instruments  in  various 
combinations ;  Concertos  for  i  to  4  pianos ;  Do. 
lor  violin  and  other  instnmients  with  orchestra ; 

^Overtures  and  Suites  for  orchestra;    lastly  an 

y  endless  quantity  of  organ  composi^ons — Fan- 
tasias, Toccatas,  Preludes,  Fugues  and  arrange- 
ments of  Chorales.  Of  this  almost  inexhaustible 
mass  a  few  only  were  printed  diiHng  Bach*s  life- 
time. These  were — the  '  Klavier -Uebung,*  or 
Clavier  practice,  a  collection  of  pieces  for  piano 
and  oigan,  in  4  parts  (1731-42) ;  the  Musikal- 
isches  Opfer,'  dedicated  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
and  a  few  organ  arrangements  of  chorales ;  and 
shortly  after  his  death  the  'Art  of  Fugue'  (i  752), 
engraved  by  Bach  himself  and  a  collection  of 
Chorales  sdected  by  Emanuel  Bach  from  his 
Other's  Cantatas,  and  published  in  two  volumes 
(1765-69).  These  were  afterwards  reprinted  in 
a  more  complete  form  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and 
in  1843  a  4th  edition  in  score,  specially  arranged, 
was  published  in  Leipsic  by  (3.  F.  BedLer.^  The 
great  mass  of  Bach's  MSS.  however  lay  untouched 
and  unknown  for  many  years ;  the  vocal  works 
seem  to  have  been  more  especially  ignored.  The 
time  immediately  following  Bach  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  depth  and  individuality  of  his  genius. 
Ttne,  his  pupils  and  sons  revered  him  as  a  oon- 
snmmate  and  inimitable  contrapuntist  and  a 
masterly  composer,  and  with  true  instinct  set 
themselves  to  collect  and  copy  all  his  existing 
works  for  piano  and  organ  which  they  could 
procure.  But  with  their  generation  all  real  in- 
terest in  this  mighty  genius  vanished,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  within  forty  years  after 
Bach's  death,  his  &me,  though  still  unapproach- 
able, had  become  a  mere  historic  tradition. 
How  quickly  and  how  generally  this  was  the 
case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  works  of 
bis  son  Emanuel  were  esteemed  at  least  as  highly 
as  his  own,'  and  that  even  a  man  like  Adam 
Hiller,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
musicians  of  Bach's  school,  and  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors as  Cantor  at  St.  Thomas',  Leipsic,  in  his 
'X^bensbeschreibung  berohmter  Musikgelehrten 
tmd  Tonktinstler'  (Leipsic,  1784)  chiefly  admires 
his  counterpoint  and  part-writings  and  finds  his 
melodies  'peculiar*  {sonderbar). 


>  TlikaittUoo  ooatatu  tha  Chonle  vfaloh  doMt  tha  original 
«f  tba  'Xrtof  Fusne.' 
*  Sae.  for  azampla. Bunaji's  'Prewnt  State,'  etc.  U.  MB. 
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It  was  tl^  revolution  produced  by  the  com- 
posers of  the  classical  period  succeeding  that  just 
mentioned  which  first  paved  the  way  back  to  the 
understanding  of  Bach;  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
and  beginning  of  the  I9tii  centuries  the  music 
publishers  b^an  to  recollect  the  existence  of 
these  forgotten  works.  The  'Wohltemperirte 
Klavier'  was  published  by  Kollmann  in  London 
in  1799,  and  was  soon  followed  bv  the  firms  of 
Nageii  at  ZtLrich,  Simrock  at  Boim,  Kiihnel 
(now  Peters)  and  Breitkopf  &  H&rtel  in  Ldpsic, 
with  a  number  of  piano  and  organ  works.  The 
six'  unaccompanied  motets,  for  5  and  8  voices, 
edited  by  Schiohty  were  published  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  as  early  as  1802.  In  1809  the  per- 
formances of  Bach's  Fugues  and  Trios  by  Samuel 
Wesley  and  Benjamin  Jacob  on  the  organ  of 
Surrey  Chapel,  London,  (one  of  the  very  few 
pedal  organs  at  that  time  in  England,)  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation,  which  was  followed  up 
by  the  publication  of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues 
(BircluUl,  1809)  and  tiie  6  organ  trios,  aU  by 
Wesley  and  Horn.  But  it  was  Mendelssohn  who 
gave  the  permanent  impetus  to  the  growing 
worship  of  Bach  in  Europe  by  the  performance  * 
of  the  Matthew  Passion  in  Berlin,  March  12,- 
1819,  exactiy  one  hundred  years  after  its  produc- 
tion. A  powerful  excitement  seized  the  musical 
^orld ;  people  began  to  feel  that  an  infinite 
depth  and  fulness  of  originality  united  with  a 
consummate  power  of  formal  construction  was 
lying  hidden  in  these  neglected  works.  Per- 
formances of  the  Passion  and  of  other  vocal 
music  of  Bach  took  place  in  Berlin  and  else- 
where— e.  g,  in  Breslau  by  the  '  Sing-akademie,' 
under  Moseviua-^the  editions  increased  in  num- 
ber and  began  to  include  the  vocal  works.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  of  Peters  (dating 
frt>m  1837),  'Gresammt  Ausgabe  der  instrument- 
alen  Werke  Bach's,'  edited  by  Czemy,  Griepenkerl 
and  Boitsch,  with  whom  Hauptmaxm,  David, 
Dehn,  etc.,  were  afterwards  associated.  This*edi- 
tion  is  still  in  progress,  and  includes  13  volumes 
of  pianoforte  works,  13  for  pianoforte  with  ac- 
companiment, 18  for  other  instruments,  9  for 
organ;  and  an  excellent  thematic  catalogue  bv 
A.  Dorffel  (1866),  specially  referring  to  this  edi- 
tion. The  same  finn  has  begun  an  edition  of 
the  vocal  works,  and  besides  fuil  and  compressed 
scores  of  the  Matthew  and  John  Passions,  the 
Christmas  oratorio,  the  B  minor  Mass,  and  4 
smaller  ditto,  the  6  Motets,  the  Magnificat  and 
4  Sanctus,  has  published  10  Cantatas  with  piano 
accompaniment — all  at  the  well-known  low  prices 
of  this  firm.  Mention  should  be  made  of  4  Klrch- 
engesange,  published  in  score  with  pianoforte 
arrangement  by  J.  P.  Schmidt  (Trautwein) ;  of 
'  Ein'  feste  Burg,'  and  the  117th  Psalm,  and  'Lob, 
Ehre,  Weisheit'  (8  voc.),  issued  by  Breitkopfs, 
and  of  two  comic  Cantatas,  edited  by  Dehn  and 
published  by  Crantss — all  harbingers  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Bach-Gresellsohaft. 

Mendelssohn  was  not  content  with  the  revival 

I  The  ard  of  than,  *Ieh  laae  «eh  nlefat,*  la  now  known  to  ba  1)7 
J,  Ohrtotoph  Bach. 
«  Baa  DavxiantH  'BaooDactiooa.'  p.  SB,  atc^  ate 
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of  the  Passion  mosic;  througli  his  efforts*  a 
monument  was  erected,  in  1842,  which  perpetu- 
ates the  features  of  the  great  master  in  front  of 
the  '  Thomas  schule,*  over  which  he  presided,  and 
under  the  very  windows  of  his  study.  Nor  was 
the  result  of  Mendelssohn's  enthusiasm  to  stop 
here.  In  1850,  the  centenary  of  Bach's  death, 
the  '  Bach-Gesellschaft '  was  founded  at  Leipsic 
for  the  publication  of  his  entire  works.  This 
gave  a  real  and  powerful  impulse  to  the  worship 
of  Bach ;  the  discovery  of  the  unsuspected  trea- 
sures which  were  revealed  even  by  the  first 
annual  volume  led  to  the  foundation  of  'Badi 
Societies*  all  over  Germany,  which  devote  them- 
selves to  the  performance  of  his  works,  e^>ecially 
the  vocal  works,  and  have  thereby  awiJcened  such 
an  enduring  interest  that  now  the  Cantatas,  Pas- 
sions, and  Masses  of  Bach  rank  with  Handel's 
oratorios  in  the  standing  repertoires  of  all  great 
German  choral  societies,  and  are  regarded  as 
tests  for  their  powers  of  execution.  No  doubt 
the  first  impulse  to  these  societies  was  given  by 
the  original  Bach  Society  mentioned  above.    [See 

BACH-GESELLSCHArrJ 

Besides  all  these  efforts  for  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  Bach's  works,  we  must  mention  the 
labours  of  Bobert  Franz,  the  famous  son^-writer 
at  Halle.  In  the  performance  of  Bachs  great 
vocal  works  with  instrumental  accompaniment, 
the  organ  forms  an  essential  part,  being  necessary 
for  carrying  out  Bach's  obligate  accompaniments. 
At  concerts,  where  Bach  is  most  frequently  to 
be  heard  now,  an  ot^gan  not  being  always  attain- 
able, Franz  devoted  himself  to  replacing  the 
organ  part  by  arranging  it  for  the  orchestral 
instruments  now  in  use.  Hb  thorough  under- 
standing of  Bach's  manner  of  writing,  the  musical 
affinity  of  his  own  nature,  make  him  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  this  work.  A  number  of  his 
arrangements,  some  in  full  score,  some  arranged 
for  piano,  have  been  published  by  C.  F.  Leuckart 
at  Leipsic. 

Amongst  the  literature  relating  to  Bach  we 
must  first  mention  a  biography  written  by  his 
son  Emanuel  and  his  pupil  Agricola.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Musikalische  Bibliothek'  of 
Mitzler  in  1754,  and  is  especially  important 
because  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  Bach*s  works 
which  may  be  considered  authentic ;  it  includes 
both  the  then  published  works  and  all  the 
MS.  works  which  could  be  discovered,  and  is 
the  chief  source  of  all  investigations  after,  lost 
MSS.  The  first  detailed  biography  of  Bach 
was  written  by  Professor  Forkel  of  Gottingen, 
'  Ueber  Bach's  Leben,  Kunst  und  Kuntswerke,' 
a  vols.,  Leipsic,  1803 ;  afterwards,  in  1850, 
there  appeared,  amongst  others,  Hilgenfeldt's 
'  J.  S.  Bach's  I^ben,  Wirken,  und  Werke,'  4to. ; 
in  1865  'J.  S.  Bach,'  by  C.  H.  Bitter  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Berlin),  and  in  1873  the  ist  vol.  of  Spitta's 
exhaustive  and  valuable  'J.  S.  Bach.*  The 
English  reader  will  find  a  useful  manual  in 
Miss  Kay  Shuttleworth's  unpretending  'Life.* 


*  Bm  hb  Letten.  Kov.  Sn. 
hy  Schumann  entitled  'M< 
nulteScliriltMi'(Ul.SSS). 


Aug.  10. 40;  Dec  11. «;  and  * 
I'M  Orpl-OotMert,' in  his  *  ~ 
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There  are  also  biographical  notices  in  Gerber, 
F^tis,  and  the  other  biographical  dictionaries; 
and  monographs  by  Mosevius  on  the  '  Matthew 
Passion*  (Trautwein,  1845)  and  on  the  sacred 
cantatas  and  chorales  (Id.  1852).  In  von  Win- 
terfeld's  weU-known  work,  *I)er  evangeliscke 
Kirchen  Gresang,'  there  is  frequent  Dpference  to 
Bach.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Haupt* 
mann's  '  Erlauterungen  *  of  the  *  Art  of  Fugue' 
(Peters),  and  of  the  admirable  Prefiuiee  to  the 
various  annual  volumes  of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft. 
In  England  the  study  of  Bach  has  kept  pace 
with  that  in  (j^ermany,  though  with  smaller 
strides.  Th^  performances  and  editions  of  Wet- 
ley  have  be^  already  mentioned.  In  1844  or 
45  Messrs.  Coventiy  and  HoUier  published  14 
of  the  grand  oigan  preludes  and  fugues  and 
two  toccatas.  These  i4>pear  to  have  been  edited 
by  Mendelssohn. '  They  are  printed  in  3  staves, 
and  a  separate  copy  of  the  pedal  part '  arranged 
by  Signer  Dragonetti*  (probably  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mosdieles),  was  published  for  Uie 
Cello  or  Double  Bass.  About  the  same  time  Dr. 
Gauntlett  edited  some  Choruses  for  the  organ. 
In  1854  the  Bach  Sooiett  of  London  was  formed, 
the  results  of  which  are  given  under  that  head. 
On  April  6, 1871,  took  plaos  the  first  performance 
of  the  Passion  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  has 
now  become  an  annual  institution,  and  has  spread 
to  St.  Paul's  and  other  churches.  [A.  M.] 

>&ACH-GESELI^CHAFT.  A  German  society 
^(^ed  for  publishing  a  complete  critical  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Sebastian  Baoh,  in  an- 
nual instalments,  as  a  memorial  of  the  centenary 
of  his  death — July  28, 1850.  The  idea  originated 
with  Schumann,  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn,  0.  F. 
Becker,  and  the  firm  of  Breitkq>f  &  Hartel ;  was 
cordially  endorsed  by  Spohr,  Liszt,  and  all  the 
other  great  musicians  of  the  day  (how  enthusi- 
astically would  Mendelssohn  have  taken  a  lead, 
had  he  been  spared  but  three  years  longer !),  and 
the  prospectus  was  issued  to  the  public  on  the  an- 
niversary itself.  The  response  was  so  hearty  and 
immediate,  both  from  musicians  and  amateurs, 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposal ;  the  society  was 
therefore  definitely  established.  Its  affairs  were 
administered  by  a  committee  (Hauptmann, 
Becker,  Jahn,  Moscheles,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel), 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Leipsic ;  the  annual 
subscription  was  fixed  at  5  thalers,  or  15*.,  and 
the  publications  are  issued  to  subscriben  only, 
so  as  to  prevent  anything  like  speculation.  Tlie 
first  volume  appeared  in  December  1851,  and 
contained  a  preface  and  list  of  subscriberSy  em- 
bracing crowned  heads,  nobility,  public  libraries, 
conservatoires  and  other  institutions,  and  private 
individuals.  The  total  number  of  copies  sub- 
scribed for  was  403,  which  had  increased  at  the 
last  issue  (XXII— for  1872)  to  519,  the  English 
contingent  having  risen  at  the  same  date  from 
23  to  56— or  from  57  per  cent  to  io*8  per  cent 
of  the  whole. 

*  See  hto  letter  printed  tn  the  Appendix  to  F6lko%  'BembuacMuav ' 
(Longnune,  ISaB).    Somcof  the  ptooee  M«  headed 'arCMifed  br  Mc»- 
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The  principles  hud  down  for  editing  the 
volumes  are  stated  in  the  preface  to  vol.  L 
as  follows : — The  original  MS.  to  be  consulted 
wherever  possible ;  and  also,  as  of  extreme  im- 
p>rtance,  the  separate  parts,  which  are  often 
either  in  Bach's  own  writing  or  revised  and 
corrected  by  him,  exhibiting  notes  and  marks 
of  great  consequence,  both  as  corrections  and 
as  evidence  of  his  practical  care  for  the 
performance  of  his  music,  often  mi^ViTig  the 
separate  parts  more  valuable  than  the  score 
itself.  Where  such  originals  are  not  obtainable, 
recourse  to  be  had  to  the  oldest  copies,  especially 
those  by  Bach's  own  scholars  ;  or,  in  default  of 
these,  the  earliest  printed  editions,  particularly 
when  issued  during  his  lifetime.  No  conjectural 
readings  to  be  admitted. 

The  discovery  of  the  original  MSS.  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  Bach's  MSS.,  except  a  few 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  Kimberger  and 
Kittel,  came  first  into  the  possession  of  his  sons, 
Friederoann  and  Emanuel.  Those  entrusted  to 
Friedemann  were  lost,  mislaid,  or  sold,  Eman- 
uel, on  the  contrary,  took  the  greatest  care  of 
his,  and  left  a  catalogue  which  has  proved  of 
material  value  to  investigators.  A' portion  of 
hia  collection  was  acquired  by  Nageli  the  pub- 
lisher, of  Zurich,  but  the  principal  part  is  now 
in  the  Berlin  Imperial  Library,  and  in  that  of 
the  Joachimsthaler  Gymnasimn  in  the  same  city, 
uhich  latter  contains  also  the  MSS.  formerly 
belonging  to  Kimberger  and  his  pupil  the 
Princees  Anna  Amalia.  The  library  of  the 
Thomas-School  at  Leipsic  once  contained  a  large 
number  of  cantatas,  both  in  score  and  parts ; 
but  they  were  neglected  by  Cantor  Miilltr 
(I So  1-9),  and  on  his  death  all  but  a  very  small 
portion  had  vanished.  Thus,  although  the  bulk 
of  the  existing  autographs  is  now  to  be  fouud  in 
Berlin,  a  considerable  number  refnain  wi«kly 
scattered  in  private  collections,  access  to  which 
for  such  purposes  as  those  of  the  Bach-Gehell- 
schafb  is  naturally  attended  with  much  trouble. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors,  by  the 
means  just  indicated,  to  obtain  a  text  which 
should  express  the  composers  intentions  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Each  voliune  contains  a  pre- 
face, setting  forth  the  sources  drawn  ui)()n  for  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  and  the  critical  method 
employed  in  dealing  with  them,  with  a  host  of 
interej^ting  particulars  on  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  MSS.,  on  Bach's  method  of  writing, 
on  his  efforts  to  find  the  most  perfect  f  xpression 
for  his  ideas  (as  shown  by  the  inceB«vnt  varia- 
tion* in  his  numerous  copies  of  the  same  work), 
on  the  practical  execution  of  Bach's  music,  etc., 
BO  that  these  prefaces  may  really  be  said  to 
contain  the  sum  of  the  present  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  Bach  and  his  music  in  general. 
The  list  and  2nd  years'  volumes  were  edited  by 
Hauptmann,  the  3rd  by  Becker,  the  4th  and  6th 
by  Kietz,  the  14th  by  Kroll,  and  the  reut  by 
W.  Jiusl,  who  jhas  shown  himself  to  the  world 
in  thepo  prefaces  the  accurate  indefatigable  in- 
vestigator which  his  friends  have  long  known 
him  to  be.     The  following  complete  list  of  the 
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yearly  iBsues  to  th6  date  of  this  article  (1876) 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  our  readers : — 


I88L    First  YeM-. 
Church  CintfttM.    VoLL 

1.  Wie  ichSn  leuchtet. 

2.  Aoh  Uott.  Tom  Uimmel 

8.  Ach  Uott,  wie  ouuiohM. 

4.  Chrirt  lag  In  Todeabkodea. 
A.  Wo  ioll  tch  flieh«a  hla. 
«.  Blelb'  bel  ons. 
7.  Christ  UBMr  HwT. 
a  Liebrtm-    Oott.    Kum    trard 
ichitorben? 

9.  E«  1st  du  HelL 

la  Mdoo  Seel'  erbebC 

lain.   SeooDdTear. 
Church  Caatataa.    VoL  2. 
U.  Lubet  Oott 

12.  Wdnen,  Klagen. 

13.  Melne  SenCeer. 

14.  War-  Oott  nicht  mit  una. 
Ifi,  Derm  du  wir»t  meiue  6eele. 

16.  Ilerr  GoU  dlch  l.,bcn  wlr. 

17.  Wer  Dank  opft-rt. 

W.  Olelch  wle  der  Kegen. 
19.  Ks  erhub  tlch  eln  Strait. 
ao.  O  Ewlffkalt.  du  Doimerwort. 
1M8.    Third  yeaj-. 
Clavier  Works.    VoL  1. 
15  Inreneiuni  and  16  STmphotilea. 
KiarlerObung: 
Pt.  1.  6  Fartltas. 


isn.    Elerenth  Year. 
Magnificat  hi  O. 

Four  Bauctus*.  in  C,  D.  D  minor 
andO.  _ 

Chamber  Music,    VoeaL 
Phoebus  and  Pan. 
Weichet  nur,  betrObte  Bchatteo. 
Amore  traditore. 
CoDtaotmeat. 
Aeolus. 

WBL   TweltthYear. 
FUdon  Music  from  St.  John. 

Church  Oaotataa.    VoL  fi. 
BL  JaucbzetGotL 
02.  Falsche  Welt, 
sa.  Scblaffe  doch. 
5*.  WIderstebe  doch. 
sn.  Ich  armer  M<ina«h. 
56.  Ich  will  dea  KreuxiUb. 
67.  SeUg  Ut  der  Hann. 
as.  Aoh  Oott,  wle  maofihea.   (2nd 
version.) 
I.  Wer  niich  Uebet. 
WJ.  0  EwJgkelt  (2nd  Tenlon.) 

lEflS.    Thlrt«;'.nth  Year. 
Betrotliai  Cantatas. 
Dem  6erecbt«n  muss  das  Ltcht. 
D<9r  Herr  denket  an  uus. 


Pt.  2.  A  Cone*  rto  and  a  Partita.     Qott  ist  unscro  Zuverslcht. 


Pt  3.  Chora!- Ircludes  and  4luets. 

PL  4.  Ah-.  Hlih  30  Variation*. 
Toccata  In  F  5  mmor. 
Toccat*  In  C  nmiur. 
Jugueln  Amluor. 


M64.    PourthYew. 

PMBlon  Music  from  St.  Matthew. 

im.   Fifth  Year. 

Church  Canutas.    VoL  8. 

Zl.  Ich  hAtt«  rlel  ItekUmmemlai. 

22.  Jesus  iitihm  zu  slch. 

23.  Du  walircr  Gott, 

24.  Eln  uti^'efirbt  OeroUlhe. 
2^  EsLM  riiclils  Gesuiides. 
20.  Acii  wle  llilchtlf . 

27.  Wer  «eii5,  wle  nahe  mlr. 

28.  Gotllob  I  nun  geht. 
^.  Wlr  ilank-n  dir.  Gott. 

30.  Freue  dich,  erIJJsto  Schaar. 

Christmas  Oratorio.    In  4  sections. 


ISM.   Sixth  Year, 
s  In  B  minor. 


IS^.7.    Seventh  Year. 

Churcf,  Cantatas.    Vol.4. 
31.  Dor  Hltunii-I  lacht. 

:c.  A.ir;u  /u  .ilr.  HerT. 

'M.  O  '  ?N  Ue5  1  eurr. 

S.\  li^-ist  U!:.l  .«eole. 

3fi.  ^^ch^MIl^;t  Irrudlrfeuch. 

37.  AVt  r  ila  nUiubet. 

;w.  Alls  ti.;..-r  Solh. 

39.  Brich  ■dtui  Uun^^fta, 

40.  Dazu  ist  orschieijen. 

1868.    Eighth  Year. 
Four  MssMa :  in  F,  A,  Q  minor, 
andO. 

1859L    Ninth  Year. 
Chamber  Mu^lc    Vt.I.  L 
3  Sonatas  for  t  lavier  ani  !•  lute, 
!>uiii'  !or  t  lavieraiiil  Vlo'Ia. 
•^  .'•'nnalA^  fur  tlitt",  Jltto, 
3  Unto   for  Clavier  oud  Viola  dl 

fkm.WA  for  nute.Violhi,  and  figured 

tas^ 
DliUj  tor  2  Violins  and  ditto. 
im).    Tenth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.    Vol.  5. 

41.  Je*u,  nuu  s*"!  geprri«;<'t. 

12.  Am  .Mh-!i,!  all*  r  dedwlblgen. 

43.  liottlXi^rt-lauf, 

M.  Sie  »vt,rfI>Mi  eurh. 

45.  ts  Ist  dir  ^-fisa^t. 

4fi.  Scl^^aut;t  •IfK'li  uiul  ^"hct. 

47.  W'.r  %ich  s^-lbn  f  rholict. 

4«.  Irh  elpiKlT  Mensf  h. 

49.  Ich  gfh'  uiid  suche. 

50.  Kun  1st  das  UulL 


Three  Chorales. 

Clavier  Works.    VoL  2. 
The  French  Snlteo. 
The  Engllsli  Suites. 

Funeral  Ode  on  the  Daeben  <•/ 
Saxony. 

1S64.  Fourt^nth  Tear, 
aavler  Works.  Vol.3. 
Tli»  well-temi*cred- Clavier,  cot*- 


pleie  with  Appendix.  ' 

18C0.    riflixnth  Ye*r. 
Organ  Works  ; 
6  Sonatas. 

18  Preludes  and  Fof'SS.     -  , 
3  Tuccaros. 
PassacotiUa. 

1866.    Ptsteenth  Ycsr. 
Church  Cantata's    \o^  7, 
61.  Kun  kcmin.  <lc  r  Ht^iden. 
Md.  (2ad  VI  ioi .) 
hrlsVMi.  at /el  uit  •«en  Ta^ 
f-t.  Selitt,  -...  all' till--  ]„i-U'. 

ilr  IhiW^i. 
C7.  llilt  iin  (.liuavhlul.M. 

AI.%.>  tiat  (,u'c.t!<i  Wtlt. 
ey.  U.b-  dcitlitrra. 
ro.  Woflici,  ut'.ft,  !Mt\i  bertlt. 

IWT.    Seventeenth  Ycir. 

riiamber  Music    Vol.  2. 

Cojicenoi  for  Clavier  and  tir 

tra.   D  mluur;   E;   D,. 

minor ;  F  j  0  minor.        J 

Concerto  for  clavier,  Flutt 

\  lollu,  with  Orchestra. 

186&    Eighteenth  Year. 
Churcb  Cantatas    VoL  8 

71.  GoU  Istnieir.  R".  ig, 

72.  Alles  imr  uaclt  lotte*  W' 

73.  Herr,  «Ie  du  *>il  -t. 

74.  Wcr  mich  lif'>»ft,  ::u,!  \o  <■! 
7;"'.  Die  FlfiilT.  s^-lli-i  CKs^u 
I'l  Dir  HImm.;!  «-r.  Wilijj.    , 
77.  l»ij  jollat  Gott. 

7i<.  .Ifcsu.  der  du  ujulnt.-  --cU' 
Tx  (ion  dor  Jlerr  i»;  ^o!lu'. 
bO.  Elu"  fcstc  Burg. 

l-^i^.    Nin'-T-»<nth  Ve- 
Chaiah  r  "Mu-  t.    ■*  ■ 
6   C<-ii<.'jrtos    Mtr    \nr,  ..f 
rt.cut^,  ■w'.tti  t.>rt)i<;-'ra 
IRTO.    iTTcntitthYc 
Cluii -h  Ca!  t\l»*.    Y 
a.  Jr,n  .cfilAfL 
P2.  U-h  '  ftl--tvnu«. 
83.  Etfreutc  ZeiU 


"-^ 
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14.  loh  Mn  TerguflgU 
«&  Ifh  bin  ein  guvtr  Hlrt. 
W.  W*hrUch.  icb  Ufc  each. 
g7.  BUber  hsbt  ihr  cichu. 
«!.  etehe.  Ich  »tUJ  flel  Fischer. 
M.  Wu  toll  Ich  Mu  fUr 
go.  Es  relfet  eiieb. 

8  Dramu  for  tvUmu  fMtirlttM. 

IgTL   Twmtf  firrt  Yew. 

ChuDber  Made   Yob.  4  tod  0. 

i  Cooottrtoa  for  YloUo  and   Or- 

1  ditto  for  S  ditto  BDd  ditto. 

I  Hympbooy  movoment  for  Vlulln. 


S  Coooert^*  for  3  Cterlv*  ind  Or> 

OhMtJ».     

Xmm- Orfttorlo. 

1872.    Twenty-Mcocid  T«r. 
auaed  iQ  l£m) 

Cbnrch  CaaUtUM.   VoL  Ui 
SL  Gelobet  lelst  du. 
92.  Ich  bab'  io  OotMa. 
n.  Wer  our  dao  Uebao  Oott. 
M.  Was  fn«'  Ich. 

96.  ChrMui  der  1st  main  Laben. 
W.  Herr  Thrlat,  der  elu'ge. 

97.  In  allrn  nviseo  Tbateo. 
V.  Was  Oott  thut,  dai. 
yo.  Dtttn.  (tod  Ter»»oo.) 
100.  Ditto,  prd  Teratoo.) 

[A.  M.] 

BACH  SOCIETY,  THE.  This  society  was 
instituted  in  London  in  1849,  and  its  primary 
objects  are  stated  in  the  prospectus  to  be — 
(i)  the  collection  of  the  musical  compositions 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  either  printed  or  in  MS.,  and 
of  all  works  relating  io  him,  his  family,  or 
his  muusic;  and  (a)  the  furtherance  and  promo- 
tion of  a  general  acquaintance  with  his  music 
by  its  public  performance.  The  original  com- 
mittee of  management  consisted  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  S.  Bennett  (chairman),  Messrs.  R.  Bamett, 
G.  Cooper,  F.  R.  Cox,  J.  H.  B,  Dando,  W.  Dor- 
rell,  W.  H.  Holmes,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  C.  E.  Horsley, 
John  Hullah,  H.  J.  Lincoln,  O.  May,  and  H. 
Smart,  with  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Mr.  Cipriani  Pot- 
ter as  auditors,  and  Dr.  Charles  Steggall  as  hon. 
Hecrotary.  Under  the  auspices  jof  the  society  the 
*r»t  performance  in  England  of  the  'Passion  ac- 
'^.rding  to  St.  Matthew  (Grosse  Paasions-Musik) 
t.'x)k  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on 
April  6,  1854,  Dr.  Bennett  conducting.  The 
ncipal  vocalists  were  Mme.  Ferrari,  Misses 
.  -  &tr©9t,  I**jlby,  Dianelli,  and  Freeman,  and 
Messrs.  Allen,  Walworth,  W.  Bolton,  and  Signor 
Ferrari.  Mr.  W.  Thomas  was  principal  violin, 
Mr.  Grattan  Cooke  first  oboe,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins  was  at  the  organ,  the  new  instrument 
by  Gray  and  Davison  being  used  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time.  The  English  version  of  the 
words  was  by  Miss  Helen  F.  H.  Johnston.  A 
second  performance  was  given  at  St.  Martin*8 
Hall  on  March  23,  1858,  Dr.  Bennett  again  oon- 
;.'tmg.  The  audience  on  this  occasion  included 
late  Prince  Consort.  On  June  21,  1859,  the 
jety  gave  a  performance  of  miscellaneous 
by  Bach,  including  the  Concerto  in  C 
for  two  ])ianoforte8,  the  Chacoime  for  vio- 
bv  Herr  Joachim),  and  the  *-^\d  Fugue  for 
oforte  in  D.  The  concert  of  i860,  on  July 
ncluded  the  first  eleven  movements  from  the 
»  in  B  minor.  Three  years  later,  on  June 
861,  the  Society  gave  the  first  performance 
ngWl  of  *The  Chriatmaa  Oratorio'  (Weih- 
o-Oratorium)  also  under  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett's 
rton.  The  Society  was  dienolved  on  March 
B70,  when  the  library  was  handed  over  to 
oyal  Academy  of  Muaic.  [C.  M.] 

CHE,  Francis  Emwabd,  bom  at  Birming- 
9pt.  14,  1833  ;  died  there  Aug.  34,  i8f;H,  in 
nty-fifth  year.  As  a  child  he  showed  very 
^ndness  and  aptitude  for  music,  stinlied 
in  with  Alfred  Mellon  (then  conductor  of 
lingham  theatre),  and  in  1846  was  allowed 
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to  play  in  the  festival  orchestra  when  Mendels- 
sohn conducted '  Elijah.* 

In  the  autumi;  of  1849  he  left  school  at 
Birmingham  to  study  under  Stemdale  Bennett 
in  London.  His  first  overture  was  performed  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  Nov.  1550,  and  about  a 
year  later  his  *  Three  Impromptus'  (his  first  piano 
piece)  came  out.  He  remained  studying  with 
Bennett,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
writing  for  Addison,  Hollier,  and  Lucas,  from 
1849  to  53.  In  Oct.  63  he  went  to  Leipaic, 
studied  wiUi  Hauptmann  and  Plaidy,  and  took 
occasional  organ  lessons  frx}m  Schneider  at  Dres-  - 
den.  He  returned  to  London  (after  a  short  visit 
to  the  opera,  'William  Tell,'  etc.,  at  Paris)  early 
in  1855.  At  the  end  of  55  he  was  driven  by 
severe  illness  to  Algiers,  but  retnmed  to  Leipsio 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  of  56 ;  then  went  to 
Rome  for  the  winter,  calling  on  old  Czemy  in 
Vienna,  who  was  much  pleased  with  him,  antl 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  Kistner.  He  reached 
England  very  ill  in  June  57,  passed  that  winter 
in  Torquay,  and  returned  to  Birmingham,  which 
he  never  again  left,  in  April  58. 

Bache's  published  compositions  are  numerous, 
and  include  four  maxurkas,  op.  13;  five  charac- 
teristic pieces,  op.  15  ;  Souvenirs  d'  Italie,  op.  19, 
for  piano  solo ;  andante  and  rondo  polonaise,  for 
piano  and  orchestra ;  trio  for  piano  and  strings, 
op.  35  ;  romance  for  piano  and  violin ;  six  songs, 
op.  16 ;  barcarola  Veneriana.  Also  a  concerto  in 
E  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  two  operas,  *  Rii- 
bezahr  and  *  Which  is  Which,'  all  unpublished. 
With  all  their  merit,  however,  none  of  these  can 
be  accepted  by  those  who  knew  him  as  adequate 
specimens  of  his  ability,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably very  great.  His  youth,  his  impressionable 
enthuHiai<tio  character,  and  continual  ill  health 
must  all  be  considered  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
one  who,  had  he  lived,  would  in  all  probability 
have  provod  a  lasting  ornament  to  the  English 
school.  [G.] 

BACHELOR   OP   MUSIC.      'Bachelor,'   a 
word  whose  derivation  has  been  much  disputed, 
is  the  title  of  the  inferior  degree  conferred  in 
various  faculties    by   the    Universities  of   thia 
country.     In  Music,  as  in  Divinity  and  Medi- 
cine,  the  degrees  given  are  those  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor.    There  is  no  degree  of  Master,  as  in 
'Arts.'     The  letters  M.D.  and  M.B.  being  ap- 
propriated to  degrees  in  Medicine,  the  abbrevia- 
tionH  Mus.  D.   and    Mus.  B.   are    employed   to 
diatinguiah    those    in   Music.     The    degree    of 
Bachelor  must,  in  the  ordinary  course,  precede 
that  of  Doctor;    it   is  permitted,    however,    in 
I  casf 8  of  great  merit,  and  especially  where  the 
I  candidate  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
'  art  l>efore  offering  himself  for  the  degree,  to  pass 
,  at  once  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  without 
having  previously  taken  that  of  Bachelor. 

•Music*  was  one  of  the  so-called  seven  a^^ 
taught  in  the  monastic  schools  which  arose  in 
Western  Europe  under  Charlemagne  and  his  sue- 
censors.  The  Universities,  an  expansion  of  these 
schools,  inherited  their  curriculum;  and  during 
the  Middle  Ages  the  'Are  Musica'  was  studied. 
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like  certain  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  the 
books  of  £oethiu8y  a  Roman  author  of  the  6th 
century,  whose  writings  furnished  the  Dark  Ages 
with  some  poor  shreds  of  the  science  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  study  of  Boethius  was  a 
pedantic  repetition  of  mathematical  forms  and 
proportions,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  seho- 
lasticism,  and  calculated  to  retard  rather  than 
advance  the  progress  of  the  art.  Although  it 
was  a  conmion  thing  for  the  scholar  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  play  upon  an  instrument  or 
two  (see  e.g.  Chaucer's  Clerk  of  Oxenford  in 
the  'Prologue'),  it  is  probable  that  no  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  music  was  originally  re- 
quired for  a  degree,  but  that  the  scholar  had 
<mly  to  read  in  public  a  certain  number  of 
'  exercises'  or  discourses  upon  Boethius,  a  cere- 
mony which  held  the  place  of  examination  In  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  cannot,  however,  speak  with 
certcunty ;  for  the  earliest  mention  of  graduates 
in  music,  viz.  Thomas  Seynt  Just  and  Henry 
Habyngton  at  Cambridge,  dates  no  further  back 
than  1463.  Forty  years  later  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  composition  appears  to  be  regularly  de- 
manded of  candidates  for  a  degree.  In  1506 
Richard  £de  was  desired  to  compose  'a  Mass 
with  an  Antiphona,'  to  be  solemnhr  sung  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  day  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  degree  of  Bachelor;  and  in  15 18 
John  Chard  e  was  desired  *  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Proctors*  a  mass  and  antiphona  which 
he  had  already  composed,  and  to  compose  another 
mass  of  five  parts  on  'Kyrie  rex  splendens.' 
The  statutes  given  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
by  Laud  in  1636  enact  that  every  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  shall  compose  a 
piece  for  five  voices  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniments, and  have  it  publicly  performed  in  the 
'  Music  School' ;  and  though  the  words  in  which 
the  degree  was  conferred  still  contained  a  per- 
mission '  to  lecture  in  every  book  of  Boethius,'  it 
would  seem  that  music  was  more  seriously  and 
successfully  cultivated  at  Oxford  during  the  1 7th 
century  than  it  has  been  before  or  since.  The 
torpor  into  which  the  English  Universities  fell 
during  the  1 8th  century  afiected  the  value  of 
their  musical  diplomas.  Compositions  were  in- 
deed still  required  of  candidates  for  degrees; 
iiut  the  absence  of  a  bond,  fide  examination 
rendered  the  degree  of  little  value  as  a  test  of 
personal  merit.  The  reforming  spirit  of  our  own 
day  has  however  extended  itself  in  this  flirection, 
and  the  following  rules,  depending  in  part  upon 
the  statutes  of  the  Universities,  in  part  upon 
regulations  drawn  up  by  the  present  professors 
in  pursuance  of  the  statutes,  are  now  in  force  as 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

At  Oxford  the  candidate  must  (i)  pass  a  pre- 
liminary examination  (partly  in  writing,  partly 
rtpd  voce^  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  in  not 
more  than  four  parts.  He  has  then  (a)  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Professor  of  Music  a  vocal  composition 
containing  pure  five-part  harmony  and  good  fugal 
counterpoint,  with  accompaniment  for  at  least  a 
quintett  stringed  band,  of  such  length  as  to 
occupy  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes  if  it  were 
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performed,  no  public  performance  however 
being  required.  (3)  A  second  examination 
follows  after  the  interval  of  half  a  year,  em- 
bracing Harmony,  Counterpoint  in  five  parts, 
Canon,  Imitation,  Fugue,  Form  in  Composition, 
Musical  History,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  full  scores  of  certain  standard  compositions. 
If  the  candidate  is  not  already  a  member  of  the 
University,  he  must  become  so  before  entering 
the  first  examinati(m;  but  he  is  not  required 
to  have  resided  or  kept  terms.  The  fees  amount 
in  all  to  about  £18. 

The  Cambridj^e  regulations  are  nearly  to  the 
same  effect.  There  is,  however,  only  one  ex- 
amination ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  given 
above,  a  knowledge  of  the  quality,  pitch,  and 
compass  of  various  instruments  is  required.  The 
rules  of  Trinitv  College,  Dublin,  state  that  the 
degree  of  Bacnelor  of  Music  in  that  college  is 
intended  to  show  'that  a  sound  practical  know- 
ledge of  music  has  been  attained,  sufficient  to 
man^e  and  conduct  a  choir,  or  to  officiate  in 
cathedral  or  church  service.'  The  number  of 
persons  annually  taking  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac. 
at  Oxford  has  increased  considerably  during  the 
last  ten  years ;  in  1866  the  numb^  was  three, 
in  1874  eleven.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  similar  increase  at  Cambridge.  The  de- 
gree of  Mus.  Bao.  does  not  exist  in  foreign 
Universities.  [C.  A.  F.] 

BACHOFEN,  Johann  Caspab,  bom  at 
Zurich,  1693,  in  17 18  singing-master  in  the 
Latin  school,  and  cantor  of  one  of  the  Zurich 
churches.  Succeeded  Albertin  as  director  of 
the  ' Chorherm-gesellschaft*  Association;  died 
at  Zurich,  1755.  His  hymns  were  very  popular 
all  over  Switzerland,  and  his  works  give  abundant 
evidence  of  his  diligence  and  the  wide  range  of 
his  talent,  (i)  '  Musicalisches  Halleluja  oder 
schone  und  geistreiche  Ges&nge,'  etc.  (no  date), 
containing  600  melodies  for  two  and  three  voices, 
with  organ  and  figured  bass.  Eight  editions 
down  to  1767.  (2)  'Psalmen  Davids  . .  .  sammt 
Fust  imd  Kirchengesangen,*  etc.,  8vo.,  1759 
(second  edition).  (3)  *Vermehrte  Zusatz  von 
Morgen,  Abend  ....  Gesangen,*  1738.  (4) 
Twelve  month  jy  numbers  containing  sacred  airs 
arranged  in  contort  style  ( concert- weise)  for  two 
and  three  voictif ;  1755  (4th  ed.).  (5)  Brockes' 
'Irdisches  Voa^  'gen  in  Grott,'  set  to  music; 
1740  (1000  '^5.^').  (6)  ' Musicalische  Erget- 
zungen';  i*:tV'  (7)  *Der  fiir  die  Siinden  der 
Welt,'  etc,  '  .„  •  "kes*  'Paaeion'),  1759.  (8)  ' Mu- 
sic. Notenl-.  r.luiu,'  an  instruction- book  in  music 
andsiiigii)   '  j^     '[F.  G.] 

BACK.  The  back  of  the  instruments  belong- 
ing to  the  viilin -tribe  appears  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct functions.  It  has  on  the  one  hand  to 
participate  in  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  bodjf 
of  the  instrument,  and  on  the  other  to  act  a^ 
a  soundiuEf  -  board  to  throw  back  the  waves  c^ 
sound.  This  is  why  the  back  is  usually  mad; 
of  hard  wood  (sycamore,  or  harewood),  whic'. 
although  not  as  easily  set  into  vibration  as  de-  . 
the  usual  material  for  the  beUy,  is  better  adapt 
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to  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  functions.  Now 
and  then  we  meet  with  a  violoncello  by  one  of 
the  old  makers  with  a  back  of  pine  or  lime -wood. 
But  the  tone  of  such  an  instnmient,  however 
good  in  quality,  is  invariably  wanting  in  power 
and  intensity. 

The  backs  of  violins,  tenors,  and  violoncellos 
are  shaped  after  one  and  the  same  model :  most 
elevated  and  thickest  in  the  centre ;  somewhat 
thinner  and  slanting  towards  the  edges.  They 
are  made  either  of  one  piece,  or  of  two,  joined 
lengthwise  in  the  middle.  The  back  of  the 
double -basd  has  retained  that  of  the  older  viol- 
di-gamba  tribe :  it  is  flat,  and  at  the  top  slants 
'  towards  the  neck.  Close  to  the  edges  the  back 
is  inlaid  with  a  single  or  doable  line  of  purfling, 
which  is  merely  intended  to  improve  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  Instrument.  [P.  D.] 

B  APT  ALT,    Cesabe,    a    very    distinguish^ 
basso  cantaute;    made  his  first  appearance  at 
Trieste,  1827.   After  achieving  a  brilliant  success 
at  every  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy,  and 
especially   at   Milan,   where   he   sang  in  1830, 
1 83 1,  and  1832,  he  was  enga^^'d  for  the  of>era 
of  Ma<lrid,  then  at  Lisbon,  and  did  not  return  to 
Italy  till  1 838.   On  his  reftpptaranoe  at  Milan,  he 
was  wUcomed  with  enthusiasm ;  and  continued 
to  sing  there,  and  at  Viemia  and  Turin,  until 
1842,  when  he  was  appointed  principal  chamber- 
singer  to  the  EaijKTor.     1I«  sanij  at'terwarfls  at 
Home,  Venice,  Triu>te,   Turin,  and  <>ther  towns 
of  le«8  imnortanc^.     In  1845  he  was  at  Leghorn. 
The  A.^v-adt'jnia  di   S.  (Y-cilia  of  liorne  received 
him  as  a  meml)er  of  itn  Ixnly.     In  1859  he  made 
iiiei'5.rBt  appearance  in  London,  whrni  he  made 
the   quaint   remark,    *What  a   pity  I  did  not 
think     of    this     city    fifty    years     ai^o !'       He 
retained  at  that  time,  and  for  some  yt^'irs  lont^r,  j 
a    voice    of   remarkable    beauty,    an    excellent 
niethod,   and   great  power  of   executing   rapid 
passages.     He   was   one  of  the   few  who   have  ] 
e\er    sung    the    music  of   A84ur    in    Ka««Him'8  I 
'  Semiramide '  as  it  was  written :    in  that  part  I 
ho  ^as  extremely  good,  ^nd  not  less  so  in  that  ■ 
of   the   Conte    R^ibinson    in   the    *  ^latrimonio  ' 
StgTcto,'     A  singular  feat   is  ascribed  to   him.  1 
It  is  said  that,  when  supping  with  friends,  he 
would   drink   a   glans   of  claret,   and,  while  in  , 
the  act  of  swallowincr  it,  sing  a  scale ;    and  if  I 
the  first  time  his  exe<nition  was  not  quite  perfect,  I 
he  would   rep(  at   the   perfr)rmance   with   a  full  I 
glass,  a  loud  voice,  and  without  missing  a  note 
or  a  drop. 

He  was  a  good  musician,  and  left  a  few  soncrs 
of  his  owiv,,  imposition.  For  the  last  ten  years 
Ox  his  life  ne  resided  and  sang  in  Paris.  He  died 
1 7  Nov.  1805  at  Iinula,  where  he  wad  bom.  [J.M.] 

BARMANN".     The  name  of   a  remarkable 
ifiunily  of  musicians,      (i)    Heinrich  Joseph, 
)ne  of  the   finest  of  clarinet  jjlayers — *a  truly 
reat  artist  and  glorious  man'  as  Weber  calls 
im— bom  at  Potsdam  Feb.  1 7, 1 784, and  educated 
the  oboe  school  there,  whore  his  ability  pro- 
red  him  the  patronage  of  Prince  I^uis  Ferdi- 
nd  of  Prussia.    The  peace  of  Tilsit   (1807) 
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relea8e<l  him  from  a  French  pribon,  and  he  th»-n 
obtained  a  place  in  the  court  band  at  Munitli. 
He  next  undertook  a  tour  through  CJt  nui*ii\ . 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  Russia,  'which  es- 
tablished his  name  and  fame  far  and  wide.  Hli* 
special  claim  on  our  interest  arises  from  hi- 
intimate  connection  with  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  arrived  in  Mtmich  in  181 1,  and  wrtt*- 
I  various  fionoert-piecee  for  Barmann,  which  r«* 
I  main  acknowledgtxf  masterj)ieces  for  the  clarint-t. 
Meyerbeer  also  became  closely  acquaiuteti  with 
him  during  the  ct)ngres8  at  Vienna  in  i  "^  1  3. 
Nt)t  less  interesting  and  creditable  was  hi;* 
intimacy  with  Mendelssohn,  who  was  evidently 
on  the  most  brotherly  footing  with  him  and  Lis 
family,  and  wrote  for  him  the  two  dufts  for 
clarinet  and  basset-horn  published  as  Op.  113. 
He  died  at  Munich  June  11,  1847,  leading 
compositions  bt^hind  him  which  are  highly  es- 
teemed for  their  technio^il  value.  i^i^His 
brother  Karl,  bom  at  Potsdam  17^2  and  dif  1 
1842  ;  a  renowned  bassoon  player,  and  belongo^l 
to  the  royal  band  at  Berlin.  More  important 
was  (3)  Karl,  the  son  of  Hoinrich,  and  the 
true  scholar  and  successor  of  his  father.  He 
was  bom  at  Munich  1820,  and  during  a 
leiit,thened  tour  in  1S38  was  introduced  by  his 
father  to  the  musical  world  as  a  virtuoso  of  the 
first  onler.  After  this  he  at  once  took  the  place 
of  first  clarinet  in  the  Munich  court  band,  witli 
which  he  had  indeed  been  accustomed  to  play 
since  the  age  of  tourtcen.  His  compositions  for 
the  clarinet  are  greatly  osteonie^l,  especially  hi** 
'Clarinet  School  (Andre,  Offenbach)  in  tw«> 
parts,  the  second  of  wliich  contains  twenty  grand 
studies  ;  also  a  supplement  thereto,  *  Alaterialien 
zur  weiteren  technischen  Ausbildung,' — a  col- 
lection of  difficult  i>assagps  from  his  own  warks. 
(4)  His  «^(>n,  Kakl  jim.,  a  hue  pianoforte  player, 
is  teacher  at  this  time  (,1875)  in  the  music 
school  at  Muuicii. 

Webers  friendship  for  the  Biirmanns  has 
l)een  alre.uly  Uiontioued.  Two  of  his  letters  to 
them  will  bo  found  in  'Letters  of  Distinguishes! 
Mnr,i(ians'  (pp.  351,  381).  The  same  collection 
contains  no  less  than  thirteen  letters  frora 
Mendelssohn  to  Heinrich,  and  one  to  Carl — 
letters  delightful  not  only  for  their  fun  an»l 
cleverness,  but  for  the  close  intimacy  which 
they  show  to  have  existed  between  the  two, 
and  the  very  great  esteem  which  Mendelssohn — 
a  man  who  did  not  easily  make  friends — evidently 
felt  for  the  great  artist  he  aildresses.  Other 
references  to  P.arniann  will  be  found  in  Men- 
delssohn's '  lieiKehriefe.'  [A.  M.] 
BAGATELLE  (Fr.  'a  trifle').  A  short  piece 
of  pianoforte  uiusic  in  a  light  style.  The  name 
was  probably  first  used  by  Beethoven  in  his 
*  Seven  Bagatelles,*  op.  33,  who  subsequently 
also  wrote  three  other  sets,  two  of  which  are 
puMifcjhed  as  ops.  119  and  126;  the  third  is  etili 
in  manuscript  (^Thayer.  'Chron.  Verz.'  No.  2S7). 
As  bearing  upon  the  title,  it  is  worth  while  to 
menli(»n  that  Beethoven's  manuscript  of  his  op. 
iig  has  the  Geruian  inscription  '  Khinigkeiton/ 
instead  of  the  French  equivalent.   The  form  of  the 
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bagatelle  is  entirely  at  the  diacretion  of  the  com- 
poeer,  the  only  restriction  being  that  it  must  be 
sihort  and  not  too  serious  in  its  character.  [£.  P.] 

BAGGE,  Selmab,  musician  and  critic,  bom 
at  Coburg  June  30,  1823,  son  of  the  Rector  of 
the  Gymnasium  there.  His  musical  studies 
began  early,  and  in  1837  he  entered  the  Con- 
serratorium  at  Prague  under  D.  Weber.  Later 
still  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sechter  at  Vienna,  where 
in  1 85 1  he  became  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Consenratorium,  and  in  1853  organist  of 
one  of  the  churches.  In  1855  he  resigned  his 
professorship  and  took  to  writing  in  me  'Mo- 
natsschrift  ^  Theater  und  Musik,'  but  he  soon 
turned  it  into  the  '  Deutsche  Musikzeitung/  of 
which  periodical  he  was  founder  and  editor.  In 
1863  he  transferred  himself  to  Leipsic  as  editor 
of  the  'Deutschen  Allgemeine  Musikzeitung,* 
but  this  he  relinquished  in  1868  for  the  director- 
ship of  the  mufdo  school  at  Basle.  Bagge  is  a 
strong  conservative  and  an  able  writer.  Beetho- 
Ten  and  Schumann  are  his  models  in  art,  and 
he  has  no  mercy  on  those  who  differ  from  him, 
especially  on  the  New  German  school.  His 
music  is  correct  and  fluent,  but  poor  in  invention 
and  melody.  [G.] 

BAGNOLESI,  AjsnxA,  An  Italian  contralto, 
who  sang  in  London,  173  a,  in  Handers  operas. 
She  made  her  first  appearance,  Jan.  15,  in  '  Ezio,' 
and  sang  subsequently  in  '  Soearme,'  in  a  revival 
of  'flavio,*  andin  '  Acis  and  Galatea '  at  its  first 
public  performance,  June  10,  and  the  succeeding 
occasions  in  that  year.  She  also  appeared  in  a 
reprise  of  Ariosti's '  Cajo  Marzio  Coriolano.*  No- 
thmg  is  now  known  of  her  after-career.     [J.  M.] 

BAGPIPE  (Pr.  Comemtue ;  Ital.  Comamrtsa ; 
Germ.  Sackpfeife),  An  instrument,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms,  of  venr  great  antiquity.  By 
the  Greeks  it  was  named  aaxavKot  or  avfi^^ua ; 
by  the  Bomans  Tibia  utricidaris,  Mersennus 
calls  it  Surdelintf  and  Bonani  Piva  or  Ciaramella, 
In  Lower  Brittany  it  is  termed  Bignou,  from  a 
Breton  word  higno — 'se  renfler  beaucoup.'  It 
has  been  named  Jfutette  (possibly  after  Colin 
Musety  an  officer  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne, 
king  of  Navarre).  Corruptions  of  these  names, 
such  as  Samjxmia  or  Samphoneja,  and  Zampugrta, 
are  also  common. 

It  appears  on  a  coin  of  Nero,  who,  according 
to  Suetonius,  was  himself  a  p^ormer  upon  it. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  the  instrument 
of  war  of  the  Boman  in&ntry.  In  the  crozier 
given  by  William  of  Wvkeham  to  New  CoU^e, 
Oxford,  in  1403,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  angel 
playing  it.  Chaucer's  miller  performed  on  it — 
'A  bagpipe  well  couth  he  blowe  and  sowne.' 

Shakespeare  often  alludes  to  it.  He  speaks 
of  'the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe,'  of 
the  antipathy  some  people  have  to  its  sound, 
and  of  some  who  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper. 
At  the  close  of  the  15th  century  the  iMtgpipe 
seems  to  have  come  into  gencoal  &vour  in 
Scotland. 

Until  recently  music  for  the  bagpipe  was  not 
written  according  to  the  usual  syst^  of  notation, 
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but  was  taught  by  a  language  of  its  own,  the 
notes  having  eacm  names,  such  as  hodroho, 
hananin,  hiechin,  haohin,  etc.  A  collection  of 
piobaireachd  (pibrochs)  in  this  form  was  pub- 
lished by  Capt.  Niel  Madeod  at  Edinburgh  in 
i8a8. 

In  Louis  XIV*s  time  the  bagpipe  formed  one 
of  the  instruments  included  in  the  band  of  the 
'Grande  Ecurie,'  and  was  played  at  court 
concerts. 

Its  essential  characteristics  have  always  been, 
first,  a  combination  of  fixed  notes  or '  drones,*  with 
a  melody  or  'chaunter' ;  secondly,  the  presence  of 
a  wind-chest  or  bag.  From  these  peculiarities, 
the  Greek,  and  from  the  second  of  them  the 
Latin  names  clearly  come.  Although  it  has  no 
doubt  been  re-invented  in  various  times  and 
places,  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Keltic 
race,  whether  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Brittany. 

The  wind  has  been  variously  supplied,  eiUier 
from  the  breath  of  the  player,  or  from  a  small 
pair  of  bellows  placed  under  one  arm,  the  sac  or 
bag  being  under  the  other.  In  the  latter  form  it 
contains  all  the  essentials  of  the  organ.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the  lungs 
themselves  as  the  wind-chest  to  reed  instruments 
should  have  been  adopted  later  and  less  uni- 
versally. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  principal 
forms  of  the  instrument  used  in  this  country — two 
Scotch  (Highland  and  Lowland),  the  Irish,  and 
the  Northumbrian.  The  Scotch  Highland  pipe 
is  blown  from  the  chest,  the  others  fi^m  bellows. 
The  Irish  bagpipe  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
and  elaborate  instrument,  keys  producing  the 
third  and  fifth  to  the  note  of  the  chaunter  lutving 
been  added  to  the  drones.  The  Northumbrian 
is  small  and  sweeter  in  tone ;  but  the  Scotch  pipe 
is  probably  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most 
characteristic  form :  it  will  therefore  be  considered 
first,  and  at  the  greatest  length. 

In  this  instrument  a  valved  tube  leads  from 
the  mouth  to  a  leather  air-tight  bag,  which  has 
four  other  orifices ;  three  large  enough  to  contain 
the  base  of  three  fixed  long  tubes  termed  drones, 
and  another  smaller,  to  which  is  fitted  the 
chaunter.  The  former  are  thrown  on  the  shoulder ; 
the  latter  is  held  in  the  hands.  All  four  pipes 
are  fitted  with  reeds,  but  of  different  kinds.  The 
drone  reeds  are  made  by  splitting  a  round  length 
of  'cane'  or  reed  baokwi^ds  towards  a  joint  or 
knot  froxa  a  cross  cut  near  the  open  end ;  they  thus 
somewhat  resemble  the  reed  in  organ  pipes,  the 
loose  flap  of  cane  replacing  the  tongue,  the  uncut 
part  the  tube  or  reed  proper.  These  are  then  set 
downwards  in  a  chunber  at  the  base  of  the 
drone,  so  that  the  current  of  air  issuing  from  the 
bag  tends  to  close  the  fissure  in  the  cane  caused 
by  the  springing  outwards  of  the  cut  flap,  thus 
setting  it  in  vibration.  The  drone  recMB  a]*e 
only  intended  to  produce  a  single  note,  which 
can  be  tuned  by  a  slider  on  the  pipe  itself 
vaiying  the  length  of  the  consonating  air-column. 

The  chaunter  reed  is  different  in  form,  being 
made  of  two  approximated  edges  of  cane  tied 
together^  and  is  thus -essentially  a  double  reed. 
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like  that  of  the  ohoe  or  baisoon,  while  the  drone 
reed  roughly  represents  the  single  beating  reed 
of  the  organ  or  clarinet.  The  drone  reed  is 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  'squeaker'  which 
children  in  the  fields  fiuhion  out  of  joints  of 
tall  grass,  probably  the  oldest  form  of  the  reed 
in  existence. 

The  drone  tubes  are  in  length  proportional  to 
their  note,  the  longest  being  alx>ut  three  feet 
high.  The  ohaunter  is  a  oenical  wooden  tube, 
al^ut  fourteen  inches  long,  pierced  with  eight 
Bounding  holes,  seven  in  front  for  the  fingers,  and 
one  at  the  top  behind  for  the  thumb  of  Uie  right 
hand.  Two  additional  holes  bored  across  the 
tube  below  the  lowest  of  these  merely  regulate 
the  pitch,  and  are  never  stopped. 

The  compass  is  only  of  nine  notes,  from  6  to 
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They  do  not  form  any 

diatonic  scale  whatever,  nor  indeed  are  they 
accurately  tuned  to  one  another.  The  nearest 
approximation  to  their  position  can  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  two  common  chords  of  G  and  A 
superposed,  and  adding  one  extra  note  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  F,  or  Fl.  In  the  former 
common  chord,  which  is  tolerably  true,  we  have 
G,  £,  D,  G,  upwards,  and  in  the  latter  A,  G  9, 
E,  A,  which  is  fiu-  less  accurate.  G  to  A  is 
not  however  a  whole  tone,  only  about  f  of  one. 
0|^  unlike  that  of  the  tempered  scale,  which  is 
nearly  a  oomma  sharp,  is  here  as  much  flat. 
The  B  and  D  accord  with  the  low  G,  and  not 
with  the  low  A.  It  appears  to  the  writer  better 
thus  to  describe  the  real  sounds  produced  than 
to  indulge  in  q>eculation  as  to  Lydian  and  Phry- 
gian modes. 

In  the  tuning  of  the  drones  there  seems  to  be 
difference  of  practice.  Glen's  '  Tutor  for  the  Great 
Highland  Bagpipe  *  states  that  the  drones  are  all 
tu]^  to  A;  the  two  smaller  in  unison  with 
the  lower  A  of  the  chaunter,  the  largest  to 
the  octave  below;  whereas  from  other  works 
it  i^pears  that  the  sequence  G,  D,  G,  as 
well  as  D,  A,  D,  are  both  admissible.  But  the 
Northumbrian  or  border  pipe,  a  fiir  more  accurate 
instrument  according  to  modem  musical  notions 
than  the  Scotch,  provides  for  a  possible  change  of 
key  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  supplementary 
drone;  probably  the  three  notes  G,  D,  and  A, 
might  be  tolerated,  in  alternate  pairs,  according 
to  the  predominant  key  of  G  or  A  in  the  melody. 
There  is  good  ground,  however,  for  believing  that 
any  attempt  to  accommodate  the  bagpipe  to  modem 
scfJo-notation  would  only  result  in  a  total  loss 
of  its  archaic,  semi-barbarous,  and  stimulating 
character. 

Some  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken  as  to 
the  scale  of  the  bagpipe  may  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  music  written  for  it.  It  ii 
known  to  all  musicians  that  a  foirly  passable 
imitation  of  Scotch  and  Irish  tunes  may  be 
obtained  by  playing  exclusively  on  the  'black 
keys.*  This  amounts  simply  to  omission  of  semi- 
tones ;  and  in  semitones  lies  the  special  character 
of  a  scale,  whether  major  or  minor.    The  minor 
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effect  may  indeed  be  obtained;  and  Is  nsoaHy 
remarkable  in  all  tunes  of  the  Keltic  fomily,  but 
it  is  done  by  chord  rather  than  by  scide.  None 
of  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  Sootdi 
melodies  c(mtain  scales ;  all  proceed  more  or  less 
by  leaps,  especially  that  of  a  sixth,  with  abundant 
use  of  heterogeneous  passing  notes.  If  the  ain 
of  the  pibrochs  be  reaid  with  a  view  to  map  oot 
the  resting  or  sustained  notes  in  the  melody, 
i%  will  be  found,  in  the  most  characteristic  and 
orifi^inal  tunes,  that  the  scale  is  A.  B,  D,  £,  F  f 
and  high  A.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  black- 
key  scale,  beginning  on  Db.  *  Mackrimmon's 
lament*  is  a  good  example.  The  minor  effect 
named  above  is  gained  through  the  major  sixth, 
with  the  help  of  the  drone  notes ;  a  fact  which, 
though  rather  startling,  is  easily  demonstrable. 

This  use  of  ornamental  notes  has  in  course  of 
time  developed  into  a  new  and  prominent 
character  in  bagpipe  munc.  Such  a  development 
is  only  natural  in  an  instrument  possesdng  no 
real  diatonie  soalet,  and  therefore  relying  for 
tolerance  of  jarring  intervals  on  perpetual  sus- 
pension, or  on  constant  discord  and  resolution; 
with  a  'drone  bass*  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  The  ornamental  notes  thus  introduced  are 
termed  'warblers,*  very  appropriately,  after  the 
birds,  who,  until  trained  and  civilised,  sometimes 
by  the  splitting  of  their  tongues,  entirely  disregard 
the  diatonic  scale,  whether  natural  or  temp^^ 
First-rate  pipers  succeed  in  introducing  a '  warbler* 
of  eleven  notes  between  the  last  up-beat  and  ^e 
first  down-beat  of  a  bar.  Warblers  of  seven 
notes  are  common,  and  of  five  usual. 

The  Irish  bagpipe  differs  from  the  Scotch  in 
being  played  by  means  of  bellows,  in  having  a 
softer  reed  and  longer  tubes,  with  a  chaunttf 
giving  ten  or  even  twelve  notes.  The  scale  is 
said  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  Scotch.  The 
Northumbrian,  of  which  a  beautiful  specimen 
has  been  lent  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Keene,  is  a  much  smaller  and  feebler  instrument. 
The  ivory  chaunter  has,  besides  the  seven  holes 
in  front,  and  one  behind,  five  silver  keys  producing 
additional  notes.  It  is  moreover  stopped  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  all  holes  are  dosed  no 
sound  issues.  The  long  wail  with  which  a  Scotch 
pipe  begins  and  ends  is  thus  obviated.  Each 
hole  is  opened  singly  by  the  finger,  the  others 
remaining  closed,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
other  reeds.  The  gamut  of  the  Northumbrian  or 
Border  pipes  is  given  as  fifteen  notes,  including 
two  chromatic  intervals,  G  and  OS,  D  and  D|. 
The  drones  can  be  tuned  to  G,  D,  G,  or  to 
D,  A,  D,  as  above  stated. 

Considering  the  small  compass  of  the  bagpipe, 
the  music  written  for  it  appears  singmarly 
abundant.  '  Tutors*  for  the  instrument  have  been 
published  l^  Donald  MacDonald  and  Angus 
Mackay.  Glen*s  collection  of  music  for  the  great 
Highlimd  bagpipe  contains  instructions  for  the 
management  of  the  reeds,  etc.,  with  213  tunes. 
Ulleam  Boss,  the  present  Queen*s  Piper,  pub- 
lished a  ooUection  of  pipe  music  in  1869  consist- 
ing of  343  marches,  piobaireaohds,  or  pibrodlis, 
strathspeys,  and  reels,  selected  from  a  thousand 
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iiCB,  anuwsad  daring  thirty  years  from  old  pipers 
and  other  local  sources,  llie  chief  coUectioii  of 
Northumbrian  music  is  known  as  Peaoock^s;  a 
hock  which  is  now  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost 
unprocurable. 

Many  composers  haye  imitated  the  tone  of  the 
bagpipe  by  the  orchestra ;  the  most  fiuniliar  cases 
oocur  in  the  *Dame  Blanche'  of  Boieldieu  and 
the  '  Dinoeah'  of  Meyerbeer.  [W.  H.  8.] 

BAIy  TOMMASO,  was  bom  at  Creralouore,  near 
Bologna,  towards  the  end  6f  the  1 7th  century, 
ami  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  tenor  singers 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  In  1713  he  was 
made  maestro  of  that  basilica,  according  to  an 
extract  from  the  chapel  books  cited  by  Baini, 
because  he  was  the  oldest  and  most  accomplished 
member  of  the  choir.  ^  He  died  in  the  year 
following  this  recognition  of  his  exoellenoe.  His 
frune  rests  on  a  single  achievement.  His  '  Mise- 
rere,' written  at  ^e  request  of  his  choir,  is  the 
only  one  (if  we  except  that  by  Baini)  out  of  a 
long  series  by  composers  known  and  unknown, 
including  Kaldini,  Felice  Anerio,  Tartini,  and 
Alessan^  Sourlatti,  which  has  been  thought 
worthy  to  take  permanent  rank  with  those  of 
Allegri  and  Palestrina.  Other  works  by  Bai 
exist,  but  they  are  in  manuscript.  They  consist 
of  a  mass,  twelve  motetti  for  four,  five,  and 
eight  voices,  and  a  'De  Profundis'  for  eight 
Toices.  They  are  all  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  collection  made  by  the  Abb^ 
&mtim.  [K  H.  P.] 

BAILDON,  Joseph,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  lay-vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  In 
1763  he  obtained  one  of  the  first  prizes  nven 
by  the  Catch  Club  for  a  catch,  and  m  1766  was 
awarded  a  prize  for  his  fine  glee,  'When  gay 
Bacchus  fillB  my  breast'  In  1763  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  churches  of  St.  Luke, 
Old  Street,  and  All  Saints,  Fulham.  Ten  catches 
and  four  glees  by  him  .are  contained  in  Warren's 
ooUections,  and  others  are  in  print  Baildon 
published  a  collection  of  songs  in  two  books 
entitled  'The  Laurel,'  and  'Four  Favourite 
Songs  sung  by  Mr.  Beard  at  Banelagh  Gar- 
dens.'  He  died  May  7,  1774.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BAILLOT,  PiERRH  *Marih  Franjois  db 
Sales,  takes  a  prominent  place  among  the  great 
French  violin-players.  He  was  bom  Oct.  i, 
1 771,  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  where  his  &ther  kept 
a  school.  He  shewed  veir  early  remarkable  mu- 
sical talent,  and  got  his  first  instruction  on  the 
violin  firom  an  ItiJian  named  Polidori.  In  1 780 
Sainte- Marie,  a  French  violinist,  became  his 
teacher,  and  by  his  severe  taste  and  methodical 
instruction  gave  him  the  first  training  in  those 
artistic  qualities  by  which  Baillot's  plaving  was 
afterwards  so  much  distinguished.  When  ten 
years  of  age,  he  heard  Viotti  play  one  of  his 
concertos.  His  performance  filled  the  boy  with 
intense  admiration,  and,  although  for  twenty 
Years  he  had  no  second  opportunity  of  bearing 
mm,  he  often  related  later  in  lifei,  how  firom  that 
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day  Viotti  remained  for  him  the  model  of  a  yioUn- 
player,  and  his  style  the  ideal  to  be  realised  in 
his  own  studies.  After  the  loss  of  hia  fEither  in 
1783  a  Mons.  de  Bouchepom,  a  high  government 
official,  sent  him,  with  his  own  children,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
violin-placer  PoUani,  a  pupil  of  Nardini  Al- 
though his  progress  was  rapid  and  soon  enabled 
him  to  play  successfully  in  public,  we  find  him 
during  the  next  five  years  living  with  his  bene- 
factor alternately  at  Pau,  Bayonne,  and  other 
places  in  the  south  of  fVance,  acting  as  his 
private  secretary,  and  devoting  but  little  time 
to  bis  violin.  In  1791  he  came  to  Paris,  de- 
termined to  rely  for  tiie  future  on  his  musical 
talent.  Viotti  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
opera-band,  but  Baillot  very  soon  resigned  it,  in 
order  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  Minist^ 
des  Finances,  whidi  he  kept  for  some  years, 
devoting  merely  his  leisure  hours  to  music  and 
violin-playing.  After  having  been  obliged  to  join 
the  army  for  twenty  months  he  returned,  in 
I795«  to  Paris,  and.  as  F^tis  relates,  beoune 
accidentally  acquainted  with  the  violin-compo- 
sitions of  Corelli,  Tartini,  Geminiani,  Locatelli, 
Bach  (f)  and  Handel.  The  study  <^  the  works 
of  these  great  masters  filled  him  with  fi«sh 
enthusiasm,  and  he  onoe  more  determined  to 
take  up  music  as  his  profession.  He  soon 
made  his  appearance  in  public  with  a  concerto  of 
Viotti,  and  with  such  success,  that  his  reputation 
was  at  onoe  established,  and  a  professorship  of 
violin-playing  was  given  him  at  the  newly-opened 
Conservatoire.  In  1802  he  enteied  Napoleon's 
private  band,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  three 
years  in  Russia  (1805-1808)  together  with  the 
violoncello-player  Lamare,  earning  both  &me  and 
money.  In  18 14  he  started  concerts  for  chamber- 
mujfic  in  Paris,  which  met  with  great  success,  and 
acquired  him  the  reputation  of  an  unrivalled 
quartett-player.  In  181 5  and  18 16  he  travelled 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  where  he 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  Feb. 
a6^  1816,  and  afterwards  became  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society.  From  1821  to  1831  he 
was  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Grand  Op^ra ;  fix)m 
1835  he  filled  the  same  place  in  the  Boyal  Band ; 
in  1833  he  made  a  final  tour  through  Switzerland 
and  part  of  Italy.  He  died  Sept.  15,  184a, 
working  to  the  end  with  unremitting  fireshneas. 
He  was  the  last  representative  of  the  great 
classical  Paris  school  of  violin-playing.  After 
him  the  influence  of  Paganinis  style  became 
paramount  in  France,  and  Baillot's  true  disciples 
and  followers  in  spirit  were,  and  are,  only  to  be 
found  among  the  violinists  of  the  modem  Grer- 
man  school.  His  playing  was  distinguished  ^  a 
noble  powerful  tone,  great  neatness  of  execution, 
and  a  pure,  elevated,  truly  musical  style.  An 
excellent  solo-player,  he  was  unrivalled  at  Paris 
as  interpreter  of  the  best  classical  chamber-music 
Mendelssohn  and  Hiller  both  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  praise  of  BaiUot  as  a  quartett- 
player.  An  interesting  account  of  some  of  his 
personal  traits  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the 
former,  published  in  *  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn* 
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(1872).  Alihough  bia  compodtioni  are  almost 
entirely  forgotten,  his  *  Art  du  Violon*  still  main- 
tains its  pliK^  as  a  standard  work. 

He  also  took  a  prominent  part  with  Rode  and 
Kreutzer  in  compiling  and  editing  the  '  M^thode 
de  Violon  adopt^  par  le  Conservatoire,'  and  a 
similar  work  for  the  violoncello.  His  obituary 
notices  of  Gr^tr^  (Paris,  1814)  and  Niotti  (1825), 
and  other  occasional  writings,  shew  remarkable 
critical  power  and  great  elegance  of  style. 

His  pubUahed  musical  compositions  are: — 15 
trios  for  a  violins  and  bass ;  6  duos  for  a  violins; 
13  etudes  for  violin;  9  concertos;  symphonie 
concertante  for  a  violins,  with  orchestra ;  30  airs 
vari^;  3  string  quartetts;  i  sonata  for  piano 
and  violm ;  24  preludes  in  all  keys,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin.  [P.  D.] 

BAKEB»  G^rge,  Mus.  Doc,  was  bom  at 
Exeter  in  1773.  Taught  by  hiji  aunt,  he  was 
able  at  seven  years  of  age  to  play  upon  the 
barpsichordf  and  about  the  same  tmie  wasplaoed 
under  the  tuition  of  Hu^  Bond  and  William 
Jackson,  then  organist  of  £zeter  cathedral.  He 
also  received  lessons  on  the  violin  from  Ward. 
In  1 790  he  quitted  Exeter  for  London,  where  he 
was  received  into  the  &milv  of  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  who  placed  him  unoer  William  Cramer 
and  Dussek  for  instruction  on  the  violin  and 
pianoforte.  He  was  oiganist  at  Stafford  1795, 
Derby  1810,  and  Rugeley  1824.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford  about  1801. 
He  died  Feb.  19, 1847.  Dr.  Baker^s  compositions 
comprise  anthems^  glees,  organ  voluntaries, 
pianoforte  sonatas,  and  other  pieces,  the  music 
to  an  unfortunate  musical  entertainment  called 
'The  Cafi&es,'  produced  for  a  benefit  at  Covent 
Grarden  Theatre,  June  2,  1802,  and  at  once 
condenmed,  and  numerous  songs,  many  of  them 
composed  for  Incledon,  his  fonner  feilow-pnpil 
under  Jackson.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BALBI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Venice  towards  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  a  Cordelier  monk, 
pupil  of  Coetanzo  Porta»  director  of  the  music  in 
the  church  of  S.  Antonio  at  Padua,  and  afterwards 
in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Venice  (1606). 
He  composed  masses,  motetts,  and  madrigals 
(Venice,  15  76-1 606),  and  died  in  1608.  One 
seven-part  and  five  eight-part  motets  by  him  are 
printed  in  Bodensohatz^s  'Florilegium  Por- 
tense,*  Pt.  2.  [M.  C.  C] 

BALDASSARRI,  Bekedeito,  an  eminent 
Italian  singer,  who  sang  the  tenor  part  of  Timante 
in  Handel's  opera  '  Floridante,'  at  its  first  and  suc- 
ceeding performances  in  1 721.  He  appeared  also 
in  Buononcini's  '  Crispo,*  and  other  pieces,  in  the 
next  year.  He  had  abeady  sung  in  'Numitor* 
by  Porta,  and  other  operas,  with  Durastanti  and 
her  companions  of  the  old  troupe.  [J.  M.] 

BALDENECKER,  Nioolaus,  meaihet  of  an 
extensive  family  of  musicians,  bom  at  Mayence 
1782,  first  violin  at  the  Frankfort  theatre  from 
1803  to  51,  and  joint-founder  with  Schelble  of  the 
amateur  concerts  which  resulted  in  the  fiunoua 
« Cacilien  -Verein*  of  that  dty. 
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BALDI,  a  counter-tenor  singer,  who  sang  in 
London  in  operas  of  Handel,  Bnononcini,  and 
others,  from  1725  to  28.  In  the  first  year  he  sang 
in  'Elisa*  and  Leonardo  Vinci*8  'Elpidia/ replacing 
Pacini  in  the  latter,  who  previously  sang  in  it. 
In  1736  he  appeared  in  HandeVs  <  Alessandro,' 
'Ottone,*  and  'Scipione*;  in  1727  in  'Admeto' 
and  '  Riccardo,'  as  well  as  in  Buononcini*s  '  Asti- 
anatte*;  and  in  1728  he  sang  in  'Tolomeo,' 
<Siroe,'  and  '  Radamisto,*— all  by  HandeL  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  useful 
artist,  only  eclipsed  by  the  great  Senesino,  who 
monopolised  the  leading  parts.  [J.  M.] 

BALELLI,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  the 
opera  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  In  1787  he  sang  in  'Giulio  Cesare 
in  Egitto,*  a  pasticcio,  the  music  selected  by 
Arnold  from  various  works  of  Handel's;  and 
in  the  '  Re  Teodoro,*  a  comic  opera  of  Paisiello. 
In  1 788  he  appeared  in  Sarti's  '  Giulio  Sabino ' ; 
and  the  next  year  in  Cherubini's  'Ifigenia,* 
and  in  operas  both  comic  and  serious  l^ 
Tarchi.  [J.  M.] 

BALFB,  MitHABL  William,  was  bom  at 
Dublin,  May  15,  1808.  When  he  was  four  years 
old  his  fanuly  resided  at  Wexford,  and  it  was 
here,  in  the  eager  pleasure  he  took  in  listening 
to  a  militant  band,  Uiat  Balfe  gave  the  first  sign 
of  his  musical  aptitude.  At  five  years  of  age 
he  took  his  first  lesson  on  the  violin,  and  at 
seven  was  able  to  score  a  polaoca  composed 
by  himself  for  a  band.  His  father  now  sought 
better  instruction  for  him,  and  placed  him  under 
0*Kourke  (afterwards  known  in  London  as 
Rooke),  who  brought  him  out  as  a  violinist  in 
May  1816.  At  ten  years  old  he  composed  a 
ballad,  afterwards  sung  by  Madame  Vestris 
in  the  comedy  of  'Paid  P^,*  under  the  title 
of  '  The  Lover's  Mistake,*  and  which  even  now 
is  remarkable  for  the  fi'eshness  of  its  melody, 
the  gift  in  which  he  afterwards  proved  so 
eminent.  When  he  was  sixteen  his  father 
died,  and  left  him  to  his  own  resources;  he 
accordingly  came  to  London,  and  gained  con- 
siderable credit  by  his  performance  of  violin  solos 
at  the  so-called  oratorios.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  thQ  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane,  and  when  T. 
Cooke,  the  director,  had  to  appear  on  the  stage 
(which  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  important 
musical  pieces),  he  led  the  band.  At  this  period 
he  took  lessons  in  composition  from  C.  F.  Horn, 
organist  of  St.  George*s  Chapel,  Windsor,  and 
father  of  the  popular  song-writer.  In  1825  he 
met  with  a  patron,  the  Count  Mazzara»  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  located 
in  the  house  of  his  patron,  and  studied  counter- 
point under  Fredend,  afterwards  head  of  the 
Conservatorio  at  Milan.  He  next  went  to 
Milan,  and  studied  singing  under  Filippo  Gktlli. 
Here  he  made  his  first  public  essay  as  a  dramatio 
composer  by  writing  the  music  to  a  ballad 
entitled  'La  Perouse,'  the  melody  and  instru- 
mentation in  which  created  a  fi^vourable  sensa- 
tion. He  was  now  in  his  20th  year.  Visiting 
Parifl^  he  was  introduced  to  Rossini,  then  director 
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of  the  ItaHan  Opera ;  the  maeetro  was  not  slow 
to  perceive  his  talent*  and  offered  him  an  en- 
gagement as  principal  barytone,  on  condition  that 
he  should  take  a  course  of  preparatory  lessons  from 
Bordogni.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
close  of  1828  in  'Figaro/  with  decided  success. 
At  tiie  close  of  his  Paris  engagement  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  new  patron, 
the  Ck>unt  Sampieri  of  Bologna.  In  the  carnival 
season  of  1829-30  he  was  principal  barytone  at 
Palermo,  and  here  produced  his  first  complete 
opextt, '  I  Bivali  di  se  stessi,*  written  in  the  short 
4»aoe  of  twenty  days.  This  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  '  Un  Avvertimento  ai  gelosi/ 
pxxMluced  at  Pavia»  and  'Enrico  Quarto*  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  engaged  to  sing  with  Mali- 
bran  at  the  Scala.  At  Bergamo  he  met  Mile. 
Bosen,  a  Grennan  singer,  whom  he  married.^  He 
continued  to  sing  on  the  stage  in  Italy  until  the 
spring  of  1835,  when  he  came  to  London,  and 
i^pefured  at  several  public  and  private  concerts. 

Balfe's  career  as  a  writer  of  English  operas 
commenced  from  this  year,  when  he  produccNi  the 
'  Siege  of  Bochelle*  at  Dnuy  Lane  (Oct.  29),  with 
distmffmshed  success.  It  was  played  f^  more 
thui  wree  months  without  intermission,  and  com- 
pletely established  the  composer*s  &me.  'The 
Maid  of  Artois*  came  out  in  the  following  spring, 
its  success  heightened  by  the  exquisite  singing 
of  Malibran.  'The  Light  of  other  days'  in  this 
<^>era,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  '  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  song  in  England  that  our  days 
have  known.*  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Balfe 
appeared  as  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1837 
he  brought  out  his  'Catherine  Grey'  and  'Joan 
of  Aro^himself  singing  the  part  of  Theodore ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (July  19,  38), '  Falstaff ' 
was  prodaced  at  Her  Majesty's  ^eatre,  the  first 
Italian  opera  written  for  that  establishment  by 
ftn  English  composer  since  Ame*s  'Olympiade.' 
Two  months  previously  'Diadeste'  was  given  at 
BruiT  Lane.  In  1839  he  was  much  on  the 
boards,  playing  Farindli  in  Bamett's  opera  of 
that  name  at  Drury  Lane,  and  in  an  English 
version  of  Riod's  '  Scaramucda*  at  the  Lyceum. 
In  1840  he  entered  the  field  as  manager  of  the 
Lyceum  (the  English  opera-house),  and  pro- 
duced his  'Keolanthe'  for  the  opening  nighty 
with  Madame  Balfe  in  the  principal  character ; 
but  with  aU  its  merited  success  the  opera  did 
not  save  the  enterprise  from  an  untoward  dose. 

Balfe  now  migrated  to  Paris,  where  his  genius 
was  recognised,  and  MM.  Scribe  and  St.  George 
furnished  him  with  the  dramatic  poems  whidi 
innnred  him  with  the  charming  music  of  'Le 
Pmts  d'Amour'  (performed  in  London  under 
the  title  of  'Geraldine'),  and  'Les  Quatre  fils 
d'Aymon'  (known  here  as  'The  Castle  of 
A^maa*)t  both  given  at  the  Opdra  Comique. 
miHe  thus  maintainJTig  his  position  before  the 
most  fostidious  audience  of  Europe,  Balfe  returned 
§%  pasBant  to  England,  and  produced  the  most 
SQOcessfol  of  all  his  wcnrks,  'The  Bohemian  Girl' 
(KoY.  3  7, 1 843).  This  opera  has  been  translated 
into  almost  every  European  language,  and  is  as 
great  »  ikyourite   on  the   other  side  of  the 
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Atlantic  as  on  tiiis.  In  1844  he  brought  out 
'  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,*  and  in  the  following 
year  <The  Enchantress' — both  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1845  he  wrote  'L'Etoile  de  Seville*  for  the 
Academic  Royale,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
hearsals of  which  he  was  called  to  London  to 
arrange  his  engagement  as  conductor  of  Her 
Mijesty*s  Theatre ;  which  office  he  filled  to  the 
closing  of  that  establishment  in  1852.  'The 
Bondman'  came  out  at  Druiy  Lane  in  the  winter 
of  1846,  Balfe  having  arrived  from  Vienna  specially 
for  the  rehearsals.  In  Dec.  1847  he  brought  out 
'  The  Maid  of  Honour,' — ^the  subject  of  which  is 
the  same  as  Flotow's  '  Martha^' — at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1849  he  went  to  Berlin  to  reproduce  some 
of  his  operas,  when  the  king  offered  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Prussian  Eagle,  which  as  a 
British  subject  he  was  unable  to  accept.  Between 
this  year  and  1852,  when  the  'SioiUan  Bride' 
was  given  at  Drurv  Lanet,  and  a  few  weeks  later, 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  'The  Devil's  in  it>' 
Balfe  had  undertaken  to  conduct  a  series  of 
National  Concerts  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre: 
the  plan  of  these  performances  was  devised  with 
a  view  to  the  fiurtherance  of  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  art,  and  several  important  works  were 
S reduced  in  the  course  of  tl^  enterprise,  which 
id  not,  however,  meet  with  success. 
At  the  dose  of  185a  Balfe  visited  St.  Peters- 
burg with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Prince 
of  Prussh^  now  Emperor  of  Gtormanv,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  kinds  of  distinction. 
Besides  popular  demonstrations  and  imp^ial 
favour  he  realised  more  money  in  less  time 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  expedition  to 
Trieste,  where  his  next  work  'Pittore  e  Duca,' 
was  given  during  the  Carnival,  with  sudi  success 
as  the  fkilure  of  his  prima  donna  could  permit^ 
brings  us  to  1856,  when,  after  an  absence  of  four 
years,  he  returned  to  England. 

In  the  year  after  his  return  Balfe  brought 
out  his  daughter  Victoire  (afterwards  married  to 
Sir  John  Crampton,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Duke  de  Frias),  as  a  singer  at  the  Italian  opera 
ai  tiie  Lyceum ;  and  his  next  work,  '  The  Kose 
of  Castile,'  was  produced  by  the  English  company 
also  at  this  theatre  on  Oct  29,  1857.  This  was 
succeeded,  in  1858,  by  ^  La  Zingara,'  the  Italian 
version  of  'The  Bohemian  Girl,'  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  by  'Satanella'  at  the  Lyceum. 
'Satanella'  had  a  lonff  run,  and  one  of  the  Bongs, 
'  Hie  power  of  Love,'  became  very  popular.  Bus 
next  operas  were  'Bianoa,*  i860  ;  'The  Puritan's 
Daughter,'  1 86 1 ;  '  The  Armourer  of  Nantes '  and 
*  Bla^e  de  Nevers*  in  Feb.  and  Nov.  1863. 

In  December  1869  the  French  vernon  of  his 
'Bohemian  Girl'  was  produced  at  the  Th^tre 
Lyrique  of  Paris  under  the  title  of  '  La  Bohe- 
mienne,'  for  which  the  ocmiposer  wrote  several 
additional  pieces,  besides  recasting  and  extending 
the  work  into  five  acts.  The  success  attending 
this  revival  procured  him  the  twofold  honour  of 
being  made  Chevalier  de  la  L^on  d'Honneur  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  imd  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  III  by  the  Begent  of  Spain. 
In  1864  Balfe  retired  into  the  country,  became 
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ihe  proprietor  of  a  small  landed  property  in 
Hertfordshire,  called  Bowney  Abbey,  and  turned 
gentleman  fiumer.  Here  he  amused  himself 
with  agriculture  and  music,  making  occasional 
visits  to  Paris.  He  had  several  severe  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  and  suffered  much  from  the  loss 
of  a  &vourite  daughter,  which  much  weakened 
his  oonstitution.  In  Septonbw  1870  he  caught 
a  violent  cold,  which  caused  a  return  of  his  old 
complaint,  and  on  October  30  he  expired. 

<I1  Talismano,'  the  Italian  version  of  Balfe^s 
last  opera,  *The  Knight  of  the  Leopard,'  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane,  on  June  11, 1874 ;  and 
on  September  35  in  the  same  year  a  statue  to 
his  memory,  by  a  Belgian  artist,  M.  Mallempre, 
was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Drury  Lane,  the 
scene  of  so  many  of  his  triumphs. 

Balfe's  miscellaneous  pieces  are  nomerons, 
including  the  operetta  of  'The  Sleeping  Queen,' 
perform^  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration ;  three 
cantatas — '  Mazeppa,*  performed  in  London ;  and 
two  others  composed  at  Paris  and  Bologna. 
Many  of  his  ballads  are  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  HiiT  characteristics  as  a  composer 
are  summed  up  by  a  brother  artist  (Professor 
Maofairen)  in  the  following  words: — 'Balfe 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  qtudifications  that 
make  a  natural  musician,  of  quickness  of  ear, 
readiness  of  memory,  executive  facility,  almost 
unlimited  and  ceaseless  fluency  of  invention, 
with  a  felicitous  power  of  producing  striking 
melodies.  His  great  experience  added  to  these 
has  given  him  the  cconplete  conmiand  of  orchestral 
resources^  and  a  remarkable  rapidity  of  pro- 
duction. Against  these  great  advantages  is 
balanced  the  want  of  conscientiousness,  which 
makes  him  contented  with  the  first  idea  that 
presents  itself  regardless  of  dramatic  truth, 
and  considerate  of  momentaiy  effect  rather  than 
artistic  excellence ;  and  this  it  is  that,  with  all 
his  well-merited  success  with  the  million,  will 
for  ever  prevent  his  works  from  ranking  among 
the  classics  of  the  art.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  volatility  and  spontaneous 
character  oC  his  music  would  evaporate  through 
elaboration,  either  ideal  or  technical;  and  that 
the  element  which  makes  it  evanescent  is  that 
which  also  makes  it  popular.*  {Imp.  Diet.  (/ 
Univ.  Biog. ;  Kenney's  Memoir,  1875).  [E.  F.  E.] 

BAUNO,  see  Fabbi. 

BALL,  WiLLiAV,  an  English  litterateur,  who 
died  in  London  on  May  14,  1869,  aged  85,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  Music  for 
having  adapted  to  English  words  the  librettos  of 
various  great  musical  compositions — Masses  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  (No.  i),  Mozart's 
*  Bequiem,'  Bossini's  •  Stabat  Mater,*  to  entirely 
fresh  words,  and  especially  Mendelssohn's  *St. 
PauL' 

BALLABILE  (Ital.,  frx>m  ballare,  to  dance). 
A  piece  of  music  adapted  for  dancing.  The  term 
dan  be  applied  to  any  piece  of  dance  music. 
Meyerbeer  frequently  uses  it  in  his  operas,  e.g. 
in  '  Robert  le  Diablo,*  where  the  three  dances  in 
the  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  nans  in  the 
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third  act  are  entitled  in  the  score '  i«.  3^.  and  3*. 
ballalttle.*  He  also  applies  the  term  to  the  dancs 
music  of  the  ball-room  scene  at  the  oommenoe- 
of  the  fifth  act  of  the  'Huguenots.'  More 
recently  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  has  given  the  titU 
of  'Ballabili'  to  the  dance-numbers  of  hii 
'Gamevale  di  Milano,'  these  dances  being  re- 
spectively a  pdaoca,  a  waltz,  a  polka,  a  quadrille, 
a  maxuriLay  a  tarantella,  and  a  galop.         [E.  P.] 

BALLAD,  from  the  Italian  haUata,^  a  dance, 
and  that  again  from  ballare,  to  dance.  The 
form  and  application  of  the  word  have  varied 
continually  from  age  to  age.  In  Italy  a  Balletta 
originally  signified  a  song  intended  to  be  sung  in 
dance  measure,  accompanied  by  or  intermixed 
with  dancing;  'in  the  Crusea  dictionazy,'  says 
Bumey,  'it  is  defined  as  Canzone,  che  si  canta 
ballando' — a  song  sung  while  dancing.  The  old 
English  ballads  are  pieces  of  narrative  verse  in 
stanzas,  occasionally  followed  by  an  envoi  or 
moral.  Such  are  ' Chevy  Chase,'  'Adam  Bell, 
Clym  of  the  Clough  and  William  of  Cloudeslee,' 
'  The  Babes  in  the  Wood' ;  and,  to  come  to  more 
modem  times,  such  are  *  Hozier's  Ghost  *  ( Wal- 
pole's  favourite).  Goldsmith's  'Edwin  and  An- 
gelina,' and  Coleridge's  'Dark  Ladie.'  But  the 
term  has  been  used  for  almost  every  kind  of 
verse— historical,  narrative,  satirical,  political,  re- 
ligious, sentimental,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  dis* 
cover  the  earliest  use  of  the  word.  Biany  refer- 
ences which  have  been  made  to  old  authors 
reputed  to  have  employed  it  are  not  to  the 
pomt,  as  it  will  be  found  in  such  cases  that  the 
original  word  in  the  old  Latin  chronidea  is 
9ome  form  of  the  noun  '  cantilena.* 

In  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton  collection,  said  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  year  1326,  mention  is  made  of 
ballads  and  roundelays  (Hawkins,  Hist,  of  Mu- 
sic). John  Shirley,  who  lived  about  1440,  made 
a  collection  of  compositions  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate, 
and  others,  and  one  of  the  volumes,  now  in  the 
Ashmolean  collection,  is  entitled  '  A  Boke  doped 
the  abetracte  brevyaire,  compyled  of  diverse 
balades,  roundels,  . . .  collected  by  John  Shirley.* 
In  the  devices  used  at  the  coronation  of  Henry 
VI  (Dec.  17,  1431)  the  king  was  portrayed  in 
three  several  ways,  each  '  wi&  a  ballad'  (Sharon 
Turner).  Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  in  1535, 
contains  the  word  as  the  title  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon — 'Salomon's  Balettes  called  Cantica 
C^anticorum.* 

Ballad  making  was  a  fashionable  amusement 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  who  was  himself 
renowned  for  '  setting  of  songes  and  makyng  of 
ballettes.*  A  composition  attributed  to  him,  and 
called  'The  Kynges  Ballade '  (Add.  MSS.  Brit 
Mus.  5665),  became  very  popular.  It  was  msDr 
tioned  in  '  The  Complainte  of  Scotland,'  publidied 
in  1548,  and  also  made  the  subject  of  a  sennon 
preached  in  the  presence  of  Edward  VI  by  Bishop 
Latimer,  who  enlarged  on  the  advantages  of 
'Passetyme  with  good  companye.'  Amongrt 
Henry's  effects  after  his  decease,  mention  is 
made  of  '  songes  and  ballades.*    In  Queen  Elin* 

1  Battata  s  a  dandng  ; 
CONlata,  ft  iliifflas  piee*. 
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betih*8  relgii  ballads  and  ballad  nn^en  came  into 
diorepuie,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  repres- 
sire  legislation.  '  Musicians  held  ballads  in  con- 
tempty  and  great  poets  rarely  wrote  in  ballad 
metre.' 

Morley,  in  his  '  Plalne  and  easie  introduction 
to  Practicall  Musicke/ 1597,  says,  after  speaking 
of  VUanelle,  *  there  is  another  kind  more  light 
than  ^is  which  they  tearm  BaUete  or  daunoes, 
and  are  songs  which  being  sung  to  a  dittie  may 
likewise  be  danced,  these  and  other  light  kinds 
of  musicke  are  by  a  general  name  called  airea,* 
Such  were  the  songs  to  which  Bonny  Boots,  a 
well-known  singer  and  dancer  of  Elizabelii's 
court,  both  *  tooted  it'  and  'footed  it.*  In  1636 
Butler  published  'The  Principles  of  Mumcke,' 
and  in  Uiat  woric  spoke  of '  the  mfinite  mull^tude 
of  Ballads  set  to  sundry  pleasant  and  delight- 
ful tunes  by  cunning  and  witty  composers,  with 
country  dance$  fitted  unto  them.*  Alter  this  the 
title  became  common. 

The  name  has  been  applied  to  a  pastoral  song, 
« Sumer  is  icumen  in,*  preserved  in  the  Haileian 
MSS.,  which  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and 
funiishes  the  earliest  example  known  (though  it  is 
obvious  that  so  finished  a  composition  cannot 
haye  been  tiie  first)  of  pait  music.  The  music 
is  in  triple  measure,  and  a  sort  of  dance 
rhythm,  but  the  song  can  in  no  sense  be  called 
»  ballad.  [See  Sumeb  is  iodvsn  in.]  The 
musio  of  many  real  old  ballads  has  however  sur* 
rived,  for  which  the  reader  may  be  refarred  to 
Mr.  W.  Chappell*s  well-known  work.  'Chevy 
Chase'  appears  to  have  been  sung  to  three  dif- 
fiarent  melodies.  One  of  these,  '  The  hunt  is  up,' 
was  a  fitvouiito  popular  air,  of  which  we  give 
the  notes 
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This  old  tune  was  otherwise  employed.  In  1537 
information  was  sent  to  the  Council  affainst  John 
Hogon,  who,  'with  a  crowd  or  a  fyddyll,*  san^  a 
■ong  with  a  political  point  to  the  tune  'The  hunt 
is  up.'     'If  a  man,'  says  fletoher  of  Saltoun, 

*  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 
not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.' 

•  LiUiburlero'  (beloved  of  my  uncle  Toby),  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  Saltoun's  remark, 
siiM^  it  helped  to  turn  James  H  out  of  Ireland. 
The  tune  and  the  history  of  the  song  will  be 
found  under  Liuibublbbo.  'Marlbronk,'  the 
^Manwillais^*  and  the  'Wacht  am  Bhein,'  are 
ether  instances  of  ballads  which  have  had  great 
political  infiuenoe. 

Ballads  have  sunk  from  thdr  andent  high 
estate.  Writing  in  180 j  Dr.  Bumey  said,  'A 
ballad  is  a  mean  and  trifling  song  such  as  is  gen- 
erally sung  in  the  streets.  In  the  new  French 
Encydop^e  we  are  told  that  we  English  dance 
and  sing  our  ballads  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
often  heard  ballads  sung  and  seen  country  dances 
danced;  but  never  at  the  same  time,  if  there 

(c.) 


WM  a  fidcQe  to  be  had.  The  movement  of  our 
country  dances  is  too  rapid  tor  the  utterance  of 
words.  The  English  ballad  has  long  been  de- 
tached from  dancing,  and,  since  the  old  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  been  ccmfined  to  a  lower  order 
of  song.'  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bumey  the  &ct  remains  incontrovertible  that  the 
majority  of  our  old  baUad  tunes  are  dance  tunes, 
and  owe  their  preservation  and  identification  to 
that  circumstance  alone— the  words  of  old  bal- 
lads being  generally  found  without  the  music 
but  with  the  name  of  the  tune  attached,  the 
latter  have  thus  been  traced  in  various  collec- 
tions of  old  dance  music  The  quotation  already 
made  from  Butler  shews  that  the  use  of  vocal 
ballads  as  dance  tunes  implied  in  the  name  had 
survived  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  L  One 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  where  dancing 
can  by  no  possibility  be  connected  with  it  is  in 
the  title  to  Goethe's  ^Ersto  Walpurgisnacht,' 
which  is  called  a  BaUad  both  by  him  and  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  set  it  to  music  The  same 
may  be  said  of  SehiUer's  noble  poems  'Der 
Taucher,'  'Bitter  Togenburg,*  ana  others,  so 
finely  composed  by  Sdiubert,  though  these  are 
more  truly  '  ballads  *  than  Groethe's  '  Walpurgis- 
nad^t.'  So  again  Mignon's  song  'Kennst  du- 
das  Land,*  though  called  a  ^Liea*  in  Wilhdm 
Meister,  Is  placed  by  G^oethe  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  'Balladen'  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
poeti^.  In  fact  both  in  poetrjr  and  music  the 
term  is  used  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  with 
ne  exact  definition. 

At  the  pnsent  time  a  ballad  in  music  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  a  sentimental  or  romantic 
oomporition  of  a  simple  and  unpretentious  cha- 
racter, having  two  or  more  verses  of  poetry,  but 
with  the  mdody  or  tune  complete  in  the  first, 
and  repeated  for  each  sucoeeding  verse.  'Ballad 
concerts'  are  ostensibly  for  the  performance  of 
such  pieces,  but  the  programmes  often  contain 
songs  of  all  kinds,  and  the  name  is  as  in- 
accurate as  was  'Ballad  opera*  when  applied 
to  such  pieces  as  'The  Beggaj'a  Opera,*  which 
were  made  up  ci  well-known  airs  with  fresh 
words.     [English  Opbba.]  [W.  H.  C] 

BALLADE,  a  name  adopted  by  Chopin  for 
four  pieces  of  pianoforte  music  (op.  23, 38, 47,  5  a) 
which,  however  brilliant  or  beautiful,  have  no 
peculiar  form  or  character  of  their  own,  beyond 
being  written  in  triple  time,  and  to  which  the 
name  seems  to  be  no  more  specially  applicable 
than  that  of  'Sonnet'  is  to  the  pieces  which 
Liszt  and  others  have  written  under  that  name. 
Brahms  has  also  published  four  *  Balladen'  (op.  10) 
and  Liszt  two. 

BALLABD,  a  fiunily  of  printers,  who  fi>r 
nearly  aoo  years  virtually  enjoyed  the  mcmopely 
of  pnnting  music  in  France.  Their  types  were 
made  by  Guillaume  le  B^  in  1540,  and  renudned 
in  use  as  late  as  1750.  The  fint  patent  was 
granted  to  Robert  Ballard  by  Henri  ll  in  1552, 
and  he  and  his  son-in-law  Adrien  Leroy  printed 
many  tablatures  for  the  lute  and  other  music. 
They  were  followed  by  Pierre^  and  he  again  by 
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Ids  son  Robert,  under  whom  the  house  rose 
to  its  greatest  height  both  in  privileges  and 
position.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ghristophe, 
T.  B.  Ghristophe,  and  Ghristophe  Jean  Fran9oi8, 
who  died  in  1 765.  His  son  held  the  patent  until 
it  was  aboUshed  during  the  Revolution.  One  of 
the  earlfest  specimrais  of  their  art  of  printing 
is  'The  Psakns  of  Marot>*  1562.  LuUy's  operas 
were  printed  by  the  BaUards— first  about  1700, 
from  moveable  types,  and  afterwards  from  en- 
graved copper  plates.  [F.  G.] 

BALLERINA  (ItaL),  a  female  ballet-dancer. 

BALLET;    The  ballet  is  a  more  modem  en- 
tertainment even  than  the  opera,  with  which  it 
has  long  been  intimately  connected.    The  name 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Italian 
h<dUUa,  the  pu*ent  of  our  own  'ballad*;  and 
the  earliest  ballets  (Ballets  de  Gour),  which 
corresponded  closely   enough   to   our    English 
masques,  were  entertainments  not  of  dancing 
only,  but  also  of  vocal  and  instFumental  music. 
M.  Gastil  Blaze,  in-an  interesting  monograph  ('La 
Dance/  etc.;  Paris,  Paulm),  traces  back  the 
ballet  from  France  to  Italy,  firom  Italy  to  Greece, 
and  through  the  Greek  stage  to  festivals   in 
honour  of  Bacchus.    But  the  ballet  as  signifying 
an  entertainment  exclusively  in  duicing  dates 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Acad^mie  Royale  de 
Musique,  or  soon  afterwards.    In  167 1,  the  year 
in  which  Cambert's  'Pomone,*  the  first  French 
<»era  heard  by  the  Parisian  public,  was  produced, 
'Psyche,*  a  so-called  trag^e-ballet  by  Moli^ 
and  Comeille  was  brought  out.    Ballets  however 
in  the  mixed  style  were  known  much  earlier ;  and 
the  fiunous  'Ballet  comique  de  la  Royne,*  the 
'mounting*  of  which  is  said  to  have  cost  three- 
and-a-half  millions  oi  francs,  was  first  performed 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Joyense  in  1581. 
[Baltazabimi.]    The  work  in  question  consisted 
of  songs,  dances,  and  spoken  dialogue,  and  seems 
to  have  difieredin  no  important  respect  from  the 
masques  of  an  earlier  period.  Another  celebrated 
ballet  which  by  its  historical  significance  is  better 
worthy  of  remembrance  than  the  '-BaUet  comique 
de  la  Royne,'  was  one  represented  on  the  occasion 
of  Louis  XLV*B  marriage  with  Marie  Th^r^,  and 
entitled  *I1  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyr^n^.*    In  illus- 
tration of  this  supposed  political  &ot  half  the 
dancers  were  dressed  in  the  French  and  half  in 
the  Spanish  costume,  while  aSpanish  nymph  and 
a  French  nymph  joined  in  a  vocal  duet.    Other 
ballets  of  historical  renown  were  the  'Hercule 
amoureux,*  at  whieb.  more  than  700  persons  were 
,on  the  stage,  and  tbd  'Triomphe  de  1* Amour*  in 
1 68 1.    Louis  XIV  took  such  a  delight  in  ballets 
that  he  frequently  appeared  as  a  baUetdancer,  or 
rather  as  a  figurant,  himself.    For  the  most  iMtrt 
bis  majesty  contented  himself  with  tnAmhing 
about  the  stage  in  preposterous  costumes,  and 
redting  verses  in  oelebntion  of  his  own  great- 
ness.   Occasionally,  however^  he  both  sang  and 
danced  in  the  court  ballets.    When  in  1669  the 
'(Sreat  Monarch*  assumed,  ostensibly  for  the  last 
time,  the  part  of  the  Sun  in  the  ballet  of '  Flora,' 
H  was  thought  that  Hia  Majes^'s  theatrical 
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career  had  rei^ly  come  to  an  end.     He  felt, 
however,  as  so  many  great  performers  have  idnce 
done  under  similar  circumstances,  that  he  had 
retired  too  soon ;  and  the  year  afterwards  he  ap- 
peared again  in  '  Les  Amants  magnifiques,*  com- 
posed by  the  king  himself,  in  colUbcumtion  with 
Moli^re.    In  this  w(»rk  Louis  executed  a  solo  on 
the  guitar — an  instrument  which  he  had  studied 
under  Francesco  Corbetta,  who  afterwards  went 
to  Engjand.  and  obtained  great  success  at  the 
court  ol  Charles  H.   It  is  indeed  recorded  of  him 
that    in  connection  with    'Les  Amants   mag- 
nifiques,* he  played  the  part  of  author,  ballet- 
master,  dancer,  mimic,  singer,  and  instrumental 
performer.    Ajb  Louis  XIV  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  act  at  court  entertainments,  he 
had  no  objection  to  his  courtiers  showing  thean- 
selves  publicly  on  the  stage.  In  the  royal  lottos 
patent  granted  to  the  Abb^  Perrin,  the  first  di- 
rector of  the  French  Opera,  or  'Academic  Royale 
de  Musique*  as  from  the  beginning  it  was  called, 
fr«e  permission  was  given  to  'all  gentlemen  and 
ladies  wishing  to  sing  in  the  said  pieces  and 
representations  of  our  royal  academy  without 
being  considered  for  that  reason  to  derogate  from 
their  titles  of  nobility,  or  from  their  privileges^ 
rights,  and  immunities.'  The  right  to  sing  seems 
to  have  been  interpreted  as  induding  the  right 
to  dance;  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
good  birth  profited  by  the  king's  liberality  to 
appear  in  the  ballets  represented  at  the  Acad^mie 
Royale.    The  music  of  Louis  XIVs  ballets  was 
for  the  most  part  written  by  Lulli,  who  also 
composed   the  songs  and  S3rmphonies   for  the 
dance-interludes  of  Moli^re's  comedies.  The  dra- 
matic ballet  or  baUet  d'adion  ia  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  cele- 
brated for  her  evening  entertainments  at  Soeaux, 
which  the  nobles  of  Louis  XTVs  court  found  so 
exhilarating  after  the  formal  festivities  of  Ver^ 
sailles.   With  a  passion  for  theatrical  representa- 
tion the  Duchess  combined  a  taste  for  literature ; 
and  she  formed  the  project  of  realising  on  the 
stage  of  her  own  theatre  her  idea  of  the  panto- 
mimes of  antiquity,  as  she  found  them  described 
in  the  pages  of  her  &voiuite  authors.    She  went 
to  woik  precisely^as  the  arranger  of  a  ballet  would 
do  in  the  present  day.    Thus  taking  the  fooiili 
act  of  'Les  Horaces'  as  her  libretto  (to  use  th6 
modem  term),  she  had  it  set  to  music  for  orchestra 
alone,  and  to  the  orchestral  strains  caused  the 
parts  of  Horace  and  of  Camille  to  be  performed  in 
dumb  show  by  two  celebrated  dancers  who  had 
never  attempted  pantomime  before.    Balon  and 
Mademoiselle  Pr^vost>  the  artists  in  question, 
entered  with  so  much  fooling  into  the  dutractera 
assigned  to  them,  that  they  drew  tears  firbm  the 
spectators. 

Mouret,  the  musical  director  of  the  Dachess** 
'  Nuits  de  Sceaux,*  composed  several  balleta,  on 
the  principle  of  her  ballet  of '  Les  Horaces,'  for  the 
Acad^ie  Royale..  During  the  early  days  of  the 
French  opera,  and  until  nearly  the  end  of  tha 
17th  century,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  dancers 
in  any  great  number,  and  almost  impossiUe  to 
find  female  duioenL    The  company  of  vocaliftn 
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mm  TeGTuited  from  the  cathedral  ohdrs,  but  for 
the  ballet  there  were  onlj  the  dancing  masters 
of  the  capital  and  their  papUs  of  the  nude  sex  to 
select  from.  There  were  no  danoiiu^  mistresses, 
and  ladies  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
have  oonsented  to  dance  in  public.  On  this 
pointy  however,  the  fashion  was  destined  soon  to 
change.  N^phs,  dryads,  and  shepherdesses 
were  for  a  tmie  represented  by  boys,  who  equally 
with  the  &uns  and  satyrs  wore  masks.  But  at 
last  ladies  of  the  highest  position,  with  Madame 
la  Dauphine  and  the  Princesse  de  Conti  amongst 
them,  appeared  by  express  desire  of  the  king  in 
the  ballets  at  Versailles ;  and  about  the  same 
time  several  ladies  of  title  taking  advantage  of 
the  royal  permission,  joined  the  opera  in  the 
character  of  ballet-dancers.  The  first  professional 
ballerina  of  note  at  the  Acad^mie  was  Mile.  La- 
fontaine,  who  with  three  other  danseuses  and 
a  befitting  number  of  male  dancers,,  formed  the 
entire  ballet  company.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
relate  the  stories,  more  or  less  scandalous,,  tcud  of 
various  ballet  dancers  —  of  the  Demoiselles  de 
C^maigo,  of  MUe.  P^lissier  (who,  expelled  from 
Paris,  visited  London,  where  she  was  warmly 
received  in  1754) ;  of  MUe.  Petit,  dismissed  from 
the  opera  tor  misconduct,  and  defended  in  a 
namphlfit  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Marre ;  of  MHe. 
Mas^  who,  ruined  by  Law*s  financial  scheme, 
dressed  herself  in  her  most  brilliant  .costume, 
and  drowned  herself  publicly  at  noon;  or  of 
Mile.  Subligny,  who  came  to  England  with 
letters  of  in^oduction  from  the  AbbI  Dubois  to 
Looke.  The  eminent  metaphysician,  who  had 
hitherto  paid  more  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind  than  to  the  art  of  dancing,  did 
honour  to  the  abb^s  recommendation,  and  (as 
Fontenelle  declared  in  a  letter  on  the  subject) 
'  constituted  himself  her  man  of  business.'  We 
now,  however,  come  to  a  ballerina^  Mile.  Sall^, 
who  besides  being  distinguished  in  her  own  par- 
ticolar  art,  introduced  a  general  theatrical  reform. 
In  the  earlv  part  of  the  i8th  century—as  indeed 
at  a  much  later  period — all  sorts  of  anachronisms 
and  errors  of  taste  were  conmiitted  in  connection 
with  costume.  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Boman 
warriors  appeared  and  danced  pat  ietUa  in  the 
ballets  of  the  Acad^oiie  Boyale,  wearing  laced 
tanks  and  powdered  wigs  with  pigtails  a  yard 
long.  The  wigs  were  surmounted  by  helmets, 
and  the  manly  breasts  of  the  much-beribboned 
warriors  were  encased  in  a  cuirass.  MUe.  SaU^ 
proposed  that  each  character  should  wear  the 
costume  of  his  country  and  period ;  and  though 
this  startling  innovation  was  not  accepted  gene- 
rally in  the  drama  until  nearlv  a  century  IbAgt, 
MUe.  Sall^  succeeded  in  causmg  the  pnndples 
she  advocated  to  be  observed  at  the  opera — at 
least  during  her  own  time,  and  so  £»  as  regarded 
the  ballet.  MUe.  SaU6*s  reform  was  not  main- 
tained even  at  the  Acad^mie ;  for  about  half  a 
century  later  Galatea^  in  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's 
'  I^gmalion,*  wore  'a  damask  dress  made  in  the 
TiiSh  style  over  a  basket  hoop,  and  on  her  head 
»ns  pouf  surmounted  by  three  ostrich 
It  has  been  said  that  MUe.  de  Sub- 
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ligny  brought  to  London  letters  from  the  Abb^ 
Dubois  to  Locke.  MUe.  SaU^  arrived  with  an 
introductioiL  from  FonteneUe  to  Montesquieu, 
who  was  then  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 
James's.  This  artist  was,  indeed,  highly  es- 
teemed bv  the  Uterary  society  of  her  time.  She 
enjoyed  theaoquaintance  not  only  of  Fontendle, 
Montesquieu,  and  our  own  Lodce,  but  also  of 
Voltaire,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  her  honour.  In 
London  MUe.  SaU4  produced  a  'PygmaUon'  of 
hey  own,  which,  at  least  as  regards  the  costumes, 
was  very  superior  to  the  'PygmaUon'  of  Bousseau 
brought  out  'some  forty  or  fiity  years  afterwards. 
In  representing  the  statue  about  to  be  animated, 
she  carried  out  her  new  principle  by  wearing  not 
a  Polish  dresfi.  but  simple  drapery,  imitated  as 
closely  as  possible  from  the  statues  of  antiquity. 
A  fiiU  and  interesting  account  of  MUe.  SaU^'s  per- 
formance, written  by  a  correepondent  in  London, 
possibly  Montesquieu  himself,  was  pubUshed  on 
March  15,  1734,  in  the  'Mercure  de  France.* 
'  She  ventured  to  appear,'  says  the  correspondent, 
'without  skirt,  without  a  dress,  in  her  natural 
hair,  and  with  no  ornament  on  her  head.  She  wore 
nothing  in  addition  to  her  bodice  and  under 
petticoat  but  a  simple  robe  of  muslin  airanged 
m  drapery  after  the  model  of  a  Greek  statue. 
You  cannot  doubt,  sir,'  he  adds,  'the  prodigious 
success  this  ingenious  baUet  so  weU  executed 
obtained.  At  l^e  request  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  royal  fiunUy,  and  aU  the  court,  it  wiU  be 
performed  on  the  occasion  of  MUe.  SaU^'s  benefit, 
for  which  aU  the  boxes  and  places  in  the  theatre 
and  amphitheatre  have  been  taken  for  a  month 
past.' 

Madeleine  Guimard,  a  celebrated  doMCuse  at 
the  French  opera  during  the  Gluck  and  Piccinni 
period,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Grimm  and  of  Diderot.  Houdon,  the 
sculptor,  moulded  her  foot.  Fragtmard,  the 
painter,  decorated  her  rooms,  untU  presuming  to 
faU  in  love  with  her  it  was  found  necessary  to 
replace  him  by  Louis  David— afterwards  so  famous 
as  a  historiod  painter  in  the  classical  style; 
Marie  Antoinette  consulted  her  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  and  when  by  an  accident  on  the  stage  she 
broke  her  arm,  pravers  were  said  at  Notre  Dame 
for  MUe.  Guimard  s  injured  limb.  Marmontel, 
referring  to  her  numerous  acts  of  charity,  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  flattering  epistle  in  verse ;  and  a 
popular  divine  made  her  munificence  the  subject 
of  a  sermon.  The  chronicles  of  the  time  laid 
stress  on  Guimard's  excessive  thinness,  and  she 
was  fiuniliarlv  known  as  the '  Spider,'  while  a  wit 
of  the  period  caUed  her  la  squeleUe  de$  Ordctt* 
The  French  Bevdution  drove  numerous  French 
artists  out  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  visited 
London.  'Amongst  them,*  says  Ixml  Mount- 
Edgeoumbe  in  his  Memoirs,  'came  the  fiunous 
MUe.  Guimard,  then  near  sixty  y«)ars  old,  but 
stUl  f  uU  of  grace  and  gentiUty ;  and  she  had  never 
possessed  more.' 

Gaetan  Yeetris,  the  founder  of  the  Yestris 
fiunUy,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  prolonffed 
youthfulness  as  MUe.  Guimard  herself — who^ 
however,  instead  of  being  'near  sixes'  waa  noi 
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ihore  than  Ibrtywdz  when  she  arrived  in  London). 
Gaetan  Yestris  made  his  debut  at  the  Frendi 
opera  in  1748;  and  M.  Castile  Blaze,  in  his 
'Histoire  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  de  Musiqae,* 
tells  us  that  he  saw  himfifty-two  years  afterwMds, 
when  he  danced  as  well  as  ever,  executing  the 
steps  of  the  minuet  '  avec  autant  de  gr&ce  que 
de  noblesse.'  The  family  of  Yestris— originally 
Yestri— came  from  Florence.  Gaetan  had  three 
brothers,  all  dancers ;  his  son  Auguste  was  not 
less  £Bunous  than  himself  ('Auguste  had  Gaetan 
Yestris  for  his  fiEither,*  the  old  man  would  say — 
'an  advantage  which  nature  refused  me');  Au- 
gusto's  nephew  was  Charles  Yestris,  and  Au- 
guste's  favourite  pupil  was  Perrot,  who  married 
Carlotta  Grid,  and  who  by  his  expressive  pan- 
tomime more  even  than  by  his  very  graceful 
dancing,  enjoyed  in  London  an  amount  of  success 
which  male  dancers  in  this  country  have  but  rarely 
obtained.  Lmimierable  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
vanity  and  self-importanoe  of  Gaetan  Yestris,  the 
head  of  this  family  of  artists.  On  one  occasion 
when  his  son  was  in  disgrace  for  having  refused, 
on  some  point  of  theatrical  honour,  to  dance  in 
the  divertissement  of  Gluck's  '  Annide,'  and  was 
consequently  sent  to  Fort-l'Evdqne,  the  old  man 
exclaimed  to  him  in  presence  of  an  admiring 
throng:  'Go,  Augustus;  go  to  prison  I  Take 
my  carriage,  and  Mk  for  the  room  of  my  friend 
the  King  of  Poland.'  Another  time  he  reproved 
Augustus  for  not  having  performed  his  duty  by 
dancing  before  the  King  of  Sweden,  'when  the 
Queen  of  France  had  performed  hers  by  asking 
him  to  do  so.'  The  old  gentleman  added  that 
he  would  have  'no  misunderstanding  between 
the  houses  of  Yestris  and  of  Bourbon,  which  had 
hitherto  always  lived  on  the  best  terms.'  The 
ballet  never  possessed  in  London  anything  like 
the  importance  which  belonged  to  it  in  France, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  until 
a  comparatively  recent  time.  For  thirty  years, 
however,  from  i Sao  to  1850,  the  baUet  was  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  entertainments  at  the 
King's  (afterwards  Her  Majesty's)  Theatre ;  and 
in  1 821  the  good  offices  of  the  British  ambanador 
at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  were  employed  in 
aid  of  a  negodation  by  which  a  certain  number 
of  the  prindpal  dancers  were  to  be  temporarily 
'  ceded  every  year  by  the  adininistration  of  the 
Acad^mie  Boyale  de  Mudque  to  the  manager 
— at  that  time  Mr.  Ebers,  of  our  Italian  Opera. 
Miles.  Noblet  and  Mercandotti  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  danseuies  given,  or  rather  lent,  to  Eng- 
land by  this  spedes  of  treaty.  MUe.  Tafflioid, 
who  appeared  soon  afterwards,  was  recdved  year 
after  year  with  enthusiasm.  Her  name  was  given 
to  a  stage  coach,  also  to  a  mat  ooat;  and — 
more  enduring  honour — ^Thadteray  has  devoted 
■ome  lines  of  praise  to  her  in  the  'Newcomes,* 
assuring  the  young  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion that  they  will  'never  see  anything  so  grace- 
ful as  Taglioni  in  La  Sylphide.'  Among  the 
oelebrated  dancers  contemporary  with  Taglioni 
must  be  mentioned  Fanny  Ellder  (a  daughter  of 
Haydn's  old  copyist  of  the  same  name)  and 
€erito,  who  took  the  prindpal  part  in  the  once 
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fiikvomrite  ballet  of  'Alma*  (music  by  Costa). 
Fanny  Ellder  and  Cerito  have  on  rare  occadons 
danced  together  at  Her  Majesty's  llieatre  the 
minuet  in  '  Don  Giovanni.'  To  about  the  same 
period  as  these  eminent  bcUlerine  bdonged  CarioiU 
Grisi,  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  them  aU. 
One  of  her  most  admired  characters  was  that  of 
Esmeralda  in  the  ballet  arranged  by  her  husbuid, 
the  before-mentioned  Perrot,  on  the  basis  of  Yictor 
Hugo's  '  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.'  Pugni,  a  com- 
poser, who  made  ballet  mudc  his  spedaUty,  and 
who  was  attached  as  composer  of  ballet  music  to 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  wrote  mudc  for  Esme- 
ralda ftill  of  highly  rhythmical  and  not  less 
graceful  mdodies.  In  his  pasdon  for  the  ballet 
Mr.  Lumley  onoe  applied  to  Heinrich  Heine  far 
a  new  work,  and  the  result  was  that '  Mephisto- 

Shela,'  of  which  the  libretto,  written  out  in  great 
etail,  is  to  be  found  in  Heine*s  complete  works. 
The  temptation  of  Faust  by  a  female  Mephisto> 
phdes  is  the  subject  of  this  strange  producdon, 
which  was  quite  imfitted  for  the  English  stage, 
and  which  Mr.  Lumley,  though  he  duly  paid  for 
it,  never  thought  of  producing.  In  one  of  the 
prindpal  scenes  of '  Mephistophda  *  the  temptress 
exhibits  to  her  victim  the  most  celebrated  xlan- 
souses  of  antiquity,  induding  Salome  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias.  King  David  too  dances  a  pat 
$etd  before  the  ark.  Probably  the  most  perfect 
ballet  ever  produced  was  'Giselle,'  for  whidi  the 
subject  was  furnished  by  Heine,  the  scenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier,  and  the  mudc  by  Addpbe 
Adam.  Adam's  mudc  to  'Giselle'  is,  as  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  said  of  Madddne  Guimard, 
'full  of  grace  and  gentility.*  The  'Giselle  Walts' 
will  long  be  remembered :  but  we  must  not  expect 
to  see  another '  Giselle'  on  the  stage  until  we  have 
another  Carlotta  Grid ;  and  it  is  not  eveiy  day 
that  a  dancer  appears  for  whom  a  Heine,  a 
(Gautier,  and  an  Adam  will  take  the  trouble  to 
invent  a  new  work.  Beethoven's  'Prometheus' 
is  periiaps  the  only  ballet  which  has  been  per* 
formed  entire  in  the  concert  room,  for  the  sake  of 
the  mudc  altme.  The  Airs  de  Ballet  from  Auber'i 
*  Gustavo'  and  Rossini's  '  William  Tell'  are  occa- 
donally  found  in  concert  programmes,  and  those 
in  Schubert's  'Bosamunde  and  CU>unod's  'Beins 
de  Saba'  have  immortalised  those  operas  after 
their  fidlure  on  the  stage.  [BL  S.  £.] 

BALLETS,  compodtions  of  a  light  character, 
but  somewhat  in  tne  madrigal  sWle,  frequently 
with  a  *  Fa  la'  burden  which  could  be  both  sung 
and  danced  to;  these  pieces,  says  Moriey 
(Introduction),  were  'commonly  called  Fa  las.' 
Gastoldi  is  generally  supposed  to  have  invented 
or  at  all  events  first  pubfished  ballets.  His  od- 
leoUon  appeared  in  1 507,  and  was  entitled '  Balletti 
a  dnque  vod,  con  u  suore  verd  per  cantare^ 
suonare  et  ballare.'  The  first  piece  in  the  book  is 
a  mudcal '  Introdudone  a  i  Balletto/  with  direc- 
tions for  the  performers  'Su  cacdam  man  a  gli 
stromenti  nostri,  e  supniam  et  oantiam  quaI<£o 
Balletti.'  These  must  therefore  have  had  both 
instrumental  and  daneing  accompaniments.  In 
1595  Moriey  published  a  collection  of  *Ba'lets 
for  five  vdces,  professedly  in  imitation  of  Gas* 
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tbidi,  and  was  followed  three  years  later  by 
Weelkes,  with  'Ballets  and  Madrigals  to  5 
voices.'  'Balletto'isusedbyBachforanall^jro 
m  oomxnon  time.  See  Catalogue,  Anh.  i.  Ser.  3. 
Inv.  a  &  6.  [W.  H.  C] 

BALLO  IN  MASCHERA,  IL.  Opera  in 
four  acts,  libretto  by  Somma,  music  by  Verdi. 
Produced  at  Rome  in  1859 ;  at  Paris,  Th^tre 
des  ItaHens,  Jan.  13,  1861 ;  and  in  London, 
Lyceum,  June  15,  61. 

BALTAZARINI  (or  BALTAOKBOfi),  an  Ita- 
lian musician ;  the  best  violinist  of  his  day. 
He  was  brought  firom  Piedmont  in  1577  by 
Marshal  de  Brissac  to  Catherine  die'  Medicis, 
who  made  him  intendant  of  her  music  and  her 
first  valet  de  chambre,  and  changed  his  name  to 
M.  de  Beaujoyeulx,  which  he  himself  adopted. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Italian  dances  into  Paris,  and  thus  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  ballet,  and,  through 
the  ballet,  of  the  opera.  He  associated  the  best 
musicians  of  Paris  with  him  in  his  undertaking. 
XhuB  in  the  entertainment  of  'Circe,'  produced 
by  him  at  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse 
and  Mile,  de  Vaudemont,  on  Sunday  Oct.  15, 
1 581,  known  under  the  title  of  'Ballet  comique 
de  laroyne,'  etc.  (Paris,  158  a),  he  states  in  the 
preface  that  the  music  was  by  Beaulieu  and 
Maistre  Salmon.  Several  numbers  &om  it  are 
given  by  Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  279-283) ;  and  the 
Ballet  in  all  its  details  and  its  connexion  with 
the  opera  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  work 
*  Lee  origines  de  I'Op^ra,  etc. ;  par  L.  Collier' 
(Paris,  1 868).'  The  MSS.  of  others  of  Baltzarini's 
ballets  are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale.      [G.] 

BALTZAR,  Thomas,  bom  at  Ltibeck  about 
1630;  the  finest  violinist  of  his  time,  and  the 
firat  really  great  performer  heard  in  England. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1656,  and  stayed 
for  some  time  with  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  Hanwell, 
Oxon.  Evelyn  heard  him  play  March  4,  1656, 
and  has  left  an  account  which  may  be  read  in 
his  Diary  under  that  date.  Anthony  Wood  met 
him  on  July  24,  1658,  and  *  did  then  and  there 
to  his  very  great  astonishment,  heare  him  play 
on  the  violin.  He  then  saw  him  run  up  his 
Fingers  to  the  end  of  the  Fingerboard  of  the 
Vi^wn,  and  run  Uiem  back  insensibly,  and  all 
with  alacrity,  and  in  very  good  tune,  which  he 
nor  any  in  England  saw  the  like  before  .  .  . 
Wilson  thereupon,  the  public  Pi-ofessor, . .  .  did. 
after  his  humoursome  way,  stoop  downs  to  Balt- 
zjir's  Feet,  to  see  whether  he  had  a  HuflP  on ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  see  whether  he  was  a  Devill  or  not, 
because  he  acted  beyond  the  parts  of  a  man. 
....  Being  much  admired  by  all  lovers  of 
muaick,  his  company  was  therefore  desired ;  and 
company,  especiallvmusicall  company,  delighting 
In  drinking,  made  him  drink  more  than  ordinary, 
which  bipuffht  him  to  his  grave.'  At  the 
Besteration  Baltzar  was  i^pointed  leader  of  the 

1  The  air  wfaleh  oftoto  7«an  bu  tMen  ■omsirbAt  fnTogne  Atirotd  MMl 
•tbviM.  tn(l«r  ^«  ^^^of'^^^  deLoolft  XIll.'  Is  taken  from  UiU 
BallBt.  «b«»  dM  flnt  stmn  appears  M  *  Le  ton  de  U  CloctMtte  Mquel 
dwrfiortlt  da  too  Jartin'-' union  tort  g«j.*  TheWototha'Gafotta 
jhaabtMiaddadlqrtlia 
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King's  celebrated  band  of  twenty-four  violins, 
but  died  soon  after,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  entered 
on  the  Register  as  'Mr.  Thomas  Balsart,  one  of 
the  violins  in  the  King's  Service  July  27, 1663/ 
"Baltzar  did  much  towards  placing  the  violin 
in  England  in  its  present  position,  at  the  head 
of  all  stringed  instruments.  He  appears  from 
Wood's  accoimt  to  have  introduced  the  practice 
of  the  %kift^  till  then  unknown,  and  the  use  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  finger-board.  Playford*s 
'Division  'Violin'  contains  all  that  appear  to 
have  been  printed  of  his  compositions,  but 
Bumey  speaks  in  high  terms  of  some  MS.  solos 
in  his  possession ;  and  a  set  of  dbnatas  for  a 
•lyra  violin,  treble  violin,  and  bass  viol,'  were 
sold  at  the  auction  of  Thomas  Britton  the 
'  musical  small'-ooal  man.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BANCHIERI,  Adbiano,  bom  at  Bologna, 
1567,    pupil    of  Grerand    the   organist  of   the 
cathedi^  of  Lucca  and  afterwards  of  S.  Marco 
in  Venice.    He  was  first  organist  at  Imola,  of 
S.  Marii^  in  Begola;   then  in   1603  we  find 
him    at    S.   Michele  in  Bosco   near  Bologna. 
Gerber's  statement  that  he  was  chosen  abbot 
of  Bosco   is  unsupported,  and  appears  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  on  his  works  he 
is  uniformly  described  as  'Monaco  olivetano.' 
His  first  work,  '  Condusioni  per  organo,'  appear- 
ed at  Lucca  in  1591 ;  and  Zuchelli  gives  the 
date  of  his  death  as  1634.    He  was  great  in  all 
departments,  theory,  the  church,  and  the  theatre. 
H&  most  important  theoretical  work  is  probably 
his  'L'Orffano    saonarino'    (Amadius,  Venice, 
1605),  which  was  often  reprinted.    It  contains 
the  first  predse .  rules  for  accompanying  firom 
a  figured  bass — afterwards  published  separately 
by    Lomazzo   at   Milan.      In   a   later   work, 
'Modema  practica   musicale'   (Venice,   161 3), 
he  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  basso  continuo 
on  the  ornaments  in  singing,  and  the  altera- 
tions  necessary  in  consequence  thereof.    At  the 
same  time  he  mentions  the  changes  in  harmony 
and  tonality  which  were  at  that  time  beginning 
to  prevail,  as  incomprehensible.    In  addition  to 
his  many  compositions  for  the  church,  Banchieri 
wrote  what  were  then  called   'intermedi'   for 
comedies.     In  his  'La  Pazsda  senile,  raggiona- 
menti  vaghi  e  dilettevole,  composti  e  dati  in  luce 
oolla  musica  a  tre  vod,'  published  at  Venice  in 
1598  and  reprinted  at  Cologne— itself  a  kmd 
of  imitation  of  the   'Antipamasso'  of  Oraado 
Vecchi— the  transition  firom    the  madrigal  to 
the  new  form  of  the  intermedio  is  very  obvious ; 
the  work  may  be  almost  called  the  first  comic 
opera.    He  afterwards  composed  a  pendant  to 
it  under  the  name  of  'La  pradenza  giovenile,' 
to  which  he  boldly  affixed  the  title  of  'Gomedia 
in  musica,'  and  which  was  published  at  Milan 
by  Tini  in  1607.     Another  analogous  work  is 
*La  barca  di  Veneria  a  Padua'  (Venice,  1623), 
and  still  more  so  *La  fida  fanduUa^  comedia 
esemplare,  con  musicall  intennedi  apparente  ed* 
inapparenti,'  Bologna,  1628  and  1629.    Banchieri 
was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  wrote 
comedies  under  the  name  of  Camillo  Soaligeri 
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della  frfttta.  LasUy.  in  his  'CartelU  moBicaie' 
(1614)  we  find  a  project  for  the  foundation  of 
An  academy  of  science  and  art  in  his  monastery 
ftt  Bologna.  [F.  G.] 

BAND.  A  combinataon  of  mriouB  instw 
ments  for  the  performanoe  of  music  The  old 
English  term  was  'noise.*  The  French  word 
'bande*  was  applied  ta  the  'vingt-quatre  violins' 
of  Louis  Xl'V:  (littr^)  Charles  11  had  his 
'four-and-twenty  violinsy*  and  the  word  doubt- 
less accompanied  the  thing.  It  first  wppears  in 
a  MS.  order  (Ld.  Chamberlain's  Warrt.  Bks.  May 
31,  1661)  that  the  King'»  band  of  violins  shall 
take  instructions  from  Hudson  and  Mell.  (See 
also  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Ixxvii.  K0..40, 
and  Izxix.  Aug.  19, '63.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Johnson  (nor  indeed  in  Latham's  Johnson), 
Richardson,  or  Webster.  The  various  kinds 
of  bands  will  be  found  under  their  separate 
heads,  viz.  Habmonie-Musio;  Militabt  Bakd; 
Obchestba;  King's  Pbivatb  Band;  Wind 
Band.  Bandmaster  and  Bandsickn  an  tb- 
spectivelv  the  leader- and  members  of  a  Military 
Bimd.  [G.] 

BANDERALI,  Daviddb,  bom  at  Lodi  1780, 
died  in  Paris  1840;  first  appeared  as  a  bufifo 
tenor  singer,  which  part  may  be  said  to  have 
been  created  by  him.  He  soon  relinquished  the 
stage,  and  became  professor  of  singing  in*  the 
Conservatoue  first  <^  Milan,  and  ajfterwards — 
on  the  recommendation  of  Rossini — ^in  that  of 
Paris  (1828).  Li  both  places  he  trained  singers 
who  became  celebrated.  [M.  C.  C] 

BANDORA,  Ital.  Mandara,  or  Mandola; 
Neapolitan  dial.  Pandura',  Span.  Bandolon; 
Old  Eng.  Pandore,  are  the  Romance  names  of 
varieties  of  the  oitheb  in  the  countries  desig- 
nated. Like  the  lute  in  size  and  in  the  form 
of  the  pear-shaped  body,  they  ore  classed  with  the 
cither  oecause  they  have  ffenerallv  wire  strings 
(tuned  in  pairs)  and  are  puwed  with  a  plectrum 
of  tortoiseshell  or  quill.  The  mandofine  is  a 
small  and  very  beautiful  instrument  of  the  kind. 
These  instruments,  with  their  names,  were  de- 
rived firom  the  East.  Li  the  heyday  of  the 
Renaissance  they  became  very  generally  used 
to  accompany  the  voice  and  support  the  recitals 
of  improvisatori,  as  well  as  for  solo  performance. 
Although  mufboOpa  appears  in  Greek,  it  was  not 
a  true  Greek  instrument,  but  an  exotic.  Athe- 
nseus  states  that  Pythagoras,  writin^r  about  the 
Red  Sea,  says  the  Troglodytes  made  the  pan- 
doura  of  daphne,  i.e.  laurel,  which  grew  near 
the  seashore.  According  to  Mr.  Engel  ('  Musi- 
cal Instruments,'  1874)  the  tambour  or  tam- 
boura  is  their  Eastern  representative.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  these  pear-shaped  instru- 
ments used  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  large 
Turkish  tamboura  has  a  circular  body,  the  open 
strings  producing  four  tones:  it  has  thirty-five 
frets  of  thin  catgut  bound  roimd  the  neck  and 
disposed  for  the  intervals,  smaller  than  halftones, 
belonging  to  the  Arabic  scale.  The  tamboura  is 
also  found  in  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Hindoetan. 
The  ancient  Ilgyptian  nofre,  hieroglyphic  for 
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'good,*  was  a  tamboura;  and  the  Assyrians  had 
an  instrument  of  the  kind,  also  played  with  a 
plectrum.  The  idea  of  tension  would  seem  to 
be  inherent  in  the  first  syllable  of  names  of  the 
bandora  or  tamboura  fiunily  of  instruments,  pre* ; 
serving  everywhere  so  remarkable  an  identity. 
(See  Banjo,  Calascions,  Citheb,  Lutb,  Man- 
DOLHTB.)  [A.  J.  H.] 

BANISTER,  John,  bom  1630,  son  of  one  of  the 
waitts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles'-in-the-f1elds» 
London.  He  receive  the  rudiments  of  his 
musical  education  from  his  father,  and  arrived 
at  great  {>roficiency -on  the  violin.  He  was 
noticed  by  Charles  11,  who  sent  him  to  France 
for  improvement;  and  on  his  return  he  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  king's  band.  The  State 
Papers  inform  us,  '1663,  Mr.  Banister  appointed 
to  be  chief  of  His  Majesty's  violins.'  Pepys,  in 
his  Diary,  under  the  date  Feb.  ao,  i6o6-;7i 
says  :  —  *  They  talk  hew  the  King's  violin. 
Banister,  is  mad  that  a  Frenchman  is  oome 
to  be  chief  of  some  part  of  the  King's 
musique.*  The  Frenchman  here  alluded  to  was 
the  impudent  pretender  Louis  Grabu.  It  is 
recorded,  we  Imow  not  upon  what  authority, 
that  Banister  was  dismissed  the  King^s  service 
for  saying,  in  the  hearing  of  His  Majesty,  that 
the  English  performers  on  the  violin  were  superior 
to  those  of  France.  This  musician  is  entiUed  to 
eepedal  notice  as  being  the  first  to  establish 
lucrative  concerts  in  .London.  These  concerts 
were  made  known  through  the  medium  of  the 
'London  Gazette' ;  and  on  December  30,  1672, 
there  appeared  the  following  advertisement : — 
'These  are  to  give  notice  that  at  Mr.  John 
Banister's  house,  now  called  the  Musickschool, 
over  agJEunst  the  Geoige  Tavern  in  White  Friars, 
this  present  Monday,  will  be  musick  performed 
by  excellent  masters,  beginning  precisely  at  four 
of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon 
for  the  future,  precisely  at  the  same  hour.'  Many 
similar  notices  may  be  found  in  the  same  paper 
(1673  to  1678),  from  which  it  appears  that 
Banister  carried  on  these  concerts  till  near  the 
period  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  third 
of  October,  1679.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Banister  wrote  the  music 
to  the  tragedy  of  *  Circe,'  written  by  Dr.  Charles 
Davenant,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
performed  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  in 
1676.  Downes  ('Rosdus  Anglicanus,'  1703) 
calls  it  an  'opera,'  and  says  '  All  the  musick  was 
set  by  Mr.  Banister,  and  being  well  performed, 
it  answered  the  expectation  of  the  company.' 
One  of  the  songs  is  printed  in  the  second  book 
of  'Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,'  1676,  and  a  MS. 
copy  of  thelirst  act  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Sodety.  Jointly  wiUi 
Pelham  Humfrey  he  wrote  the  music  to  'The 
Tempest,'  performed  in  1676,  some  of  the  songs 
of  which  were  published  in  the  same  year.  He 
contributed  to  Playford's  'Courtly  Masqning 
Ayres,*  1662;  and  some  lessons  for  '  vids  or 
violins  of  his  are  appended  to  a  small  vdmne 
entitled  '  New  A^^res  and  Dialogues^*  1678. 
(Hawkins ;  Notes  to  Noa^Ki  Menwin  of  MuHck, 
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«tc.).  Wb  toOf  JoBH,  was  educated  in  nmaio 
under  his  &ther,  and  attained  great  excellence 
as  a  performer  on  the  violin.  He  was  one  of 
the  'muaioiaiis*  of  Charles  U,  James  II,  William 
and  Mary  and  Anne ;  and,  at  the  begmning  of 
the  1 8th  oentmr,  when  Italian  operas  were  first 
introdoced  in  English  form  into  Uds  ooontry, 
he  oocQpied  the  poet  of  principal  vioHn.  He 
composed  some  music  for  the  theatre,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Godfrey  Finger,  published  a 
small  collection  of  these  pieces.  He  was  «lso 
a  contributor  to  Henry  Playford*s  'Divisien 
Yiolin,'  1685,  the  first  printed  book  for  the 
▼iolin  put  ^ih  in  this  country.  He  resided 
for  many  years  in  Brownlow  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  died  in  1 735.  There  is  a  fine  mezzotint 
engraving  of  him  by  Smith.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BANJO  (American).  An  instrument  of  the 
guitar  kind,  played  with  the  fingers,  but  without 
the  aid  of  freta  to  guide  the  stopping  in  tune 
of  the  strings.  The  banjo  has  a  long  neck,  and 
a  body  like  a  drumhead,  of  parchment,  strained 
upon  a  hoop  to  the  required  writhe  or  degree  of 
stifihess  for  resonance.  There  is  no  back  to  it. 
Banjoes  have  five,  six,  seven,  or  nine  catgut 
strings,  the  lowest  in  pitch  being  often  covered 
with  wire.  The  chanterelle  or  melody-string  is 
called  from  its  position  and  use  the  thumbstring, 
and  is  placed  not,  as  in  other  fingerboard  instru- 
ments, highest  in  series,  but  on  the  bass  side 
of  the  lowest-tuned  string,  the  tuning-peg  for 
it  being  inserted  halfway  up  the  neck  instead 
of  in  the  head.  The  length  of  the  thumb- 
string  is  given  as  sixteen  inches  firom  the  nut 
to  the  brijw,  and  that  of  the  others  twenty-four 
The  five-stringed  banjo  is  tuned  either 
the  last  note  being  the 
:,  thumbstring,  or  in  G, 
a  note  lower.  The  six- 
The  seven- 
stringed  in- 
troduces the 
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middle  C  in  the  lowest  octave,  and 
the  nine  has  three  thumb-strings 

bat  is  rarely  used.  The  pitch  of  the  banjo,  like 
that  of  the  guitar,  is  an  octave  lower  than 
the  notation.  'Barre*  designates  the  fiJse  nut 
made  by  placing  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand 
maom  the  whole  of  the  strings  at  certain  lengths 
frtnn  the  bridge  to  effect  transposition.  [See 
Capo  Tasto.] 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  banjo  the  existence 
of  instruments  of  the  lute  or  guitar  kind  im- 
plies a  certain  grade  of  knowledge  and  culture 
among  the  people  who  know  how  to  stretch 
strings  over  soundboards,  and  to  determine  the 
required  intervals  by  vanring  the  vibrating 
lengths  of  the  strings.  Such  instruments  found 
in  use  l^  savage  or  very  uncivilised  peoples 

X36t  thdr  introduction  through  political  or 
ous  conquest  by  a  superior  race.  The 
Arabs  may  thus,  or  by  trade,  have  bestowed  a 
guitar  instrument  upon  the  negroes  of  Western 
Africa^  and   the  Senegambian  *bania'   be^  as 


Mr.  Carl  Engel  suggests  ('Musical  Instruments,* 
1874,  p.  151),  ihe  parent  of  the  American 
negro's  banjo.  Others  derive  the  name  from 
Bandore.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BANTI,  Bbigitta  Gioroi,  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  gondolier,  was  bom 
at  Crema,  Lombardy,  1759.  She  began  life  as  a 
'cantante  di  piazza,'  or  street-singer;  and  re- 
ceived lome  li£tle  instruction  at  the  expense  of 
a  rich  amateur.  At  the  age  of  19  she  set  out 
Tor  Paris,  to  seek  her  fortune,  supporting  herself  ' 
by  singing  at  inns  and  caf&i  by  the  way.  De 
vismes,  Director  of  the  Acad^knie,  happening  to 
hear  a  splendid  Voice  on  the  Boulevard  at  Taris 
one  evening,  stopped  at  ihe  caU  where  the  giri 
was  singing,  and  slipping  a  loiiis  -into  her  hanft 
desired  her  to  come  to  him  at  the  Opera  the  next 
day.  Here,  upon  hearing  an  air  of  Sacchini 
twice  or  thrice,  she  astonished  the  Director  W 
singing  it  perfectly  from  l)eginning  to  end.  Bfe 
en^iged  her  for  the  Opera,  where  she  made  a 
triumphant  dibut  in  a  song  between  the  second 
and  third  acts  of  <  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide.'  While 
singing  in  Paris,  though  she  never  made  the 
slightest  mistake  in  concerted  pieces,  she  some- 
times executed  her  airs  after  a  very  strange 
fitshion.  For  instance :  in  the  allegrro  of  a  cava* 
tina  she  would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  recommence 
the  air  frx>m  the  very  beginning,  go  on  with  it  to  the 
turning-point  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  again 
recommence,  and  continue  this  proceeding  until 
warned  by  the  conductor  that  she  had  better 
think  of  ending.  In  the  meantime  the  public, 
delighted  with  her  vdce,  is  said*to  have  been 
quite  satisfied.  Agujari  having  left  London,  the 
managers  of  the  Pantheon  gave  the  young  singer 
—  stiU  called  Gioigi  —  an  engagement,  on  con- 
dition that  ;€ioo  a  year  should  he  deducted  from 
her  salaiy  for  the  cultivation  of  her  voice.  Sac- 
chini was  her  first  master,  but  he  soon  gave  her 
up  In  despair.  Piozzi  followed,  with  no  better 
success.  Abel  was  the  last.  She  was  at  this 
time,  without  doubt,  a  very  bad  singer  with  a 
very  beautifrd  voice;  and  of  so  indolent  and 
careless  a  disposition  that  she  never  could  be 
made  to  leam  the  first  rudiments  of  music.  In 
1780  she  left  England,  and  sang  to  enthusiastio 
audiences  at  several  foreign  courts.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgoumbe  heard  her-  at  Beggio  in  1 785,  where, 
he  says,  her  sin^ng  was  delightfrd.  In  1799 
^e  returned  to  London,  making  her  dibut  in 
Bianchi*s  '  Semiramide,'  in  which  she  introduced 
an  air  from  Guglielmi's  'Debora,*  with  violin 
obligate,  originally  played  by  Cramer,  afterwards 
by  Viotti,  Stlomon,  and  Weichsell,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Billington.  This  song,  though  long  and 
very  fotiguing^  was  always  encored,  and  Banti 
never  failed  to  repeat  it.  Genius  in  her  seemed 
to  supply  the  want  of  science ;  and  the  most 
correct  ear,  with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  en- 
abled her  to  sing  with  more  effect,  expression, 
and  apparent  knowledge  of  her  art,  than  inany  a 
better  singer.  She  never  was  a  good  musician, 
nor  could  sing  at  sight  with  ease ;  but  having 
once  learnt  ^  souff,  and  mastered  its  character, 
she  threw  into  it  deeper  pathoB:«nd  truer  feeling 
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than  any  of  her  riyab.  H«r  voice  wai  of  most 
extensive  compass,  rich  and  even,  and  without 
a  £Eiult  in  its  whole  range, — a  true  voce  di  petto 
throughout^  In  her  youUi  It  extended  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  was  so  agOe  that  she  excelled 
most  singers  in  the  bravura  style ;  but,  losing  a 
lew  of  her  upper  notes^  she  modified  her  manner 
by  practising  the  cantabUe,  to  which  she  de- 
voted herself;  and  in  whifeh  she  had  no  ecmal. 
Her  acting  and  recitative  were  excellent.  Her 
Biost  favourite  pieces  were  the  'Alceste*  of 
Gluck,  in  whidi  she  very  greatly  excelled,  three 
of  her  songs  in  it  having  to  be  r^)eated  evenr 
night;  his  'Ifigenia  in  Tauride';  Paisiellos 
'Elfrida'  and  'Nina';  'Mitridate,'  by  Naso- 
lini;  'Alzira,*  'Merope,.'  'Cinna,*  and  othera 
composed  expressly  for  h^  by  Bianchi  Sbe- 
also  acted  in  comic  operas,  and  was  partioularly 
successful  In  Paisiellola  '  Serva  Bkdrona.'  Her 
spirits  never  flagged ;  nor  did  her  admirers  ever 
grow  weary  of  her.  They  never  wished  fbr  an< 
other  singer;  but  Mrs.  Billington  had  now  re- 
turned, and  astomshed  the  public  with  her 
marveUous  executi<m.  The  manager  engaged  her 
£Dr  the  next  season,  and  allowed  Banti,  whose 
health  was  now  failing,  to  depart.  Before  the 
dose  of  her  last  season  (i8oa),  however,  an  in- 
teresting performance  took  place.  Banti  pre- 
vailed on  Mrs.  Billington  to  smgwith  her  on  the 
Bight  of  her  benefit^  leaving  her  the  choice  of 
opera  and  character.  Portogallo^s  '  Merope  *  was 
chosen,.  Mrs^  Billington  acting  the  part  of  the 
heroine,,  and  Banti  that  of  Polifonte,.  though 
written  for  a  tenor..  Banti  died  at  Bologna, 
February  i8,  1806,  bequeathing  her  larynx  (of 
extraordinary  size)  to  the  town,  the  municipality 
of  which  caused  l(t  to  be  preserved  inspirits.  Her 
husband  was  the  dancer  Zaocaria  Banti,  who 
was  dancing  in  LoiMion  as  early  as  1777  in 
Sacohini's  '  Creso.*  She  left  a  daughter,  married 
to  Dr.  Barbieri,  who  raised  to  ber  memcny  a 
monument  in  the-  oemetery  outside  the  walls  of 
Bologna,  which  was  afterwards  repaired  and 
adorned  by  her  husband,  and  firom  which  we 
leam  the  places  and  dates,  of  her  birth,  and  death, 
(*  Harmonioon,*  viii).  [J.  M.] 

BAPTISTE,  a  violinrpla^,  whose  real  name 
was  Baptiste  Anet,  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  and  ap- 
parently -one  of  the  first  to  introduce  Uie  works 
and  style  of  his  great,  master  at  Paris,  thereby 
materially  influencing  the  development  of  violin- 
pla^ring  in  fiance.  When  Frendi  wvitera  of  the 
penod  speak  of  him  as  an  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, and  as  tiie  first  of  all  violinists,  we  must 
remember  that  at  that  time  instrumental  music, 
and.  especially  the  art  of  violin-playing,  was  still 
in  its  infancy  in  Fiance.  Baptiste  dia  not  settle 
in  Paris,  In  spite  of  his  great  success,  owing 
probably  to  the  circumstance  of  Louis  XrV*s 
exclusive  liking  for  old  Fpench,  mpsio  and  for 
LuUy.  From  Paris  he  went^  to.  Poland^  where 
be  spent  the  rest  of  his  lifo  as  conductor  of  the> 
private  band  of  a  nobleman.  He  published,  three 
sets  of  sonatas  fbr  the  violin;  two  suites  de 
pieces  pou^  deux  musettes,  op.  3 ;  and  six  djaos 
^nr  diuL  musettes^  op.  3.  [P.  D.] 


BAR. 

BAPTISTIN,  Jbak,  a  violonoelllBi  whoss 
real  name  was  Johann  Baptist  Struck;  of 
Gennan  parentage,  bom  at  Florence  about  1690. 
He  came  to  Paris,  and  he  and  Labb^  were  tiie 
earliest  players  of  the  cello  In  the  orchestra  of  the 
Op^ra.  He  had  two  pensions  from  the  king, 
fixing  him — ^the  first  to  France,  and  the  second 
to  Paris.  He  produced  3  operas  and  15  ballet^ 
and  published  4  books  of  cantatas.  He  died 
1755. 

BAB.  A  vertical  line  drawn  across  the  stave 
to  divide  a  musical  ocMnposition  into  portioos  of 
equal  duration,  and  to  indicate  the  periodical  re- 
currence of  the  accent.  The  word  bar  is  also 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,,  applied  to  the 
portion  contained  between  any  two  such  vertical 
lines,  such  portion  being  tinned  a  'measure/ 
In  the  accurately  ancient  'measured  music' 
{muska  metuuralis — ^that  is,  music  consisting  of 
notes  of  various  and  determined  length,  and  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  mder  mutiea 
choralis  ot  plana^  in  which  all  the  notes  were 
of  the  same  length)  there  wera  no  bars,  the 
rhythm — which  was  always  tiiple-«-bein^  shown 
by  the  value  of  the  notes.  But.  as  this  value 
was  not  constant^  being  affected  by  the  order  in 
which  the  longer  or  shorter  notes  followed  each 
other,  doubtfiu  cases  occasionally-  arose,  fbr  the 
better  understanding  of  which  a  sign  called 
punetum  divisionis  was  iiitrodiiced,  wntten  •  or 
v/y  which  had  the  effect  of  separating  the 
rhythmic  periods  without  affecting  the  value  of 
the  notes,  and  thus  corresponded  precisely  to 
the  modem  ba^  of  which  it.  was  the  eaniest 
precursor. 

l%e  employment  of  the-  bar  dates  tnxa  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  and  its  object 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  place  to 
fiEMulitate  the  reading  of  compositions  written  in 
score,  by  keeping  &e  different  parts  properly 
under  each  other^  rather  than  to  mark  the 
rhythmic  divisions.  One  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  bar  is  found  in  Agrioola*s 
'Musica  Instrumentalis'  (1529),  in  wUch  the 
examples  are  written  on  a  single  stave  of  ten  lines, 
tiie  various  parts  being  placeid  above  each  other 
on  the  same  stave  (&e  usual  arrangement  in 
the  earliest  scores),  with  bars  drawn  across  the 
whole  stave.  Morley  also  in  his  'Practical 
Musick'  (1597)  makes  a  similar  use  of  bars 
in  all  examples  which  are  given  in  score;  but 
Hkb  introduction  of  the  bar  into  the  separate 
voice  parts  used  for  actual  performance  is  of 
much  later  date.  The  works  of  Tallis  (1575), 
Byrd  (1610),  and  Gibbons  (161  a),  were  all  pub- 
lished without  bars,  while  in  Bavensoroft^s 
Psalter  (1621)  th^  end  of  each  line  of  the 
verse  is  marked  by  a  single  bar.  This  single 
bar  is  termed  by  Butler  ('Principles  of  Mu- 
ekk,*  1636)  an  imperfect  close,  which  he  says 
is  Introduced  'at  the  end  of  a  strain,  or  any 
place  in  a  song  where  all  the  parts  meet 
an^  dose  before  the  end,*  while  the  perfect 
dose  (the  end  of  the  whole  composition)  is 
Uy  be  mari^ed  with  'two  bars  athwart  all  the 
Bules.' 
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'  Henry  Lawee  ftppean  to  hATe  been  the  first 
T2ngli«h  musiciaii  who  regularly  employed  bars 
in  his  compositionB.  His  '  Ayres  and  Dialog:ae8,' 
published  in  1653,  are  barred  thronghouty  though 
the  *  Choice  Paalmes  put  into  Musick  for  Three 
Voices*  by  Henry  and  Williaro  Lawes,  published 
only  five  years  previously,  i&  still  without  bars. 
The  part-writing  of  the  'Choice  Psalmes*  is  m 
many  cases  varied*  and  even  elaborate,  and'  there 
must  have  been  considerable  difficulty  in  per^ 
forming  them,  or  indeed  any  of  the  compositions 
of  that  date,  without  the  assistance  of  any  signs 
of  rhythmic  division,  especilUlV  as  they  were  not. 
printed  in  score,  but  only  m  separate  parts. 
Their  general  character  may  be  judged  firom 
the  following  exam^ile,  which  has  been  translated 
into  modem  notation  and'  placed*  in  score  for 
greater  convemence  of  reading.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  although  without  bars,  tiie  *  Choice^ 
Psalmes*  are  intended  to  be  sung  in  common 
time,  and  that  all  have  the  sign  ^  at  the  com- 
mencement ;  some  of  the  '  Ayres  and  Dialojruee,* 
on  the  other  hand^  are  hi  tatpie  tim^  and  are- 
marked  with  the  figure  8. 
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In  modem  music  the  use  of  bars  is  almost 
universal.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  for  a  short  time  the  designed  irregularity 
of  the  ihythm  requires  that  they  should  be  dis- 
pensed  with.  An  example  of  Uiis  is  found  in 
certain  more  or  less  extended  passa^  termed 
cadences  (not  to^be  confounded  with  the  hai- 
monic  cadence  or  dbse),  which  usually .  occur 
near  the  end  of  a  composition,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  affording  vanety  and  displaying  the 
powers  of  execution  of  the  performer.  (See 
the  dose  of  th»  Laigo  of  Beethoven*s  Concerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  37.)  Also  occasionally  in  passages 
in  the  sWle  of  fantjuria,  which  are  devoid  of  any 
definite  rhythm,  examples  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Prdude  of  Handel's  first  Suite  in  A,  in 
Emanuel  Bach*s  Fantasia  in  C  minor,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last,  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  B  fiat.  op.  106,  and  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  MendeLssoWs  Sonata,  op.  6. 

But  even  in  this  kindi  of  unbarred  munc  the 
relative  value  of  the  notes  must  be  approximately 
if  not  absolutely  preserved,  and  oa  this  account 
it.  is  often  expedient  during  the  study  of  such 
music  to  divide  the  passage  into  imaginary  bars, 
not  always  necessarily  of  the  same  length,  by 
the  help  of  which  its  musical  meaning  ^oomes 
more  readily  intelligible.  This  has  indeed  been 
done  by  Von  Billow  in  segaid  to  the  passage  in 
the  Sonata  above  alluded  to,  and  it  is  so  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Instractive  Edition  of  Beethoven^s 
Works'  (Stuttgart,  Cotta^  1871),  the  result  being 
a  considerable  gain  in  point  of  perspicuity.  Simi- 
lar instances  will  occur  to.  every  student  of  piano- 
forte music.. 

A  double  bar,  consisting  of  two  parallel  verti- 
cal lines,  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
position, and  sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  section  or 
strain,  especially  if  the  strain  has  to  be  repeated, 
in  which  case  the  dots  indicating  repetition  are 
placed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  double  bar, 
according  as  they  may  be  required  Unlike  the 
single  bar,  the  double  bar  does  not  indicate  a 
rhythmic  period,  as  it  may  occur  in  the  middle  or 
at  any  part  of  a  measure,  but  merely  signifies  the 
rhetorical  close  of  a  portion  of  the  composition 
complete  in  itself,  or  of  the  whole  work.    [F.  T.] 

BABBAJA,  DoMSNioo,  bom  1778  at  Milan, 
of  poor  parentage;  was  successivdy  waiter  at 
a  coffee-house  on  the  Piazza,  manager  of  an 
English  riding-cireus,  lessee  of  the  Cucagna 
playhouse  at  Naples,  and  director  of  the  San 
Carlo  theatre.  While  at  Naples  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Count  Gallenbeig,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  followed  him  to  Vienna 
in  i8ai,  and  obtained  the  direction  of  both  the 
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<Kfimtlmer-thor'  theatre  and  that  'auf  der 
Wien/  which  he  held  till  i SaS.  He  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  subscription  into  the  Vienna  the- 
atres. During  his  management  the  company 
embraced  the  best  talent  of  the  day,  including 
Mesdames  Colbran-Rossini,  Sontag^  Esther  Mom- 
beUi,  Giuditta  Grisi,  MalnvielleFodor,  Feron, 
Oanticelli;  Signed  Donzellii  Cidmarra,  Bassi, 
Tamburini,  Bubini,  David,  Nozzari,  Lablaohe^ 
Ambrogi,  Benedetti,  and  Botticelli.  The  ballet 
was  sustained  by Ddport,  Salvfttore,  and  Taglioni. 
Though  Barbaja  iiithoduc^  Rossini  into' Viennay 
he  by  no  means  neglected  Gr€nnaSi  opera,  and 
under  lus  management  Weber*s  '  Euryanthe*  was 
produced  Oct.  35,  1825.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  manager  of  the  two  most  celebrated  opera- 
houses  in  Italy,  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  San 
Carlo  at  Naples;  not  to  mention  some  smaller 
operatic  eetabliBhments  also  under  his  direction. 
Bellini*s  first  opera,  *  Bianca  e  Ferdinando/  was 
written  for  Barbaja  and  produced  at  Naples. 
His  second  opera, '  B  Pirata,'  was  also  composed 
for  Barbaja,  and  brought  out  at  Milan.  Several 
of  Donizetti's  works,  and  all  Eossini's  later  works 
for  the  Italian  stage,  were  first  presented  to  the 
public  by  the  £unous  impresario,  who  was  destined 
one  day  himself  to  figure  in'  an  o^ra.  Barbaja 
is  at  least  introduced  by  Hame  in  '*La  Sir^ne,'  by 
Scribe  and  Auber.  From  his  retirement  till  his 
death,  Oct.  16,  1841,  he  resided  on  his  property 
at  Poeilippo.  He  was  very  popular,  and  was 
followed  to  his  grave  by  an  immense  conoourde 
of  people.  [C.  ^.  P.] 

BAKBELLA,  Exantjeli,  violinist.  Bom  at 
Naples  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  following  short  account  of  his  musical 
education  was  written  by  himself  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Bumey,  wharves  it  in  his  History  (iii. 
570):  —  'Emanuele  Barbella  had  the  violin 
placed  in  his  hand  when  he  was  only  six  and 
a  half  years  old,  by  his  father  Francesco  Barbella. 
After  his  fiftther*s  decease  he  took  lessons  of 
Angelo  Zaga,  till  the  arrival  of  Pasqualino  Bini, 
a  sdiolar  of  Tartini,  in  Naples,  under  whom  he 
studied  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  worked 
by  himself.  His  first  Instructor  in  counterpoint 
was  Michele  Gabbalone ;  but  this  master  dying, 
he  studied  composition  under  the  instructions  of 
Leo,  till  the  time  of  his  deatii.'  He  adds,  <  Non 
per  questo,  Barbella  e  un  vero  asino  che  non  sa 
niente* — '  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages, 
Barbella  is  a  mere  ass,  who  knows  nothing.*  He 
wrote  six  sonatas  for  violin,  and  six  duos  for 
violin  and  bass,  adhering  closely  to  the  principles 
of  Tartini.  Bumey  gives  an  example  of  his 
composition,  and  says  that  his  tone  and  manner 
were  'marvellously  sweet  and  pleasing,  even 
without  any  other  accompaniment  than  the  drone- 
bass  of  an  open  string.  He  died  at  NacJes  in 
1773.  [E.H.D.] 

BARBER  OP  SEVILLE,  THE.  Operas  of 
this  name,  founded  on  the  celebrated  play  of 
Beaumarcbais  (1775),  have  been  often  produced. 
Two  only  can  be  noticed  here:  (i)  that  of 
Paisiello,  first  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
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1780,  and  at  Paris  in  1789— at  the  'Th^itre  d» 
Monsieur,'  in,  the  Tuileries,  July  la,  aod  at  the 
Th^&tre  Feydeau,  July  aa  ;  (a)  that  of  Rossini-*^ 
libretto  by  Sterbini — ^produced  at  R<mie,  De€ 
a6,  1 816,  and  at  Paris,  in  the  Salle  Lonvois. 
Oct.  a6,  1 8 19.  Rossini  hesitated  to  undertake 
the  subject  previously  treated  by  Paisiello,  and 
before  doing  so  obtained  his  permissicm.  He  is 
said  to  have  completed  the  opera  in  15  days. 
On  its  appearance  in  Paris  an  attempt  was  made 
to  crush  It  by  reviving  Paijnello's  opera,  but  the 
attempt  proved  an  entire  figure ;  Paisiello's  day 
was  gone  for  ewt,  [G.J 

BARBERS  OP  BASSORA,  THE.  A  comic 
opera  in  a  acts ;  words  by  Madison  Morton ; 
music  by  John  Hullali.  Produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  Nt)v.  11,  1837, 

BARBl^RI,  a  Spanish  dramatic  composer 
of  the  present  day,  and  chief  promoter  of  an 
association  fbr  instituting  a  Spanish  national 
opera  in  opposition  to  the  Italian.  *  Jugar  con 
fiiego'  (1851),  <La  Hechicera,*  'La  EsfMida  de 
Bernardo,'  and  'El  Marques  de  Caravaca,'  are 
the  names  of  some  of  his  operas  which  have  been 
performed  in  Madrid  with  success* 

BARBIREAU,^  Maitre  Jaoqubs,  a  cele- 
brated musician  of  the  15th  century,  choir- 
master and  teacher  of  the  boys  in  the  cathednv 
of  Antwerp  firom  1448  till  his  death  in  1491. 
Many  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries  were  his  pupils;  he  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  Rudolph  Agricola,  and 
is  constantly  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Tinctor 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  music  of 
his  time.  Of  Us  compositions,  a  mass  for  five 
voices,  'Yirgo  parens  Christi,'  another  for  four 
voices,  'Faulx  perverse,'  and  a  Kyrie  for  the 
same,  are  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and 
some  songs  for  three  and  four  voices  in  that  of 
Dijon.  Kiesewetter  has  scored  the  Kyrie  from 
the  first-named  mass  and  a  sons  for  three  voices, 
'Lome  (rhomme)  banyde  saplaisance.*  [M.C.  C] 

BARCAROLE  (Ital.),  i.  e.  a  'boat-song.' 
Pieces  of  music  written  in  imitation  or  recollection 
of  the  songs  of  Venetian  barcaroli  as  they  row 
their  gen(£>las— or  as  they  formerly  did;  lev 
their  songs  at  present  appear  to  have  little  in 
them  either  agreeable  or  characteristic.  Barca- 
roles have  been  often  adopted  by  modem  com* 
posers;  as  by  Harold  in  'Zampa*;  by  Auber 
in  'Masaniello'  and  'Fra  Diavolo*;  by  Doni- 
zetti in  'Marino  Faliero';  by  Schubert,  *Auf 
dem  Wasser  zu  singen'  (Op.  7a);  by  Chopin 
for  Piano  solo  (Op.  £))>;  and  by  Stemdale  Ben- 
nett for  Piano  and  Ordiestra  in  his  4th  Con- 
certo. Mendelssohn  has  left  several  examples. 
The  first  *Song  without  words*  that  he  com- 
posed— ^publish^  as  Op.  19,  No.  6 — is  the  *Ve- 
netianisches  Gondellied'  in  G  minor,  which 
the  autograph  shows  to  have  been  written  at 
Venice  Ctet.  16,  1830,  Others  are  Op.  30,  No.  6 ; 
Op.  6a,  No.  5 ;  and  the  beautiful  song,  Op.  57, 
No.  5, '  Wenn  duroh  die  Piazzetta.'   One  essential 
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diAnciemtio  in  all  these  is  the  alternation  of 
a  strong  and  a  light  beat  in  the  moyement  of 
-8  time— Chopin  8  alone  being  in  13-8 — with 
t  triplet  figure  pervading  the  entire  composition, 
jhe  object  being  perhaps  to  oonrej  the  idea  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  boat,  or  the  regular 
monotonous  strokes  of  the  oars.  The  auto^ph 
of  Bennett's  barcarole  is  actually  marked  'In. 
rowinff  time.*  "The  tempo  of  ike  barcaroles 
quoted  above  differs  somewh&t,  but  is  mostly 
of  a  tranquil  kind.  The  'Gondoletta*  entitled 
*La  Biondina,'  harmonised  by  Beethoyen,  and 
given  in  his '  I  s  verschiedene  Yolkslieder '  (Notte- 
bohm*s  Catalogue,  p.  176),  though  of  the  same 
character  as  the  boatmen's  songs,  is  by  Pistmcci, 
an  Italian  composer.  [W.  H.  C] 

BABCROFXE,  Thovas,  said  to  have  been 
Qtganist  of  Ely  Cathedral  arc.  I535«  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  biography.  A  Te  Deum  ana 
Benedictus  (in  F),  and  two  anthems,  are  ascribed 
to  him  in  Tudway's  MS.  Collection.  The  former 
are  dated  JSZ^»  '^  ^^  mudi'  too  early  for  an 
English  setting  of  these  l\ymns.  It  seems  much 
more  probable  that  the  author  of  these  composi- 
tions was  George  Barcrofte,  A.B.,  vicarKshoral  and 
organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  in  1579.  ^®  latter 
died  in  1609.  The  service  above  mentioned,  and 
)ne  of  the  anthems,  '0  Almighty  God,*  were 
printed  by  the  Motett  Society.  [£.  F.  B.] 

BABDELLA,  Antonio  Naldi,  called  '11 
Bardello,*  chamber -musician  to  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning 
of  the  17th  centuries,  and,  according  to  Arteaga> 
inventor  of  the  Theorbo.  Cacoini  states  that  he 
was  an  admirable  performs  on  that  instrument. 

BABD]^  Gio^LNNi,  Count  of  Veniio,  a 
Florentine  noble,  lived  in  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  mathe- 
matidan,  member  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca, 
and  of  the  Alterati  in  Florence,  maestro  di 
camera  to  Pope  Clement  Yin.  Doni  attributes 
to  him  the  first  idea  of  the  opera,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  performances  of  the  kind 
were  held  in  his  house  by  his  celebrated  band 
of  friends^  Yioenze  Grablei,  Caccini,  Strozzi, 
Corsi,  Peri,  and  Binucdni,  and  that  he  himself 
composed  the  words  for  more  than  one  such 
piece,  e.g.  'L'amico  fido,*  and  '  II  combattimento 
d'Apollino  col  serpeate.*  [M.  C.  C] 

BABGAGLIA,  Soipionx,  a  Neapolitan  com- 
tMser  and  contrapuntist,  mentioned  by  Cerreto, 
lived  m  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
Aceording  to  Barney  the  word  '  Concerto*  occurs 
ior  the  &st  time  in  his  work  'Trattenimenti 
...  da  suonare*  (Venice,  1587). 

BABGIEL,  WoLDEMAB,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
musio  at  Beriin,  and  step-brother  of  Mroe.  Clara 
Wieck-Schumann  (his  mother  being  the  divorced 
wife  of  Friedrich  Wieck).  was  bom  at  Berlin, 
Oct  3,  i8a8.  He  was  made  to  play  the  piano, 
the  violin,  and  (nrgan  at  home,  and  was  instructed 
in  counterpoint  by  Dehn.  As  a  youth  of  18,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Bobert  Schumann,  he  spent  two  years  at  the 
Conaenatorium  of  Ldpzig,  which  was  then  (1846) 
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mider  Mendelssohn's  supervision :  and,  before 
leaving  it,  he  attracted  general  attention  by  an 
octet  for  strings,  which  was  perfonaed  at  one 
of  the  public -examinations. 

AfW  his  return  to  Betlin,in  1850,  he  com- 
menced work  as  a  teacher,  and  increased  his 
reputation  as  a  composer  by  the  publication  of 
various  orchestral  and  chamber  works,  as  well  as 
pianoforte  pieces.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  a 
professorship  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Cologne, 
which,  in  1865,  he  exchanged  for  the  poet  of 
Capellmeister,  and  director  of  the  echoed  of  music 
at  Rotterdam.  Latterly  (1874),  he  has  found  a 
field  still  more  fit  for  his  powers,  kt  the  Konig- 
liche  Hochschule  fUr  Musik,  which  is  now  flourish- 
ing  under  the  leadership  of  JoacHm,  at  Berlin. 

As  a  composer,  Bargiel  must  be  ranked  among 
the  foremost  disciples  of  Schumann.  He  makes 
up  for  a  certain  lack  of  freshness  and  spontaneity 
in  his  themes  by  most  carefully  elaborated  treat- 
ment. Besides  his  pianoforte j>ieces,  op.  1-5,  and 
his  trios  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  two  overtures 
for  full  orchestra,  '"Zu  einem  Trkuerspiel,*  and 
'  Medea,*  and  the  33rd  Psalm  for  female  voices 
should  be  particularly  mentioned.  [E.  D.] 

BARITONE,  the  name  usually  tappli^d  to  the 
smaller  bass  saxhorn  in  Bb  or  C.  It  stands  in 
the  same  key  as  the  euphonium,  but  the  bore 
being  on  a  considerably  lees  scale,  and  the 
mouthpiece  smaller,  it  gives  higher  notes  and  a 
less  volume  of  tone.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  reed  and  brass  bands,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  able  to  furnish  a  certain  variety  of 
quality.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BARKER,  Chablbs  Spaceman,  was  bom  at 
Bath  Oct.  10,  1806.  Left  an  orphan  at  five 
years  old,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  godfather, 
who  gave  him  .such  an  education  -as  would  fit 
him  for  the  medical  profession.  But  Barker, 
accidentally  -  witnessing  the  operations  of  an 
eminent  London  organ-builder,  who  was  erecting 
an  organ  in  his  neighbourhood,  detennined  on 
following  that  occupation,  and  •  placed  himself 
under  me  builder  for  instruction  -in  the  art. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Bath  and 
established  himself  as  an  organ-builder  there. 
About  183  a  the  newly-built4ai^>organ  in  York 
Minster  Attracted  general -attention,  and  Barker, 
impressed  by  the  immense  labour  occasioned  to 
the  player  by  th&  extreme  hardness  of  touch  of 
the  keys,  tunied  his  thoughts  towards  devising 
some  means  ef  overcoming  the  resistance  offered 
by  tke  keys  to  the  fingers.  The  result  was  the 
invention  of  the  pneumatic  lever,  by  which 
ingenious  contrivance  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
which  occasioned  the  resistance  to  the  touch 
was  skilfully  applied  to  lessen  it.  Barker 
offered  his  invention  to  several  English  organ- 
builders,  but  finding  them  indisposed  to  adopt 
it,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  time  that  Cavaill^Col  was  building  a  large 
organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  To  that 
eminent  builder  he  addressed  himself,  and  Ca« 
vaiU^,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  invention, 
immediately  adopted  it.  Barker  afterwards 
took  the  direction  of  the  business-^of  Daublaine 
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and  Callinet  (afterwards  Dacroqnet^  and  later 
Merklin  and  Schiltz),  and  boilt  in  1845  a  laige 
organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Eostache,  whidi 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  six  monthB 
after  its  erection.  He  abo  rehired  th»  fine 
oigan  of  the  church  of  St.  Sulpicau  Later  the 
pneumatic  lever  came  gradually  into  vaa,  in. 
England.  Barker  is  aim  the  investor  of  the 
ele^c  action.  He  has  returned  to  England,  and 
at  present  (187S)  resides  in  LondoB^   [W.  H.  H.] 

BARNARD,  Rev.  John,  a  minor  caaon  of 
St.  Paulas  cathedral  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  was 
the  first  who  published  a  collection  of  cathedral 
music.  His  work  appeared  in  1641.  under  the 
title  of  'The  First  Book  of  Selected  Church 
Musick,  consisting  of  Services  and.  Anthems, 
such  as  are  now  used  in  the  Cathedrall  and 
CoUegiat  Churches  of  this  Kingdoms.  Never 
before  printed.  Whereby  such  Bookes  as  were 
heretofore  with  much  difficulty  and  churges, 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  the  Quire, .  are  now 
to  the  saving  of  much  Labour  and  expence, 
publisht  for  the  general  ffood  of  all  such  as  shall 
desire  them, either  for  publick  or  private  exercise. 
Collected  out  of  diven  approved  Authors.*  The 
work  was  printed,  without  bars,  in  a  bold  type, . 
with  diamond  headed  notes,  in  tenseparate  p^Mrts — 
medius,  first  and  second  contratenors,  tenor  and 
bassus  for  each  sids  of  the  choir.  Decani  and 
Cantoris.  A  part  for  the  organ  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  some  of  the  verse  anthems  in  whic^. 
intermediate  symphoBles  occur,  but  it  is  extcemely 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  printed.  Prom, 
many  oauses^the  wear  and  tear  resulting  fi^om. 
daOy  use  in  choirs,  the  destruction  of  service- 
books  during  the  civil  war,  and  others— it 
happened  that  a.  century  ago  no  perfect  copy  of 
this  work  was  known  to  exist,  the  least  impwfect 
set  being  in  Hereford  cathedral,  where  eig^t  of 
the  ten  vocal  parts  (some  of  them  mutilated) 
wero  to  be  founds  the  bassus  decani  and  medius 
cantoris  being  wanting.  It  so  remained  until 
January  186  a,  when  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
acquired  by  purchase  a  set  consisting  also  of 
eight  vocal  parts,  including  the  two  wanting  in 
the  Hereford  iset,  and  some  also  being  mutili^ed. 
A  duplicate  of  th»  bassus  decani  which  had 
been  with  this  set  was  purchased  by  the  Dean, 
and  Chapter  of  Hereford,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
imperfect  medius  cantoris  was  permitted  by  the 
society  to  be  taken  for  them,  so  that  the  Herefcnrd 
set  still  retains  its  pre-eminence.  The  work  does 
not  include  the  compositions  of  any  then  living 
author,  the  compiler  in  his  pre&ce  declaring  his 
intention  of  giving  such  in  a  future  publication. 

Its  contents  are  as  follows : — 


tanii.  M  SciT.  4  TOtoM.  D  mlB. 

v.  SCrogen,  4  t.  D  min. 

B.  Bcrii,  4  and  br.D  min. 

W.  Bird,  4  f  Md  •  T.  D  nriB. 

a  Olbbona.  4  r.  F. 

W.  Muwlj,  4  f  and  6  r.  D  Bda. 

B.  Panoiu.  4,t,9  ud  7  r.  F. 

T.  Morkr.  1. 1 1;  4aadSr.  Dmln. 

Dr.  Oylfli.  1. 1  Jk  4  f  ud  •  r.  O. 
(Th*  abowi  an  Mf.  Md  Bv. 
ScrTle«ooaipkt^aiidara«Mb!l>o.  ted  Pi.,  O  do*  welL 
eatiUwl  'lit  S«Tiee'.]  IDo.  Srd  Ft.,  II7  tool  cla»T«llu 

Mr. Ward.  Mag.  and  H.  D.  X,  «,  %< Bird's  W  Tncm. 

«aDdfr.ainla.  IDo.  lit  Ft.  iq  do.  0  diSb 


M  r.  Woodaon.  Te  DeuBi.  4  r.  D  ndn. 
Bird.  9nd  Swr.  with  rmaa,  Mag. 

and  K.  D.  O  ndn. 
Btid.  ad  S..  Mag.  and  K.  D.  6  ▼.  a 
Morlfl7.  tnd  &,  Mag.  and  N.  D.  6 

T.  O. 
a  GlbboiMk  tnd  8.,  Mg.  and  Bt.  1,  ^ 

S,  4  and  5  r.  D  minor 
TaDii.  lat  Praoea. 
Da  ]fltPi.todo. 


Do.  aDdF>.,SaTiiMo6od. 
Do.  SndPraoaa. 
Do.  latFLtodaWhenTaraaL 
Do..  8nd  Ft..  Hear  mj  prajror. 
Da  Srd  Fb..  Teadi  me  o  Lord.. 
O.  OlbboQs.  1st  Preoes. 
Da   Ps.  to  da  Hum  opeoest. 
Tallls.  RespoQies,  Prarer,  ete. 
Da^  Litany. 

FmBAnAmu.iparU. 
Tanis.  O  Lord  give  thy  H.  Splrtt.' 
B.  Hooper.  Teach  mo. 
Farrant,  Hide  not  thoa. 
Da   OaU  to  remembraneo. 
J.  fOiepheard,  Haste  Thee. 
Do.   OndpOBvtletaU. 
W.  Mnndy,  O  Lord  the  maker. 
IkK  O  Lord  the  world's  Sarlow. 
a  Gibbons.  Deliver  as. 
Da   (and  pt>  Blened  ba 
a  Gibbons.  Almighty  A  ereriaatliv. 
Batten.  O  praise  the  Lord. 
Da    Hide  not  Thoo. 
Da   Lord  we  beseeeh  Thea. 
Do.   Haste  Tbee  o  God. 
Da   (tadpOBotletaUthoaau 
Da   When  the  Lord. 
Dm  Tra  I  wUI  enlt  Thee. 
Do.   (?od  pt)  Sing  nnto  the  Lord. 
Da   Deos  mlseraatur.     [DlTlded 
lntolttttleanthems.1  1 

FmV.Angktm$</5paHK. 
TalMi.  With  all  oar 


boThyiMma. 
K.  Hooper.  O  Thoo  Q.  AimigMf. 
1Ulls.IcnUandor7. 
Mnndy^O  Lord,  I  bow. 
Bird.  Prevent  as. 
E.  Hooper.  Behold  n  Is  OhrM. 
Bobt  White.  The  Lord  bleas  ol 
lUMs.  WlpoAwny. 
Bird,  O  God  whom  oar  o8bnoe&, 
Da  O  Ld.  make  thy  sarrantcaaa. 
Dr.  1>e.  I  lift  my  heart. 
Bird,  O  Lord  tarn. 
Da  Ond  pt)  Bow  Thiae  MB. 
Di.  ones,  OgiT*  thanks. 

FWS  AntmmtMA  T.  8  pmit. 
Blrd.8ta«Joyftally.er. 
B.  Parsons.  Deltm' mare  T. 
O.  Gibbons.  Hosanna.  6  r. 
Da    Lift  npyoor  heads,  6  r. 
Weelkosi  O  Lord  grant,  e  «ad  7  r. 

Am^twumitk  Vtnm 
Bird.  O  Ld.  robukeme  not. 
Da  Hear  my  prayer. 
W.  MoDdy.  Ah  helplea 
Moriey.OotofUiedeep. 
O.  Gibbons,  Behold  Thoa  Imrt. 
Batten,  Oat  of  the  deeik 
Ward,  I  wUI  pralsa 
Bird.  Thoa  God. 
Da  Christ  rlsli«. 
Da  (2od  pt)  Christ  iHteD. 
Dr.  BulL  DeUver  ma 
Wank  Let  God  arise. 

From  the  printed  and  manuscript  parts^  aided 
by  other  old  manuscript  organ  and  voice  parts, 
Mr.  John  Bishop  of  Chelten^un^has  made  a  score 
of  the  work,  wluch,  it  is  to  be  r^;retted,  — »mi^^»^g 
unpublished.     It  is  now  in  the  &itish  Museum. 

Seven  separate  parts  of  the  MS.  ocdiecticim 
made  by  Bscnard  for  his  work,  comprising  upwards 
of  1 30  services  and  anthems  besides  those  included 
in  the  published  work,  ar^  now^in  the  Hbruy  of 
the  Saoed  Harmonic  Society.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BARNETT;  John,  bom  at  Bedford  July  i, 
1803.  His  mother  was  a  Hungarian,  and  his 
fiither  a  Prussian,  whose  name  was  Bemhard 
Beer,  which  was  changed  to  Bamett  Bamett  on 
his  settlement  in  this  country  as  a  jewdler.  In 
his  infiemcy  John  shewed  a  marked  predileodon 
for  music,  and  as  his  childhood  advanced  proved 
to  have  a  fine  alto  .voice.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  was  articled  to  S.  J.  Arnold,  proprietor  of 
the  Lyceum,  Arnold  engaging  to  provide  hizn 
with  musical  instruction  in  return  for  his  ser> 
vices  as  a  singer.  The  young  vocalist  acoordinglj 
appcMtfed  upon  the  stage  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
continued  a  suecessful  career  until  the  breaking 
of  his  voice*  During  this  time  he  was  receiving 
instruction  in.  music,  first  from  C.  E.  Horn,  and 
afterwards  frt)m  Price,  the  chorus -master  of 
Drury  Lane.  He  wrote,  while  yet  a  boy,  two 
masses  and  many  lighter  pieces,  some  of  which 
were  published.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
with  Arnold  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Perez, 
organist  of  the  Spanish  embaoy,  and  aubee- 
quently  of  Ferdinand  Bies.  From  the  latter  he 
received  his  first  real  lesson  in  harmony. 

His  first  essay  for  the  stage  was  the  musical 
force  of  'Before  Break&st'  (Lycemn,  1825),  Uie 
success  of  which  induced  him  to  continue  the 
line  he  had  commenced.  Among  the  pieces  he 
subsequently  wrote  may  be  enumerated  'Mon- 
sieur Mallet,'  *  Bobert  the  Devil,'  <  Country  Quar- 
ters,' 'Two  Seconds,'  'The  Soldier's  Widow,* 
'  The  Picturesque,' '  Married  Lovers,*  'The  Deuoe 
is  in  her/  'Charles  the  Twelfth'  (which  con- 
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tftined  tha  pc^ular  ballad  'Rise  gentle  Moon*), 
and  'The  Carnival  of  Naples/  the  latter  per- 
formed At  Ck>vent  Garden  in  1830.  Meantime 
lie  was  not  unmindful  of  the  higher  branches  of 
bis  art,  and  in  1829  published  his  oratorio  ef 
•Hie  Omnipreeenoe  of  the  Deity/  which  has  never 
been  performed  in  public.  Ibi  31  he  brought 
oat  at  Sadler*s  Wells  'The  Pet  of  the  Petticoats/ 
subsequently  transplanted  to  the  greater  theatres. 
This  was  his  most  important  dramatic  work  up 
to  this  period.  It  was  deservedly  popular,  and 
contained  dramatic  music  then  new  to  the 
English  stage. 

£1  183a  Bamett  was  engaged  by  Madame 
Vestris  as  music-director  of  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
for  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  popular  musical 
pieces — 'The  Paphian  Bower/  'Olympic  Revels,' 
'The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,'  'Blanche  of  Jer- 
sey/ etc.  Also  for  Druiy  -Lane  a  lyrical  version 
of  Mrs.  Centlivre's  '  Bold  stroke  for  a  Wife,'  with 
Braham  in  the  principal  character.  Under  the 
title  of  '  Win  her  and  Wear  her'  this  piece  was 
played  for  a  few  nights,  but  failed  to  obtain  the 
suocess  it  merited,  partly  owing  to  the  inappro- 
priatenese  of  the  subject.  The  music  contains 
many  gems  introduced  by  the  composer  into  his 
later  works. 

In  1 834  he  published  his  '  Lyrical  Illustrations 
of  the  Modem  Poets,*  a  collection  of  songs  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  poetic  feeling;  and 
shortly  afterwards  'Songs  of  the  Minstrels/ 
and  *  Amusement  for  Leisure  Hours.'  These 
productions,  the  first  especially,  raised  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  musical  world. 

Bamett's  great  work  'The  Mountain  Sylph* 
was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  in  August  1834 
with  remaritable  success.  It  was  originally  de- 
signed as  a  musical  drama  for  one  of  the  minor 
theatres,  and  afterwards  extended  into  complete 
operatic  form.  It  met  with  some  opposition  on 
tne  first  night,  but  soon  became  a  standard 
£avoarite.  '  Here  then,'  says  Professor  Macfiuren, 
'was  the  first  English  opera  constructed  in  the 
acknowledged  form  of  its  age  since  Ame's  time- 
honoured  Artaxerxee;  and  it  owes  its  import- 
ance as  a  work  of  arty  not  more  to  the  artistic 
mould  in  which  it  is  cast  than  to  the  artistic, 
conscientious,  emulous  feeling  that  pervades  it. 
Its  production  opened  a  new  period  tor  music  in 
this  country,  irom  which  is  to  be  dated  the 
establishment  of  an  English  dramatic  school, 
which,  if  not  yet  accomplished,  has  made  manv 
notable  advances.'  Bamett  dedicated  the  work 
to  his  old  master,  Arnold,  extolling  him  as  the 
fosterer  of  the  British  Muse;  but  before  the 
year  was  out  he  changed  his  tone,  complaining 
in  the  public  prints  that  this  same  manager 
had  refused  to  pay  him  for  the  composition  of  a 
new  opera. 

He  now  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  with  the 
purpose  of  producing  there  his  opera  of  'Fair 
BocKunond,'  but  returned,  on  the  invitation  of 
Bunn,  to  bring  out  the  work  at  Drury  Lane. 
It  was  performed  in  February  1837,  with  in- 
different success,  mainly  owing  to  its  ill-con- 
structed libretto.    It  is  full  of  charming  music. 
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and,  wedded  to  a  new  poem,  would  command 
attention  firom  an  audience  of  the  present  day. 
In  this  year  Bamett  manried  the  daughter  of 
lindle^  the  violoncellist,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Frankfort,  with  the  view  of  studying  Vogler's 
eystem  of  harmony  and  the  principles  of oomposi  tion 
under  Snyder  von  Wartensee.  Here  he  wrote  a 
symphony  and  two  quartets,  which  are  still  un- 
published. On  his  return  to  London  in  1838,  he 
produced  his  opera  of  'Farinelli'  at  Drury  Lane, 
perhaps  his  best  work.  In  this  year,  in  con- 
junction with  Morris  Bamett,  the  actor,  dra- 
matist, and  journalist,  he  opened  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  with  the  intention  of  founding  an  Eng- 
lish opera  house ;  but  (owing  to  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances) the  theatre  prematurely  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  1841  Bamett  established 
himself  as  a  singing  master  at  Cheltenham, 
where  he  remains  (1876)  in  extensive  practice. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  pamphlet 
of  sixty  pages,  entitled  '  Systems  and  Singing 
Masters :  an  analytic  comment  upon  the  Wilhem 
System  as  taught  in  England — cleverly  and 
caustically  written,  but  unjustly  severe  upon 
Mr.  HuUah. 

Mr.  Bamett  has  at  least  three  operas  which 
have  never  been  performed.  '  Kathleen,'  the  li- 
bretto by  Sheridan  Knowlee,  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  those  who  have  heard  the  music.  His  single 
songs  are  said  to  number  nearly  four  thousand. 

Beumett's  music  is  highly  dramatic.  His  melo- 
dies are  marked  by  decided  character,  and  his 
skill  in  orchestration  is  great.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  withheld  his  later  works 
fix>m  the  public.  (Jmp.  Diet,  of  Univ,  JBiog.; 
Private  sources,)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BARNETT,  John  Fbakcis,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  son  of  Joseph  Alfired  Bamett,  a 
professor  of  music,  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1838.  He 
began  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  when  six  years 
old  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother.  When 
eleven  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Wylde.  Hie  boy 
progressed  rapidly  in  his  studies,  and  a  twelve- 
month later  became  a  candidate  for  the  Queen's 
Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  This 
he  gained,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the 
duration  of  the  scholanmip,  he  competed  again, 
and  was  again  successful.  During  tiie  first  year 
of  his  scholarship  he  was  engaged  and  played 
(from  memory)  Mendelssohn  s  Concerto  in  D 
minor  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Spohr  (July  4,  1853).  The 
second  scholarship  coming  to  an  end  in  1857, 
he  visited  Germany,  studied  under  Hauptmann 
and  Rietz  at  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipsio, 
and  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  (Mar.  a  a, 
i860).  At  the  expiration  of  three  vears  he 
returned  to  London  and  played  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, June  10,  1861.  The  first  compo- 
sition that  brought  the  young  composer  into 
notice  was  a  svmphony  in  A  minor,  produced 
at  the  Musical  Society  of  London  (June  15, 
1864).  He  has  since  written  several  quartets 
and  quintets  for  string  instruments,  pianoforte 
trios,  as  well  as  an  '  Overture  Symphonique'  for 
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the  Philliarmoilio  Society  (Mayii,  1868),  a  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  and  oUier  works.  In  1867,  at 
the  request  of  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  he  composed  his  cantata  '  The  Ancient 
Mariner/  on  Coleridge's  poem,  which  was  an 
acknowledged  success.  In  1870  he  received  a 
second  commission  from  the  BirmiDgham  Festival 
committee  to  write  a  cantata,  and  this  time  he 
chose  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri/  which  was  per- 
formed the  same  year  with  great  success.  Both 
these  works  have  been  given  repeatedly  in 
England  and  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Bamett  next 
wrote  his  overture  to  Shakspeare's  'Winter's 
Tale'  for  the  British  Orchestral  Society>  which 
performed  it  Feb.  6, 1873.  In  the  same  year  he 
produced  his  oratorio  '  The  Baising  of  Lazarus/ 
which  may  be  regarded  as-  his  most  important 
work.  In  the  following  year  he  received  a  com- 
mission to  compose  an  mstrumental  work  for  the 
liverpool  Festival,  when  he  chose  for  his  theme 
Scott's  'Lay  of  the  Last  Itfinstrel/  Thitf  was 
.  produced  on  Oct.  i,  1874.  Besides  the  works 
enumerated,  Mr.  Burnett  has  written  a  number 
of  pianoforte  and  vocal  compositbnS)  including  a 
'  Tantum  Eigo'  in  eight  parts.  [£.  F.  R.] 

BARON,  Ebnst  Theofhilus,  a  fiunous  lute 
player,  bom  at  Breslau  Feb.  37,  1696.  His 
nrst  instruction  was  obtained  from  Kohatt,  a 
Bohemian,  in  1710,  next  in  the  CoU^um 
Elizabethanum  at  Breslau ;  and  he  afterwards 
studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic.  After 
residing  in  Halle,  Cothen,  Zeitz,  Saalfeld,  and 
Budol^adt,  he  appeared  in  Jena  in  1720, 
whence  he  made  an  artistic  tour  to  Cassel, 
Fulda,  Wurzbui^,  Nuremberg,  and  Regensburg, 
meeting  eveiywhei^  with  brilliant  success.  In 
Nuremberg  he  made  some  stay,  and  there  pn1> 
liflhed  his  '  Historisch-theoretisch  und  practitehe 
TJntersuchung  des  Instruments  der  Lauten* 
(J.  F.  Riideger,  1737),  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  an  appendix  in  Marpurg*s  'Historisch- 
kritischen  Beitrftge,*  etc.  In  1737  Meusel',  lute- 
nist  at  the  court  of  Gk^tha,  diedv  and  Baron 
obtained  the  post,  which  however  he  quitted 
in  1733,  after  the  deatlf  of  the  duke,  to  join 
the  court  band  at  Eisenach ;  there  he  remained 
till  1737,  when  he  undertook  a  tour  by  Merse- 
burg  and  Cothen  to  Berlin,  and  was  engaged 
by  Eling  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  as  theorbist, 
though  he  possessed  no  theorbo,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  obtain  leave  to  proctnre  one  in  Dresden. 
WeiBS,  the  great  theorbist,  was  at  that  time 
living  in  Dr^en,  and  from  him,  Hofer,  Kropf- 
gans,  and  Belgratzky,  a  bom  Circassian,  Baron 
soon  learnt  the  instrument.  After  this  he  re- 
mained in  Berlin  till  his  death,  April  30,  1760 ; 
and  published  there  a  ^^eat  number  of  short 
papers  on  his  instruniei*  ind  music  in  general. 
Many  of  his  oompositicjB  for  the  lute  were 
published  by  Breitkopfs.  [F.  G.] 

BARONESS,  THE,  an  artist  of  German  origin, 
as  is  supposed,  who  sang  in  the  operas  abroad 
and  in  London,  and  was  known  by  no  other 
name.  She  sang  the  part  of  Lavinia,  in  the 
opera  of  'Camilla^*  by  Buonondni  (Druzy  Lane, 
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1 706),  and  that  of  Eurilla  in  '  Love*s  Triumph,*  at 
the  Haymarket,  some  time  afterwards.  She  was 
a  perfect  mistress  of  the  grandest  method  of 
singing,  an  art  whiclkwas  even  then  becoming 
rare,  and  she  shaoed  that  proud  pre-eminence 
with  but  a  few  such  ^singers,  as  Comelio  Galli* 
Toei,  and  Sifkce.-  She  took  a  great  part,  with 
Sandoni,  in  the  teaching  and  cultivation  of 
Anastasia  Robinson,  so  far  as  that  singer  would 
submit  to  receive  any  instmction  at  all ;  being 
herself,  at  the  same  time,  ^igaged  at  the  Opera, 
and  'greatly  caressed,'  as  &wkins  informs  ns. 
Her  name  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Hortensiay  the  mistress  of  Stradella,  as  was  dime 
by  Humfrey  Wanley,  the  compiler  of  the  Har- 
leian  Catalogue,  relying  on  the  information  of 
his  friend  Berendow ;  for  that  unfortunate  ladj 
was,  aooording  to  the  beet  accounts,  assassinated 
at  the  same  thne  with  her  lover.  [J.  M.] 

BARRE,  Aktonio,  was  of  French  extraction, 
but  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth  aro  unknown. 
We  find  him  as  a  composer  of  established  repute 
at  Rome  in  1550.  In  1555  he  started  in  that 
capital  a  printing-pross,  which  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Milan,  and  from  which  he  published 
a  series  of  six  volumes  containing  pieces  by 
himself  and  other  writers.  The  titles  of  these 
are  as  follows: — (i)  'Prime  Libro  delle  Muse 
a  5  VQci,  Madrigali  di  diversi  Autori.'  (2) 
'Prime  Libro  deUe  Mude  a  4  voci,  Madri^^ 
ariosi  di  Antonio  Baire  ed  altri  diversi  autori.* 
Both  of  these  volumes  were  dated  I555)  and 
were  dedicated,  the  first  to  Onofrio  Yiigfli,  the 
second  to  the  Princess  Felice  Orsini.  (3)  'Se- 
condo  libro  delle  Muse  a  quattro  voci,  Madrigali 
ariosi  di  diversi  exoellentissimi  Autori,  con  due 
Canzoni  di  Gianetto,  di  nuovo  raooolti  e  dati  in 
Kice.  In  Roma  appresso  Antonio  Barre  1558/ 
(4)  'Madrigali  a  quattro  voci  di  Francesco 
Menta  novamente  da  lui  oomposti  e  dati  in  luce ; 
in  Roma  per  Antonio  Baire  1560.'  (5)  'H 
Prime  Libro  di  Madrigali  a  quattro  yod  di 
OUivier  Brassart.  In  I^ma  per  Antonio  Barre 
1564.*  Of  this  last  only  the  alto  part  is  known 
to  exist,  having  been  actually  seen  by  F^tis. 
(6)  '  liber  Primus  Musarum  cum  quatuor  voci- 
bus,  seu  sacrse  cantiones  quas  vulgo  Mottetta 
appellant.  Milan,  Antonio  Barre,  1588/  Out. 
of  these  six  volumes  even  the  learned  and 
inde&tigable  Baini  had  only  thoroughly  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  existence  of  the  two  first.  The 
last  is  said  to  contain  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
pieces  by  Palestrina,  besides  specimens  of  the 
work  of  Orlando  Lasso,  Rore,  Animuccia,  and 
other  rare  masters.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BARRE,  Leonaed,  a  native  of  limoges,  and 
pupil  of  Willaert,  a  singer  in  the  Papcd  Chi^ 
in  I537>  and  thus  contemporary  with  Aicadelt. 
He  was  one  of  the  musicians  sent  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545  to  give  advice 
on  chureh  music.  His  claims  as  a  composer  rest 
on  some  motets  and  madrigals  published  in  a 
collection  at  Venice  in  1544,  and  on  many  MS. 
compositions  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Papal  ChapeL  (J.  R.  S.  B.} 
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BARBEL  ORGAN. 

BABREL  ORGAN.  A  mnrioal  inBtniment, 
of  all  others  the  most  easy  of  manipulation,  aa 
it  reqtdrei  nothing  beyond  the  regular  rotary 
motion  of  a  handle  to  keep  it  playing.  In  some 
examples  even  this  power  is  applied  mechani- 
cally, either  by  means  of  clock-work,  or  by 
weights.  These  instruments  are  of  the  most 
Tarious  capacities,  from  the  simple  street  organ 
— the  'barrel  organ'  of  ordinary  parlance — to 
large  and  complicated  machines  representing  the 
full  orchestra.  But  the  principle  of  action  is  the 
same  in  all.  A  wooden  cylinder,  or  barrel,  placed 
horizontally,  and  armed  on  its  outside  circum- 
ferenoe  with  brass  ttapUs  or  pins,  slowly  re- 
Tolves,  in  the  direction  iix>m  back  to  front ;  and 
in  doing  so  the  pins  raise  certain  trigger-shaped 
keys,  which  correspond  with  simple  mechanism 
communicating  with  valves  that  on  being  opened 
allow  wind  to  enter  the  required  pipes.  In  this 
way  either  melody  or  harmony  is  produced.  The 
wind  is  produced  by  bellows  which  are  worked 
hy  the  same  motion  which  turns  the  barrel. 
The  most  simple  kind  of  instrument  of  this  na- 
ture is  the  small  'bird  organ,*  used,  as  its  name 
implies^  for  teaching  bul&iches  to  pipe — which 
plays  the  simplest  music  in  melody  only. 

It  is  not  positively  known  when  barrel  organs 
were  first  made,  but  they  are  supposed  tc^date 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
An  organ-builder  <^  the  name  of  Wright,  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  firm  of  Robson, 
made  a  barrel  organ  for  Fulham  Church,  which 
alone  would  carry  the  date  a  long  way  back  in 
the  last  century.  Mr.  Flight  of  Exeter  Change, 
the  grand£Bbther  of  the  present  builder  of  that 
name,  was  abw  a  celebrated  maker  of  barrel 
organs  in  his  day.  The  finest  and  most  elabo- 
rate specimen  of  a  'Finger  and  Barrel'  organ 
that  was  ever  made,  was  the  Afollonioon,  con- 
^  Btmcted  by  Flight  and  Robson  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
I  £10,000,  and  first  exhibited  by  them  about  the 
,  year  1815.  This  has  been  already  described 
'  under  its  own  head.  The  firms-  of  Flight  and 
Robson,  and  of  Bryceson,  &ther  of  the  present 
builder  of  that  name,  made  perhaps  the  greatest 
nmnber  of  barrel  organs^  which  kind  of  instru- 
ment was  in  much  demand  some  fifty  years  ago, 
for  ^Lurches  and  chapels,  though  now  seldom 
met  with  there.  These  were  set  with  psahn  and 
hymn  tunes,  chants,  and  occasionally  with  volun- 
taries. 

A  church  barrel  organ  had  rarely  a  chromatic 
oompasB  of  notes,  but  usually  omy  a  greater 
or  less  approximation  thereto.    Thus  it  would 

SeneraUy  have  either  8,  14,  17,  ai,  27,  28,  or  31 
eys.  In  the  case  of  one  having  14  keys,,  two 
diatcnic  scales,  of  short  rangOi  would  be  pre- 
sented, namely  G  and  D,  into  which,  all  the  tunes 
'marked*  upon  the  barrel  would  be  transposed, 
and  a  few  pipes  at  somewhat  huge  intervals 
apart  would  be  supplied  by  way  of  bass,  such  as 
D  and  G.  In  organs  with  more  keys,  the  G| 
would  be  inserted,  allowing  the  scale  of  A  to  be 
used.  In  organs  having  a  further  increased 
number  of  keys  the  D|  would  be  Introduced, 
pennitting  the  scale  of  £  to  be  employed ;  and 
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so  ODk  Strange  to  say,  scales  with  flats  were 
never  planned  unless  specially  ordered ;  nor  was 
there  much  provision  for  tunes  in  the  minor  mode 
in  organs  with  comparatively  but  few  '  keys.* 

Some  organs  are  made  having  the  complete 
oompasa  and  with  all  the  chromatic  semitones, 
and  are  'marked'  to  play  overtures,  movements 
of  ^mphonies,  selections  from  operas,  sets  of 
waltzes,  and  other  music  of  that  class  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  The  place  occupied  in 
the  making  of  these  instruments  by  the  late 
John  Robson  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Imhof 
and  Mukle  of  London,  who  supply  a  large  num- 
ber of  mechanical  organs  to  private  houses  in  the 
coimtry  at  prices  ranging  firam  £100  to  £1500. 
One  of  the  compUtest  of  these  instruments  con- 
tains 8  ordinary  stops,  ranging  through  a  com- 
plete chipmatio  scale  of  5^  00- 
tavee,  and  six  solo  stops ;  with  a 
swell  of  three  stops  in  addition 
to  drums,  triangle^  cymbals,  and 
castanets-— in  Ud  a  representation  of  the  entire 
orchestra.  Three  machines  work  the  whole  of  this 
elaborate  apparatus.  The  barrels  can  be  changed 
very  rapidly,  and  as  each  barrel  takes  1 1^  minutes 
to  complete  its  revolutions  there  are  few  move- 
ments of  the  great  symphonies  and  few  overtures 
which  cannot  be  performed,  and  in  fact  the  best 
machines  contain  barrels  for  such  movements  as 
well  as  for  the  operatic  selections  more  usually 
found  on  them. .  The  mechanical  contrivances  in 
these  instruments  are  highly  ingenious,  the  music, 
as  already  remarked,  i^  often  of  the  best,  and  the 
effect  in  a  suitable  space  and  under  proper  cir- 
cumstances is  very  pleasing.  Instruments  of  this 
.character  are  occasionally  famished  with  a  man- 
ual, and  are  then  known  as  '  Barrel  and  Finger 
Organs.* 

The  ordinary  street  organ  was  first  made  by  a 
builder  named  Hicks  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  At  present  the  smallest  kind  has  24 
keys,  sounding  the  following  notes  :~^ 


In  the  second  size  an.  A  is  added  on  the  fifth 
line  of  the  bass  stave,  and  a  C]^  in  the  treble ;  in 
the  third,  size,  an  F,  F  S,  G,  and  A  in  alt ;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  largest  of  all,  the  scale  is  con- 
tinued, up  to  E,  and  C  g  is  added  in  alt.  The 
effect  even  of  simple  modulations  with  such  im- 
perfect means  will  be  easily  understood.  In  fact 
the  'setting'  the  barrels  of  a  street  organ — ^like 
the  hearing  them — must  be  a  constant  struggle 
with  difficulties.  There  are  2  stops,  an  open 
(rarely  of  metal)  and  a^osed  (wood).  The  bar- 
rel is  set  to  play  9  o\^p  tunes.  These  instru- 
ments weigh  from  40  '^>  56  lbs.,  and  cost  from 
j£i8  upwards.  The  pipes  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  at  the  fiEU^iy  of  uie  firm  already  mentioned, 
in  the  Black  Forest,  but  the  barrels  are  'set* — 
i.e.  the  pins  are  inserted — and  the  whcde  put 
together  in  London.  Street  ogans  are  chiefly 
used  in  England,  bat  are  also  lately  exported  to 
South  Ameripi^  tiio  West  ImlS«vi^<^  ^^^^  plftoes. 
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The  umezed  illnstratioii  ahowi  a  croH  aeotton 
of  an  ordinary  barrel  organ,  a  is  the  barrel, 
'set'  round  its  drcumference  with  'pins,*  at  the 
various  intervals,  and  of  the  various  lengths, 
necessary  for  the  music,  and  turned  by  the  worm 
b  on  the  shaft  c,  dd  aie  the  bellows  worhed  by 
the  cranks  ee  on  the  shaft  and  the  connecting 
rods  //,  and  delivering  the  wind  into  an  air 
chamb^  g,  which  runs  to  the  further  end  of  the 
case,  and  is  kept  at  a  uniform  pressure  by  the 
spiral  springs  h  h.  The  air  vessel  again  delivers 
the  wind  into  the  wind-chest  m,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  pipes  nn.  Each  pipe  has  its 
valve  0,  which  is  kept  closed  by  a  spring  until 
the  corresponding  pin  on  the  barrel  raises  the 
trigger  p,  and  forcing  down  the  connecting  wire 
r,  opens  .the  valve  and  admits  wind  to  the  pipe, 
f  f  is  the  case.  Space  being  very  valuable  in 
these  instnunents  the  pipes  are  packed  together 
very  closely,  and  are  often  bent  in  shape  to  fit 
the  demands  of  the  case.  In  the  diagram  one  is 
shown  lying  beneath  the  floor  of  the  l^ows. 

The  barrel  is  made  of  staves,  about  3^  inches 
wide,  of  the  best  pine  wood  without  knots  or 
sap,  and  seasoned  for  many  years  before  being 
used.  At  each  end  of  the  barrel,  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  middle,  is  a  circular  piece  of  luurd 
mahogany  called  a  harreH-Jitcui,  to  which  the 
staves  are  glued  and  pegged.  Tlie  barrel  is  then 
handed  to  the  turner,  who  makes  it  perfectly 
cylindrical,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  cartridge 
paper  and  sometimes  painted.  At  one  end  of 
the  barrel  the  '  head '  is  furnished  with  a  drde 
of  teeth  for  the  worm  connected  with  the  handle 
to  work  in  when  slowly  rotating  the  barrel. 
Projecting  from  this  'head*  is  we  notch-^n^ 
The  number  of  notches  in  the  pin  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  tunes  played  by  the  bcurreL  A 
knife  lowered  into  the  notch  prevents  the  barrel 
from  shifting  its  position.  The  simplest  airange* 
ment  is  for  the  barrel  to  play  a  tune  completely 
through  in  the  course  of  a  single  revolution. 

The  keys  are  usually  7-8ths  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  the  intervening  space  upon  the  barrel  may  be 
filled  either  with  pins  for  producing  fresh  tunes 
to  the  number  of  nine  or  teai,  or  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  original  piece  lasting  for  the  same 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  barreL  In  the 
latter  case  the  'notches*  are  arranged  in  a  spiral 
so  as  to  allow  the  barrel  to  shift  horizontally  to 
left  or  right  at  the  end  of  each  revolution  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  hand. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
speak  of  the  players  of  the  street  organs,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  ^pme  four 
'masters*  in  London,  emplojdng  from  30  to  50 
men  each,  to  whom  the  organs  are  let  out  on 
hire.  The  number  of  ovgans  sold  for  use  in 
London  alone  by  the  house  already  named  is 
about  30  a  year,  but  the  export  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  etc.,  is  also  considerable. 

Barrel  organs  have  been  made  with  three  and 
four  barrels  in  a  droular  revolving  iron  frame. 
The  first  of  the  kind,  containing  four  barrels, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bishop,  sen.,  the  father  of  the 
present  organ-builder  of  that  name,  for  North* 
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allerton  ohuich,  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  iBttK 
Many  years  later  Messrs.  Gray  and  Daviaoo 


made  grinder  organs  with  three  barrels  in  one 
frame.  [£.  J.  H.]  I 

BARRET,  Apollon  Mabik-Rosi,  a  remark- 
able oboe  player,  bom  in  the  south  of  France 
in  1804,  pupil  of  Vogt  at  the  Conservatoire,  solo 
player  at  the  Odton  and  Op^ra  Comique,  and  at 
last  permanently  attached  to  the  Italian  Opera 
in  London  till  1874.  Barret  is  the  author  of  the 
'  Complete  Method  for  the  Oboe,  comprising  all 
the  new  fingerings,  new  tables  of  shakes,  soJes, 
exerdses,*  etc.    He  died  Mar.  8,  1879.     [F.  G.] 

BARRETT,  John,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow,  was 
music  master  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  organist 
of  Uie  churoh  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  about  17 10. 
Many  songs  by  him  are  in  the  collections  of  the 
period,  particularly  in  D*nrfey*s  'Wit  and 
Mirth,  or.  Pills  to  purge  Melandioly,'  in  which 
is  '  lanthe  the  lovely,*  which  furnished  Gay  with 
the  time  for  his  song  'When  he  holds  up  his 
hand*  in  'The  Beggar's  Opera.*  Barrett  com- 
posed  overtures  and  act  tunes  for  'Love*8  last 
shift,  tjr.  The  Fool  in  Fashion,'  1696,  'Tun- 
bridge  Walks,'  1703,  and  'Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,*  1703.  [W.  H.H.] 

BARRIN6T0N,  Daines,  the  Hon.,  bom  in 
London  1727,  died  there  1800,  Recorder  of 
Bristol  and  puisne  judge  in  Wales,  is  mentioned 
here  as  the  author  of  an  account  of  Mozart 
during  his  visit  to  London  in  1764*  at  eight 
years  of  age,  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions* 
for  1780  (vol.  xi.).  Barrington  also  published 
'Miscellanies'  (London,  1781),  in  which  the 
foregoing  account  is  repeated,  and  a  similar  9U> 
count  is  given  of  the  early  powers  of  fi)ur  other 
children,  William  Crotch,  Charles  and  Samuel 
Wesley,  and  Lord  Mornington.  [M.  C.  C.^ 
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•BAKNBYr  JosKPR,  born  «t  YoA  Ai%.  la; 
1838,  a  chorister  ^n  York  Minaitq:,  and } student 
at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music :  was  for.  ninQ 
years  organist  ot  St^  Andiew^s/  -Wells  Street, 
London,  and  contri{)uted  mach  to  the  .excellence 
of  the  services  at  that  church.  Conductor  of 
'Bamby*s  Choir/- of  the  *  Oratorio  Concerts,*  and 
of  the  Koyal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society;  and 
appointed  to  the  important  post  of  succentor  and 
diroctor  of  musical  instruction  at  Eton  College, 
1875.  Mr.  Bamby  has  published  an  oratorio, 
'  Kebekah,'  which  contains  some  diarming  modem 
music,  and  many  other  compositions,  both  sacred 
and  secular.  He  edited  the  'Hymnary'  for 
Messrs.  Novello,  to  which  he  contributed  many 
tunes,  jusUy.  admired  for  beauty  of  melody  and 
harmony.  [K  F.  RJ 

BABSANTI,  Fbancesco,  bom  at  Lucca 
about  1690.  In  1 714  he  accompanied  Geminiani 
to  Enghmd,  which  country  henceforth  became 
his  own.  He  played  both  the  flute  and  oboe,  the 
latter  for  many  years  in  the  opera  band.  He 
held  a  lucrative  situation  in  Scotland,  and  while 
there  made  and  published  *  A  Collection  of  Old 
Scots*  Tunes,  with  the  Bass  for  Violoncello  or 
Harpsichord,'  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1 743).  After  his 
return  to  England  about  1750,  he  played  the 
viola  at  the  opera  in  winter  and  Vauxhall  in 
summer.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  exertions  of  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  a  singer  and  actress  of  considerable 
ability.  His  other  publications  include  '  Twelve 
ccmcertos  for  violins,*  and  Six  '  Antifone*  in  the 
style  of  Palestrina.  [M.  C.  C] 

BABTEI,  GiROLAHO,  general  of  the  Augustin 
order  of  monks  at  Borne  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  From  two  somewhat  obscure 
passages  in  Baini*s  *  Memorie*  we  gather  that  he 
,  published  at  Bome  in  1618  some  masses  for  eight 
voices,  some  ricercari  for  two  voices,  and  two 
books  of  concerti  for  two  voices.  To  these  F^tis 
adds  some  'Besponsoria*  for  four  equal  voices, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1607. 

BABTHEL,  Johann  Chbistian,  bom  at 
Plauen  1776,  a  musician  from  a  very  early 
age,  in  1789  played  at  the  house  of  Doles 
before  Moz^^,  who  praised  him  highlv,  and 
,  soon  after  entered  the  school  of  St.  Thomas 
at  Leipslc  as  a  pupil  of  J.  A.  Hiller.  At 
sixteen,  on  Hiller  s  recommendation,  he  was 
appointed  concert- conductor  to  the  court  of 
Schoneburg,  and  some  time  afterwards  occupied 
a  similar  post  at  Greitz.  In  1806,  on  the 
death  of  J.  G.  Erebs,  Was  appointed  organist 
to  the  court  of  Altenburg,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1831.  [M.  C.  C] 

BABTHELEMON,  Frak^ois  Hippolitb, 
bom  at  Bourdeaux  July  37,  I74iy  was  the  son 
of  a  French  government  officer  and  an  Irish 
lady.  He  commenced  life  as  an  officer  in  the 
liiah  brigade,  but  being  induced  by  the  Earl 
of  Kelly,  a  well-known  amateur  composer,  to 
change  hii  profession  for  that  of  music,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  violinists 
of  his  time.    In  1765  he  came  to  England,  an4 
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T«^  '6dgag^  as  leadoir  of  ithe  opem-barid.  In: 
1766  he;  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  » 
serious  opera  called  'Pebpidv  and  in  the 
same  year  married  Miss  Mwy  Young,  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  A  me  and  Mrs.  Lampe,  and  a  £ftvourit& 
singer.  In  1768  Garriok  engaged  him  to  com- 
pos^ the  music  for  the  burletta  of  'Orpheus,! 
mtit)jiuoed  in,  his  farce  'A  P^p  behind  the 
Curtain,*  the  great  success  of  which  led  to  his 
composing  the  music  for  other  pieces  brought 
out  at  the  same  theatre;  In  1 768  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  produced  there  a  pastoral  opera  called 
*Le-fleuve  Scamandre.*  In  1770  BarthSlemon 
became  leader  at  Vauxhall  Gardens.  In  1776 
lie  left  England  with  his  wife  for  aprofessional 
tour  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Ranee.  At 
Florence  Barth^lemon,  at  the  request  of  th6 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  set  to  music  the  Abate 
Semplici*s  oratorio  'Jefle  in  Masfa.*  He  re^ 
turned  to  England  late  in  1777.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bev.  Jacob  Duch^,  chap- 
lain to  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  led  to  his 
composing,  about  1780,  the  well-known  tune 
for  the  morning  hymn  'Awake,  my  soul.*  In 
1784  Barth^lemon  and  his  wife  made  a  pro- 
fessional visit  to  Dublin.  In  1791-5  he  con^ 
tracted  an  intimacy  with  Haydn«  then  in  Lon- 
don. On  Sept.  20,  1799,  ^'^'  BartheUmon 
died.  Besides  the  oompositions  above  named 
Barth^Umon  wrote  the  music  for  the  fbllowing 
dramatic  pieces:— »* The  Enchanted  Girdle*; 
'  The  Judgment  of  Paris,*  1 768 ;  '  The  Election,^ 
1774 ;  "The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  1774 ;  'Belphe- 
gor,*  1778;  and  several  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments,  concertos  and  duos  for  the  violin, 
lessons  for  tho  pianoforte,  and  preludes  for  the 
organ.  As  a  player  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  firmness  of  his  hand,  the  purity  of  his  tone, 
and  his  admirable  manner  of  executing  an 
adagio.     He  died  July  20, 1808.        [W.  H.  H.] 

BABTHOLDY,  Jacob  Salomon,  of  a  Jewish 
family,  bom  at  Berlin  1779,  died  in  Bome 
1825,  a  Prussian  diplomatist,  and  author  of  an 
important  article  in  the  Berlin  '  Musikalischer 
Zeitung*  for  1805,  'Ueber  den  Volksgesang  der 
Sicilianer.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BABTHOLOMEW,  William,  bom  in  London 
1793;  died  Aug.  18,  1867.  A  man  of  many 
accomplishments — chemist,  violin-player,  and  ex- 
cellent flower-painter;  but  to  the  English  public 
familiar  as  the  translator  or  adapter  of  the  words  of 
most  of  Mende]Bsohn*s  vocal  works.  The  English 
text  of ' St.  Paul*  was  adapted  by  Mr.  W.  Ball, 
but  'Antigone '  (for  which  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  merit  from  the  King  of  Prussia), '  Atha- 
lie,*  '(Edipus,*  'LaudaSion,'  the^Walpurgisnight,' 
the  Finale  to  '  Loreley,'  *  Elijah,*  and  the  frag- 
ments of  '  Christus,*  vriih  most  of  Mendelssohn  s 
songs,  were  Mr.  Bartholomew*8  work — not,  as 
any  one  familiar  with  Mendelssohn  s  habits  wi^ 
believe,  without  constant  suggestion  and  super- 
vision from  the  composer.  'Hear  my  Prayer* 
was  competed  at  Mr.  Bartholomew's  request 
for  the  concerts  of  Miss  Mounsey,  a  lady  whom 
he  married  in  1853.  Besides  th^^  above,  Mr. 
digitized  by^OOgle 
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BarUiolofiiew  wvole  EngUih  words  for  Mini's 
'Joeeph*  (by  oommMid  of  the  Queen) ;  Spohr*s 
'JesMmd*';  Goeta's  'Bli,*  'Naeman/  and  'The 
Draem';  And  Mn.  BarthbIomew*>  *The  Na*i* 
▼ity/  etc.  For  the  lest  few  yean  of  his  life  he 
wie  mnfined  to  hie  room  by  peralybof  the  lower 
Bmbe.  [G.] 

BARTI^IMAN,  Jaios,  was  bom  Sept.  ig, 
1769,  probably  at  Westminster,  and  educated 
imder  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  oharisters*  school  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  soon  showed  yoioe 
and  capacity  far  beyond  his  fellow  pupiU,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  his  master.  His 
voice  while  it  remained  a  soprano  was  remark- 
able for  strength  and  fine  quality  of  tone.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  boy-singer  by  his 
refined  and  expressive  rendering  of  I^.  Greene's 
solo  anthem,  'Acquaint  thyself  with  God.'  He 
was  greatly  patronised  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in 
whose  femily  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  (see  Miss 
Hawkinses  'Anecdotes').  In  1788  his  name 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  bass  chorister, 
at  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music,  where  he 
remained  till  I791,  when  he  quitted  it  to 
assume  the  post  c^  first  solo  bass  at  the  newly 
established  V  ocal  Concerts.  In  1 795  he  returned 
to  the  Ancient  Concerts,  and  immediately  took 
the  station  which,  till  compelled  by  ill  health, 
he  never  quitted,  of  principal  bass  singer  in  the 
first  concert  of  the  metropolis.  Before  Battle- 
man's  time  only  one  bass  solo  of  Purcell's  had 
been  heard  at  these  concerts— that  of  the  Cold 
Genius  in  the  '  Frost  Scene '  of  '  King  Arthur.' 
It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  making  uS  ac- 

auainted  with  those  magnificent  monuments  of 
ie  giant  of  English  composers, '  Let  the  dreadful 
Engines,'  'Thy  Genius,  lol'  'Ye  twice  ten 
hundred  Deities,'  '  Hark,  my  Daridcar.'  In  the 
short  course  of  one  season  he  revived  them  all,  and 
oontinued  to  sing  them  with  unabated  applause 
imtil  he  sang  no  more.  Bartleman's  execution 
was  that  of  his  time  and  school,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  written  divisions ;  his  own  ornaments 
were  few,  simple,  and  chaste,  and  always  in  strict 
keeping  with  the^eeling  of  the  air  in  which  th^ 
were  introduced.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  embittered  by  disease  which  he  vainly 
struggled  against.  He  died  April  15,  iSai,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster.  His 
epitaph  is  by  Dean  Ireland.  He  formed  a  large 
and  valuable  musical  library,  which  was  sold  by 
auction  by  White  of  Storey's  Gate,  shortly  after 
his  death.  {Harmonioon,  1830;  Spoks  of  Aneient 
Concerts;  PrivaU  Sourea.)  [E.  F.  B.] 

BABTLETT,  John,  an  English  murician  of 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  'A  Book  of  Ayres,  with  a 
Triplidtie  of  Musicke,  whereof  the  First  Part  is 
for  the  Lute  or  Orpharion,  and  Yiole  de  Gamba, 
and  4  Parts  to  Smg:  the  Second  Part  is  for 
a  Trebles,  to  sing  to  the  Lute  and  Yiole :  The 
Third  Part  is  for  the  Lute  and  one  Yoyce, 
and  the  Yiole  di  Gramba,'  1606.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  '  Bight  Honourable  his  singular  good  Lord 
and  Mabter,  Sir  Edward  Seymore.'    Bartlett 
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took  hif  degree  as  Mus.  Bao.  at  Ozferd  in 
1610.  (Wood,  Mluna  Omm,;  Bimbaalt,  Bib, 
Mad,)  £E.  F.  B.] 

BABTOLIN^  VnrGiirzio,  avefygood  second 
soprano,    appeared   in   London,   1783,    in    'D 
Convito,'  a  comic  opera  by  Bertoni.    In    the 
next  season  he  took  part  in  '  L' Olimpiade,'  a 
pasticcio;   and  in   1784  he  sang  in  AnfessTs 
'Issipile*  and  'Due  Gtemelle,'  and  the  'Demo- 
foonte '  of  Bertoni.    He  sang  also  in  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey 
that  year,  and  in  1786  we  find  him  still  in  Lon- 
don, performing  in  Tardhi's  'Yitginia.'    He  was 
singing  with  success  at  Cassel  m  1 79a.      [J.  M.] 
BABYTON,   also   Yiola  di   Babdonb   or 
BoRDOVB.  Portions  is  the  Italian  fer' drone,' and 
Leopold  MoEart, 
in    his    'Yiolin- 
School,'  contends 
that  the  tone  of 
this    instrument^ 
owing  probably  to 
the  vibration   of 
the    sympathetic 
metal-stringii,  was 
suggestive  of  the 
hum  of  the  bee. 

TheBaiytoD,a 
stringed  in8tn>> 
ment  not  onliks 
the  viola  da  gam- 
ba, played  with  a 
bow,  was  in  use  up 
to  the  end  of  tbs 
1 8th  centuryj  but 
owing  probaUy  to 
its  complicated 
mechanism  and  to 
the  weakness  of 
its  tone,  which 
rendered  it  unfit 
for  use  in  orches- 
tral playing^  is 
now  entirely  ob- 
solete. Its  nedc 
was  very  broad, 
hollowed  out,  and 
open  at  the  back.- 
It  was  usuallT 
mounted  wiln 
six  or  seven  catgut 
strings,  stretched 
over  the  fingvi^ 
board,  and  played 
<m  with  the  bow; 
while  the  metsll 
strings,  vaiyifljl 
in  number  from  nine  to  twenty-four,  and  runniif 
underneath  the  fini^erboard,  were  pinched  wi£ 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  acted  at  tb9 
same  time  as  sympathetic  strings.  The  catgull 
strings  were  tuned  as  follows : — 
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LetypOld  Moourt  considered  it  oftie  of  Ihe  love^est 
of  instnimente ;  and  when  we  hear  that  Haydn 
for  a  connderable  time  tried  hazd  to  learn  to 
play  ity  we  must  regret  its  being  now  00  entirely 
tieglected. 

€.  F.  Pohl,  in  his  Biography  of  Haydn  (Berlin, 
1875),  gives  US  the  following  notioes  oonceming 
thebaiyton. 

I.  Makers :— M.  Feldlen  (1656),  H.  Kramer 
(1714),  D.  A.  Stadhnann  (1733),  J.  Stadlmann 
(1750),  all  of  Vienna ;  Joachim  l^elke  at  Ham- 
btng  (1686),  maker  of  the  fine  specimen  In  the 
8.  Kensington  Museum,  from  whioh  our  cat  is 
taken ;  and  Andreas  Stainer,  of  Abeam  in  tlia 
a>ttl  (1660). 

a.  Performers  :—M.  A.  Berti,  Vienna  (1721- 
1740);  Signor  Fanant,  London  (1744);  AbeH, 
London  (1759-87).  Anton  Kraft,  Karl  Frans 
and  Andreas  lidl,  members  of  Prince  Esterhazy's 
private  band  mider  Haydn  (lidl  played  in  con- 
certs in  England  in  1776);  Friedel,  member  of 
the  royal  bend  at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Fauner 
(1794)  and  V.  Hanschka  (1795-1823)  are  named 
as  accomplished  amateuivperformers. 

3.  CcMnposers : — Niemecz,  L.  Tomasini  and  A« 
Kraft  of  Esterhaz,  Wenzl  Pichl,  Ferd.  Paer, 
Weigl  and  Eybler,  all  of  Vienna ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Haydn.  Pohl  enumerates  no  less  than 
1^5  compositions  of  Haydn's  for  the  instrument ; 
VIZ.  6  Duets  for  two  barytons,  la  Sonatas  for 
baryton  and  violoncello,  1 2  Divertimenti  for  two 
barytone  and  bass,  1 25  Divertimenti  for  baryton, 
viola  and  violoncello ;  17  so-called  Cassations ;  3 
Concertos  for  baryton  with  accompaniment  of 
two  violins  and  bass.  [P.  D.] 

BABYTON  (ItaL  Baryton;  Fr.  Baise-Taille, 
Concordant).  The  male  voice  intermediate  to 
the  bass  and  the  tenor.  The  compound  0€ipi6ir» 
Toif09  signifies  'of  heavy  Urnbre^ — in  this  in- 
stance, in  relaJt^  to  the  tenor.  It  is  therefore  a 
misnomer ;  for,  however  dose  their  approximation 
in  compass,  the  quality  of  what  is  now  understood 
by  the  baryton  voice  unmistakeably  marks  it  as 
a  high  bass,  not  a  low  tenor.  The  recognition 
of  this  important  fact  is  manifest  in  the  works 
of  the  majority  of  modem  composers.  One  in- 
stance out  of  many  will  suffice.  The  principal 
part  in  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  'Elijah*  ranges 
from  the  C  in  the  bass  stave  to  the  F  afbove  it, 
very  rarely  descending  below  the  former  note. 
Sung/as  it  might  be  with  perfect — or  too  much — 
ease,  by  a  low  tenor,  it  would  obviously  lose  all 
its  dignity  and  breadth.  Since  the  production  of 
Mozart*s  'Nozze  di  Figaro'  and  'Don  Giovanni' 
the  baryton  voice  has  found  much  &vour  with 
composers,  and  been  cultivated  with  unpre- 
cedented success.  Innumerable  principal  parts 
have  been  written  for  it;  and  not  to  speak  of 
artists  of  this  class  still  before  the  public,  the 
names  of  Bartleman  in  England,  of  Ambroigetti 
in  Italy,  and  of  Martin  in  France,  are  historical. 
[BassJ.  [J.  H,] 

BASEVI,  Abbako,  a  learned  Florentine  mn- 
BdaDy  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  musical 
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periodical  'Aitnonia*  and  of  itft  eont!nnati6ii 
'  Bocoherini,*  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Society  del  Quartette,'  which  has  done  much  to 
Introduce  German  mtsrio  into  Italy.  Basevi  itt 
the  composer  of  two  operas,  *  Bomilda  ed  Ezae- 
lino,'  pix)duced  at  the  Teatro  Alfieri  in  March 
1840,  and  'Enrico  Odoardo'  at  the  Peigola  in 
1847  >  ^®  author  of  theoretical  WotIls  oH  musio^ 
of  a  treatise  'Sulla  didnazione,'  and  a  'Studi6 
delle  opere  di  G.  Verdi,  1859.'  [F.  G.] 

BASnj,  or  BASILY,  Dohbnioo  Aitdbba* 
ohapel-master  at  Loreto  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  He  died  in  1775.  Santini's  collection 
contained  works  by  him ;  and  a  set  of  twenty* 
four  studies  of  his  for  the  clavier,  entitled 
'  Musica  universale,'  etc.  was  printed  by  Aless- 
andri  of  Venice,  and  is  not  without  merit.  His 
son  Fbavcbsco  was  bom  in  1766,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  &ther  the  boy  was  sent  to  Rome 
and  became  a  scholar  of  Jakhaooiti.  While 
still  young  he  was  made  chapel  •  master  at 
Foligno.  His  first  appearance  in  opera  was 
at  Milan,  in  'La  beila  incognita,'  when  he 
was  twentv-two.  For  Bome  he  wrote  'La 
Locandiera  (1789);  for  Florence  'Achille  nell' 
assedio  di  Troja'  (1798)  and  the  'Ritomo 
d'Ulysse'  (1799),  and  for  Venice  'Antigone.' 
Later  he  became  chapel-master  at  Macerata, 
and  wrote  a  large  number  of  comio  operas  for 
Venice,  not  all  equally  successful.  He  then 
made  a  rich  marriage,  which  enabled  him  to 
give  up  work,  but  the  marriage  turned  out 
unhappy,  and  after  a  separation,  in  1816,  he 
returned  to  his  former  post  at  Loreto.  For 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples  Basil!  composed  an 
oratorio,  '  Sansone,'  in  which  Lablache  sang  the 
chief  part.  A  requiem  which  he  had  written 
for  Jannaconi  wasperformed  on  March  23, 1816, 
at  the  ApostW  Church  in  Bome.  In  1827  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Conservatorio  at 
Milan,  where  it  was  his  fortune  to  refuse 
admission  to  Verdi.  In  August  1837  he  was 
called  to  Bome  to  take  the  place  of  chapel- 
master  at  St.  Peter's,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Fioravanti,  and  remained  there  tiU  his  own  death 
on  March  25,  1850.  While  at  Bome  he  was 
made  very  unhappy  by  his  inability  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal  to  perform  the  great 
masterpieces  of  old  Italian  church  music.  If 
supported  in  his  wish  a  great  revival  might 
have  been  accomplished,  but  with  Basili  the 
last  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  Italian  church 
music  hu  perished,  a  doom  which  neither  Eos- 
fini  nor  Verdi— whose  style  the  rigid  Bssili 
would  hardly  have  approved—have  done  much  to 
avert.  In  addition  to  many  operas,  besides  those 
already  named,  and  much  church  music,  Basili 
composed  symphonies  in  the  style  of  Haydn,  one 
of  which  used  often  to  be  played  at  Brussels 
under  F4tis'  conducting,  and  always  with  great 
applause.  [F.  G.] 

BASS.  (Ger.  Bom;  "Ft.  Bane;  Ital.  Somo.) 
The  lower  or  grave  part  of  the  musical  S3niteiD, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  treble,  which  is 
the  hiffh  or  acute  part.    The  limits  of  the  two 
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ave  genera%  rsUier  vague,  but  middle  C  is  the 
practical  division  between  them.  Attempts  have 
rbeen  made  to  spell  the  word  'base*;  but  this 
proceeds  from  a  mistake.  *  < Bass'  derives  its 
form  from  the  French  or  Italian,  though  ulti- 
mately from  the  Greek  fidait  in  its  sense  of 
foundation  or  support,  the  bass  being  that  which 
supports  the  humony.  In  former  times  this 
was  much  more  obvious  than  it  is  now,  when 
a  single  bass  line  represented  a  whole  piece,  and 
an  accompanyist  was  satisfied  with  the  addition 
of  figures,  from  which  he  deciphered  the  rest  of 
the  harmony  without  having  it  written  out  in 
fiill.  The  importance  of  melody,  which  is  a 
development  of  more  modem  styles,  has  some' 
what  obliterated  this  impression,  and  music 
seems  to  most  people  now- a -days  to  depend 
more  upon  the  upper  part  than  to  rest  upon  the 
lower.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BASS  is  also  the  lowest  or  deepest  of  male 
voices. 

By  the  old  masters  those  notes  of  the  bass  voice 
only  were  employed  which  could  be  placed  on  the 
bass  stave,  eleven  in  number.  By  the  modems 
this  compass  has  been  largely  extended,  chiefly 
upwards.  For  whereas  even  the  employment  of 
the  lower  £  is  now  exceptional,  and  that  of  the 
D  below  it  most  rare,  its  double  octave,  and 
even  the  F  and  Fl  above  it,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  called  into  requisition,  even  in  choral 
music.  Examples  dating  even  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  point  to  the  existence  of 
bass  voices  of  extraordinary  extent.  The  Ser- 
vices (intended  for  choral  performance)  of  Blow 
and  his  contemporaries  abound  in  deep  notes; 
and  in  a  solo  Anthem,  '  They  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  shijps,*  composed  no  doubt  for  an  excep- 
tional performer,  Mr.  Gostling,  of  His  Majesty  s 
Chapel  Boyal,  as  well  as  for  a  special  oc- 
casion— the  escape  of  King  Charles  II  and  the 
Duke  of  York  from  shipwreck  —  Purcell  has 
employed  repeatedly  both  the  lower  D  and  the 
£  two  octaves  and  a  tone  above  it.  Handel 
however  has  employed  a  still  more  extended 
compass.  In  a  song  for  Polifemo,  '  Nel  Africauo 
selve,'  frx)m  his  early  Acis  and  Galatea,  is  the 
following  passage,  quoted  by  Chrysander  (Handel, 


A  contemporary  singer,  BoscfHi,  might  by  aU  ac- 
counts have  sung  these  passages — Sie  groups  of 
high  notes  in  the  third  or  falsetto  register. 

No  theory  resting  on  difference  of  pitch  will 
account  for  such  passages.  If  the  diuroh-pitch 
of  the  T7th  century  was  lower  than  that  of  our 
own  time,  the  lower  notes  employed  in  them  be- 
come still  more  astonishing  to  us  than  they  are 
already ;  if  (as  is  probable  if  not  certain)  that 
pitch  was  higher  than  our  own,  the  higher  notes 
will  stand  in  the  same  predicament.  The  \m- 
questionably  greater  compass  of  the  basses,  and 
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even  tenors^* of  former  times,  is  however  ex* 
plained  by  th&  &ct,  that  judicious  training, 
while  it  increases  the  intensity  and  flexibility, 
and  improves  the  quality  and  equality  of  a 
voice,  diminishes  its  compass.  Voices  of  exten- 
sive rangeare  rarely  homogeneous;  and  their  ^im&ne 
or  quaUty  is  generally  found  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  extent.  More  than  one  passage 
in  Milton,  beyond  doubt  a  competent  judge,  in- 
dicates the  existence,  at  any  rate  in  Itidy,  of 
considerable  vocal  skill  even  in  the  1 7th  century ; 
and  if  half  that  has  come  down  to  us  respecting 
the  accomplishments  of  Balthazar  Febbi  be  trae, 
one  singer  at  least  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
that  century  of  extraordinary  skilL  But  prior  to 
the  end  of  it,  when  the  first  Italian  schools  were 
opened  at  Bologna  under  Pistooohi,  singing,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  was  an  art,  skm  in 
which  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, and  instruction  in  which  had  not  extezuled 
beyond  the  land  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  extraor- 
dinary therefore  that  in  the  North  of  Europe 
very  extensive — in  other  words,  untrained — ^voicea 
existed  in  the  17th  century  in  greater  number 
than  now. 

The  intensity  or  power.of  the  bass  voice  is  due  to 
the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  tenor,  the  contralto, 
the  soprano,  or  indeed  of  any  other  wind-instru- 
ment— the  capacity  and  free  action  of  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  it  collects  and  ejects  air — m 
the  human  body,  the  lungs.  Its  'volume'  de- 
pends on  the  capacity  of  the  pharynx,  the  cavity 
at  the  back  of  the.  mouth,  between  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  the  veil  of  the  palate,  the  part 
of  the  vocal  mechanism  most  easily  open  to 
inspection.  As  with  all  well-endowed  vocalists, 
the  jaw  of  the  bass  is  generally  wide,  the  : 
tongue  large,  the  teeth  snmll,  and  the  mouth  | 
capable  of  easy  expansion.  Tlie  bass  singer  is 
generally  above,  as  the  tenor  is  generally  below, 
the  middle  height. 

The  bass  voice  is  of  three  tfnds ;  the  JBcuso 
profondo,  the  Basso  cantante,  and  the  Baryton, 
To  these  may  be  added  the  altogether  ex- 
ceptional Contra-Basso,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Basso  profondo  as  the  insfarument 
so  called  does  to  the  violoncello.  This  voice, 
found,  or  at  least  cultivated  only  in  Russia,  is  bj 
special  training  made  to  descend  with  fikcility  to 


C  below  the  bass  stave. 


:,  and  even  two^ 


three,  and  four  notes  lower. 

The  Basso  profondo  and  the  Basso  eamtctnte  are 
distinguished  rather  by  their  quality  than  their 
compass ;  that  of  botii  extending  occasionally 
from  the  E  flat  below  the  bass  stave  to  the  F 
above  it.  This  possible  oompass  is  frequently  in- 
creased by  a  third  register,  or  faU^tto,  of  a  quality 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  or  second. 
The  English  male  counter-tenor  is  in  general 
a  bass  whose  second  and  third  registers  have 
been  cultivated  exclusively,  always  to  the  de- 
terioration, sometimes  to  tne  destruotiony  of  tl» 
first. 

The  employment  o£<%as8es  and  baiytonji  in 
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prmnpal  cbancten  <m  the  operaiio  stage,  thotigli 
frequent  only  nnce  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
oeDtnry,  dates  from  a  mudi  earlier  epoch.  In- 
sUDoes  of  it  ma^  be  found  in  the  operas  of 
LuDy  and  his  imitators,  native  and  foreign.  Its 
•Qbeeqoently  increased  frequency  may  still  be 
ftttriboted  to  the  French,  with  whom  dramatic 
propriety,  in  opera^  has  always  taken  precedence 
of  moaoal  effect.  Gluck  and  his  contemporary 
Piodnni,  whose  laurels  were  chiefly  gathered  on 
ihB  French  stage,  both  employ  tiiis  cbss  of  voice 
laigely;  bnt  it  tnt  assumed  its  still  greater  im* 
partance  in  the  opems  of  Mozart,  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  composer  to  recognise  the 
fret  that  thebaiyton  or  higher  bass  is  the  average 
and  iherefiare  typical,  voice  of  man.  To  the  pro- 
mmence  given  both  to  the  bass  and  the  baryton 
voice  in  Ms  later  operas  he  was  doubtless  urged 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  not  the  least  being  a 
paoGtty  of  competent  tenors  in  the  companies 
for  whidi  he  had  to  write.  To  this  however 
most  be  added  the  decline,  in  number,  excel- 
knoe,  uid  popularity,  of  the  class  of  vocalists' 
of  which  Farinelli  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type;  and  (doeely  connected  with  this)  to  an 
increased  craving  for  dramatic  effect^  onlv  at- 
tainable by  the  employment  of  basses  and  oary- 
tons,  among  whom  as  a  rule— liable  however  to 
gplendid  exceptions'— singing  actors  have  always 
Iwen  found  in  the  greatest  excellence  and  num- 
ber. Hus  change  in  the  once  established  order 
of  things  has  not  been  brought  about  without 

Srotesi  A  distinguished  amateur,  the  Earl  of 
fount- Edgecumbe,  whose  'Musical  Reminis- 
cences' embody  an  account  of  the  Italian  Opera 
in  Eng^d  from  1773  to.  1834,  says,  in  reference 
to  it:— 'The  generality  of  voices  are  (now) 
haasee,  which,  for  want  of  better,  are  thrust  up 
into  serious  operas  where  they  used  only  to 
occapv  tibe  last  place,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
mdcK^,  sAid  total  subversion  of  harmony,  in 
which  ihe  lowest  part  is  their  peculiar  province. 
These  new  singers  are  called  by  the  novel  appella- 
tion (^  ha$90  carUanie  (which  by-the-bye  is  a  kind 
of  apology,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
ought  not  to  sing),  and  take  the  lead  in  operas 
wiUi  as  much  propriety  as  if  the  double-bass 
were  to  do  so  in  the  orchestra,  and  play  the  part 
of  the  first  fiddle.  A  bass  voice  is  too  unbend- 
ii^  and  deficient  in  sweetness  for  single  songs, 
and  fit  only  for  those  of  inferior  chsjracter,  or 
of  the  bufifo  style.  Jn  duettos  it  does  not  coalesce 
so  weQ  with  a  female  voice,  on  account  of  the 
too  great  distance  between  them,  and  in  fuller 
pieces  the  ear  cannot  be  satisfied  without  some 
good  intermediate  voices  to  fill  up  the  interval, 
■od  complete  the  harmony.'  And  he  adds  in  a 
aote^ '  It  baa  always  surprised  me  that  the  prin- 
cipal ciharacta^  in  two  of  Mozart's  operas  should 
kave  been  written  for  basses,  namely.  Count 
Almaviva  and  Don  Giovanni,  both  of  which 
teem  partioolarly  to  want  the  more  lively 
tones  of  a  tenor ;  and  I  can  account  for  it  in  no 
Mmt  wise  than  by  supposing  they  were  written 
ftr  »—  paiticalar  singer  who  had  a  bass  voice, 
Jor  J10  ]iaA  doi«s  flo  in.  no  other  instance.'    ^^ 
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In 


makhig  this  last  assertion  the  venerable  writer 
forgot  or  ignored  Mozart's  'Cosl  &n  tutte,* 
'Die  Zauberflote,'  and  'Die  Entfuhrung  aus 
dem  Serail,'  in  all  of  which  basses  are  employed 
for  principal  characters.  His  argument,  how- 
ever, though  ingenious,  is  based  on  an  assump- 
tion unjustified  and  unjustifiable  by  either 
theory  or  practice — that  melody  inevitably 
occupies,  or  is  only  effective  in,  an  upper  part. 
The  example  of  Mozart>  which  he  so  severely 
denounces,  has  been  followed  largely  by  Bos- 
sini  and  all  the  operatic  composers  of  later 
tiaies.  In  the  majority  of  their  operas  hcuti 
cantanH  appear  in  large  numbers,  without  any 
'kind  of  apology/  and  persons  who  'ought 
not  to  sing'  do  so,  greatly  to  the  enhancement 
of  dramatic  effect  and  the  pleasure  of  their 
hearers.    [Babtton.]  [J.  H.] 

BASS-BAB,  an  oblong  piece  of  wood,  fixed 
lengthwise  inside  the  belly  of  the  various  instru' 
ments  belonging  to  the  violin-tribe,  running  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  strings^  below  the 
G  string,  and  acting  as  a  beam  or  girder  to 
strengthen  the  bellv  against  the  pressure  of  the 
left  foot  of  the  bridge,  as  the  sound-post  does 
against  that  of  the  right  foot.  It  is  the  only 
essential  part  of  the  instrument  which,  owing  t<> 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  pitch,  has  had  to 
undergo  an  alteration  since  Stradivari's  time. 
Tartini  states,  in  the  year  1 734,  that  the  tension 
of  the  strings  on  a  violin  was  equal  to  a  weight 
of  63  lbs.,  while  now*a-days  it  is  calculated  at 
more  than  80  lbs.  This  enormous  increase  of 
pressure  requires  for  the  belly  a  proportionate 
addition  of  bearing-power,  and  this  could  only 
be  given  by  strengthening  the  bass-bar,  whid^ 
has  been  done  by  giving  it  a  slight  additional 
depth  at  the  centre,  and  adding  considerably 
to  its  length.  In  consequence  of  this  we  hardly 
ever  find  in  an  old  instrument  the  original  bass- 
bar  of  the  maker,  just  as  rarely  as  the  original 
sound-post  or  bri<^e,  all  of  which,  however, 
can  be  made  as  wdl  by  anv  experienced  living 
violin-maker  as  by  the  original  Stradivari  or 
AmatL  [P.  D.] 

BASS  CLABINET,  an  instrument  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  ordinary  darinet,  but 
speaking  an  octave  lower.  The  one  most  gen- 
erally used  is  that  in  Bb,  but  Wagner  writes  for 
one  in  A,  and  a  third  in  G  has  been  employed. 
They  are  all  slow- speaking  hollow-toned  in- 
struments, rather  wanting  in  power.  The  clarinet 
quality  is  less  marked  ^an  m  the  acuter  forms 
of  the  instrument,  insomuch  that  they  more  re- 
semble an  organ  pipe  of  bourdon  tone.  Meyer- 
beer, fix>m  his  friendship  with  Sax,  who  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  instrument,  has  in- 
troduced it  in  his  operas  and  other  works.  In 
the  fifth  act  of  '  The  Hu^enots '  there  is  a  fine 
declamatory  passage  for  it  in  Bb,  exhibiting  its 
extreme  lower  oompaas  :— 


Soto. 
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BASS  CLARINET. 


In  the  Ooronatioii  March  of  the  '  Proph^te'  it 
takes  the  melody,  and  in  Auber's  Exhibition 
March  two  audi  instruments  are  employed.  It  is 
written  in  the  treble  or  tenor  clef,  the  latter  being 
better,  m  iwwimilating  its  part  to  that  for  the 
bassoon.  Although  occasionally  of  value  for  pro- 
ducing exceptional  effects,  it  does  not  present  any 
great  advantages  for  orchestral  use.       [W.H.S.j 

BASS  CLEF.  The  well-known  mark  of  the 
bass  ^  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  F,  which 
clef,  ,  has  in  the  course  of  centuries  arrived 
at  its  present  riiape.  in  the  same  way  that  the 
G  and  C  hi^ve  altered  their  forms. 

The  early  sub -division  of  the  graver  male 
voices  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  positions  on 
the  stave  occupied  by  the  bass  or  F  clef.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  this  clef  ^for 
whatever  variety  of  bass  voice)  has  occupied 
the  fourth  line  exdunvely.    Up  to  that  period 

its  occasional  position  on  the  third  line  gs^^ 

indicated  that  the  music  following  it  was  for  the 
baryton  voice ;  the  stave  so  initiated  being 
called  the  baiyton  stave.  At  a  still  earlier 
epoch  the  bass  clef  was  sometimes  placed  on  the 


Jifih  line, 


This  has90  profondo  stave. 


which  makes  room  for  two  more  notes  below 
than  can  be  placed  on  the  bass  stave  proper,  is 
used  (among  others)  by  L.  Lossius  in  his  '  Psal- 
modia'  (Wittenbach,  1579),  and  more  recently 
by  Praetorius  in  hb  'Cantiones  Sacrae*  (,Ham- 
burg,  162  a).  It  does  not  seem  however  at  any 
time  to  have  met  with  general  £avour.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  baryton  stave  was  much  em- 
ployed, not  only  for  choral  music,  but  for  solos, 
up  to  the  b^inning  of  the  last  centuiy.  Some 
of  Purcell's  songs  (e.g.  'Let  the  dreadful  en- 
gines*) in  the  'Orpheus  Britannicus'  are  written 
rn  it,  and  with  reason,  for  it  takes  in,  with 
aid  of  a  single  Wer-line,  the  entire  compass 
employed,  from  the  lower  A  to  the  upper  F. 
[Clbp.]  LJ.  H.] 

BASS-DRUM.  This  is  the  largest  of  all 
drums,  and  is  used  in  military  bands  and  modem 
on^estras.     [Dbdm,  3.]  [V.deP.] 

BASS  FLUTE.  There  were  in  former  times 
four  forms  of  the  flute  k  bee  or  flageolet,  the 
lowest  being  the  bass  flute,  and  the  others 
respeotivelv  tenor,  alto,  and  descant  flutes.  These 
are  now  all  but  disused.  A  bass  flute  still  exists, 
though  it  is  rarely  heard,  and  is  not  written  for 
by  any  composer  of  eminence.     Its  compass  is 

from  &  r    upwards.     In  older  forms  of  the 


BASSET-HORN. 

Bass-flute,  to  bring  the  aionthfaeoe  within  raaoh 
of  the  finger  holes  the  tube  was  bent,  and  xe- 
tumed  upon  itself  as  in  the  Bassoon;  bat  as 
made  by  JBoehm  it  resembles  an  osdinaiy  flute  of 
large  size— 33  inches  long,  and  one  inch  diameter. 
The  Bass-flute  requires  a  great  deal  of  breath, 
and  the  tone  is  not  stropg,  but  it  is  of  vwy  fine 
quality.  [W.  H.  ft-l 

BASS  TRXJMPirr.    [Tbombovi.] 

BASS  TUBA.    Tha  lowest  of  the  ■^*lui«*«. 

[BOMBABDON.] 

BASSANI,  GiovAKHi  Battista,  an  eminent 
violin-placer  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Padu* 
about  1057.  He  hved  for  some  years  mft 
Boloffna  as  coaduckor  of  the  cathedral-mosicy 
and  from  1685  in  a  similar  positi<m  at  Feciara^ 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  '  Aooademia  deUa 
Morte.'  He  was  also  made  a  member,  and  in 
i68a  'principe'  of  the  'Accademia  da.  Filar- 
monici'  of  Bologna^  IVtnn  1680  to  1710  ha 
published  six  operas  and  thirty-one  vocal  and 
instrumental  works,  vis.  masses,  cantatas  far 
one,  two,  cr  three  voices  with  instrumental 
and  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  two  violins  with 
bass — a  complete-  list  is  given  by  F^tis.  l^ieae 
works,  copies  of  which  are  now  very  rare,  ax« 
said  to  l^  written  in  a  noble  pathetio  stylo, 
and  to  be  marked  by  good  and  correct  work* 
manship.  Kent  borrowed  from  them  l«gely. 
Amongst  others  the  chorus  '  Thy  righteousness,* 
in  his  anthem  '  Lord  what  love,'  is  taken  fron 
Bassam's  Magnificat  in  G  minor  with  very 
slight  alteration.  The  'Hallelujahs'  in  'Hearken 
unto  this'  are  transcribed  note  for  note  frotn 
Bassani's  'Alma  Mater.'  But  Kent  was  a  sad 
apmY)priator. 
Bassani  died  at  Ferrara  in  1716.  It  is  gm- 
t  erally  believed,  though  ^ot  abso- 
lutely proved,  that  Corelli  was  hia 
pupil.  [P.  DJ 

BASSET-HORN  (Fr.  Car  de  Tos- 
§etu ;  Ital.  Como  di  Batsetto ;  Grenn. 
BastetJiom),  A  tenor  clarinet  stand- 
ing in  F,  furnished  with  additional 
low  keys  and  a  prolonged  bore,  en- 
abling it  to  reach  the  octave  C,  which 
is  equivalent  to  F  below  the  baas. 


clef 


With  the  exception 


of  the  last  four  semitones  thus  add* 
ed,  the  instrument  is  in  all  req>ecta 
a  clarinet,  and  the  necessary  traaa- 
position  will  be  found  under  thsA 
heading.  These  four  notes  are  ob- 
tained by  means  of  long  keys  worked 
by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
which,  in  the  ordinarv  clarinet,  haa 
no  other  function  besiaes  that  of  sup* 
porting  the  instrument.  For  con- 
venience of  handling,  the  instramenl 
has  been  made  in  various  curved 

^  shapes ;  with  a  bend  either  between 

the  right  and  left  hands^  or  in  the 

upper  part  just  bdow  the  mouthpiece.    Ooommk* 
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•Ify  ii  Bn  %een  nuide  with  a  boM  almiptij  beni 
onitaelf  like  that  of  the  baMOOB.  IteoompaMia 
more  extemiye  tiian  e^ren  the  olanxie^  aiid  ite 
tone  fiiller  and  more  reedjr. 

Momi  is  the  comiKMMr  who  has  written  meet 
for  this  instrument*  Jjl  one  great  work,  his 
'Beqniem,'  it  replaoes  the  eUrmet,  there  being 
independent  parte  for  two  j^yers.  Perhaps  the 
finest  instance  of  ks  use  is  in  the  opening  of  the 
'Beeordsre.*  In  his  operik ' Clemenaa  cU^ Tito ' 
it  is  also  em{doved,  and  a  fine  obbligato  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  song 'Nonpiudifibri.*  In 
his  chamber  mosio  there  are  often  parts  for  two 
or  even  three  bassethoms. 

Mendelssohn  has  also  written  for  it,  especially 
two  oonoert-pieoes  for  darinet  and  bsssethom, 
op.  113  and  114,  intended  to  be  played  by  the 
Bennanni^  fother  and  son,  with  pianoforte  ao 
oompaniment.  Other  composers  hare  occasion- 
ally  employed  it»  but  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  has  never  taken  so  prominent  a  place  in  -or- 
diestral  music  as  its  fine  tone  and  fiMjility  of 
execution  entitle  it  to  hold.  It  is  often  confused 
with  the  QoB  axqlaib,  or  English  horn,  which 
is  an  oboe  of  similar  pitch  to  the  Basset- 
horn.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BASSI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Pesaro  1766,  died  at 
Dresden  1825.  An  eminent  baritone  singer, 
first  i^peared  on  the  stage  in  women's  parts  at 
the  age  of  thirteen;  a  pupil  of  Laschi  at 
Florence.  In  1784  he  went  to  Prague,  where 
he  made  a  great  reputation,  especialfy  in  Paisi- 
ello's  'Re  Teodoro/ and  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia,' 
and  Martiufs  'Gosa  rara.*  Mozart  wrote  the 
part  of  Don  Juan  for  him.^  He  is  said  to  have 
asked  Mozart  to  write  him  another  air  in  place 
of  *^n  c*han  dal  vino*  in  Don  Juan,  but 
Mosart  replied  *  Wait  till  the  performance :  if 
the  air  is  not  applauded,  I  will  then  write  you 
another.'  A  hearty  encore  settled  the  question. 
fie  is  also  said  to  hare  induced  Mozart  to  re- 
write *La  ci  darem'  five  times  to  suit  him. 
But  these  stories  are  probably  mere  legends  of 
Mozart*s  good  homonr.  In  1806  Baari  left 
Prague  in  eonsequence  of  the  war.  For  some 
years  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Prince .  Lobkowitz, 
Beethoven's  friend,  appearing  occasionally  in 
public  in  Vienna;  but  in  18 14  he  returned  to 
Prague,  when  Weber  had  the  direction  of  the 
opens  And  in  1815  was  called  to  Dresden  as 
a  member  of  the  Italian  company  there,  but 
shortly  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  opera 
instead,  and  died  there  in  1825.  Bassi  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  voice,  even  throughout  the  register, 
a  prepossessing  appearance,  and  considen^le 
dramatic  ability.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Nkx>lo  or  Vincenzo  Bassi.  [M.  C.  C] 

BASSIBON,  Philippic  a  native  of  the 
Netherlands^  living  in  the  15th  century,  and 
contempocaiy  with  Joequin  des  Pres.  Some  of 
his  masses  were  printed  by  Petrucci  of  Fossom- 
brone  in  1508.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 
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BASSO  CX)NTmUO,  Babbm  OoNfiBUi.  or 
simply  CoxnsTJO,  Is  the  same  thing  as  our 
English  tenn  Thoroqgh-Bass  hi  its  original  and 
proper  signification,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
parison of  "KngKeh  with  foteigh  works  where 
these  terms  ooourk  For  histaaoe,  in  the  score 
of  the 'Matth&tts  Passion' of  Bach  the  lowest  line 
in  the  accompaniments  of  the  choruses  is  for  the 
violonoellos  and  basses  and  'organ  e  continuo,' 
for  the  two  latter  of  which  figures  are  added ; 
while  in  the  recitative  a  single  Une  and  fiffurea 
is  given  for  the  'continuo'  alone.  The  ecUtion 
of  Puroell's  'Orpheus  Britannious,'  published  in 
1698-1702,  has  the  title  'A  collection  of  choicest 
son^  for  I,  2,  and  3  voices,  with  symphonies  fot 
viobn  and  flutes  and  a  thorouah4)ai$  to  each 
song  figured  for  the  Oi^gan,  Harpsichord,  or 
Theorbo-Lute.'  The  origin  of  the  name  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  as  it  is  the  bass  which  con* 
Hnuet  or  goes  tknmgh  the  whole  piece,  from  which 
with  the  aid  of  figures  the  accompaniment  used 
to  be  i^yed.  (For  complete  discussion  of  the 
subject  see  Thobodgh-Bass.)         [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BASSO  DI  CAMERA,  Italian  for  ^  chamber- 
bass;  that  is,  a  small  double-bass,  such  as  is 
generally  used  by  double-bass  players  for  solo 
performances. 

BASSO  OSTINATO  is  the  same  m  the 
English  Gboukd-Bass,  which  sse.  It  means  the 
continual  repetition  of  a  phrase  in  the  bass  part 
through  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  movement, 
upon  which  a  variety  of  harmonies  and  figures 
are  successively  built.  ■  [C.H.H.P.] 

BASSOON  (Fr.  Bauon,  Ital.  FagoUo,  Ger. 
Pagott).  A  wooden  double -reed  instrument  of 
eight-foot  tone.  The  English  and  French  names 
are  derived  from  its  piUm^  which  is  the  natural 
base  to  the  oboe  and  other  reed  instruments; 
the  Italian  and  German  names  come  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  foggot  or  bundle  of  sticks* 

It  is  probably,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  great 
antiquity,  although  there  exists  circumstantial 
evidence  of  its  diaooveiy  by  Afranio,  a  Canon  of 
Ferrara.  This  occurs  in  a  work  bv  the  inventor's 
nephew,  entitled  '  Introductio  in  Chaldaicam  lin- 
guam,  mystica  et  cabalistica»  a  Theseo  Albonesio 
utriusque  juris  dootori,'  etc.  (Pavia^  I539)*  I^ 
is  illustrated  by  two  roush  woodcuts,  and 
is  termed  'Descriptio  ao  cunulacrum  Phagoti 
Afiranii,'  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
author,  although  an  Italian,  did  not  realise  the 
etymological  origin  of  the  name.  A  dass  of  in- 
struments named  bombards,  pommos,  or  brum- 
mers,  which  were  made  in  many  keys,  seems 
to  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
bassoon.  Some  of  the  older  forms  are  well 
described,  with  representations  of  their  shape, 
in  the  '  Metodo  complete  di  Fagotto'  of  Willent. 
Ther  possess  a  contrivance  which  does  not  exist 
at  the  present  day  on  any  reed,  though  it  some- 
what anticipates  the  'crooks'  and  'transposing 
slides'  of  brass  instruments.  Besides  the  holes 
to  be  stopped  by  the  fingers^  there  are  other 
intermediate  apwtures  storaed  by  jpegs,  and 
only  to  be  opened  in  certain  keys*    I^o  doi^ 
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bassoc^t: 


in  the  oM^  style  of  mudo  tiiiB '  meoEmiiisin 
maj  have  been  useful;  but, it  would  hardly 
adapt  itself  to  the  rapid  modulations  of  later 
oooomosers. 

llie  Bassoon  is  an  instrument  wliich  has  evi- 
dently originated  in  a  fortuitous  manner,  de- 
veloped by  successive  improvements  rather  of  an 
empirical  than  of  a  theoretical  nature ;  hence  its 
general  arrangement  has  not  materially  altered 
since  the  earliest  examples.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  greater  aocuracy  and 
completeness  to  its  singularly  capricious  scale; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  all  these  seem  either 
to  have  diminished  the  flexibility  of  the  instru- 
ment in  florid  passages,  or  to  have  impaired  its 
peculiar  but  telling  and  characteristic  tone. 
Almenrader  in  Gerxnany  is  credited  with  certain 
improvements,  but  one  of  the  best  of  these  efforts 
at  reconstruction  was  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1  by  Cornelius  Ward,  and  it  has  already  fidlen 
entirely  into  disuse.  Hence  bassoons  by  the  older 
makers  are  generally  preferred  to  newer  speci- 
mens, and  they  therein  alone  resemble  stringed 
among  wind-instruments.  Those  of  Savary  espe- 
cially are  in  great  request,  and  conunand  high 
prices.  The  copies  of  these  made  by  Sanmie  in 
this  country  are  not  far  inferior  to  them,  though 
they  lack  the  particular  sweetness  and  singing 
tone  of  the  French  maker. 

The  compass  is  ftom  sixteen-foot  Bb  to  Ab 

in  the  treble  ! 

The  upper  limit  bas  been 
greatly  raised  in  modem 
instruments  by  additional 
mechaniBm,  so  that  the  C, 
and  even  the  F  above  the 
Ab  referred  to,  can  be 
reached.  The  natural  scale 
is  however  that  named,  the 
notes  above  Ab  being  un- 
certain and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  quality  from  those 
below. 

like  the  oboe,  of  which  it 
is  the  bass,  the  bassoon  gives 
the  consecutive  harmonics  of 
an  open  pipe,  a  fact  which 
^elmholtz  has  shown  mathe- 
matically to  depend  on  its 
cqnical  bore. 

It  consists  of  five  pieces, 
named  respectively  the  crook, 
wing^  butt,  lonff  joints,  and 
belL  Hiese,  when  fitted  to- 
gether, form  a  hollow  cone 
about  eight  feet  long,  tapering 
from  -^  of  an  inch  at  the  reed 
to  If  inches  at  the  bell  end. 
In  tiie  butt  joint  tlds  bcve 
is  bent  abruptly  back  upon 
itself^  both  sections  bemg 
pierced  in  the  same  block  of  wood,  and  united 
at  the  lower  end ;  the  prolongation  of  the  double 

^  being  in. general  stopped  by  means  of  a 
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flattened  oral  ooik.  Hie  whole  lengiSi  oftlie  bf 
strbment,  by  internal  measurement^  being  ninety* 
three  inches,  about  twelve  are  in  iho  crook, 
thirty- two  in  the  downward  branch,  and  the 
remaining  forty-nine  in  the  ascending  joints. 
The  bei^t  is  thus  reduced  to  a  little  over  four 
feet,  and  the  various  holes  are  brought  within 
readi  of  the  fingers.  They  would  still  be  situated 
too  for  apart  for  an  ordinary  hand  if  they  wete 
bot  pierced  obliqudy;  the  upper  hde  for  each 
forefinger  passing  upwards. in  the  substance  of 
the  wood,  and  those  for  the  third  or  ring-fingers 
passing  downwards  in  a  similar  way.  l^ece  are 
three  holes  in  the  wing  joint — so  named  from 
a  pit>jecting  wing  of  wood  intended  to  contain 
them;  three  others  on  the  fivnt  of  tlie  butt 
joint — to  be  closed  by  the  first  three  fingers  of 
the  left  and  right  hands  respectively;  a  sin^ 
hole  on  the  iMok  of  the  butt  joint,  for  ^ 
thumb  of  the  right  hand ;  and  a  series  of  inter 
locking  kejTs  on  the  long  joint,  producing  the 
lowest  notes  of  the  scale  by  means  of  the  left 
thumb.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  instru- 
ment is  hdd  in  the  hollow  of  the  two  handa^ 
with  the  left  uppermost^  at  the  ^level  of  the 
p]ayer*B  breast,  the  right  hand  being  somewhat 
below  and  behind  the  right  thigh.  A  stn^ 
round  the  neck  supports  the  bulk  of  the  weight* 
The  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  touches  two 

With 


keys  which  produce  Ab  and  F  { 

this  latter  note  the  real  fundamental  scale  ends, 
exactly  as  it  does  in  the  oboe ;  all  the  mechanism 
of  the  long  joint  and  bell  only  strengthening  the 
tone  and  producing  the  seven  lowest  semitones 
upwards  from  Bb.  In  comparing  the  bassoon 
with  its  kindred  treble  instrument^  the  oboe,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  has  this  supple- 
mentary prolongation  of  its  compass  downwards, 
which  the  other  lacks.  The  mw&a.  lowest  holes 
tfiid  kejTs  therefore  produce  only  one  sound 
apiece;  but  the  case  is  totally  cufferent  with 
those  following  next  above  them,  from  the  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the  forefinger  of  the 
left.  These  eight  holes  and  kejrs  can  eadi  be 
made  to  give  two  sounds  at  an  interval  of  an 
octave  by  varying  the  pressure  of  the  lip.  After 
the  double  register  thus  obtained  haa  b^n  run 
through,  there  still  remain  a  few  notes  to  be  got 
by  cross-fingerings  at  the  interval  of  a  twelfth, 
namely  the  F^  GI|,  and  Ab,  with  which  the 
natural  scale  has  be^  stated  to  end.  In  modem 
instruments  two  or  even  ihiee  keys  are  added  at 
the  top  of  the  wing-joint,  to  be  woriced  by  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  stretched  across  from 
the  other  side.  They  open  small  harmonic  holes 
dose  to  the  crook,  and  enable  seven  semitofnes  to 

be  added,  from  A  to  £b  indusive 

Even  above  this  there  are  two  outlying  noCei^ 

£||   and  F 

exceptional  pUtyera  without  mechanism ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  still  higher,   althou^ 


:,  to  be' obtained  bf 
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__  J  harmonics  migbt  by  assiduonti  ttady  be 
exBcted  firom  this  remarkalue  instrument. 

It  will  thus  be  seen — ^what  indeed  was  affinned 
in  the  ontset — ^that  the  scale  of  the  bassoon  is 
ocHnpUcated  and  capricious.  To  this  it  must  be 
added  that  it  is  variable  in  different  patterns, 
and  that  even  a  fine  player  cannoi  play  upon  an 
nTifamiliar  instrument.  Each  has  to  be  learned 
independently;  and  although  the  theoretical 
zmperfection  of  such  a  course  is  obvious,  it  has 
a  certain  compensation  in  the  fact  that  a  bassoon- 
player  must  necessarily  rely  upon  his  ear  alone 
far  conect  intonation,  and  that  he  thus  more 
nearly  approximates  to  the  manipulation  of 
gtzinged  instruments  than  any  member  of  the 
orchestra^  except  the  trombones.  In  some  of  the 
most  important  and  delicate  notes  there  are  two, 
three,  or  even  fopr  alternatives  of  fingering  open 
to  the  performer ;  as  these  produce  soimds  ^htly 
differing  in  pitch  and  quality,  they  may  be 
employed  by  a  judicious  musician  for  obtaining 
acctirate  consonance  and  for  £EMdlitating  difficult 
passages.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
scale  of  the  bassoon  is  a  sort  of  compromise, 
far  the  construction  of  which  no  precise  formula 
can  be  given. 

Whatever  its  theoretical  imperfections,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  musical  value  of  the 
bassoon  is  very  great,  and  it  has  for  about  two 
centuries  been  largely  used  by  composers.  Its 
position  in  the  orchestra  has  somewhat  changed 
in  the  course  of  time.  Originally  introduced — 
probably  first  in  Cambcnrts  'Pomone*  (Paris, 
i67i)^as  a  purely  bass  instrument,  it  has  grad- 
ually risen  to  the  position  of  tenor,  or  even  alto, 
frequently  doubling  the  high  notes  of  the  vio- 
loncello or  the  lower  register  of  Ihe  viola.  The 
cause  of  the  change  is  evidentiy  the  greater 
use  of  bass  instruments  such  as  trombones  and 
ophicleides  in  modem  orchestral  scores,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  improvements  in- the  upper  register 
of  the  bassoon  itself  on  the  other.  There  is  a 
peculiar  sweetness  and  telling  quidity  in  these  ex- 
treme sounds  which  has  led  to  their  being  named 
voz-humana  notes.  We  have  good  evidence  that 
even  in  Havdn's  time  they  were  appreciated,  for 
in  the  gracenil  minuet  of  his  '  MilitaiT^  Symi^ony* 
we  find  a  melody  reaching  to  the  treble  Aq. 
The  passage  afibrds  an  excellent  specimen  of  good 
solo  writi^  for  the  instrument,  though  requiring 
a  first-rate  player  to  do  it  justice. 


IfASSOON. 
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Xodeed  it  is  between  the  time  of  Handel  and 
Haydn  that  the  above-mentioned  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  Handel's  scores  contain 
few  bassoon  parts,  and  those — ^with  one  remark- 
able exception,  the  Witch  music  in  the  oratorio 
of  Saul — ^mostt^  of  a  ripieno  character ;  Haydn 
en  ihe-  other  hand  uses  it  as  one  of  the  most 


{iroininentvdoesofhiscffchestra.   Boieldieu  also, 
who  dates  a  little  later,  has  assigned  to  the  has-., 
soon  the  principal  melody  in  the  overture  to  the 
'  Dame  Blanche,'  repeating  it  afterwards  with  in- 
creased elaboration  m  the  form  of  a  variation. 


Bach  uses  it  frequently,  sometimes  merely  to 
reinforce  the  basses,  but  often  with  an  inde-, 
pendent  and  characteristic  part.  The '  Quoniam* 
in  the  Mass  in  B  minor  has  two  bassoons  obli- 
gate throughout,  and  other  instances  of  its  use 
will  be  found  in  the  cantatas  'Am  Abend  aber' 
(No.  42),  and  'Ich  hatte  viel  Bektimmerniss ' 
(No.  21),  in  the  volumes  of  the  Bach-Gesell- 
schaft  In  the  Score  of  the  Matthew  Passion 
the  bassoon  does  not  appear.  Boyce,  a  writer 
^ho  can  hardly  have  known  much  of  foreign  music, 
gives  it  a  fine  part  in  the  song  '  Softly  rise  thou 
southern  breeze,'  in  his  'Solomon'  (1743). 

Cherubini  has  given  it  a  fine  solo  in  his  opera  ' 
of '  M^^'  which  is  remarkable  for  its  difficulty, 
and  also  £or  its  extraordinaiy  compass,  ending  on 
the  extreme  hiffh  notes. 

Mozart,  besides  a  eonoerto  with  orchestra  which 
is  hardly^  known,  constantly  employs  the  bas- 
soon in  his  scores.  It  figures  prominently  in  his 
symphonies,  even  when  other  wind-parts  are  de- 
ficient ;  most  of  his  masses  contain  fine  phrases 
for  it ;  in  the  Requiem,  of  which  the  instrumenta- 
tion is  peculiar,  it  fills  a  leading  place,  contrasting 
with  three  trombones  and  two  com!  di  bassetto. 
All  his  operas  moreover  assign  it  great  promi- 
nence ;  he  seems  fully  aware  of  its  beauty  as  an 
acoompaniment  to  the  voice,  which  it  supports 
and  intensifies  without  the  risk  of  overpowering 
the  singer. 

Beethoven  never  fails  to  employ  it  largely, 
reinforcing  it  in  some  works  hfihe  contrafa^tto. 
The  First  Symphony  is  remaikable  for  the  as- 
signment of  subject  as  well  as  counter-subject  in 
the  slow  movement  to  first  and  second  bassoons 
working  independently ;  both  afterwards  joining 
with  the  two  clarinets  in  the  curious  dialogue 
of  the  trio  betweai  strings  and  reeds.  The 
Second  Symphony  opens  with  a  prominent  pas- 
sage in  unison  with  bass  strings ;  in  the  Adagio 
of  the  Fourth  is  an  effective  fig^ire  exhibiting  Uie 
great  power  of  staccato  playing  possessed  by  the 
bassoon ;  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Eighth  it 
is  employed  with  exquisite  humour,  and  in  the 
minuet  of  the  same  symphony  it  is  entrusted 
with  a  melody  of  considerable  length.  PerhM 
the  most  remarkable  passage  in  Beethoven  s 
writing  for  this  instrument,  certainly  the  least, 
known,  occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  finale  of  the 
Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony,  where  the  theme  of 
the  movement,  played  by  celloa  and  violas  in 
unison,  is  accompanied  by  the  first  bassoon  in  a 
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long  iadependBut  meUdy  of  llis  greftiast  In* 
goraity  and  intnart. 

Mend^Molm  ^o>w»Miiie  peouliarityin  dealing 
wiiii  th«  baMomn  He  was  evidently  itniok,  not 
only  with  the  power  of  its  lowar  register,  a  fiwst 
abmidantly  Illustrated  by  his  use  of  it. in  the 
opening  of  the  Sootoh  Symphony  and,  with  the 
trombones,  in  the  grand  diords  of  the  orerture  to 
<  Bay  Bias* ;  but  he  eWdently  felt,  with  Bee- 
thoven, the  oomic  and  rustic  character  of  its  tone. 
This  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  musio  to  the 
'Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,'  where  the  two 
bassoons  lead  the  quaint  olowns*  march  in  thirds ; 
and  still  further  on  in  the  funeral  maroh,  which 
is  obviously  an  imitation  of  a  small  country  band 
consisting  of  clarinet  and  bassoon,  the  latter 
ending  unexpectedly  and  humorously  on  a  soli- 
tary low  C.  In  the  Overture  the  same  instru- 
ment also  suggests  the  braying  of  Bottom.  It  is 
worth  notice  m>w  the  acute  ear  of  the  musician 
has  caught  the  exact  interval  used  by  the  animal 
without  any  violation  of  artistic  propriety.  As 
if  in  return  for  these  vile  uses,  the  same  com- 
poser has  compensated  the  instrument  in  num- 
berless fine  figures,  of  which  it  is  unnecessanr  to 
spedfy  more  than  the  quartett  of  horns  and  Ims- 
soons  in  the  trio  of  the  Itahatf  Symphony,  the 
majestic  opening  phrases  of  the  so-called  'Pil- 
grim's March,*  and  the  flowing  cantabile  in  oo- 
taves  with  the  oboe  which  Kxrms  the  second 
movement  of  the  introductory  symphony  to  the 
«^mui  of  Pndse.' 

Weber  exhibits  the  same  knowledge  of  its 
powers  as  his  predecessors.  Although  the 
French  horn,  and  after  it  the  clarinet,  are 
obviously  his  favourite  instruments,  the  bassoon 
comes  very  little  behind  them.  One  of  the 
loveliest  phrases  ever  assigned  to  this  instrument 
occurs  in  the  'Agnus  Dei'  of  his  mass  in  G. 


i^mTr'^TFtoi- 


It  is  absolutely  alone  on  the  telling  G  of  the 
upper  register;  the  voice  following  £a  imitation 
and  the  bassoon  then  repeating  the  passage.  In 
the  Concert-Stiick,  for  piano  and  orcmestra,  there 
Is  a  difficult  but  beautiful  point  for  bassoon 
alone^  which  leads  into  the  march  for  the  clari- 
nets. His  two  symphonies  are  marked  by  the 
same  character,  especially  the  first,  in  which 
the  bassoon  leads  throughout,  with  some  effective 
organ  points.  The  overtures,  and  indeed  all 
his  operas,  are  very  fully  scored  for  bassoons. 
^is  bassoon  concerto  in  r  and  his  Hungarian 
rondo  are  grand  works,  scored  for  full  orchestra. 

Meyerbeer  has  somewhat  neglected  the  bassoon 
for  the  bass  clarinet — ^in  the  Prophbte  March 
Ibr  instance ;  but  he  has  ffiven  it  many  passages 
of  importance,  and  some  of  a  grotesque  character, 
as  in  the  incantation  soene  of '  Bobert  le  Diable.* 
He  frequently  employs  four  instead  of  two  in- 
struments. 

The  Italian  writers  use  it  freely.  Donizetti 
assigns  it  an  obbligato  in  the  air  'Una  furtiva 
lagrima.'  Boesiniopena  the 'Stabat  Mater' with 
the  effwtive  phrases— 


J^  '  ^ 


fiv  bassoons  and  odlos  In  unison,  which  again 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  work.  In  his  latest 
oompodtion,  the  'Messe  Solennelle'  it  is  almost 
too  heavily  written  for,  and  is  at  times  oomio  and 
Ineffective. 

Auber  writes  but  little  for  the  bassoon,  nnng 
It  chiefly  in  sustaining  high  notes  at  the  very  top 
of  its  register.  There  is  however  a  mdodioos 
passage  for  the  two,  with  the  hotni^  in  the 
overture  to  the  'Sirbie.' 

The  following  list  of  music  for  bassoon,  aolo 
and  concertante,  may  be  found  useful.  The 
writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid 
he  has  received  in  its  compilation  and  elsewhere 
from  Mr.  Charies  Evans  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mozart,  concerto  in  Bb ;  Ferdinand  David, 
concertino  in  Bb,  op.  la;  Kalliwoda,  var. 
and  rondeau  In  Bb,  op.  57 ;  Weber,  andante 
and  rondo  ongarese  in  C.  op.  55,  concerto  in  F, 
op.  75 ;  Kummer,  concerto  in  C,  op.  25 ;  Nen- 
kirchner,  fantjwia  with  orchestra;  Jaoobi,  pot- 
pourri with  orchestra;  Dotzauer,  quatuor,  op. 
36,  with  violin,  viola,  and  cello;  twelve  pieoea 
for  three  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Kummer,  op.  1 1 ; 
twelve  trios  for  three  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Kummer, 
op.  13:  forty- two  caprices  for  bassoon,  by  £. 
On;  six  duos  concertants  for  two  bassoons,  bj 
£.  Ozi ;  lindpaintner,  op.  24,  rondeau  in  Bb. 

Other  works  will  be  found  under  Clajunkt, 
Obob,  etc.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BASTARDELLA,  or  BASTABDINA.    See 

AOUJARI. 

BASTIEN  ET  BASTIENNE,  a  German 
operetta  or  pastoral  in  one  act  (15  Nos.),  words 
by  Scliachtner  firom  the  French,  the  music  by 
Mozart  'in  his  12th  year,'  1768;  performed  in 
a  Garden-house  at  Vienna  belonging  to  his 
friends  the  Messmers.  (Kochel,  No.  50 ;  Jahn, 
1st  ed.  i.  122).  The  subject  of  the  Intrade  (jn 
G)  is  by  a  curious  coincidence  all  but  identical 
with  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  'Erdca'  Symphony:— 


BASTON,  JoBQunr,  a  Flemish  oompoeer  of 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  and  still 
livinff  in  1566.  Unlike  most  of  his  contemporm- 
ries,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  Italy,  as  bin 
published  works,  consisting  of  motets  and  chan- 
sons, form  part  of  collections  printed  either  at 
Louvain  or  Antwerp.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BATES,  JOAH,  was  bom  in  1740  at  Halifiax, 
where  he  received  his  early  education  under  Dr« 
Ogden,  and  learned  music  from  Hartley,  organist 
of  Bochdale.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Manchester,  where   he  studied   organ  -  playing 
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under  Bobitt  Wainwright^  orgtoM  of  the 
ooUflgUte  churoh,  now  the  oaihedraL  He  next 
temored  to  Eton  and  thenoe  to  Gamlnridge,  where 
he  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Bong's  College. 
He  then  became  private  Becretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  first  Lord  ci  the  Admiralty,  and  • 
well  known  mnnoal  amateur.  About  that  time 
he  oonoeiyed  tiie  plan  of  the  Conoert  of  Ajident 
Mosio  which  was  established  in  1776,  Batea 
beisff  appointed  conductor.  In  1780  he  was 
appomted  a  commissioner  of  the  'Victualling 
Office,  and  married  Miss  Sarah  Hairop,  a  pupil 
of  ^yv^^in^i  and  a  favourite  oonoert  singer,  who 
had  studied  under  him  the  music  of  Handel  and 
the  elder  masters.  He  next,  in  1783,  in  oon- 
iunotion  with  "Viscount  Fitzwilliam  and  Sir 
Watidn  Williams  Wynne,  projected  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel,  whidi  was  cairied  into 
effect  the  Mowing  year.  Botes  offioiatiQg  as 
conductor.  He  was  alUrwards  mppciated  a 
commiHioBer  of  the  Gostoms  and  a  director  of 
Greenwidi  Hospital.  Having  projected  the 
Albion  HiOs,  of  the  success  of  which  he  was 
so  sangninft  as  to  invest  the  whole  of  his  own 
and  hu  wife's  fortunes  in  them,  he  was  nearly 
rained  by  their  destruction  by  fire  in  1791. 
In  1793  he  resigned  the  conductorship  of  the 
Conoert  of  Ancient  Music.  He  died  June  8, 
1799.  A  fine  painting  of  Joah  Bates  and  his 
^e,  by  F.  Coatee,  B.  A.,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonio  Society.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BATES,  William,  a  composer  of  the  i8th 
century,  produced  music  for  the  following  dra- 
matic pieces : — '  Hie  Jovial  Crew,'  0(»nic  opera, 
1760;  'Phamaces,*  opera,  1765;  <The  Ladies* 
¥^li^*  an  alteration  of  'The  Jovial  Crew' 
(jointlvwith  Dr.Ame),  1770;  'The  Theatrical 
Candidates,'  musical  prelude,  1775.  He  was 
also  the  composer  of  *  Songs  sung  at  Matybon 
Gardens,  1768,*  and  of  several  glees,  catches, 
and  canons,  eleven  of  which  are  published  by 
Wanen.  Also 'Fbra,  or  Hob  in  the  Well,*  ballad 
opera,  1768 ;  'Songs  sung  at  the  Grotto-Gardens,' 
1771.    [See  Catlit,  Ajwb.]  [W.H.H.] 

BATESON,  Thoicas,  one  of  the  great  English 
madrigaUan  composers  of  the  Eliza^than  p^od. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  decease  are  unknown ; 
but  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  young  'practi- 
tionar  in  the  art '  when  he  produced  Ms  '  first 
Set  of  Madrigals'  in  1604,  wherein  he  compares 
his  compositions  to  'yoong  birds  feared  out  of 
their  nest  before  they  be  well  feathered,*  and 
hopes  they  will  be  'so  shrouded'  in  'the  leaves 
of  his  patron's  good  liking,*  so  that  neither  any 
'ravenous  kite  nor  craftie  fowler,  any  open 
mouthed  Momus  or  mere  shy  detractor  may  de- 
vour or  harm  them  that  cannot  succour  or  shift 
for  themselves.'  At  the  back  of  the  dedicatioa 
to  his  'honourable  and  most  respected  good 
finend  Sir  William  Norres,*  is  the  jxuMgel 
*  When  Oriaaa  walkt  to  take  the  ayre,*  with  the 
following  note.  'This  song  was  sent  too  late^ 
and  shrald  have  been  pimted  in  the  set  of 
Orianas'  (a  set  of  madrigals  in  praise  of  Queen 
Eliabeth,  publialied  in  160 1).    In  1599,  five 
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yean  prior  to  the  date  of  his  finl  pabUcatfoii,  he 
was  appointed  ciganist  of  Chester  Cathedbnd, 
which  situation  he  held  till  1611.  Shortly  after 
this  date  he  went  to  reside  in  Ireland,  nntkr  th« 

Entronage  of  Lord  Chichester,  and  in  1618  pub- 
shed  his  'Second  Set  of  Madrigals.'  On  the 
title-pa^  of  this  woriL  he  styles  hiimielf '  Bachelor 
of  Musick,  Organist,  and  Master  of  the  ChildxenL 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Bleased  Trinity, 
Publin.*  In  the  univend^  of  the  latter  oity  he 
is  supposed  to  have  takeo  his  degree.  Bateson's 
first  set  of  Madrigals  was  reprinted  by  tbe  MusU 
oal  Antiquarian  Society,  and  speaEmens  of  lu» 
church  music  are  in  the  same  sooety's  'Anthems 
hy  Coa^MMSES  d  the  MadrigaUan  Era.'  (T%« 
compom^Bymiii  PHwmU  8auroe$.)     [E.  7.  B.] 

BATON,  Chablis,  called  *le  jeime'  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  elder  brother  Henri,  who 
performed  on  the  musette.  Was  a  player  on  the 
Vielle  or  hurdy-gurdy  in  Paris  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  centunr.  He  published  an  *  Examen 
de  la  lettre  de  M.  Rousseau  sur  la  musique 
Fran^iise'  (Paris,  1754),  and  a  'Memoire  sur 
la  Vielle'  in  the  'Meroure'  for  1757.  He 
improved  his  instroment,  and  composed  much 
for  it — Suites  for  two  viellea,  musettes,  etc. 
Baton  died  at  Paris  in  1758. 

BATON  (Fr.  B&Um),  the  stick  with  which  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  beats  the  time.  Hence 
the  expression  'under  Mr.  — *s  baton,*  i.e.  under 
his  diroction.  The  first  baton  employed  in  Eng- 
land was  probably  the  'Taktirstabchen'  used  by 
Spohr  at  the  Philharmonic  in  i8ao  (Selbstbiog. 
ii.  87).  Batons  are  usually  turned  out  of  maple- 
wood  for  lightness,  ai  or  aa  inches  long,  and 
tapering  fhmi  3-4ths  to  3-8ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  occasionally  given  as  '  testi- 
monials,' in  which  case  they  are  made  of  metal  or 
of  ivory  ornamented  with  sUver  or  gold. 

When  Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn  met  at  Leipsio 
in  1 84 1  they  exchanged  batons,  and  Berlioz  ac- 
companied his  with  the  following  letter,  in  the 
vein  of  Fenimore  Cooper:  —  'An  chef  Men- 
delssohn. Grand  chef!  nous  nous  sommes  promis 
d'^dianger  nos  tomahawcks ;  void  le  mien  I  D 
est  grossier,  le  tien  est  simple ;  les  squaws  seules 
et  les  visages  p&les  aiment  les  armes  om^es.  Sois 
mon  hhre !  et  quand  le  Grand  Esprit  nous  aura 
envoys  chasser  dans  les  pays  des  Ames,  que  nos 

Suerriers  suspendent  nos  tomawdu  h  la  porte 
u  oonseil.'    Mendelssohn's  reply  is  not  extant, 
but  no  doubt  it  was  quite  ii  propos.  [G.] 

BATTEN,  Adbian,  the  date  of  whose  birth 
is  not  known,  was  brought  up  in  the  Cathedral 
Choir  of  Winchester,  imder  John  Holmes  the 
dganist,  and  in  1614  appointed  vicar-ch(«d  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1634  he  removed  to 
St.  Paul's  Caihednd,  where  he  held  the  same 
offiee  in  addition  to  that  of  (vganist.  Batten's 
name  is  well  known  in  our  cathedral  choirs  firom 
his  short  full  anthem  'Deliver  us,  O  Lord.' 
Bumey  savs  of  him :  '  He  was  a  good  harmonist 
of  the  old  school,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  common  stock  of  ideas  in  melody  or  modu- 
lation with  whioh  the  art  was  furmshed  long 
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befoM  lid  WM  bom.  Kor  did  he  oorrdot  any  of 
the  errora  in  accent  with  whioh  former  times 
iiboanded.'  This  criticifim  is  hardly  just.  Bat- 
ten's anthem, '  Hear  my  prayer/  is,  in  point  of 
oonstniotion  and  effect,  equal  to  any  o(nnpoeition 
of  his  time.  He  composed  a  Morning,  Com- 
munion, and  Evening  Service  in  the  Dorian 
Mode,  and  a  large  number  of  anthems;  the 
words  of  thirW-fbur  may  be  found  in  Clifford. 
Six  are  printed  in  Barnard,  two  more  in  Boyoe, 
«nd  i8  others  are  comprised  in  Bamard*s  MS. 
collection  in  the  library  of  the  Saered  Harmanio 
Society. 

The  date  of  Batten's  death  is  mioertain.  He 
was  living  in  1635,  when  he  made  a  transcript  of 
some  anthem  music,  to  which  the  following  note 
Is  appended  :*-' All  these  songs  of  Mr.  John 
Holmes  was  prickt  from  his  own  pricking  in  the 
year  1635,  by  Adrian  Batten,  one  of  the  vickers 
of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  who  sometime  was  his 
scholar.*  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1640. 
(Bumey,  Hxtt.;  MS.  AccounU  0/  Westminster 
and  St.  PauVs,)  [E.  F.  B.] 

BATTISHILI^  JoKATHAN,  the  son  of  Jona- 
than Battishill,  a  solicitor,  and  grandson  of  the 
Kev.  Jonathan  Battishill,  rector  of  Sheepwash, 
Devon,  was  bom  in  London  in  May  1 738.     In 
X  747  he  became  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul  s  Cathe- 
dral under  William  Savage,  and  on  the  breaking 
of  his  voice  his  articled  pupil.    On  the  expiration 
of  his  articles  he  officiated  for  Dr.  Boyce  at  the 
organ  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  composed  some 
songs  for  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.    Soon  after- 
wai^  he  was  engaged  to  play  the  harpsichord 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  an  early  result  of 
which  engagement  was  his  marriage  in  1763 
to  Miss  Davies,  a  singing-actress  at  that  theatre, 
and  the  original  performer  of  Madge  in  '  Love 
in  a  Village.'    On  her  marriage  Mrs.  Battishill 
retired  frcmi  the  exercise  of  her  profession.    In 
1764  Battishill  composed,  in  oonjunotion  with 
Michael  Ame,   the   music   for   the   opera    of 
'Almena.'      llie  piece,   owinjg  to  the  poverty 
of  the  dialogue,  was  soon  withdrawn,  but  for 
proof  that   want  of  merit  in  the  music  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  Battishill's  sop^  'Thus 
when  younc^  Ammon  march'd  along'  and  '  Poised 
in  Heaven  s  eternal  scale,'  written  to  display 
the  fine  bass  voice  of  Samud  Champness.     Li 
the  same  year  Battishill  composed  the  music 
for  the  pantomime  'The  Bites  of  Hecate.'    At 
•  later  period  he  abandoned  the  theatre  and 
devoted   his   attention   to  the  composition   of 
church  munc,  and   produced  sevend  anthems 
(including   tlAt   beautiful   one    'Call    to  -re- 
membrance'),   in   which    mdody    and   skilful 
treatment  of  the  parts  are  admirably  combined. 
In  1 771  he  gained  the  Catch  Club  prize  for 
his  fine  Anacreontic  glee  '  Come  bind  my  hair.' 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Clement,  Eastcheap, 
and   St.  Mutin,   Oigar,  and    soon  afterwards 
of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.    In  1775  he 
lost  lus  wife,  and  her  death  so  affected  him 
that  he  desisted  from  composition,  and  devoted 
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much  of  his  time  to  his  books,  of  which  he 
had  collected  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
volumes,  chiefly  classical  works.  He  died  at 
Islington  Dec  10,  1801,  aged  sixty-three  years, 
and  was  buried,  pursuant  to  his  dying  wish,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  grave  of  Dr. 
Boyce.  Battishill  published  two  collections  of 
sonfs  for  three  and  four  voices,  and  a  oollectioai 
of  mvourite  songs  sung  at  the  public  gardens 
and  theatres.  Several  of  his  glees  and  catches 
are  printed  in  Warren's  and  other  oo]ldcti<xu. 
Four  of  his  anthems  are  included  in  Pagers 
'Harmonia  Sacra.'  In  1804  Pace  edited  'Six 
Anthems  and  Ten  Chants,'  with  a  finely  engraved 
portrait  of  the  composer  prefixed.  In  the  same 
year  Page  also  inserted  in  a  collection  of  hymns 
twelve  psalm  tunes  and  an  ode  composed  by  Bat- 
tishilL  The  popular  song  '  Kate  of  Aberdeen' 
was  composed  by  Battishill  for  Banelagh  Gardens. 
BattishiU's  compositions  are  distinguished  by  an 
uncommon  combination  of  eneigy  and  vigour 
with  grace  and  elegance,  [W.  H.  BL] 

BATTLE  OF  PRAGUE,  THE.  A  piece  of 
military  programme-music  describing  tiie  en- 
gagement between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
before  Prague,  in  1757.  It  was  composed  by 
Kotzwara — a  native  of  Prague — for  P4ano,  with 
Violin  and  Cello  ad  libitum,  and  was  published 
at  Hamburg  and  Berlin  (according  to  F^tis) 
about  1793,  and  in  London  in  1793.  The  piece 
had  an  immense  success  at  the  time  and  for  % 
quarter  of  a  century  after,  and  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  '  Siege  of  Valenciennes,'  and  manj 
others  of  the  same  kind —culminating  in  Bee- 
thoven's 'Battle  of  Vittoria.'  The  Enigplish  edi- 
tions contain  '  God  save  the  King,'  as  the  Hynin 
of  triumph  after  the  victory,  and  a  drum-call 
'Go  to  bed  Tom.'  Now  as  'Heil  dir  in 
Siegerkranz,'  whioh  has  become  a  kind  of  Prus- 
sian national  hymn,  to  the  tune  of  'God  save 
the  King/  was  not  produced  till  1799,  H 
seems  probable  that  the  tune  and  the  name 
have  been  put  into  the  English  editions  for 
the  English  market^  and  that  if  the  Grerman 
edition  could  be  seen  (which  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  do)  it  would  be  found  that  some 
Prussian  air  and  call  were  there  instead  of  those 
named.  [G.] 

BATTLE  SYMPHONY.  The  ordinary 
English  name  for  Beethoven's  'Wellingtons  Sieg» 
oder  die  Schlacht  bei  Vittoria.'  It  was  first  perw 
formed  in  London,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
George  Smarts  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Feb. 
10, 1815. 

BATTON,  Dtoiii  Alsxandbb,  bom  in  PktHs' 
1797,  died  there  1855 ;  the  son  of  an  artificial 
flower  maker.  Was  a  pupil  at  the  ConserVmtMrs 
(including  counterpoint  under  Cherublni)  fr<»n 
1806  to  181 7,  in  which  year  he  won  the  '6ran<l 
Prix'  for  his  cantata  'La  mort  d' Adonis,*  enti- 
tling him  to  travel  for  five  years  in  Italy  and 
Germany  at  government  expense,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly started  in  1818,  after  the  perfi>mianoe 
of  bis  comic  opera  *La  Fendtre  secr^'  at  the 
Th^tre  Feydeau;  •  Durm^^  his  tour  he  composed 
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seyeral  worki,  chiefly  sacred  mnsio;  in  Homey 
and  »  symphony  perfonned  in  Munich.  After 
his  retnm  to  Paris  in  1823  he  brought  out  three 
operas,  the  £ulure  of  which  drove  him  to  adopt 
his  £Ebther*8  trade.  *  La  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,' 
composed  in  1832  in  conjunction  with  Auber, 
Harold,  andCam^  was  however  better  received. 
Batton's  failure  as  a  dramatic  composer  may  in 
great  part  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  his 
Ubrotti.  [M.  C.  C] 

BATTUTA  (ItaL  beat,  or  measure).  'A  bat- 
tut%'  like  '  a  tempo/  means  a  return  to  the  strict 
beat.  Beethoven  uses  the  word  in  the  Scherzo  of 
the  Choral  Symphony — '.'Kitmo  di  ire  battute,* 
*Bitmo  di  quattro  battute,'  to  signify  that  the 
riiythm  in  those  places  soes  in  groups  of  three 
ben  or  four  bars  respectively.  £1  the  Presto  of 
his  E  flat  Quartett  (Op.  74),  where  the  time 
cbuiges  to  'Piti  presto,  quasi  prestissimo/  he 
adds  the  direction  '  Si  ha  s'immaginar  la  battuta 
di  6-8 ' — the  movement  being  written  in  3-4. 

BATJLDUIN,  or  BAUDOUIN,  Noel,  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands,  contemporary  with 
Josquin  des  Pr^  and  from  151 3  to  151 8  chapel- 
master  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  died  in  1529.  Two  of  his  motets  were 
printed  by  Petruoci  of  Fossombrone  in  15 19, 
which  suggests  that  he  visited  Italy,  and  proves 
in  any  case  that  his  &me  had  reached  that 
country  during  his  lifetime.  The  rest  of  his 
works,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Papal 
Chapel,  are  included  in  collections  published 
some  time  after  his  death.  [J.  K.  S.  B. j 

BAUMGARTEN,  C.  F.,  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  pupil  of  the  £unou8  organist  J.  P.  Kunzen ; 
came  early  to  London  and  never  left  it ;  was 
organist  at  the  Lutheran  Cbapel  in  the  Savoy, 
and  leader  of  the  band  of  the  English  opera, 
Covent  Garden.  He  was  also  coinposer  and 
leader  of  the  Duke  of  Cnmberlanas  private 
band,  which  contained  Blake,  Waterhouse,  Shield, 
Parke,  and  the  elder  Cramer.  Baumgarten  wrote 
much  for  the  'Professional  Concerts'  of  1783  and 
later,  various  operas  and  pantomimes — amongst 
others,  Blue  Beard,  1792.  As  an  organist  he 
hnd  great  skill  in  modulation  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  instrument,  but  as  a  violm- 

E layer,  both  in  concerted  music  and  as  a  leader, 
e  was  languid  and  wanting  in  energy — *  a  sleepy 
orcheetray*  says  Haydn  in  his  diary.  His  theo- 
retical knowledge  was  acknowledged  by  Haydn 
and  Gvrowetz.  'He  was  the  man  to  mix  learn- 
ing with  efiect,  and  therefore  to  write  captiva- 
tions  that  are  felt  by  all*  ('The  World/  1787). 
When  he  made  Haydn's  acquaintance  in  1792  he 
had  almost  forgotten  his  mother  toUj^e.  Li 
1794  he  lost  his  position  at  Covent  Ganien,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mountain  ('The  Oracle,'  Sept. 
^9).  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him.  Baum- 
garten was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  culture ; 
his  pupils  were  numerous  and  diatinguisbed. 
He  wrote  an  admirable  treatise  on  musio,  and 
was  a  keen  student  of  astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  history ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  poB- 
leiied  the  art  of  making  use  of  his  adyantagei^ 
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and"  was  qiiSokly  forgotten.  A~  song  of  his^ 
'Her  image  ever  rose  to  view,'  from  'Netley 
Abbey/  is  preserted  in  Ayrt<m*8  'Musical  Li- 
brary.* [0.  F.  P.] 

B A YADEBES,  dancing  gfrh  attached  to  the 
Hindoo  temples.  The  nature  of  their  pro- 
fession may  be  inferred  from  Goethe's  Ballad 
'Dei^  Gk)tt  und  die  Bajadere/  whidi  forms  th^ 
groundwork  of  Catel's  opera  '  Les  Bayaderes,'  ^ 
and  of  Auber^s  opera-ballet  'Le  Dieu  et  li 
Bayadere.'  Tbey  are  a  prominent  feature  in 
Spohr's  '  Jessonda/ 

BAYLY,  Rev.  Ansklm,  DX/.L,  son  of  An- 
selm  Bayly  of  Haresfield,  Gloucestershire,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1719.  He  matriculated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Nov.  4,  1740.  On  Jan. 
2^,  1 741,  he  was  appointed  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  both  places  bei^  vacant  by  the  death 
of  John  Church.  On  March  13,  1744,  having 
resigned  his  place  as  gentleman,  -  he  was  ad- 
mitted priest  of  the  Cha]^  Royal.  He  graduated 
as  B.C.L.  June  12.  1749,  and  D.C.L.  July  10, 
1764.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fifield  Allen,  Bayly  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal* 
He  died  in  1792.  He  was  author  of  'A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Singing  and  Playing,' 
1771,  and  'The  Alliance  of  Musick,  Poeti^, 
and  Oratory/  1789,  and  of  several  theological 
and  grammaticfid  works.  In  1769  he  edited  a 
collection  of  the  words  of  Anthems,  to  which 
he  contributed  an  interesting  pre£EU)e  on  cathedral 
music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BAZZINI,  ANTOmo.  eminent  violinist,  was 
bom  in  181 8  at  Brescia.  From  1840  he  has 
played  with  great  success  in  most  of  the  prin-^ 
cipal  towns  of  Italy.  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium.  As  a  performer  he  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Paganini,  his  playing,  although  not 
free  fr^m  mannerism  and  a  certain  sentimen* 
tality,  being  distinguished  by  a  most  brilliant 
technique  of  the  left  hand  and  the  bow,  and 
by  great  vivacity  of  stvle.  As  a  composer  for  his 
instrument  Bazzini  shews  more  earnest  artistic 
feeling  than  most  modem  Italians.  Having  pub- 
lished in  earlier  years  a  number  of  operatic 
fiuitasias,  many  pieces  de  salon,  a  concertino  and 
and  an  allegro  de  concert^  he  has  of  late  come 
forward  with  works  for  the  chamber  and  church, 
which  have  met  with  great  success  at  Milan  and 
other  Italian  places.  Bazzini  is  now  (1876) 
Professor  oi  Composition  at  the  Milan  Con« 
servatorio.  [P.  D.] 

BEALE,  John,  a  pianist^  bom  in  London 
about  1 796,  was  a  pupu  of  John  Baptist  Cramer. 
In  1820  he  was  electod  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  1821  was  an 
active  promoter  of  a  concert  given  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Mozart.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  he  wtfl 

I  Vor  an  UDasli«  Aneodoto  ooDiMct«d  with  this  opera  and  wlUi 
tlw  <Uilllce  of  Napotooa  1  to  Umd  moilo  mo  OloBMit. '  JMotUMmalM 
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named  one  of  the  profewwte  of  tli* 
iik€9Pe. 

BEALE,  WiLUAi^  WM  bocn  at  ^^^u^m^  , 
Jan.  I,  1784,  and  brouglit  up  at  a  ohorigtar  of 
WeBtminster  Abbey  under  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Boberi  Oooke.  In  1815  he  gained  by  hii 
madrigal,  *Awake»  sweet  muse,  the  prize  cop 
ffiyen  by  the  Madrigal  Society.  He  published 
m  1830  a  collection  of  hia  gleet  and  madrigalB. 
On  the  tiUe-page  of  his  madrigal  'What  hot 
what  hoi*  published  in  1816,  he  is  styled 
'GentB.  of  His  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal/  an  ap- 
pointment he  never  held.  He  gained  a  prize  at 
the  Adelphi  Glee  C^ub  in  1840.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1 854.        [W.  H.  H.] 

BEARD,  JoWK,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  tenor  singers,  bom  about  1 71 7,  wfts  in 
his  boyhood  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
mider  Bernard  Gates.  He  first  i^peared  as  a 
tenor  singer  in  Handel's  performances  at  CoTent 
Garden  Theatre  in  1736,  singing  in  'Alexander's 
Feasts* '  Acis  and  Galatea,*  and  *  Atalanta.*  On 
Aug.  30,  1737,  he  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Sir  John  Loverule  in  Coffey*s  ballad 
opera  'The  Devil  to  Pay,'  snd  in  the  following 
season  was  regularly  engaged  there.  In  1739  ^ 
he  married  Lady  Henrietta^  the  young  widow 
of  Lord  Edward  Herbert^  and  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Waldegrave,  on  which  he  retired  for 
a  short  time  from  professional  life.  After 
fourteen  years  uninterrupted  happiness,  Lady 
Henrietta  died  in  1753,  aged  thiity-six.  Beard 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  until  1743,  after  which 
he  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  until  1748; 
he  then  returned  to  Druir  Lane,  where  he 
oontinued  until  1759,  in  which  year  he  manned 
Chariotte,  daughter  of  John  Rich,  proprietor  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  was  again  engaged 
at  that  house.  Rich  dying  in  1 761,  B€«rd 
became,  in  right  of  his  wife,  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  theatre,  and  so  contmued  until 
an  increasing  deafoess  determined  him  to  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  it  and  quit  the  stag^.  He  took 
his  leave  of  the  public  as  Hawthorn  in  '  Love  In 
n  Villi^*  May  33,  1767.  Afteif  his  retirement 
he  resided  at  ]^unpton,  where^he  died,  Feb. 
4,  1 79 1,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  His  wife 
survived  him  until  August  26,  181 8,  when  she 
died  at  Hampton  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two. 
Beard  throughout  life  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  a  highly  honourable  and  upright  man. 
To  ^tm  an  estimate  of  his  abilities  as  a  singer 
it  is  onlv  necessary  to  remember  that  Handel 
composed  for  him  the  great  tenor  parts  in 
'Israel  in  Egypt^*  'Messiah,'  'Samson,^  'Judas 
Maccabeus,'  and  '  Jephthah.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

BEAT.  The  name  given  in  English  to  a 
melodic  grace  or  ornament,  but  with  considerable 
nnoertainfy  as  to  which  particular  ornament  it 
denotes,  the  word  having  been  very  varioosly 
a{^lied  by  different  writers. 

With  some  authors  it  signifies  the  AocncAr 
OATUBA,  but  it  appears  to  be  most  generally 
understood  to  mean  the  Mobdent  (Ger. 
BtUtet)  (Ex.  i),  in  which  connection  it 


BEAT. 

not  fanpeasible  that  its  English  name  nu^  haw 
been  originally  *  bite.'  Dr.  Callcott  however,  in 
his  Grammar  of  Music,  spedks  of  the  beat  as  a 
reversed  shake,  and  derives  its  name  from  BaUt" 
ment,  giving  an  -exam^e  as  in  Ex.  2.  BaUtmtM 
again,  according  to  Rousseau  (Diotionnaiie  de 
Musique\  is  a  shake  beginning  on  tho  iq;»par 
instead  of  the  principal  note  (Ex.  3) 
I.   WrUten,      3.  3. 


It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  uncertainty  that  the 
word  has  now  almost  fidlen  into  disuse.     [F.  T.] 

BEAT.  The  movement  of  the  hand  or  baton 
bv  which  the  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  music  is  in- 
dicated, and  by  which  a  conductor  ensures  per> 
feci  agreement  in  tempo  and  accent  on  the  part 
of  the  orchestra  or  chorus ;  also,  by  analogy,  the 
different  divisions  of  a  bar  or  measure  with 
respect  to  their  relative  accent. 

Among  the  ancients  the  ordinary  method  of 
beating  time  was  by  striking  the  foot  upon  the 
ground.  The  person  who  exercised  this  function, 
corresponding  to  our  modem  conductor,  was 
called  bv  the  Greeks  Coryphaeus  (principal),  and 
by  the  Romans  Pedarius  or  Pediculariue,  firoa 
the  custom  of  employing  the  foot  to*  beat  with, 
and  it  was  usual  for  him  to  wear  sandals  of  wood 
or  metal,  called  pedictda  or  BcaheUa,  in  order 
by  their  percussion  to  render  the  rhytimi  more 
evident.  Sometimes  the  measure  was  marked 
by  clapping  the  hands — ^in  which  case  the  time- 
beater  was  called  ManudueUir\  and  sometimes  by 
the  striking  together  of  oyster-shells,  bones,  etc. 

To  our  ears  this  incessant  and  noisy  percussion 
would  be  unendurable,  and  a  modem  conductor 
would  be  severely  criticised  who  could  not  keep 
his  performers  in  time  by  the  noiseless  move- 
ments of  his  baton ;  nevertheless,  the  improve- 
ment is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  for  we  find 
Rousseau  in  1 768  complaining  that  the  listener 
at  the  Paris  opera  should  be  'shocked  by  the 
continual  and  disagreeable  noise  made  by  him 
who  beats  the  measure.* 

The  method  of  beating  now  oommonly  in  mo 
in  England,  France,  and  Grermany  is  as  follows : — 
the  first  note  of  each  bar  (which  has  always  th« 
strongest  accent)  is  indicated  by  a  downward 
movement  of  the  h&nd  or  baton,  and  this  part  of 
the  bar  is  therefore  usuallv  known  as  the  'down- 
beat'; in  triple  time  this  is  followed  by  two 
unaccented  beats,  which  are  shown  by  a  move- 
ment first  to  the  right  and  then  upwards,  unless 
in  scherzos  or  other  movements  m  n^id  tfaney 
where  it  is  usual  to  give  merely  a  down  beat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  bar.  In  common  time  there 
may  be  either  one  or  three  non*aooents,  in  the 
first  case  the  simple  up-beat  sufiSces,  in  the  latter 
the  beats  following  the  down-beat  are  to  the  lefty 
to  the  right>  and  then  upwards.    In  all  oaaes 
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file  movement  fmmfdfaiely  prsoediqg  the  down- 
besi  is  an  up-bent. 

In  beating  oompoand  time  (that  h,  time  in 
wbiah  each  beat  is  made  up  of  tbxee  parts)  it  is 
cnatomarv  to  give  each  beat  three  times  in  suo- 
oeesion,  tims  in  i  a-8  time  there  would  be  three 
down,  three  left,  three  right,  and  three  up-beats, 
ezoept  in  ra|nd  tempo,  when  the  ordinary  number 
of  beats  will  suffice^  one  beat  being  equivalent 
to  three  notes. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Italy  a  somewhat  different 
method  («  beating  18  adopted,  there  being  no  beats 
to  the  right  or  left ;  when  therefi»e  there  are 
tnotre  than  two  beats  in  a  bar,  two  down-beats 
wsre  given  in  suooession,  followed  in  triple  time  by 
ene  and  in  common  time  by  two  up-beats. 

In  theoretical  woriu,  tiie  down-beat  or  ac- 
cent, and  tiie  up-beat  or  non-accent,  are  usually 
spoken  of  by  their  Greek  names  o£  thesis  and 
ania.  (T.  T.] 

BEATRICE  DI TENDA.  Italian  opera,  the 
libretto  by  F.  Bomani,  the  music  by  Bellini; 
produced  at  Yenice  in  1833,  and  at  the  Th^tre 
dee  ItaUens,  Paris,  Feb.  8, 1841,  and  in  London, 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  March  a  a,  1836. 

BEATS  are  a  wavy  throbbing  effect  produced 
by  the  sounding  together  of  certain  notes,  and 
most  noticeable  in  unisons  and  consonancee^  when 
not  perfectly  tuned  to  one  another. 

To  explain  their  ori^  reference  must  be  made 
-to  elementary  facts  m  the  science  of  sound. 
Sound  is  conveyed  to  our  ears  by  the  waves 
into  which  the  air,  or  other  medium,  is  thrown, 
by  the  vibration  of  what  is  called  the  sounding 
body.  These  waves  are  proportionally  relative 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  note 
sounding;  and  therefore  also  to  its  pitch ;  they 
consist  of  alternate  condensation  and  rare&ction, 
each  vibraticm  being  considered  (In  England  and 
Gcflrmany)  to  comprise  both  the  compr^on  and 
distension  of  the  particles  of  the  air  analogous 
to  the  crest  and  trough  of  a  wave  of  water. 
lliese  are,  as  it  were,  opposite  forces,  and  can 
be  made  to  counteract  each  other  if  two  waves 
be  simultaneously  produced  which  start  at  such 
a  distance  from  ^idi  other  that  the  condensation 
of  one  ezactiy  corresponds  to  the  rare&ction  of 
the  other.  A  very  simple  proof  of  this  may  be 
obtained  by  striking  a  large  tuning-fork  and 
holding  it  dose  to  the  ear,  and  turning  it 
fllowhr  round;  when  a  particular  point  will  be 
found  on  either  side  of  the  fork  at  which  the 
tfCNiDd  eeases,  although  the  fork  continues  to 
Tibmte,  because  the  two  prongs  are  in  such  a 
position  relative  to  the  ear  tiiat  their  sound- 
waves in  that  diracticm  mutually  oounterbalanoe 
one  another. 

Beats  are  prodnoed  by  sound-waves  which 
hove  such  relations  in  Ate  and  nudity,  that  at 
certain  intervals  they  cross  one  another  and,  con- 
densation and  rare&ction  being  simultaneous  for 
the  moment^  produce  silence.  For  instance^  if 
two  notes  which  vibrate  respectively  100  and  roi 
times  in  a  second  be  sounded  together,  it  is  dear 
that  the  sound-waves  of  the  hMet  whl  gain  -^ 
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on  the  ibmier  at  eadi  vibration,  and  half-way 
through  the  second  will  have  gained  so  much 
that  its  ooodensation  will  exaotiy  cotrespend 
with  tiie  rarefiEkotion  ci  the  other  note  (or  vice 
versft),  and  for  the  moment  silenoe  will  result; 
and  so  for  each  second  of  time. 

If  the  notes  be  further  apart,  as  100  to  loa.the 
latter  will  gain  twice  as  mudt  hi  every  vilnration, 
and  there  will  be  two  places  where  the  waves 
counteract  each  other,  and  therefore  two  beats  in 
each  second.  Hence  the  rule  that  the  fiic9i»2»6r  0/ 
btati  per  second  is  equal  to  the  differtnee  betweeii 
the  rates  ofvibroHon  of  the  notes. 

It  is  found  practically  that  it  is  not  neoesBary 
for  the  waves  to  be  exactly  in  of^iosition ;  for  in 
the  case  of  one  note  with  100  vibrations  in  a 
second  and  another  with  105,  though  the  three 
beats  will  be  heard  according  to  the  rule  above 
given,  it  is  proved  mathematical^  that  there  will 
be  only  one  point  at  whidi  the  condensation  and 
rarefaction  are  exactiy  simultaneous,  and  the 
other  two  extremes  of  opposition  are  not  ex- 
act, though  within  xvkw  ^^  <^  second  of  ooind- 
denoe.   . 

In  point  of  hct  thd  sound  will  be  lessened  to 
a  minimum  up  to  the  extreme  of  oppostti<m  in  the 
position  of  the  waves,  and  IncreaBed  to  the  fuU 
power  of  the  two  sounds  up  to  the  perfect  coin- 
ddenoe  of  the  vibrations. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  beats  in- 
crease in  number  as  the  notes  bec(nne  more  wide 
apart.  According  to  Helmholtz  they  are  most 
disagreeable  when  they  number  about  33  in  a 
second,  which  is  nearly  the  number  poduced  by 
the  sounding  together  of  treble  C  and  Db.  From 
that  pdnt  tiiey  become  less  and  less  harsh  till 
with  such  an  interval  as  treble  0  and  £,  which 
produces  1 28  beats  in  a  second,  there  is  no  un- 
pleasant sensation  remaining. 

Beats  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  and  most 
commonly  known  is  produced  by  the  soundii^ 
together  of  two  notes  nearly  in  unison — to  which 
the  above  description  appUes  simply.  They  are 
aiMOoiated  with  tiie  name  of  the  great  violinist 
Tartini,  for  reasons  concerning  wMch  a  contro- 
versy has  ariser^  and  which  are  too  long  to  be 
here  set  down. 

The  second  kind  arises  from  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  consonances — such  as  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  octave.  Here  the  notes  are  too 
wide  apart  for  the  primary  beats  as  described 
above  to  be  noticeable.  But  the  primary  beats 
are  in  this  case  thrown  into  groups  or  cydes, 
which  produce  the  effect  of  b^ts.  lliese  were 
first  investigated  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master  of 
Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge  (died  1768),  and  ar^ 
caUed  after  him. 

The  third  kind,  also  due  to  the  imperfeot 
tuning  of  consonances,  is  that  which  has  been 
most  carefully  investigated  by  Hdmholts,  and  is 
called  by  him  the  over4one  heat.  It  is  {noduced 
exactiy  m  the  manner  fiist  described  between  the 
harmonics  of  one  note  and  another  fundamental 
note  whidi  is  not  in  tune  with  the  first,  or  be* 
tween  the  harmonios  of  two  fundamentals  wludi 
are  oat  of  tune. 
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For  iristanoe^  if  baas  C  be  soimdod  with  nilddle 
C,  and  the  latter  be  slightly  out  of  tune,  middle 
O  and  the  first  harmonic  of  the  lower  G  will  be 
in  the  position  of  imperfectly  tuned  unisons, 
and  .b^ts  will  be  produced.  If  G  and  G  be 
'sounded  together,  and  the  latter  be  out  of  tune, 
•the  second  harmonic  of  the  former  and  the  first  of 
the  latter  will  dash  in  a  sixnilar  manner,  and 
bteats  will  be  produced  between  them.  And  so 
with  other  consonances. 

The  yalue  of  beats  to  organ-tuners  Is  well 
known,  as -their  disappearance  when  the  notes 
are  in  tune  is  a  much  safer  criterion  of  exactness 
than  the  musical  sense  unaided.  Moreover  it  is 
possible  to  discover,  by  simple  calculation  of  the 
number  of  beats  in  a  second  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  the  exact  amount  any  note  is 
out  of  tune  with  another. 

For  more  complete  discussion  of  this  subject, 
see  an  article  by  W.  Pole,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.S.,  in 
'Nature'  for  1876,  Nos.  324, 335.    [0.  H.  H.P.] 

BEAXJLIEXJ,  Mab»  BisiRi,  whose  family 
name  was  Martin,  son  of  an  artillery  officer 
of  Niort,  bom  in  Paris  1 791.  He  studied  under 
Bodolph  Kreutzer,  Benincori,  and  Mehul,  and 
obtained  the  'Grand  Prix'  at  the  Gonservatoire 
in  1 810.  He  did  not  accept  the  five  years'  tour 
to  which  the  prize  entitled  him,  and  settled  at 
Niort  Here  he  founded  quartet  meetings,  and 
in  1839  a  Philharmonic  Society,  which  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  the  'Association  musicale 
de  rOuest'  (1835).  This  society  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  provincial  France,  and  through 
the  untiring  zeal  of  its  founder  has  attained 
a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  Yearly  festivals  are 
held  in  turn  at  Niort,  Poitiers,  La  Rochelle, 
Angouldme,  Limoges,  and  Rochefort ;  and  Men- 
delssohn's *  St.  Paul'  and  *  Elijah  *  were  performed 
at  Rochelle  by  this  society  long  before  they  were 
heard  in  Paris.  Beaulieu  wrote  in  all  styles,  but 
excelled  in  church  music.  His  principal  work 
was  a  requiem  on  the  death  of  M^hul,  composed 
1 8 19,  performed  1840.  He  also  wrote  much 
on  music.  A  complete  list  of  his  compositions, 
is  given  by  F^tis.  [M.  G.  G.] 

BEAUMAVIELLE,  a  baritone  singer, 
brought  from  Toulouse  by  Perrin  to  sing  in 
'Pomone,'  the  first  French  opera  by  Gambert, 
produced  in  1671.  After  LuUi  had  obtained 
the  transference  of  Perrin's  monopoly  to  himself, 
Beaumavielle  was  One  of  the  best  singers  at  his 
opera-house.  He  died  in  1688,  soon  after  Lulli, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Th^venaJrd.        [M.  G.  G.] 

BEBUNG  (Ger.;  Fr.  BalanemerU ;  Ital. 
Trernolo),  a  certain  pulsation  or  trembling  effect 
given  to  a  sustained  note  in  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music,  for  the  sake  of  expression.  On 
stringed  instruments  it  is  effected  by  giving  an 
oscillating  movement  to  the  finger  wlule  pressing 
the  string ;  on  wind  instruments  and  in  singing 
by  the  management  of  the  breath. 

The  word  Bebung  refers,  however,  more  parti- 
cularly to  an  effect  peculiar  to  the  old  clavidiord, 
but  not  possible  on  the  modem  pianoforte,  in 
which  the  continuous  and  unintfinrupted  repeti- 
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fcion  of  »  not^'was  produced  not  by  a  freBhUo^, 
but  by  a  movement  of  the  tip  of  tJie  finger  with- 
oiit  leaving  the  key.  This  effect  was  formerly 
held  in  high  estimation  as  a  means  of  expresnon^ 
and  Emanuel  Bach  in  the  introduction  to  his 
'Versuoh  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  zu 
spielen,'  says,  comparing  the  then  newly  invented 
pianoforte  with  the  clavichord,  '  I  believe,  never^ 
theless,  that  a  good  clavich(»d  possesses — with 
the  exception  that  its  tone  is  weaker — all  the 
beauties  of  the  fomaer  (the  pianoforte),  and  in 
addition  the  Bebung  and  the  power  of  sustaimng 
the  tone,  inasmuch  as  after  striking  each  note  I 
can  give  a  fresh  pressure.* 

The  Bebung  was  not  often  marked,  except 
sometimes  by  the  word  tremolo,  Marpurg,  how- 
ever ('Principes  du  Glavecin'),  gives  the  following 
as  the  sign  of  its  employment  using  as  many  dote 
over  the  note  as  there  were  to  be  repetitions  of 


the  sound — 


[F.T.] 


BEGHER,  Alfred  Julius,  bom  of  German 
parents  at  Manchester,  1803;  educated  at  Hd- 
delberg,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin.  His  life  was 
one  of  perpetual  movement  and  adventure.  Before 
he  was  40  he  had  lived  in  Elberfeld,  Cologne, 
Bttsseldorf,  the  Hague,  and  London,  had  pracUsed 
as  an  advocate,  edited  a  mercantile  newspaper, 
and  twice  filled  the  post  of  Professor  of  Ohu- 
podtion.  But  whatever  else  he  did  he  wai 
always  faithful  to  music.  In  1841  his  wanderings 
came  to  an  end  in  Vienna^  and  at  the  instance 
of  Mendelssohn  he  took  up  musical  criticism,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful,  associatii^  himself 
with  the  'Wiener  Musik-Zeitung'  and  the 
'  Sontagsblattem.'  He  was  equally  enthusiastic 
for  the  old  masters  and  for  Berlioz.  Li  1848  he 
threw  himself  into  politics  as  a  violent  democrat, 
became  editor  of  the  'Radikale,*  was  tried  by 
court  martial  and  shot  on  Nov.  23,  1848,  in  the 
Stadtgraben  of  Vienna.  Becher  published  songs, 
sonatas,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  which 
became  favourites.  He  composed  a  symphony, 
a  violoncello  fantasia  (performed  at  a  concert  at 
which  he  had  the  aid  of  Jenny  Lind),  and  strii^ 
quartets.  But  these,  though  full  of  ability  and 
intelligence,  never  made  any  impression  on  the 
public.  Becher's  literary  works  were  almoet 
entirely  fugitive,  but  he  published  a  biography 
<rf  Jenny  Lind  (1846).  [O.  F.  P.] 

BEGHSTEIN,  Frikdrich  Wilhelic  Kabi.. 
The  first  half  of  this  century  was  not  marked 
by  any  noteworthy  progress  in  North  Grennui 
piano/orte-making,  the  instruments  made  being 
far  behind  the  Viennese.  But  this  reproach 
oannot  now  be  appli<ed'  either  to  Berlin  or 
Leipsic.  Herr  Bechstein  established  hia  wcHrk- 
shops  in  the  former  city  in  1855.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  American  system  of  iron  framing 
and  of  an  action  based  upon  the  English,  he  K*« 
raised  a  reputation  for  his  oonoert  instruments 
reaching  beyond  Prussian  limits.  Herr  Bech- 
stein  is  a  native  of  Gotha.  [A.  J.  £LJ 
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BECK,  Franz,  bom  at  Mannheim  1731,  died 
at  Bourdeaux  1809,  violinist  and  composer. 
When  quite  young  he  took  refuge  in  Paris  from 
the  effects  of  a  duel,  and  thence  removed  to 
Bourdeaux*  Here  he  became  director  of  a  series 
of  concerts  (1780),  and  trained  many  eminent 
musicians ;  among  others  Blanchard  and  Boohsa. 
HiB  compositions  are  excellent,  though  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  They  comprise  34 
Symphonies  (i 776) ;  a  '  Stabat  Mater/  performed 
at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  in  1783 ;  *  Pandore/  a 
melodrama  (1789);  a  'Gloria*  and  *  Credo'; 
MS.  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte,  and  Quartets  for 
Strings.  [M.  C.C] 

BECKER.  In  Russia  the  pianoforte-makers 
have  been  Germans.  The  leading  Russian 
house  at  the  present  time  owes  its  origin  to 
Jacob  Becker,  a  native  of  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tinate, who  founded  it  in  1841.  Although 
pianoforte  -  making  had  early  in  this  century 
been  introduced  in  St.  Petersburg,  until  about 
1850  pianists  had  imported  their  instruments 
for  public  performance.  From  that  time  how- 
ever Becker  succeeded  in  making  concert  instru- 
ments, and  since  18  71  Mr.  Paul  Peterssen,  the 
present  head  of  the  house,  by  adopting  modem 
principles  of  framing,  has  made  an  effectual 
stand  against  this — to  Russian  interests — dis- 
advantageous competition,  and  it  has  now 
become  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  hear  the 
Russian  pianofortes  of  Becker  in  the  concerts  of 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  as  it  is  to  hear  the  Rus- 
sian language  in  polite  society.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BECKER,  Cabl  Tebjusakd,  organist  and 
professor  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Leipsic,  bom 
in  1804,  studied  the  piano,  hamiony,  and  oom- 
position,  under  Schicht  and  Schneider.  Played 
the  piano  in  public  at  fourteen  years  old,  but 
afterwards  paid  more  attention  to  the  organ, 
and  rose  by  degrees  to  be  organist  of  the  Nicolai- 
Elirche  in  Leipsic.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Conservatorium  at  Leipsic  he  was  invited  by 
Mendelssohn  to  join  the  new  enterprise.  The 
estimation  which  Becker  enjoyed  in  Germany 
was  due  less  to  his  compositions  than  to  his 
productions  in  musical  literature.  Prominent 
amongst  these  are  his  '  Systematisoh-chronolo- 
giache  Darstellung  der  musik-Literatur,'  etc. 
(1836),  with  a  supplement  (1839),  in  which 
Becker  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Anton 
Schmid,  custos  of  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna. 
He  also  wrote  'Hausmusik  in  Deutschland  in 
i  l6ten,  I7ten,  i8ten  Jahrh.'  (1840);  also  'Die 
[Tonwerke  des  i6ten  und  I7ten  Jalurh.* — a  cata- 
3ogu6  of  the  music  printed  during  that  period 
1(1847) ;  and  a  catalogue  of  his  own  oollecticn— 
:  *  Alphabetisch  und  chronologisch  geordnetes  Ver- 
i^chniss,'  etc.  (Breitkopf,  1847).  The  collection 
[Itself  containing  works  of  the  greatest  rarity,  he 

lueathed  to  the  city  of  Leipsio  at  his  death 
26.1877.  [F.G.] 

BECKER,  C0N8TAWTIN  Julius,  bom  at  Frei- 

_^  Feb.  3,  181 1.    Showed  an  early  talent  for 
luidc,  whic^  was  well  developed  by  his  master 
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assisted  Schumann  in  editing  the  'Neue  Zeit- 
schrift  fUr  Musik*;  but  in  1843  removed  to 
Dresden  and  occupied  himself  in  teaching  sing- 
ing. In  1846  he  retumed  to  Oberlossnitz,  and 
lived  there  in  solitude  till  his  death,  Feb.  26, 
1859.  A  symphony  of  his  was  perfo^ned  with 
great  applause  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  1843, 
and  his  opera  'Die  Belagerung  von  Belgrad* 
was  produced  at  Leipsio  on  May  ai,  1848.  But 
the  work  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  is 
his  '  Mannergesang-Schule,*  1845.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Die  Neuromantiker,'  a  romance 
(1840),  and  of  a  translation  of  Berlioz*s  'Voyage 
Musicale.*  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  Dietrich,  violinist  and  composer 
to  the  Hamburg  senate  towards  the  mid(Ue  of 
the  17th  century;  one  of  the  earliest  Grerman 
instrumental  composers;  published  sonatas  on 
chorales  for  violin,  viol  di  gamba,  and  bass 
(Hamburg,  1668),  as  well  as  'Die  musikalischen 
Friihlingsfruchte,*  consisting  of  pieces  for  in- 
struments in  four  and  five  parts,  with  basso  oon- 
tmuo.  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  Jean,  eminent  violin-player,  bom 
at  Mannheim  in  1836.  His  first  teacher  was 
Kettenus,  then  leader  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra, 
and  he  afterwards  learned  from  Alard  in  Paris. 
He  began  to  perform  in  public  when  only  eleven, 
and  was  still  very  young  when  he  became  the 
successor  of  Kettenus.  In  1859  he  played  with 
great  success  in  Paris,  and  thenoe  went  to 
London,  where  he  appeared  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  and  was  for  one  season  leader 
of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  After  travelling 
for  some  years  through  most  parts  of  Europe, 
he  settled  in  1866  at  Florence,  and  associated 
himself  with  two  Italian  musicians,  Masi  and 
Chiostri,  and  the  German  violonoellist  Hilpert. 
These  artists,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the 
'Florentiner  Quartett,*  have  eamed,  by  their 
careful  and  spirited  performances  of  the  classical 
masterpieces  of  quartet  literature,  a  great  and 
well-deserved  reputation  in  most  mu8i<»d  centres 
of  the  continent.  Becker^s  style  as  a  solo-player 
appears  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  severe 
s^le  of  the  German  school  and  the  lighter  and 
more  brilliant  one  of  the  French.  [P.  D.] 

BECKWITH,  John  Chbistmas,  Mus.  Doc., 
was  bom  Dec.  25,  1759,  and  studied  music 
under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  He  succeeded  Garland 
as  organist  of  the  cathedral  and  St.  Peter^s  Man- 
croft,  Norwich,  about  1780.  On  July  5,  1803, 
he  took  his  degrees  as  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doc. 
at  Oxford.  He  composed  many  anthems — six 
of  them  published  by  Clementi— and  a  few  vocal 
piec^  some  of  which  became  popular.  He  was 
considered  a  good  sin^ng- master,  and  was  the 
instructor  of  Thomas  Vaughan.  In  1808  he 
published  a  set  of  chants  under  the  following 
title :— 'The  First  Verse  of  every  Psalm  of  Da- 
vid, with  an  Ancient  or  Modem  Chant,  in 
Score,  adapted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Senti- 
ment of  each  Psalm.'  The  preface  to  this  work 
contains  'a  short  history  of  chanting,*  which 
displays  learning  and  research,  and  oontams  the 
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first  Bug;ef(ioa  of  marked  ptialterB.  Dr.  Buck, 
who  was  his  pupil  and  Buccessor  at  Norwich 
Cathedral,  deacribes  his  master  as  being  almost 
as  proficient  in  painting  as  in  musie.  He  died 
June  3,  1809.      ^  [E.F.R.] 

BEDOS  DE  CELLES,  DoM  FBAN9018,  a 
learned  Benedictine,  bom  at  Gaux  in  the  diocese 
of  Bezi^res  in  1 706,  entered  the  order  at  Toulouse 
in  1726,  and  died  at  St.  Maur  on  Nov.  25, 1779. 
Author  of  *L*art  du  facteur  d'oi^es*  (Paris, 
1766-78),  an  admirable  work  for  the  time, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences ;  also  of  an  account  of  the  new  organ  at 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  the  'Mercure  de  France* 
for  Jan.  1762,  of  which  a  Grerman  translation 
by  J.  F.  Agrioola  will  be  found  in  Adelung*s 
'Musica  mc^hanica  oiganoBdi.*  De  Gelles  was 
a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  of 
Bourdeauz,  and  corresponding  member  of  that 
of  Paris.  [F.  G.] 

BEER.  Jacob  Meteb,  the  original  name  of 
GiACOMO  Metebbeeb. 

BEER,  Joseph  (sometimes  written  BOER), 
A  remarkable  clarinet •  player ;  bom  1744  at 
Griinwald  in  Bohemia,  served  as  trumpeter  first 
in  tiie  Austrian  and  then  in  the  French  army 
during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  In  1771  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  there  took  up  the  clarinet,  on  which 
he  rap'dly  became  the  first  performer  of  his  time. 
In  1782  he  leit  Paris,  and  travelled  through 
Holland,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Hungary,  exciting 
everywhere  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm.  He 
died  at  Potsdam  in  181 1.  As  a  performer  Beer 
united  a  masterly  execution  to  gteat  power  of 
expression,  and  indeed  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  clarinet,  which  he  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  fifth  key.  Till  nearly  fifty 
years  old  he  had  heard  only  French  players,  and 
had  insensibly  acquired  their  loud  harsh  tone; 
but  having  heard  in  Brussels  a  German  per- 
former, Sdiwarti^  he  discovered  what  the  in- 
strument was  capable  of,  and  finally  became  as 
celebrated  for  the  softness  and  purity  of  his  tone, 
for  the  delicacy  of  his  nuances,  and  especially 
his  decrescendo,  as  he  was  for  his  execution. 
In  fiEbct  he  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
instrument.  His  compositions  comprise  three 
concertos  foot  two  clarinets,  variations,  and 
duets,  [M.  C.  C] 

BEETHOVEN,  Ludwio  van»,  bom  at  Bonn, 
probably  Deo.  16,  1770.'  The  earliest  form  of 
the  name  is  that  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
but  it  takes  many  other  shapes  in  the  uncertain 
spelling  of  the  time,  such  as  Biethoffen,  Biethofen, 
Biethoven,  Bethoven,  Betthoven,  and  Bethof.  He 
himself  appears  to  have  always  spelt  it  as  we 
know  it.'  The  family  belonged  originally  to  a 
village  near  Lou  vain ;  thence  in  1650  they  moved 
to  Antwerp,  where  in  1685  the  name  iwpears  in 
the  regist^.    His  fiither  Johann  or  Jean,  and 
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his  grandfikther  Ludwig.  were  both  mnsiciazis  in 
the  Court  band  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  at 
Bonn — the  latter  a  bass-singer,  and  afterwards 
Capellmeister,  appointed  March  1733,  the  former 
a  tenor  singer,  March  27,  1 7,^6.  The  grand&ther 
lived  till  Dec.  24,  1773,  when  the  little  Ludwig 
had  just  completed  his  third  year.  HewasaamaU 
lively  person  with  extraordinarily  bright  «yee, 
much  reinjected  and  esteemed  as  a  musician,  and 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  grandson. 
His  portrait  was  t|ie  only  one  which  &ethoven 
took  finom  Bonn  to  Vienna,  and  he  often  spoke  of 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Beethoven^s  mother — 
daughter  of  the  chief  cook  at  Ehrenbreitstein — 
was  married  to  Johann  on  Kov.  12,  1767.  She 
was  twelve  years  younger  than  her  husband ;  her 
original  name  haid  been  Keverich,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  she  was  a  widow — Maria 
Magdalena  Leym  or  Laym.  She  died  after  a 
long  illness  on  July  17,  1787,  a  woman  of  soli 
heart  and  easy  ways,  much  beloved  by  her  son. 
The  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  severe 
hard  man  of  irregular  habits,  who  evidently  saw 
his  son^s  ability,  gave  him  the  best  instruction 
that  his  poverty  would  allow,  and  kept  him  to 
his  music  with  a  stem,  strict,  perhaps  cruel,  hand. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  he  did  so.  The  first 
house  they  occupied  in  Bonn,  that  in  which  the 
great  composer  was  bom,  was  515  in  the  Boon- 
gasse,  now  designated  by  a  tablet  erected  in  1870. 
Besides  their  eldest,  Ludwig  Maria^  who  was  bom 
April  I,  1769,  and  lived  but  six  days,  the  Bee* 
thovens  had  three  other  sons — Caspar  Anton 
Carl,  April  7,  1774;  Nikolaus  Johann,  Oct.  i, 
1776 ;  and  August  Franz  Georg.  Jan.  16,  1781, 
died  Aug.  1 6, 1 783 ;  a  daughter,  Feb.  2 3, 1 7  79,  w^ho 
lived  only  four  dajrs,  and  a  second  girl,  Maria 
Margaretha  Josepha,  May  4,  1786.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  father  of  the  ill-fated  yoath  who 
gave  his  uncle  so  much  distress,  and  was  probably 
the  ultimate  cause  of  his  death.  He  died  at 
Vienna,  Nov.  5,  1815.  The  second,  Johann,  was 
an  apothecary,  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  'Gate- 
besitzer '  of  the  well-known  anecdote,  his  brother*s 
hite  noire,  and  the  subject  of  many  a  complaint  and 
many  a  nickname.  He  died  at  Vienna  Jan.  1 2, 
1848.  Fkx)m  the  Bonngasse  the  family  migrated 
to  7  or  8  on  the  Dreieck,  and  thence  to  theRh^n- 
gasse.  No.  934.  To  the  latter  they  came  in  1 7751 
or  76,  and  there  they  remained  for  a  few  years!/ 
Johann  Beethoven's  income  from  the  Chapel  was 
300  florins  a  year  {£2^) — a  miserable  pittance^- 
but  that  of  most  musicians  of  the  chi^pel ;  an^ 
this  appears  to  have  been  his  sole  means  of  sab^ 
sistence,  for  his  voice  was  nearly  gone,  and  then! 
is  no  sign  of  his  having  had  other  employment.*  | 
According  to  Beethoven*s  own  statement  in  thJ 
dedication  to  his  earliest  publication — the  3  Sonapl 
tas  for  Pianoforte  (1781  or  82) — he  began  musi 
in  his  fourth  year*  The  few  traits  preserved  0 
(Mi  eariy  period  show  that,  like  other  ohildr^a 
he  did  not  acquire  it  without  tears.  His  fath4 
was  his  first  teacher,  and  from  him  he  learned 


twpthe  on  the  dA7foUoidng  birth.  BecUioven'sownbeUefvraathathe     both  violin  and  cUvier  •    readincr  xirriHnn.   .^S^k 
wo  born  In  1778.  which  accounts  for  an  occuional  mistake  in  hUestJ- ,  '  ^^^  Vioun  ana  CiftVier  ,    reaOJUg,  wnung,  anta 
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the  conmum  publio  schooU,  and  even,  this  ceased 
when  he  was  thirteen.  At  school  he  was  shy  and 
uncommunicative,  and  cared  for  none  of  the  or- 
dinary  games  of  boys.  Before  he  was  nine  his 
music  had  advanced  so  far  that  his  father  had 
no  longer  anything  to  teach  him«  and  in  1779 
he  was  handed  over  to  Pfeiffer,  a  tenor  singer 
who  had  recently  joined  the  opera  in 'Bonn,  and 
seems  to  have  lodged  with  the  Beethovens,  and 
by  whom  he  was  taught,  irregularly  enough,  but 
apparently  with  good  and  lasting  effect,  for  a 
year.  At  the  same  time  he  fell  im  with  a  cerfcain 
Zambona,  who  taught  him  Latin^  French,  and 
Italian,  and  otherwise  assisted  his  neglected  edu- 
cation. The  organ  he  learned  from  Van  den 
Eeden,  organist  to  the  Court  Chapel,  and  an  old 
friend  of  his  grrandfather^s.  About  this  time,  1 780, 
81,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Beethovens 
found  a  friend  in  Mr.  Cressener,  the  English 
ekargi  d^affaireSf  long  time  rodent  at  Bonn, 
and  that  he  assisted  them  with  a  sum  of  400 
florins.  He  died  on  Jan.  1 7, 1 781,  and  Beethoven 
(then  just  past  ten)  is  said  to  have  written  a 
Funeral  Cantata  to  his  memory,^  which  was  per- 
fonned.  The  Cantata,  if  it  ever  existed,  h%s 
hitherto  been  lost  sight  of.  .  One  composition  of 
this  year  we  have  in  9  Variatiomi  on  Dressler^s 
March  In  C  minor,'  which  though  published  in 
1 783,  are  stated  on  the  title  to  be  'compost  .... 
par  un  jeune  amateur  L.  v.  B.  ag4  de  dix  ans. 
1780.'  In  Feb.  1781  Neefe  succeed  Van  den 
£eden  as  Organist  at  the  Court,  and  Beethoven 
became  his  scholar.  This  was  a  great  step  for 
the  boy,  since  Neefe,  though  somewhat  over 
ooDBervative  as  a  musician,  was  a  sensible  man, 
and  became  a  real  friend  to  his  pupil. 

There  is  ground  for  supposing'  l^at  during  the 
winter  of  178 1  Ludwig  and  lus  mother  made  a 
joomey  in  Holland,  during  which  he  played  at 
private  houses,  and  that  the  tour  was  a  pecuniary 
Buccess.  On  June  29,  1782,  old  Van  den  Eeden 
was  buried,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Elector's 
band  followed  him  to  Munster,  where  as  Bishop 
'  he  had  a  palace,  Neefe  leaving  Ludwig,  then  1 14 
years  old,  behind  hiu)  as  his  regularly  appointed^ 
deputy  at  the  chapel  organ,  a  post  wluch,  though 
unpaid,  was  no  sinecure,^  and  required  both  skiU 
and  judgment.  This  shows  Neefe's''  confidence^ 
in  his  pupil,  and  agrees  with  his  account  of  him,' 
written  a  few  months  later,  as  'playing  with- 
faroe  and  finish,  reading  well  at  sight,  and,  to 
sum  up  all,  playing  the  greater  part  of  Bach's 
Well-tempo^  Clavier,  a  feat  which  will  Jb 
understood  by  the  initiated.  This  young  genius, 
continues  he,' '  deserves  some  assistance  that  h 
may  travel.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  hi 
will  certainly  become  a  second  Mozart.* 

On  the  26th  April  1 783,  Neefe  was  promoted 
to  the  direction  of  both  sacred  and  seculiir  music, 
and, at  the  same  time  Beethoven  (then  12  years 
and  '4  months  old),  was  appointed  *  Cembalist  im 
Orchenter,'  with  the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
rehearsals  in  the  theatre  ;  in  other  words  of  con- 
ducting the  opera-band,  with  all  the  responsi' 
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bilities  and  advantages  of  practice  and  experience 
which  belong  to  such  a  poaition.  No  pay  ac- 
companied the  appointment  at  first,  but  the 
duties  ceased  when  the  Elector  was  absent,  so 
thatthere  was  leisure  for  composition.  The  pieces 
published  in  this  year  are  a  song,  'Schilderung 
eines  *  M&dchens,*  and  3  Sonatas  for  Piano  solo,* 
composed,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
dedication,  in  1781.  On  Aug.  16,  1783,  the 
youngest  boy,  August  FranE>  died,  the  fother's 
voice  began  still  frirther  to  &il^  and  things 
generally  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  work  at  the  theatre  was  now  rather  on 
the  increase.  From  Oct.  83  to  Oct.  85,  a  operas 
of  Gluck,  4  of  Salieri,  2  of  Sarti,  5  of  Paisiello, 
with  a  dozen  others,  were  studied  and  performed ; 
but  Ludwig  had  no  pay.  In  Feb.  84  he  made 
an  application  for  a  salary,  but  the  consideration 
was  postponed,  and  it  was  probably  as  a  set-off 
that  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  second 
Court-organist.  Meantime,  however,  on  April 
15,  84,  the  Elector  Max  Friedrich  died,  and  this 
postponed  still  farther  the  prospect  of  emolument. 
The  theatrical  company  was  dismissed,  and' Neefe 
having  only  his  organ  to  attend  to,  no  longer 
required  a  depuW.  The  Beethovens  were  now 
living  at  No.  476  in  the  Wenzelgasse,  whither 
they  appear  to  have  moved  in  83,  and  Ludwig 
played  the  organ  in  the  Minorite  church  at  the 
six  o'clock  mass  every  morning,^ 

The  music  of  84  consists  of  a  Hondo  for 
the  Piano  in  A,*  published  early  in  the  year, 
and  a  song  'An  einen  ^S&ugling':  a  Concerto 
for  Piano  and  a  piece  in  3-part  harmony,  both 
in  MS.,  are  mentioned  as  probably  belonging  to 
this  year." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Elector  Max 
Franz,  was  to  examine  his  establishment,  and 
on  June  27,  84,  he  issued  a  list  of  names  and 
salaries  of  his  band,*  among  which  Beethoven's 
father  appears  with  a  salary  of  300  florins,  and 
Beethoven  himself,  as  second  oi^ganist,  with  150 
florins,  equivajent  to  £25  and  JC13  respectively. 
A  memorandum  of  the  same  date^*  shows  that 
an  idea  was  entertained  of  dismissing  Neefe  and 
putting  Beethoven  into  his  place  as  chief  organist. 
In  fifcct  Neefe's  pay  was  reduced  from  400  to  200 
florins,  so  that  50  florins  a  year  was  saved  by 
the  appointment  of  Beethoven.  An  economical 
Elector !  In  the  Holy  Week  of  1 785  the  incident 
occurred  (made  too  much  of  in  the  books)  of 
Beethoven's  throwing  out  the  solo  singer  in 
Chapel  by  a  modulation  in  the  accompaniment, 
which  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how  early 
his  love  of  a  joke  show^  itself«^  During  this 
ye»^  he  studied  the  violin  withlWiz  Ries — 
faVier  of  Ferdinand.  The  music  oT'l^Oj  lu  3 
Quartets  for  Piano  and  Stzings,^'  a  Minuet  for 
£iano  in  Eb,^  and  a  song  'Wenn  jemand  eine 
iCeise  thut'  (Op.  52,  No.  i). 
I  In  1786  nothing  appears  to  have  been  either 
r  composed  or  published,  and  the  only  incident  of 
this  year  that  has  survived,  is  the  birth  of  a 

4  B.  *  H.  No.  228.        »  IbJd.  1B6-1M.        •  Ibid.  198.        »  Ibid.  229. 
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second  girl  to  the  Beethovenfl — Marie  Maiga- 
r^tha  Joflepha»  May  a. 

In  1787  occtured  the  first  real  event  in  Bee- 
thoven^s  life — bis  first  journey  to  Vienna.  Con- 
'  ceming  this  there  is  an  absolute  want  of  dates 
,  and  details.  Some  one  must  have  been  found  to 
,  supply  the  means  for  so  expensive  a  journey,  but 
no  name  is  preserved.  As  to  date,  his  duties  as 
organist  would  probably  prevent  hiH  leaving 
Bonn  before  the  work  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter 
was  over.  The  two  persons  who  were  indelibly 
impressed  on  his  recollection  by  the  visit*  were 
Mozart  and  the  Emperor  Joseph.  From  the 
former  he  had  a  few  lessons,  and  carried  away  a 
distinct — and  not  very  appreciative' — ^recollection 
of  his  playing ;  but  Mozart  must  have  been  so 
much  occupied  by  the  death  of  his  &ther  (May 
a8)  and  the  approaching  production  of  'Don  Gio- 
vanni* (Oct.  29)  that  it  is  probable  they  had  not 
much  intercourse.  The  well-known  story  of  Bee- 
thoven's introduction  to  him,  when  divested  of  the 
ornaments'  of  Seyiried  and  others,  stands  as 

(follows: — ^Mozart  asked  him  to  play,  but  thinking 
that  his  performance  was  a  prepared  piece,  paid 
little  attention  to  it.  Beethoven  seeing  this  en- 
treated Mozart  to  give  him  a  subject,  which  he 
did ;  and  the  boy,  getting  excited  with  the  occa- 
sion, played  so  &iely  that  Mozart,  stepping  softly 
into  the  next  room,  said  to  his  friends  tiiere, '  Pay 
attention  to  him ;  he  will  make  a  noise  in  the  world 
some  day  or  other.*  His  visit  seems  not  to  have 
lasted  more  than  three  months,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  all  certain  information  is  wanting.  He  re- 
turned by  Augsburg,  where  he  had  to  borrow 
three  Carolins  (£3)  from  Dr.  von  Schaden.  His 
return  was  hastened  by  the  illness  of  his  mother, 
who  died  of  consumption  July  17,  1787,  and  his 
account  of  himself  in  a  letter  ^  to  Von  Schaden, 
written  seven  weeks  after  that  date,  is  not  en- 
couraging. A  short  time  more  and  the  little 
Margaretha  followed  her  mother,  on  Nov.  25,  so 
that  1 787  must  have  closed  in  very  darkly.  The 
only  compositions  known  to  belong  to  that  year 
are  a  Trio  in  E  b,'  and  a  Prelude  in  F  minor  for 
Piano  solo.*  However,  matters  began  to  mend ; 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  von  Breuning 
£unily — his  first  permanent  friends — a  mother, 
three  boys,  and  a  girl.  He  gave  lessons  to  the 
girl  and  the  youngest  boy,  and  soon  became  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  a  &r  better  one  than  he  had 
before  frequented,  and  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  them  all.  The  &mily  was  a  cultivated  and 
intellectual  one,  the  mother — the  widow  of  a  man 
of  some  distinction— a  woman  of  remarkable  sense 
and  refinement;  the  children,  more  or  less  of 

^  his  own  age.  Here  he  seems  to  have  been  first 
initiated  into  the  literature  of  his  country,  anc'  to 

<  have  acquired  the  love  of  English  authors  whioh 
remained  with  him  through  fife.  The  intimacy 
rapidly  became  strong.  He  often  passed  whois 
da3rs  and  nights  with  his  friends,  and  accompaniec 
them  on  excursions  of  several  weeks  duration  to 
their  uncle's  house  at  Kerpen,  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 

1  Behlndler.  I.  lA.     *  Thftjer.  U.  888.     "See  Jahn.  In  Tlwyer.  L  lAL 
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•unt  Waldstein,  a  young  nobleman  eight  yean 
Ihis  senior,  an  amateur  musician,  whose  aoquaint- 
lanoe  was  peculiarly  useful  in  encouraging  and 
Idevelopiug  Beethoven's  talent  at  a  time  when  it 
Xnaturally  wanted  support.    On  Waldstein  Bee- 
Ithoven  exercised  the  same  charm  that  he  did 
1  later  on  the  proud  aristocracy  of  Vienna.    The 
ICk>unt  used  to  visit  him  in  lus  poor  room,  gave 
<him  a  piano,  got  him  pecuniary  help  under  the 
guise  of  allowances  from  the  Elector,  and  in  other 
ways  sympathised  with  him.     Either  now  or 
shortly  afterwards,  Beethoven  composed  a  set  of 
variations  for  4  hands  on  a  theme  of  the  Count's,^ 
and  in  1805  made  him  immortal  by  dedibating 
to  him  the  grand  sonata  (op.  53),  which  is  usually 
known  by  his  name.    Another  acquaintance  was 
the  Oountess  of  Hatzfeld,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  set  of  Variations,  which  were  for  long  his  show- 
piece. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  when  Beethoven  wma 
1 7|  years  old,  the  Elector  altered  the  plan"  of  hia 
music,  and  formed  a  national '  theatre  on  the 
model  of  that  of  his  brother  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
Beicha  was  made  director,  and  Neefe  pianist  and 
stage-manager.  The  band  was  31  strong,  and 
contains  names  such  as  Bies,  the  two  RombergB, 
Simrock,  Stumpff — which  often  recur  in  Bee- 
thoven's life.  He  himself  played  second  viola, 
both  in  the  opera  and  the  chapel,  and  was  still 
assistant  Hof-organist.  In  this  position  he  re- 
mained for  four  years ;  the  opera  repertoire  wa* 
large,  good,  and  various,  the  singers  were  of 
the  best,  and  the  experience  must  nave  been  of 
great  practical  use  to  him.  Among  the  operas 
played  in  89  and  90  were  Mozart's  'Entfuhrun^,* 
•Figaro,*  and ''Don  Giovanni' — ^the  two  first  ap- 
parently often.  Meantime  Johann  Beethovoi 
was  going  frx>m  bad  to  worse.  Stephen  Breuning 
once  saw  Ludwig  take  his  drunken  fstther  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  police,  and  this  could  hardly 
have  been  the  only  occasion.  At  length,  on 
Nov.  20,  1789,  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  a 
portion  of  the  father's  salary  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  son,  who  thus,  before  he  was  nineteen,  be- 
came the  head  of  the  family. 

The  compositions  of  1789  and  90  are  3  Pre- 
ludes for  the  Piano  (op.  39),  24  Variations  on 
Righini's  *  Venni  •  Amore,'  a  Song  '  Der  ^*  freie 
Mann,'  and  probably  a  Cantata  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  still  in  MS."  The  only 
extra  musical  event  of  this  year  was  the  visit 
of  Haydn  and  Salomon  on  their  road  to  London. 
They  arrived  on  CJhristmas  Day.  One  of  Haydn^s 
Masses  was  performed ;  he  was  complimented  by 
the  Elector,  and  entertained  the  chief  musicians 
at  dinner  at  his  lodgings.  179X  opened  well  for 
Beethoven  with  a '  Ritter  Ballet/  a  kind  of  masked 
ball,  in  antique  style.  Count  Waldstein  appears 
to  have  arranged  the  plan,  and  Beethoven  composed 
the  music ;  but  his  name  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
connected  with  it  at  the  time,  and  it  remained 
unpublished  till  1872,  when  it  appeared  arranged 
for  piano.^-In  the  autumn  the  troupe  accompanied 
the  Electpr  to  Mergentheim,  near  Aachafienboiig, 
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to  a  condave  of  the  Deutschen  Orden ;  the  journey 
was  by  water  along  the  Bhine  and  Main,  th4 
weather  was  splendid, — there  was  ample  leisurei 
and  the  time  long  remained  in  Beethoven^s  recoP 
lection  'a  fruitful  source  of  char^]UQ£^J]2^eB.j^ 
At  Aschaffenburg  he  heard  a  fine  p1ayOT=-=th» 
'  Abb4  Sterkel,  and  showed  his  instant  appre-j 
dation  of  the  Abba's  graceful  fi^iah^  style  by{' 
imitating  it  in  eztemp^sing.  r^MergSniheixli 
the  company  remainedTor  a  month  (i8  Sept. — 
30  Oct.).  An  interesting  account  of  the  daily 
musical  proceedings  is'  given  by  Junker,  the 
Chaplain  at  Kirohberg,'  including  an  account  of 
Beethoven^s  extempore  playing.  He  compares  it 
with  that  of  Vogler,  whom  he  knew  well,  and 
pronounces  it  to  have  displayed  all  Vogler^s  ex- 
ecution,  with  much  more  force,  feeling,  and  ex- 
pression, and  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
original. 

The  Beethovens  were  still  living  in  the  Wen- 
zelgasse,  Carl  learning  music,  and  Johann  under 
the  Court  Apothecary.  Ludwig  took  his  meals 
at  the  Zehrgarten' — a  great  resort  of  the  Univer- 
sity professors,  artists,  and  literary  men  of  Bonn, 
and  where  the  lovely  Babette  Koch,  daughter 
of  the  proprietress,  was  doubtless  an  attrac^ 
tion  to  him.'  His  intimacy  with  the  Breuningsj 
continued  and  increased;  Madame  von  Breun-I 
ing  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  could  J 
manage  him,  and  even  she  could  not  always! 
make  him  go  to  his  lessons  in  time:  when  he/| 
proved  too  obstinate  she  would  give  up  thel^ 
endeavour  with  the  remark  *  he  is  again  in  hisi 
raptus,*  an  expression  which  Beethoven  nev^ 
forgot.  Music  was  their  great  bond,  and'fBSe-^ 
thoven'g  improvisations  were  the  delight  of  the 
fiunily.  HiIb  duties  at  the  organ  and  in  the 
orchestra  at  this  time  were  not  very  great; 
the  Elector's  absences  were  frequent,  and  gave 
him  much  time  to  himself,  which  he  spent  partly 
in  lessons,  partly  in  the  open  air,  of  which  he 
was  already  very  fond,  and  partly  in  assiduous 
practice  an4  composition.  The  sketch-books  of 
that  time  are  crammed  with  ideas,  and  confirm 
his  statement,  made  many  years  later,^  that  he 
b^an  thus  early  the  method  of  working  which 
CO  emphatically  distinguishes  him. 

In  July  1792  Haydn  again  passed  through 
Bonn  on  his  return  from  London.  The  Elector  s 
Band  gave  him  a  dinner  at  Godesberg,  and  Bee- 
thoven submitted  a  cantata  to  him,  '  which  Haydn 
greatly  praised,  warmly  encouraging  the  composer 
to  proceed  with  his  studies.'  What  the  cantata 
was  is  not  known,  though  it  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold U.* 

The  compositions  which  can  be  fixed  to  the 
years  1791  and  92  consist  of  Songs  (portions  of 
op-  5  3)»  *  Rondino*  for  Wind  instruments,  the  Trio 
for  Strings,  op.  3,  an  Allegro  and  Minuet  for 
3  Flutes  C-^ug^  23,  MS.),  and  perhaps  a  set  of  14 
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Variations^  for  Pianoforte,^ 
published  in  1804  as  op. 
Piano  and  Violin  on  '  Se 
for  Piano"  on  *  £s  war  einmal^^  ^ 
Piano,  4  hands,  on  an  air  of  Cou 

Hitherto  the  Elector  seems 
notice  of  the  most  remarkable  member^  hur' 
orchestra*  But  in  the  course  of  this  year — 
whether  prompted  by  Neefe  or  Woldstein  or  by 
his  own  observation,  or  possibly  by  Haydn's  ap- 
probation— ^he  determined  that  Beethoven  should 
visit  Vienna  in  a  more  permanent  manner  than 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at  his  expense. 
Haydn  was  communicated  with,  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  November  Beethoven  left  Bonn,  as 
it  proved,  never  to  return  to  it  again.  His  part- 
ing words  to  Neefe  are  preserved:" — 'Thank 
you  for  the  coimsel  you  have  so  often  given  me 
on  my  progress  in  my  divine  art.  Should  I 
ever  become  a  great  man  you  will  certiui^y  have 
assisted  in  it,  which  will  be  all  the  moiid  gratify- 
ing to  you,  since  you  may  be  convinced  that*  etc. 
The  Album  in  which  his  Mends— Waldstein,  the 
Breunings,  the  Kochs,  Degenhart,  and  others — 
inscribed  their  farewells  is  still  existing,"  and 
the  latest  date  is  Nov.  i.  £.  Breuning's  lines 
contain  allusions  to  *  Albion/  as  if  Beethoven 
were  preparing  to  visit  England — possibly  with 
Haydn  ?  Waldstein's  entry  is  as  follows  :*—'  Dear 
Beethoven,  you  are  travelling  to  Vienna  in  ful- 
filment of  your  long-cherished  wish.  The  genius 
of  Mozart  is  sUU  weeping  and  bewailing  the 
death  of  her  &vourite.  With  the  inexhaustible 
Haydn  she  found  a  refuge,  but  no  occupation,  and 
b  now  waiting  to  leave  him  and  join  herself  to 
some  one  else.  Labour  assiduously,  and  receive 
Mozart's  spirit  from  the  hands  of  Haydn.  Your 
true  friend  Wald&tein.     Bonn,  October  29, 1 792.' 

What  provision  the  Elector  made  for  him  be- 
yond his  modest  pay  of  150  florins  is  not  known. 
An  entry  of  25  ducats  (X12  108.)  is  found  in  his 
notebook  shortly  after  he  reached  Vienna)  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  what  length  of  time 
that  moderate  smn  represented,  or  even  that  it 
came  from  the  Elector  at  all. 

Thus  ended  the  first  period  of  Beethoven  s  life. 
He  was  now  virtually  twenty -two.  The  list  of 
his  known  compositions  to  this  time  has  been 
given  year  by  year.  If  we  add  the  Bagatelles 
[pp.  33),  the  2  easy  Sonatas  (op.  49),  the  2  Violin 
kondos  (op.  51),  the  Serenade  Trio  (op.  8),  and 
a  lost  Trio  for  Piano,  Flute,  and  Bassoon,"— all 
probably  composed  at  Bonn — and  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  composers  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Mozart,  Schubert,  or  Mendelssohn,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  singularly  few 
and  unimportant.  For  the  orchestra  the  Bitter- 
ballet  alr^kdy  referred  to  is  the  single  composition 
known,  while  Mozart — to  mention  him  only — 
had  in  the  same  period  written  36  Symphomes, 
including  so  mature  a  masterpiece  as  the '  Parisian' 
in  D.  Against  Mozart's  28  Operas,  Cantatas,  and 
Masses,  tor  voices  and  full  orchestra,  composed 
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before  he  was  33,  Beethoven  has  absolutely  no- 
thing to  show.  And  the  san^e  in  other  depart- 
ments. That  he  meditated  great  works,  though 
ti^ey  did  not  oome  to  paper,  is  evident  in  at 
Iwk  one  oascv  A  resident  in  Bonn,  writing  to 
'  Schiller's  sister  Charlotte,  on  Jan.  26,  1793,* 
says : — *  I  enclose  a  setting  of  the  Feuer-farbe  on 
which  I  should  like  your  opinion.  It  is  by  a 
young  man  of  this  place  whose  talent  is  widely 
esteemed,  and  whom  the  Elector  has  now  sent 
to  Vienna  to  Haydn.  He  intends  to  compose 
Schiller's  Freude,  and  that  verse  by  verse.  I 
expect  something  perfect ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know 
him,  he  is  all  for  the  grand  and  sublime.  Haydn 
informs  us  that  he  shall  set  him  to  great  operas, 
as  he  himself  will  shortly  leave  off  composing. 
He  does  not  usually  occupy  himself  with  such 
trifles  as  the  enclosed,  which  indeed  he  composed 
only  at  the  request  of  a  lady.'  This  letter, 
which  shows  how  eariy  Schiller's  *Hymn  to 
Joy*  hAd  taken  possession  of  Beethoven — there 
to  remain  till  it  formed  the  finale  to  the  Ninth 
.Symphony  thirty  years  later — ^is  equally  inter- 
esting fbr  the  light  it  throws  on  the  impression 
which  Beethoven  had  already  made  on  those 
who  knew  him,  and  who  credited  him  with  the 
intention  and  the  ability  to  produce  great  works, 
although  he  had  not  yet  produced  even  small 
ones.  This  impression  was  doubtless  due  mainly 
to  thd  force  and  originality  of  his  extempore 
placing,  which  even  at  this  early  age  was  pro- 
digious, and  justified  his  friends  in  speaking  of 
him*  as  one  of  the  finest  pianoforte-players  of 
the  day. 

Bv  the  middle  of  November  Beethoven  was 
settled  at  Vienna.  His  first  lodging  was  a  garret 
at  a  printer's  in  the  'Alservorstadt'*  outside  the 
walls,  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Votive- 
Church  ;  but  this  was  soon  exchanged  for  one  '  on 
the  ground  floor,'*  of  which  we  have  no  nearer 
description.  On  the  journey  from  Bonn  we  find 
him  fbr  the  first  time  making  notes  of  little  oc- 
currences and  expenses — a  habit  which  never  left 
him.  In  the  entries  made  during  his  first  few 
weeks  in  Vienna  we  can  trace  the  purchase  of  a 
wig,  silk  stockings,  boots,  shoes,  overcoat,  writing- 
de^,  seal,  and  hire  of  piano.  From  the  same  source 
v^^jcan  infer  the  beginning  of  his  lessons.  The 
fi^  payment  to  Haydn  is  8  groschen  (say  9  jc2., 
we  may  surely  presume  for  one  hour)  on  Deo.  1  a. 
The-kssons  took  place  in  Haydn's  house'  (Ham- 
berger  Haus,  No.  992)  now  destroyed.  They 
were  lessons  in  'strict  counterpoint,'  and  the  text- 
book was  Fux's  'Gradus  ad  Pamassum.'  Of 
Beethoven's  exercises  245  have  been  preserved,* 
of  which  Haydn  has  corrected  42.  Haydn  was 
naturally  much  occupied,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Beethoven  should  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
his  slow  progress,  and  with  the  cursory  way  in 
which  his  exercises  were  corrected,  and  have  se- 
cretly accepted  the  offer  of  additional  instruction 
from  Schenk,  a  well-known  Vienna  composer. 
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But  no  open  luplbure  as  vet  took  place.      Bee- 
thoven accompanied  Hayon  to  Eisenstadt  some 
time  in  1793,  and  it  was  not  until   Haydn'i 
departure  for  England  on  Jan.  19,  94,  that  he 
openly  transferred  himself  to  another  master. 
He  then  took  lessons  from  Albrecbtsbeiger  in 
counterpoint,   and  from  Schuppanzigh  on    the 
violin,  three  times  a  week  each.    In  the  Ibrmer 
the  text-book  was  Albrechtsberger's  own  'An- 
weisung  zur  Composition,'  and  tiie  subject  was 
taken  up  where  Haydn  had  left  it,  and  pursued 
much  farther.     No  less  than  263  exercises  are  in 
existence  under  the  following  heads — Simple  strict 
counterpoint ;  Free  composition  in  simple  ooonter- 
point;   Imitation;   Simple  fugue;   Fugued  clio- 
rale ;    Double  fbgue ;    Double  oountOTpoint   in 
the  8th,  loth,  and  12th;  Triple  counterpoint  and 
Triple  fugue ;  Canon.    Nottebohm  has  pointed 
out  the  accuracy  and  pains  which  Albreohtsberger 
bestowed  on  his  pupil,  as  well  as^  the  care  with 
which  Beethoven  wrote  his  exercises,  and  the 
characteristic  way  in  which  he  neglected  them  in 
practice.     He  also  gives  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  lessons  did  not  last  longer  than  March 
1795.     The  impression  they  len  on  Albrechts- 
bei^ger  was  not  flattering:    'Have  nothing  to 
do  with  him,'  said  the  old  contrapuntist  to  an 
enquiring  lad,  *he  has  learnt  nothing,  and  will 
never  do  anything  in  decent  style.**     In  fact  ^ 
what  was  a  contrapuntist  to  do  with  a  pupil  who 
ref^arded  everything  in  musio — even  consecutive 
fifths* — as  an  open  question,  and  also  thought  it 
a  good   thing   to   'learn  occasionally  what  is 
according  to  rule,  that  one  may  hereafter  oofme 
to  what  is  contrary  to  rule?  **    Besides  Uie 
lessons  with  Haydn  and  Albreohtsbei^ger,  some 
exercises  exist  in  Italian  vocal  composition,  dating 
from  1793  to  1802,  and  showing  l^t  Beethoven 
availed  himself  of  Salieri's  well-known  kindness 
to  needy  musicians,  to  submit  his  pieces  to  him. 
Salieri's  corrections  are  chiefly  in  the  divisioii  of 
the  Italian  syllables.    Another  musician  whom  ' 
he  consulted,  especially  in  his  eariy  attempts  at 
quartet  writing,  was  Aloys  Forster,  to  whom  he 
remained  long  and  greatly  attached.^ 

Meantime  Beethoven  kept  up  oommunicataon 
with  Bonn.  On  Dec.  18,  92,  his  poor  fether  died, 
and  the  100  thalers  applied  to  the  support  of  his 
brothers  naturally  stopped.  On  BeeUioven's  ap- 
plication, however,  the  grant  was  allowed  to  go 
on,  in  addition  to  his  own  pay.  Bies  drew  and 
transmitted  the  money  for  him.**  The  Breunings 
still  held  their  place  m  his  heart;  two  letters  to 
Eleohore,  full  of  affection,  are  preserved,  and  he 
mentions  having  also  written  twice  to  one  resident 
of  Bonn,  and  three  times  to  another,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  twelvemonth.  In  January 
1 794  the  Elector  visited  Vienna,  and  with  the 
March  quarter-day  Beethoven's  allowance  ceased. 
In  the  following  October  the  Emperor  declared 
war  with  France,  Bonn  was  taken  possessioii  of 
by  the  republican  army,  and  the  Elector  fled. 
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Now  tliat  BeethoTen  is  landed  in  Yienna — as 
it  turns  out,  never  again  to  leave  it — and  is  left 
to  his  own  resouroes,  it  may  be  convenient 
pause  in  the  nairative  of  his  life,  and  sketch  ' 
oharaoter  and  person  as  briefly  as  possible.  H< 
liad  already  a  laige  acquaintance  among  the 
tooraoy  of  Vienna.  Among  his  kindest  Men( 
And  DMMt  devoted  admirers  were  the  Prince  and] 
Princess  Karl  Lichnowsky.  They  devoured  his' 
mtudc,  gave  him  a  quartet  of  valuable  instru- 
ments ^  for  the  performance  of  it,  put  up  with  his 
caprices  and  eccentricities,  save  him  an  annuity 
of  ^60,  and  made  him  an  inmate  of  their  house 
for  years.  He  was  aUo  firequently  at  the  houses 
of  Baron  van'Swieten,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Count 
IVieSy  and  other  noblemen,  at  once  leaders  of 
faushion  and  devoted  amateurs.  At  these  houses 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  playing,  and  in 
many  of  them  no  doubt  he  taught,  but  as  to  the  ^ 
solid  results  of  this  no  record  remains — ^nor  do  we 
know  the  prices  which  he  obtained  for  his  pub- 
lished works,  or  the  value  of  the  dedications,  at 
tlus  period  of  his  career.  Musical  public,  like  that 
whicm  supported  the  numerous  concerts  flourish- 
ing in  London  at  this  date,'  and  enabled  Salomon 
to  risk  the  expense  of  bringing  Haydn  to  Eng- 
land, there  was  none;  musicians  were  ahnost 
directly  dependent  on  the  appreciation  of  the 
wealthy. 

That  Beethoven  should  have  been  so  mud 
treasured  by  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna  notwitl 
^  standing  his  personal  drawbacks,  and  notwif' 
standing  the  gap  which  separated  the  noblemai 
from  the  rotitHer,  shows  what  an  immense  powei 
there  must  have  been  in  his  genius,  and  in  th< 
absolute  simplicity  of  his  mind,  to  overcome  the] 
'  abruptness  of  his  manners.  If  we  are  to  believel 
J  the  anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries  his  sensitive- 
nesB  was  extreme,  his  temper  ungovernable,  and 
his  mode  of  expression  often  quite  unjustifiable. 
At  the  house  of  Count  Browne,  when  playing  a 
duet  with  Ries,  a  young  nobleman  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  pcn^ted  in  talking  to  a  lady:  several 
^  attempts  to  quiet  him  having  £edled,  Beethoven 
sodd^y  lifted  Bies^s  hands  from  the  kejrs,  say- 
ing in  a  loud  voice  '  I  play  no  longer  for  such 
hogs  * ;  nor  would  he  touch  another  note  nor  allow 
Bies  to  do  so,  though  entreated  by  all.'  On  another 
occasion,  when  living  in  the  house  and  on  the 
bounty  of  the  lichnowskys,  the  prince,  knowing 
how  sensitive  Beethoven  was  to  neglect,  ordered 
his  servants  whenever  they  heard  Beethoven's 
bell  and  his  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  Bee- 
thoven^s  first.  No  soonw  however  did  Beethoven 
discover  that  such  an  order  had  been  given  than 
he  engaged  a  servant  of  his  own  to  answer  his 
bell.^  During  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  '  Leonora,* 
the  third  baaK>on  was  absent,  at  which  Beethoven 
was  furious.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  one  of  his  best 
friends,  tried  to  laugh  off  the  matter,  saying  that 
as  the  first  and  second  were  there  the  absence 
of  the  third  could  not  be  of  any  great  coDsequence. 
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But  so  implacable  was  Beethoven  that  in  crossing 
the  Platz  after  the  rehearsal. he  oould  not  resist 
running  to  the  great  gate  of  the  Lobkowitz  Palace 
mnd  shouting  up  the  entrance,' '  Lobkowitzscher 
Esel' — 'ass  of  a  Lobkowitz.'  Any  attempt  to 
deceive  him,  even  in  the  most  obvious  pleasantry, 
he  could  never  forgive.  When  he  composed  the 
well-known  'Andsmte  in  F'  he  played  it  to 
Bies  and  Krumpholz.  It  delighted  them,  and 
with  difficulty  uiey  induced  hnn  to  repeat  it. 
From  Beethov^s  house  Bies  went  to  that  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  not  being  able  to  cdntain 
himself  played  what  he  could  recollect  of  the  new 
piece,  and  the  Prince  being  equally  delighted,  it 
was  rc^peated  and  repeated  till  he  too  oould  play 
a  portion  of  it.  The  next  day  the  Prince  by  way 
of  a  joke  asked  Beethoven  to  hear  something 
'which  he  had  been  composing,  and  thereupon 
played  a  large  portion  of  his  own  'Andante.* 
Beethoven  was  furious ;  and  the  result  was  that 
Bies  was  never  again  aUowed  to  hear  him  play  in 
private.  In  fact  it  led  in  the  end  to  Beethoven's 
ceasing  to  play  to  the  Prince's  circle  of  friends.* 
And  on  the  other  hand,  no  length  of  friendship 
or  d^h  of  tried  devotion  prevented  him  from 
treating  those  whom  he  suspected,  however  un* 
justly,  and  on  however  insufficient  grounds,  in 
the  most  scomfiil  manner.  Bies  has  ^described 
<me  such  painful  occurrence  in  his  own  case  h  pro- 
pos  to  the  Westphalian  negotiations ;  but  all  his 
friends  suffered  in  turn.  Even  poor  Schindler, 
whose  devotion  in  spite  of  every  drawback  was  so 
constant,  and  who  has  been  taunted  with  having 
'delivered  himself  body  and  soul  to  Beethoven,' 
had  to  suffer  the  most  shameful  reproaches  be- 
hind his  back,  the  injustice  of  which  is  most  surely 
proved  by  the  &ot  that  they  are  dropped  as 
suddenly  as  they  were  adopted.*  When  Moritz 
Lichnowsky,  Schuppanzigh,  and  Schindler  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of 
arranging  a  concert  I&  the  performanoe  of  the 
Choral  Symphony  and  the  Mass  in  D,  he 
suddenly  suspected  them  of  some  ulterior  pur- 
pose, and  dismissed  them  with  the  three  following 
notes:* — 'To  Count  Lichnowsky.  Falsehoods 
I  despise.  Visit  me  no  more.  There  will  be 
no  concert.  Beethoven.'  'To  Herr  Schindler. 
Visit  me  no  more  till  I  send  for  you.  No  concert. 
Beethoven.*  'To  Herr  Schuppanzigh.  Visit  me 
(besuche  er  mieh)  no  more.  I  give  no  concert. 
Beethoven.' 

The  style  of  the  last  of  these  three  precious 
productions — the  third  person  singular — in  which 
the  very  lowest  rank  only  is  addressed,  seems  to 
open  us  a  little  door  into  Beethoven's  feeling 
towards  musicians.  When  Hummel  died,  two 
notes  from  Beethoven^*  were  found  among  his 
papers,  which  tell  the  story  of  some  sudden 
violent  outbreak  on  Beethoven's  part.  '  Komme 
er  (the  same  scornful  style  as  before)  nicht  mehr 
zu  mirl  er  ist  ein  falsoher  Hnnd,  und  falsche 
Hunde  hole  der  Schinder.  Beethoven.'  And 
though  this  was  followed  by  an  apology  couched 
in  the  most  ultra-affectionate  and  coaxing  terms — 
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'  Herzens  Natzerl/  '  Dich  kdBst  dein  Beeihoyen,' 
and  so  on — yet  the  impression  must  have  remained 
on  HummeTs  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  on  bad  terms  with  most  of  the  n^usicians 
of  Vienna.  With  Haydn  he  seems  never  to  have 
been  really  cordial  The  old  man*s  neglect  of  his 
lessons  Embittered  him,  and  when  after  hearing 
bis  first  three  Trios,  Haydn,  no  doubt  in  sincerity, 
advised  him  not  to  publish  the  third,  whidi 
Beethoven  knew  to  be  the  best,  it  was  difficult 
to  take  the  advice  in  anv  other  light  than  as 
prompted  by  jealousy.  True  he  dedicated  his 
three  Pianoforte  Sonatas  (op.  a)  to  Haydn,  and 
they  met  in  the  concert-room,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  cordial  intercourse  between  them  after 
Beethoven^s  first  twelve  months  in  Vienna.  In 
fact  they  were  thoroughly  antagonistic.  Haydn, 
though  at  the  head  of  hving  composers,  and  as 
original  a  genius  as  Beethoven  himself,  had 
always  been  punctilious,  submissive,  subservient 
to  etiquette.  B^thoven  was  eininently  in- 
dependent and  impatient  of  restraint.  It  was 
the  old  world  and  the  new — De  Br^z^  and  Mira- 
beau  ^— and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  agree. 
They  probably  had  no  open  quarrel,  Haydn^s 
tact  would  prevent  that,  but  Haydn  nick-named 
him  *  the  Great  Mogul,'  and  Beethoven  retorted 
by  refusing  to  announce  himself  as  'Haydn's* 
scholar,'  and  when  they  met  in  the  street  their 
remarks  were  unfortunate,  and  the  antagonism 
was  but  too  evident. 

Fot   Salieri,   Eybler,   Gyrowetz,   and  Weigl, 
able  men  and  respectable  contrapuntists,  he  had 
a  sincere  esteem,   though  little  more  intimate 
feeling.    Though  he  would  not  allow  the  term 
as  regarded  Haydn,   he  himself  left  his  char- 
acteristic visiting  card  on  Salieri's  table  as  his 
'scholar  * — *Der  Schuler  Beethoven  war  da.'  •  But 
with  the  other  musicians  of  Vienna,  and  the 
players   of  his  own   standing,  Beethoven   felt 
no  restraint  on  open  war.^    They  laughed  at  his 
.eccentricities,  his  looks  and  his  Bonn  dialect,' 
*  made  same  of  his  music,  and  even  trampled  ^  on 
lit,  and  he  retorted  both  with  speech  ana  hands. 
{The  pianoforte-players  were  Hummel,  Woelffl, 
.Lipawsky,  Grelinek,  Steibelt.    Steibelt  had  dis- 
tinctly cnallenged  him,'  had  been  as  thoroughly 
'  beaten  as  a  man  could  wish,  and  from  that  day 
forward  woidd  never  again  meet  him.    Gelinek, 
though  equally  vanquished,  compensated  himself 
by  liofcening  to  Beethoven  on  all  occasions,  and 
stealing  his  phrases  *  and  harmonies,  while  Bee- 
thoven retorted  by  engaging  his  next  lodging 
where  Gelinek  could  not  possibly  come  within 
'^the  sound  of  his  piano.     Woelffl  and  Hummel 
'were  openly  pitted  against  him,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  people  to  be  found  in  Vienna  in  1 795, 
as  there  are  in  London  in  1876,  to  stimulate 
such  rivalry  and  thus  divide  artists  whom  a 
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little  care  might  have  united.  ^Hummd  is  Mid 
I  to  have  excelled  him  in  clearness,  eleganoe,  aoad 
purity,  and  Woelffl*s  proficiency  in  coimteipoint 
was  great,  and  his  huge  hands  gave  him  ex- 
traordinaiy  command  of  the  keys;  but  for  fire, 
and  imagination,  and  feeling,  and  wealth  of  ideas 
in  extempore  playing,  none  of  them  can  have  ap- 
preached  Beethoven.  'His  improvisation,'  says 
Czemy,*  'was  most  brilliant  and  striking;  in 
whatever  company  he  might  chance  to  be,  he 
knew  how  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon  every 
hearer,  that  frequently  not  an  eye  remained  dry, 
while  many  would  break  out  into  loud  sobs ;  for 
there  was  something  wond^ul  in  his  expfessioD, 
in  addition  to  the  beauty  and  originality  of  his 
ideas,  and  his  spirited  style  of  rendering  them.'  ' 
He  extemporised  in  regular  'form,'  and  his 
variations — ^when  he  treated  a  theme  in  that  ' 
way — were  not  mere  alterations  of  figure,  but 
real  developments  and  elaborations  of  the  subject.^ ' 
*  No  artisv  Bays  Ries,^  '  that  I  ever  heard  came 
at  all  near  the  height  which  Beethoven  attained 
in  this  branch  of  playing.  The  wealth  of  ideas  j 
whjch  forced  themselves  on  him,  the  caprices  to  ^ 
which  he  surrendered  himself,  the  variety  of 
treatment,  the  difficulties,  were  inexhaustible.* 
Even  the  Abb^  Voffler's  admirers  were  compelled 
to  admit  as  much."  He  required  much  pressing, 
often  actual  force,  to  get  him  to  the  piano,  ami 
he  would  make  a  grimace  or  strike  the  keys  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  ^  as  he  sat  down ;  but  when 
there  he  would  extemporise  for  two  hours  and 
even  more  at  a  time,  and  after  ending  one  of  his 
great  improvisations,  he  would  burst  into  a  roar  \ 
of  laughter,  and  banter  his  hearers  on  their  ] 
emotions.  'We  artists,'  he  would  say,  'don't 
want  tears,  we  want  applause.'  '*  At  other  times 
he  would  behave  as  if  insulted  by  such  indications 
of  sympathy,  and  call  his  admirers  fools,  and 
spoiled  chil(iren.  , 

And  yet  no  outbursts  of  this  ki^d  seem  tc>J 
have  made  any  breach  in  the  regard  with  which  i 
he  was  treated  by  the  nobility — the  only  un« 
professional  musical  society  of  Vienna.  Certainly 
Beethoven  was  the  first  musician  who  had  ever 
ventured  on  such  independence,  and  there  was 
possibly  something  piquant  in  the  mere  novelty ; 
but  the  real  secret  of  his  lasting  influence  must 
have  been  the  c^arm  of  his  personality — his 
entire  simplicity,  joined  to  his  p^^Si^^ous*  genius. 
And  he  enjoyed  good  society.  'It  is  good,*  Mud 
he;  'to  be  with  ^e  aristocracy ;  but  one  must  be 
able  to  impress  them.' " 

This  personal  fascination  acted  most  strongly  v 
on  his  immediate  friends— on  Krumpholz  (who  ' 
seems  to  have  played  the  part  of  Coleridge's 
humble  follower  John  Chester^*),  on  the  some-  ^ 
what  cold  and  self  possessed  Breuning^  as  well  as 
on  Hies,  Zmeskall,  Schindler,  Holz,  and  others, 
who  had  not,  like  Haslinffer  or  Streicher,  any- 
thing to  gain  from  him,  but  who  suffered  his 

•  Thayer.  11.10. 

i(>  Gzarny  gtvet  the  Ttrlou  fonu  of  his  Imprortettona.  nayer..  VL 
817.        u  liMum,  p.  100.        »  Thayer.  U.  9(1.       »  Ibid.  li.  S4t.  811 

M  Convenation  with  Bettina.  Thayer.  IL  IS.  »  IhM.  II.  SIS. 

M  'One  of  thoM  who  were  attracted  to  Coleridge  as  flies  to  bonay,  or 
beea  to  the  Mand  of  a  braM  pan.*  lUtUtt.  to  rh«  LA«raL 
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rougheet  wordi  and  most  BcoiTy  treatment,  andl 
ratumed  again  and  again  to  their  worship  with! 
astouiihingooDstanoy.    Excepting  Breuning  nonel 
of  these  leem  really  to  have  had  hiBoonfidencef 
or  to  have  known  anything  of  the  inner  mam 
which  lay  behind  the  rough  husk  of  his  exterior  J 
and  yet  Uiey  all  dang  to  him  as  if  they  had.        | 
Of  his  tourt  de  force  in  performance  too  much 
is  perhaps  made  m  the  books.    His  transposing 
'  the  Concerto  in  0  into  Cf  •  at  rehearsal  was 
exactly  repeated  by  *  Woelffl ;  while  his  playing 
the  piano  parts  of  his  Horn  Sonata,  his  Ejeutzer 
Sonata,  or  his  C  mincHr  Cbnoerto  without  book, 
or  difficult  pieces  of  Bach  at  first  sight,  is  no 
more  than  has  been  done  by  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Stemdale  Bennett,  and  many  inferior  artists. 
No,  it  was  no  quality  of  this  kind  that  got  him 
the  name  of  the  'giant  among  ^yers*;  but  the 
loftiness  and  elevation  of  his  style,  and  his  great 
power  of  expression  in  slow  movements,  which 
when  exercised  on  his  own  noble  music  fixed  his 
hearers  and  made  them  insensible  to  any  faults 
of  polish  or  mere  mechanism. 

It  was  not  men  alone  who  were  attracted  by  him, 
he  was  an  equal  favourite  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Court.  The  Princess  Lichnowsky  watched  over 
hint — as  Madame  von  Breuning  had  done — like 
a  mother.'  The  Countesses  Gfdlenberg  and  Er- 
dody,  the  Princess  Odescalchi,  the  Baroness 
Ertmann,  the  sisters  of  the  Count  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  many  more  of  the  reigning  beauties 
of  Vienna  adored  him,  and  would  bear  any 
rudeness  from  him.  These  young  ladies  went 
to  his  lodgings  or  received  him  at  their 
palaces  as  it  suited  him.  He  would  storm  at 
the  least  inattention  during  their  lessons,  and 
would  tear  up  the  music  and  throw  it  about.' 
He  may  have  used  the  snuffers  as  a  toothpick  in 
Madame  Ertmann*s  drawing-room;  but  when 
she  lost  her  child  he  was  wlmitted  to  console 
her;  and  when  Mendelssohn  saw  her^  fifteen 
years  later  she  doted  on  his  memory  and  recalled 
the  smallest  traits  of  his  character  and  behaviour. 
He  was  constantly  in  love,  and  though  his  taste 
waa  very  promiscuous,'  yet  it  is  probably  quite 
true  that  ihe  majority  of  his  attachments  was  for 
women  of  rank,  and  that  they  were  returned  or 
suffered.  Unlike  poor  Schubert,  whose  love  for 
the  Countess  Mane  Esterhazy  was  so  carefully 
concealed,  Beethoven  made  no  secret  of  his 
attachments.  Many  of  them  are  perpetuated  in 
ihe  dedications  of  his  sonatas.  That  in  Eb  (op.  7), 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  Babette  de  Keglevics, 
was  called  in  allusion  to  him  and  to  her,  *  die 
verliebte.*  To  other  ladies  he  writes  in  the  most 
intimate,  nay  affectionate  style.  He  addresses 
the  Baroness  Ertmann  by  her  Christian  name 
as  *Liebe,  werthe,  Dorothea  C&cilia,'  and  the 
Countess  Erdody — whom  he  called  his  confessor 
—as  'Liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  Grafin.*^ 
Thayer^s  investigations^  have  destroyed  the  ro- 

tTlMi7«r.U.18. 

•  *8b«  would  bare  pot  ne  under  »  RkM  omq  if  the  oould,'  nid 
Bmnbonn.  *  CountcM  GallenlMrB,  In  Tbayer.  11. 172. 

«  Letter  of  Jolj  14. 18S1. 

•  Sm  the  Anecdote  In  TlMjer.  U.  IM:  nnd  files'*  remark  aboot  tbe 
lalkir^dMShtm^  NoHm,  p.  118. 

•  tfobl.^tfwAWe.jro.lfiO.  T8eeToLU.168.eto. 
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mance  of  his  impending  marriage  with  GiuHetta 
Guicciardi  (afterwards  Countess  Gallenbeig) ; 
yet  the  hct  that  the  story  has  been  so  long 
believed  shows  its  abstract  probability.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  his  attachments  were  all 
honourable,  and  that  he  had  no  taste  for  im- 
morality. *  Oh  God  I  let  me  at  last  find  her  who 
is  destined  to  be  mine,  and  who  shall  itrengthen 
me  in  virtue*  Those  were  his  sentiments  as  to 
wedded  love. 

His  dedications  have  been  mentioned.     The 

Eractioe  seems  virtually  to  have  begun  with 
im,"  to  have  sprung  from  the  equal  and  in- 
timate relation  m  which  he  —  earliest  among 
musicians  —  stood  to  his  distinguished  friends; 
and  when  one  looks  down  the  list,'  fi^nn  op.  i  to 
op.  135 — unsurpassed  even  by  any  later  composer 
— and  remembers  that  the  majority  were  inspired 
by  private  friendship,^  and  that  only  a  minority 
speak  of  remuneration,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
astonished.  -, ' 

Formal  religion  he  apparently  had  none ;  his 
religious  obs^ancee  were  on  a  par  with  his 
manners.  It  is  strange  that  the  Bible  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  his  fav(Airite  bojks. 
He  once  says  to  a  friend,^^  *It  happens  to  be 
Sunday,  and  I  will  quote  yon  something  out  of 
the  Grospel  —  Love  one  another';  but  such 
references  are  very  rare.  But  that  he  was  really 
and  deeply  religious,  'striving  sacredly  to  fuliU 
all  the  duties  imposed^'  on  him  by  humanity, 
God,  and  nature,'  and  ftill  of  trust  in  God,  love 
to  man,  and  real  humility,  is  shown  by  many  and 
many  a  sentence  in  his  letters.  And  that  in 
moments  of  emotion  his  thoughts  turned  up- 
wards is  touchingly  shewn  by  a  fragment  of  a 
hymn— 'Grott  aUein  ist  unser  Herr* — which 
Mr.  Nottebohm "  has  unearthed  fix>m  a  sketch- 
book  of  the  year  1818,  and  which  Beethoven 
has  himself  noted  to  have  been  written,  '  Auf 
dem  Wege  Abends  zwischen  den  und  auf  den 
Bergen."  The  following  passages,  which  he 
copied  out  himself  and  kept  constantly  before 
him,  served  him  as  a  kind  of  Creed,  and  sum  up 
his  theology : — 

I  am  that  which  is. 

I  am  all  that  is,  that  was,  and  that  shall  be. 
No  mortal  man  hath  lifted  my  veiL 

He  is  alone  by  Himself  and  to  Him  alone  do 
all  things  owe  their  being. 

How  he  turned  his  theology  into  practice  is 
well  exemplified  in  his  alteration  of  Moscheles' 
pious  insciiption.  At  the  end  of  his  arrange- 
ment of  Fidelio  Moscheles  had  written  *Fine. 
With  God's  help.'    To  this  Beethoven  added, 

*  O  man,  help  thyself.'** 

In  his  early  Vienna  days  he  attempted  to  dress 

•  Mozart's  six  quartets  are  dedicated  to  Haydn,  bat  this  Is  qnlte  aa 
ezoepiiou.  Hajdn  dedicated  a  Sonata  or  two  In  London,  but  It  was  not 
bit  practice. 

•  As  glren  In  Nottebohm's  TSmmaliaehf  VeneUhmtm,  Anhang  hr.  a 
u  In  dedicating  upas  90  to  Prince  II oritx  Lichnowsky  he  sajs.  that 

*  anything  approaching  a  gift  In  return  would  only  distress  him.  and 
that  he  should  decidedly  refuse  lu'  See  also  the  letter  to  ZmedcaU 
(Dec  1«.  laiA)  dedicating  op.  95. 

U  Frau  Stretcher.  BrU/t,  No.  200. 

»  Letter  to  Arohd.  Bodolph.  July  U^  19SL 

U  Nern*  BetlhoMmiama,  Ko.  VIL 

M]|o«3heles.I.«&«ii,LUi. 
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in  the  fiuhion,  wotb  silk  stocldngB,  perraqne,  long  ; 
boots,  and  sword,  carried  a  double  eye-glass  and  a 
seal-rinK.  But  dress  must  hare  been  as  unbearable 
to  him^  as  etiquette,  and  it  did  not  last ;  '  he 
was  meanly  dressed,*  says  one  of  his  adorers, 
'  and  very  ugly  to  look  at,  but  full  of  nobility  and 
fine  feeling,  and  highly  culiivated.' '  Czemy 
first  saw  him  in  his  own  room,  and  there  his 
beard  was  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  his  black 
hair  stood  up  in  a  thick  shock,  his  ears  were 
filled  with  wool  which  had  apparently  been 
soaked  in  some  yellow  substance,  and  his  clothes, 
were  made  of  a  loose  hairy  stuff,  which  gave 
him  the  look  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  But  we  know 
that  he  never  wore  his  good  clothes  at  home ;' 
at  any  rate  the  impression  he  usually  made  was 
not  so  questionable  as  this.  Those  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  were  often  charmed  by  the 
eager  cordiality  of  his  address,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  bearishness  and  gloom  *  which  even  then 
were  attributed  to  him.  His  face  may  have  been 
ngly,  but  all  admit  that  it  was  remarkably  ex* 
9ssive.  When  lost  in  thought  and  abstracted 
» look  would  naturally  be  gloomy,  and  at  such 
times  it  Wta  useless  to  expect  attention  fix)m 
him ;  but  on  recognising  a  friend  his  smile  was 
peculiarly  genial  and  winning.'  He  had  the 
Dreadth  of  jaw  which  distinguishes  so  many 
men  of  great  intellect ;  the  mouth  firm  and  de- 
termined, the  lips  protruded  with  a  look  almost 
of  fierceness :  but  his  eyes  were  the  special  feature 
of  the  face,  and  it  was  in  #iem  that  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity  of  his  character  beamed  forth.  They 
were  black,  not  large  but  bright,  and  when 
under  the  influence  of  inn>iration — the  ropCtct  of 
Madame  von  Breuning — they  dilated  in  a  peculiar 
way.  His  head  was  large,  the  forehead  both  high 
and  broad,  and  the  hair  abundant.  It  was 
originally  black,  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
though  as  thick  as  ever,  became  quite  white, 
and  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  red  colour* 
of  his  complexion.  Beard  or  moustache  he  never 
wore.  His  teeth  were  very  white  and  regular, 
and  good  up  to  his  deaUi;^  in  laughing  he 
shewed  them  much.  The  portraits  and  busts 
of  Beethoven  are  with  few  exceptions  more  or 
less  to  blame ;  they  either  idealise  him  into  a 
sort  of  Jupitw  Olympus,  or  they  rob  him  of  all 
expression.  It  must  have  been  a  difficult  taoe 
to  take,  because  of  the  constant  variety  in  its 
expression,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  the 
sitter.  The  most  trustworthy  'likenesses  are 
(i)  the  miniature  by  Homemann,  taken  in  i8ca, 
and  photographed  in  Breuning's  'Schwarzn>a- 
nierhaus*  (.Vienna,  1874)  ;  (2)  the  head  by  La- 
tronne,  engraved  by  Hofel,  and  (badly)  by  Riedel 
for  the  A.  M.  Z.,  1817 ;  (3)  the  little  full  length 

I  *  It  Is  no  ottfeet  to  me  to  lam  my  hair  droaed.'  mt«  be.  k  itropoe 
to  »  Mrrant  who  potioMecl  that  eecompllabment.  Feb.  K.  1813. 
s  CoanteuOaltenberg.  In  Thayer.  IL  ITS.      *  Letter  of  June  Uw  18K. 
«  Spohr.  &»«M(V.  US.   K.B..lDl1iayerU.287. 

•  Boohlltx.  Fmr  Frtmrnd*  d,  Tomkmmt.  If.  880:  and  the  oharming 
•ocoont  (by  a  niece  of  Dr.  Barney)  in  the  llaniMNiieoii,  DeaUOB. 

•  Mr  Julius  Benedict's  recuUection. 

f  Breuninc,  Aut  dmm  Bfkwarupanitrkatu,  p.  67. 

•  I  heartily  wish  It  were  In  my  power  to  glf  e  these  two  portraits,  so 
fbll  of  character  and  so  unlike  the  ordinaiy  encravlngs.  Th«  first  of 
'he  two  has  a  special  Interest  as  harlnc  been  sent  by  Beethoren  to 

»sunlog  as  a  pledge  of  reconciliation.  Bee  the  letter,  p.  m. 
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sketch  by  Lyser,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  Bremi- 
ing  expressly  testifies,  except  that  the  hat  should 
be  straight  on  the  head,  not  at  all  on  one  side. 


He  was  below  the  middle  height— not  mom  than 
5  feet  5  inches ;  but  broad  across  the  shoulders 
and  very  firmly  built — 'the  image  of  streilgth.** 
His  hands  were  much  covered  with  hair,  the  fiilgera 
strong  and  short  (he  could  barely  span  a  tentfaf), 
and  the  tips  broad,  as  if  pressed  out  with  long 
practising  from  early  youth.  He  was  very' 
particular  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  hands 
and  placing  the  fingers,  in  which  he  was  a 
follower  of  Emanuel  Bach,  whose  Method  he  em- 
ploye d  in  his  earlier  days.  In  extempore  playing 
he  used  the  pedal  far  more  than  one  would 
expect  from  his  published  sonatas,  and  this  made 
his  quick  playing  confused,  but  in  Adagios  he 
played  with  divine  clearness  and  expression.'*  . 
His  attitude  at  the  piano  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
dignified,  with  no  approach  to  grimace,  except  to 
bend  down  a  little  towards  the  keys  as  his  dea&ees 
increased.*^  This  is  remarkable,  because  as  a 
conductor  his  mqtions  were  most  extravagant." 
At  a  pianissimo  he  would  crouch  down  so  as  to 
be  hidden  by  the  desk,  and  then  as*  the  crescendo 
increased,  would  gradually  rise,  beating  all  the 
time,  until  at  the /or^im/rio  he  would  spring  into 
the  air  with  his  arms  extended  as  if  wishing  to 
float  on  the  clouds.  When,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case  after  he  became  deaf,  he  lost  his  place, 
and  these  motions  did  not  coincide  with  the 
music,  the  effect  was  very  unfortunate,  though 
not  so  unfortunate  as  it  would  have  been  had 

•  BeyfMed.  Biogr.  KtdUnt.  18.-'  In  that  limited  space  was  eoaeo^ 
iiated  the  phiek  of  twenty  battalions.'— StKaat,  ch.  xtIII. 
»"  Cseruey.  in  Thayer,  il.  S4».  "  Thayer.  U.  SS. 

u  Seyfiried.  p.  n.  oonflrmed  by  Spphf .  MMMov  J.  »1. 
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he  himaelf  been  aware  of  the  mistake.  In  ihe 
orcfaeatra,  as  at  the  piano,  he  was  uigent  in 
demanding  expresaion,  exact  attention  to  piano 
And  forte,  and  the  slightest  shades  of  nuance, 
and  to  tempo  rubato.  Generally  speaking  he 
was  extremely  courteous  to  the  band,  though 
to  this  rule  there  were  now  and  then  exceptions. 
Though  BO  easily  made  angry  his  pains  as  a 
teacher  must  have  been  great  'Unnaturally 
patient^*  says  one  pupil,^  *  he  would  have  a  pas- 
sage repeated  a  dozen  times  till  it  was  to  his 
mind-;  'infinitely  strict  in  the  smallest  detail,' 
says  another,'  'until  the  right  rendering  was 
obtained.*  'Comparatively  careless'  as  to  the 
right  notes  being  played,  but  angiy  at  once  at 
any  failure  in  expression  or  nuance^  or  in  ap- 
•prehension  of  the  character  of  the  piece ;  saying 
that  the  first  ^ght  be  an  accident^  but  that 
the  other  showed  want  of  knowledge,  or  feeling, 
or  attention.'  What  his  practice  was  as  to  re- 
muneration does  not  appear,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  some  cases  he  would  accept  no  pay  from 
'  his  pupils. 

His  simplicity  and  absence  of  mind  were  now 
%nd  then  oddly  shown.  He  could  not  be  brought 
to  understand  why  his  standing  in  his  nightshirt 
at  the  open  window  should  attract  notice,  and 

aaked  with  perfect  simplicity  '  what  those  d d 

boys  were  Inwting  at.'*    At  Penzing  in  1833  he 
shaved  at  his  window  in  full  view,  and  when  the 
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people  collected  to  see  him,  changed  his  lodging 
rather  than  forsake  the  practice.^  Like  Newton 
he  was  unconscious  that  he  had  not  dined,  and 
ui^ed  .on  the  waiter  payment  for  a  meal  which 
he  had  nether  ordered  nor  eaten.  He  foigot 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  hone  until  recalled 
to  the  fact  by  a  long  bill  for  its  keep.  In  fact 
he  was  not  made  for  practical  life ;  never  could 
play  at  cards  or  dance,  dropped  everything  that 
he  took  into  his  hands,  and  overthrew  the  ink 
into  the  piano.  He  cut  himself  hcnribly  in 
shaving.  *  A  disorderly  oreatiure'  (ein  unordent- 
lidher  Mensoh)  was  his  own  description,  and  *  ein 
konfiiser  Kerl'  that  of  his  doctor,*  who  wisely 
added  the  saving  clause  'tiiough  he  may  still  be 
the  greatest  genius  in  the  world.'  His  ordinary 
handwriting  was  terrible,  and  supplied  him  wim 
many  a  joke.  '  Yesterday  I  took  a  letter  myself 
to  the  post-office,  and  was  asked  where  it  was 
meant  to  go  to.  From  which  I  see  that  my 
writing  is  as  often  misunderstood  as  I  am  myself,' ' 
It  was  the  same  twenty  years  before — '  this  cursed 
writing  that  I  cannot  alter.' '  Much  of  his 
difficuUy  probably  arose  from  want  of  pens, 
which  he  often  begs  firom  ZmeskaSl  and  Breun- 
ing;  for  some  of  his  MSS.*  are  as  clear  and 
flowing  as  those  of  Mozart,  and  there  is  a  tndy 
noble  character  in  the  writing  of  some  of  his 
letters,  e.g.  that  to  Mr.  Broadwood  (see  p.  ig^), 
of  which  we  give  the  signature 


Notwithstanding  his  illegible  hand  Beethoven 
-yras  a  considerable  letter  writer.  The  two  col- 
lectionB  published  by  Nohl  contain  721,  and 
these  are  probably  not  more  than  half  of  those 
he  wrote.**  Not  a  large  number  when  compared 
with  iEose  of  Mendelssohn  or  even  Mozart — both 
of  whom  died  so  early, — ^but  large  under  all  the 
circumstances.  'Grood  letters'  they  cannot  be 
called.  They  contain  no  descriptiong  or  graces 
of  style;  they  are  often  clumsy  and  incorrect. 
But  they  are  also  often  eminently  interesting 
-  frcHQ  being  so  brimf ull  of  the  writer's  personality. 
They  are  all  concerned  with  himself,  his  wants 
and  wishes,  his  joys  and  sorrows;  sometimes 
when  they  speak  of  nis  deafiiess  or  his  ill  health. 
or  confess  his  feults  uid  appeal  to  the  affection 
jsf  his  correspondent,  they  overflow  with  feeling 
and  lise  into  an  affecting  eloquence,  but  always 
to  the  point.  Of  these,  the  fetters  to  W^eler 
and  Eleanore  von  Breuning,  and  that  to  his 
brothers  (called  his  'Will'),  are  fine  specimens. 
Many  of  those  addressed  to  his  nephew  are  inex- 
pressibly touching.    But  his  letters  are  often  very 

ABf«.ptM.  >CoaiitenO«U«ilMig,lnTbtiier.iL]72. 

•  JU«s.p.M.  «M0MbelM,Lebm.L17. 

*Braniiti«.^4i.  •  Tbayer,  U.  SIfll 

T  Setter  to  ZBMdnn,  Oct.  •,1818. 


short.  Partly  perhaps  fit>m  his  deafbess,  and 
partly  fi:om  some  idiosyncrasy,  he  would  often 
write  a  note  where  a  verbal  question  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  convenient.  One  constant 
characteristic  is  the  fbn  they  contain.  Swift 
himself  never  made  worse  puns  with  more  plea* 
sure,  or  devised  queerer  spelling  ^^  or  more  miser- 
able rhymes,  or  bestowed  more  nicknames  on  his 
friends.  Krumpholz  is  *  my  fool' ;  he  himself  is 
'theCxeneralissimus,'  Haslinger  'the  Adjutant,' 
Schindler  'the  Samothradan'  and  *Papageno'; 
Sohuppanzigh  is  'Falstaff ' ;  Bernard,  '  Bermtrdus 
non  Sanctus ' ;  Leidesdorf  is  '  Dorf  des  Leides' ; 
Hoffin^nn  is  adjured  to  be  *kein  Hdfinann,' 
Kuhlau  is  *  Kiihl  nicht  lau,'  and  so  on.  Nor 
are  they  always  comme  il  faut,  as  when  he 
addresses  Holz  as  'lieber  Holz  vom  Kreuae 
Ghristi,'  or  apostrophises  *  Monsieur  Friederich, 
nomm^  Liederlich.'  Sometimes  such  names  bite 
deeply: — ^his  brother  Johann  is  the  ' Braineater,' 
'  Pseudo-brother/  or '  Asinus,'  and  Caspar's  widow 
the  *  Queen  of  Night.'  No  one  is  spared.  A 
canon  to  Count  Moritz  Lidmowsky  runs  *  Bester 

•  Letter  to  Slmrock.  Aiir.2. 17M. 

•  Fot  Inttenoea  MS.  of  the  B  flat  CoDoerto,  formerly  in  posMMloD  of 
Mr.  PoweU.    lo  Thajrer's  two  vols,  oontain  menr  not  before  published. 

U  See  STos.  296^908  otNohl'$  Britft, 
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Herr  Gra^  da  bist  ein  Schaf.*  The  anecdote 
'  about  luB  brother  already  alluded  to  is  a  case  in 
point.'  Johann,  who  lived  on  his  own  property, 
called  on  him  on  some  jour  de  fitCt  and  left  lus 
card  *  Johann  van  Beethoven,  Gutsbesitzer'  (land 
proprietor),  which  Beethoven  immediately  re- 
turned after  writing  on  the  back  'L.  van 
Beethoven,  Himbedtzer*  (brain  prc^rietor). 
This  fondness  for  joking  pervaded  lus  talk 
also;  he  liked  a  home^thruBt>  and  delivered  it 
with  a  loud  roar  of  laughter.  To  tell  the  truth 
he  was  fond  of  horse-play,  and  that  not  always 
in  good  taste.  The  stories— some  of  them  .told 
by  himself — of  his  throwing  books,  plates,  eggs, 
at  the  servants  ;  of  his  pouring  the  dish  of  stew 
over  the  head  of  the  waiter  who  had  served  him 
wrongly ;  of  the  wisp  of  goat^s  beard  sent  to  the 
lady  who  asked  him  for  a  lock  of  his  hair — ^are 
all  instances  of  it.  No  one  had  a  sharper  eye 
or  ear  for  «  joke  when  it  told  on  another.  He 
was  never  tired  of  Detailing  the  delicious  story  of 
Simon  the  Bohemian  tenor  who  in  singing  the 
sentence  'Auf  was  Art  Elende'  transformed  it 
into'Aulfwal  SartellenTheel'*  Butitmustbe 
confessed  that  his  ear  and  his  enjoyment  were  less 
keen  when  the  joke  was  against  himself.  When 
at  Berlin  in  1 796  he  interrupted  Himmel  in  the 
middle  of  an  improvisation  to  ask  when  he  was 
going  to  begin  m  earnest.  But  when  Himmel, 
months  afterwards,  wrote  to  him  that  the  latest 
invention  in  Berlin  was  a  lantern  for  the  blind, 
Beethoven  not  only  with  characteristic  simplicity 
did  not  see  the  joke,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  was  furious,  and  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  his  correspondent. 

The  simplicity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  so 
many  of  his  characteristic  traits,  while  it  gave 
an  extraordinary  force  and  freshness  to  much 
that  he  did  and  said,  must  often  have  been  very 
inconvenient  to  those  who  had  intercourse  with 
him.  One  of  his  most  serious  quarrels  arose 
from  his  divulging  the  name  of  a  very  old  and 
intimate  friend  who  had  cautioned  him  privately 
against  one  of  his  brothers.  He  could  see  no 
reason  for  secresy ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
embarrassment  which  such  disregard  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  life  must  have  caused.  Bochlitz  describ^ 
the  impression  he  received  from  him  as  that  of 
a  very  able  man  reared  on  a  desert  island,  and 
suddenly  l»*ought  fresh  i^^to  the  world.  Qne 
little  trait  frinn  Breuning's  recollections  ex- 
emplifies this — ^that  after  walking  in  the  rain 
he  would  enter  the  living  room  of  the  house  and 
at  once  shake  the  water  from  his  hat  all  over 
the  furniture,  regardless,  or  rather  quite  unaware, 
of  the  damage  he  was  doing.  His  ways  of  eating 
in  his  later  years  became  quite  unbearable. 

One  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  in  practical  life 
was  his  lodgings.  His  changes  of  residence  were 
innumerable  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
life  in  Vienna;  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle 
them.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  Lichnowskys 
took  him  into  their  house,  and  there  for  some 
years  he  had  nominally  a  pied  d  terre ;  but  with 
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all  the  indulgence  of  the  Prince  and  Princen 
the  restraint  of  being  forced  to  dress  for  dinner, 
of  attending  to  definite  hours  and  definite  rules, 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  appears  very  soon 
to  have  taken  a  lodging  of  his  own  in  the  town, 
which  lodging  he  was  constantly  changing.  In 
1803,  when  an  opera  was  contemplated,  he  had 
free  quarters  at  the  theatre,  which  came  to  an 
end  when  the  house  changed  hands  early  in  1804. 
A  few  months  later  and  he  was  again  lodged  in 
the  theatre  free.  At  Baron  Pasqualati's  house  on 
the  ramparts  he  had  rooms — with  a  beanti^ 
look-out' — which  were  usually  kept  for  him, 
where  he  would  take  refuge  when  composing, 
and  be  denied  to  every  one.  But  even  with 
this  he  had  a  separate  and  fresh  quarter  neariy 
every  winter.^  In  sunmier  he  hated  the  city,  and 
usually  followed  the  Vienna  custom  of  leaving 
the  hot  streets  for  the  delicious  wooded  environs 
of  Hetsendorf,  Heiligenstadt,  or  Dobling,  at  that 
time  little  villages  absolutely  in  the  country,  or 
for  Modling  or  Baden,  further  off.  To  this  he 
*  looked  forward  with  tiie  delight  of  a  child. .  .> 
No  man  on  earth  loves  the  country  more.  Woods, ' 
trees,  and  rocks  give  the  response  which  man  re- 
quires.' *  Every  tree  seems  to  say  Holy,  *  Holy.* 
Here,  as  already  remarked,  he  was  out  of  doors 
for  hours  together,  wandering  in  the  woods,  or 
sitting  in  the  fork  of  a  favourite  lime-tree  in  the 
Schonbrunn  gardens*  sketch-book  in  hand ;  here 
his  inspiration  flowed,  and  in  such  circunuitanoes 
the  •Mount  of  Olives,*  'Fidelio,'  the  'Erwca 
Symphony,'  and  the  majority  of  his  great  works 
were  sketched  and  re-sketched,  and  erased  and 
re-written,  and  by  slow  degrees  brought  £u-  on 
to  perfection. 

His  difficulties  with  his  lodgings  are  not  hiurd  to 
understand ;  sometimes  he  quimrelled  with  them 
because  the  sun  did  not  shine  into  the  rooms,  and 
he  loved  the  light ;  sometimes  the  landlord  inter- 
fered. Like  other  men  of  genius  whose  appearance 
would  seem  to  belie  the  fact,  Beethoven  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  washing.''  He  would  pour  water 
backwards  and  forwards  over  his  hands  for  a  long 
time  together,  and  if  at  such  times  a  musicu 
thought  struck  him  and  he  became  absorbed,  he 
would  go  on  imtil  the  whole  floor  was  swimming, 
and  the  water  had  found  its  way  through  the 
ceiling  into  the  room  beneath.  On  one  occasion 
he  abandoned  a  lodmng  for  which  he  had  paid 
heavily  in  advance,  because  his  landlord.  Baron 
Pronay,  insisted  on  taking  off  his  hat  to  him 
whenever  they  met.  One  of  the  most  momentous 
of  his  changes  was  in  1804.  After  he  was  turned 
out  of  his  lodgings  at  the  theatre  Beethoven  and 
Stephen  Breuning  inhabited  two  sets  of  rooms  in 
a  building  called  the  Mothe  Haus.  As  each  set 
was  lai^  enough  for  two,  Beethoven  soon  moved 
into  Breuning*s  rooms,  but  neglected  to  give  the 
necessary  notice  to  the  landlord,  and  thus  after  a 
time  found  that  he  had  both  lodgings  on  ha 

•  Tbayer.  i(.  268. 

«  See  the  lUt  for  1822. 8.  and  4.  In  Brenntiv.  4S-I6w 

•  Letter  to  Mme.  Ton  DroMdick.  BH^e,  Ko.  61 ;  «bo  to  AkM.  Bo- 
dolph.Ma727.ms.andtoHau>chka,No.aiO.   NobI,  Xi«6m.  U.  013. 

•  Thajer,  IL  278. 

7  In  a   letter  to  Ooantaa  ErdOdy  Aoceptinf  ta   InrttaMon  te 
ttlpulates  for ' » little  b*th  room.* 
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liands  at  once.  The  result  was  a  violent  quar- 
rel, which  drove  Beethoven  off  to  Baden,  and 
estranged  the  two  friends  for  a  time;  We  have 
Beethoven*s  version  of  the  affiur  in  two  letters  to 
,  Eies — July,  and  July  34, 1 804— angry  implacable 
letters,  but  throwing  a  strong  light  on  his  cha* 
racter  and  drcumstanoes,  showing  that  it  was 
not  the  loss  of  the  money  that  provoked  him,  but 
an  imputation  of  meanness ;  showing  further  that 
here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  his  brother  was  his 
evil  genius ;  and  containing  other  highly  interest- 
ing personal  traits. 

Besides  the  difficulties  of  the  apartments  there 
were  those  w^th  servants.  A  man  whose  prin- 
ciples were  so  severe  as  to  make  him  say  of  a 
servant  who  had  told  a  falsehood  that  she  was 
not  pure  at  heart,  and  therefore  could  not  ^make 
good  soup ;  who  punished  his  cook  for  the  stale- 
neas  of  the  eggs  by  throwing  the  whole  batch  at 
her  one  by  one,  and  who  distrusted  the  expend- 
iture of  every  halipenny — must  have  had  much  to 
contend  with  in  his  kitchen.  The  books  give 
•full  details  on  this  subject,  which  need  not  be 
repeated,  and  indeed  are  more  unpleasant  to 
contemplate  than  many  other  drawbacks  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  life  of  this  great  man. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  iSs  career  money  was  no 
object  to  him,  and  he  speaks  as  if  his  purse  were 
always  open  to  his  friends.'  But  after  the  charge 
of  his  nephew  was  thrust  upon  his  hands  a  great 
change  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  came  over 
liim.  After  1813  complaints  of  want  of  money 
abound  in  his  letters,  and  he  resorted  to  all 
poeedble  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  sum  which 
ha  had  been  enabled  to  invest  after  the  congress 
he  considered  as  put  by  for  his  nephew,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  touched,  and  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  it  till  his  death. 

It  is  hanl  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
on  the  nature  and  progress  of  Beethoven's  deaf* 

^  ness,  owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  information. 
DiflBculty  of  hearing  appears  first  to  have  shown 
itself  about  1 798  in  singing  and  buzzing  in  his 
ears,  loss  of  power  to  distinguish  words,  though 

'  he  could  hear  the  tones  of  voice,  and  great  dislike 
to  sudden  loud  noise.  It  was  even  then  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  pain  to  his  sensitive  nature;' 
like  Byron  with  his  club-foot  he  lived  in  morbid 
dread  of  his  infirmity  being  observed,  a  temper 
which  naturally  often  kept  him  silent ;  and  when 
a  few  years  later^  he  found  himself  unable  to  hear 
the  pipe  of  a  peasant  playing  at  a  short  dis- 
tance m  the  open  air,  it  threw  him  into  the 

►  deepest  melancholy,  and  evoked  the  well-known 
letter  to  his  brother  in  i8oa,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  his  Will.  Still  many  of  the  anecdotes 
of  his  behavour  in  society  show  that  during  the 
early  years  of  the  century  his  deafness  was  but 
partial ;  and  Ries,  intimate  as  he  was  with  his 
master,  admits  that  he  did  not  Imow  it  till  told^ 
by  S.  Breuning.  It  is  obvious  fix>m  Schindler's 
statexQent  that  he  must  have  been  able  to  hear 
the  yellowhammers  in  the  trees  above  him  when 

1  See  Nobl.  Ltbtn,  UL  SO. 

s  Latter  to  Weseler.  Jmte  SB,  1801. 

s  Letter*  to  Anw"'**  0^00}^  Wegeler,  Judb  29  Nor.U  (1801).  Bl«i^  jfM. 
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he  was  composing  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  1807 
and  1 808.  A  few  facts  may  be  mentioned  bearing 
on  the  progress  of  the  malady.  In  1805  he  was 
able  to  judge  severely  of  the  nuances  in  the 
rehearsal  of  his  opera.  In  1807,  1809,  1813  he 
conducted  performances  of  his  own  works.  In 
1 8 14  he  played  his  B  flat  trio — his  last  appearance 
in  public  in  concerted  music.  From  1816  to  1818 
he  used  an  ear  trun^t.^  At  the  opening  of  the 
Josephstadt  Theatre  in  1 8a  2,  he  conducted  the 
performance — nearly  to  ruin  it  is  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  able  to  detect  that  the  soprano 
was  not  singing  in  time,  and  to  give  her 
necessary  advice.  A  subsequent  attempt  (id 
Nov.  1822)  to  conduct  'Fidelio*  led  to  his  havl 
ing  to  quit  the  orchestra,  when  his  mortification 
was  BO  great  that  Schindler  treats  the  ocoun 
as  an  epoch  in  his  life.^  At  this  time  the  he 
ing  of  the  right  ear  was  ahnost  completely  gone ; 
what  he  did  hear  —  amongst  other  things  a 
musical  box^  playing  the  trio  in  '  Fidelio/  and 
Cherubini's  overture  to* Medea ^ — ^was  with  the 
left  ear  only.  After  this  he  conducted  no  more, 
though  he  stood  in  the  orchestra  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  '  Choral  Symphony,*  and  had 
to  be  tursed  round  that  he  might  see  the  applause 
which  his  music  was  evoking.  From  this  to  the 
end  all  communication  with  him  was  carried  on 
by  writing,  for  which  purpose  he  always  had  a 
book  of  rough  paper,  with  a  stout  pencil,  at  hand. 

The  connexion  between  this  cruel  malady  and" 
the  low  tone  of  his  general  health  was  closer  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  post  mortem  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  liver  was  shrunk  to  half  its 
proper  size,  and  was  hard  and  tough  like  leather, 
with  numerous  nodules  the  size  of  a  bean  woven 
into  its  texture  and  appearing  on  its  surfiEbce. 
There  were  also  marks  of  ulceration  of  the 
pharynx,  abqut  the  tonsils  and  Eustachian  tubes. 
The  arteries  of  the  ears  were  athrumatous,  and 
the  auditory  nerves — especially  that  of  the  right 
ear— were  d^enerated  and  to  all  appearance 
paralysed.  The  whole  of  these  appearanoes  are 
most  probably  the  result  of  syphilitic  affections 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life.*  The  pains  in  thd 
head,  indigestion,  colic,  and  jaundice,  of  which 
he  frequently  complains,  and  Uie  deep  depression 
which  gives  the  key  to  so  many  of  his  letters, 
would  ail  follow  naturally  from  the  chronic  in- 
flammation and  atrophy  implied  by  the  state  of 
the  liver,  and  the  digestive  derangements  to  which 
it  would  g^ve  rise,  aggravated  by  the  careless  way 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  bad  food,  hastily 
devoured,  at  irregular  intervals,  in  which  he 
too  often  indulged.  His  splendid  constitution 
and  his  extreme  fondness  for  the  open  air  must 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  him.  How 
thoroughly  he  enjoyed  the  country  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  for,  like  Mendelssohn,  he  was  a  great 
walker,  and  in  Vienna  no  day,  however  busy  or 
however  wet,  passed  without  its  '  constitutional* 
— a  walk,  or  rather  run,  twice  round  the  ramparts, 

«  Schladler.  IL 170.  «  Ibtd.  IL  f  IMd.  0. 

•  This  dtAgnosls.  which  I  owe  to  the  ktndneas  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Lander  Drunton.  is  oonfinned  by  Uie  existence  of  two  presciiptlons,  of 
which,  since  the  passage  ha  the  text  was  written.  I  hare  been  told  by 
Ur.  Thai^er,  who  heard  of  them  from  Dr.  BartoUnL 
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»  part  of  the  dt^  long  smoe  obliterated ;  or  fiur- 
tker  into  the  environs. 

Beethoven  was  an  early  riser,  and  from  the 
time  he  left  his  bed  till  dinnier—^ which  in  those 
days  was  taken  at,  or  shortly  after,  noon — the 
day  was  devoted  to  completing  at  the  piano  and 
writhig  down  the  compositions  which  he  had 
previously  conceived  and  elaborated  in  his  sketch- 
'books,  or  in  his  head.  At  such  times  the  noise 
which  he  made  playing  and  roaring  was  some- 
thing tremendous.  He  hated  interruption  while 
thus  engaged,  and  would  do  and  say  the  most 
horribly  rude  things  if  disturbed.  Dinner—when 
he  remembered  it — he  took  sometimes  in  his  own 
room,  sometimes  at  an  eating-house,  latterly  at 
the  house  of  his  friends  the  Breunings;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  over  than  he  started  on  his  walk. 
He  was  fond  of  making  appointments  to  meet  on 
the  gUcis.  The  evening  was  spent  at  the  theatre 
or  in  society.  He  went  nowhere  without  his 
sketch-books,  and  indeed  these  seem  to  distin- 
guish hixQ  from  other  composers  almost  as  much 
as  his  music  does.  They  are  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  relic  that  any  artist  or  hterary  man 
has  left  behind  him.  They  afford  us  the  most 
precious  insight  into  Beethoven's  method  of  com- 
position. They  not  only  show — what  we  know 
from  his  own  admission — that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  working  at  three,  and  even  four,  things 
at  once,'  but  without  them  we  should  never 
realise  how  extremely  slow  and  tentative  he  was 
in  composing.  Audacious  and  impassioned  be- 
yond every  one  in  extemporising,  the  moment  he 
takes  his  pen  in  hand  he  becomes  the  most 
^  ^ouB  and  hesitating  of  men.  It  would  al- 
Qost  seem  as  if  this  great  genius  never  saw  his 
/work  as  a  whole  until  it  actually  approached 
lc(HnpIetion.  It  g^w  like  a  ^nt  or  tree,  and 
lone  thing  produced  another.'  There  was  nothing 
f  sudden  or  electric  about  it,  all  was  gradual 
and  organic,  as  slow  as  a  work  of  nature  and  as 
^  ermanent.  One  is  prompted  to  believe,  not  that 
he  had  the  idea  first  and  then  expressed  it,  but 
^  at  it  often  came  in  the  process  of  finding  the 
expression.  There  is  hardly  a  bar  in  his  music 
of  which  it  may  not  be  said  with  o<mfidence  that 
it  has  been  re-written  a  dozen  times.  Of  the  air 
'0  Hofihung'  in  Fidelio  the  sketfeh-books  show 
1 8  attempts,  and  of  the  concluding  chorus  lo. 
Of  many  of  the  brightest  gems  of  the  opera,  says 
Thayer,  the  first  ideas  are  so  trivial  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  admit  that  they  were 
Beethoven's  if  they  were  not  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. And  so  it  is  with  all  his  works.  It 
is  quite  astonishing  to  find  the  length  of  time 
during  which  some  of  his  best-known  instru- 
mentid  melodies  remained  in  his  thoughts  till 
they  were  finally  used,  or  the  crude  vague  com- 
monplace shape  in  which  they  were  first  written 
down.  The  more  they  are  elaborated  the  more 
fresh  and  spontaneous  do  they  become. 

To  quote  but  two  instances  out  of  many.    The 
theme  of  the  Andante  in  the  0  minor  Symphony, 

1  Letter  to  Weceler.  Jane.  1800. 

»  Thai  the  S-b^r  rhythm  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  0th  Bjmphony 
KirndtuOly  c&ine  u  he  wrote  and  re-wrote  a  tagvM  gubject  apparently 
deetioedforaTerydllfcreatwork.  Kottebohm.  Jf .  &  XXm. 
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completed  in  1808,  is  first  found  in  a  sketch-bode 
of  the  year  1800,  mixed  with  memonuida  for  the 
6  Quartets,  and  in  the  following  form  :^ — 

Another  is  the  first  subject  of  the  Allegro  in  the 
Sonata  Op.  io6.    It  first  appears*  thus— 


and  finally,  after  several  pages  more  of  writing 
and  rewriting,  it  assumes  its  present  incisive  and 
spontaneous  shape. 

In  these  books  every  thought  that  occurred  to 
him  was  written  down  at  the  moment ;  he  even 
kept  one  by  his  bedside  for  use  in  the  night.' 
Abroad  or  at  home  it  was  all  the  same,  <Hily 
out  of  doors  he  made  his  notes  in  pencil,  and 
inked  them  over  on  his  return  to  the  house.  It 
is  as  if  he  had  no  reliance  whatever  on  his  me- 
mory. He  began  the  practice  as  a  boy*  and 
maintained  it  to  the  last.  In  the  sale  catalogue 
of  his  effects  more  than  50  of  such  books  are 
included.  Many  of  them  have  been  parted  and 
dispersed,  but  some  remain  intact.  They  are 
usually  of  large  coarse  music  paper,  oblong,  aoo 
or  even  more  pages,  16  staves  to  the  page,  and 
are  covered  from  banning  to  end,  atteaa.  over 
the  margin  as  well,  with  close  crowded  writing. 
There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  sight  of 
these  books/  and  m  being  thus  brought  so  close 
to  this  mighty  genius  and  made  to  realise  the 
incessant  toil  and  pains  which  he  bestowed  on 
all  his  WOTks,  small  and  great.  In  this  he 
agreed  with  G^oethe,  who  says,  h  propos  to  his 
'Ballad,*  'Whole  years  of  reflection  are  com- 
prised in  it,  and  I  made  three  or  four  trials 
before  I  could  bring  it  to  its  present  shape.'* 
The  sketch-books  also  show  how  immense  was 
the  quantity  of  his  ideas.  '  Had  he,*  says  Notte- 
bohm,'  'carried  out  all  the  symphonies  which 
are  b^^  in  these  books  we  should  have  at  least 
fifty.' 

But  when,  afber  all  this  care  and  hesitatkn, 
the  works  were  actually  completed,  nothing  ex- 

»  Flnrt  elren  by  Thayer,  Chron.  Tentitimin,  No.  Ma    For  ftirtlwr 
infortnation  on  this  intereetbig  subject  Me  Mottebohm's  Eim  8kU 
hHfk  BtHSoven't,  *  Nottebohm.  N.  B.  ML. 

•  Brennlnff.  98.  «  Letter.  July  IS.  1815. 
T  There  Is  one  In  the  MB.  department  of  the  British  WoMQin. 

•  Conver»nt4on$  with  SdUrmanm,  Ozenford'*  traailatlon.  U.  US. 

•  Jf «M  UMAoMM^OM.  Xm. 
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temi^  made  hun  change  them.  No  convenience 
of  singers  or  players  weighed  for  a  moment 
against  the  int^^ty  of  his  finished  composition. 
When  Sonntag  and  Ungher  protested  against 
the  nnsingable  passages  in  the  rfinth  Symphony, 
and  besought  him  to  bring  them  within  the 
compass  of  their  Ycnces,  'Nein  und  immer  nein,' 
was  the  dry  answer.^  When  Kraft,  l^e  cellist  in 
the  Sohuppanugh  Quartet,  complained  that  a 
passage  'did  not  lie  within  his  himd,*  the  answer 
was  *  it  must  lie' — 'muss  liegen.'* 

A  man  to  whom  his  art  was  so  emphatically 
the  business  of  his  life,  and  who  was  so  insatiable 
in  his  standard  of  perfection,  must  huYe  been 
always  advancing.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  musician  may  be  applied  Goethe's  words 
on  Schiller : — '  Every  week  he  altered  and  grew 
more  complete,  and  every  time  I  saw  him  he 
appeared  to  me  to  have  advanced  since  the  last 
in  knowledge,  learning,  and  judgment*'  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  he  did  not  care  for  his 
early  works,  and  would  sometimes  even  have 
destroyed  '  Adelaide/*  the  Septet,  and  others  of 
his  youthful  pieces,  if  he  could.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  heard  a  friend  practising  his  3a  ^ 
Variations^  in  C  minor.  After  listening  for  some 
time  he  said  *  Whose  is  that  V '  *  Yours,'  was  the 
answer.'  'Mine?  That  piece  of  folly  mine!'  was 
his  retort;  *0h,  Beethoven,  what  an  ass  you 
were  in  those  days ! '  A  good  deal  of  this  may 
have  been  momentarjc  caprice ;  but  making  all 
allowance,  one  can  imagine  his  feelings  at  the 
dose  of  his  life  on  receiving  a  commission  from 
an  English  amateur  for  a  'Symphony  in  the 
style  of  his  Second  or  of  his  Septet,'  or  on  reading 
the  contemporary  efiusions  on  tiie  Eroica  and 
G  minor  Symphonies,  in  which  his  honest  and 
w^-meaning  critics*  entreated  him  to  return  to 
the  clearness  and  conciseness  of  his  early  works. 

Hardly  less  characteristic  than  the  sketch- 
books are  his  diaries  or  journals,  in  which  the 
most  passionate  and  personal  reflections,  resolu- 
tions, prayers,  aspirations,  comphdnts,  are  mixed 
up  with  memorandums  of  expenses  and  house- 
hold matters,  notes  about  his  music,  rules  for  his 
conduct,  quotations  from  books,  and  every  other 
conceivable  kind  of  entry.  These  books  have 
been  torn  up  and  dispersed  as  autographs ;  but 
a  copy  of  one  extendmg  from  i8ia  to  1818  for- 
tunately exists,  and  has  been  edited  with  copious 
notes  ajid  elucidations  by  Herr  Nohl,  the  whole 
throwing  great  light  on  that  unfortunate  period 
of  his  iHfe.  A  ray  of  light  is  also  occasionally 
'  to  be  gained  from  the  conversation -books  already 
mentimied,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved, 
though  as  Beethoven's  answers  were  usually 
spoken  this  source  is  necessarily  imperfect. 

If  now  we  ask  what  correspondence  there  is 
between  the  traits  and  characteristics  thus  im- 
perfectly sketched  and  Beethoven's  music,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  question  is  a  difficult  one 
to  answer.  In  one  point  alone  the  parallel  is 
obvious — namely,  the  humour,  which  is  equally 

1  Bohtiifdier,  iKlM.  >  Tb«rer.  U.8B. 

*  Eckcnuan.  Jan.  18,  IffiB. 

«  Letter  to  lUtthbon.  Aug.  4.  UOO.   Czerny.  !d  Thayer,  II. »:  alio 
188L        t  Thaigf  tyML        *  See  the  quotftUoDS  in  Thayer,  IL  2f7\ 
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salient  in  both.  In  the  finale  of  the  7th  and  8th 
Symphonies  thei^  are  passages  which  are  the 
exact  counterparts  of  the  rough  jokes  and  horse- 
play of  which  we  have  luready  seen  some 
instances.  In  these  we  almost  hear  his  loud 
laugh.  The  Scherzo  of  Symphony  No.  2,  where! 
the  F|  chord  is  so  suddenly  taken  and  so* 
forcibly  held,  might  almost  be  a  picture  of  the 
unfortunate  Kellner  forced  to  stand  still  while 
the  dish  of  stew  was  poured  over  his  head.  The 
bassoons  in  the  opening  and  dosing  movements  ^ 
of  No.  8  are  inimitably  humorous ;  and  so  on 
in  many  other  instances  which  will  occur  to 
every  one.  But  when  we  leave  humour  and  go 
to  other  points,  where  in  the  life  shall  we  look  for 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  which  distinguish  the 
music  ?  Neither  in  letters  nor  anecdotes  do  we 
find  anything  answering  to  the  serene  beauty  of 
the  slow  movements  (No.  2,  No.  4,  No.  9),  or 
the  mystic  tone  of  such  passages  as  those  of  the 
horns  at  the  end  of  the  Trio  of  the  Eroica  or 
of  certain  phrases  in  the  finale  of  the  Choral 
Fantasifk  and  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  which 
lift  one  so  strangely  out  of  time  into  eternity. 
These  must  represent  a  state  of  mental  absorption 
when  all  heaven  was  before  his  eyes,  and  in 
which  he  retired  within  himself  &r  beyond  the 
reach  of  outward  things,  save  his  own  divine 
power  of  expression. 

Equally  difficult  is  it  to  see  anything  in  Bee- 
thoven's life  answering  to  the  sustained  nobility 
and  dignity  of  his  first  movements,  or  of  such 
a  piece  as  the  'Overture  to  Leonora,  No.  3.' 
And  then  if  we  come  to  the  most  individual 
and  characteristic  part  of  all  Beethoven's  artistic 
seli^  the  process  by  which  his  music  was  built 
up — ^the  extraordinary  caution  which  actuated 
him -throughout,  the  hesitation,  the  delays,  the 
incessant  modification  of  his  thoughts,  the  re- 
jection of  the  first  impressions — of  the  second — of 
the  third — ^in  favour  of  something  only  gradually 
attained  to,  the  entire  subordination  of  his  own 
peculiarities  to  the  constant  thought  of  his 
audience,  and  of  what  would  endure  rather  than 
what  pleased  him  at  first — to  all  this  there  is 
surely  nothing  at  all  corresponding  in  his  life, 
where  his  habit  was  emphatically  a  word  and 
a  blow.  The  fact  is  that»  like  all  musicians, 
only  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  in 
speech  Beel£oven  was  dumb,  and  ouen  had  no 
words  for  his  deepest  and  most  characteristic 
feelings.  The  musician  has  less  connexion  with 
the  outside  world  than  any  other  artist,  and  has 
to  turn  inward  and  seek  his  art  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  his  being  only.^  This  must  naturally 
make  him  less  disposed  to  communicate  with 
others  by  the  ordinary  channels  of  speech  and 
action,  and  will  accoimt  for  much  of  the  irritability 
and  uncertainty  which  often  characterise  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  men.  But  the  feelings 
are  there,  and  if  we  look  closely  enough  into  the 
life  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  their  existence 
often  where  we  least  expect  it.  In  Beethoven, 
for  example,  what  was  his  treatment  of  his 
nephew — the  strong  devotion  which  seized  him 

V  Goetfie,  WOkdm  MeUUrt  Fandn^a&fv^Bk.  U. 
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directly  after  his  brother*8  death,  and  drove  him 
to  Bacriiice  the  habits  of  a  lifetime;  his  in- 
exhaustible forgiveness,  his  yearning  tenderness — 
what  are  these,  if  properly  interpreted,  but  a 
dumb  way  of  expressing  that  noble  temper  which, 
when  utt^^  in  his  own  natural  musical  language, 
helps  to  make  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica 
so  lofty,  so  dignified,  and  so  impressive  ? 

We  must  now  return  to  the  chronicle  of  the 
events  of  Beethoven's  life. 

X7Hi8  position  at  Bonn  as  organist  and  pianist 
/to  the  Emperor  B  uncle,  his  friendship  with 
'  Count  Waldstein,  who  was  closely  related  to 
some  of  the  best  families  in  Vienna,  and  his 
connexion  with  Haydn,  were  all  circumstances 
sure  to  secure  him  good  introductions.  The 
moment  was  a  fayourable  one,  as  since  Mozart's 
death,  a  twelvemonth  before,  there  had  been  no 
player  to  take  his  place  ;  and  it  was  as  a  player 
that  Beethoven  was  first  known.  It  is  pleasant 
CO  know  that  his  show-piece,  with  which  he  took 
the  Vienna  connoisseurs  by  storm,  was  his  Varia- 
tions on  *  Venni  amore,'  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  composed  before  he  left  Bonn.  Pub- 
lic concerts  in  our  sense  of  the  word  there  were 
few,  but  a  player  had  every  opportunity  at  the 
musical  parties  of  the  nobiUty,  who  maintained 
large  orchestras  of  the  best  quality,  and  whose 
music-meetings  differed  from  public  concerts 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  audience  were  better 
eduG^tted,  and  were  all  invited  guests.  Prince 
LicHnowsky  and  Baron  van  Swieten  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  secure  Beethoven,  the 
former  for  his  regular  Friday  morning  chamber 
performances,  the  latter  for  soirees,  when  he  had 
either  '  to  bring  his  night-cap  in  his  pocket'  or 
else  to  stay  after  the  other  guests  had  gone,  and 
send  his  host  to  bed  with  ludf-a-dozen  of  Bach's 
fugues  as  an  Ahmdsegen,  The  acquaintance 
probably  began  shortly  after  Beethoven's  arrival; 
and  after  a  twelvemonth  of  unpleasant  expe- 
rience in  the  Vienna  lodgings,  the  Prince  in- 
duced him  to  ffccept  apartments  in  his  house. 
His  wife  was  a  Princess  of  Thun,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  goodness;  he  himself  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Mozart ;  and  both  were  known 
as  the  best  amateur  musicians  of  Vienna.  Bee- 
thoven was  poor  enough  to  be  tempted  by  such 
hospitality,  but  it  was  an  absurd  arrangement, 
and  he  very  soon  infringed  it  by  disrejg^arding 
the  Prince's  hours,  often  dining  at  the  Guttkof, 
having  a  lodging  of  his  own  elsewhere,  and 
other  acts  of  independence.  Here  however  he 
was  frequently  heard,  and  thus  became  rapidlv 
known  in  the  most  musical  circles,  and  Kiess 
anecdotes  show  (after  making  allowance  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  man  who  writes  30  years  after 
the  events)  how  widely  he  was  invited,  how 
completely  at  his  ease  he  was,  and  how  en- 
tirely his  eccentricities  were  condoned  for  the 
sake  of  his  playing  and  his  great  qualities. 
Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  Beethoven  gave 
undue  time  to  society.  He  was  too  hard  a 
worker  for  that.  His  lessons  with  Haydn  and 
Albrechtsberger  (from  the  latter  he  had  three 
a  week)  were  alone  enough  to  occupy  a  great 
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deal  of  time,  and  his  own  studies  in  coun- 
terpoint exist  to  show  that  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  mere  tasks  that  were  set 
him.  Moreover  his  lessons  with  Albrechts- 
berger contain  sketches  for  various  composi- 
tions, such  as  *  Adelaide,'  a'  part  of  one  of  the 
Trios  (op.  i),  and  the  Symphony  in  G,^  all  show- 
ing how  eager  he  was  to  be  something  mord 
•  than  a  mere  player  or  even  a  splendid  4mpro- 
^^fibr.  These  sketches  afford  an  early  instance  of 
his  habit  of  working  at  several  compositions  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  date  of  one  of 
them,  about  Feb.  I795>  seems  to  imply  either 
that  the  story — grounded  on  Ries's  statement — 
that  the  Trios  were  in  MS.  for  many  months' 
before  they  were  printed  is  inaccurate,  or,  more 
probably,  that  Beethoven  re-wrote  one  of  the 
movements  very  shortly  before  delivering  the 
work  to  the  publisher,  which  he  did  on  May  19. 
In  this  case  it  would  show  the  wisdom  of  the  plan 
which  he  adopted  with  most  of  his  early  works,'  of 
keeping  them  in  MS.  for  some  time  and  playing 
them  frequently,  so  as  to  test  their  quality  and 
their  effect  on  the  hearers,  a  practice  T&ry  con- 
sistent with  his  habitual  caution  and  fastidious- 
ness in  relation  to  his  music  At  any  rate  the 
Trios  were  published  first  to  the  subsmbers,  by 
July  1795,  and  then,  on  Oct.  21,  to  the  public 
They  were  shortly  followed  by  a  work  of  equal 
importance,  the  first  three  Pianoforte  Sonatas,* 
which  were  first  played  by  their  author  at 
one  of  the  Princes  Fridays  in  presence  of 
Haydn,  and  published  on  the  9th  of  uie  foUowiDg 
March  as  op.  3,  dedicated  to  him.  He  had  not 
then  written  a  string-quartet,  and  at  this  concert 
Count  Appony'  proposed  to  Beethoven  to  com- 
pose one,  offering  him  his  own  terms,  and  refus- 
ing to  make  any  conditions  beyond  the  single 
one  that  the  quartet  should  be  written — a  plea- 
pant  testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
new  Sonatas,  and  to  the  generosity  of  an  Aus- 
trian nobleman.  In  addition  to  the  Trios,  the 
publications  of  his  three  first  years  in  Vienna 
include  the  12  Variations  on  'Se  vuol  ballare' 
(July  1793) ;  the  13  on  'Es  war  einmal'  (early 
in  1794);  the  8  for  4  hands  on  Count  Wald- 
stein's  theme  (1794) ;  and  9  for  Piano  Solo  on 
*  Quant'  e  piii  b^o  •  (Dec.  30, 1 795).  The  com- 
positions are  more  numerous,  and  besides  the 
Trios  and  Sonatas  (op.  1  and  2)  include  a  Trio 
for  Oboes  and  Corno  inglese  (op.  87),  which 
remained  unpublished  till  1806 ;  a  Hondo  in  G 
for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,^  which  he  sent  to 
Eleanore  von  Breiming,  and  which  rwiiiilMji 
unpublished  till  1808;  the  two  Concertos  Jbr 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  of  which  'No.  2*  i*  "* 
earlier,  and  '  No.  I '  was  composed  before  T  ~ 

1  Bee  Nottebohmt  JhethovenM  Stnilim,  L  909. 

s  lUjda  left  Vienna  for  London  on  Jan.  19,  ^  and  didtot>t'4bM 
101  Sept.  *9S,  when  the  Ttiot  had  been  printed  and  in  the  fctr-oLiflHR* 
hands  for  fome  weeks.  If  be  th^Mon  advlaed  Beethofw  nil  *a 
publiah  the  third  it  must  have  been  before  be  left  Vienfta  ttiTi 
statement  is  so  explicit  that  the  alternative  suggested  la  the  test  iMm 
the  onljr  eso^te  tram  the  diflScultjr. 

*  He  maintained  thin  plan  till  Ua3.  when  he  InfbrxDS  V«K>aa#«l 
he  never  publishes  untU  a  year  after  composition.   Letter  Jnib.  KitfL 

«  In  the  .^<ia^  of  No.  1  the  corresponding  movement  In  Vo  S4A( 
early  Piano  Quartets  is  partially  adopted-a  nn  thing  with  laBilMMK 

>  W^Seler,  p.SD.  «  B.*  H.  1S7.  '  ?  Vol*.  lOL 
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^9>  95;  Songs,  'Adelaide,' and  'Opferlied/*  both 
to  MatthiBon^s  words,  and  *Seufiser  eines  Unge- 
liebten,*'  all  probal^  composed  in  95;  Canon 

•  Im  Arm*  der  liebe,*  an  exerciBe  with  Albrechts- 
berger;  la  Minuets  and  la  '  Deutsche  Tfinze'  for 
Orchestra,*  composed  Nov.  95. 

J  On  March  39,  95,  Beethoven  made  his  first 
Appearance  before  tiie  outside  public  at  the  an- 
nual concert  in  the  Burg  llieatre,  for  the  widows' 
fond  of  the  Artists'  Society.  He  played  his  Oon- 
^  certo  in  O  major.*  The  piece  had  probably  been 
soggested  by  Salieri,  and  with  it  Beethoven  began 
a  practice  which  he  more  than  once  followed 
when  the  work  was  bespoken — of  only  just 
finiwhing  the  composition  in  time;  the  Kondo 
was  written  on  the  afternoon  of  the  laet  dav  but 
one,  during  a  fit  of  colic.    At  the  rehearsal,  the 

(piano  being  half  a  note  too  flat,  Beethoven  played 
m  C|.*  Two  days  after  he  appeared  again  at 
the  same  theatre  at  a  performance  for  the  benefit 
of  Mo9Eart*s  widow,  playing  a  Concerto  of  Mo- 
^  zart*s  between  the  acts  df  the  'Clemenza  di 
^0^  Tito.''    Later  in  the  year  he  assisted  another 

4  benevolent  object  by  writing  la  minuets  and  la 
j  waltzes  for  orchestra  for  the  ball  of  the  'GeseU- 
[  V  echaft  der  bOdenden  Kiinstler'  on  the  a  and  Nov. 
^  }  He  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  the  Artists, 

5  who  advertise  '  the  master>hand  of  Henr  Ludwig 
J*  van -Beethoven,*  while  they  mention  Sussmayer 
I    —who  also  contributed  muric — without  an  extra 

word.  These  dances,  after  publication,  remained 
in  favour  for  two  more  seasons,  which  is  men- 
^  tioned  as  a  great  exception  to  rule.  On  Dec.  x8  he 
^  again  appeared  in  public  at  a  concert  of  Haydn's 
in  the  'little  Bedoutensaal,*  playing  a  Concerto 
of  his  *own — ^but  whether  ^e  same  as  before  is 
not  stated.  The  dedication  of  the  Sonatas  and 
his  co-operation  at  Haydn's  concert  allow  us  to 
hope  tiiat  the  iU-fiseling  already  alluded  to  had 
vttoished.  So  closed  the  year  1 705.  Bonn  was 
at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
army,  and  Beethoven's  brother  the  Apotheker' 
iWas  serving  as  a  'phannacien  de  3^™*  dasse.* 
-  1796  was  a  year  of  wandering.  Haydn  and 
,'he  appeared  together  at  a  second  concert  on 
January  10.*  In  the  interval  Beethoven  went 
perhaps  to  Prague,  certainly  to  Nuremberg.  On 
Feb.  19  he  was  in  Prague  again,  where  he 
compost  the  Scena*  'Ah  1  perfido'  for  Madame 
Dcuichek,  the  friend  of  Mozart.  From  thence  he 
^  travelled  to  Berlin,  played  at  court,  amongst 
other  things  the  two  cello  sonatas  op.  5,  probably 
composed  for  the  occasion,  and  received  from  the 
King  a  box  of  louis  d'or,  which  he  was  proud 
of  showing  as  'no  ordinary  box,  but  one  of  the 
kind  usually  presented  to  ambassadors.'  At 
BerHn  his  time  was  passed  pleasantly  enough 
with  Hinomel  the  composer  and  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand.  He  went  two  or  three  times  to  the 
Singakademie,*^  heard  the  choir  sing  Fasch's 
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psalms,  and  extemporised  to  them  on  themes 
nrom  those  now  forgotten  compositions.  In  July 
the  Court  left  Berlin,  and  Beethoven  probablv 
departed  also;  but  we  lose  sight  of  him  till 
Nov.  15,  the  date  of  a  'forewell-eong'"  addressed 
to  the  volunteers  on  their  leaving  Vienna  to 
take  part  in  the  universal  militaiy  lnovem€;|it  ^ 
provoked  by  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy. 
The  war  was  driving  all  Gemans  home,  and 
amongst  others  Beethoven's  old  colleagues  the 
two  Bombergs  passed  through  Vienna  from  Italy, 
and  he  played  for  them  at  a  concert. 

The  publications  of  1796  consist  of  the  3 
Piano  Sonatas,  op.  a  (March  9) ;  i  a  Variations  on 
a  minuet « la  Vigano^  (Feb.),  and  6  on  *  Nel  cor 
piti  sento' "  (Mar.  a3) ;  o  Minuets  (also  in  March) 
for  Piano,  originally  written  for  orchestra — per- 
haps the  result  of  his  success  with  the  '  bildender 
Ktinstler.' "  Of  the  compositions  of  tiie  year,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  as 
probable  the  Piano  Sonata  in  6,^  the  second  of 
the  a  small  ones  (op.  49) ;  and  another  of  the 
same  rank  in  C  for  Eleanore  von  Breuning; 
we  may  also  ascribe  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  the  Duet  Sonata  (op.  6) ;  la  Variations  on 
a  Russian  dance  ;^^  the  String  (^ntet  (op.  4), 
arranged  from  an  Octet  for  wind  instruments, 
very  probably  of  his  prse-Vienna  time.  The 
Bussian  Variations  were  written  for  the  Countess 
Browne,  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Bussian  service, 
and  were  acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  the  horse 
which  wfi  have  ahready  mentioned  as  affording  an 
instance  of  Beethoven's  absence  of  mind.  But 
the  winter  months  must  have  been  occupied  | 
by  a  more  serious  work  than  variations — the  1 
Quintet  for  piano  and  wind  (op.  16),^  which  ' 
Beethoven  produced  at  a  concert  of  Schup- 
panzigh's  on  April  6,  1797,  and  which  is  almost : 
like  a  challenge  to  Mozart  on  his  own  ground,  i 
and  the  not  less  important  and  for  more  original  I 
jKanoforte  Sonata  \^'EtyXnr  7)  This  great' 
work,  ^quite  noveQ  and  wholly  peculiar  to  its 
author,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to  | 
no  previous  creation,  and  which  proclaimed  his  * 
ori^nality  so  that  it  could  never  afterwards  ba 
disputed,*  was  published  on  Oct.  7,  '97,  but  musl 
have  been  oft^  played  before  tiiat  date.  The 
sketches  for  *j^  ifj"  *^*^  ^P*  iQt  are  placed  by 
Nottebohm  in  {ms  period,  with  the  Varia^ons 
on  the  'Une  fibvre  brildante.'  The  three  String 
Trios,  op.  9,  also  probably  occupied  him  during 
some  part  of  the  year.  The  Ser^iade  Trio,  op.  8, 
though  published  in  1797,  more  probably  belongs 
with  op.  5  to  the  Bonn  date,  llie  Variations  on 
'See  the  conquering  hero'  for  Pianoforte  and 
Cello,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  lichnowsky,^ 
were  published  during  this  year,  and  were 
probably  written  at  the  time. 

Vienna  was  full  of  patriotism  in  the  spring  of 
1797.  Haydn's  'Emperor's  Hymn'  had  been 
sung  in  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  la,'* 
and  Beethoven  wrote  a  second  military  Lied, '  £in 
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groBses  deutscheB  Volk  sind  wir,*^  to  Friedel* 
beig's  words,  which  is  dated  April  14,  but  did 
not  prove  more  succesBfal  than  his  former  one. 
In  May  he  writes  to  Wegeler  in  terms  which 
diow  that  with  publications  or  lessons  his 
peoimiarr  position  is  imraroving ;  but  from  that 
time  till  Oct.  i — ^the  date  of  an  affectionate 
entry  in  Lenz  yon  Breuning's  album — we  hear 
nothing  whatever  of  him.  A  severe  illness  has 
to  be  accounted  for,'  and  this  is  probably  the  time 
at  which  it  happened.  In  November  occurred 
the  annual  ball  of  the  'Bildenden  KfinsUez^'  and 
his  dances  were  again, played  for  the  third  time ; 
the  seven  L&ndler,'  ascribed  to  this  year,  were 
not  improbably  written  for  the  same  ball.  Bis 
only  other  publications  of  1 797  not  yet  mentioned 
are  the  Pianoforte  Bondo  in  C  major,  which 
many  years  afterwards  received  the  opus  number 
51,  and  last,  but  not  least,  'Adelaide.*  Some 
variations^  for  2  Oboes  and  Ccnmo  Ingleee  on 
'La  d  darem*  were  played  on  Dec.  33  at  a 
concert  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund,  but 
are  still  in  MS. 

\  The  chiof  event  of  i7q8  is  one  which  was  to 
^kear  fruit  later — Beetnoveh's  introduction  to 
•Bemadotte  the  "Frfiinch  ambassador,  by  wj^om 
-the  idea  of  the  EbxHca.  Symphony  is  said'  to 
'have  been  first  suggested  to  him.  Bemadotte 
wMa,  person  of  culture^,  and  having  B.  Elreutzer, 
the  violin-player,  as  a  member  of  his  establish- 
ment may  be  presumed  to  have  cared  for  music. 
Beethoven,  who  professed  himself  an  admirer  of 
Bonaparte,  frequented  the  ambassador's  levees ; 
and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  they  were 
to  a  certain  extent  intimate.  On  ApiiU  a  Bee- 
thoven played  his  Piano  Quintet  (op.  16)  at  the 
concert  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund. 
The  publications  of  this  year  show  that  the 
connexion  with  the  von  ^rown^  indicated'  by 
the  dedication,  of  the  Bussian  Variations  was 
kept  up  and  even  strer^ened;  the  3  String 
Trios,  op.  9  (published  July  ai),  are  dedicated 
to  the  Count,  and  the  3  Sonatas,  op.  10  (sub- 
scribed July  7,  published  Sept.  26),  to  the 
Countes8j,x^^The  3rd  of  these  sonatas  forms  a 
r  ladtbntfir  in  3Beetiboven's  progress  of  equal  sig- 
/  nificance  with  op.  7.  The  letter*  which  he 
appended  to  the  Trios  speaks  of  'munificence 
^at  once  delicate  and  liberal';  and  it  is  obvious 
that  some  extraordinary  liberality  must  have 
'occurred  to  draw  forth  such  an  expression  as 
'the  first  Maecenas  of  his  muse'  in  reference  to 
any  one  but  Prince  Lichnowsky.  In  other 
respects  the  letter  is  interesting.  It  makes 
music  depend  less  on  'the  inspiration  of  genius' 
than  on  'the  desire  to  do  one's  utmost,'  and 
implies  that  the  Trios  were  the  best  music  he 
had  yet  composedT  The  Trio  for  Piano,  Clarinet, 
and  Cello  (op.  11),  dedicated  to  the  mother  of 
Princess  Lichnowsky,  was  punished  on  Oct.  3. 
This  is  the  composition  wluoh  brought  Steibelt 
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and  Beethoven  into  collision,  to  the  sad  dii> 
comfiture  of  the  former.^  Steibelt  had  shown 
him  studied  neglect  till  they  met  at  Count 
Fries's,  at  the  first  performance  of  this  Trio,  and 
he  then  treated  him  quite  de  htsut  m  5as.  A 
week  later  they  met  again,  when  Steibelt  |»o> 
duced  a  new  Quintet  and  extemporised  on  the 
theme  of  Beethoven's  Finale — an  air  from  WeigVi 
'  Amor  marinaro.'  Beethoven's  blood  was  now 
fairly  up;  taking  the  cello  part  of  Steibelt's 
quintet  he  placed  it  upside  down  before  hina,  and 
making  a  theme  out  of  it  played  with  suob  effect 
as  to  drive  Stoibelt  from  the  rooni.  Possibly 
this  fracas  may  account  for  Beethoven's  known 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Finale.^  The  other 
publications  of  1798  are  Variations:  la  for 
Piano  and  Cello  on  an  air  in  the  '  Zauberflote,* 
afterwards  numbered  as  op.  66;  6,  easy,*  for 
Piano  or  Harp,  possibly  written  for  some  lady 
friend,  and  published  by  his  old  ally  Simrock  at 
Bonn ;  and  8  on  'Une  n^vre  brulante.'*^ 

This  year  he-  again  visited  Prague,  and  per- 
formed at  two  public  concerts,  making  an 
immense  impresKon.^^  After  his  return,  on  Oct. 
a  7,  he  played  one  of  his  two  Concertos  at  the 
Theatre  a«/  den  Wiedm,  Wdlfl  was  in  Vienna 
during  this  year,  and  in  him  Beethoven  en- 
countered for  the  first  time  a  rival  worthy -of 
his  steel.  They  seem  to  have  met  often  at 
Count  Wetzhur's  (W&lfl's  friend),  and  to  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  muedc  together,  and  always 
in  a  pleasant  way.^  It  must  have  been  wonder^l 
to  hear  them,  each  exdted  by  the  other,  playing 
their  finest,  extemporising  alternately  and  together 
(like  Mendelssohn  and  Mosoheles),  and  making 
all  the  fun  that-  two  such  men  at  such  an  age 
and  in  ci^ital  company  would  be  sure  to  make. 
Wolfl  commemorated  their  meeting  by  dedicating 
three  sonatas  to  Beethoven,  but  met  with  no 
response. 

But  Beethoven  did.  not  allow  pleasure  to  in- 
terfere with  business,  as  the  pubUcations  of  the 
following  year  fully  show.  The  3  Sonatas  fo^ 
Piano  and  Violin,  dedicated  to  Salieri  (op.  la), 
published  on  Jan.  ia«  1799,  though  posiiUy 
composed  earlier  must  at  any  rate  have  oocupied 
him  in  correction  during  the  winter.  The  little 
Sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  49,  No.  i)  is  a  child  of 
this  timey  and  is  immediate^'  fdlowed  in  the 
sketch  books  by  the  *  Grande  Senate  path^tique* 
— ^Beethoven's  own  title — (op.  13),  diedicatea  to 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  as  if  to  mi^e  up  for  the 
little  slight  contained  in  the  reference  to  Count 
Browne  as  bis  'first  Msecenaa.*  The  well- 
known  Bondo  to  the  Sonata  appears  to  have 
been  originally  intended  for  the  third  of  the 
String  Trios."  Of  the  origin  of  the  a  Sonatas, . 
op.  14  (published  Dec.  ai),  little  is  known.  The 
sketches  for  the  first  of  the  two  ore  ooinoident 
in  time  with, those  for  the  Concerto  in  Bb,  whidi 
was  completed  in  1 794,^*>and  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  it  was  originally  conceived  as  a 
string  quartet,  into  which   indeed  Beeihov^B 
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eonrerted  it  ft  few  yean  after.  The  lecond  is 
probably  much  later,  and  is  specially  interestiiig 
from  the  ikct  that  Beethoven  explained  it  ^  to  be 
ft  dialogue  between  two  lovers,  he  entreating 
and  she  resisting.  The  Sonatas  are  dedicated  to 
the  Baroness  Braun. 

The  other  publications  of  1799  are  vanations : 
10  on  Salieri's  'La  Stessa' ;  7  on  Winter's  '  Kind, 
willst  du';  and  8  on  Sussmayer^s  'T&ndeln.'* 
A  comparison  of  the  dates  of  publication  with 
those  of  the  appearance  of  the  operas  finnn  which 
the  themes  are  taken,  riiows  that  two  of  these 
were  written  shortly  before  publication. 

Beethoven  was  now  about  to  attack  music  of 
]ai*ger  dimensions  than  before.  His  six  string 
Quartets,  the  Septet,  the  1st  Symphony,  and 
the  '  Mount  of  Olives,'  are  fiist  approaching,  and 
mustidl  have  oooupied  him  more  or  leas  during 
the  last  yea»  of  the  oentuiy.  In  fact  the 
sketches  for  tiie  three  first  of  the  quartets  (first 
m  date  of  composition),  Nos.  5,  i,  6,  are 
positively  assigned  to  this  year,  though  there  is 
evidence  that  the  earliest  of  the  three  had  been 
begun  as  hr  back  as  04  or  95.*  And  though 
sketches  of  the  Septet  have  not  yet  been  made 
public^  yet  it  is  contrary  to  all  Beethoven's 
hJblnta  in  the  case  of  so  important  a  piece,  and 
^parently  quite  spontaneously  undertaken,  that 
he  dftould  not  have  been  at  work  at  it  for  a  long 
while  before  its  production.  The  same  with 
regaid  to  the  ist  Symphony.  Both  were  pro- 
duced <m  April  3,  1800.  Traces  of  the  Sym- 
phony, or  of  a  previous  one  in  the  same  key,*  are 
sound  as  eariy  as  the  beginning  of  95,  and  thero 
ie  no  doubt  that  two  such  experiments  in  a  new 
field  must  have  oooupied  much  time  and  labour. 
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been  shameful ;  the  band  disliked  Wranitzky  the 
conductor,  and  vented  their  dislike  on  the  music. 
In  addition  to  this  it  appears  that  the  rehearsal, 
if  it  took  place  at  all,  was  a  very  imperfect  one. 
A  referenoe  in  one  of  Beethoven's  letters  (April 
a  a,  1 801)  shows  that  it  was  his  custom  not  to 
write  in  the  piano  part  into  his  Concertos,  and 
therofore  to  play  thorn  from  memory. 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  Beethoven 
appeared  again  at  the  concert  of  Punto  the  horn- 
player,  with  a  Sonata  for  Horn  and  Piano,  com-    / 
posed  for  the  occasion.    This  he  had  naturally 
not  been  able  to  touch  while  preparing  for  his 
own  concert,  and  in  Am^  it  was  written  down  on 
the  day  beforo  the  performance.*     Here  again 
there  cannot  have  been  much  chance  of  roheanal. 
But  with  two  such  players  it.  was  hardly  needed ; 
and  so  much  did  the  Sonata  delight  the  hearers, 
that  in  defiance  of  a  rule  forbid(Ung  applause  in 
the  Cotot  Theatro  the  whole  work  was  unani-  .  .^ 
mously  encored.    On  the  37th,  the  anniversary  of  >  ^^ 
the  day  on  which  he  first  entered  Bonn,  Beetho-y 
ven*s  old  master,  the  Elector,  returned  to  the! 
capital.    In  May  Steibelt  made  his  appearance! 
in  Vienna  from  Prague,  where  his  charlatanerie 
and  his  real  ability  had  gained  him  prodigious 
financial  success.     We  have  already  alluded  to 
his  coni^ct  with  Beethoven.    In  Vienna  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  suooeeded,  and  in  August  he 
Was  again  in  Paris. 

The  announcement  of  Beethoven's  benefit 
concert  names  No.  341  'im  tiefen  Graben,'  3rd 
storey,  as  his  residence. '  He  had  now  left  Prince 
lidmowsky's,  and  he  maintained  this  lodging 
for  two  years.  In  this  year  we  hear  for  the  first  \ 
time  of  his  going  to  the  country  for  the  autumn. 
Besides  these  he  was j^orking  on  a  very  im-Lfie  selected  Unter-DdbUng,  a  village  two  miles 

/  no   " 


portant  new  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  33), 

The  few  recorded  events  of  1800  are  all  closely 
ocomected  with  music.  On  Wednesday,  April  3, 
'Beethoven  gave  the  first  concert  which  he  had 
/attempted  in  Vienna  for  his  own  benefit.  It 
took  ]Maoe  at  the  Burg  Theatre,  which  was  given 
him  lor  the  occasion,  at  7  p.m.,  and  the  pro- 
gamme  was  as  follows  : — i.  Symphony,  Mozart. 
a.  Air  from  the  Creation.  3.  A  grand  Pianoforte 
CloDoerto,  'played  and  composed'  by  Beethoven. 
4.  The  Septet.  5.  Duet  from  the  Creation.  6. 
Improvisation  by  Beethoven  on  Haydn's  Empe- 
rors Hymn.  7.  Symphony,  No.  i .  The  Concerto 
was  doubtlsss  one  of  the  two  already  known — the 
8^tet  had  been  proviously  performed  at  Prince 
SehwarzenbeiigV*  had  pleased  immensely,  and 
Beethoven  was  evidently  proud  of  it.  '  It  is  my 
Creation,'  said  he — let  us  hope  not  in  Haydn  s 
presence.  He  had  not  forgotten  Bonn,  and  the 
theme  of  the  variations  is  said  by  Czemy'  to  be 
a  Rhine  Volkdied.  The  work  was  dedicated  in 
advance  to  the  Empress,  and  though  not  published 
fcBt  some  time,  became  rapidly  popular.  So  much 
lor  the  compositions,  but  the  performance  appears 
from  the  repoH  in  the  Leipdo  paper*  to  have 


,  on   ll«ettiow1i  MthoHtr.  JKoffrapM*  QMOI.  >.  »i 
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north  of  Vienna,  and  his  lodging  was  part  of  i 
the  house  occupied  by  the  G^nllparzer  fiunily. 
Madame  Grillparzer  long  recollected  his  fiiry  on 
discovering  her  listeiVDg  to  his  playing  outside 
the  door,  and  the  stem  revenge  he  took.* 

As  regards  publications  1800  u  a  blank,  but 
composition  went  on  with  immense  energy.  If 
we  throw  back  the  Symphony  and  the  Septet 
into  1 797,  we  have  still  the  Horn  Sonata  and  the. 
Piano  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  33) — a  work  of  great! 
moment — ^the  Six  Quartets,  the  String  Quinte^ 
in  C,  the  Piano  Concerto  in  C  minor.  Of  alf 
these  very  important  works  we  have  Beethoven's 
own  mention  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  15,  1800,  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  as  to  date  afforded  by 
the  dcetch-books.  *  And  besides  these  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  the  Ballet  of  Prometheus, 
performed  March  38, 1801,  occupied  him  at  least 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year.  An  incident 
of  this  summer  was  Beethoven's  letter  to  Matthi- 
son  (Aug.  4)  sending  him  his  '  Adelaide,'  a  letter 
interesting  for  its  courteous  and  genial  tone,  for 
its  request  for  another  poem,  and  for  its  confession 
that  his  early  works  had  already  begun  to  dis- 
satisfy him.  After  his  return  to  town  occurred. 
Czemy's  introduction  to  him.  Czemy,  tiien  a 
lad  of  just  upon  10,  became  3Beethoven's  pupil 
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in  pianoforte  playing,  and  has  left  a  delightful 
account  of  hia  first  interview,  and  of  much  which 
occurred  after  it.^  Among  the  letters  of  this 
winter  and  the  spring  of  i&i  are  some  to  Hoff- 
meister,  formerly  a  composer,  and  then  a  music- 
publisher  in  Leipsic,  which  ended  in  his  pub- 
ushing  the  Septet,  the  Symphony  in  C,  the  Piano 
Concerto  in  Bb,  and  the  Sonata  (op.  a 2)  in  the 
same  key.  The  price  given  for  these  works  was 
20  ducats  each,  except  the  ConoOTto,  which  was 
10.  The  ducat  was  equal  to  los.  English.  The 
.Concerto  is  prieed  so  bw  because  'it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  mv  best,  any  more  than  that  I  am 
about  to  publish  in  C  major,  because  I  reserve 
the  best  for  myself,  for  mv  journey  *"— -  a  confes- 
sion which  proves  that  tne  Concerto  in  C  minor 
was  already  in  ^dstenoe.  The  letters  show  keen 
qrmpathy  with  projects  for  the  publication  of 
.  Bach's  works,  and  of  Mozart's  sonatas  arranged 
as  quartets.'  They  speak  of  his  having  been 
ill  during  the  winter,  but  the  vigorous  tone  of 
the  expression  shows  that  the  illness  had  not 
affected  his  spirits.  On  Jan.  30, 180 1,  he  played 
his  Horn  Sonata  a  second  time,  with  Pimto,  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  wounded 
at  Hohenlinden. 

He  was  now  immersed  in  all  the  worry  of 

preparing  for  the  production  of  his  Ballet  of 

\        Prometheus,  which  came  out  on  March  28  at 

the  Court  (Burg)  Theatre.     Its  great  success  is 

evident  finHn  the  fact  -that  it  was  immediately 

Sublished  in  a  popular  form — Pianoforte  Solo,^ 
edicated  to  Prmcess  Lichnowsky — ^and  that  it 
had  a  run  of  16  nights  during  1801,  and  13  dur- 
ing the  following  year.  Apart  from  its  individual 
merits  the  Prometheus  music  is  historically 
interesting  as  containing  a  partial  anticipation 
of  the  Storm  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
(in  the  ilnale)  an  air  which  afterwards  served 
for  a  Contretanz,  for  the  theme  of  elaborate 
variations,  and  for  the  subject  of  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  Ballet 
gave  occasion  for  an  unfortunate  little  encounter 
between  Beethoven  and  Haydn,  evidently  un- 
intentional on  Beethoven's  part,  but  showing 
how  naturally  antagonistic  toe  two  men  were. 
They  met  in  the  street  the  day  after  the  first 
per^rmance,  *I  heard  your  new  Ballet  last 
night,'  said  Haydn,  'and  it  pleased  me  much.' 
*0  lieber  Papa,  was  the  reply,  'you  are  too 
good :  but  it  is  no  Creation  by  a  long  way.'  This 
unnecessary  allusion  seems  to  have  startled  the 
old  man,  and  after  an  instant's  pause  he  said 
'  You  are  right :  it  is  no  Creation,  and  I  hardly 
think  it  ever  will  be !' 
,  i  The  success  of*  Prometheus*  gave  him  time  to 
breathe,  and  possibly  also  cash  to  spare :  he 
changed  his  lodgings  from  the  low-lying  '  tiefen- 
Grabsn'  to  the  Sailer-statte,  a  higher  situation, 

1  PubUihed  by  0.  F.  PohL  JottrfBtrickt  dm  OonttmUcr'unu  der 
O0$etl$Aaftd«rMuaafrfndsinWim,WO,  AIM  Tbftyer.  11. 10}.  The 
<limwback  to  this,  and  to  so  moch  of  tha  infomution  rngwdlng 
BoeihoTen,  is  that  U  was  not  wiftten  tlU  many  jaan  after  tb«  event* 
It  describes.  *  Letter  of  Dec  l^  1800. 

s  In  cariont  oontnuUctton  to  tbe  strong  expressions  on  the  snUJect 
of  arrangements  in  a  snlMeqaant  letter,  quoted  br  Thayer,  U.  18SL 

«  OrlKhwlly  numbered  op.  31  but  when  the  Orerture  was  Issued  In 
Parts  U  was  nmnbered  (^43;  and  op.  M  was  given  to  the  Violin  Sonata 
InF. 
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with  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  ramparts.* 
For  the  summer  of  i8oi  he  took  a  lodging  at 
Hetzendorf,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  dty, 
attracted  by  the  glades  and  shrubberies  of  Schdn- 
brunn,  outside  which  the  village  lies,  and  perhaps  ^ 
by  the  fact  that  his  old  master  the  Elector  was 
living  in  retirement  there.  It  was  his  practico 
during  these  oonntry  visits  to  live  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  entire  seclusion,  and  to  elaborate  and 
reduce  into  ultimate  form  and  completeness  the 
ideas  which  had  ooourred  to  him  during  th^  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  with  which  his  sketch-books 
were  crowded.  His  main  occupation  during  this 
summer  was  '  The  Mount  of  Olives,'  which  ^es 
found  far  advanced  when  he  arrived  in  Yidnna 
in  i8oi.*  The  words  were  by  Huber,^  and  we 
have  Beethoven's  own  testimony*  that  they  were 
written,  with  his  assistance,  in  14  ^ys.  He  was 
doubtless  engaged  at  the  same  time,  after  his 
manner,  with  other  works,  not  inferior  to  that 
oratorio  in  their  several  classes,  which  are  known 
on  various  grounds  to  have  been  composed  during, 
this  year.  These  are  2  Violin  Sonatas  in  AJ 
minor  and  F,  dedicated  to  Count  von  Fries--9^ 
originally  published  together  (Oct.  28)  as  op.  ij, 
but  now  separated  under  independent  Nos. ;  the 


entitled  'Quasi  Fantasia^  in  E^and  in  Cjflm&oF$ 
(op.  27);  which,  though  not  published  tiU  1802, 
were  all  four  completed  during  this  year.  To 
each  of  them  a  word  or  two  is  due.  The  Sonata 
in  Ab— dedicated,  like  those  of  op.  I  and  13,  to 
his  prime  friend  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky — is 
said*  to  owe  its  noble  Funeral  March  to  pique 
at  the  praises  on  a  march  by  no  means  worthy  of 
them  in  Paer's  '  Achille.'  That  opera — produced 
at  Vienna  on  the  6th  June  of  this  year — is  the 
same  about  which  Paer  used  to  tell  a  good  story 
of  Beethoven, -illustrating  at  once  his  sincerity 
and  his  terrible  want  of  manners.  He  was 
listening  to  the  opera  with  its  composer,  and 
after  saying  over  and  over  again,  '0!  que  c'est 
beau,'  'O!  que  c'est  int^reesant,'  at  last  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  burst  oat '  il  &ut 
que  je  compose  cela.'^*  Tbe  Grand  Sonata  in  D 
received  its  title  of  'Pastorale'  (more  appro- 
priate than  such  titles  often  are)  fr<>m  Cranz  the 
publisher,  of  Hamburg.  JThe  Andank^^^^y^^ne 
thought  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  SonataT'i^sr 
Beethove&'«peeu]JMiavourlte|,  arid  v^ry  frnqiii^nt^y 
played  by  him."  T^e  flyleaf  of  the  autograph  of 
•ibe-work'CSntains  a  humorous  duet  and  diorus — 
'  the  praise  of  the  fat/  making  fun  of  Sbhuppan- 
zigh  " — 'Schuppanzigh  ist  ein  Lump,  ein  Lump,' 
etc.  The  remaining  two,  qualified  as  '  Fantasia* 
by  their  author,  have  had  very  different  fittes. 
One,  that  in  Eb,  has  always  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  its  sister,  and  is  comparatively  little  known. 

•  Thayer,  il.  181. 

•  Thayer  (IL 100)  has  shown  thai  Btes  has  mistaken  tho  7«ar.  and  did 
not  come  to  Vienna  till  1801. 

'>  Author  of  Winter^ '  Unterbrochene  Opferfest.*  and  other  irieeia. 

•  His  letter  of  Jan.  33. 1824,  printed  by  Pohl  In  1M«  Gm$B$durft  dsr 
Munikfreundt  (Vienna,  1871).  p.  87. 

>Bies.p.80.  Mr.Hiller.lnThajrsr.11.lSL 

11  Czemjr,  in  Tbtjw,  II.  134.  ^  Thayer,  r0r»eidmiiu,  NOk  8L 
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The  other,  the  so-called  'Moonlight  Sonata,'^  ia 

as  widely  played  and  as  passionately  loved  as 

any  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte  works.     It  is  caift 

,  of  his  mpetjoriginal  Reductions.    The  dedication 

\  to  the  Countess  Guicoiardi,  upon  which  so  much 

'  romance  has-  been  built,  has  had  a  colder  light 

thrown  on  it  by  the  lady  herselfl      '  Beethoven,* 

said  she,  'gave  me  the  Rondo  in  G,  but  wanting 

to  dedicate  something  to  the  Princess  Lichnowsky 

he  took  the  Rondo  away,  and  gave  me  the  Sonata 

in  G#  minor  instead.'  * 

Meantime  his  dea&ess,  which  b^an  with 
violet  noise  in  his  ears,  had  gradually  merged 
inta  something  more  serious.  He  consulted 
doctor  after  doctor,  Prank,  his  ffiend  W^eler, 
TnnTWering,  but  the  malady  constantly  increased. 
It  gave  him  the  keenest  distress ;  but  so  great 
were  his  resolution  and  eonfidenoe  that  not  even 
the  prospect  ofthis  tremendous  aQictioa  could 
Isubdue  hinl^  TwiH  as  far  as  j^NQsdble  defy  my 
^te^^^ough  there  milst'be  moments  when  1  shall 
^.be  the  m^^joiMrable  of  God's  creatures.'  .  .  .  • 
*  Notun^{^)a^i  no,  that  I  never  oould  endure ! 
I  wUrgT^ple  with-f^tte-^  it  <halljieve>drag  me 
down/^The  letters  to  Wegeler  of  June  29*  and 
jfovTrS,  180  Jiromwidch  these  words  are  taken, 
"giVd  Sn  dxtntordinary  picture  of  the  mingled 
independence  and  sensibility  which  characterised! 
this  -remarkable  man,  and  of  the  entire  mastery 
which  music  had  in  him  over  friendship,  love^' 
pain,  deafriess,  or  any  other  external  drcum^ 
stance.  '  Every  day  I  come  nearer  to  the  object 
which  I  can  feel,  though  I  cannot  describe  i^ 
and  on  which  alone  your  Beethoven  can  ezisU 
No  more  rest  for  him  I*  *I  live  only  in  m^ 
mosif^  and  no  sooner  is  one  thing  done  than  the 
.  next  is  b^un.  As  I  am  now  writing,  I  oftetie 
work  at  three  and  four  things  at  once.*  HoiM 
truly  this  describes  the  incessant  manner  in 
which  his  ideas  flowed  may  be  seen  from  the 
sketch-book  published  by  Nottebohm,^  and  which 
is  the  offspring  of  this  very  period — Oct.  1 801  to 
May  1802.  It  contains  sketches  for  the  Finale 
of  the  Second  Symphony,  for  the  3  Violin  Sonatas 
(op.  30) ;  for  FUuio  Sonatas  in  ,G  and  D  minor 
(op.  31) ;  for  the  Variations  in  F  (op.  34),  and 
in  Eb  (op.  35) ;  and  a  large  number  ef  less 
important  works,  the  themes  of  which  are  so 
mixed  up  and  repeated  as  to  show  that  they 
were  all  in  his  mind  and  his  intention  at  once. 

The  spring  of  1802  saw  the  publication  of 
several  very  important  pieces,  the  correction  of 
which  must  have  added  to  his  occupations — ^the 
Serenade  (op.  25) ;  the  Sonatas  in  Bb'  (op.  22), 
Ab  (op.  26),  Eb  and  C|  minor  (op.  27);  the 
Variations  for  Kano  and  Cello  on  Mozart's 
air  'Bei  Mannem,'  and  6  Oontret&nze.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  up  to  op.  22  all  the  Solo 
Sonatas,  as  wdl  as  the  Duet  (op.  6)  and  the  3 
with  Violin  (op.  12)  are  published  'for  Clavecin 

}  Tfcb  fooXbSk  K>Mqa«t  Is  derlrad  from  %  erltldam  od  tba  work  by 
BdM»b  mentfoaliig  moonllflkt  on  tb*  Lak«  of  Laoena. 

a  Tfaarcr.  a  17Z. 

i  No  jMT  la  gireii  In  the  date  of  the  letter.  Wegeler  plaoei  It  In 
mov  hot  Thayer  <U.  U».  6)  hat  proT«d  it  to  belong  to  MQL 

*  £macn«ii6iMA  MM  AMaovM.eto.,  Leipzig, B. AH. 

•  *  Wea-«ngraTed,'nji  Beetboren  to  UoflkneiiUnr,  *  bat  70D  hare  beta 
a  Am  time  about  It  r 
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or  Pianoforte.'  The  Sonata  m  Bb  is  the  first  to 
break  the  rule,  which  comes  to  an  end  with  the 
two  quasi-fantasia3,  op.  27.  One  would  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  mere  publisher's  fireak — which, 
knowing  Beethoven's  care  of  details,  it  is  hard 


to  believe — or  whether  great- works  like  op^  J  i 
op.  10,  No.  3 ;  and  op^  26_were.  intended  for 
instruments  so  unlike  the  Piano  as  the  whisper- 
ing Clavichord  or  the  prancing  Harpsichord — for 
'  Clavecin '  may  mean  either.  All-  the  works  j ust 
enumerated  were  out  by  April,  and  were  followed 
in  the  later  months  by  the  Septet,  issued  in  two 
portions ;  the  Sonata  in  D  (op.  28) ;  6  Landler  ;• 
the  Rondo  inG  (Op.  51,  No.  2) ;  and  in  December 
by  the  Quintet  in  C  (op.  29). 

Beethoven  had  recently  again  changed  his  doo* 
tor.  Vering  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  consulted 
Schmidt,  a  person  apparently  of  some  eminence* 
and  it  was  possibly  on  his  recommendation  that 
he  selected  the  village  of  Heiligenstadt,  at  that 
time  a  most  retired  spot,  lying  beyond  Unter- 
Dobling,  among  the  lovely  wooded  valleys  in  the 
direction  of  the  Elahlenberg  and  Leopoldsberg. 
^ere  he  remained  till  October,  labouring  at  the 
completion  of  the  works  mentioned  above,  which 
he  had  sketched  early  in  the  year,  and  which  he 
probably  completed  before  returning  to  Vienna. 
Here  too  he  wrote  the  very  affecting  lett^ 
usually  known  as  'Beethoven  s  will,*  dated  Oct. 
6,  and  addressed  to  his  brothers,  to  be  opened  after 
his  death,^  a  letter  full  of  depression  and  distress, 
but  perhaps  not  more  so  than  that  written  by  many 
a  man  of  sensibility  under  adverse  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  does  not  give  us  a  "high  idea 
of  Dr.  Schmidt's  wisdom  in  oondemniug  a  dys- 
peptic patient  to  so  long  a  course  of  solitude.  At 
any  rate,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  genial,  cheer- 
ful strains  of  the  music  which  he  was  writing 
at  the  time— take  the  Symphony  in  D  as  one 
example  only — and  remember  lus  own  words: 

'I  live  only  in  my  music, letter- writing 

was  never  mj  forte* — ^it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its 
significance.'  Once  back  in  town  his  spirits 
returned ;  and  some  of  his  most  facetious  letters 
to  Zmeskall  are  dated  from  this  time.  On  re* 
turning  he  changed  his  residence  from  the  Sailer- 
St'atte,  where  we  last  left  him,  to  the  Peters- 
Platz,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  In  the  storey  above  Beethoven 
lived  his  old  firiend  Forster,  who  had  won  his 
affection  by  giving  him  hints  on  quartet  writing 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  Forster  had  a 
little  son  whom  Beethoven  imdertook  to  instruct, 
and  the  boy,  then  just  6,  long*  remembered  having 
to  get  up  in  the  dark  in  the  winter  mornings  and 
descend  the  stairs  for  his  lessons.  This  winter 
again  there  were  many  proofs  to  correct — the  2 
Piano  Sonatas  (op.  31,  i  &  2),  the  3  Violin  ditto,  2 
sets  of  Variations  (op.  34, 35),  all  which  appeared 
early  in ^03.  Th^  Piano  Sonatas  he  regarded 
as  a  change  in  his  style  ^—whidi  they  certainly 
ar^  the  D  minor  especially.    The  Variations  he 
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mentions^  m  distinct  in  kind  from  Mi  earlier 
"  ones,  and  therefor©  to  bd'lndndudlii  (ihe  BUileff 
ef  hiB  laige  works,  ttud  numbuieJ  — eoidlSgly. 
In  addition  there  were  published  a  Preludes 
(op.  39),  dating  from  1789;  7  Bagatelles,  some 
of  them  as  old  as-  178a,  but  one  at  least  (No.  6) 
written  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Also  the 
Bomance  in  G  for  Yidlin  and  Orchestra  (op.  40), 
which  was  published  this  year,  and  6  Sacred 
Songs  (op.  48),  dedicated  to  his  Russian  friend 
0>unt  yon  Browne.  And  proo&  at  that  date 
appear  to  have  been  formidable  things,  and 
to  have  required  an  extraordinanr  amount  of 
vigilance  and  labour.  Not  only  bad  the  en- 
gravers' mistakes  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
obscurities  of  Beethoven^s  writing,  but  the  pub- 
lishen  were  occasionally  composers  and  took  on 
themselves  to  correct  his  heresies  and  soften  his 
abruptnesses  as  they  passed  through  their  hands. 
Thus  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  i),  Nigeli 
of  Zurich  interpolated  four  bars.*  Of  course  Bee- 
thoven discovered  the  addition  on  hearing  Bies 
play  frx>m  theproof,  and  his  rage  was  naturally 
unbounded.  The  mistakes  were  corrected,  and 
an  amended  proof  was  transmitted  at  once  to 
Simrock  of  Bonn,  who  soon  got  out  an  '  Edition 
tr^  correcte* ; — ^but  Nageli  adhered  to  his  own 
version  of  Beethoven's  music,  and  editions  are 
still  issued*  containing  the  four  redundant  bars. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  Opus  31  he 
published  no  more  for  Beethoven.  But  even 
without  such  intentional  errors,  oanecdoe  in 
those  days  was  hard  work.  *My  Quartets,  he* 
complains,  'are  again  published  full  of  mistakes 
and  errcUa  great  and  small;  they  swarm  like 
fish  in  the  sea — innumerable.'  The  (Quintet  in  0 
(op.  ao),  published  by  Breitkopf,  was  pirated  by 
Artaria  of  Vienna^  and  being  engraved  from  a 
very  hasty  copy  was  extraordinarily  full  of 
blunders.*  Beethoven  adopted  a  very  character- 
istic mode  of  revenge ;  fifty  copies  had  been 
struck  off,  which  he  offered  Artaria  to  correct, 
but  in  doing  so  caused  Ries  to  make  the 
alterations  with  so  strong  a  hand  that  the  copies 
were  quite  unsaleable.*  It  was  an  evil  Uiat 
never  abated.  In  sending  off  the  copies  of  the 
A  minor  Quartet  twenty  years  later,  he  says, 
*I  have  passed  the  whde  forenoon  to-day  and 
yesterday  afternoon  in  correcting  these  two 
pieces,  and  am  quite  hoarse  with  stamping  and 
swearing' — and  no  wonder  when  the  provocation 
was  so  great.  The  noble  Sonatas,  op.  31,  to  the 
first  of  which  one  of  the  above  anecdotes  refers, 
were  unfortunate  in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
were  promised  to  Nageli,  but  Caspar  Beethoven' 
by  some  blunder — whether  for  his  own  profit  or 
his  brother's  does  not  appear — ^had  sold  them  to 
a  Leipsic  house.*  The  discovery  enraged  Bee- 
thoven, who  hated  any  appearance  of  deceit  in 
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his  dealings  ;  he  challenged  his  brother  with  tbs 
fact,  and  Uie  quarrel  actually  proceeded  to  blows. 
Knowing  how  much  Beethoven  disliked  his  early 
works,  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  boyish  Preludes,  op.  39,  aiui 
of  the  Variations,  op.  44  (179a  or  3),  boUx  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic— was  due  to  the  interference  of 
Caspar.  . 

A  great  event  in  1803  was  the  production  of  | 
'  The  Mount  of  Olives,'  his  first  vocal  composition  ' 
on  a  larger  scale  than  a  scena.  The  concert 
took  place  in  the  Theatre  'an  der  Wien'  on 
April  5,  and  the  programme  included  three  new 
works— the  Oratorio,  the  Symphony  in  D,  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  0  minor,  played  by 
himself.  Interesting  accounts  of  the  rehearsal  - 
(in  which  Prince  Lichnowsky  showed  himself  as 
friendly  as  ever)  and  of  the  performance  will 
be  found  in  Ries  and  Seyfried.*  Difficidt  as  it 
is  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  the  Symphony 
appears  to  have  been  found  too  laboured  by  the 
critics,  and  not  equal  to  the  former  one.^  The 
Bucoesfl  of  the  Oratorio  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  repeated  three  times  (making  fi>nr 
performances)  by  independent  parties  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months.  The  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  now  so  wdl  known  as 
the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata,'  was  first  played  on  May 
17,  at  the  Augarten,  at  8  a.m.  There  was  a 
curious  bombastio  half-caste  English  violin- 
player  in  Vienna  at  that  time  named  Bridge- 
towez:»  He  had  engaged  Beethoven  to  wnte 
Y  sonata  for'  their  joint  performance  at  hia 
concert.  Knowing  Beethoven's  rductance  to 
complete  bespoken  works,  it  if  not  surprising 
to  find  him  behind  time  and  Bridgetower 
clamouring  loudly  for  his  music.  The  Finale  ' 
was  easily  attainable,  having  been  written  - 
the  year  before  for  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  30,  ^ 
No.  i),  and  the  violin  part  of  the  first  movement 
seems  to  have  been  ready  a  few  days  before  the 
concert,  though  at  the  performance  the  {uano- 
forte  copy  still  remained  almost  a  blank,  with 
only  an  indication  here  and  there.  But  the 
Variations  were  literally  finished  onlv  at  the  last 
moment,  and  Bridgetower  had  to  play  them  at 
sight  from  the  blurred  and  blotted  autograph  of 
the  composer.  Beethoven's  rendering  of  the 
Andante  was  so  noble,  pure,  and  chaste,  as  to 
cause  a  univMsal  demand  for  an  encore.  A 
quarrel  with  Bridgetower  caused  the  alteration 
of  the  dedication. 

Before  Beethoven  left  town  this  year  he  mads 
an  arrangement  to  write  an  opera  for  Schikane- 
der,  Mozart's  old  comrade,  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  *  an  der  Wien.'  **  Beyond  the  bare  &ct 
nothing  is  known  on  the  subject.  It  is  possible 
that  a  MS.  Trio  "  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
'Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde'  at  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  duet  in  '  Fidelio,' 
is  a  portion  of  the  proposed  work,  but  this  is 
mere  conjecture.  The  arrangement  was  an- 
nounced on  June  2g,  and  Beethoven  had  before 
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ih»i  date,  perhaps  as  early  as  April,  taken  up 

his  quarters  at  the  theatre  with  his  brother 

Caspar,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  necessary  to 

a  person  so  inapt  at  business  as  Ludwig.    His 

summer  and  autumn  were  again  spent — after  a 

few  weeks  Kur  at  Baden' — at  Ober-dobling, 

n  ,  and  were  occupied  principally  with  his  third 

C '    Symphony  on  *  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  the  idea  of 

whichy  since  its  suggestion  in  1798,  appears  to 

have    ripened  with   the  contemplation  of   the 

splendid  career  of  the  First  Consul  as  soldier, 

lawgiver,  statesman,  and  hero,  until  it  became 

«    an  actual  fad. 

Of  the  <Hder  in  which  the  movements  of  this 
mi^ty  work  were  composed  we  have  not  yet  any 
information,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
-  3eethoven  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  theatre 
in  the  autumn  of  1803  the  Finale  was  complete 
enough,  at  least  in  its  general  outlines,*  to  be 
played  through  by  its  author.     There  are  traces 
of  Beethoven  bemg  a  great  deal  in  society  this 
winter.  Two  young  Khinelanders — Gleichenstein, 
a  friend  and  fellow  official  of  Breuning*s  in  the 
War  Office,  and  M&hler,  also   a   government 
official  and  an  amateur  portrait  painter,  were 
now  added  to  his  circle.*    With  another  painter, 
Macoo,  he^  i^pears  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
«  great  intimacy.    The  Abb^  Vogler  was  in  Vienna 
\  this  season  with  his  pupil  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
Wad  a  record'  survives  of  a  soiree  given  by 
r    Sonnleithner,  at  which  Vogler  and  Beethoven 
I    met,  and  each  gave   the  other  a  subject  to 
\    extemporise  upon.     The  subject  given  by  B^ee- 
'    thoven  to  Vogler  we  merely  know  to  have  been 
4^  ban  long,  whUe  that  on  which  he  himself 
held  forth  was  '  the  scale  of  C  major,  three  bars, 
alia  breve'    Vogler  was  evidently  the  more  ex- 
pert   contrapuntist,  but  |Beethoven   astonished 
even  his  rivid*s  adherents  by  his  extraordinary 

Splaying,  and  by  a  prodigious  flow  of  the  finest 
Ideas.  NocUt  ecenoeque  deontm, — Clementi  too 
was  in  Vienna  about  this  time,  or  a  little  later, 
with  his  pupil  Klengel.  He  and  Beethoven 
/  often  dined  at  the  same  restaurant,  but  neither 
[  would  speak  first,  and  there  was  no  intercourse.* 
Not  for  want  of  respect  on  Beethoven^s  side,  for 
he  had  a  very  hi^  opinion  of  Clementi,  and 
thought  his  Method  one  of  the  best.  This  winter  ^ 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence  which  was 
not  destined  to  bear  fruit  till  some  years  later — 
with  Thomson  the  music-publisher  of  Edinburgh. 
Thomson  had  already  published  arrangements  of 
Scotch  airs  by  Pleyd  and  Kozeluch,  and,  with 
the  true  eye  of  a  man  of  business,  was  now 
anxious  to  obtain  from  a  greater  and  more 
famous  musician  than  either,  six  sonatas  on 
Scotch  themes.  Beethoven  replies  on  Oct.  5, 
offering  to  compose  six  sonatas  for  300  ducats 
(^150).  Thomson  responded  by  offering  half 
the  sum  named,  and  there  for  the  present  the 
correspondence  dropped.  The .  pro^>ect  of  an 
open  from  Beethoven  was  put  an  end  to  at  the 
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beginning  of  1804  by  the  theatre  passing  out  of 
Schikaneder's  hands  into  those  of  Baron  Ton 
Braun,  and  with  this  his  lodging  in  the  theatre 
naturally  ceased.*  He  moved  into  the  same  house 
with  Stephen  Breuning — the  'Hothe  Haus,'  near 
the  present  Votive  Church,  and  there  the  rupture 
already  spoken  of  took  place. 

The  early  part  of  1804  was  taken  up  in 
passing  through  the  press  the  Symphony  No.  a 
(dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  Liohnowsky),  and  the 
three  4-hand  Marches,  which  were  published  in 
March — but  the  real  absorbing  occupation  of 
the  whole  winter  must  have  been  the  completion 
of  the  Bonaparte  Symphony.  At  length  the 
work  was  done,  a  fair  copy  was  made,  Uie  out- 
side page  of  which  contained  the  *  words  'Napo- 

leon  Bonaparte Louis  van  Beethoven,* 

and  it  lay  on  the  composer's  table  for  the  proper 
opportunity  of  official  transmission  to  Paris.  On 
May  3  the  motion  for  making  Napoleon  emperor 
passed  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  18th,  after  his 
election  by  pUbiseUe,  he  assumed  the  title.  The 
news  must  have  quickly  reached  Vienna,  and 
was  at  once  communicated  to  Beethoven  by  Bies. 
The  story  need  not  be  given  here  in  detau.  In 
a  fury  of  disappointment  and  with  a  torrent  of 
reproaches  he  tore  off  the  title  page  and  dashed 
it  on  the  ground.  At  some  future  time  it  re- 
ceived the  new  name  bv  which  we  know  it,  and 
under  which  it  was  published — *  Sinfonia  eroica 
per  festeggiare  il  sowenire  d'un  gran  uomo' — 
but  this  was  probably  an  afterthought,  and  the 
cover  of  the  MS.  now  in  the  Bibliothek  at 
Vienna^ — 


Sinfonia  grande 

Napoleon  Bonaparte 

804  im  Augott 

del  Sigr. 

Louis  van  Beethoven 
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an  intermediate  title.  The  right  to  use  the  Sym- 
phony was  purchased  by  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  was  played  at  his 
house  during  the  winter,  and  remained  in  MS. 
till  October  1806. 

The  fraoaa  at  Breuning's  rooms  ended  by  Bee* 
thoven's  dashing  off  to  Baden,  and  then  returning 
to  his  old  quarters  at  Dobling.  There  he  oom* 
posed  the  Grand  Sonata  in  0,  which  he  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein,  and  that  in  F, 
op.  54,  which  though  only  in  two  movements  and 
dedicated  to  no  one  is  not  inferiw  in  originality  to 
its  longer  companion.  It  is  to  the  Finale  of  this 
work,  and  not  that  of  the '  Appassionata'  as  usually 
believed,  that  Bleeps  story  applies.  Bies  appears 
to  have  often  gone  out,  as  he  often  md,  to 
Dobling — within  an  easy  walk  of  Vienna — and 
to  have  remained  with  his  master  all  the  after 
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part  of  the  day.  They  went  for  an  immense 
walk,  and  did  not  get  home  till  eight  in  the 
evening.  During  the  whole  time  Beethoven  had 
been  humming  and  growling  to  himself,  but 
without  anythmg  like  a  tune.  On  Bies  asking 
him  what  it  was,  he  replied  that  it  was  a  theme 
for  the  finale  of  the  Sonata.  The  instant  they 
'reached  the  house  he  sat  down  to  the  piano 
without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  pounded  away  at  his  new  idea.  Bies  sat  in 
a  comer  listening. — ^The  Sonata  in  C,  just  men- 
tioned, contained  when  completed  a  long  An- 
dante in  F — the  subject  of  a  very  characteristic 
Btoiy,  already  alluded  to  (p.  167).  This,  how- 
ever, at  the  advice  of  some  judidous  critic, 
he  was  induced  to  take  out  and  replace  by  the 
present  short  introductory  Adagio,  after  which 
It  was  published  separately,  and  became  the 
well-known  'Andante  favori.*^  During  this 
summer,  on  July  19  or  26,  there  was  a  con- 
cert at  the  Augarten,  at  which  Beethoven  con- 
ducted ;  the  Symphony  in  D  was  performed,  and 
Bies  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  Bee- 
thoven*8  scholar  in  the  C  minor  Concerto.  Bies's 
story  of  his  cadence  is  too  long  for  these  pages, 
but  should  be  read.^  The  Pianoforte  part  having 
to  be  written  out  for  Bies,  the  Concerto  was  at 
last  ready  for  publication,  and  in  f&d  made  its 
appearance  in  November,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  an  amateur  of  re- 
markable  musical  gifts,  whose  acquaintance  Bee- 
thoven made  when  he  vi^ted  his  father's  court 
in  1 796,  and  who  while  in  Vienna  at  this  very 
time  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  and  appreciate 
the  new  Symphony.  When  Beethoven  came  back 
it  was  to  a  new  lodging,  in  a  house  of  Baron  Pas- 
qualati*s,  on  the  Molker-Bastion  near  Prince 
Iiichnowsky*s,  and  in  some  sense  this  was  his 
last ;  for  though  he  left  it  more  than  once  yet  the 
Baron  always  forbid  the  rooms  to  be  let,  saying 
that  Beethoven  was  sure  to  come  back  to  them 
again.  Breuning  and  he  soon  met,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place  which  was  not  interrupted 
for  many  years — ^but  they  never  again  put  &eir 
friendship  so  far  to  the  proof  as  to  Hve  together. 
Breuning*s  attitude  through  the  whole  affair  is 
in  keeping  with  his  solid  sensible  character,  and 
does  iu^  infinite  credit.  His  letter  to  Wegeler 
of  Noveii^W  X  3  gives  no  hint  of  a  quarrel,  but  is 
full  of  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Beethoven 
under  the^itffliction  of  his  deamess.  In  addition 
to  the  w  :ks  already  mentioned  as  published 
during  1804  must  be  named  the  great  Sonata  in 
Eb,  which  ultimately  became  the  3rd  of  opus  31 ; 
7  Variations  on  'Grod  save  the  King,*'  and  5  on 
'Bule  Britannia*;  a  song,  'Der  Wachtelschlag,'* 
and  '  Ah !  perfido.'  Why  he  selected  these  two 
English  airs  does  not  appear.  At  a  later  date 
he  said,  k  propos  to  its  use  m  his  Battle  Symphony, 
'  I  must  snow  the  English  a  little  what  a  blessing 
they  have  in  Grod  save  the  King.*'  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  him  so  fond  of  it. — ^The  first 
trial  of  the  Eroica  took  place  in  December^  at 
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Prince  Lobkowitz*s.  The  opimons  expressed 
concerning  it  are  collected  by  ^Diayer,  and  should 
be  read  and  digested  by  all  who  are  tempted  to 
regard  music  from  the  'finality*  point  of  view. 

Beethoven's  connection  with  the  Theatre  an 
der  Wien,  though  interrupted,  was  not  at  an  end. 
Baron  von  Braun  took  Schikaneder  into  his  sop- 
vice,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  renew  the 
offer.  Bouilly*s  opera,  which  had  been  already 
set  by  Gaveauz^  and  Paer,"  was  chosen,  and 
Sonnleithner  was  employed  to  make  the  German 
translation.  Beethoven  went  back  to  his  rooms 
at  the  theatre,  and  set  to  work  with  energy. 
But,  remembering  his  habit  of  doing  several 
things  at  once,  we  need  not  suppose  that,  though 
at  work  on  an  opera,  he  dropped  other  composi- 
tions. A  letter  to  Artaria  shows  that  on  June  i, 
1805,  he  was  engaged  on  a  new  Quintet,  the 
suggestion  of  Coimt  Fries.*  Though  he  had  even 
proceeded  so  £»  as  to  mention  it  to  the  publisher, 
its  ultimate  fate  must  be  left  to  the  discovery  of 
Herr  Nottebohm;  it  certainly  never  arrived  at 
publication.  He  also  completed  the  Sonata  in  F 
(op.  54),  and  probably  entirely  composed  the 
Triple  Concerto  (op.  56).  But  the  opera  was  his 
main  and  absorbing  business.  During  the  whole 
of  the  spraig  he  was  hard  at  work,  and  In  June 
he  betook  himself  to  Hetzend(»f,  there  to  put  his 
sketches  into  shape,  and  to  get  inspiration  from 
his  favourite  woods  and  fieldB.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  and  pains 
which  he  bestowed  on  his  work,  and  of  the 
strangely  tentative  manner  in  which  so  great  a 
genius  proceeded,  we  may  meniion  ^^  that  in  the 
sketch-book  whidi  contains  the  materials  for  the 
opera — a  thick  oblong  volume  of  300  pages,  16 
staves  to  the  page^there  are  no  less  than  18 
distinct  and  different  beginnings  to  Florestan*s 
air  *In  des  Lebens  Fr&hlingstagen,'  and  10  to 
the  chorus  'Wer  ein  holdes  Weib.*  To  reduce 
these  chaotic  materials  to  order,  and  to  score  the 
work,  was  the  entire  occupation  of  these  summer 
months.  Closely  as  he  was  occupied  he  ooaM 
occasionally  visit  Vienna^  and  on  one  occasian  in 
July  ^'  we  find  him  at  Sonnleithner's  rooms  with 
Cherubini  and  Vogler.  Cherubini  arrived  in 
Vienna  with  hfs  wife  early  in  the  month,  and 
remained  tiU  the  following  ApriL  His  operas 
had  long  been  favourites  on  the  Vi^ina  stage. 
The  '  Deux  Journdes  *  was  performed  under  his 
direction  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  'Faniska^  ^ 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  35, 1806. 
Beethoven  knew  them  well,  and  has  left  on 
record  ^  that  he  esteemed  their  author  above  all 
then  Uving  writers  for  the  stage.  He  also- 
thought  so  highly  of  Cherubim*8  Bequiem  as 
to  say  that  he  should  borrow  largely  from  it  in 
the  event  of  his  writing  one.  But  U^e  influence 
of  Cherubini  on  Beethoven*s  vocal  music  is 
x^ow  ^  acknowledged.    The  twa  axtists  were  much 

7  'Leonora 00  ramouvooiUusaK  open oomiqiM.* Feb. IS,  13S8L 

>  '  Leonora  oHia  IVunora  oonjngale.'  Droidan,  Oct.  1^  18M. 

•  Letter  to  ArUria.  June  1. 1806. 

u  Tbajer,  11.  S8L  u  ibkLMB. 

iS8eyfHed.iK32;«l9oOzeni7lnC&a<a.  See  Thayar,  H.  8(0. 

M  See  Hm*r,  In  MaemiUam't  Maifontu,  Jnl7  U78:  also  the  report  of 
a  oonvervatlon  with  MendelMohn  tn  Marx't  Mmaie  of  ikt  19ch  cmtmr^, 
A  fragment  of  a  iketeb-lMxdt  of  Beatboreo'i  In  Mr.Joaehlm'spoMtMte 
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together,  and  agreed  as  well  as  two  men  of  such 
strong  character  and  open  speech  were  likely  to 
agree.    .  Cherubini   presented   the   composer  of 

*  Fidelio '  with  a  copy  of  the  Mithode  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  the  scores  of  'MMto'  and  'Fa- 
niska*  are  conspicuous  in  the  sale  catalogue  of 
BeethoTen*s  scanty  library.  * 

One  proof  that '  Fidelio '  was  complete  before 
bis  return  to  town  is  afforded  by  the  &ct  that 
he  allowed  others  to  hear  it.  On  one  occasion 
he  played  it  to  a  select  set  of  friends,'  when 
Ries  (as  already  mentioned)  was  excluded ;  and 
thus  —  as  he  was  shortly  afterwards  called  to 
Bonn  by  the  conscription — lost  his  chance  of 
hearing  the  opera  at  iJl  in  its  first  shape.  That 
Beethoven's  voice  in  singing  was  'detestable'' 
will  not  have  diminished  the  interest  of  the  triaL 
The  work  of  rehearsing  the  music  now  began, 
and  was  evidently  attended  with  enormous  cUffi* 
culties,  especially  in  regard  to  the  singers.  They 
complained  that  their  passages  were  unsingable, 
whUe  Beethoven  on  his  part  was  determined  to 
make  no  alterations — and  apparently  none  were 
made.*  With  the  band  he  fared  little  better. 
He  even  invokes  his  deafiiess  as  an  assistance. 
Writing  only  two  days  before  the  first  perform- 
ance, he  says,'  'Pray  try  to  persuade  Seyfried 
to  conduct  my  opera  to-day,  as  I  wish  to  see 
and  hear  it  from  a  distance;  in  this  way  my 
patience  wiU  at  least  not  be  so  severely  tried  by 
the  rehearsal  as  when  I  am  close  enough  to  hear 
my  music  so  bungled.  I  really  do  beHeve  it  is 
done  on  purpose.  Of  the  wind  I  will  say  no- 
thing, but .    All  pp.  Crete,,  all  deeretc,  and 

tJl  J.  ff-  may  as  well  be  struck  out  of  my  music, 
nnce  not  one  of  them  is  attended  to.  I  losci  all 
desire  to  write  anything  more  if  my  music  is  to 
be  so  played.*  And  again,  *  '  the  whole  business 
of  the  opera  is  the  most  distressing  thing  in  the 
world.' 

The  performance  was  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
Nov.  20.  External  events  could  hardly  have 
been  more  unpropitious.  The  occupation  of  Ulm 
and  Salzburg  had  been  followed  on  Nov.  13  by 
the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Vien»a.  Bona- 
parte took  up  his  quarters  at  Schonbrunn;  the 
Emperor  of  Au8tria>  the  chief  nobility  and  other 
wealthy  persons  and  patrons  of  music  had  de- 
serted the  town,  and  it  was  a  conquered  city 
tenanted  by  Frenchmen.  It  was  in  such  circum- 
stances that  'Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Uebe* 
was  produced.  The  opera  was  originally  in  3 
acts.  It  was  performed  on  the  aoth,  aist,  and 
32nd,  and  was  then  withdrawn  by  the  com- 
.  poser.^  The  overture  on  these  occasions  appears 
to  have  been  that  known  as '  Leonora  No.  2.  It 
was  felt  by  Beethoven's  friends  that,  in  addition 
to  the  drawbiK^  of  the  French  occupation  and 
of  the  advanced  character  of  the  music,  the  opera 
was  too  long ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Pnnce 
Lichnowsky's  house,  when  the  whole  work  was 

•ootatDs  tiM  THo  In  the  'Deoz  Jcnmin*  and  a  |4ece  from  tho 

*  ZMberflotc'  mind  np  wlUi  blu  of  Ftddio  *  tnd  of  Um  Finale  of  the 
B  flat  Srmfd>ony.  ^  Thayer,  Oknm.  Ven0itik»ia$.  pp.  UO,  181. 

*  BSm.  108.  *  AhtiiteuUAi  CwUKf,  in  Thajrer,  IL  9B. 
«8dilndler(I8nM.lS^U&  •  Utter  to  lleyw. 

•  To  TMlBahke.  bi  Schlndler.  L  Ul 
f  Bnantng^ktteroCJaae^lSMl 
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gone  through  at  the  piano,  and  after  a  battle 
lasting  from  7  till  i  in  the  morning,  Beethoven 
was  induced  to  sacrifice  three  entire  numbers. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Beethoven  that  though 
furious  and  unpleasant  to  the  very  greatest  de- 
gree while  the  struggle  was  going  on,  yet  when 
once  the  decision  was  made  he  was  in  his  most 
^nial  temper.*  The  libretto  was  at  once  put 
mto  the  hands  of  Stephen  Breuning.  by  whom  it 
was  reduced  to  two  acts  and  generally  improved, 
and  in  this  shortened  form,  and  with  the  revised 
Overture  known  as  'Leonora  No.  3,'  it  was 
again  performed  on  March  29,  1806,  but,  owing 
to  Beethoven's  delays  over  the  alterations,  with 
only  one  band  rehearsal.  It  was  repeated  on 
April  10,  each  time  to  fuller  and  more  apprecia- 
tive houses  than  before,  and  then,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Baron  Braun, 
tiie  intendant  of  the  theatre,  suddenly  and  finaUy 
withdrawn.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  it 
out  at  Berlin,  but  they  came  to  nothing,  and  this 
great  work  was  then  practically  shelved  for  seven 
or  eight  years. 

It  is  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  vigour  and 
fertility  of  the  mind  of  this  extraordi^ry  man 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  work  and  worry  he 
should  have  planned  and  partly  carried  out  three 
of  his  greatest  instrumental  compositions.  We 
have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Nottebohm*  that  the 
Piano  Concerto  in  G  and  the  Symphony  in  C 
minor  were  both  begun,  and  the  two  first  mpve- 
ments  of  the  latter  composed,  in  1805.  The  two 
last  of  the  String  Quartets,  op.  59,  appear  to  have 
been  written  during  this  winter^before  that  in 
F,^  which  now  stands  first.  There  are  many 
indications  in  his  letters  that  his  health  was  at 
this  time  anything  but  good,  and  the  demands  of 
society  on  lum  must  have  been  great.  Against 
them  he  could  arm  himself  by  such  reflections 
as  the  following  pencil  ^^  note  in  the  margin  of  a 
sketch-book  of  tiiis  very  date>.  *  Struggling  as 
you  are  in  the  vortex  of  sode^,  it  is  yet  possible, 
notwithstanding  all  social  hindrances,  to  write 
operas.  Let  your  deafiiess  be  no  longer  a  secret—* 
even  in  your  Art ! ' 

On  April  10, 1806,  'Fidelio*  was  performed  for 
the  last  time ;  on  May  25  ^  the  marriage  contract 
of  Caspar  Carl  Beethoven  with  Joluu)"  «  Beis 
was  signed—harbinger  of  imexpected  sufiering  for 
Ludwig — and  on  May  26  he  began  the  scoring  dt 
the  first  of  the  three  Quartets,  which  w^re  after- 
wards dedicated  to  the  Bussian  An  jassador* 
Count  Rasoumoffsky,  as  op.  59.  So  says  his  own 
writing  at  the  head  of  the  autograph."  These 
Quartets,  the  Russian  airs  in  which  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  were  suggested  by  the  Ambassador  (» 
brother-in-law  of  Prince  Lichnowsky),  are  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  connection  between  the  re- 
publican composer  and  the  great  Imperial  court 
of  Petersbuxgy  which  originated  some  of  his  noblest 
works. 

BLis  &vourite  summer  villages  had  been  de- 
filed by  the  Frendi,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 

•  flee  Boeokd'i  aooonnt  of  the  vliole  tnuwaetlon  In  TImtot,  tt.  Mk 

*  Nottebohm.  CaUUoifue,  op.  67  and  OBL 

10  Letter  to  Bnmswkk.  May  U.  tl  tImjw.  U.  HI. 

I     aTbajtr.ll.su.  » Ooitlogm^cc^ 
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Beethoren  did  not  pass  the  Bummer  of  1806  at 
the  usual  spots,  but  went  to  the  country-house  of 
his  friend  Count  Brunswick — ^whose  sisters^  were 
also  his  great  allies — ^in  Hungary.  Here  he 
wrote  the  magnificent  Sonata  in  F  minor,  than  j ; 
which  nothing  more  impetuous,  more  poetical,  or 
more  enduring  ever  came  from  his  pen.  His 
letters  may  have  been  full  of  depression' — but 
it  vanished  when  he  spoke  in  music,  and  all 
is  force,  elevation,  and  romance.  In  October 
he  left  Count  Brunswick  for  the  seat  of  Prince 
lichnowsky,  near  Troppau,  in  Silesia,  40  miles 
N.E.  of  Olmiitz.  The  war  was  in  full  progress 
(Jena  was  fought  on  Oct.  16),  and  the  Prince 
had  several  French  officers  quarto^  upon  him. 
They  were  naturally  anxious  to  hear  Beethoven, 
but  he  refused  to  ^y  to  them ;  and  on  being 
pressed  by  his  host  and  playfully  threatened  with 
confinement  to  the  house,  a  terrible  scene  took 
place — he  made  his  escape,  went  off  by  night 
post  to  Vienna,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  was 
still  so  angry  as  to  demolish  a  bust  of  the  Prince 
in  his  possession.  He  brought  back  with  him 
not  only  the  Sonata  just  named,  but  the  Piano- 
forte Concerto  in  G,  the  Symphony  In  B  flat 
(No.  4),  the  Rasoumofisky  Quartets,  and  the 
5a  Variations  in  0  minor.  The  Quartets  were 
played  frequently  in  MS.  during  the  winter 
at  private  oonoCTts,  but  the  lar^  orchestral 
works  were  not  heani  till  later.  The  Violin  Con- 
certo (op.  61)  was  first  played  by  Clement — a 
J\  well-known  virtuoso,  and  at  that  time  principal 
violin  of  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien— at  his  oonc^t 
on  Dec.  23,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show,  what' 
might  have  been  assumed  from  Beethoven's  habit; 
of  postponing  bespoken  works  to  the  last,  that  it 
was  written  in  a  huny,  and  Clement  played  his 
1  part  without  rehearsal,  at  sight.  What  chance 
can  such  great  and  difficult  works,  new  in  spirit 
and  teeming  with  difficulties,  have  had  of  in- 
fluencing the  public  when  thus  brought  forward  ? 

*  No  wonder  that  the  Concerto  was  seldom  heard 

*  *  till  revived  by  Joachim  in  our  own  time.    The 

MS.  ^owB  tliat  the  solo  part  was  the  object  of 
much  thought  and  alteration  by  the  composer — 
evidently  after  the  performance. 

The  publications  of  1806  consist  of  the  Sonata 
in  F,  op  54  (April  9) ;  a  trio  for  two  Violins 
and  Viola  (April  la),  adi^ted  from  a  trio'  for 
two  Oboes  and  Cor  Anglais,  and  afterwards  num- 
bered op.  87 ;  the  Andante  in  F  (May)  alreadysj^ 
mentioned  as  having  been  originally  intended  for 
the  Waldstein  Sonata ;  and  iMtly,  on  October  39, 
y  in-tiiBe  for  the  winter  season,  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony, dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  an  arrangement  of  the  and  Sym- 
phony as  a  Pianoforte  trio,^  by  Beethoven*s  own 
hand,  was  published  at  Vienna.  ,>-         -^ 

,  The  first  external  musical  event  of  11807  was^ 
the  performance  of  the  new  Symphony,  No.  4, 
which  took  place  before  a  very  select  audience  in 
the  middle  or  end  of  March.*    The  concert  was 

1 '  Llsber.  lleb«r  Bramwidc k&ss  delna  8ehw«it«r  Tberese.* 

Lettw.lUjrlL  His  lk?ourft«  Sonata,  op.  78,  imt  dedicated  to  thU 
lady.  *  BreuntriR'i  letter  ot  October,  tn  Thayer,  IL  SIS. 

>  Compowd  In  or  about  17M.   Nottebohm.  Catalogmt,  of.  ST. 

«B.*H.90.  •^.JCZ.lz.400. 
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organised  for  Beethoven's  benefit,  no  doubt  to 
compensate  him  for  his  disappointment  with  the 
Opera,  and  was  largely  subscribed  to.  No  pro- 
gramme of  equal  length  was  probably  ever  put 
together;  it  contained  the  1st  and  and  Sym- 
Aphonies,  the  Eroica — hardly  known  as  yet,  and 
in  itself  a  programme— and  the  new  woric — aj 
hours  of  solid  orchestral  music  without  relief !  A 
second  performance  of  the  Symphony  was  givoi 

Epubb'c  c(mcert  on  Nov.  15.  The  overture  to 
nolan* — a  tragedy  by  Collin — must  have 
pied  him  during  the  opening  of  the  year, 
since  it  is  included  mih.  the  new  Symphony,  the 
new  Concertos  for  Violin  and  Piano,  and  the  3 
String-quartets  in  a  sale  of  copyri^ts  for  Eng- 
land,* which  Beethoven  effected  on  April  20 
to  Clement!,  who  had  for  some  years  been  at  the 
head  of  a  musical  business  in  London.  For 
these  and  an  arrangement  of  the  Violin  Con- 
certo for  Piano  (dedicated  to  the  wife  of 
Stephen  von  Breuning),  Clementi  paid  ^aoo 
down,  Beethoven  binding  himsdf  to  compose 
three  new  Sonatas  for  the  sum  of  £60  more^-a 
part  of  the  bai^gain  which  was  not  carried  out. 
Beethoven's  finances  were  thus  for  the  tame 
flourishing,  and  he  writes  in  high  spirits  on  his 
prospects.^ 

7  Another  overture  belonging  to  this  period  is 
'^at  in  C,  "Kown"  as  op.  1 38,  and  erroneoudy 
styled  '  r^Jhora  No.  i,*  tiie  &bct  being  that  it  waa 
^written  as '  a  new  Overture*  for  the  production  of 
*>*Fidelio*  in  Prague  in  the  spring  of  this  year.* 
Another  great  work  approacMng  comfietion 
during  the  simmier  was  the  Mass  in  0,  whidi 
y  as  written  for  Prince  Esterhazy,  Haydn*s  patanm* 
and  after  considerable  delay  was  first  sung  in  the 
Chapel  at  Eisenstadt  on  Sept.  13,  the  nam^-day  of 
the  Princess  Marie  of  Esterhazy.  Beethoven  and 
his  old  rival  Hummel — then  the  Prince's  Chapel- 
master — were  both  present.  After  the  mass 
the  Prince,  perhaps  puzzled  at  the  stvle  of  the 
music,  so  <Ufierent  from  that  to  which  he  was  ao> 
customed  in  his  Chapel — hinted  as  much  to  Bee- 
thoven, in  the  strange  question  '  What  have  you 
been  doing  now?*  Hummd  overheard  the  re- 
mark, and  probably  amused  at  the  nalveti  of  the 
question  (for  Hummel  can  have  found  nothing 
to  question  in  the  music)  unfortunately  smiled. 
Beethoven  saw  the  smile,  misinterpreted  it,  and 
left  the  Palace  in  a  fury.  This  oociurence  possibly 
Explains  why  the  name  of  Esterhazy,  to  whom 
tthe  mass  is  dedicated  in  Beethoven's  autc^graph, 
IS  replaced  by  that  of  Prince  Kinsky  in  the 
published  copy  (181  a). 

K  The  date  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  has  not 
yet  been  conclusively  ascertained,  but  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  it  and  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  were  completed,  or  at  any  rate 
uch  advanced,  during  this  year,  at  Heiligen- 
stadt  and  in  the  country  between  that  and  the 
Kahlenbeig,  as  Beethoven  pointed  out  to  Schind- 
ler  in  i833^ — the  visit  to  Eisenstadt  being  prob- 
ably undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  Mass  only. 

•  Bobindler.LlM. 
T  To  Brunswick, '  an  eliiein  Maftage.*  Hohl,  Stmt  BrUft.  Ko.  7. 

•  Kottebobm.  BuikotmiaM,  p.  7D,  etc.  •  ScbbkUar.  L  Vt 
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Of  Ilia  activity  in  town  during  the  winter  there 

j/ftre  more  certain  traces.     A  musical  society  of 

^amateurB  was  formed,  who  held  their  concerts  in 

the  Hall  of  the  Mdilgrube.    At  one  of  these,  in 

-  Decemher,  the  Eroica  Symphony  was  performed, 

/and  the  overture  to  Ooriolan  played  for  the  first 

>f  time.     At  uiother  the  B  flat  Symphony  was 

performed  for  the  second  time,  with  immense 

/appreciation.    Beethoven  himself  conducted  both 

of  these  concerts.    December  is  also  the  date  of 

a  memorial  to  the  directors  of  the  Court  Theatre, 

praying*  that  he  might  be  engaged  at  an  annual 

saliuy  of  2400  florins,  with  benefit  performances,  to 

compose  one  grand  opera  and  an  operetta  yeariy — 

a  memorial  evidently  not  £ftvourably  received. 

The  pnblicajaonB  of  1807  are  not  numerous, 
they  consist  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  (op.  57), 
decucated  to  Count  Brunswick  (Feb.  18),  and 
smce  designated  'Appassionata'  by  Cnnz  of 
Hambmg ;  the  33  Vfiarrartdoifi  for  Piano  ^  (April) ; 
and  the  Triple^Sicerto  (op.  56),  dedicated  to 
Count  Iiobkowiite^(July  i). 

1808  opened  with  the  publication  of  the  over- 

tore  to  ^Coriolan'   (op.  62),  dedicated  to  the 

author  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  3  new-  String- 

.    quartets  (op.  59).    There  is  reason  to4)elieve' 

\  tiiat  Beethoven  4igain  passed  the   summer   at 

Heiligenstadt^  whence  he  returned  to  YifiQn^ 

bringing  with  him  ready  for  performance  thetwo'^ 

Symphonies,   0  minor  and  Pastoral,   the   two 

Pianoforte  Trios  in  D  and  £  fiat,  and  thaJOJ^QcaL 

Fantoaia,^a  work  new  not  only  in  ideas  and 

e^kotsbut  also  in  form,  and* doubly  important  as 

the  preqiugOT  of  the  Choral  SjmphcMiy.    It  and 

the  Symphonies  were  producedjAt  a  ^ncert  given 

by  Beethoven  in  the  theatre  an  der  Wien  on 

Bee.  22.    It  was  announced  to  consist  of  pieces 

of  his  own  composition  only,  all  performed  in 

public  for  the  first  time.     In  addition  to  the 

/three  already  mentioned  the  prognunme   con- 

Mained  the  Piano  Concerto  in  G,  pUyed  by  him- 

ftelf;  two  extracts  firom  the  Eisenstadt  Mass; 

' '  Ahl  perfido* ;  and  an  extempore  fantasia  on  the 

^.piaiioforte.      The  result  was  unfortunate.     In 

addition  to  the  enormous  length  of  the  pognunme 

and  the  difficult  character  of  the  music  Uie  cold 

was  intense  and  the  theatre  unwarmed.     The 

performance  appears  to  have  been  infiunous,  and 

lA  the  Choral  Fantasia  there  was  actuiJly  a 

breakdown.* 

The  Concerto  had  been  published  in  August, 

i     and  was  dedicated  to  Beethoven's  new  pupil  and 

I    friend  the  Archduke  Rodolph.   It  commemorates 

the  acquisition  of  the  most  powerful  and  one  of 

the  beet  firiends  Beethoven  ever  possessed,  for 

whom  he  showed  to  the  end  an  unusual  degree 

of  regard  and  consideration,  and  is  the  fbst  of  a 

/long  series  of  great  works  which  bear  the  Arch- 
duke's name.  The  Scmatina  in  G,  the  fine  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Cello  in  A,  and  the  Piano  Fantasia 
in  G  minor — the  last  of  less  interest  than  usual — 


»B.»H.M1.  .^ ^, 

JB^c^t  In  SebliMlI«r.  LUO  note;  Md  see  Beethomili  note  to 
ZDMkaliof  'Dec we.' 
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complete  the  compositi(ms  of  1808,  and  the 
Pianoforte  adaptation  of  the  Violin  Concerto,* 
'dedicated  to  Madame  Breuning,  closes  the  puh* 
lications. 

Hitherto  Beethoven  had  no   settled  income  ( 
beyond  that  produced  by  actual  labour,  exc^t  / 
the  small  aimuitnr  granted  him  since  1800  by  } 
Prince  Liohnowsky.     His  works  were  all  tho  I 
property  of  the  pubHdiers,   and  it  is  natural 
that  as  his  life  advanced  (he  was  now  39)  and 
his  aims  in  art  grew  vaster,   the  necessity  of 
writing  music  for  sale  should  have  become  more 
and  more  irksome.    Just  at  this  time,  however, 
he  received  an  invitation  firom  Jerome  Boiu^arte,   i  / 
King  of  Westphalia,  to  fill  the  post  of  Maltre  de   X 
Chapelle  at  Cassel,  with  a  salary  of  600  gbld 
ducats  (£300)  p^  annum,  and  150  ducats  for 
travelling  expenses,  and  with  very  easy  duties. 
The  first  trace  of  this  ofier  is  found  in  a  letter  uf 
his  own,  dated  Nov.  i,  1808 ;  but  he  never  seems 
seriously  to  have  entertained  it  except  as  a  lever 
for  obtaining  an  appointment  under  the  Court  of 
Austria.    In  foot  the  time  was  hardly  one  in 
which  a  German  could  accept  service  under  a 
French  prince.     Napoleon  was  at  the  height  .of 
his  career  of  ambition  and  conquest,  and  Austria 
was  at  this  very  time  making  immense  exertions 
f(xc  the  increase  of  -her  army  with  a  view  to  tho 
war  which  bn^e  out  when  the  Austriaus  crossed 
the  Inn  on  April  9.    With  this  state  of  things 
immin^it  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  King 
Jerome*s  offer  can  have  been  seriously  made  or 
entertained.    But  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
consternation  into  which  the  possibility  of  Bee- 
thoven's removal  from  Vienna  must  have  thrown 
his  friends  and  the  lovers  of  music  in  general, 
and  the  immediate  result  appears  to  have  been  ' 
an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  Ho-  / 
dolph.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  Prince  Kinsky, 
dated  March  1^1809,  guaranteeing  him  an  annual 
income  of  400oXp&per)  florins,  pay^le  half-yearly, 
until  he  should  obtain  a  post  of  equal  value  in 
the  Austrian  dominions^*    He  himself,  however,   * 
naturally  preferred  the  post  of  Imperial  Kapell-. 
meister  under  the  Austrian  Government,   and 
with  that  view  drew  up  a  memorial,^  which 
however  appears  to  have  met  witii  no  succggSf     /  ^ 
even  if  it  were  ever  presented.     At  this  time, 
owing  to  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes,  the 
cash  value  of  the  paper  florin  had  sunk  firom  2s, 
to  a  little  over  is.,  so  that  the  income  secured  to 
Beethoven,    though    nominally  £400,   did    not 
really  amount  to  more  than  £210,  with  the  pro- 
bability of  still  further  rapid  depreciation.         ,,0^ 

Meantime  the  work  of  publication  went  on     J 
apace,  and  in  that  respect  1809  is  the  most  bril-    ' 
Hant  and  astonishing  year  of  Beethoven's  life. 
He  now  for  the  first  time  entered  into  relations 
with    the   great   firm   of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 
Simrock  published   (in  March)  the  4th  Sym-j 
phony,  dedicated  to  Count  OppOTsdorf  as  op.  60,  j 
and  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  head  their  splendid  ; 
list    with    me  Violin    Concerto,    dedicated    to ' 
Breuning  as  op.  60,  and  also  issued  in  March. 

•  B.  *H.  Ko.  7S.  •  Schlndler.  1. 147. 
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This  they  followed  in  April  by  the  C  minor 
and  Pastoral  Symphonies  (op.  67  and  68),  dedi- 
cated jointly  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Basouinoffsky,  and  by  the  Cello  Sonata  in  A 
(op.  69),  dedicated  to  the  Baron  "von  Gleichen- 
stein,  who  with  Zmeekall  shared  Beethoven's 
intimate  friendship  at  this  date ;  and  these  again 
in  October,^  by  the  two  Pianoforte  Trios  (op.  70), 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  Erdody,  in  whose 
house  Beethoven  had  been  living  since  his  rup- 
ture with  "Idchnowsky ;  and  lastly  on  Nov.  a  a  by 
a^ng,  '  Als  die  Geliebte  dch  trennen  wollte.*' 

"vii  May  I  a  the  French  again  entered  Vienna; 
on  the  a  1st  Aspem  was  fought,  and  Napoleon 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Lobau,  dose  to 
the  city.  Wagram  took  place  on  July  6,  and 
the  whole  summer,  till  the  peace  was  concluded 
on  Oct.  14,  must  have  been  a  very  disturbed 
season  for  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna*  Beethov«i's 
lodging  being  on  the  wall  was  much  exposed  to 
the  firing.  The  noise  disturbed  him^  greatly,  and 
at  least  on  one  occasion  he  took  refuge  in  the 
cellar  of  his  brother's  house  in  order  to  escape  it. 
He  had  his  eyes  open  however  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  French,  and  astonished  a  visitor  many 
years  afterwanls  with  his  reooUections  of  the 
time.*  It  is  remarkable  how  little  external 
events  inter&red  with  his  powers  of  production. 
As  far  as  quality  goes  the  Piano  Concerto  in 
£  flat  and  the  String  Quartet  in  the  same  kev — 
both  o£  wbich  bear  the  date-f  S09 — are  «QuaI  to 
any  in  the  whole  range  (^  fais-works.  The  6 
Variations  in  D  (op.  76) — the  theme  afterwards 
used  for  the  MaiclL.in  the  'Buins  of  Athens* — 
are  not  r^narkable,  but  the  Piano  Sonata  in  Ff 
written  in  October  is  very  so.  Though  not. so 
serious  as  some,  it  if  not  surpassed  for  beauty 
and  charm  by  any  of  the  immortal  33.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  favourite  of  Uie  autiior's. 
'People  are  always  talking  of  the  Cf  minor 
Sonata,*  said  he  once,  '  but  I  have  written  better 
things  than  that.  The  Ff  Sonata  is  something 
very  different.'*  A  more  important  (though  not 
more  delightful)  Sonata  had  been  begun  on 
May  14  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the 
Archduke  from  Vienna  on  that  day.  It  is  dated 
and  inscribed  by  Beethoven  himself  and  forms 
the  first  movement  of  that  known  as  'Les  Adieux, 
I'Absence  et  le  Betour.*  Among  the  sketches 
for  the  Adieux  is  found  a  note^  *Der  Abschied 
am  4ten  Mai — gewidmet  und  aus  dem  Herzen 
geschrieben  S.  K.  H.* — ^words  which  show  that 
the  parting  really  inspired  Beethoven,  and  was 
not  a  mere  accident  for  his  genius  to  transmute, 
like  the  four  knocks  in  the  Violin  Concerto,  or  the 
cook's  question  in  the  last  Quartet.  A  March 
for  a  military  band  in  F,  composed  for  the  Bohe- 
mian Landwehr  under  Archduke  Anton,  and  3 
Songs — 'L'amante  impaziente*  (op.  83,  No.  4), 
' Lied  AUS  der  Feme,*"and  ' Die  laute  Klage '* — 

>  See  the  X  K  f.  for  Oct  18. 
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complete  tiie  compositions  of  1809.  Haydn  had 
gone  to  his  rest  on  May  31,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Austrian  occupation,  but  we  find  no  allusion  to 
him  in  any  of  Beethoven's  journals  or  letters. 

The  correspondence  with  Thomson  of  Edin- 
burgh, opened  in  1806,  was  senewed  this  autumn. 
It  began  with  a  letter  from  Thomson,  sending  43 
airs,  which  was  promptly  answered  by  Beethoven, 
and  it  lasted  until  Feb.  ax,  i8i8^  during  which 
time  Beethoven  harmonised  no  less  than  r64 
national  melodies..  For  these  he  rfeceived  iIT^kU- 
a  sum  6rBomer£aoo.*» 

1 8 10  began  with  the  return  of  ihe  Archduke 
on  Jan.  30,  and  the  completion  of  the  Sonata. 
The  sketch  books"  show  thjett  tiie  next  few  months 
were  occupied  with  the  composition  of  the  music 
to  'Egraont,'  the  String  Quartet  in  F  minor. 
Songs  of  Goethe's  (including  the  ErlKlng,"wllteh; 
thought  well  advanced,  was  never  completed),  and 
with. the  preliminary  ideas  of  the  B  flat  Trio. 
The  music  to  'Egmont*  was  first  performed  on 
May  34,  probably  at  some  private  house,  as  no 
record  of  it  survives  in  the  theatrical  chronicles. 
It  was  in  May"  that  Beethoven  had  his  first 
interview  with  Bettina  Brentano,.  then  twenty- 
five  years  old,  which  gave  rise  to  the  three  well- 
known  letters,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  so  hotly  disputed.  Knowing  Beethoven's 
extreme  susceptibility  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  lettere  are  in  the  main  genuine,  though 
some  of  the  expressions  have  probably  been 
tampered  with.  Beethoven*8  relation  to  the 
Arcnduke,  and  his  increasing  repnCation,  ^were 
beginning  to  produce  their  natural  result.  He 
complains*^  that  his  retirement  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  he  is  forced  to  go  too  much  into  sootety. 
He  has  taken  up  his  summer  quarter  at  Hetxen- 
dorf  as  before,  but  the  old  seclusion  is  no  longer 
possible,  he  has  to  be  in  and  out  of  Vienna  at 
the  season  which  he  detested,  and  which  hitherto 
he  had  always  devoted  entirely  to  composition. 
That  he  was  also  at  Baden  in  August  is  evident 
from  some  MS.  pieces  of  military  music,  all  dated 
Baden,  1810,  and  one  of  them  August.^  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  prospect  of  marriage  at 
this  time,-  though  the  only  allusion  to  it  is  that 
it  has  been  broken  off.^*  Meantime  this  wihter 
was  a  busy  one  for  tha  pvtblishers  of  his  music 
The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  *  Fidelio,*  as  re- 
vised for  1806  (without  Overture  or  Finales), 
was  published  by  Breitkopf  in  October,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Rodolph.  In  De- 
cember the  same  firm  issued  the  Quartet  in  £b 
(op.  74),  inscribed  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  the  Va- 
riations in  D  (opb  76),  the  Fantasia  in  G-  minor, 
the  Sonata  in  Fjf — dedicated  respectively  to 
Count  Brunswick,  and  his  sister  Therese — ^and 
the  Sonatina  '^  in  G ;  aJso  earlier  in  the  year  the 
Sestet  for  wind  instruments  (op.  71),  and  the 
Song  'Andenken*  (No.  348).     Another  Sestet 

u*  8ee  Uie  ample  details  In  Thayer.  Okrom.  VtneUhmiu.  Na  174-m. 
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(op.  8i  h) — probably,  like  that  just  mentioiied,  an 
early  work — was  issued  by  Simrock,  and  four 
settingB  of  Goethe's  'Sehnsucht,*  with  a  few 

'  more  songs  by  other  publishers.  The  frequent 
appearance  of  Goethe's  name  in  the  musio  of  this 
year  is  remarkable,  and  coupled  with  the  allusion 
in  bb  letter  to  Bettina  of  Aug.  ii,  implies  that 
the  great  poet  was  beginning  to  exercise  that 
influence  on  him  which  Beethoven  described  in 
his  interview  with  Bochlitz  in  1833. 

The  Trio  in  B  flat  was  completed  during  the 
winter,  and  was  written  down  in  its  -finished 
form  between  March  3  and  26,  as  the  autograph 
informs  us  with  a  particularity  wanting  in  Bee- 
thoven's earlier  works,  but  becoming  more  fre- 
quent in  future.  The  Archduke  (to  whom  it 
waa  ultimately  inscribed)  lost  no  time  in  making 
its  acquaintance,  and  as  no  copyist  was  obtain- 

'able,  seems  to  have  played  it  first  frt>m  the  auto- 
graph.^ The  principal  compositions  •e^j^Jj^  were 
the  music  to  two  dramatio  pieces  written  by 
Kotzebue,  for  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  at 
Peeth,  and  entitled  '  Hungaijcls-fizatjiero,'  or 
'  Eling  Stephen,'  and  th£__*T?ivn?  l^^  AtV"°* 
The  £itroduction  to  the  Choral  Fantasia,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  Beethoven's 
improvisation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  actually  ex- 
temporised at  the  performance — was  written  down 
d  propoi  to  the  publication  of  the  work  in  July, 
and  a  Song  *  An  die  Greliebte'  *  is  dated  December 
in  the  composer's  own  hand. 

The  publications  of  the  year  are  all  by  Breit- 
kopf,  imd  include  the  Overture  to  'Egmoiit'  in 
February;  the  Piano  Concerto  in  Eb,  and  the 
Sonata  in  the  same  key  (op.  81  a),  in  May  and 
July  respectively,  both  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
duke ;— the  Choral  Fantasia  (op.  80),  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria  (July),  and  the  '  Mount 
of  Olives'  (Nov.).  The  preparation  of  the  last- 
named  work  for  the  press  so  long  after  its  com- 
position must  have  involved  much  time  and  con- 
sideration. There  is  evidence  that  an  additional 
chorus  was  proposed ;'  and  it  is  known  that  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  prin- 
cipal character.  A  note  to  Treitsohke  (June  6) 
seems  to  show  that  Beethoven  was  contemplating 
an  opera.  The  first  mention  of  a  metronome^ 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  this  autumn. 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  paper  money 
had  gone  on  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  by  the 
end  of  1810  the  bank  notes  had  fallen  to  less 
than  i-ioth  of  their  nominal  value — i,  e,  a  5-florin 
note  was  only  worth  half  a  florin  in  silver.  The 
Finanz  Patent  of  Feb.  30,  181 1,  attempted  to 
remedy  this  by  a  truly  disastrous  measure — the 
abolition  of  the  bank  notes  {Banco-zeUeC)  as  a 
legal  tender,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  paper 
currency  called  Binlotmngsscheine,  into  whidi  the 
bank  notes  were  to  be  forcibly  converted  at  i-5th 
of  their  ostensible  value,  i.e.  a  i  co-florin  note 
was  exchangeable  for  a  3o*flQrin  Einl&tungsschein, 
Beethoven's  income  might  possibly  have  been 

>  JMttrf.No.m  S  B.AH.MS. 
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thus  reduced  to  800  florins,  or  £80,  had  not  the 
Archduke  and  Prince  Lobkowitz  agreed  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  pension  (1500+700^3200 
florins)  in  Einldsungssckeine  insteJetd  of  bank  notes. 
Prince  Kinsky  would  have  done  the  same  as  to 
his  1800  florins,  if  his  residence  at  Prague  and 
his  sudden  death  (Nov.  13,  18 13)  had  not  pre- 
vented his  giving  the  proper  instructions.  Bee- 
thoven sued  the  Kinsky  estate  for  his  claim,  and 
succeeded  after  several  years,  many  letters  and 
much  heart-burnings  in  obtaining  (Jan.  18,  181 5) 
a  decree  for  1200  florins  JEvnldBungsacheint  per 
annum ;  and  the  final  result  of  the  whole,  according 
to  Beethoven's  own  statement  (in  las  letter  to  Hies 
of  March  8,  1816),  is  that  his  pension  up  to  his_ 
death  was  3400  florins  in  EirUdiungsscheinCf  which^'^ 
at  that  time  were  worth  1360  in  silver,  =  £136, 
the  £inl68ung88cheine  theniselves  having  fallen  to 
between  ^  and  ^rd  of  their  nominal  value. 

1813  opens  with  a  correspondence  with  Ya- 
renna,  an  official  in  Gratz,  as  to  a  concert  for  the 
poor,  which  puts  Beethoven's  benevolence  in  a 
strong  light.  He  sends  the  '  Mount  of  Olives,* 
the  'Choral  Fantasia,'  and  an  Overture  as  a 
gift  to  the  Institution  for  future  use— promisee 
other  (MS.)  compositions,  and  absolutely  declines 
all  ofier  of  remuneration.  The  theatre  at  Pesth 
was  opened  on  Feb.  9  with  the  music  to  the 
•Ruins  of  Athens'  and  'Eling  Stephen,'  but 
there  is  no  record  of  Beetheven  himself  having 
been  present.  This  again  was  to  be  a  great  year  . 
in  composition,  and  he  was  destined  to  repeat 
the  feat  of  1808  by  the  production  of  a  second 
pair  of  Symphonies.  In  &ct  from  memoranda 
among  the  sketches-for  the  new  pair,  it  appears 
that  he  contemplated'  writing  three  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  the  key  of  the  third  was  already 
settled  in  his  mind — 'Sinfonia  in  D  moll — 3te 
Sinf.*  However,  this  was  postponed,  and  ite 
other  two  occupied  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  autograph  score  of  the  first  of  the 
two,  that  in  A  (No.  7),  is  dated  May  13;  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  finished  be- 
fore he  left  Vienna.  The  second — in  F,  No.  8 — 
was  not  completed  till  October.  His  journey 
this  year  was  of  unusual  extent.  His  health  was 
bad,  and  Malf^tti,  his  physician,*  ordered  him  to 
try  the  baths  of  Bohemia — possibly  after  Baden 
Of  some  other  of  his  usual  resorts  had  fedled  to 
recruit  him,  as  we  find  him  in  Vienna  on  July  4, 
an  unusually  late  date.  Before  his  departure 
there  was  a  farewell  meal,  at  which  Count 
Brunswick,  Stephen  Breuning,  Maelzel,  and 
others  were  present.''  Maelzel's  metronome  was 
approaching  perfection,  and  Beethoven  said  good- 
bye to  the  inventor  in  a  droll  canon,  which  was 
sung  at  the  table — ^he  himself  singing  soprano  * 
— and  afterwards  worked  up  into  the  lovely 
Allegretto  of  the  8th  Symphony.  He  went 
by  Prague  to  Toplitz,  and  Carlsbad — where  he 
notes  the  postilion's  horn*  among  the  sketches 

•  Nottebohm,  27.  B.  VL  *  Letter  to  Pohweiger,  Kodwl,  Vo.  1. 
T  Sohlndler.  1. 19ft.   For  the  canon  tee  B.  A  B.  233,  No.  2.   There  to 

tome  Rreat  error  in  the  dctee  of  thb  perio<)— ponibly  there  were  two 
Jouroen.   The  whole  will  be  settled  in  Mr.  Tbftrer's  new  Tolame. 
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for  the  8th  Symphonj — Franaensbraim,  and  then 
Toplitz  again  ;^  and  lastly  to  his  brother  Johannes 
at  linz,  where  he  remained  through  October 
and  into  November,  as  the  inscriptions  on  the 
autographs  of  the  8th  Symphony  and  of 
three  Trombone  pieces  written  for  All  Souls 
day  demonstrate.  The  Trombone  pieces  be- 
came his  own  requiem.  At  Toplits  he  met 
€k)ethe,  and  the  strange  scene  occurred  in  which 
he  BO  unnecessarily  showed  his  contempt  for  his 
firiend  the  Archduke  Budolph  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Imperial  family.'  At  Toplitx 
he  met  Amalie  Sebald,  and  a  series  of  letters ' 
to  her  shows  that  the  Symphony  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  making  love  with  much  ardour. 
While  in  Carlsbad  he*  gave  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  a  fire  at  Baden.*  The 
&ct  of  his  extemporising  at  the  concert,  and 
hearing  the  postilion's  call,  as  well  as  an  entry 
among  the  sketches  for  the  8th  Symphony,  to  the 
effect  that  'cotton  in  his  ears  when  playing  took 
off  the  unpleasant  *noise* — perhaps  imply  that 
his  dea&ess  at  this  time  was  still  only  partial. 

One  of  his  first  works  after  returning  to 
Vienna  was  the  fine  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
published  as  op.  96.  It  was  completed  by  the 
dose  of  the  year,  and  was  first  played  by  the 
Archduke  and  Bode — ^whoae  style  fieel^oven 
kept  in  view  in  the  violin^  part — at  the  house  of 
Pnnce  Lobkowitz,  on  Deo.  29th.  A  comparative 
trifle  is  the  'Lied  an  die  Greliebte,*'  written 
during  thb  winter  in  the  album  of  Bcgina  Lang. 
The  only  work  published  in  181 3  is  the  Mass 
in  0,  dedicated — ^possibly  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  share  in  the  guarantee — ^to  Prince  Einsky, 
and  issued  in  Nov.  as  op.  86  by  Breitkopf  &  Har- 
teL  The  state  of  his  finances  about  this  time 
compelled  him  to  bomow  2300  florins  from  the 
Brentanos  of  Frankfort,  old  friends  who  had 
known  and  loved  him  from  the  first.  A  trace 
of  the  transaction  ia  perhaps  discernible  in  the 
Trio  in  Bb  in  one  movement,*  written  on  June  a, 
1 81  a, '  for  his  little  firiend  MaTimiliana  Brentano, 
to  encourage  her  in  playing.'  The  effect  of  the 
Bohemian  baths  soon  passed  away,  the  old  ail- 
ments and  depression  returned,  the  disputes  and 
worries  with  the  servants  increased,  and  his 
mirits  became  worse  than  they  had  been  since 
tike  year  1803. 

The  only  composition  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  spring  of  1813  is  a  Triimiphal  March, 
written  for  Kuffitter's  Tragedy  *•  of  'Tarpeia,' 
which  was  produced — with  tiie  March  advertised 
as  'newly  composed*— on  March  36.  On  April 
30  the  two  new  Symphonies  appear  to  have 
been  played  through  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Archduke*s.'^  On  the  advice  of  his  medical  men 
he  went  at  the  end  of  May  to  Baden,  where^  he 

1  Lattar  to  the  AithdalM.  Anff.  It. 

•  Lettor  to  Bettina,  Aug.  IB,  1^13. 

•  lS<M,KeueBrUff,Vo.T9'».  The  lock  oT ImOt  whlflh  ilM  cot  from 
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was  rec^ved  with  open  arms  by  the  Archduk 
Hither  he  was  followed  bv  his  friend  M^/jyn 
Streioher,  who  remained  at  Baden  for  the  summer 
and  took  charge  of  his  lodgings  and  doihee,  whicL 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state.  On  his 
return  to  town  he  re-occupied  his  old  rooms  in  tlu 
house  of  Pasqualati,  on  the  Molk  Bastion.  The 
Streichers  continued  their  friendly  services ;  after 
some  time  procured  him  two  good  servants,  and 
otherwise  looked  after  his  int^^sts.  These  ser- 
vants remained  wiih.  him  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
this  was  p]:V)bably  the  most  comfortable  time  hu 
13$  last  half  of  Beethoven's  life." 

As  early  as  April  we  find  him  endeavouring  to 
arrance  a  concert  for  the  production  of  his  two 
Symphonies  ,*  but  without  success.^  The  oppor- 
tunity, arrived  in  another  way.  The  news  of  the 
great  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria  (fought 
June  21)  reached  Vienna  on  July  13,  following 
on  that  of  the  disaster  of  Moscow  and  the  battles 
of  Lutwn  and  Bautsen  (May  2  and  21),  and  cul- 
minating in  Leipsic  Oct.  19.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  great  the  sensation  was  throughout  the 
whole  of  (^rmany,  and  how  keenly  &ethoven 
must  have  felt  such  events,**  though  we  may 
wonder  that  he  expressed  his  emotion  in  the 
form  of  the  Orchestral  programme-music,  entitled 
'Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  BatUe  of  Vittoria,* 
a  work  conceived  on  almost  as  vulgar  a  plan  as 
the  'Battle  of  Prague,*  and  containing  few  traces 
of  his  genius.  This  however  is  accounted  for  hr 
the  fact  that  the  piece  was  suggested  by  Maelzel^ 
the  mechanician,  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  who 
knew  the  public  taste  far  better  than  Beethoven 
did.  An  occasion  for  its  performance  soon  sug- 
gested itself  in  a  oonoert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  wounded  at  Hanau  (Oct.  30),  where  the 
Austrians  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  French  after  Leipsic.  The  concert  took  place 
on  Dec.  8,  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  University,  and 
was  organised  by  MaelzeL  The  programme,  like 
the  Battle  Symphony  itself  speaks  of  a  man  who 
knew  his  audience.  It  was  a£  reasonable  length 
and  contained  the  7th  Symphony — in  MS.  and 
produced  for  the  first  time — two  Marches  per- 
formed by  Maelzel*s  mechanical  trumpet,  and  the 
Battle  Symphony.  The  orcheetra  was  filled  by 
the  best  professors  of  the  day — Salieri,  Spohr, 
Mayseder,"  Hummel,  Romberg,  Mosoheles,  etc. 
Beethoven  himself  conducted,  and  we  have  Spohr's 
testimony  that  the  performance  of  the  Symnhony 
was  really  a  good  one.  The  success  of  both  con- 
certs was  immense,  and  Beethoven  addressed  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  performers,  which  may  be 
read  at  length  in  Schindler  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Bee- 
thoven forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Battle  Sym- 
phony to  the  Prince  R^ient.  The  letter  which 
accompanied  it  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it 
was  never  acknowledged  by  the  Prince^  and 

U8ehlndler.L187.  M  Letters  to  Zmeeken.  April  IS.  IS. 

usee  the  note  to  nutyer.U.  SIS.  Hie  Idee  noted  In  hUdtei7ie«ar 
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^eeihoven  felt  the  neglect  keenly.  The  work  was 
.roduced  at  Drury  Lane  a  year  afterwards— Feb. 
.o,  1815,  and  luid  a  great  run,  but  thia  waa 
^irough  the  ezertioufi  of  Sir  George  Smart,  who 
hiuuielf  procured  the  copy  from  Vienna. 
'  Early  in  January  1814  a  third  concert  was 
g^ven  in  the  great  Redoutensaal  with  the  same 
progranuue  and  nearly  the  same  performers  as 
before,  except  that  some  numbers  from  the  *  Buins 
of  Athena'  were aubstituted  for  Maelzera march ; 
and  on  the  37th  Feb.  a  fourth,  with  similar  pro- 
gramme and  with  the  important  addition  of  the 
Symphony  in  F — placed  laat  but  one  in  the  list. 
The  huge  programme  speaks  of  fieethoven  himself 
as  clearly  as  &e  two  fint  did  of  the  more  practical 
MaelzeL  The  7th  Symphony  was  throughout  a 
success,  its  Allegretto  being  repeated  three  times 
out  of  the  four.  But  the  8th  Symphony  did  not 
please,  a  fact  which  greatly  discomposed  Beetho- 
ven. On  April  1 1  B^thoven  played  the  Bb  Trio 
at  Schuppanzigh's  benefit  concert,  and  in  the 
evening  a  Chorus  of  his  to  the  words  '  Germania, 
Germania,'  was  sung  as  the  finale  to  an  operetta 
of  Treit8chke*s,  h  propoa  to  the  fall  of  Paris 
(March  31).  Moscheles  was  present  at  the  con- 
cert, and  gives^  an  interesting  account  of  the  style 
of  Beethoven's  playing.  Spohr  heard'  the  same 
trio,  but  under  less  &vourable  circumstances. 
A  month  later  Beethoven  again  played  the  Bb 
trio — his  last  public  appearance  in  chamber 
music.  The  spring  of  18x4  was  remarkable  for 
the  revival  of  'Fidelio.'  T^itschke  had  been 
employed  to  revise  the  libretto,  and  in  March 
we  find  Beethoven  writing  to  him — *  I  have  read 
your  revision  of  the  opera  vdth  great  satisfaction. 
It  has  decided  me  once  more  to  rebuild  the 
desolate  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress.'  This  de- 
cision involved  the  entire  re-writing  and  re-ar- 
rangement of  considerable  portions ;  others  were 
slightly  altered,  and  some  pieces  were  reintro- 
duced from  the  first  score  oi  all.  The  first  per- 
fonnanoe  took  place  at  the  Elamthnerthor  The- 
atre on  May  23.  On  the  a6th  the  new  Overture 
in  E  was  first  played,  and  other  alterations  were 
subsequently  introduced.  On  July  18  the  opera 
was  played  for  Beethoven's  bendSt.  A  Piano- 
forte score,  made  by  Moscheles  under  Beethoven's 
own  direction,'  carefullv  revised  by  him,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke,  was  published  by 
Artaria  in  August.  One  Mendly  fs!ee  must  have 
been  missed  on  all  these  occasions — ^that  of  the 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  died  on  April  15. 

During  the  winter  of  181 4-1 5  an  unfortunate 
misundenitanding  arose  between  Beethoven  and 
Maelzel.  The  Battle  Symphony  was  originally 
written  at  the  latter's  sugg^rtion  faramechanicid 
instrument  of  his  called  l£e  Panhaftnonicon,  and 
was  afterwards  orchestrated,  by  its  author  for  the 
conoffl^  with  the  view  to  a  projected  tour  of 
Maelzel  in  England.*  Beethoven  was  at  the 
time  greatly  in  want  of  funds,  and  Maelzel  ad- 
vanced him  £35,  which  he- professed  to  regard  as 
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a  mere  loan,  while  the  other  alleged  it  was  for  the 
purchase  of  the  work.  Maelzel  had  also  engaged 
to  make  ear-trumpets  for  Beethoven,  which  were 
delayed,  and  in  the  end  proved  fulures.  The  mis- 
understanding was  aggravated  by  various  state- 
ments of  Madzel,  and  by  the  interference  of  out- 
siders, and  finally  by  Maelzel's  departure  through 
Germany  to  England,  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
Battle  Symphony  clandestinely  obtained.  Such 
a  complication  was  quite  sufficient  to  worry  and 
harass  a  sensitive,  obstinate,  and  unbusinesslike 
man  like  Beethoven.  He  entered  an  action  against 
Maelzel,  and  his  deposition  on  the  subject,  and 
the  letter^  which  he  afterwards  addressed  to  the 
artists  of  England,  show  how  serious  was  his  view 
of  the  haim  done  him,  and  the  motives  of  the  doer. 
Maelzel's  case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stated  with 
evident  anitMU  by  Beethoven's  adherents,*  and  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  he  and  Beethoven 
appear  to  have  continued  friends  after  the  imme- 
diate quarrel  blew  over.  If  to  the  opera  and  the 
Maelzel  scandal  we  add  the  Einsky  lawsuit  now 
in  progress,  and  which  Beethoven  watched  in- 
tently and  wrote  much  about,  we  shall  hardly 
wonder  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  town 
till  long  past  his  usual  time.  When  at  length  he 
writes  from  Baden  it  is  to  announce  the  comple* 
iion  of  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  which  he  dedicates 
to  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  letter^  gives 
a  charming  statement  of  his  ideas  of  the  relation 
of  a  musician  to  his  patron. 

The  triumphant  success  of  the  Symphony  in  A, 
and  of  the  Battle-piece,  and  the  equally  successful 
revival  of  Fidelio,  render  1814  the  culminating 
period  of  Beethoven's  life.  His  activity  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  was  very  great;  no  bad  health 
or  worries  or  anything  else  external  could  hinder 
the  astonishing  flow  of  his  inward  energy.  The 
Sonata  is  dated  'Vienna^  i6th  August,'  and  was 
therefore  probably  completed — as  far  as  any  mmdc 
of  his  was  ever  completed  till  it  was  actually 
printed— before  he  left  town.  On  Aug.  33  he 
commemorated  the  death  of  the  wife  of  his  kind 
friend  Pasqualati  in  an  OBle^scher  Gksang' 
(op.  118).  On  Oct.  4  he  completed  the  Overture 
in  O  ('Namensfeier,'  op.  115),  a  work  on  which 
he  had  been  employed  more  or  less  for  two 
years,  and  which  nas  a  double  i'-terest  from  the 
£em^  that  its  themes  seem  to  have  been  originally 
intended*  to  fbnn  part  of  that  composition  of 
Schiller's  *  £[ymn  to  Joy'  which  he  first  contem- 
plated when  a  boy  at  Bonn,  and  which  keei>8 
coming  to  the  suriEftoe  in  different  forms,  until 
finally  embodied  in  the  9th  Symphony  in  1833. 
Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  made  some  progresa 
with  a  sixth  Piano  Concerto — in  D — of  which 
not  only  are  extensive  sketches  in  existence,  but 
sixty  pages  in  complete  score.  It  was  composed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Cello  Sonatas  (op. 
103) ;  and  finally  gave  way  to  them.*  But  there 
was  a  less  congenial  work  to  do— Vienna  had 

•  JW4f*.H08.118,U4.  .   ,..  ,„,v      . 
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been  selected  as  the  soene  of  the  Congrefis,  and 
Beethoven  was  bound  to  seise  the  opportunity 
not  only  of  performing  his  latest  Symphonies,  but 
of  composing  some  new  music  appropriate  to  so 
mat  an  occasion.'  He  selected  in  September^  a 
Cantata  by  Weissenbach,  entitled  '  Die  glorreiche 
AugenblidL*— an  unhappy  choice,  as  it  turned 
out — composed  it  more  quickly  than'  was  his 
wont,  and  included  it  with  the  Symphony  in  A,  and 
the  Battle  of  Yittoria,  in  a  concert  for  his  bcoiefit 
on  Nov.  29.  The  manner  in  which  this  concert  was 
carried  out  gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary position  that  Beethoven  held  in  Vienna. 
The  two  Halls  of  the  Bedouten-Saal  were  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  two  evenings  by  the  govern- 
ment, ana  he  himself  sent  personal  invitations 
in  his  own  name  to  the  various  sovereigns  and 
other  notabilities  collected  in  Vienna.  The  room 
was  crowded  with  an  audience  of  6000  persons, 
and  Beethoven  describes^  himself  as  'quite  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  worry,  pleasure,  and  de- 
light.' At  a  second  performance  on  Dec.  a  the 
hall  was  less  crowded.  One  of  the  fetes  provided 
during  the  Congress  was  a  tournament  in  the 
Ridii^  School  on  Nov.  23,  and  for  this  Beethoven 
would  appear'  to  have  composed  music,  though 
no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  Congress  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  visited  and  noticed,  and  many  droll 
Boenes  doubtless  occuired  between  him  and  his 
exalted  worshippers.  The  Archduke  and  Prince 
Basoumoffsky,  as  Bussian  Ambassador,  were 
conspicuous  among  the  givers  of  fdtes,  and  it 
was  at  the  house  of  the  latter  that  Beethoven 
was  presented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

In  addition  to  the  profit  of  the  concerts  Schind- 
ler  implies  that  Beethoven  received  presents 
from  the  various  foreign  sovereigns  in  Vienna. 
The  pecuniary  result  of  the  winter  was  therefore 
good.  He  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  lay  by 
money,  which  he  invested  in  shares  in  the  Bank 
of  Austria.* 

The  news  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba 
broke  up  the  Congress,  and  threw  Europe  again 
into  a  state  of  perturbation.  In  Vienna  the  re- 
action after  the  recent  extra  gaiety  must  have 
been  great.  Beethoven  was  himself  occupied 
during  the  year  by  the  Kl)isky  lawsuit;  his 
letters  upon  the  subject  toThis  advocate  Kanka 
are  many  and  long,  and  it  is  plain  from  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  following  that  it  seriously  in- 
terrupted his  music.  *I  am  again  very  tired, 
having  been  forced  to  discuss  many  things  with 
P — .  Such  things  exhaust  me  more  than  the 
greatest  efforts  in  composition.  It  is  a  new  field, 
the  sou  of  which  I  ought  not  to  be  required  to  till, 
and  which  has  cost  me  many  tears  and  much  sor- 
row.' ....  'Do  not  forget  me,  poor  tormented 
ereature  that  I  am.'^ 

Undfir  the  circumstances  it  is  not  siuprising 
that  he  composed  little  during  181 5.  The  two 
Sonatas  for  Piano  and  CeQo  (op.  102),  dated 

>  Sohlndler.  1.  IS8. 
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•  nb  noto  to  ihe  Archduke,  Koohel,  p. 20.         •  Schlndler.  i.  902. 

▼  To  Kauko,  Feb.  M.  lUO. 


BEETHOVEN. 

'July*  and  'August' ;  the  Chorus  'Es  ist  toU- 
bracht,'  as  finale  to  a  piece  of  Treitschke's,  pro- 
duced to  celebrate  the  entry  into  Paris  (July  15) ; 
the  *  Meeresstille  und  gluckUche  Fahrt,'  and  a 
oouple  of  Songs,  'Sehnsucht*  and  'Das  Geheim- 
nissx  * — ^are  all  the  original  works  that  <?an  with 
certainty  be  traced  to  this  year.  But  the  beauti- 
ful and  passionate  Sonata  in  A  (op.  loi),  which 
was  inspired  by  and  dedicated  to  his  detur  friend 
Madame  Ertmann — '  liebe  werthe  Dorothea  Ce- 
cilia*— was  probably  composed  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  since  it  was  played  in  public  on  Feb.  i8, 
1 8 1 6,  though  not  published  for  a  year  after.  The 
national  airs  which  he  had  in  hand  since  1810  for 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh  were  valuable  at>such  a 
time,  since  he  coidd  turn  to  these  when  his 
thoughts  were  too  much  disturbed  for  >  original 
composition — a  parcel  of  Scotch  Songs  is  d^ted 
May  1815. 

The  publications  of  1815  are  still  few^  than 
the  compositions.  The  Polonaise  in  C  {ojp^  ^9)-^— 
dedicated  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,*  whp  had 
greatly  distinguished  Beethoven  at  <me  0^  Prince 
Rasoumoffsky^s  receptions— appeared  in  'bfxKh.  ; 
the  Sonata  op.  90,  and  a  Song,  '  Krieger^  Ab- 
sdued,'  in  June.  These  are  sll.  On  June,  i  he 
wrote  to  Salomon,  then  resident  in  London,  offer- 
ing his  works  from  op.  92  to  97  indusive  f6r  jsale, 
with  'Fidelio,*  the  Vienna  Cantata,  and  the 
Battle  Symphony.  And  this  is  followed  in  No- 
vember by  letters  to  Birchall,  sending  varioos 
pieces.    Salomon  died  on  Nov.  25. 

The  second  quarrel  with  Stephen  Breuninc^ 
must  haveTTWuiU'rwl  in  ISIJ'".  SOTfie  one  had 
urged  him  t6  warn  Bwthoven  against  pecuniary 
relations  with  his  brother  Caspar,  whose  character 
in  money  matters  was  not  satis&ctory.  Breuning 
conveyed  the  hint  to  Beethoven,  and  he,  with 
characteristic  earnestness  aod  simplicity,  and 
with  that  strange  fondness  for  his  unworthy 
brothers  which  amounted  almost  to  a  passion, 
at  once  divulged  to  his  brother  not  <mly  the 
warning  but  the  name  of  his  informant.  A, 
serious  quarrel  naturally  ensued  between  Breuning 
and  Caspar,  which  soon  spread  Lu  DwlhoVen 
himself,  and  the  result  was  that  he  and  Breoning 
were  again  s^>arated — this  time  for  several  years. 
The  letter  in  which  Beethoven  at  lastl&ks 
pardon  of  his  old  friend  can  hardly  be  omitted 
from  this  sketch.  Though  undated  it  was  written 
in  1 8  26.^  It  contained  his  miniature  painted  by 
Homemann  in  1S02,  and  ran  as  foUowil  (CSld  urig- 
inal  has  Du  and  dein  throughout)  : — 

'  Beneath  this  portrait,  dear  Stephen,  may  all 
that  has  for  so  long  gone  on  between  us  be  for 
ever  hidden.  I  know  how  I  have  torn  your  heart. 
For  this  the  emotion  that  you  must  certainly  have 
noticed  in  me  has  been  sufficient  punishment.  My 
feeling  towards  you  was  not  malice.  No — I 
should  no  longer  be  worthy  of  your  friendship ; 
it  was  passionate  love  for  you  and  myself;  but  I 
doubted  you  dreadfully,  for  people  came  between 

8K*H.299«nd21B. 

9  The  Pianoforte  amuieeiiiAiit  of  the  B^mpbooy  In  A  b  «lm  dedl- 
nted  to  her. 

10  Schlndler  (1.  238)  m;s  U17 :  bnt  tt  U  ohvlous  that  It  happened 
before  Caspar's  death  (Breuuing,  46).         u  8eblDin«r,  1. 2as ;  U.  Itt. 
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us  who  were  unworthy  of  U8  both.  My  portmt 
has  long  been  intended  for  you.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  never  meant  it  for  any  one  else.  Who 
could  I  give  it  to  with  my  warmest  love  so  well 
MB  to  you,  true,  good,  noble  Stephen!  Foigive 
me  for  diatrenhig  you ;  I  have  suffered  myself 
as  much  as  you  have.  It  was  only  when  1  had 
vou  no  longer  with  me  that  I  fint  really  felt 
now  dear  you  are  and  always  will  be  to  my 
heaii.  (kane  to  my  aims  once  more  as  you  used 
to  do.' 

October  was  passed  in  Baden,  chiefly  in  bed. 

On  Nov.  15  01  this  year  Caspar  Carl  Beethoven 
died— a  truly  qnf9r^n:|^ftt^~^fi^t  fnr  Tiiidwi|ar. 
CasfMur  laid^for  long  received  pecuniary  assistance 
fic>piirhis  brother,  and  at  his  death  he  charged  him 
ymiii  the  maintenance  of  his  son  Carl,  a  lad  be- 
'  tipeenSandp.  This  boy,  whose  chaige  Beethoven 
undertook  with  all  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  his 
nature,  though  no  doubt  often  with  much  want  of 
judgment,  was  quite  unworthy  of  his  great  uncle. 
The  diarge  altered  Beethoven^s  nature,  weaned 
him  firom  his  music,  embroiled  him  with  his 
itiends,  embittered  his  existence  with  the  worry 
of  continued  contentions  and  reiterated  disap- 
pointments, and  at  last^  directly  or  indirectly, 
Drought  the  life  of  the  great  composer  to  an  end 
long  before  its  natural  term. 

On  Christmas  Day,  at  a  concert  in  the  Redouten 
Saal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bfirger  Hospital,  Bee- 
thoven produced  his  new  Overture  and  Meere»- 
stiUe,  and  performed  the  '  Motmt  of  Olives.'  As 
an  acknowledgment  for  many  similar  services 
the  municipal  council  had  recen^  conferred  upon 
him  the  fireedom  of  the  city — ^renburfferthum. 
It  was  the  first  public  title  that  the  great  roturier 
had  received.  He  was  not  even  a  Capellmeister, 
as  both  ^Mozart  and  Haydn  had  been,  and  his 
advocate  was  actually  forced  to  invent  that  title 
tar  him,  to  procure  uie  necessary  respect  for  his 
memorials  in  the  lawsuit  which  occupied  so  many 
of  his  years  after,  this  date.'  It  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  the  singular  podticm  he  held  among 
musicians.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of  Stockholm  and 
,  and  received  Orders  from  some  of  the 
zchange  for  his  Mass,  but  the  one 
title  he  valued-^raAjUia^  of  Ton-cIicA^— *  Poet 
in  music'  • 

The  resuscitation  of  his  (^tttedoii^perhaps 
oonnected  with  a  desire  in  Beethov^V'miiid-^Q^ 
compose  a  fresh  one.  At  any  rate  he  was  at 
this  time  in  communication  both  with  the  Ton- 
ktbistler  Sodetat  and  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
Freunde  of  Yiemut  on  the  subject.  By  the 
latter  body  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  earnest. 
Subject  and  poet  were  left  to  himself,  and  a  pay- 
ment of  300  gold  ducats  was  voted  to  him  for 
the  use  of  the  oratorio  for  one  year.  The  nego- 
tiation  dragged  on  till  1824  and  came  to  nothing, 
for  the  same  ostensible  reason  that  his  second 

>  'WulMa»«nSI«ia7'wutlM«iqvlryortlM'priTllagirt*BMtl«rlii' 
«rtMBtlMhMtf»e4r««iipvrlthMoMn't  bodyatthegMeofttiaOenM- 
twy.'EloOaprthneklT'iwwtheaMwer.  >  Sohlndlar.  L  202. 

*  8«e  foetmlot.  101 ;  and  ctmipart  letter  to  Hue.  StreiclMr,  Bri^e, 
XO.9D0:  uMltlMiin«ftlMword's«Uabtci'tDtlM  tiUs  of  th*  Orer- 
tunOfKlU. 
(C.) 
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Opera  did,  that  no  good  libretto  was  forth* 
coming.^ 

i8i6  was  a  great  year  for  publication.  The 
Battle  Spnphony  in  March;  the  Violin  Sonata 
and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  ^6,  97) — ^both  dedicated  to 
the  Archduke — in  July;  tbe  7th  Symphony— 
dedicated  to  Count  Fries,  with  a  pianoforte 
arrangement,  to  the  Empress  of  Russia;  the 
String  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  95) — ^to  Zmeskall ; 
and  1^  beautifal  Liederkreis  (op.  98)  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz ;  all  three  in  December.  These,  with 
the  8th  Symphony  and  three  detached  Songs, 
form  a  list  nvallmg,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of 
1809.  The  only  compositions  of  this  year  are 
the  laederkreb  (April),  a  Military  March  in  D, 
'for  the  Grand  Parade  (Wachtparade),  June  4, 
1816;*  a  couple  of  songs;  and  a  trifle  in  the 
style  oi  a  birthday  cantata  for  Prince  Lobkowitz.* 
This  is  the  date  of  a  strange  temporair  fimcy  for 
(xerman  in  preference  to  Italian  which  took  pos- 
session of  him.  Some  of  his  earlier  pieces  contain 
German  terms,  as  the  Six  Songs,  op.  75,  and  the 
Sonata  81  a.  They  reappear  in  the  Liederkreis 
(op.  08)  and  Merkenst^n  (op.  100)  and  come 
to  a  head  in  the  Sonata  op.  loi,  in  which  all  the 
indications  are  given  in  Crerman,  and  the  word 
'BCammerklavier '  appears  for  'Pianoforte'  in  the 
title.  The  change  is  the  subject  of  two  letters 
to  Steiner.^  He  continued  to  use  the  name 
'Hammerklavier'  in  the  sonatas  op.  106,  109, 
and  no;  and  there  apparently  this  vemaoglar 
fit  ceased.* 

Beethoven  had  a  violent  dislike  to  his  brother's 
widow,  whom  he  called  the  '  Queen  of  Night,' 
and  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  perscm 
of  bad  conduct.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
obtaim'ng  legal  authority  for  taking  his  w^ard 
out  of  her  hands  and  placing  him  with  Gian- 
natasio  del  Bio,  the  head  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Vienna ;  allowing  his  mother  to 
see  him  only  once  a  month.  This  was  done  in 
February  1816,  and  the  arrangement  existed  tiU 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  widow 
appears  to  have  appealed  with  success  against  the 
first  decree.  The  cause  had  been  before  the  Land- 
reckts  oourt,  on  the  assumption  that  the  van 
in  Beethoven's  name  indicated  nobility.  This 
the  widow  disputed,  and  on  Beethoven's  being 
examined  on  the  point  he  confirmed  her  argument 
b^^^inting  successively  to  his  head  and  hb  heart 
^My  nobili^  is  Jiere  and  here,*  The 
case  'tra£!]then  sent  down  to  a  lower  oourt,  where 
the^mjigi^ate  was  notoriously  inefficient,  and  ] 
the  result  was  to  take  the  child  from  his  undo  ■ 
on  the  ground  that  his  deafiiess  unfitted  him  for  , 
the  duties  of  a  guardian.  CarVs  affairs  were  j 
then  put  into  the  hands  of  an  official,  and  all 
that  Beethoven  had  to  do  was  to  pay  for  his 
education.  Against  this  decree  he  entered  an 
appeal  which  was  finally  decided  in  his  &vour, 

«  Sm  the  Twyeoriom  totter  from  Be6tliofMi«rtei.9i,]Mi.lnPQbM 
pMophlot.  OtulR$€kn/U  etc..  UTL 

•  B.AH.1&.  •8e8ThvW8OiitalogiM.Ko.S06l 

•  BrW*,  No*.  107.  IflB. 

•  The  German  comes  ont  howerer  when  he  todeeply  mored,  aa  in 
Vb»*  Bitte  fiir  Innern  and  aUnern  Frieden.'  and  the '  Aengstlleh '  In  the 

Dona'  of  Uie  Man,  the  '  beklenunt'  In  the  Oavattna  of  the  B  flat 
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but  not  till  Jan.  7,  i8ao.  Meantime  bis  eneigiet 
were  taken  up  with  the  contest  and  the  Tarions 
worriea  and  quarrels  which  arose  out  of  it,  in- 
volving the  -writing  of  a  large  number  of  long  and 
serious  letters.  How  he  struggled  and  suffered 
the  following  entry  in  his  diary  of  the  early  part 
of  1818  will  show:— 'Gott,  Gott,  mein  Hort, 
mein  Fels,  o  mein  Alles,  du  siehst  mein  luneres 
nnd  weisst  wie  wehe  mir  es  thut  Jemanden 
leiden  machen  mtissen  bei  meinem  guten  Werke 
fOr  meinen  theuren  KarL  O  hore  stets  Unaus- 
sprechlicher,  hore  mich — deinen  un^iicklichen 
unglttcklichsten  aller  Sterblichen.'  Between 
the  dates  just  mentioned^  of  the  beginning  and 
ending  <^  the  law-suits,  he  completed  no  or- 
chestral music  at  all.  Apart  firam  sympatliy 
for  a  great  composer  in  distress,  and  annoyance 
at  the  painful  and  undignified  figure  which  he 
so  often  presented,  we  have  indeed  no  reason 
to  complain  of  a  period  which  produced  the 
three  gigantic  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  op.  106,^  op. 
109,'  and  op.  no' — whigh  were  the  net  product 
of  the  period;  but  such  works  produce  no  ade- 
quate remuneration,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  during  the  law-suit  he  must 
have  been  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  cheap 
as  education  and  living  wesa  in  Vienna  at  that 
date.  His  frequent  letters  to  Kiee  and  Birchall 
in  London  at  tnis  time  urging  his  works  on  them 
for  the  English  market  are  enough  to  prove  the 
truth  of  tb^s.  One  result-  of  these  negotiations 
was  the  purchase  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
through  Mr.  Neate,  under  minute  of  July  11, 
1815^  of  the  MS.  overtures  to  the  'Buins  of 
Athens,'  *  King  Stephen '  and  op.  1 15,  for  75  guin- 
eas. To  make  matters  worse  Prince  Lobkowitz 
died  on  Deo.  16,  181 6,  and  with  him — ^notwith- 
standing that  heie  too  Beethoven  i^pealed  to 
the  law — aU  benefit  from  that  quarter  ceased. 
His  pension  was  therefore  from  that  date  dimin- 
ished to  about  £110.  The  few  compositions 
attributable  to  this  period  are  an  arrangement 
of  his  early  G  minor  Trio  (op.  i)  as  a  String 
Quintet  (op.  104) ;  two  sets  of  national  airs  with 
variations  for  Piano  and  Flute  (op.  105  and  107), 
•a  few  songs — 'So  oder  so,*  'Abendlied,'  and 
\he  Hymn  of  the  Monks  in  'William  Tell'*  in 
memory  of  his  old  friend  Krumpholz,  who  died 
May  a — and  others.  None  of  th^e  can  have 
been  remunerative ;  in  {ad  some  of  them  were 
certainly  presented  to  the  publishers. 

An  incident  of  this  date  which  gratified  him 
biuch  was  the  arrival  of  a  piano  fr^m  Broad  woods. 
^*Mr.  Thomas  Broadwood,  the  then  head  of  the 
'house,  had  recently  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Vienna,  aiid  the  piano  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  impression  produced  on  him  by 
Beethoven.  The  Philharmonic  Society  are  some- 
times credited  with  the  gift,  but  no  resolution 
or  minute  to  that  effect  exists  in  their  records. 
The  books  ot  the  firm,  however,  show  that  on 
Dec.  37,  181 7,  the  grand  piano  No.  736a'  was 

I  Oompond  18IM9,  «nd  pabUilMd  Sept.  UUi 

*  OompoMd  in»-90.  pablUbed  Kor.  IflSL 

*  DMwl  nee.  9B,  Iffil,  UMl  pobUihwl  Auf.  UBl 
«fi.*H.SS4.947.a9a. 
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forwarded  to  Beethoven's  address.  A  letter  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  written  to  him  at  ihe  same 
time  by  Mr.  Broadwood,  which  was  answered  by 
Beethoven  immediately  on  its  receipt.  His  letter 
has  never  been  printed,  and  is  here  given  exactly 
in  his  own  strange  French.* 

,'A  Monsieur  Monsieur  Thomas  Broadvood  a 
Londres  (en  Angleterre). 

Mon  tr^  cher  Ami  Broadvooj  1  ^ 

jamais  je  n'eprpuvais  pas  un  plus  grand  Plaisir 
de  oe  que  me  causa  votre  Aimonoe  de  Tarriv^ 
de  cette  Piano,  avec  qui  vous  m'honorez  de  m'ea 
&ire  present;  je  regarderai  come  un  Autel,  on 
je  deposerai  les  plus  belles  offirandee  de  num 
esprit  au  divine  ApoUon.  Aussitdt  come  je  * 
recevrai  votre  Excellent  instrument,  je«  voua 
enverrai  d'en  abord  lee  Fruits  de  I'inspiration  dea 
premiers  moments,  que  j'y  passerai,  pour>  vous 
servir  d'un  souvenir  de  moi  i  vous  mbn  tr^  cher 
B.,  et  je  ne  souhaiti  ce  que,  qu'Us  soient  digne^ 
de  votre  Insti  umentt  - 

Mon  cher  Mpnsieur  et  amr*)^oev^  ma  ploa 
grande  consideration  de  votre  ami  et  tr^  humble 
serviteur  Louis  van  Beethoven.  Vienne  le'  J** 
du  mois  Fevrier  181 8.'  T 

The  instrument  in.  course  of  tkne  reached^  its 
destination,  was  unpacked  by  Streicher,  and  fii^ 
tried  by  Mr.  Cipriam  Potter,  at  that  time  studying^ 
in  Vienna.  What  the  result  of  Beethoven's  owxi 
trial  of  it  was  is  not  known.  At  any  rate  no 
further  communication  from  him  reached  the 
Broadwoods. 

A  correspondence  however  took  place  through 
Ries  with  ihe  Philharmonic  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visiting  England.  The  proposal  of  the 
Society  was  that  he  should  come  to  London  for 
the  spring  of  18 18,  bringing  two  new  MS.  Sjfni- 
phonies  to  be  their  property,  and.  for  which  they 
were  to  give  the  sum  of  300  guineas.  He  de- 
manded 400, — 150  to  be  in  ^vance.*  However, 
other  causes  put  an  end  to  the  plan,  and  on  the 
5th  of  the  following  March  he  writes  to  say  that 
health  has  prevented  his  coming.  He  was  soon 
to  be  effectually  nailed  to  Vienna.  In  the 
summer  of  1 818  the  Archduke  *  had  bedi  appoint- 
ed Archbishop  of  Olmiitz.  Beethoven  was  then 
in  the  middle  of  his  great  Stonata  in  Bb  (op.  106), 
and  of  another  work  more  gigantic  still ;  but  he  at 
once  set  to  work  with  all  hM  old  energy  on  a  grand 
Mass  for  the  installation,  which  was  fixed  far 
March  ao,  i8ao.  Th^  score  was  begun  in  the 
autumn  of  181 8,  and  the  composition  went  on 
during  the  following  year,  uninterrupted  by  any- 
other  musical  work,  for  the  Bb  Sonata  was  com- 
pleted for  press  by  March  18 19,  and  the  only 
other  pieces  attributable  to  that  year  are  a  short " 
Canon  for  3  Voices  {*  Gliick  sum  neuen  Jahr'), 

low  th«  But  ttaT«.  AsUter  piaiK>,N(kTSiS,oftheMiMooapUiMka 
quality,  WM  nude  about  the  aama  time  for  the  Frinoeas  Chariott*.  and 
U  nowat  Claremout.  Tb«  nnmlMr  oTpand  pluuM(ftiIl  aadLeooent 
only)  DOW  (fob.  1878)  reachod  by  the  firm  la  SUM. 

•  This  iDterMtliw  autograph  is  In  the  poMeadon  off  Mr.  M.  X. 
HoUowayt  to  yihom  1  am  indebted  for  its  prMenea  here. 

T  The  nou  from  Broadwood's  scent  In  Vleona  whidi  aeoooapanfed 
this  letter  shows  that  aU  freight  and  ebaiges  were  paid  Iv  the  Bfw  of 
the  piano. 

•  LeltertoBlesJi4y9,ia7:  aDdHocuth'sPMBkarw»lf  Aocii^p.  IS. 
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and  lo  Yariatioiiui  of  National  Airs  (op.  107V 
The  Sonata  just  referred  to,  the  greatest  work 
yet  written  for  the  piano,  and  not  unjustly  com* 
pared  with  the  Ninth  Symphony,  belon^red  in  a 
special  sense  to  the  Archduke.  The  first  two 
movements  were  presented  to  him  for  ^  his  Name- 
day  ;  the  whole  work  when  published  was  dedi- 
cated to  him,  and  the  sketch  of  a  piece  for  solo 
and  chorus  *  exists  in  which  the  subject  of  the  first 
Allegro  b  set  to  the  words  '  Vivat  Bodolphus/ 
In  addition  the  Archduke  is  said  to  have  been 
able  to  play  the  Sonata.  Beethoven  may  have 
hated  his  *  Dienstsohaft,'  but  there  is  reason  to 
belieye  that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
ddver,  sympathetic,  imperial  pupil. 

The  ftumme^  and  autumn  ot  both  181 8  and  19 
. '  were  n)ent  at  Modling.  His  health  at  this  time 
was  eicellent,  and  1^  devotion  to  the  Mass 
exiamordinaiy.  Never  had  he  been  known  to 
4)6  m>;  entirely  abstracted  firom  external  things, 
so  immersed  in  the  struggle  of  composition. 
9cJli^<tij9r*  has  .well  described  a  strange  scene 
which'  occmqred  during  the  elaboration  of  the 
Credo^the  ho^ise  des^ted  by  the  servants,  and 
ikntided  of  every  comfort ;  the  master  shut  into 
his  room,  singing,  shouting,  stamping,  as  if  in 
actual  conflict  of  life  and  death  over  the  fiigue 
'  £t  vitam  venturi ' ;  his  sudden  appearance  wild, 
dishevelled,  fkint  with  toil  and  34  hours  &8tl 
Theae  were  indeed  'drangvollen*  Umsta&den* — 
wretched  conditions — but  they  are  the  conditions 
which  aocompanv  the  production  of  great  works. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  letters'  show 
that  his  nephew  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts. 
,  While  at  work  on  this  sublime  portion  of  the 
Mass*  just  mentioned,  he  was  inspired  to  write 
the  beautiful  Sonata  in  £  major  (op.  109),  the 
first  of  that  unequalled  trio  which  tenninate  that 
class  of  his  compositions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Installa- 
tion went  by  without  Beethoven's. Mass,  which 
indc^.was  not  completed  till  the  b^[inning  of 
182a.  He  announces  its  termination  on  Feb. 
37,^  and  the  perfect  copy  of  the  score  was  de- 
livered into  his  patrons  hands  on  March  19, 
exactly  two  years  after  the  day  for  which  it  was 
projected.  As  the  vast  work  came  to  an  end,  his 
thoughts  rsverted  to  his  darling  pianoforte,  and 
the  dates  of  Dec.  35,  1831,  and  Jan.  13,  1833, 
are  affixed  to  the  two  immortal  and  most  afiect- 
ing  Sonatas,  which  vie  with  each  other  in  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  ^thos,  as  they  dose  the  roll  of  his 
large  compositions  for  the  instrument  which  he 
■o  dearly  loved  and  so  greatly  ennobled. 

But  neither  Mass  nor  Sonatas  were  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  energy  of  this  most  energetic  and 
painstaking  of  musicians.  The  climax  of  his 
orchestral  compositions  had  yet  to  be  reached. 
We  have  seen  that  when  engaged  on  his  last 
pair  of  Symphonies  in  181 3,  Beethoven  contem- 
plated a  Jhird,  for  which  he  had  then  fixed  the 

ILeMOT.KMicl.Ho.A  a  Vottobohm,  JT.  &  VIL 
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key  of  D  minor.  To  this  he  returned  before 
many  years,  were  over,  and  it  was  destined  in  the 
end  to  be  the  'Ninth  Symphony.'  The  very 
characteristio  theme  of  the  Scherzo  actually 
occurs  in  the  sketch-books  as  eariy  as  1815,*  as 
the  subject  of  a  '  fugued  piece,*  though  without 
the  rhythm  which  now  characterises  it.  But  the 
practiced  beginning  of  the  Symphony  was  made  in 
x8i  7,  when  large  portions  of  uie  &rst  movement 
— ^headed  'Zur  Sinfonie  in  D,*  and  showing  a 
considerable  approach  to  the  work  as  carried  out — 
together  with  a  further  development  of  the  subject 
of  the  Scherzo,  are  found  in  the  sketch-books. 
There  is  also  evidence*  that  the  Finale  was  at  that 
time  intended  to  be  orchestral,  and  that  the  idea 
of  connecting  the '  Hymn  to  Joy*  with  his  9th  Sym- 
phony had  not  at  that  time  occmrred  to  Beethoven* 
The  sketches  continue  in  181 8,**  more  (xr  less 
mixed  up  with  those  for  the  Sonata  in  Bb ;  and, 
as  if  not  satisfied  with  carrying  on  two  such 
prodigious  works  together,  Beethoven  has  left  a 
note  giving  the  scheme  of  a  companion  symphony 
which  was  to  be  choral  in  both  the  Adagio  and 
Finale.'^  Still,  however,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  'Ode  to  Joy,*  and  the  text  proposed  in 
the  last  case  is  ecclesiastical. 

We  have  seen  how  1819,  1830,  and  1831  were 
filled  up.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  183a 
were  spent  at  Baden,  and  were  occupied  with 
the  Grand  Overture  in  C  (op.  134),  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Josephstadt  Theatre  at  Vienna, 
whence  it  derives  its  title  of  *  Weihe  des  Hauses* 
— and  the  arrangement  of  a  March  and  Chorus 
from  the  'Buins  of  Athens'  for  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  was  followed  by  the  revival  of '  Fidelio ' 
at  the  Kftmthnerthor^  theatre  in  November. 
That  the  two  symphonies  were  then  oocupyinir 
his  mind — 'each  different  from  the  other  and 
from  any  of  his  former  ones* — is  evident  fr^nn 
his  conversation  with  Bochlitz  in  July  1833, 
when  that  earnest  critic  submitted  to  him 
Breitkopfs  proposition  for  music  to  Faust." 
After  tne  revival  of  'Fidelio*  he  resumed  the 
Symphony,  and  here  for  the  first  time  Schiller*s 
hymn  appears  in  this  connexion.  Through  the 
summer  of  1833  it  occupied  him  incessantly,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  extras — ^the  33  Variations 
(op.  1 30),  which  were  taken  up  almost  as  a 
jeu  ^uprUy  and  being  published  in  June  must 
have  been  completed  some  time  previously,  a 
dozen  'Bagatelles'  for  the  Piano  (op.  119,  1-6, 
and  op.  136),  which  can  be  fixed  to  the  end 
of  1833  and  beginning  of  1833,  and  a  short 
cantata  for  the  birthday  of  Prince  Lobkowitz 
(April  13)  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  the  auto- 
graph of  which  is  dated  the  evening  previous  to 
the  birthday.'*  He  began  the  summer  at  Hetzen- 
dorf,  but  a  sudden  dii^e  to  the  dvilities  of  the 
landlOTd  drove  him  to  forfeit  400  florins  which  he 
had  paid  in  advance,  and  make  off  to  Baden. 
But  wherever  he  was,  while  at  work  he  was  fully 
absorbed ;  insensible  to  sun  and  rain»  to  jneals, 
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to  the  <£iooinfo!rtB  of  his  house  and  the  negleoi 
of  the  eenrants,  rashiiig  in  and  out  without  his 
hat,  and  otherwifle  showing  how  completely  his 

reat  ■ymphony  had  taken  poneagioQ  of  him. 

nto  the  details  of  the  composition  we  cannot 
here  enter,  £uiher  than  to  say  that  the  subject  of 
the  Tocal  portion,  and  its  oonnexioB  wiUi  the 
preceding  mstrumental  moyements  were  what 
gave  him  most  trouble.  The  story  may  be 
lead  in  Schindler  and  Nottebohm,  and  it  is  fuU 
of  interest  and  instruction.  At  length,  on  Sept. 
5,  writing  from  Baden  to  Bies,  he  announces 
that  'the  copyist  has  finished  the  score  of  the 
8ymph(my/  but  that  it  is  too  bulky  to  forward 
by  |K)st.  Bies  was  then  in  London,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  a  little  to  mention  that  on 
KoT.  lo,  1833,  the  Philharmonie  Society  passed 
a  leeolution  oiSermg  BeethoTen  £50  for  a  MS. 
symphony,  to  be  ddivered  in  the  March  follow- 
ing. TUs  was  communicated  to  Beethoven  by 
Ries,  and  accepted  by  him  on  Dec.  30.  The 
money  was  advanced,  and  the  MS.  oopy  of  the 
9^1  l^rmphony  in  th^  Philharmonic  library  carries 
a  statement  in  his  autpgra^  that  it  was  '  written 
£ar  the  society.'  How  it  came  to  pass  not- 
withstanding tnis  that  the  score  was  not  received 
by  the  Philharmonic  till  after  its  performance 
in  Vienna^  and  that  when  published  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  feMots 
difficult  to  tecoooile  wiw  Beethoven's  usual  love 
of  fifcimess  and  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  announcement  to  Bies 
the  process  of  'finid  polishing  went  on  for  some 
months  longer.  Shortly  before  he  left  Baden,  on 
Oct.  5,  he  received  a  'visit  from  Weber  and  his 
pupil  young  Benedict,  then  in  Vienna  for  the 
production  o£  Euxyanthe.  The  visit  was  in  con- 
Bequence  of  a  kind  wish  for  the  success  of  the 
w(^  expressed  by  Beethoven,  to  Haslinger,  and 
was  in  every  way  successfuL  In  former  times' 
he  had  spoken  very  depreciatingly  of  Weber,  but 
sinoe  the  perusal  ot  Freisohfttz  had  'changed  his 
mind.  No  allusion  was  made  to  Weber's  youthful 
censures  (m  the  4th  and  7th  Symphonies ;  Bee- 
thoven was  cordial  and  even  confidential,  made 
aome  interesting  remarks  on  opera  books,  and 
^ey  parted  mutually  impressed.  He  returned 
to  town  at  the  end  of  October  to  a  lodging  in 
the  Ungergasse,  near  the  Landstrasse  gate,  and 
by  February  1834  begui  to  appear  in  the  streets 
a^ain  and  esjoy  his  fi^vourite  occupation  of  peering 
with  his  douUe  eyeglass  into  the  shop  windows,* 
Jbd  joking  witii  his  acquaintances. 

The  publications  of  1833  consist  of  the  Over- 
ture to  the  'Bains  of  Athens'  (op.  ii4)>  and 
the  *Meeresstille'  (op.  113),  both  in  February; 
•nd  the  Sonata  (op.  iii)  in  April. 

The  revival  of  'Fidelio'  in  the  previous 
winter  had  in^ired  Beethoven  with  the  idea  of 
writing  a  new  German  opera,  and  after  many 
propositions  he  accepted  the  'Melusina'  by  Grill- 
parser,  a  highly  romantic  piece,  containinfi^  many 
effective  situations,  and  a  comic  servants  part, 
which  took  his  fancy  extremely.   Grillparzer  had 

>C.»'.«oHW<ft«r.«miKa««.ir.a.80B-Sll.  >  SeTfrled.  22. 
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many  conferences  with  him,  and  between  the 
two  the  libretto  was  brought  into  practical  shape. 
While  thus  engaged  he  received  a  oommisnon 
from  Count  BriUd,  intendant  at  the  Beriin 
Theatre,  for  an  opera  on  his  own  terms.  Bee- 
thoven fcHwarded  him  the  MS.  of  'Melusina' 
for  his  opinion,  but  on  hearing  that  a  bidlet  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character  was  then  b^ng 
played  at  Berlin,  he  at  onoe  renounced  all  idea 
of  a  Grerman  opera,  and  broke  out  in  abuse  of 
the  Germaix  singers  for  their  inforiority  to  the 
Italians,  who  were  thai  playing  Rossini  in 
Vienna.  In  fisMrt  this  season  of  1833  had  brought 
the  Bossini  fever  to  its  height,  no  operas  but  his 
were  played.  Beethoven  had  indeed  heard  tiie 
'Barbiere'  in  1833,'  and  had  even  promised  to 
write  an  opera  for  the  Italian  con^Mtny  in  the 
same  style,  a  promise  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  was  never  redeemed.  Like  Mendelssohn 
he  was  in  earnest  in  pursuit  of  an  opera-book, 
but,  like  Mendelssohn,  he  never  suooeeded  in 
obtaining  one  to  his  mind.  What  he  wanted  he 
told  Breuning  on  his  death-bed — something  to 
interest  and  absorb  him,  but  of  a  moral  and 
elevating  tendency,  of  the  nature  of  '  Les  Deux 
Joum^es'  or  '  Die  Vestalin,'  which  he  th(xt>ughly 
approved;  for  dissolute  stories  like  those  df 
Mozart's  operas  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and 
he  could  never  be  brought  to  set  them.  After 
his  death  a  whole  bundle  of  libretti  was  found 
which  he  had  read  and  rejected.* 

But  opera  or  no,  it  was  quite  a  different  thing 
to  find  the  public  so  taken  up  with  Rossini  that  no 
one  eared  for  either  his  Mass  or  his  new  i 


He  had  written  early  in  1833  to  Pruosiay 
France,  Saxcmy,  Russia,  proposbig  a  subscriptioQ 
for  the  Mass  of  50  ducats  from  Uie  sovereigns  of 
each  of  those  countries — ^but  the  answen  were 
slow  and  the  subscriptions  did  not  airive^  and  he 
therefore  made  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  Count  Briihl  to  propose  the  two  works  to 
him  for  production  at  &xhn.  The  answer  was 
fovourable,  and  there  appeared  good  prospect  c^ 
success.  But  the  disgrace  of  driving  their  great 
composer  to  the  northern  capital  for  tiie  proiduo- 
tion  of  his  last  and  greatest  works  was  too  muc^ 
for  the  music-loving  aristocracy  of  Vienna — and 
an  earnest  memorial  was  drawn  up,  dated  Feixnary 
1834,  signed  by  the  lichnowu^ys,'  Fries,  Die* 
trichstein,  Palfy,  and  35  others  of  the  peraoiia 
principally  conoemed  with  music  in  that  city, 
beseecning  him  to  produce  the  Mass  and  Sym- 
phony, and  to  write  a  second  opera,  whidi  ahoald 
vindicate  the  claim  of  classical  music,  and  diow 
that  Germany  could  successfully  compete  with 
Italy.  Such  an  address,  so  strongly  signed,  natu- 
rally gratified  him  extremdy.  The  uieatre  '  an 
der  Wien'  was  choaen,  and  aftor  an  amount  of 
bargaining  and  delay  and  vacillation  which  is 
quite  incredible — partiy  arising  from  the  oupidiij 
of  the  manager,  partly  from  the  eztraominajry 
obstinacy  and  suspiciousness  of  Beethoven,  from 
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the  regulation  of  the  ceiiBorahip,  and  firom  the 
diifionlties  of  the  miuio — but  which  was  all  in 
time  sormounted  by  the  tact  and  devotion  of 
Lichnowsky,  Schindler,  and  Schuppanzigh,  the 
t.oncert  took  place  in  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre 
on  May  7.^  The  programme  consisted  of  the 
Overture  in  C — *Weihe  dee  Hauses* — the  Kyrie, 
Credo,  Agnus  and  I>ona>  of  the  Mass  in  I),  in 
the  form  of  three  hymns,^  and  the  9th -Symphony. 
The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  music,  espe- 
cially the  Symphony,  excited  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  affecting 
incident  occurred  of  the  dsaf  composer  being 
turned  round  by  Mile.  XJngher  that  he  might  see 
the  applause  he  and  his  music  were  evoking. 
But  fbmncially  the  concert  was  a  £Eulure.  The 
use  of  the  theatre,  including  band  and  chorus^ 
cost  1000  florins,  and  the  copying  800  more,  but 
the  prices  remained  as  usual,  so  that  the  net 
result  to  Beethoven  was  but  420  florins,  or  under 
£40.  Well  might  he  say  that '  after  six  weeks  of 
such  discussion  he  was  boiled,  stewed,  and  roasted.* 
lie  was  profoundly  distressed  at  the  result,  would 
eat  nothing,  and  passed  the  night  in  his  clothes. 
The  concert,  however,  was  repeated  on  the  a^rd 
at  noon,  the  theatre  guaranteeing  Beethoven  500 
florins.  On  the  second  occasion  all  the  Mass  was 
suppressed  but  the  Kyrie;  the  trio '  Tremate*  and 
some  Italian  solos  were  introduced ;  the  Overture 
and  Symphony  remained.  The  result  of  this  was 
a  loss  to  the  management,  and  furnishes  a  curious 
trait  of  Beethoven's  character.  He  could  not  with- 
out difficulty  be  induced  to  accept  the  guaranteed 
sum,  but  he  invited  Schindler,  Schuppanxigh,  and 
Umlauf  to  dinner,  and  then  accused  them  in  the 
most  furious  manner  of  having  combined  to  cheat 
him  over  the  whole  transaction  1  This  broke  up 
the  party ;  the  three  faithful  Mends  went  off  else- 
where, azid  Beethoven  was  left  to  devour  the 
dinner  with  his  nephew.  The  innnediate  effect 
of  the  outbreak  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  pro- 
micong  negotiation  which  he  was  carrying  on 
with  ideate,  who  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  ao,  i8a3, 
had,  on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
offered  him  300  guineas  and  a  benefit  guaranteed 
at  £5cx>  for  a  visit  to  London  with  a  Symphony 
and  a  Concerto.  The  terms  had  been  accepted, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  in  a 
forward  state ;  and  although  it  is  probably  true 
that  Beethoven's  attachment  to  his  nephew  was 
too  strong  to  allow  of  his  leaving  him  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
tlie  event  just  related  was  the  ostensible  cause. 
Four  da^  after  he  was  at  his  beloved  Baden, 
and  craving  fbr  music  paper.' 

The  subscriptiona  to  the  Mass  had  come  in 
slowly,  and  in  nine  months  amounted  only  to  350 
ducats  (£175)  for  seven  copies.*  This  was  too 
slow  to  satid^  the  wishes  01  the  composer.  In- 
deed he  had  for  some  time  past  been  negotiating 
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in  a  much  more  mercantile  style  than  before 
toe  the  sale  of  Mass,  Symphony,  and  Overture. 
He  offered  them  to  various  publishers.'  It  is  an 
unexpected  trait  in  his  character,  and  one  for 
whicn  we  may  thank  his  devotion  to  his  nephew, 
to  whom  he  was  now  sacrificing  everything,  that 
he  might  leave  him  well  provided  for.  It  re- 
sulted in  his  dealing  for  the  first  time  with 
Schott,  of  Mayence,  who  purchased  the  Mass  and 
the  Symphony  fior  looo  and  600  florins  respect- 
ively on  July  19,  i8a4.  He  appears  at  this  time 
to  have  taken  generally  a  more  commercial  view 
of  his  poedtion  than  usual,  to  have  been  occupied 
with  plans'  for  new  collected  editions  of  hie 
works  (which  however  came  to  nothing),  and 
generally  to  have  shown  an  anxiety  to  make 
money  venr  unHke  anything  before  observable 
in  him.  £a  such  calculations  he  was  much  as- 
sisted by  a  young  man  named  Carl  Holts,  a 
government  employ^,  a  good  player  on  the  violin 
and  cello,  a  clever  caricaturist,  a  bon  vivant,^ 
and  genmlly  a  lively  agreeable  fellow.  Holtz 
obtained  an  extraorcfinary  influence  over  Bee- 
thoven. He  drew  him  into  society,  induced  him 
to  be  godfather  to  his  child,  to  appomt  him  his 
biographer,*  and  amongst  other  things  to  forsake 
his  usual  sobriety,  and  to  do  that  wl^ch  has  been 
absurdly  exaggerated  into  a  devotion  to  drink. 
That  these  commercial  aim»— too  absurd  if  one 
reflects  on  the  simple  unbusinesslike  character  of 
Beethoven— and  the  oecasional  indulgence  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  did  not  impair  his  in- 
vention or  his  imagination  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  at  this  tixne  he  composed  his  last  Quar- 
tets, works  which,  though  misundentood  and 
naturally  unappreciated  at  the  time,  are  now  by 
common  consent  of  those  who  are  able  to  judge 
placed  at  the  head  of  Beethoven's  compositions 
for  individuality,  dq>th  of  feeling,  and  expres- 
sion. The  relations  with  Bussia^  which  Bee* 
thoven  had  originaDy  cultivated  through  the 
Count  de  Browne,  and  the  works  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  ot  Bussia  and  the  Prince  Rasou- 
moffisky,  and  which  had  been  deepened  by  the  per- 
sonal attention  shown  him  in  1814  by  the  Em- 
press were  now  to  bear  their  full  fruit.  Early  in 
i8a4  he  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Galitsin, 
a  Russian  nobleman  living  at  Petersburg,  and 
subsequently  others,  requesting  him  to  compose 
three  string  quartets  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
and  handsomely  paid  for.  The  first  <^  these,  V 
in  £b,  sketched  at  Baden  in  the  auttmm  of  [' 
was  sold  to  Schott  '  in  advance  for  the  1 
50  ducats,  and  was  completed  after  his  retu 
Vienna  early  in  October.  It  was  first  played  on 
March  6,  i8a5,  and  published  in  the  following 
March.  With  the  Quartet  Schott  received  the 
Overture  op.  ia4,  the  *OpfBrlied'  (op.  I3i)> 
and  'Bundeidied'  (op.  laa),  an  air  *  An  Chloe' 
(op.  ia8),  and  11  Bagattlles  (op.  ia6Xfor  which 
he  paid  the  sum  of  130  ducats.    The  Quartet  was 

•  Bee  Brt^4,  Noa.  997.  SS.  3«:  and  Ntm  Br<e^«.Ho. 9IB  aola. 

•  Letter  to  PeUn.  June  8. 1822. 

7  AV«i.Noe.86lk87L  •  Httd.  Now  970. 

•  Letter  of  BepU  17.    Here  acaln  we  are  pnuled  br  the  fust  that  the 
quartet  iraa  sold  to  Sebotts  before  Prinae  GaUtdn  bad  ettbflv  paid,  or 
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pUyed  by  Sohnppaiizigh,Weia8,  Linke,  and  Holtz, 
and  it  was  a  humoroiiB  idea  of  the  Master  8  to 
make  each  player,  after  so  long  an  interval,  sign 
a  oompact  'pledging  his  honour  to  do  hii  beirt, 
and  Tie  with  his  comrades  in  zeal.*  *■ 

The  second  Quartet  was  that  which  now  stands 
third— in  A  minor,  op.  133.  It  was  first  played 
on  Nov.  6,  1825,  and  was  published  on  Sept.  27 
by  Schlesinger.  For  this  he  seems  to  have 
obtained  80  ducats.  In  a  letter  to  Peters  it  is 
mentioned  as  '  a  Quartet,  and  a  grand  one  too.* 

The  third,  in  B  flat  (op.  130^  originally  ended 
with  a  fugue  of  immense  length  and  still  greater 
obscurity,  whidi  was  afterwards  published  se[)a- 
rately  as  op.  133.  It  was  completed  in  1825, 
and  was  played  in  it^first  form  on  March  ai,  26. 
The  new  finale — so  gay  and  full  of  spirit— was 
written  (at  Artaria*s  instance)  in.great  discomfort 
at  his  brother*s  house  at  Gneizenaorf  on  Nov.  26, 

1'ust  before  leaving  on  the  journey  which  cost  him 
lis  life.  It  is  his  last  completed  composition. 
The  Quartet  was  published  by  Artaria,  May  7, 
1837.  The  relations  between  Beethoven  and 
Prince  Galitzin  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
Beethoven  is  not  known  to  have  received  the 
promised  payment,  and  that  the  quartets  were 
sold  by  him  to  the  publishers  already  named. 

Beethoven  remained  at  Baden  till  October 
1824.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  nephew 
entered  the  University  as  a  student  in  phildogy. 
The  career  of  this  worthy  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  lines.  He  went  in  for  his  degree  and  was 
plucked,  abandoned  literature  for  trade,  stood 
for  the  necessary  examination  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  was  plucked  again ;  in  despair  at- 
tempted to  shoot  himself  xod  failed  even  to  do 
that.  He  was  then,  as  a  suicide,  taken  charge  of 
by  the  police,  and  after  a  time  ordered  out  of  Vienna 
at  a  day*8  notice,  and  at  last  joined  the  army.' 
And  through  it  all  his  old  uncle  clung  to  him 
with  truly  touching  affection.  He,  most  simple- 
minded  of  men,  could  not  believe  that  any  one 
should  really  not  desire  to  do  his  best ;  and  so  on 
the  least  appearance  of  contrition  or  amendment 
he  forgives  and  embraces  him,  he  bathes  him  in 
tenderness  and  confidence,  only  each  time  to  find 
himself  again  deceived.  The  letters  which  this 
more  than  father  wrote  to  his  unworthy  prodigal 
son  are  most  affecting — ^injudicious  no  doubt,  but 
fi^of  tenderness  and  simplici^. 
^■^9  first  few  weeks  of  the  winter  of  1824  were 
^^Hied  in  Booring  Uie  £  flat  Quartet,  the  com- 
PlPon  of  which  had  been  the  work  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  it  was  hardly  complete  before  Beethoven 
was  taken  with  a  severe  illness  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  stomach.'  For  this  he  called  in  Stauden- 
heim,  a  surgeon  of  eminence,  who  however  was 
soon  cashiered  as  too  brusque,  and  replaced  by 
Braunhofer.  The  malady  hung  about  him  till 
his  next  visit  to  the  country ;  and  its  disappear- 
ance is  conmiemorated  in  the  eamona  di  rin- 
graziamento  in  modo  lidico  offerta  alia  divinita 
da  un  guarUo,  which  forms  so  noble  a  feature  in 
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the  A  minor  Quartet.  His  stay  at  Baden  in  1825 
was  of  unusual  length,  lasting  firom  May  2  till 
Oct.  15,^  by  which  date  that  Quartet  was  com- 
pletely finished.  It  had  already  been  tried,  stricUy 
m  private,  as  early  as  August  at  the  desire  of  tlra 
publisher,  Beethoven  sitting  dose  to  the  players, 
and  perhaps  profiting  by  ti^e  rehearsal  to  make 
many  alterations ;  and  on  Nov.  6  was  played, 
still  in  private  but  to  a  densely  crowded  room,' 
by  Schuppanzigh  and  Linke  s  quartet  party. 

The  Bb  Quartet  was  his  next  work,  and  it  was 
first  performed  in  public  by  the  party  just  men- 
tioned on  March  21,  1826.  The  Pretto  and 
danza  teduea*  were  encored,  but  the  Gavatina 
seems  to  have  made  no  impreasion,  and  the  fugue, 
which  then  served  as  finale,  was  univer»lly 
condemned.  In  the  case  of  the  fugue  his  jud^ 
ment  agreed  with  that  of  .his  critics ;  it  was  pub- 
lished separately  (op.  133)  and  a  new  finale' 
written ;  but  he  did  not  often  g^ve  way  to  the 
judgments  of  his  contemporaries.  'Your  new 
quartet  did  not  please,*  was  one  of  the  bits  of 
news  brouffht  to  him  on  his  death-bed  by  some 
officious  friend.  '  It  will  please  them  some  day,* 
was  the  answer.^ 

Between  the  date  last-mentioned  and  October 
1836  occurred  the  series  of  disasters  with  young 
Garl  already  alluded  to;  and  the  latter  month 
found  both  uncle  and  nephew  at  Johann  Bee- 
thoven*s  residence  at  Gneixendorfl  It  is  a  village 
near  Erems,  on  the  Danube,  about  50  miles  west 
of  Vienna,  and  here  his  brother  had  settled  on  the 
{Out)  which  gave  occasion  to  Ludwig*s 


famous  joke  (see  p.  1 72  a).  The  party  must  have 
been  a  curiously  ill-assorted  one.  The  some- 
what pompous  money-loving  Out^eiiUer;  his 
wife,  a  common  frivolous  woman  of  questionable 
character;'  the  ne*er-do-weel  nephew,  intensely 
selfish  and  ready  to  make  game  of  his  uncle  or 
make  love  to  his  aunt ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
all  the  great  composer — dea(  untidy,  unpresent- 
able, setting  every  household  rule  and  household 
propriety  at  defiance,  by  turns  entirely  absorbed 
and  pertinaciously  boisterous,  exploding  in  rough 
jokes  and  horse-laughter,  or  bursting  into  sudden 
fury  at  some  absolute  misconception; — such  » 
group  had  few  elements  of  permanence  in  it. 
But  nothing  could  stop  the  wonderful  flow  <^ 
Beethoven*s  thoughts.  In  &ct,  music  being  to 
him  the  language  of  his  emotions,  the  more  agi- 
tated he  was  the  more  he  composed,  and  his  veiy 
deafiiess,  which  fortunately  must  have  made  him 
insensible  to  much  that  went  on  around  him, 
drove  him  more  completely  into  himself  and  cofm- 
polled  him  to  listen  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
heart  unalloyed  by  anything  external.  To  his 
deafiiess  we  no  doubt  mainly  owe  the  very  in- 
dividual and  original  style  of  the  later  Quartets. 
Thanks  to  Miduiel  Kien,*  who  was  engaged  by 
Frau  Johann  to  wait  on  him.  we  can  see  him. 
with  our  own  eyes.  '  At  half-past  5  he  was  up 
and  at  his  table,  beating  time  with  hands  and 
feet,  singing,  humming,  and  writing.    At  half* 

«iM^.Not.829«iMlS72.  •  il.  Jf.X.D«e.9I.1tt^ 
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past  7  Tfas  ihe  fiunily  breakfast,  and  directly 
after  it  he  hurried  oat  of  doors,  and  would  saun- 
ter about  the  fields,  calling  out,  waving  his 
hands,  going  now  very  slowly,  then  very  iast, 
and  then  suddenly  standing  still  and  writing  in 
a  kind  of  pocket-book.  At  half-past  1 2  he  came 
into  the  house  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  he 
went  to  his  own  room  till  3  or  so ;  then  again  in 
the  fields  till  about  sunset,  for  later  than  that  he 
miffht  not  go  out.  At  half-past  7  was  supper, 
and  then  he  went  to  his  room,  wrote  till  10, 
and  so  to  bed.' 

Dming  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  com- 
posing incessantly,  and  yet  all  that  he  had  done 
seemed  to  him  as  notlung — as  a  mere  prelude 
to  what  he  was  yet  to  do.  As  Newton  before 
his  death  spoke  of  himself  as  '  a  child  picking 
up  a  few  snells  on  the  shore  while  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  him,'  so 
does  Beethoven  in  somewhat  similar  strain  ex- 
press himself  at  the  dose  of  his  life : — *  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  written  scarcely  more  than  a  few  notes.'  ^ 
And  again — 'I  hope  still  to  bring  a  few  great 
works  into  the  world,  and  then,  like  an  old  child, 
to  end  my  earthly  course  somewhere  amongst 
good  people.' '  His  wish,  however,  was  not 
ralfiUcMi;  he  was  to  die  in  harness.  Either 
before  leaving  Vienna  or  immediately  after  it 
he  had  completed  the  Cf  minor  Quartet,  and 
bef<Hre  the  end  of  October  had  finished  another, 
that  in  F,  which  is  dated  with  his  own  hand 
*  Gneixendorf '  am  30  Oktober,  1826.'  This  is  the 
work  the  finale  of  which  embodies  the  strange 
dialogue  between  Beethoven  and  his  cook, '  Muss 
ee  sein?  —  Es  muss  sein,'  and  shows  how  he 
oonld  rise  from  the  particular  to  the  universal. 
A  week  or  two  later  and  he  had  written  a  firesh 
finale  to  replace  the  enormously  long  fugue 
which  originally  terminated  the  Bb  Quartet,  and 
dated  it  *Nov.  1826.'  And  this  was  his  last 
work.  By  that  time  the  fine  weather,  of  which 
he  speaks  shortly  after  his  arrival,^  had  departed. 
The  economical  GuUbetitzer  had  forbidden  his 
infirm  brother  a  fire  in  his  room,  the  foodr  was 
not  to  his  taste,  and  he  was  informed  that  for 
both  food  and  lodging  a  charge  would  be  made ; 
BO  that  he  detenmned  to  brave  the  police  and 
return  with  his  nephew  to  Vienna  on  Dec.  2. 
The  journey  from  Gneixendorf  to  Krems,  the  poet 
town,  is  not  far,*  but  the  close  carriage  could  not' 
be  had,  and  Beethoven  was  obliged  to  perform  it 
in  an  open  chaise — the  weather  was  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  result  was  a  violent  cold  in  the 
stomach,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
He  took  to  his  bed  on  reaching  the  Schwarz- 
spanierhaus.  Hia  former  physicians,  Braunhofer 
axkd  Staudenheim,  refused  to  attend  him,  and  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Dr.  Wawruch  who  had 
been  casually  called  to  him  by  a  billiard-marker 
at  the  rooms  firequented  by  young  Carl  Beethoven^ 

1  Letter  to  ScboCt.8ei»t.  17. 1834. 

I  Letter  to  Weceler,  Vienna,  Oct.  7,  int. 

>  *Iun«t  Gneixendorf;' asTs  he  to  HMlInser.  'The  name  lg  loiDe- 
Udng  like  tbe  br«eklngof  an  azletree'  (iMi/W,  No.  383). 
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The  cold  had  developed  into  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  on  this  dropsy  supervened.  Wa- 
wruch, who  appears  to  have  been  a  poor  prac- 
titioner and  a  pompous  pedant,*  drencheahis 
patient  with  herb  decoctions,  but  the  malady 
would  probably  have  ended  fatally  whatever 
treatment  had  been  adopted.  What  the  poor 
patient  most  required  was  good  nursing-and  com- 
fort, and  this  he  could  not  obtain  till  after  the 
departure  of  his  nephew  for  his  regiment  in  the 
latter  half  of  December.  Then  Schindler  and 
Stephen  Breuning  came  ko  his  bedside,  and  from 
this  time  to  the  end  Grerhard  Breuning,  the  son 
of  Stephen,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  his  constant 
attendant.  He  was  first  tapped  on  Dec.  18,  then 
again  on  Jan.  8,  and  a  tmrd  time  on  Jan.  2$. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  operations  that  on 
seeing  the  water  he  made  the  chairacteristio 
remark  'Better  firom  -my  belly  than  firom  my 
pen.'  The  confidence  botii  of  Beethoven  and  his 
mends  in  Wawruch  now  became  much  shaken, 
and  an  application  was  made  to  Malffttti,  who 
had  attended  him  years  before,  but  like  so  many 
others  had  parted  firom  hkn  in  anger.  It  was 
long  before  Mal£ettti  would  answer  the  appeal, 
and  even  then  he  would  only  act  in  conjunction 
with  Wawruch.  The  treatment  was  now  changed, 
and  iced  punch  administered  in  large  quantities 
as  a  restorative.  His  fcdth  in  Malfatti  was  only 
equalled  by  his  disgust  at  Wawruch.  He  would 
watch  toe  the  arrival  of  the  former  with  eager- 
ness, and  welcome  him  as  if  he  were  an  angel — > 
whereas  when  Wawruch  appeared  he  would  im- 
mediately stop  talking,  turn  his  face  to  the  waU 
with  the  exclamation  '  Ach,  der  Esel ! '  and  only 
answer  his  enquiries  in  the  most  grumpy  man>- 
ner.^  Under  the  change  Beethoven's  spirits 
greatly  improved,  and  if  permitted  he  would  at 
once  nave  begun  to  work.  This  however  was 
forbidden,  and  reading  only  allowed.  Walter 
Scott  was  recommended  him,  and  he  began  'Kenil- 
worth,'*  but  soon  threw  it  down  with  the  ex- 
clamation '  the  man  writes  only  for  money.'  He 
now  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  Schu- 
berts  songs'  for  the  first  time,  and  was  delighted 
with  them — *  Truly  Schubert  has  the  divine  fire,' 
were  his  words.  Handel's  works,  in  40  volumes,^ 
a  present  firom  Stumpff,  arrived  at  this  date^ . 
ana  were  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  to  him*^ 
as  he  lay  in  bed.   A  Uthograph  of  Haydn's  birth- 

Slace  gave  him  the  livdiest  satisfaction;  his 
elight  at  receiving  it,  his  wrath  at  the^ 
spelling  of  the  name,  and  his  curious  a 
paying  for  it,  may  be  read  in  Breuning's 
tive  (pp.  98-100).  During  the  four  months  < 
last  illness  he  wrote  and  dictated  many  letters-— 
24  are  puUished,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  and  others  no  doubt  remain  in  MS. 

His  nephew  still  retained  his  hold  on  his  affec- 
tions. A  letter  to  Dr.  Bach,  his  old  advocate,  of 
Jan.  3,  declares  the  lad  his  sole  heir,  and  commits 

«BraantQC.90.  tibUl.fl2.90. 

•  Schindler  U.  USt  bat  »e  his  letter  in  MoMheles*  Ltbm»,  1. 144. 

*  The  'Junge  Nonne/  'Die  Burgschaft.'  'I>er  Taucher/  'Ellsliun,* 
and  the  Owlan  Bongs  are  mentioned  by  Schindler.  But  of  these  tbm 
only  one  published  before  Beethoreo's  death  was  tho  flrst. 

»  See  the  Sale  Catalogue.  u  Breuuiug.  94. 
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him  to  Bach's  special  care.  He  was  continaally 
tormented  with  axudety  as  to  their  future  main- 
tenance. Notwithstanding  Prince  Gra!itzin*8 
promise,  dated  Nov.  10/22,  1826,  no  portion  of 
the  money  due  from  him  on  the  3  Quartets  had 
yet  been  received.  The  seven  bank  shares  he 
would  not  allow  to  be  touched,  regarding  them 
as  the  property  of  his  nephew.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  ids  fiiends^  in  London,  urging  the 
Philharmonic  Society  to  carry  out  their  old 
intention  of  giving  a  concert  for  his  benefit. 
The  reply  to  this  was  a  letter  from  Mosohelee,' 
dated  March  i,  sending  £too  from  the  Philr 
harmonic  Society  cm  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
»  concert  shortly  to  be  given.  His  delight  at 
this  response  was  great,  and  his  answer,  dated 
March  18  (forwarding  also  the  metronome  marks 
of  the  9^  Symphony),  is  ftdl  of  waxmth  and 
enthusiasm.  Meantune  a  fourth  tapping  had 
taken  place  on  Feb.  ay,  and  a  great  dischaige 
was  caused  by  his  emotion  at  the  receipt  of  Moa- 
eheles*  letter  on  March  1 7. 

During  his  illness  he  had  a  few  visitors  be- 
ndes  ScMndler  and  the  two  Breunings,  who  were 
his  daily  attendants,  and  Hdtz,  who  came  fre- 
quently. Breuning  mentions  Johann  Beethoven 
and  the  nephew  (in  the  early  part  of  the  time 
only),  Tobias  and  darl  Haslix^,  Diabelli,  Baron 
Eskeles,  Ranch,  Dolezalek,  Clement.  Strangers 
occasionally  arrived,  amongst  whom  Hummel 
with  his  pupil  Ferdinand  Hiller,  then  a  boy 
of  15,  who  saw'  him  on  March  8,  are  worthy 
of  note.  But  the  friends  of  his  earlier  days— 
Fries,  Erdody,  Ertmann,  Brunswick,  Gleichen- 
stein,  ZmeskiUl,  Seyfried,  the  Streichers,  Czemy, 
Sohuppanzigh,  linke  —  those  who  had  be^ 
honoured  by  his  dedications,  or  had  reaped  the 
glory  of  producing  his  compositions — ^were  either 
dead  or  otherwise  occupied;  at  any  rate  none 
appeared.  The  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph  at  this  time,  or  of  any  reference 
to  him  in  the  correspondence  of  the  last  few 
years,  is  veiy  remarkable. 

Neither  Beethoven  himself  nor  any  of  his 
friends  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  death  was 
near.  His  letter  to  Moscheles  of  March  18  is 
full  of  projects^  and  a  conversation  reported  by 
Breuning  (p.  97)  shows  that  he  contemplated  a 
tenth  Symphony,  a  Requiem,  Music  to  Faust, 
and  ap  instruction  book  for  the  Piano — 'to 
be  something  quite  different  from  that  of  any 

f^ae*  To  Moscheles  he  speaks  of  the  Sym- 
as  lying  'in  his  desk  fully  sketched,* — 
as  Coleridge  used  to  talk  of  works  as  com- 
of  which  the  title  paces  only  had  been 
put  on  paper ;  for  nothing  whidi  can  be  identified 
with  the  description  has  been-  fbund.  Indeed^ 
the  time  of  both  projects  and  fulfilment  was  over 
-—the  night  was  come  in  which  no  man  can  work. 
The  accumulation  of  water  inCTeased  alarmi^ly, 
the  wounds  inflamed,  lying  became  painful;  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  near.    On  the 
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loth  he  wrote  to  Schott  denring  the  dedication 
of  the  C|  minor  Quartet  to  be  iJtered  in  &vour 
of  Baron  von  Stutterheim,  in  token  of  his  obli- 
gation to  him  as  cdonel  of  his  nephew*s  regi- 
ment. On  the  1 8th,  after  dictating  his  letter  to 
Moscheles,  he  settled  the  dedication  of  his  last 
Quartet  (in  F,  op.  135)  to  Johann  Wolfixutyer,'  a 
Vienna  merchant  for  whom  he  had  much  respect. 
On  the  following  day  he  spoke  of  writing  to 
Stumpff  and  Smart,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
linqiush  the  task  to  Schindler.  PUxudiU  anddt 
eomoedia  finUa  ett,  said  he  to  his  two  &ithfbl 
friends,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  good  humour — 
the  play  was  over,  the  lifdong  symphony  ended, 
and  it  was  time  to  draw  the  curtain.  On  the 
23rd,  with  the  help  of  Breuning,  he  added  with 
his  own  hand  a  oJxlicil  to  his  will,  appointing 
his  nephew  Carl  his  sole  heir,  but  without  power 
over  the  capital  of  the  property  bequeathed. 
Thus  two  of  his  latest  acts  were  in^ired  by  his 
nephew.  Several  people  appear  to  have  come  in 
and  out  during  the  last  few  days  to  look  once 
more  at  the  departing  composer.  Amongst  these 
Schubert  is  said  to  have  remained  a  long  time, 
and  to  have  been  recognised  by  Beethoven,  thouch 
he  &iled  to  understand  the  signs  made  by  the 
dying  man.  He  left  the  room  at  length  deeply 
moved.  On  the  24th  Beethoven  received  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  at  about 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  sank 
into  apparent  unconsciousness,  and  a  distressing 
conflict  with  death  began  which  lasted  the  rest 
of  that  day,  the  whole  of  the  next,  and  until  a 
quarter  to  six  on  the  evening  of  the  36th,  the 
constant  convulsive  struggle  and  the  hard  rattle  ■ 
in  the  throat  testifying  at  once  too  painfully  to 
the  strength  of  his  constitution  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  still  alive.  Stephen  Breuning  and  Sclund- 
ler  had  gone  to  the  Wiihrinffer  Cemeteiy  to 
choose  the  spot  for  the  grave ;  tiie  little  Breuning 
was  away  at  his  lessons;  Johann  Beethoven^s 
wife  and  Anselm  Huttenbrenner  (the  friend  of 
Schubert)  alone  *  were  in  the  sick  room.  As  the 
evening  dosed  in,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  there  came 
a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  snow,  covering  the 
ground  and  roofs  of  the  Schwars-spanierplats, 
and  followed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  an 
instant  dap  of  thunder.  80  great  was  the 
crash  as  to  rouse  even  the  dying  man.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  dendied  his  fist,  and  shook  it 
in  the  air  above  him.  This  lasted  a  few  seconds 
while  the  hail  rushed  down  outside,  and  then  the 
hand  fell,  and  the  great  composer  was  no  more. 

He  was  56  years  old  on  the  16th  of  the 
previous  December. 

The  seven  bank  shares  (fer  1000  florins  each) 
were  discovered  the  next  day  after  long  search  in 
a  secret  drawer  in  the  writing  desk,  together 
with  the  two  passionate  and  mysterious  letters 
so  often  supposed — though  to  all  i4ppearaiioe 
inaccurately—to  be  addressed  to  the  Countess 
Giulietta  Guiodardi. 

The  post  mortem  examination  was  made  on 
^  evening  of  the  37th  hy  Dr.  Wagner  in  the 
presence  of  Wawrudi.     fhiring  the  38th  the 
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body  lay  in  one  of  the  roomB,  and  a  aketch '  of 
the  face  was  made  by  Danhauser. 

The  funeral  took  plaoe  on  the  29th  at  3  p.m., 
and  was  attended  by  an  unmenae  mass  of  people, 
including  all  the  musicians  of  the  dty.  From 
the  house  to  the  Choich  of  tba  Minorites,  in  the 
Alsergasse  on  the  glacis,  a  procession  was  jformed, 
in  which  Breuning,  Johann  van  Beethoven,  and 
Mosel,  were  chief  mourners ;  the  oofifin  was  borne 
by  eight  members  of  the  Opera,  with  Eybler, 
Hummel,  Seyfried,  Kreutzer,  Weigl,  Gyrowetz, 
Gansbacher,  and  Wiirfel,  and  33  torch  bearers 
— including  Csemy,  Lahlache,  and  Schubert — 
roxmd  it.  A  choir  of  16  men  singers  and  4  trom- 
bones alternately  sang  and  played  two  Eqwili 
of  Beethoven's,  originally  written  for  trombones 
for  All  Souls  Day  during  his  stay  in  Unz,  and 
arranged  to  the  words  of  the  'Miserere*  and 
'  Amplius'  by  Seyfried.  The  crowd  was  'enor- 
mous, soldiers  had  to  be  called  in  to  foroe  the 
way,  and  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  pass  the 
8h<»t  distance  from  the  bouse  to  the  church. 
From  the  church  the  body  was  taken  in  a  hearse 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  without  music,  to  the 
Wahringer  cemetery,  followed  by  a  long  string 
of  carriages  and  many  people. 

At  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  an  address  by 
GriUparzer  was  recited  by  Anschats — who  being 
an  actor  was  not  permitted  to  speak  on  con- 
secrated ground — and  two  poems  by  Castelli  and 
Schlechta  were  read  and  distributed.  Before 
the  earth  was  filled  in  three  laurel  wreaths  were 
placed  on  the  oofiSn  by  HummeL  The  grave,  is 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  osmetery,  near 
the  middle.  Schubert  is  three  places  off,  and 
Clement  and  Seyfried  lie  nearly  opposite. 

On  April  3,  the  furniture  and  clothes,  with 
the  pianos  by  Graf  and  Broad  wood,  were  sold  by 
auction  '  at  tiie  lodgings.    The  same  day  a  solenm 
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I  was  performed  in  the  Ho^fjeurkirche  of  the 
Augustines;  Mosart*s  Requiem  was  sung.  La- 
blache  not  only  taking  the  bass  part  but  paying 
Barbaja  a  sum  of  300  gulden  for  the  cost  of  the 
aingers.  Two  days  later  Oherubini's  Requiem 
-was  sung  at  the  ^arlskirohe. 

In  November*  the  sale  of  his  musical  effects 
took  plaoe  by  auction.  Thayer  has  reprinted  the 
catalogue  in  his  Verzeic1mi$i,  p.  173.  There 
were  50  lots  of  sketch  and  note-books ;  19  auto- 
gpn^hs  of  impublished  and  73  autographs  of 
published  pieoes;  5  MS.  copies  of  published 
pieces  ,*  40  copies  of  unpublished  works;.  10  sets 
of  MS.  parts ;  1 7  MS.  copies  of  music  by  various 
anthoni--includinf  Cherubini's  'Faniska'  and 
Mozart's  '  Zauberfl&te* ;  26  lots  of  printed  music ; 
6  of  works  on  music;  i  autograph  symphony 
of  Haydn's ;  a  pianoforte ;  a  medal ;  and  two 
Tiolins.  Theproduoeof  the  sale  was  1 193  florins, 
curiously  little*  when  compared  with  Uie  prices 
which  such  treasures  would  fetch  now.  This 
anm,  added  to  the  value  of  the  bank  shares  and 
the  Philhannonic  £100,  made  in  all,  aocord- 
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ing  to  Schindler,*  a  total  of  10,232  florins  (in 
silver),  or  a  little  over  £1000. 

In  course  of  time  the  grave  fell  into  neglect, 
and  in  1863  the  Gesellschafb  der  Musik-freunde 
undertook  to  exhume  and  re-bury*  the  remains 
of  both  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  This  was 
done  on  Oct.  13,  and  Beethoven*s  monument  now 
consists  of  a  large  flat  stone  covering  the  grave, 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  headed  by  an 
obelisk  in  stone  bearing  a  lyre,  the  usual  emblems 
of  eternity,  and  the  simple  name  Bebthoybn. 

Beethoven*s  music  has  been  divided  by  Herr 
von  Lenz^  into  three  styles,  and  the  division  has 
evidently  some  justice  in  it,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  so  widely  accepted  as  it  is  even  by  those 
who  differ  about  its  details.  That  the  division 
is  not  chronological  is  evident  from  the  &ct  that 
M.  Lens  includes  the  2nd  Symphony  (op.  36), 
written  in  1802,  in  the  first  p^iod,  while  he 
places  the  Sonatas  op.  26  and  27,  which  were 
completed  a  year  earlier,  and  the  3  Sonatas 
op.  31,  which  were  written  in  company  with  the 
2nd  Symphony,  in  the  second  perioa.  As  far 
as  the  Sonatas  are  concerned  he  ends  the  first 
period  with  op.  22. 

But  we  may  go  fiirther  than  that.    The  first 
movement  of  the  Solo  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7)  and 
the  finale  of  the  Quartet  in  F,  op.  18,  No.  i, 
contain  examples  of  the  episodes  which  form 
one  of  Beethoven's  main  characteristics,  such  as 
even  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  can  hardly 
surpass  for  independence  and  originality.    The 
Scherzo  of  Symphony  No.  i  and  the  Scherzo  and 
Finale  of  Symphony  No.  2  contain  passages 
which  would  be  found  original  and  characteristic 
if  met  with  in  the  compositions  of  many  years 
later.      Some  will  find  it  hard  to  place   the 
Quartet  in  F  minor,  which  Mendelssohn  thought 
the  most  Beetfiovenitk  of  all  Beethoven's  works, 
in  anything  but  the   third  style;    while  the 
overture  in  C,  op.  124,  written  in  1822,  might 
be  classed  with  the  works  of  an  eariier  period. 
And.  yet  on  the  whole  the  division  is  ]ust»  as 
an  expression  of  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was 
always   in  progrosD ;    and   that,  to  an  extent 
greater   than    any  other    musician,    his   style 
matured*  and  altcored  as  he  grew  in  life,     ll^ 
began,  as  it  was  natural   and  inevitaUe    he 
should,  with  the  best  style  of  his  day — the  style 
of   Mozart   and    Haydn;    with   melodies   and 
passages  that  might   be  almost  mistaken  for 
theirs,  wiUi  compositions  apparently  moulded  vk 
intention  *  on  them.    And  yet  even  during  this  \ 
Mozartian  epoch  we  meet  with  works  or  single  t 
movements  which  are  not  Mozart,  which  Mozart  I 
perhaps  could  not  have  written,  and  which  very  I 
f uUy  reveal  the  future  Beethoven.    Such  are  the  { 
first  two  movements  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  2},  < 
the  Sonatas  in  Eb  (op  7)  and  D  (<^  10,  No.  3)  * 
and  Bb  (op.  22),  the  Schenos  of  the  ist  and  2nd  , 
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Symphonies  already  mentioned,  and  the  Coda  of 
the  Finale  to  the  2nd  Symphony.  From  this 
youthful  period  he  passes  by  the  3  Sonatas 
op.  31 — which  we  have  seen  him  speaking  of 
as  a  change  in  his  style  —  by  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata  (March,  1803),  by  the  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo in  C  minor, ^  and  by  the  Eroica  (1804), 
to  his  mature  period,  a  time  of  extraordinary 
neatness,  fidl  of  individuality,  character,  and 
humour,  but  still  more  full  of  power  and  mastery 
and  pregnant  strong  sense. 

This  splendid  and  truly  astonishing  period 
contains  the  opera  of  Leonora  •  Fidelio,  with 
its  4  overtures ;  the  Mass  in  C ;  six  Symphonies, 
from  the  Eroica  to  the  No.  8  inclusive;  the 
overture  to  Coriolan ;  the  Egmont  music ;  the 
Pianoforte  Concertos  in  G  and  E  flat ;  the  Violin 
Concerto;  the  Hassoumoffsky  Quartets,  and 
those  in  Eb  and  F  minor ;  the  3  later  P.  F.  Trios ; 
the  Liederkreis ;  and  last  not  least,  a  dozen 
Sonatas  for  Piano  solo,  of  which  the  chiefs  are 
the  D  minor  and  the  '  Appasdonata,*  though  the 
others  are  closely  akin  and  hardly  inferior. 

From  this  period  of  extraordinary  force  and 
mastery — though  abounding  also  in  beauty  and 
sentiment — ^he  passes  by  a  second  transition  to 
his  third  and  final  style.  This  transition  is 
perhaps  more  obvious  than  the  former.  The 
difference  between  the  9th  Symphony  and  its 
predecessors — not  only  in  dimensions  and  in  the 
use  of  the  chorus,  but  in  elevation  and  sentiment, 
and  in  the  total  impression  produced  — is  un- 
mistakable. The  five  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  op. 
loi  to  III,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  any  of 
the  earlier  ones,  not  only  in  individuality — for 
all  Beethoven's  works  are  distinct — but  in  a 
certain  wistful  yearning,  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
invisible  and  vision  of  the  infinite,  mingled 
with  their  power.  The  last  Quartets,  (^.127 
to  op.  135,  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
Sonatas ;  but  they  are  also  longer,  full  of  changes 
of  time,  less  ebservant  than  before  of  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  expression,  less  careful  to  make 
obvious  the  links  of  connection,  and  still  more  full 
of  intensep^sonality  and  of  a  wild  janim^i|Mi^ed 
spirit.  ^'"Airthe  sentimeiit'  jmd"  earnestness  of 
Schumann,  all  the  grace  and  individuality  of 
Schubert,  are  there ;  with  an  intensity,  breadth, 
and  completeness,  which  those  masters  might 
perhaps  have  attained  if  they  had  bestowed  the 
time  and  pains  on  their  work  which  Beethoven 
did.  In  this  period  he  passes  from  being  the 
greatest  musician  to  be  -a  great  teacher,  and  in 
a  manner  which  no  one  ever  did  before  and 
possibly  no  one  will  ever  do  again,  conveys 
lessons  which  by  their  intense  suggestiveness 
have  almost  the  force  of  moral  teaching.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  aeek.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  sketch  the 
year  1814  was  the  culminating  period  of  Bee- 
thoven's prosperity.  He  had  produced  his  latest 
and  then  greatest  works  under  such  favourable 
circumstances  as  no  musician  had  befbre  enjoyed. 
He  had  been  fdted  and  caressed  by  emperors  and 
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empresses,  and  others  of  the  greatest  of  tiiitf 
world's  great;  he  had  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  been  able  to  put  by  money,  and  feel  at  all 
independent  of  daily  labour.  Immediately  on 
this  came  an  equally  great  and  sudden  reverse— 
and  that  not  a  mat^ial  reverse  so  much  as  a 
blow  to  his  spirit,  and  a  series  of  misfortunes 
to  mind  and  heart  such  as  left  all  his  former 
sufferings  far  behind.  His  brother's  death ;  the 
charge  of  the  nephew;  the  collision  with  the 
widow  and  with  his  other  relatives  and  friends ; 
the  law-suits ;  the  al^bempts  to  form  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  the  domestic  worries  and  wretchedness 
consequent  thereon ;  the  last  stages  of  his  deaf- 
ness ;  the  appearance  of  chronic  had  health ;  the 
actual  want  of  money — all  these  things,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  formed  a  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  sudi  as  few  men  have  been 
called  to  traverse,  and  which  must  inevitably 
have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  a  nature  so 
sensitive  and  in  some  respects  so  morbid.  That 
this  fiery  trial  did  not  injure  his  power  of  pro- 
duction is  evident  from  the  list  of  the  great 
works  which  form  the  third  period — from  op.  lot 
inclusive.  That  it  altered  the  tone  and  colour 
of  his  utterance  is  equally  evident  irom  the  yrorka 
themselves.  'He  passes,*  as  Mr.  Bannreuther 
has  finely  'said,  '  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  mere 
singer  and  poet,  and  touches  upon  the  domain 
of  Sie  seer  and  the  prophet;  where,  in  unison  with 
all  genuine  mystics  and  ethical  teachers,  he 
delivers  amessage  of  religious  love  and  resifi^tion, 
identification  with  the  sufferings  of  au  living 
creatures,  deprecation  of  sel^  negation  of  per- 
^onidity,  release  irom  the  world.' 
^B^ond  the  individual  and  peculiar  eharacter 
which  distinguishes  his  works  and  makes  them 
Beethovenis^  as  BLaydn's  are  Haydniah  and 
Mozart's  Mozartish,  though  in  a  greater  degree 
>ecause  of  the  stronger  character  of  the  man — 
/there  are  definite  peculiarities  in  Beethoven's 
[way  of  working  which  should  be  specified  as 
par  as  possible.  That  he  was  no  wUd  radical, 
btering  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  alteration,  or  in 
the  mere  search  for  originality,  is  evident  from 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  abstained 
from  publishing  or  even  composing  works  of 
pretension,  and  from  the  likeness  which  his 
early  works  possess  to  those  of  his  predecesson. 
He  began  naturally  with  the  forms  which  were 
in  use  in  his  days,  and  his  alteration  of  them 
grew  very  gradually  with  the  necessities  of  his 
expression.  The  form  of  the  sonata  is  'the 
transparent  veil  through  which  Beethoven  seems 
to  have  looked  at  all  '  music'  And  the  good 
points  of  that  form  he  retained  to  the  last — the 
*  triune*  symmetry  of  exposition,  illustration,  and 
repetition,'  which  that  admirable  method  allowed 
and  enforced — ^but  he  permitted  himself  a  much 
greater  liberty  than  lus  predecessors  had  done 
in  the  relationship  of  the  keys  of  the  different 
movem^ts  and  parts  of  movements,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  Uie  clauses  and  sections  with 
which  he  built  them  up.     In  other  words,  he 
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and  more  twi^td  by^e  thooght  which.J>^  j^*^  • 
iSncL the  dtreoiiomi  whiohtiiat thought 


formi  and  musical  rules, 
thouriil 
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took  in  his  mind. 

I.  The  range  of  keys  within  which  the  com- 
posers of  sonatas  and  miphonies  before  Bee- 
thoven confined  themselves  was  very  narrow. 
Taking  the  first  movement  as  an  example  of  the 
practioey  the  first  theme  was  of  course  given  out 
in  the  tonic,  and  this,  if  major,  was  almost 
invariably  answered  in-  due  oourse  by  a  second 
theme  in  the  'dominant*  or  fifth  above;  for 
instance,  if  the  sonata  was  in  C  the  second 
subject  would  be  in  6,  if  in  D  it  would  be  in 
A.  If  the  movement  were  in  minor,  the  answer 
was  in  the  relative  major — C  minor  would  be 
answered  by  £b,  A  minor  by  Cj},  and -so  on. 
This  is  the  case  19  times  out  of  30  in  the 
•ooatas  and  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
A  similsr  restriction  governed  the  key  of  the 
■econd  morement.  It  was  usually  in  the  '  sub- 
dominant'  or  fifth  below— in  F  if  the  key  of 
the  piece  were  C,  in  Bb  if  the  key  were  F,  and 
■0  on.  If  the  piece  were  in  a  minor  key  the 
•econd  morement  was  in  the  third  below.  A 
Htde  more  latitude  was  allowed  here  than  in  the 
(onnet  case ;  the  subdominant  now  and  then  be- 
came the  dominant,  or,  very  rarely,  the  'mediant* 
or  third  above ;  and  the  rdatirema^r  was  occa- 
sionally exchanged  for  the  tonic  major. 

Beethoven,  as  already  remarked,  adopted  reiy 
different  relations  in  respect  of  the  diange  of 
key  fixnn  one  movement  to  another.  Out  of  81 
works  in  sonata  form  he  makes  the  transition  to 
the  dominant  only  3  times ;  to  the  subdominant 
19  times ;  to-  tiie  mediant  or  3rd  above  4  times  ; 
and  to  the  submediant  ot  3rd  below  30  times. 
From  tonic  major  to  tonic  minor  he  changes  i  a, 
and  from  minor  to  major  8  times.  His  fiivourite 
change  was  evidently  to  the  submediant  or  third 
below — that  is  to  say,  to  a  key  less  dosely  related 
to  the  tonic  and  more  remote  than  the  usuid  key. 
He  makes  it  in  his  first  work  (Op.  i.  No.  a).  In 
his  Bb  trio  (op.  97)  he  has  it  twice,  and  in  his 
Variations  on  an  -original  theme  (op.  34),  each 
of  the  first  5  yariations  is  a  third  below  the 
preceding. 

In  the  rdation  of  his  first  and  second  subjects 
he  Is  more  orthodox.  Out-of  a6  of  the  Piano- 
forte Sonatas  the  usual  change  to  the  dominant 
occQiB  17  times,  to  the  mediant  3,  and  to  the 
•obmediant  3. 

a.  Another  of  his  innovations  had  respect 
the  connection  of  the  different  subjects  or  clauses. 
His  predecessors  were  in  the  habit  rather  of 
Mparating  their  clauses  than  of  connecting  them ; 
sod  this  they  did  by  conventional  passages  of! 
entirely  different  character  from  the  melodious 
themes  themselves,  stuffed  in  between  the  themes 
like  so  much  hay  or  paper  for  mere  packing. 
Any  symphony  cdf  Mozart  or  Haydn  will  give 
exnoples  of  tliis,  which  Wagner  ^compares  to 
the  'rattling  of  the  dishes  at  a  royal  feast.* 
Mossrt  also  has  a  way  of  draviatg  up  and  pre- 


senting arms  before  the  appearance  of  the  second 
subject,  which  tends  to  cut  the  movement  up 
into  very  definite  portions.  Of  these  tiresome 
and  provoking  intermediate  periods  Beethoven 
got  nd  by  th<)  um^  of  phrases  whick  ai-fl  fliU?f^ 
parts  of  the  ypain  th^ne  or  dosdy  related  Jto-it; 
and  he  thus  gives  ius  "mov^o^xts  ^W^^rf^ 
consistency  as  if  it  were  an  oiganio  p^Mffi^Smd 
not  a  piece  of  work  cunningly  put  together  by 
art  or  man*s  device.  How  he  effects  this,  and 
~^e  very  tentative  and  gradual  way  in  which  he 
does  it,  may  be  seen  in  Symphonies  i  and  a  and 
the  Eroica,  in  whidi  last  all  trace  of  the  old 
plan  has  almost  eatirdy  disappeared. 

3.  The  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  supplies 
instances  of  other  innovations  on  the  estabushed 
forms.  Not  only  in  the  '  exposition*  (before  the 
double  bar)  are  other  themes  brought  in  besides 
the  two  main  subjects,  but  in  the  '  illustration,* 
or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  the  '  working 
out,*  there  is  an  unanticipated  explosion  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  entirely  without  precedent, 
followed  by  an  entirely  fresh  episode  as  important 
as  anything  that  has  occurred  before,  and  that 
again  by  a  new  feature  (the  staccato  bass)  which, 
while  it  accompanies  and  reinforces  the  main 
subject,  adds  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
music.  Again,  in  the  'repetition'  we  have  not 
only  a  great  departure  frx>m  regular  rule  in  the 
keys  which  the  music  goes  through,  but  we  have 
a  coda  of  no  less  than  140  bars  long,  proclaiming 
itself  by  its  opening  as  an  independent  member 
of  the  movement,  aiKl  though  made  almost  entirely 
out  of  previous  material,  yet  quite  differently 
expressed  firom  anything  before,  and  full  of  firesh 
meaning.  Now  none  of  these  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  usual  forms  were  made  by  Bee- 
thoven for  their  own  sake.  They  were  made 
because  he  had  something  to  say  on  his  subject 
which  the  rules  did  not  give  him  time  and  space 
to  say,  and  which  he  could  not  leave  unsaid. 
His  work  is  «  poem  in  which  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  are  the  first  things,  and  the  forms  of 
expression  second  and  subordinate.  Still,  even 
in  his  innovations,  how  careful  he  is  to  keep  as 
near  the  rules  as  possible  t  His  chief  episodes 
occur  in- the  working  out,  where  a  certain  licence 
was  always  lawful ;  and  codas  were  reooffnised, 
and  had  even^  as  in  Mozart*s  'Jupiter/  been 
turned  to  noble  account.  The  same  characteristics 
are  found  in  the  ninth  Symphony  as  in  the  third, 
only  the  mood  of  mind  being  entirely  different, 
the  mode  of  expression  is  different  too^  but  the 
principle  of  the  perfect  subordination  of  the 
expression  to  the  thought,  while  adhering  as 
closely  to  the  'form*  as  was  consistent  with 
perfect  expression,  is  the  same.  One  or  two 
pieces  of  his  second  period  may  however  be 
named,  in  which  both  thought  and  mode  of 
expression  are  so  entirely  different  firom  anything 
before  them,  that  they  stand  quite  by  themselves. 
Such  movements  as  the  opening  Adagio  of  the 
Sonata  in  C$  minor,  or  the  C^n  moto  of  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G — in  which  Schumann 
used  to  see  a  picture  of  Orphetis  taming  brute- 
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creations,  founded  on  notliing  previous,  but 
absolutely  new  in  style,  idea,  and  form. 

In  the  later  quartets  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  wandered  further  away  from  the  old  paths ; 
the  thought  there  seems  everything  and  the  form 
almost  nothing.  And  this  hct,  as  much  as  the 
obscurity  and  individuality  of  the  thoughts  them- 
selves and  their  apparent  want  of  connexion  until 
they  have  become  familiar,  is  perhaps  the  cause 
that  these  noble  works  are  so  difficult  t»  under- 
stand. The  forms,  depend  upon  it,  were  founded 
in  reason  and  nature.  They  grew  through  long 
periods  to  be  what  Haydn  &Led  them  at ;  and 
OS  long  as  the  thoughts  of  oomposers  did  not 
burst  Sieir  limits  they  were  perfect.  Beethoven 
came,  and  he  first  enlarged  and  modified  them* 
adhering  however  to  their  fundamental  principle 
of  recurrence  and  recapitulation^  till  in  the  eikd« 
withdrawn  more  and  more  into  himself  by  his 
deafiiesB,  he  wrote  down  what  he  felt,  often 
without  thinking  of  the  exigences  of  those  who 
were  to  hear  him.  This  however  only  appliei 
to  the  later  Quartets.  The  ninth  Symphony 
and  the  last  Pianoforte  Sonataa  are  as  strictly 
in  form,  and  as  coherent  and  intelligible,  as 
.jDonld  be  desired. 

4.  A  striking  instance  of  this  loyalty  is  found 
In  Beethoven^s  treatment  of  the '  IntroduotioA.' 
This — a  movement  in  slow  time,  preceding  the 
first  Allegro — forms  part  of  the  origrinal  design  of 
the  overture  by  Lulfy,  and  is  found  in  nine  out 
of  ten  of  Handel's  overtures.  Haydn  often  has 
one  in  his  symphonies,  usually  8  to  I  a  bars  long, 
occasionally  as  much  as  ao.  Mc^sart  has  prefixed 
similar  prefSnces  to  some  of  his  works,  such  as 
the  Symphony  in  £  flat,  the  Quintet  for  Piano 
and  Wind  instruments,  and  the  famous  Quartet 
in  0,  dedicated  to  Haydn.  Beethoven,  besides 
placing  one  before  his  Quintet  for  Piano  and 
Wind  (op.  16),  which,  as  already  remarked,  is 
like  a  challenge  to  Mooart,  has  one  to  the  Sonata 
Path^tique  and  to  the  fint  Symphony.  In  the 
laet  of  these  cases  it  is  la  bars  long.  In  the 
and  Symphony  it  expands  to  33  bars  long,  and 
increases  laigely  in  development.  But  even  this 
is  a  mere  preface  when  compared  with  the  noble 
and  impressive  movements  which  usher  in  the 
Allegrot  of  the  4th  and  7th  Svmphonies — long 
and  independent  movements,  the  latter  no  less 
than  80  bars  in  length,  full  of  important  and 
independent  ideas,  and  of  the  grand^t  effect 

In  all  the  instances  mentioned — the  Succe<»ion 
of  Keys,  the  Episodes,  the  Ckxla>  the  Introduc- 
tion— Beethoven's  modifications  seem  to  have 
sprung  from  the  &ct  of  his  regarding  his  music 
less  as  a  pieoe  of  technical  performance  than  his 
predecessors  had  perhaps  done,  and  more  as  the 
expre8si<m  of  the  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was 
chaiged.  The  ideas  were  too  wide  and  too 
various  to  be  contained  in  the  awal  limits,  and 
therefore  the  limits  had  to  be  enlarged.  He 
regards  first  what  he  has  to  say — his  thought — 
Mid  how  he  shall  convey  and  enforce  and  reiter- 
ate that  thought,  so  as  to  express  it  to  his  hearer 
exactly  as  he  thinks  it,  without  being  careful  to 
^nd  an  old  formula  in  which  to  couch  it.    Even 


BEETHOVEN: 

consecutive  fifths  were  no  hindrance  to  him — 
they  gave  the  exact  sound  in  which  he  wished 
to  convey  his  idea  of  the  moment ;  and  therefore 
he  used  them  as  naturally,  as  a  speaker  might 
employ  at  a  particular  juncture,  with  the  best 
effect,  an  expression  usually  quite  inadmissible. 
No  doubt  other  musicians  had  used  Bimilar 
liberties;  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  because 
no  one  before  had  been  gifted  with  so  indq>endent 
and^ii^njJ3^B«^iy;fl»^But  in  Beethoven  the 
t  ^iaict  was  connected  with  the  peculiar  position  he 
Ijhad  taken  in  society,  and  with  the  new  ideas 
which  the  general  movement  of  freedom  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  oentuir,  and  the  French 
Rev(dution  in  particular,  had  forced  even  into 

^8uc}i  strongholds  as  the  Austrian  courts.  People 
wCo    were   the   servants   of   archbishops    uul 

"torinces,  and  moved  about  with  the  rest  of  the 

/establishment  in  the  train  of  their  master,  who 
wore  powder  and  pigta'l  and  red-heeled  shoes,* 
and  were  forced  to  wait  in  ante -rooms  and 
"regulate  their  conduct  strictly  by  etiquette,  and 

yiabitually  keep  down  their  passions  under  deco- 
rous rules  and  forms,  could  not  give  their 
thoughts   and  emotions  the  free  and  natural 

?vent  which  they  would  have  had  without  the 
perpetual  curb  c5  such  restraints  and  the  halnta 
they  must  have  engendered.  But  Beethoven, 
like  Mirabeau,  had  '  swallowed  the  formulas  *  <^ 
the  day;  he  had  thrown  over  etiquette,  and, 
roturier  as  he  was,  lived  on  abscdute  equality  with 
the  best  aristocracy  of  Vienna.  What  he  fdt  he 
said,  both  in  society  and  in  his  music,  and  the 
result  is  before  us.  The  great  difference  is,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  whereaa  in  his 
ordinary  intax^urse  he  was  extremely  abrupt  and 
careless  of  effect,  in  his  music  he  was  exactly  the 
reverse ;  painstaking,  laborious,  and  never  satis- 
fied till  he  had  conveyed  his  ideas  in  unmistake- 
able  language. 

5.  The  Scherzo  stands  perhaps  in  a  diffwent 
category  from  the  three  features  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  less  of  a  modification  and  more  of 
a  distinct  new  creation.  The  word  is  met  with 
in  Haydn  and  Mozart,  but  in  a  different  sense  to 
that  in  which  Beethoven  uses  it»  and  apparently 
neither  of  those  masters  have  it  in  a  symphony. 
To  both  of  them  the  third  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony was  a  minuet.  All  that  a  minuet  could 
be  made  tiiey  made  of  it,  but  it  was  never  given 
them  to  go  beyond.  The  minuet  remained  a 
dance  tune  to  the  end  of  its  days,  and  is  so  even 
in  Beethoven's  No.  8  Symphony.  In&ct  Haydn 
actually  lamented  that  he  could  not  make  more 
of  it  than  he  had.  When  discussing  a  rule  of 
Albrechtsberger's  by  which  fourths  were  pro- 
hibited in  strict  composition,  he  ^said,  'Such 
trifling  is  absurd;  I  wirii,  instead,  that  some 
one  would  try  to  compose  a  really  new  minuet' 
This  Beethoven  did.  The  third  movement  of  his 
first  Symphony  is  what  Haydn  wished  to  ^see. 
Though  labelled  'menuetto*  it  is  quite  unlike  a 
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minnet.  It  is  in  hct  a  scherzo,  and  in  its  little  I 
dimensicms  is  the  pattern  and  model  of  those 
gigantic  movements  which  in  the  Eroica^  the 
C  minor,  the  No.  7,  and  'especiallj  the  No.  9  of 
the  Symphonies ;  in  the  B  flat  trio ;  in  the  So- 
nata, op.  106 ;  and  the  first  of  the  Bassoomofifsky 
Quartets,  are  so  truly  astonishing,  and  so  charao- 
teristic  of  their  great  author. 

6.  An  innovation  of  great  importance  in  the 
finale,  for  which  no  preradent  can  be  found,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Ghcnnis.  In  the  £^ica 
Symphony  Beethoven  showed  how  a  set  of  or- 
chestral variations  could  be  employed  in  a  finale. 
In  the  Chloral  Fantasia  a^ain  he  showed  with 
what  effect  a  chorus  could  be  employed  in  the 
same  part  of  the  work.  But  in  the  9th  Sym- 
phony he  comhined  the  two,  by  using  the  chorus 
in  a  succession  of  variations.  Mendelssohn  has 
followed  his  example  in  the  'Lobgesang,*  the 
▼ocal  pcHrtion  of  which  is  the  last  movement  of  a 
symphony ;  but  he  has  not  adopted  the  Variation- 
form. 

(^  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Beethoven's  music  is  the  in<&vidual  variety  of 
each  piece  and  each  movement.  In  the  Sym- 
phonies every  one  of  the  9  first  movements  is 
entirely  distinct  firom  the  other  8,  and  the  same 
of  the  andantes,  scherzos,  and  finales.  Each  is 
based  on  a  distinct  idea,  and  each  leaves  a 
separate  image  and  impression  on  the  mind. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
the  smaller  works,  of  the  concertos  and  quartets 
and  pianoforte  trios — certainly  of  the  sonatas,  all 
but  perhaps  a  very  few.  Tjie  themes  jif^d  jpaar,. 
f^ggf  havjt,  nn  family  likftnflflg|jwiji_hft'^^Mv>ti  \h^ 

kty  rtf  bayiV^  hftftT\  t«.k«rmit  nfAgtoA  ready 
^fadeTbut  are  bop^^fo^  t^^jkipauon.  fo  thus 
^>Clf~nureIy  ^peats  himselt  The  theme  of  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Sonata*  in  F  minor  and 
the  second  theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  0  (op.  2,  Nos.  i  and  3)  are  adapted 
from  his  early  pianoforte  quartets.  The  minuet 
in  the.  Septet  is  devel<^>ed  from  that  in  the  little 
SonatA  in  O  (op.  49,  No.  a).  The  Turkish 
March  in  the  'Buins  of  Athens*  had  already 
i^^wared  as  a  theme  for  Variations  in  D  {op, 
76).  The  theme  of  the  Variations  in  the  Choral 
Fantasia  is  a  song  of  his  own,  'Seu&er  eines 
Ungeliebten'  (No.  253),  composed  many  years 
before.  The  melodies  at  two  Oontret&nze  (No. 
17a)  are  employed  in  the  Prometheus  music,  and 
one  of  them  is  also  used  in  a  set  of  Variations 
(op*  35)  '^  ^  ^^  Finale  to  the  Eroica.  In 
the  finale  to  the  Choral  Fantasia  there  are  some 
dight  anticipations  of  the  Finale  to  the  Choral 
Symphony ;  the  Prometheus  music  contains  an 
anticipation  of  the  storm  In  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, and  the  subject  of  the  Allegretto  to  the 
8th  Symphony  is  found  in  a  humorous  Canon 
(No.  25^2) — such  are  all  the  r^Mtitions  that 
have  been  detected.  How  far  he  employed  Volks- 
Ueder  and  other  tunes  not  invented  by  himself  is 
not  yet  known.  Certain  melodies  in  the  Eroica, 
Pastoral,  and  No.  7  Symphonies,  are  said  to  have 
be«i  thus  adopted,  but'  at  present  it  is  mere 
assertion. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for 
noticing  a  prominent  faot  about  his  own  melodies, 
viz.  that  they  often  consist  wholly  or  mainly  of 
consecutive  notes.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
of  the  very  finest  themes  he  has  written,  witness 
the  Scherzo  and  Finale  to  the  Choral  Symphony; 
and  that  to  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  Bb  Trio  and  the  Symphony  in  the 
same  key ;  the  Adagio  to  the  Quartet  op.  127, 
and  many  others. 

8.  In  the  former  part  of  this  sketch  we  have 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Beethoven  wrote  and  rewrote  until  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  exact  and  most  apt  expression  of 
his  thought.  The  same  extraordinary  care  not 
to  be  mistaken  is  found  in  the  nuances,  or 
marks  of  expression,  with  ^diich  his  worics  are 
crowded,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  such  abundance.  For  instance,  to  compare 
the  'Jupiter*  Symphony — Mozart's  last — with 
Beethoven's  first,  we  sludl  find  that  the  violin 
part  of  the  first  half  of  the  op^iing  Allegro  has 
in  the  former  (120  bars  long)  14  marks  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  latter  (95  bs^)  42  marks.  The 
Andante  to  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor  has 
38  marks  to  131  bars,  while  that  to  Beethoven's 
No.  2  has  155  marks  to  276  ban.  In  the  later 
works  this  attention  to  nuance  increases.  The 
Allegro  agitato  of  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  125 
bars  long,  contains  95  marks ;  the  Cavatina  in  the 
Quartet  in  Bb,  66  bars  long,  contains  58  marks. 
It  is  part  of  the  system  of  unwearied  care  and 
attention  by  which  this  great  man,  whose 
genius  was  only  equalled  by  his  assiduity, 
brought  his  works  to  their  actual  perfection,  and 
to  the  certainty  that  they  would  produce  what 
he  himself  calls  il  euo  proprio  propotto  effetto^ — 
their  own  special  and  intended  effect.  How 
original  and  q)lendid  the  effect  of  such  nuances 
can  be  may  be  seen  in  the  Vivaee  of  the  No.  7 
Symphony,  where  the  sudden  change  firom  ff 
to  pp,  accompanying  an  equally  sudden  plunge 
in  the  melody  and  abrupt  change  in  the  harmony* 
produces  a  wild  romantic  effect  which  once  to 
hear  is  never  to  forget. 

In  addition,  Beethoven  here  and  there  gives 
indications  such  as  the  'Bitte  um  innem  und 
aussem  Frieden'  at  the  'Dona'  in  the  Mass  in 
D,  the  'beklemmt*  in  the  Cavatina  of  the  Bb 
Quartet,  the  *  Arioso  dolente*  of  Sonata  op.  no, 
which  throw  a  very  personal  oolour  over  the 
piece.  The  word  'Cantabile'  has  a  special 
meaning  when  he  employs  it. 

9.  Beethoven  used  Variations  to  a  very  great 
extent.  For  the  Pianoforte,  Sdo  and  in  con- 
junction with  other  solo  instruments,  he  has  left 
29  sets,  some  on  original  themes,  some  on  airs 
by  other  composers.  But  besides  these  several 
movements  in  his  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  Trios 
are  variations,  so  entiUed  by  him.  Evenr  one 
will  remember  those  in  the  Septet,  in  the  '  Harp' 
Quartet,  in  the  ELreutzer  S^ta,  in  the  Solo 
Sonata  in  A  flat,  and  in  the  two  late  Sonatas 
in  E  and  C  minor  (op.  109  and  in).     Many 
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other  movements  in  the  same  branchei  of  com- 
position are  variations^  although  not  so  named. 
Jhe  slow  movements  in  the  Sonata  'appassionata' 
and  tSe  ^.  lo^  are  splendidjnslanoes.  In  the 
ffylBpRSm^  the  slow  movemehls  of  the  C  minor, 
the  Pastoral  and  the  Ninth,  are  magnificent 
examples,  the  last  the  most  splendid  of  all  —while 
the  colossal  Finales  of  the  Eroica  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony  are  also  variations,  though  of  a  very 
different  order  from  the  rest  and  from  ea<^ 
other.  Of  the  lowest  and  most  obvious  type  of 
variation,  in  which  the  tune  remains  in  itcUu 
quo  all  through  the  piece,  with  mere  changes 
of  accompaniment  above,  below,  and  around  it — 
the  Herz-Thalberg  type — the  nearest  approach 
to  be  found  in  Bee&oven*s  works,  is  the  5th 
variation  in  op.  26,  His  fibvourite  plan  is  to 
preserve  the  harmonic  basis  of  the  tneme  and 
to  modify  and  embellish  the  melody.  Of  this 
type  he  makes  use  with  astonishing  ease  and 
truly  inexhaustible  originality.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  some  shape  or  other  in  nearly  every  work  of 
his  second  and  third  periods.  It  is  not  his  own 
invention,  for  fine  instances  of  it  exist  in  Mozart 
and  Haydn,  but  no  one  practised  it  with  such 
beauty  and  nobility  as  he  did,  unless  it  be 
Schubert,  who  at j any  rate  approaches  very  near 
him  in  its  use.  /Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of 
it  is  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in 
which  the  melody  is  varied  first  in  common  time 
and  then  in  12-8,  with  a  grace,  beauty,  and 
strength  which  are  quite  unparalleled,  y^ 'There 
is,  however,  a  'third  kind  of  variation  which  is 
all  Beethoven's  own,  in  w^ueh'^Teq^^ibg  under- 
goes a  chu^ge — ^rhythn^  melojjy,  ana^ranffiy^ 
aflfrysT'the^iicQvidual  theme  renudna  clearly 
pr^nt.  'Perhaps  ^mfi.m^odioiis  step  only  of 
the  subject  is  taken  (op.  109;  vair.  i  and  5); 
per^ps  the  fundamental  progressions  of  the 
narmony  alone  are  retained;  perhaps  some 
thorough  rhythmical  alteration  is  made,  with 
an  entire  change  of  key,  as  in  the  Pooo  Andante, 
Finale  of  Eroica;  in  the  £b  variation  aUa 
tnarciot  of  the  Ninth  Symphony;  and  in  many 
of  the  33  Variations.  This  is  no  mere  change 
of  dress  and  decoration,  but  an  actual  creation 
of  something  new  out  <k  the  old  germ — we  see 
the  chrysalis  change  into  the  butterfly,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  the  same  creature  despite  the 
change.'  'In  no  other  form  than  that  of  the 
Variation,'  continues  Mr.  Dannreuther,  'does 
Beethoven's  creative  power  appear  more  wonder- 
ful, and  its  effect  on  the  art  more  difficult  to 
measure.' 

10.  Of  Fugues  Beethoven  wrote  but  few,  and 
those  near  the  end  of  his  career,  but  he  always 
knew  how  to  introduce  a  fugato  or  bit  of  con- 
trapuntal work  with  the  happiest  effect.  Witness 
a  passage  in  the  working  out  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  and  another  in 
the  Finale  of  the  same  work ;  or  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7 ;  or  the  lovely 
counterpoint  for  the  Bassoon  in  the  opening  of 
the  FixuJe  of  No.  9.    Of  complete  fugues  the 
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only  instrumental  ones  are  the  finale  to  the  3rd 
of  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets ;  the  finales  to 
the  Cello  Sonata  op.  loa.  No.  2,  and  the  Solo 
Sonatas  op.  loi,  106,  and  1 10 ;  aiul  the  enonnous 
movement  in  B  flat  which  originally  formed  the 
termination  to  the  great  String  Quartet  in  the 
same  key.  Of  the  last-named  fiigue  one  has  no 
opportunity  of  judging,  as  it  is  never  played ; 
but  of  the  others,  especially  those  in  the  Solo 
Sonatas,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  in 
the  whole  of  iBeethoven's  music  is  associated 
with  a  mOTe  distinct  dramatic  intention,  whether 
it  be,  as  has  been  'suggested,  a  resolution  to 
throw  off  an  affection  which  was  enthralling 
him,  or  some  other  great  mental  eSart, 

II.  Beethoven  did  not  originate  'programme 
music,'  for  Bach  left  a  sonata  describing  the 
departure  of  his  brother ;  and  two  symphonies 
are  in  existence  by  Kneoht— a  countryman  of 
Beethoven's,  and  a  few  years  his  senior — entitled 
'Tableau  musical  de  la  nature,'  and  ' La  joie  des 
Bergers  interrompue  par  Torage,'  which  are  not 
only  founded  on  the  same  idea  with  his  Pastond 
Symphony,  but  are  'said  to  contain  somewhat 
similar  themes  and  passages.  But»  though  he 
did  not  invent  it,  ne  nosed  it  at  onoe  to  a 
higher  level  than*  before,  and  his  programme 
pieces  have  exercised  a  great  effect  on  the  art. 
'  When  Beethoven  had  onoe  opened  the  road,'  said 
Mendelssohn,  '  every  one  was  bound  to  follow*; 
and  it  is  probable  that  without  his  example  we 
should  not  have  had  Mendelssohn's  overtures  to 
'The  Hebrides'  or  to  the  'Meeresstille  und  gliick- 
liche  Fahrt.'  His  works  in  this  line,  omitting  all 
which  did  not  receive  their  titles  from  himself 

are : — the  *&aa^Pftth^1J^*'  '  ^'^  Malinooxua,* 
an  adagio  iiktuesmng^^tii^t.  No.  6 ;  the  'Erdca' 
Symphony;  the  'Pastoral'  ditto ;  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria;  the  Sonata  'Les  Adieux,  1' Absence 
et  le  Betour';  the  movements  in  the  A  minor 
quartet  (op.  132)  entitled  'Canzona  di  ringra&a- 
mento  in  modo  Udioo  offerta  alia  divinita  da  un 
guarito,'  and  'Sentendo  nuova  forza';  the  move- 
ment in  the  F  major  quartet  (op.  135),  entitled 
'Der  schwereefasste  Entschluss — Muss  es  son! 
£s  muss  sein  ;  and  a  Rondo  k  capriccio  for  Piano 
(op.  1 29),  the  MS.  of  which  is  entitled  by  the  com- 
poser '  Die  Wuth  iiber  den  verlomen  Groschen 
ausgetobt  in  einer  Caprice.*  Beyond  these  Bee- 
thoven made  no  acknowledged  attempts  to  d^ct 
definite  scenes  or  moods  of  mind  in  instrum^ital 
musicyWe  have  already  (p.  1 79a)  quoted  Schind- 
ler^s  stat^nent  that  Beethoven  intended  the 
Sonatas  in  op.  14  to  be  a  dialog^ae  between  two 
lovers,  and  to  represent  the  '  entreating  and  re- 
sistingjprinciple* ;  and  the  Sonata  in  E  minor 
"(qp^jjo)  is  said  to  have  had  direct  reference  to 
the  difficulties  attending  Moritz  lichnowsky's 
passion  for  the  actress  whom  he  ultimately  mar- 
ried. The  first  movement  was  to  have  been 
c^ed  '  Eampf  swisohen  Kopf  und  Hen,'  and 
the  second,  'Conversation  mit  der  Greliebten.' 
But  none  of  these  titles  were  directly  sanctioned 
by  Beethoven  himself     In  the  programme  of 
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the  oonoert  of  Dec.  a  a,  1808,  at  wluch  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  was  produced,  he  prefixed  the 
following  words  to  the  description  of  the  Sym- 
phony : — *  Pastoral  Symphonie  :  mehr  Ausdnick 
der  Empfindong  als  Malerei' — 'more  expression 
of  emotions  t£m  portraitore,'  a  canon  which 
should  surely  be  taken  as  the  guide  in  inteipreting 
all  similar  works  of  his. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  the  main/ 
external  characteristics  of  Beethoven's  music  a 
but  the  music  itself,  though  it  resides  in  them,  is 
beyond  and  above  them  all.     '  While  listening/ 
says   Mr.  Dannreuther,  'to  such  works  as  the 
Overture  to  Leonoara,  the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  or  the/ 
Ninth  Symphony,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  thel 
presence  of  something  fiur  wider  and  higher  than 
the  mere  devel(^ment  of  musical  themes.    The 
execution  in  detail  of  each  movement  and  each 
succeeding  work  is  modified  more  and  more  with 
the  prevuling  poetic  sentiment.   A  religious  pas- j 
sion  and  elevation  are  present  in  the  utterances. 
The  mental  and  moral  horizon  of  the  music  grows 
upon  us  with  each  renewed  hearing.  The  difierent  / 
movements — ^like  the  different  particles  of  eachj 
movement — have  as  dose  a  connection  with, 
one  another  as  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and 
characteristic  significance  to  be  understood  onl; 
in  relation  to  uie  whole;  each  work  is  in  th< 
fuU  sense  of  the  word  a  revelation.    Beethovei 
speaks  a  language  no  one  has  spoken  before, 
treats  of  things  no  one  has  dresuint  of  before :  yel 
it  seems  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  mattei 
long  familiar,  in  one's  mother  tongue ;  as  though! 
he  touched  upon  emotions  one  had  lived  throughi 
in  some  former  existence.  .  .  .  The  warmth  and] 
depth  of  his  ethical  sentiment  is  now  felt  all  thi 
world  over,  and  It  will  ere  long  be  universall] 
recognised  that  he  has  leavened  and  widened  thel 
sphere  of  men's  emotions  in  a  manner  akin  to] 
that  in  which  the  conceptions  of  great  philo-j 
sophers  and  poets  have  widened  the  sphere  ofl 
men's  intellectual  activity.^  ^ 
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Q.)  (  to  Vmlnor;  In  Xb :  In  Bb : 
lu  eft  minor;  In  A  minor;  In  F: 
AlsoFugutinBb. 

2  RqtMli  for  4  TrombotMS. 

B  TrkM  for  mrinci-ln  X  b :  In  O, 
D.  C  minor ;  In  D  (8«r«nade). 

1  ditto  Strinp  Mul  E1iit«-ln  D 
(Serenads). 

1  ditto  tor  Wind. 

8  Duo*  for  Wlnd~ln  <;  7,  Bb. 

1  Quintet  for  PUno  and  Wind- 
in  Eb. 

1  Qotftet  for  Piano  and  String*- 
afl«r  fomgoinff.  8  ditto  UaT«nU^— 
inSb.  D.anda 

8  Trioc  for  Piano  and  Btrlngt— In 
Eb.O, Cnilnor;  InD,  Kb;  InBb; 
In  Bb  (one  mortai«nt) ;  In  Kb  (Ju- 
Tenlle);  after  S^nphony  in  D; 
Varlationtln  O;  14  ditto  in  Kb. 
1  Trio  for  Piano,  Glar.,  and  Oello  in 
Bb :  1  ditto  (after  Septet)  In  Kb. 

10  BOnatas  for  Piano  and  Violin— 
InD,  A.Eb:tnAminor;lnF;  In 
A.0minor.OtlnA(Kreuti8r);  in 
O.  IBondofai  Gt  la  Varlattoni 
InF. 

6  ditto  ibr  Piano  and  Oello-ln  F, 
Gminor;lnA:lnC.D.  18  Varia- 
tions In0;12do.lntt7d(kln 
Kb. 


Beethoven's  published  works  may  be  summed 
up  as  f oliows : — 
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•  8rnqil>0'Q)>*--tn<'>I>'Kb  (Krol- 
ca),  Bb,  0  minor.  F  (Paitoral),  A, 
t.  and  D minor  (Choral). 

The  Battle  of  Vittoria;  overture 
and  music  to  Prometheus ;  oTer- 
tare  and  mnalo  to  Egmont. 

8  Overtures— Cottolan ;  Leonora 
So.  1;  Do.  No.  S :  Do.  No.  8 :  Fldello: 
KSi«  Stefdien:  Bnlns  ot  Athens; 
Oft.  H»  (Nemensfeler)t  op.  124 
(Weibe  des  Bauses). 

ADecretto  In  Eh;  March  fk 
rrarpeta— in  C;  MflltarT  Mardi-in 
P :  13  Minuets ;  12 '  deutscbe  IHn- 
se':  13  Contretinie ;  Bitter  Ballet. 

1  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orches- 
tra In  D;  1  fragment  of  do.  In  0 
and  3  Romances  for  do. 

ft  Cooeertos  for  Piano  and  Or- 
i  0,  Bb»  C  mlnM{  0» 


and  Kb :  1  do.  arranied  flrom  Vio- 
linConeerto ;  Boudu  for  do.  In  Bb; 
1  Triple  Concerto  (op.M) ;  1  Choral 
Fantasia  for  Piano,  Orchestra,  and 
Chorus. 
Cadences  to  Planoforta    Con- 


9  Octets  for  Wind-both  In  Bb. 

1  Septet  for  Strings  aud  Wind. 

1  Sestet  for  ditto— In  Bb. 

1  ditto  for  Wind-in  Kb. 

8  QulnteU  for  Strings— in  Eb 
and  0;  1  ditto,  fbgue  (op.  137);  1 
ditto  arranged  from  P.  F.  Trio  in 


16  QuarteU  for  Strliwf-ln  F,  O, 
D,  C minor,  A.  Bb ;  In  F.  K  minor, 
C  (BasionmoiWry) ;  In  Bb  (Hariro- 


>  I  have  been  nndt  Indebted  In  this  part  of  my  wort  to  an  admirable 
paper  by  Mr.  Dannrenther  in  Maemmmm'$  MofortM  for  July.  1878.  I 
have  qnotad  from  It  more  than  once,  and  if  I  have  not  done  so  stUl 
m  jre  it  Is  because  the  s^le  o(  his  rsmacks  Is  not  salted  to  the  bald 
riddtty  of  ft  IMctloDaiy  utldt. 


1  ditto  for  Piano  and  Horn— In  P 

7  books  of  Variations  for  Piano 
and  Flute. 

1  Sonata  for  Piano,  4  hands— in 
D.  8  Marches  for  dltto-lnCXb, 
D :  8  Variations  hi  0  and  «  hi  D. 

88  ditto  for  Piano  8ok>-ln  F  mi- 
nor. A,  0{  in  Eb :  in  0  minor,  F, 
D ;  in  0  minor  (PathMlqne) ;  in  E, 
0:lnBb:  InAb;  taiBb.  OS  mi- 
nor ;  in D ;  In  G,  D  minor,  Eb :  in 
O  mhior  and  G  (both  small} ;  in  0 
(Waldstoin):  In  F;  .hi  F  minor 
(Appasrionata) ;  in  F  ft ;  In  0  (Bonar 
tlna):  in  Eb  (Adieux.  etc) ;  In  B 
minor:  In  A;  In  Bb  (op.  V»}f  in 
X ;  hi  Ab ;  In  0  mifior;  In  Bb.  F 
minor,  and  D  (early);  in  0  (easy): 

Vari^oui  for  ditto,  21  set»-Tlz. 
8  In  FTXin  Eb  (Erolca):  8  In  D 
(Turkish  MaMbH-SMn  0  minor; 
83  in  0 :  IS  In  G  (easyTritnd  18  more 
sets,  conulnlng  144  variations. 

8  SeU  of  Bagatelles  for  dltto-^, 
U.  6 :  4  Bondos  in  O,  G :  In  A ;  and 
in  Q  (^  capricoto);  Fnntasia  In  O 
minor;  8  Preludes;  Pok>naise: 
Andanto  In  F  ((kvorl);  Mlnoet  la 
Eb;6do;18Undlan^ 
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'Tremate';  Trio  vflth  Orchestra. 

BundesUed*  2  Solos,  (Chorus,  and 
Wind. 

*  Eleglscher  Gesaiv*;  4  Vofoes  and 
Strings. 

Bongs  with  Piano  aoot.— 86  and 
IDuet. 

'Gesang  der  M9nfilM'(  8  V(4oee 


18  Canons. 

7  Books  of  English.  Scotch.  Irish. 
Welsh,  and  Italian  Bongs  for  Volcei 
Piano,  VIoUn.  and  Cello. 


9  Masses— In  0,  end  D  (Solenni^. 

1  Oratorio— 'Ohrlstus  am  Oel- 
berge.' 

lOpersr-^FldeUo.* 
'The  Buins  of  Athens.'  Arrange- 
ment of  March  and  (Jboms  fhmi  do. 
•King  Stephen.' 

2  Fatriotle  Finales. 
*  Der  glorrekhe  Augenbl'dE.* 
•MeerssstUle     and    gUfckllofae 

Fahrt' 

•Ahperfldo!'  Soprano  and  Or- 
chestra. Opferiled;  do.,  do.,  and 
Chorus. 

All  the  above  are  included  in  Breitkopf  & 
Harters  complete  edition,  except  the  Bitter- 
Ballet,  the  Fragment  of  a  Violin  Ck>noerto  in  0, 
and  the  two  Equali  for  Trombones. 

The  Beethoven  literature  is  very  large.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  mentioning  those  portions 
of  it  which  appear  to  have  real  value  for  the 
investigator. 

I.  His  own  letters.  Of  these  there  are  several 
collections,  (i)  'Briefe  Beethovens'  (Stuttgart, 
1865),  edited  by  Dr.  Nohl:  contains  411.  (2) 
'  83  .  . .  Original  Briefe  L.  v.  B*s  an  den  Erzher- 
K)g  Rudolph/  edited  by  Kochel  (Vienna,  1865). 
(3)  '  Briefe  von  B.  an  Grafin  Erdody  und  Max 
Brauchle,'  edited  by  Bchone  (Leipzig,  1867). 
The  two  last  were  included  with  many  others 
in  a  further  collection  of  322  'Neue  Briefe  Bee- 
thovens,' edited  by  Nohl  (Stuttgart,  1867).  (4) 
Nohl's  first  collection  and  66  of  the  letters  to  the 
Archduke  were  translated  (I  wish  I  could  say 
carefully  translated)  by  Lady  Wallace,  and  pub- 
lished by  Longmans  (2  vols.  8vo.  1866). 

Other  letters  are  given  by  Thayer  in  his  '  Bee- 
thovens  Leben,'  and  byPohl  in  'Die  Oesellschaft 
der  Munk  Freunde*  (Vienna,  1871),  and  many 
others  exist  in  MS.  in  collections  of  autographs. 

II.  Notices  of  him  by  friends  and  contempora- 
ries. Many  of  these  must  be  taken  with  reserve, 
as  written  long  after  the  events  and  with  strong 
bias. 

(i)  By  Seyfried,  as  Anhang  to  his  edition  of 
Beethoven's  '  Studien'  in  Thorough-bass  (Vienna^ 
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March  26, 1832)^144  pages,  oontaming  biogra- 
phical sketch,  anecdotes  and  traits,  letters  ^in- 
cluded in  Nohl),  three  conversations,  the  sale 
catalogue,  the  music  sung  at  the  funeral,  poems 
and  addresses,  a  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works, 
etc. 

(a)  Wegeler  and  Ries,  'Biographische  Notizen,' 
eta  (Coblenz,  1838),  with  'Nachtrag*  by  Wegeler 
alone  (Coblenz,  1845).  Ck)ntains  biography,  let- 
ters, and  a  host  of  anecdotes. 

(3)  Schindler,  'Biographie'  (Milnster,  1840). 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  Schindler's  work,  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  Mosoheles,  and 
published  with  many  additions  and  modifications, 
and  with  no  mention  of  Schindler  on  the  title 
page,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Ck>lbum,  1841).  It  was 
followed  by  'Beethoven  in  Paris'  (Miinster, 
1842),  an  account  of  the  performance  of  some  of 
the  symphonies  by  the  'Society  des  Concerts,* 
with  various  documents  of  interest ;  by  a  second 
edition  of  the  Bi<^raphy  (Miinster,  1845) ;  and 
finally  by  a  third  edition  in  two  volumes  (Miinster, 
ih6o).  This  last  has  been  very  inaccurately 
translated  into  French  by  Sowinski  (Paris,  Gtuje- 
nier,  1865). 

(4)  Gerhard  von  Breuning, '  Ans  dem  Schwarz- 
spanierhaus*  (Vienna,  1874) — the  recollections 
of  Stephen  von  Breuning*s  son,  who  was  1 1  years 
old  when  Beethoven  died,  and  was  much  with 
him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

III.  Smaller  and  more  fragmentary  notices  are 
given  of  him — ^in  1 798  or  99  by  Czeamj,  in  Pohl's 

'  Jahresbericht  des  Konservatorium in 

Wien'  (Vienna,  1870)  ;  and  in  later  years  by  the 
same  in  Cocks*s  '  Musical  Miscellany'  (London, 
July  and  Aug.  1852,  Jan.  1853);  in  1809  by 
Beichardt  in  'Vertraute  Briefe'  (Amsterdam, 
1 810) ;  in  1814  by  Spohr  in  his  'Selbstbic^phie' 
(Cassel,  i860),  and  by  Tomasohek  in  'Libussa' 
for  1846;  in  1822  by  Rochlits  in  the  A.  M.  Z., 
1828,  p.  10,  printed  in  'Fflr  Ereunde  der  Ton- 
kunst,  vol.  iv.  p.  348  (Leipzig,  1832) ;  in  1824 
[by  Mr.  Edward  Schulz]  in  tiie  'Harmonicon,* 
Jan.  1824 ;  and  [by  Mn.  Payne.  Dr.  Bume/s 
niece,]  in  the  ' B^urmonicon,*  Beo.  182 a;  in 
1825  by  Rellstab  in  'Ausmeinem  Leben,*  ii.  2^4. 

Of  later  biographies  must  be  mentioned  that 
of  M.  F^tis  in  his  '  Biographie  universelle  des 
Musiciens* ;  of  Wilhelm  von  Lenz»  ^Beethoven, 
eine  Kunst-Studie,'  a  Life,  with  an  extended 
critical  and  historical  catalogue  of  the  works; 
and  of  Herr  Ludwig  Nohl,  'Beethovens  Leben,'  ol 
which  the  3rd  and  last  volume  was  published  in 
Sept.  1876.  Nohl  is  said  to  be  inaccurate,  and 
he  is  cortainly  diffuse,  but  I  for  one  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  various  publications,  the 
information  in  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
The  notes  to  the  biography  contain  a  mass  of 
materials  of  the  great^t  interest.  Last  and  best 
is  the  'Ludwig  van  Beethovens  Leben*  of  A.  W. 
Thayer  (Berlin,  1866,  72),  of  which  the  3rd  vol. 
is  on  the  eve  of  publioition,  and  which,  through 
the  caution,  wide  research,  and  unflagging  industry 
of  its  author  has  already  taken  a  plaoe  far  higher 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Amongst  other 
Bouroes  of  infonnation  Mr.  Thayer  has  inherited 
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the  memoranda  collected  by  the  late  Otto  Jahn, 
who  had  himself  made  some  progress  in  a 
biography  of  Beethoven.  The  ootrectiona  which 
this  able  investigator  has  made  in  many  most 
material  points,  and  the  light  thrown  by  him 
on  passages  hitherto  more  than  obscure,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  read  his 
work. 

IV.  Of  more  miscellaneous  works  the^Uowing 
must  be  named: — W.  von  Lenz,  'Beethoven  et 
ses  trois  Styles'  (Petersburg,  i8r2  ;  also  Puis, 
Laving  1855)— a  book  which,  if  full  of  rhap- 
sody, is  also  fiill  of  knowledge,  insight,  and  en- 
thusiasm; Oulibicheff,  'BeeUioven,  ses  critiques 
et  ses  glossateurs,'  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
foregoing  (Paris,  1857)  ;  Berlioz,  'Etude  ana- 
lytique  des  Symphonies  de  BeeUioven'  in  his 
'Voyage  musical,'  vol.  L  (Paris,  1844);  Otto 
Jahn,  three  papers  in  his  '  Gesammelte  Aufisatie' 
(Leipzig,  1806^,  viz.  'Leonore  oder  Fidelio,'  'B. 
im  Malkasten,  and  '  B.  und  die  Ausgaben  seiner 
Werke ' ;  B.  Wagner,  '  Beethoven '  (Leipizig, 
1 870  V;  Marx,  'B.'s  Leben  und  Sohaffen,  3rd 
edition  (^Berlin,  1875) ;  Actenmassige  DarsteUung 
der  Ausgi-abung  und  Wiederbeisetzung  der  ir- 
dischen  Beste  von  Beethoven  und  Schubert 
(Vienna,  1863);  Nohl,  'Beethovens  Brevier' 
(Leiprig,  1870),  a  collection  of  passages  in  his 
£ibvourite  authors  extracted  or  marked  by  Bee- 
thoven; 'Die  Beethoven  Feier'  (Vienna,  187 iV 
containing  amongst  other  things  Beethoven's 
diary  from  1812  to  1818.  The  analytical  pro- 
grammes of  Beethoven's  sonatas  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davison,  prepared  to  accompany  Mr.  Charles 
Hall^  B  pem>rmanoe  in  1861,  are  full  of  interest 

V.  We  now  arrive  at  another  class  of  works  of 
more  importance  than  any  yet  mentioned,  except 
perhaps  the  letters,  and  absdutely  indispensabls  ^ 
to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  Beethoven's  * 
music  chronologically,  viz.  the  catalogues,  and 
reprints  of  the  ^etch-books. 

Catalogues  of  Beethoven's  works  were  attempted 
by  Artana,  Hofineister,  and  Cranz,  but  the  first 
one  worthy  of  the  subject  was  issued  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hi&rtel  in  1851— 'Thematisohes  VenseiohniBS,' 
etc.,  large  8vo.,  167  pp.  The  seoond  edition  of 
this,  edited  and  enriched  with  copious  notes, 
remarks,  appendices,  indexes,  etc.  by  Mr.  0. 
Nottebohm  (Leipzig,  1868,  pp.  1-220),  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  It  is  arranged  in  Uie  order 
of  the  opus  -numbers  of  the  pieces — where  they 
are  numbered — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  order  df 
publication.  A  catalogpie  from  a  different  point 
of  view — ^in  the  order  of  the  production  or  the 
works,  and  embracing  those  unpublished  as 
well  as  published,  was  issued  by  Mr.  Thayer, 
as  a  precursor,  or  mimoire  pcur  $etvir,  to  his 
'  Biography,*  viz.  'Chronologischee  Verzeichniss,* 
etc.  (Berlin,  1865).  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  unpretending  list, 
which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  not 
only  before  inaccessible,  but  unknown  to  students. 
It  was  followed  by  a  work  of  equal  interest— 
'Ein  Skizzenbuch  von  B.,'  etc.,  the  reprint  of 
one  of  Beethoven's  sketch-books,  with  such  com- 
mentary as  is  necessary  fully  to  elucidate  it 
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TtuM  was  edited  by  Mr.  Nottebohm,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1 869  by  the  commenoemeDt^of  a  aeriee 
of  articleB  in  the '  Allgemeine  musik.  Zeitung '  on 
Tarious  points  in  B^thoven's  works,  examined 
and  eluoidated  chiefly  through  his  sketch-books, 
and  printed  with  copious  quotations,  the  whole 
throwing  a  most  interesting  light  on  his  method 
of  working.  These  papei:s  were  collected  and  re- 
published as 'Beethoveniana' (Leipzig,  1872).  A 
farther  series,  entitled  '  Neue  Beethoveniana,*  by 
the  same  indefaligable  explorer  is  now  (1878) 
being  published  in  the  '  Musikalisches  Wochen- 
blatt/  The  amount  of  new  and  important  infor- 
mation on  BeethoTen^s  music  furnished  by  these 
two  series  no  one  can'tell  who  has  not  studied 
them.  They  are  indispensable  for  all  students 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Nottebohm  has  published  a 
new  edition  of  '  Beethoven's  Studien,'  in  which 
many  mistakes  in  Seyfried's  edition  are  corrected 
and  much  additional  information  given,  such  as 
no  one  who  has  not  the  peculiar  knowledge  poe- 
sessed  by  Mr.  Nottebohm  would  be  competent  to 
impart.  [G.] 

BEFFABA,  Louis  Fbancois,  bom  at  Nonan- 
court,  Aug.  33,  1751;  from  1792  to  1816 
Commissaire  de  Police  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
Feb.  2,  1838.  Renowned  for  his  collection  of 
documents  on  the  Paris  operas,  which  were  un- 
fortunately consumed  at  the  burning  of  the  H6tel 
de  ViUe  during  the  Commune  in  1871.  For  com- 
pleteness and  genuineness  the  collection  could  not 
be  surpassed,  and  its  loss  is  irreparable.     [F.  G.] 

BEGOAK'S  OPERA.  Thb.  A  celebrated 
piece,  written  in  1727  by  John  Gay,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  instigated  to  its  production  by 
a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  having  been  offered  a 
court  appointment  which  he  re^urded  as  beneath 
him.  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
an  observation  of  Swift*s  to  its  author,  that  '  a 
Newgate  pastoral  might  make  an  odd  pretty 
sort  of  thing.*  Under  the  thin  veil  of  ex- 
posing the  vices  of  highwaymen,  pickpockets, 
gaolers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  their  con- 
federates and  associates,  it  bristles  with  keen, 
well-pointed  satire  on  the  corrupt  and  venal 
politicians  and  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
prevailing  fashionable  entertainment — the  Italian 
opera.  It  has  been  denied  that  there  is  any 
reference^  to  the  latter,  because  the  style  of  the 
music  of*  Italian  operas  is  not  burlesqued,  but 
the  fact  is  apparent  from  the  introductorv  dialogue 
between  the  Beggar  (the  assumed  author  of  the 
piece)  and  the  Player,  in  which  the  former  is 
made  to  say,  '  I  have  introduc'd  the  similes  that 
are  in  all  your  celebrated  operas ;  the  Swallow, 
the  Moth,  the  Bee,  the  Ship,  the  Flower,  etc. 
Besides,  I  have  a  prison  scene,  which  the  ladies 
always  reckon  charmingly  pathetick.  As  to  the 
parte  I  have  observed  such  a  nice  impartiality 
to  our  two  ladies,  that  it  is  impossible  for  either 
of  them  to  take  offienoe.'  The  allusion  in  the 
last  sentence  to  the  deadly  feud  between  Cuzzoni 
and  Faustina,  which  in  1727  divided  the  fashion- 
able world  into  two  violently  hostile  factions,  is 
00  palpable  as  to  cause  surprise  at  its  having 
been  overlooked.  '  The  Beggar's  Opera*  was  first 
(c.) 
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offered  to  CoUey  Gibber  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre^ 
but  being  rejected  by  him  was  accepted  by  John 
Rich,  and  brought  out  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre,  Jan.  29,  1727-28.  Its  success  was 
decisive:  it  was  performed  sixty-two  nights 
(not  consecutive)  during  the  season,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  plaved  all  over  England,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  in  Minorca.  By 
the  time  it  had  reached  its  thirty-sixth  re- 
presentation Rich  had  netted  nearly  J64000, 
whilst  Gay's  four  'authojj^'s  niehts'  had  produced 
him  £693  I3«.  6d.;  whence  it  was  said  that  it 
had  made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay.  The  songs 
were  all  written  either  to  ballad  tunes  (English 
and  Scotch,  some  of  considerable  antiquity),  or 
the  tunes  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  the  day. 
These  tunes,  sixty-nine  m  number,  were  arranged 
and  scored  by  Br.  Pepusch,  who  also  composed 
an  overture  for  the  piece.  They  were  chosen 
with  great  judgment,  and  to  them  its  remark- 
able success  was  in  a  great  degree  attributable. 
The  rage  for  'The  Beggar's  Opera*  shewed  itself 
in  its  scenes  and  songs  appearing  on  &ns  and 
screens,  in  the  attire  of  Lavinia  Fenton  (the  per- 
former of  Polly)  becoming  the  pattern  for  that  of 
ladies  of  foshion,  and  in  the  temporary  desertion 
of  the  Italian  Opera.  Hogarth  published  an  en- 
graving representing  a  scene  in  Act  II.  Some 
of  the  songs  were  said  to  have  received  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  Pope.  The  success 
of  'The  Beggar's  Opera*  led  to  the  production 
of  a  host  of  other  pieces  with  songs  written  to 
ballad  times,  and  thence  denominated  BaUad- 
Operas.    [English  Opera.]  [W.  H.  H] 

BEGNIS,  GiUBEPPB  DE,  bom  at  Lugo,  in  the 
Papal  States,  1793,  sang  soprano  in  the  chapel 
at  Lugo  till  he  was  nearly  fifteen,  when  his 
voice  broke.  Thinking  it  would  never  return, 
and  having  a  strong  taste  for  comedy,  he  took 
lessons  of  Mandini,  a  celebrated  Italian  actor; 
but,  his  fiither  being  opposed  to  this  course,  he 
began  to  study  music  again  under  Saraceni  the 
composer,  the  brother  of  Madame  Morandi.  He 
made  his  first  operatic  appearance  in  the  carnival 
of  1813  as  primo  buffo  in  Pavesi*s  'Marco 
Antonio'  at  Modena,  and  was  most  sucoessfuL 
He  next  went  to  Forli  and  Rimini,  and  returned 
to  Modena.  In  the  following  carnival,  he  sang 
at  Siena,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Teatro  degU 
Academici  Rozzi,  as  Pazzo  in  Paer*s  'Agnese,* 
and  as  Selim  in  tiie  'Turco  in  Italia'  of  ]£)ssini, 
and  was  enthusiastically  applauded  in  both.  He 
next  appeared  at  Ferrara,  Badia,  and  Trieste. 
In  the  carnival  of  1815  he  was  at  Oesena,  and 
particularly  brilliant  in  Fioravanti's  '  Bello  piace 
a  tutti,'  in  which  he  imitated  with  his  falsetto 
the  celebrated  Pacchierotti.  He  now  sang  at 
various  theatres  until  the  carnival  of  1 8 10,  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  laid  up  for  three  months,  and 
imable  to  sing.  On  his  recovery  he  proceeded  to 
Parma,  where  his  success  was  more  brilliant  than 
ever;  then  to  Modena  and  Bologna.  Here  he 
played  successfully  in  Paers  'Agnese,'  which 
had  been  tried  twice  before  there  without  success. 
The  piece  was  chosen  for  the  benefit  of  Signora 
Ronzi,  who  was  engaged  there^  Shortly;  after, 
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Bhe  was  married  to  De  Begnis,  wbo  was  admitted 
to  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna  at  the 
same  time.  They  were,  however,  separated  for 
a  time,  De  Begnis  being  engaged  to  sing  at 
Bome,  and  Ronzi  at  Genoa.  They  met  again 
at  Florence,  1817,  and  performed  together  at 
Vicenza  and  Verona.  Bossini  engaged  them 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaro. 
la.  1 819  ikej  made  their  debuts  at  Paris  with 
mat  success;  and  in  1822  appeared  in  London 
m  ihe  '  Turoo  in  Italia,*  where  he  was  considered 
an  excellent  comic  actor  and  singer.  In  1823  he 
had  the  direction,  with  his  wife,  of  the  operas  at 
Bath ;  and  he  was  again  engaged  for  the  operatic 
season  t)f  1824.  He  died  Aug.  1849.  \?-  ^-1 
BEGKIS,  SiGNORA  BONZi  DB,  the  wife  of  the 
above^  was  possibly  the  young  girl,  Claudina 
Bonzi,  bom  at  Paris,  Jan.  11,  1800,  of  whom 
there  is  still  a  record  at  the  Conservatoire  in  that 
dty,  that  the  was  admitted  to  a  singing  class 
March  9,  1809.  However  this  may  be,  nothing 
more  is  Imown  of  her  tmtil  her  marriage  with  De 
Begnis  at  Bologna,  1816.  In  1819  she  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Paris,  having  sung  at  most  of 
the  principal  Italian  operas,  and  for  Bossini  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaro  in 
1 818.  The  Parisians  thought  her  weak,  especially 
as  Bosina;  but  they  ac&iit  that  Dcoma  Anna 
iihm  never  so  well  sung  there  by  any  one  else 
before  Scntag  undertook  it  in  1828.  It  must  be 
said  that  she  received  some  instruction  in  the 
part  from  Garat>  and  that  she  profited  by  his 
lessons.  In  1822  she  came  with  her  husband 
to  London,  where  her  voice  and  style  steadily 
improved.  '  She  made  her  first  appearance,*  says 
Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe, '  in  the  Turco  in  Italia, 
and  acted  in  it  delightfully.  With  a  pretty  face 
and  pleasing  countenance,  she  had  a  voice  of 
great  sweetness  and  flexibility,  which  she  man- 
aged with  considerable  skill  and  taste.  She  de- 
cidedly excelled  in  comic  parts :  indeed,  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  better  buffa.*  In  1824  she  was 
eoUpsed  by  the  arrival  of  Pasta.  In  1825  she 
shared  with  Madame  Vestris  the  principal  parts 
in  the  comic  operas  at  the  Hajrmarket  Theatre, 
the  temporary  retreat  of  the  company ;  but,  soon 
after  the  return  of  Pasta,  she  fell  ill  and  totally 
lost  her  voice,  was  obliged  to  throw  up  her  en- 
gagement, and  returned  to  Italy.  Her  death 
was  announced  in  the  'Sunday  Times,*  July  5, 
1853.  [J.M.] 

BEGREZ,  PiEBBB  loNACE,  bom  at  Namur 
I)m*  33f  1783.  At  the  afife  of  six  he  sang  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aubin.  Af^r  some 
years  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  received  in  a 
violin-dass  at  the  Conservatoire,  the  1 7th  flor^, 
An  xii.  (1804).  He  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Grasset.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  possessed  a  fine  tenor  voice,  he  soon 
threw  aside  the  violin,  and  studied  singing  under 
Garat,  from  October  1806.  In  1814  he  carried 
off  the  first  prizse  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in 
181 5  he  made  hia  first  appearance  at  the  opera 
in  Gluck*s  '  Armide,*  which  he  followed  with  the 
principal  parts  of  *Le8  Bayaderes*  and  *Ana- 
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cr^on.*  About  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  wif 
engaged  for  the  London  Opera  House,  where  be 
remained  a  permanent  member  of  the  compsny 
at  the  King's  Theatre  till  1822,  when  he  reared 
ttam  the  bosffds,  and  devoted  himself  to  teaduo; 
and  singing  in  concerts.  He  ha^  a  beautiful  voioe, 
and  good  French  style.  He  died  Dec.  1 863.  [  J.M.] 

BEIDEN  NEFFEN,  DIE.  or  Dra  Oitkel 
Aus  Boston.  An  opera  in  three  acts,  coatain- 
ing  overture  and  14  numbers,  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  the  words  by  Dr.  Caspar,  the  mudo 
by  Mendelssohn,  1822. 

BEIDEN  PADAGOGEN,  DIE.  An  opers 
in  one  act,  containing  overture  and  1 2  numhen, 
for  voices  and  orohestra ;  the  words  by  Dr.  Caspar, 
the  music  by  Mendelsohn,  1821.  like  the  pre* 
ceding  this  opera  was  only  performed  at  the  Men- 
delssdm's  house.  Both  are  stQl  in  MS.,  and 
the  autographs  are  in  the  Bibliothek  at  Berlin. 

BEKLEMMT,  i.e.  heavy  at  the  hearty  op- 
pressed. A  word  which  Beethoven  has  attadicd 
to  the  middle  section  of  the  Cavatina  in  hit 
Quartet  in  B  flat  (op.  130),  where  he  modulatei 
into  0  flat;  and  where  the  choked  and  broken 
accents  of  the  first  violin  fully  bear  out  the  ex- 
pression. None  of  the  old  copies  of  the  qnartei 
give  this  interesting  personal  note  of  the  com- 
poser's. It  first  appeared  in  Breitkopf  &  Hart^'i 
complete  edition.  Correctly  the  word  would  be 
hekiommen,  but  in  words  as  in  music  Beethovea 
is  always  original  and  always  right.  [G.] 

BELCEE,  Fbikdrioh  August,  »  celebratei 
trombone-player,  son  of  the  town  musioiaD  at 
Lucka  in  Saxony,  and  bom  May  27,  1795.  1^ 
boy  at  an  early  age  showed  a  fondness  for  braai 
instruments,  and  was  a  good  horn-player  befis* 
he  took  up  the  trombone,  on  which  he  tool 
reached  a  pitch  of  excellence  before  unknown 
He  first  joined  the  Gkwandhaus  ordiestia 
in  Leipsic,  and  then  obtained  a  pennanoA 
poet  in  the  royal  band  at  Berlin.  Freqnsift 
tours  made  him  widely  known.  In  1838  b»{ 
left  the  Berlin  band  of  his  own  accord  aaA 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  De& 
10,  1874.  ^7  trombone-players  his  oompositioB^ 
are  well  known  and  highly  valued.  He  it  it  ei 
whom  Schumann  pleasantly  sayi,  in  his  essay  m 
'The  Comic  in  Music*  (Ges.  Schriflen,  i  iSSJy 
'There  is  a  phrase  in  the  finale  of  Beetboresl^ 
eighth  symphony  which  alwajrs  makes  the  nW 
bers  of  a  well-known  orchestra  laugh,  becai^ 
they  inaist  upon  it  that  in  this  fiimre  they  haii 
the  name  of  Belcke,  one  of  4« 
best  of  their  number.*       [A.  M>]l 

BELISARIO,  Italian  opera  in  three  aot^ 
libretto  and  music  by  DonizettL  Produced  il 
Venice,  Feb.  7,  1836 ;  in  London,  at  the  Bsff 
Theatre,  April  1,  1837;  and  at  Paris^  TWI» 
des  Italiens,  Oct.  24,  1843. 

BELL  (Fr.  pavilion).  The  everted  o^ai^ 
in  which  most  wind  instnimenta  tenaniM 
especially  those  made  of  brass.  It  andoditd| 
adds  to  the  power  of  the  tone,  on  the  srti 
principle  as  the  speakmg-trumpe^  rmnfotoes  il 
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ToiMi  thoagli  the  exact  cause  of  Uie  &ct  is  not 
known.  It  was  erroneously  maintained  by  Sax 
that  the  material  of  the  bell  exercises  no  influence 
oo  the  quality  of  the  tone.  Notes  of  exactly 
amilar  pitch  with  those  from  brass  or  wood  can 
c^  oouna  be  obtained,  as  he  stated,  from  similar 
beDs  made  of  leather,  gutta  percha,  or  papier- 
m&dk^.  Even  a  trumpet-shaped  orifice  in  a  solid 
wan,  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece,  gives  all  the  open 
notes  of  a  wind  instrument.  But  the  quality 
and  timbre  are  foimd  to  be  very  different  when 
compared  with  the  real  instrument.  [W.  H.  8.] 
BELLAMY,  Bichard,  Mus.  Bac.  Cantab., 
a  bass  singer,  was  on  March  a8,  1771,  appointed 
a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  January 
i»  1 773'  A  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
sIbo  held  the  i^pointment  of  vicar  dioral  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  1788  he  published  a  volume  containing  a 
Te  Deam  for  a  full  orchestra  (performed  at  the 
installation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  May  of 
that  year),  and  a  set  of  anthems.  He  died 
Sept.  II,  181 3.  His  son,  Thomas  Ludfobd 
Bellamt,  was  bom  in  Westminster  in  1770. 
He  was  educated  in  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey  under  Dr.  Cooke,  and  after  the  change 
of  his  voice  to  a  bass  studied  imder  Tasca^  the 
celebrated  bass  singer.  He  sang  in  London  in 
the  cathedral  choin  and  at  concerts  until  1 794, 
when  he  went  to  Ireland  as  agent  on  a  noble- 
man's estate,  but  having  to  give  up  that  employ- 
ment he  went  to  Dublin,  where  in  1797  he 
hecune  stage  manager  at  tiie  theatre.  Jn  1800 
he  became  part  proprietor  of  the  Manchester, 
Cheater,  Shrewsbury,  and  Lichfield  theatres. 
la.  1803  he  sold  his  share  and  became  sole 
propriekv  of  the  Belfast^  Londonderry,  and 
Jfewry  theatres.  This  speculation  proving 
msoooessful  he  returned  to  London,  and  sang 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  five  years.  In 
t8i2  be  -^as  engaged  for  five  years  at  Drury 
Lane.  During  idl  this  period  he  also  i^peared 
M  a  concert  singer.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
aikoir- master  at  the  chapd  of  the  Spanish 
Embassy,  which  he  retained  for  many  years. 
fai  i8ai,  on  the  death  of  Bartleman,  he  was 
B^^aged  aa  principal  bass  singer  at  the  Concert 
if  Amdent  Music,  and  so  continued  until,  a  few 
tears  later,  he  was  superseded  by  Henry  Phillips. 
m  1840  he  edited  a  volume  of  the  poetry  of 
dees^  madrigals,  catches,  rounds,  canons,  and 
nets.  He  died  in  Judd  Street,  Brunswick 
li{«ai«^  January  3,  1843,  in  his  seventy-third 
psM-.  [W.  k  H.] 

BEIiLE  H^IL^NE,  LA,  Op^-bouffe  in  three 
teti,  words  by  De  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy,  the  music 
^  Offenbadi;  produced  at  Paris,  Th^lltre  des 
fmnetSB,  Dec.  17,  1864. 

BKLLERMANN,  Constantik,  bom  at 
bfiutr  1696,  rector  of  Mtinden,  a  composer  of 
^cia>  and  oratorios,  and  an  extraordinary 
mt§anoBt  on  the  lute.  His  most  important 
^aA  Is  'Prc^gramma  in  quo  Parnassus  Musarum 
^ftSBf  lldibus,  tibiisque  resonans,  sive  musices 
Miuke  artis  laudes  diversae  species  singulares 
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eifectus  atque  primarii  antores  suodncte  enar- 
rantur*  (Erfurt,  1743),  an  analysis  of  which  is 
given  by  Mitzlsb  in  his  '  Bibliothek,*  vol.  Hi. 
He  died  at  MOnden  in  1 763.  [F.  6.] 

BELLERMANN,  Johank  Joaohim,  bom  at 
Erfurt^  1735,  visited  Russia,  and  returned  to 
become  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native 
town.  He  published  very  interesting  'Bemer- 
kungen'  on  Russian  airs,  dances,  and  mumcal 
instruments  (Erfurt,  1788).  His  son,  JoHAHir 
Fbiedrich,  bom  at  Erfurt,  March  8, 1 795,  served 
in  the  war  of  independence  (18 13-15),  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  Professor, 
and  in  1847  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  'zum 
grauen  Kloster'  at  Berlin.  He  was  a  great 
authority  on  ancient  Greek  music,  and  wis 
especially  known  for  his  edition  of  the  'De 
anonymis  scriptiB  de  Musicft,*  and  a  work  on  the 
scales  and  notes  of  the  Greeks.  He  died  a  few 
years  since.  His  son  Heinbtoh  is  now  (1875) 
professor  in  the  Berlin  university,  and  author 
of  an  esteemed  work  on  counterpoint.        [F.  G.] 

BELLETTI,  GiOYAKin,  the  great  baritone, 
was  bom  in  1813  at  Sarzana,  a  town  m  the 
Lunigiana,  of  respectable  parents  engaged  in 
trade.'  While  still  a  child,  he  show^  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  music.  Having  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  ear  and  a  wonderful  agility  of 
voice,  he  soon  b^an  to  repeat  with  his  duld's 
treble  every  operatic  air  that  he  heard.  His 
father,  being  advised  to  cultivate  his  son's  talent, 
placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  master  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, upon  whose  advice  he  soon  after  trans- 
ferred him,  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice,  to  the 
fiunous  school  at  Bologna,  over  which  the  cele- 
brated Pilotti  presided.  The  latter  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  boy,  and  taught  him 
counterpoint  as  well  as  singing.  After  five  years 
of  study,  Belletti  received  his  diploma.  His 
voice  was  now  settled  as  a  barytone  of  the  most 
beautiful  quality  and  evenness,  with  marvellous 
^Mility  of  execution.  Advised  to  try  the. stage, 
he  hesitafeetl  for  some  time,  imtU  he  met  at 
Carrara  a  Swedish  sculptor  named  Bvstrom,  who 
proposed  to  take  him  to  Stockholm,  nee  frx>m  all 
risk  or  expense,  to  lodge  in  his  house,  and  make 
his  d^but ;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  to  send  him  back 
on  the  same  terms  to  Italy.  This  generous  offer 
he  accepted,  and  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  1837. 
Early  the  next  year  he  appeared  in  the  'Barbiere,* 
and  achieved  his  first  success  about  a  month 
earlier  than  Jenny  lind,  with  whose  brilliant 
career  he  was  so  much  connected  afterwards. 
With  her  he  sang  in  '  Lucia,*  in  '  Robert,'  and 
others  of  Donizetti's  and  Meyerbeer's  operas, 
translated  into  Swedish.  To  the  influence  of 
Jenny  Lind,  and  to  the  critical  taste  of  his  first 
audience,  as  well  as  to- the  fine  old  school  of  sing- 
ing in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  ow^ 
the  pure  style  and  freedom  from  vulgarity  which, 
more  even  than  his  noble  voice,  nmde  him  the 
greatest  barytone  of  the  century.  When  Jenny 
Lind  left  Stockholm  for  Paris,  yoimg  Belletti  re- 
turned to  his  native  land :  but  when  she  came  to 
London,  Lumley,  upon  her  urgent  advice,  soon 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  sing  with  her  again. 
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In  the  meantime  he  had  sung  with  great  Bacoesa 
at  Florence  and  Leghorn,  in  operas  of  Rossini 
and  Donizetti.  In  1848  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  '  Emani/ 
with  Mile.  Cruvelli,  and  daring  that  season  sang 
at  both  the  opera-houses.  After  singing  with  no 
less  success  at  Paris,  he  was  engaged,  with  Lind 
and  Benedict,  by  Bamum,  for  a  tour  in  the 
United  States ;  during  which  he  maintained  his 
reputation,  and  contributed  to  the  enthusiastic 
reception  which  the  company  obtained  in  Ame- 
rica. Returned  once  more  to  London,  Belletti 
remained  there  till  the  end  of  6a,  singing  not 
only  at  the  Opera,  but  in  classical  concerts  and 
oratorios,  with  undiminished  success.  Since  that 
time  he  has  retired,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
brilliant  career,  without  a  sign  of  faded  powers, 
to  Sarzana,  his  native  place>  where  he  lives  a 
life  of  seclusion,  universally  respected,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  &mily  and  relations,  with  whom 
he  shares  the  earnings  of  the  years  he  spent  in 
his  profession.  [J.  M.] 

BELLINI,  ViKOBNZO,  bom  at  Catania,  the 
capital  of  Sicily,  Nov.  3, 1803,  was,  like  so  many 
distinguished  musidsms,  the  son  of  an  oreanist. 
From  his  father  he  received  his  first  lesslns  in 
music;  but  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  struck  by  the 
child's  talent,  persuaded  old  Bellini  to  allow  him 
to  send  his  son  to  Naples,  where  he  offered  to  pay 
the  child's  expenses  at  the  famous  Conservatorio, 
directed  at  that  time  by  Zingarelli.  Here 
Donizetti,  who  was  born  nine  years  before  and 
died  thirteen  vears  after  Bdlini,  had  preceded 
his  short-lived  contemporary  by  only  a  few 
years.  Another  of  Bellini  s  fellow-pupils  at 
the  Conservatorio  of  Naples  was  Mercadante, 
the  future  composer  of  *  D  Giuramento*  and  '  La 
Testa  di  Bronzo,'  It  is  probable  enough  that 
Mercadante  (who  in  after  years  became  director 
of  the  celebrated  musical  institution  in  which  he 
received  his  early  education)  may  have  written 
better  exercises  and  passed  better  examinations 
than  his  less  instructed  young  fnend  Bellini. 
The  latter  however  began  at  an  earlier  age  to 
compose.  Bellini's  first  work  for  the  stage  was 
produced  while  he  was  still  at  the-  academy.  His 
'Adelson  e  Salvino'  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
played  in  presence  of  the  celebrated  Barbajk, 
manager  at  that  time  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  of 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and  of  numerous  minor 
opera-houses.  The  great  impresario,  with  the 
keen-sightedness  which  always  distinguished  him, 
gave  the  promising  student  a  commission  to  write 
an  opera  for  Naples ;  and  in  1 8  26,  Bellini's '  Bianca 
e  Fernando^  was  brought  out  at  the  San  Carlo 
without  being  so  successful  as  to  attract  Euro- 
pean attention.  Bianca  e  Fernando,  however, 
pleased  the  Neapolitan  public,  while  its  general 
merit  encouraged  Barbajk  to  entrust  the  young 
musician  with  the  composition  of  another  work, 
which  this  time  was  to  be  brought  out  at  La 
Scala.  The  tenor  part  in  Bellini's  first  opera 
for  Milan  was  to  be  written  specially  for  Rubini, 
who  retired  with  the  juvenile  maestro  into  the 
oountxy,  and  remained  with  him  imtil  the  new 
opera,  or  at  least  the  tenor  part  in  it>  was 
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finished.     The  florid  music  of  Rossini  wu  al 
that  time  alone  in  fashion ;    and,   by  way  of 
novelty,  Bellini  composed  for  Rubini,  with  hit 
direct  approbation,  if  not  at  his  express  suggestton, 
the  simple  expressive  melodies  which  the  illuB> 
triouB  tenor  sang  with  so  much   effect  whea 
*  n  Pirata*  was  at  length  produced.     Owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  Rubini's  admirable  deliveiy 
of  the  tenor  airs,   'H  Pirata' — ^the  earliest  of 
those    works    by  Bellini   which    are    stiil   re- 
membered— obtained  a  success  not   merely  of 
esteem  or  even  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  furore.    It 
was  represented  soon  afterwardb  in  Paris,  and 
in  due  time  was  heard  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe  where  Italian  opera  was  at  that  time 
cultivated.     Bellini's  next  work  was  'La  Stia- 
niera,'  first  performed  at  Milan  in  1828  with  aa 
admirable  cast,   including    in  the  chief  parts 
Madame  Tosi,  Donzelli,  and  Tamburini.     'La 
Straniera'  was  less  successful  than  its  predecessor, 
and  it  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  met  with 
general  favour  in  Europe.    like  *I1  Pirata'  it 
was  produced  in  London,  where  however  it  made 
but  little  impression.     'Zaira'  (Parma,   i$3q) 
may  be  said  to  have  fuled.    This  at  least  is  the 
only  work  of  Bellini  since  the  production  of  '  II 
Pirata'  which  was  never  performed  out  of  Italy. 
'II  Capuletti    ed  i  Montecchi,*  composed  for 
Venice  and  represented  for  the  first  time  at  La 
Fenice  in  1830,  was  brilliantly  successful  through- 
out Italy ;  though  in  London  and  Paris  the  new 
musical  version  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  seems  to 
have  owed  such  favour  as  it  received  to  Madame 
Pasta's  performance  in  the  character  of  Romeo. 
This  part,  it  may  be  noted,  was  the  one  selected 
by  Herr  Wagner  s  niece,  MUe.  Johanna  Wagner, 
for  her  d^but  in  London  when,  immediately  after 
the  so-called  '  Jenny  Lind  mania,'  that  artist,  so 
much  admired  in  Germany,  i4>peared  without 
success   at   Her   Majesty's  Theatre.      In  i8.u 
Bellini,   now    29    years  of  age,   composed  Cor 
La  Scala  the  work  generally  regarded   as  his 
masterpiece.   Romani,  the  first  of  modem  Italian 
librettists,  had  prepared  for  him,  on  the  basis  of 
a  vaudeville  and  ballet  by  the  late  M.  Scribe, 
the  'book'  of  'La  Sonnambula* ;  and  the  subject, 
so  perfectly  suited  to  Bellini's  idyllic  and  elegiac 
genius,  found  at  liis  hands  the  most  appropriate 
and  most  felicitous  musical   treatment.       'La 
Sonnambula^*  originally  represented  at  La  Scala, 
could  not  but  make  the  tour  of  Europe ;  and, 
warmly  received  wherever  it  was  performed,  it 
seems  nowhere  to  have  hit  the  public  taste  so 
much  as  in  England.    No  Italian  opera  before 
or  since   'La  Sonnambula'  has  be^  so  often 
played  in  London  as  that  charming  work,  the 
popularity  of  which  is  due  partly  to  the  interest 
o{    its   simple^   natural,   thoroughly  intelligible 
story,  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  the  melodies  in 
which  it  abounds.     Thanks  to  Madame  Mali- 
bran,  who  appeared  in  an  EngGsh  version  of  the 
work,  '  La  Sonnambula*  soon  became  as  popular 
in  our  own  as  in  its  native  Italian  language; 
and  even  to  that  large  portion  of  the  public 
which  never  enters  an  Italian  opera-house  the 
baritone's  air  '  Wtien  I  view  these  scencB*  (Vi 
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rawiso),  the  tenor^s  air  '  All  is  lost  now*  (Tntto 
e  sciolto),  ihe  soprano's  air  '  Ah  do  not  mingle* 
(Ah  non  giunge),  are  as  &inlliar  as  any  of  our 
national  melotues.  It  may  be  noted,  once  for 
all,  that  the  genius  of  Bellini  was  ezdusiYely 
lyrical  and  tuneful.  He  was  no  harmonist,  he 
had  no  power  of  oontrivanoe;  and  in  his  most 
dramatic  scenes  he  produces  his  effect  simply  by 
the  presentation  of  appropriate  and  expressive 
meloaiefl.  The  beauties  of  'La  Sonnambula^' 
says  an  English  critic,  'so  full  of  pure  melody 
azid  of  emotional  music  of  the  most  simple  and 
touching  kind,  can  be  appreciated  by  every 
one ;  by  the  most  learned  musician  and  the 
moat  untutored  amateur— or  rather,  let  us  si^, 
by  any  play-goer  who  not  having  been  born 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  music  hears  an  opera  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.*  The  part  of  Amina,  the 
heroine  of  La  Sonnambula,  is  still  a  favourite 
one  with  debutantes ;  and  it  was  in  this  character 
that  both  Madame  Adelina  Patti  and  Mile. 
•Rtotoa  Albani  made  their  first  appearance  before 
an  'F-"gli«h  public.  About  a  year  after  the 
production  of  La  Sonnambula  Bellini  delighted 
the  world  of  music  with  'Norma,*  which,  very 
different  in  character  from  its  iinmediate  pre- 
decesBor,  is  equally  in  its  way  a  work  of  genius. 
Bellini  has  written  no  melody  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  Nonna*s  prayer,  'Casta  Diva^*  in 
which  however  it  is  imposdble  to  deny  that  the 
second  movement  is  unworthy  of  the  first.  In 
the  duet  of  the  final  scene  the  reproaches 
addressed  by  Norma  to  the  fidthless  PolUo  have, 
apart  from  their  abstract  musical  beauty,  the 
true  accent  of  pathos ;  and  the  trio  in  which  the 
perjured  priestess  and  betrayed  woman  upbraids 
her  deceiver  with  his  newly  discovered  treachery 
proves,  when  the  devoted  heroine  is  adequately 
impersonated,  at  least  as  successful  as  the  two 
other  pieces  cited.  The  first  and  most  celebrated 
representative  of  theDruid  priestess  was  Madame 
Pasta.  It  afterwards  became  one  of  Giulia  Grin's 
greatest  parts,  and  in  our  own  day  we  have 
found  an  admirable  Norma  in  Mile,  l^tiens. 
Bellini*8  most  impc^tant  serious  opera,  like  al- 
most all  operas  of  real  dramatic  merit,  is  founded 
on  a  French  play.  Bomani*s  libretto  of  'Norma* 
was  based  on  Soumet*s  tragedy  of  the  same 
name,  produced  at  the  Th^tre  fran^ais  about  a 
year  before  the  opera  of  'Norma*  was  brought 
out  at  the  Scala  Theatre  of  Milan.  The  suc- 
cessful opera  has  killed  the  drama  from  which  its 
subject  was  derived— a  result  which  under  similar 
circumstances  has  happened  more  than  once  in 
the  history  of  the  modem  stage.  '  Don  Giovanni,* 
'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,*  'Fidelio,*  '11  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,*  'Lucrezia  Borgia,'  *  Norma,*  are  only 
a  few  of  many  examples  which  might  be  cited 
of  highly  successful  operas  indebted  for  their 
dramatic  framework  to  plavs  already  nearly 
obsolete.  To  return  to  Bellini:  his  'Norma' 
was  succeeded  by  'Beatrice  di  Tenda,'  which 
did  but  little  to  keep  up  the  composer's  repu- 
tation. Represented  for  the  first  time  at  Venice 
in  1833*  it  was  performed  three  years  afterwards, 
without  much  success,   in  London.     In  1834 
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Bellini  went  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  advice  of 
Boesini,  he  was  engaged  to  write  an  opera  for 
the  Th^&tre  Italien.  Rossini  is  said  to  have 
recommended  his  young  friend  (Bellini  was  then 
twenty-seven  ^ears  of  age)  to  devote  special 
attention  to  his  orchestration,  and  generally  to 
cultivate  dramatic  effect.  Li  'I  Puritani' — 
which,  according  to  the  almost  invariable  rule, 
owed  its  dramatic  materials  and  its  stage  form 
to  a  Frenchman — Bellini  was  not  well  served 
by  his  librettist.  Its  special  and  absorbing 
interest  is  attached  either  to  the  tenor  part,  as 
in  'D  Pirata,*  or  to  the  prima  donna  part,  as  in 
'La  Sonnambula*  and  'Norma';  while  besides 
being  dull,  even  to  those  who  understand  it, 
the  plot  of  'I  Puritani*  has  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  being  obeoure.  On  the  other  huid, 
the  score  is  full  of  the  most  engaging  melodies  c^ 
the  true  Bellinian  type.  The  part  of  £lvir% 
dramatically  considered,  may  be  uninteresting; 
but  no  prima  donna  who  is  mistress  of  the  Italian 
style  will  willingly  miss  an  opportunity  of  making 
herself  heard  in  the  beautiful  '  Qui  la  voce,'  and 
in  the  joyful  sparkling  polacoa.  The  chief  part 
however  in  the  opera,  m  a  musical  if  not  m  a 
dramatic  sense,  belongs  to  the  tenor.  Few  tenors 
since  the  time  of  Rubini,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  have  had  voices  sufficiently  hiffh  to  be 
able  to  sing  it  from  beginning  to  end  in  the 
original  keys.  Otherwise  the  ohiuming  romance  in 
the  first  act,  '  A  te  o  cara»*  and  the  melody  of  the 
final  ooncerted  piece— so  refined  and  so  devated 
in  character— could  not  but  tempt  our  Marios 
and  Giuglinis.  Both  these  artists  were^  in  &ct» 
frequently  heard  in  the  character  of  Arturo. 
The  company  for  which  *  I  Puritani*  was  written 
comprised  as  leading  vocalists,  Grisi,  Rubini, 
Tamburini,  and  Lablache ;  and  the  distribution 
of  characters  when  this  woric  was  first  performed 
was  the  same,  for  a  fow  years  at  least,  in  London 
as  in  Paris.  '  I  Puritani '  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Grisi  in  1835  ;  and 
the  'Puritani  season*  was  remembered  for  years 
afterwards,  and  is  still  cited  by  experienced 
habitu^  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  known. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  prima  donna^s  Gavatina 
and  of  her  polonaise  'Son  Vergin  vezzosa,*  of 
the  tenor's  romance,  and  of  his  leading  motive  ia 
the  concerted  piece  of  the  last  act ;  nor  must  wo 
forget  the  duet  in  three  movements  for  the  bari- 
tone and  bass — as  fully  developed  and  destined  to 
be  quite  as  popular  as  the  duet  for  the  two  sc^rani 
in  '  Norma.  As  regards  the  spirited  concluding 
movement  in  the  military  style,  with  its  vigorous 
accompaniment  of  brass  instruments,  Rossini, 
writing  of  the  opera  from  Paris  to  a  friend  at 
Milan,  observed:  'It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
describe  the  duet  for  the  two  basses ;  you  must 
have  heard  it  where  you  are.*  'I  Puritani*  was 
Bellini*s  last  opera.  Soon  after  its  production  he 
went  on  a  visit  to  an  English  friend,  Mr.  Lewis, 
at  Puteaux,  at  whose  house  he  was  attacked  with 
an  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered.  '  From 
his  youth  upwards,*  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Mould  in  his 
'Memoir  of  Bellini,*  '  Vinoenzo's  eagerness  in  his 
art  was  such  as  to  keep  him  at  the  piano  day 
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and  night,  till  he  was  obliged  fcmnbly  to  leave  it. 
The  ruling  paaeion  accompanied  him  through  his 
short  life,  and  by  the  aanduity  with  which  he 
pursued  it,  brought  on  the  dysentery  which  dosed 
his  brilliant  career,  peopling  his  last  hours  with 
the  figures  of  those  to  whom  his  wc^ks  were  so 
largely  indebted  for  their  success.  During  the 
moments  of  delirium  which  preceded  his  death, 
he  was  constantly  speaking  of  Lablache,  Tam* 
burini  and  Grrisi ;  and  one  of  his  last  recognisable 
impressions  was  that  he  was  present  at  a  brilliant 
representatioin  of  his  last  opera  at  the  Salle  Fa- 
vart.*  Bellini  died  on  Sept.  33, 1835,  in  the  33rd 
year  of  his  age — ^not  the  greatest,  but  by  fiur  the 
youngest,  of  many  admirM>Ie  composers  (as  Pur- 
oell,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Mendebsohn,  Harold)  who 
scarcely  lived  to  accomplish  half  the  allotted  years 
of  man.  It  has  been  said  that  Donixetti,  Bel- 
lini's contemporary  and  fellow-labourer,  bom  four 
years  before  nim,  outlived  him  by  thirteen  years; 

Jet  Donizetti  was  not  fifW-one  when  he  died, 
udge  Bellini  on  the  other  nand  bv  what  another 
of  lufl  contemporaries  did  during  the  first  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  career,  and  his  youthful  eneigy 
dwinmes  away  before  that  of  Rossini,  who 
was  but  twentv-six  when  he  produced  *Moe^ 
in  Egitto,'  and  who  had  previously  composed, 
amon£f  works  of  less  fiune,  'Tancredi,*  'II  Bar- 
biere,^  'Otello/  'La  Gazza  Ladra,*  and  'La 
Oenerentola.'  But  ^ven  if  Bellini  should  outlive 
Rossini — and  in  the  present  d^  'II  Barbiere' 
and  '  Semiramide'  are  the  only  Rossinian  operas 
which  are  played  as  often  as  'La Sonnambula' 
and  'Norma' — it  wouldstill  be  necessary  to  re- 
member that  BeUini  was  but  a  follower  of  Ros- 
sini, and  a  pupil  in  his  most  melodious  of  schools. 
Directly  after  Bellini's  death,  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  funeral,  the  Th^&tre  Italien  opened  for 
the  season  with  'IPuritani.'  The  performance 
must  have  been  a  sad  one ;  and  not  many  hours 
after  its  conclusion  the  artists  who  had  taken 
part  in  it  were  repeating  Bellini's  last  melodies, 
not  to  the  words  of  the  Italian  libretto,  but  to 
those  of  the  Catholic  service  for  the  dead.  The 
general  direction  of  the  ceremony  had  been  un- 
dertaken by  Rossini,  Cherubini,  Paer,  and  Ca- 
ra&;  the  musical  department  beinff  specially 
entrusted  to  Habeneck,  the  distinguished  con- 
ductor of  the  French  Opera.  In  Sie  Requiem 
Bervice  a  deep  impression  was  produced  by  a 
^Lacrymosa'  for  four  voices,  of  which  the  beauti- 
ful tenor  melody  in  the  third  act  of  '  I  Puritani* 
formed  the  fitting  theme.  The  movement  was 
sung  without  accompaniment  by  Rubini,  Iva- 
noff,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache.  The  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  and 
Bellini  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  P^  la 
Chaise.  Rossini,  who  had  done  so  much  for  his 
young  compatriot  during  his  life-time,  undertook 
the  duty  of  conveying  to  the  &ther  the  news  of 
his  deaUL  '  You  always  encouraged  the  object 
of  my  eternal  regret  in  his  labours,*  wrote  the 
old  &llini  in  reply ;  ' .  .  .  I  shall  never  cease  to 
remember  how  much  yon  did  for  my  son.  I  shall 
make  known  eveiywhere,  in  the  midst  of  my 
teare^  what  an  affectionate  heart  bdongs  to  tiie 
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great  Rossini ;  and  how  kind,  hoq>itaUe,  and  foil 
of  feeling  are  the  artists  of  France.'      [H.  8.  K] 

BELLOC,  Teresa  Gioboi,  was  bom  at  Mikn, 
of  French  parents,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  1804  at  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  in  that  city. 
One  of  her  first  rSles  was  Paisiello's  '  Nina,*  in 
which  she  was  so  successful  as  to  obtain  an 
engagement  at  the  same  theatre  for  the  following 
year.  She  sang  next  at  Paris  in  the  same  opera, 
in  Martini*s  *Cosa  Rara»*  and  other  pieces. 
Thence  she  visited  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Milan, 
where  she  appeared  in  the  carnival  of  1807,  and 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  At  Venice  in 
181 2  Rossini  wrote  for  her,  Raflfanelli,  and  F. 
Galli,  'L*Inganno  felice,*  and  at  Milan,  in  181 7, 
'La  Gazza  Ladra.*  In  the  latter  year  she  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  London  under  the 
name  of  Bellocohi,  and  succeeded  Mme.  Fedor. 
Though  a  good  singer  and  actress  in  comic  operas, 
she  md  not  please  much  here,  owing  to  the 
coarseness  of  her  voice  and  the  plainness  of  her 
person.  She  was  something  like  Storace,  with 
most  of  her  defects,  but  not  all  her  excellences. 
She  however  surprised  the  public,  towards  the 
dose  of  her  engagements  by  a  capital  perform- 
ance of  'Tancredi,*  for  which  nothing  could  be 
less  fitted  than  her  figure ;  but  the  music  suited 
her  voice,  and  her  singing  of  it  was  really  so 
good  as  to  atone  for  her  personal  i^pearance. 
She  sang  here  during  that  and  the  two  follow- 
ing seasons ;  and  in  i8ai  she  returned  to  Milan, 
sinking  there  throughout  that  year  and  the  next 
spnnff.  She  remained  there  tiie  whole  of  1823 
and  during  the  spring  of  24.  In  28  she  quitted 
the  stage.  [J.  M.] 

BELLOWS.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  air 
is  collected,  compressed,  and  propelled  through 
the  several  windtrunks  or  channels  of  an  oigan 
for  ultimate  redistribution  among  the  pipes. 

One  of  the  matters  of  greatest  importance  in 
an  organ  is  that  the  supply  of  wind  shall  be 
copious,  unvarying,  and  continuous; — that  n 
shall  possess  *«>od  lungs,*  as  Sebastian  Badi 
used  to  say.  x  et  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
singularly  for  firom  being  in  such  condition  woe 
the  early  organs ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which,  through  centuries,  the  desired 
consummation  was  gradually,  and  only  gradually, 
achieved.  In  the  4th  century  organs  were  blown 
by  bellows  formed  like  the*  ordinary  household 
bellows,  about  five  feet  in  length,  which  were 
'weighted'  by  two  men  standing  on  the  t(m ;  and 
as  the  men  who  performed  the  office  of  dead 
weight  one  day  might  be  fifty  pounds  heavier 
than  those  who  did  so  on  the  next,  it  is  dear 
that  the  tone,  speech,  and  power  <^  the  oorgan 
must  have  beeai  subject  to  constant  variation*  In 
the  nth  century  the  bellows — still  of  the  house- 
hold kind — were  blown  by  hand,  and  altbou^ 
a  nearer  approach  to  an  equal  wind  might  then 
with  care  have  been  to  some  extent  secured,  yet 
it  must  still  have  varied  with  the  muscular  power 
of  successive  blowers.  The  sides  or  folds  of  these 
primitive  contrivances  were  made  of  leather— 
'white  horse^s  hides,*  or  'shepis  skyn,*  as  the 
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old  acoonnts  inform  us — and  were  oonsequently 
subject  to  frequent  injury  from  strain  and  friction ; 
hence  the  constant  appearance  in  old  pt^ish 
accounts  of  such  entries  as  *Paid  for  mending 
of  the  gret  oi^n  bellowis,  and  the  small  organ 
bellowisy  7^.'  These  ever-recurring  fulures  at 
length  suggested  the  use  of  some  more  durable 
material,  and  wooden  Hba  were  substituted  for 
the  leather  folds.  This  improvement  was  effected 
as  long  ago  as  1419,  in  which  year,  as  we  learn 
from  ike  Fabric  Bolls  of  York  Minster,  John 
Couper,  a  carpentm',  received  'For  constructing 
the  rib$  of  the  bellows,  zii^.' 

These  beUows,  however  framed,  could  of  oourse 
give  only  an  intermittent  supply  of  wind,  being 
whoUy  inoperative  while  t^ing  drawn  open; 
consequently  two  at  the  least  were  always  re- 
quired, one  to  supply  wind  while  the  other  was 
replenishing.  A  more  'continuous'  supply,  though 
by  no  means  of  an  'unvarying'  strength,  was 
secured  by  the  use  of  a  oontoivance  like  the  or- 
dinary smith's  foige  bellows,  consisting  of  a  feeder 
below  and  a  diagonal  reservoir  above.  When 
this  focm  of  bellows  was  first  used,  or  finally 
abandoned,  are  matters  not  quite  clear ;  but  some 
disused  specimens  were  lying  in  a  lumber-room 
attached  to  Tong  church,  Shropshire,  as  late  as  the 
year  1 789.  Father  Smitii  (died  1 708)  occasionally 
put  something  of  the  kind  into  his  small  cabinet 
organs ;  but  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  correction  of  the  defects  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  diagonal  bellows. 

A  diagonal  bellows  was  formed  oi  two  pairs  of 
triangular-shaped  ribs  for  the  sides,  a  pair  of  par- 
allel ribs  for  tne  spreading  end,  a  bottom-board, 
a  top-board — all  attached  together  by  leathern 
hinges — and  the  superincumbent  weights.  For 
a  long  time  the  bellows  were  placed  with  the 
bottom  board  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  top 
board  rising,  and  the  whole  takhig  the  following 
outline  wh^  inflated : — 
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This  did  not  however  produce  a  uniform  current 
of  air,  but  a  somewhat  lighter  one  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  descent,  and  a  gradually 
increasing  one  during  the  closing.  This  arose 
from  two  causes.  The  first  was  connected  with 
the  weights.  A  weight  exercises  its  greatest 
influence  on  a  horizon^  surface,  and  loses  some 
of  that  influence  on  an  inclined  plane.  The 
second  was  due  to  the  varying  position  of  the 
wooden  ribs.  These  would  present  an  obtuse 
anglo  to  the  wind  in  the  bellows  when  inflated, 
thus— 


and  one  gradually  increasing  in  acuteness  as  it 
closed — 


The  top  weights  acquiring  greater  influence  as 


the  top  board  approached  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  side  and  end  folds  wedging  their  way 
into  the  wind,  the  two  actions  g^EMlually  iA- 
oreased  the  density  of  the  wind  to  one-fourteenth 
beyond  its  first  pressure.  Various  ingenious 
means  were  devised  for  coneoting  this  inequal- 
ity— as  accumulative  springs ;  a  counterpoise  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  descent  of  the  bellows ; 
a  string  of  leaden  weights  which  were  left  in 
suspension  as  the  bellows  descended,  etc. :  but 
the  simplest  and  perhaps  most  effectual  of  all 
was  that  adopted  by  some  of  the  German  organ- 
builders,  which  consisted  in  placing  the  bellows 
so  that  tiie  top  board  took  the  h(»izontal  posftion 
on  the  bellows  being  inflated— 


In  this  case  the  top  weights  exercised  their 
greatest  pressure  at  the  sts^tin^,  at  which  time 
the  ribs  exercised  their  least,  and  vice  versa, 

A  bellows  nevertheless  still  gave  but  an  inter- 
mittent supply,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  year 
1 763  that  an  approach  towards  a  successful  com- 
bination of  a  feeder  and  a  reservoir  was  made, 
by  a  clockmaker  of  the  name  of  Oumming. 
lliis  bellows  had  something  of  the  form  shown 
in  the  following  outline  :— 


It  presented  the  mistake  however  of  having 
the  two  double  sets  of  ribs  folding  the  same  way, 
which  continued  the  defect  in  the  increasing 
pressure  of  wind  during  the  closing,  that  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  diagonal  bellows. 
This  led  to  the  upper  set  being  inverted,  thus — 


i 


1. 


The  upper  set  thus  giving  more  room  to  the 
wind  as  the  lower  gave  less,  the  one  remedied 
the  defect  the  other  was  calculated  to  cause. 
Thus  the  desired  'copious,  unvarying,  and  con- 
tinuous* supply  of  wind  was  at  length  secured. 

There  are  certain  disturbances  which  arise 
from  the  manner  of  the  consumption  of  the 
wind. 

It  is  essential  that  the  bellows  of  an  organ 
should  yield  a  steady  as  well  as  an  ample  supply. 
The  improved  bellows  being  capable  of  the 
latter,  the  even  flow  was  nevertheless  apt  to  be 
disturbed  from  one  of  many  causes.  A  prolific 
source  of  unsteadiness  was  unskilfiilnesB  on  the 
part  of  the  blower.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  stroke  the  wind,  in  passing  into  the  reservoir, 
has  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  siuiiMie 
weights   and  raise  the  top- board,  and  at  its 
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tarmination  the  surface  weights  have  gently  to 
resume  their  oompressing  force  on  the  wind.  But 
if  the  stroke  be  begun  or  concluded  too  suddenly 
there  will  be  a  momentary  over-compression  or 
a  jerk  in  the  wind,  resulting  in  either  case  in  a 
disturbance  of  the  smooth  sounding  of  the  pipes. 
Again,  if  several  large  pipes  are  sounded 
together,  by  many  bass  keys  being  put  down 
simultaneously,  there  will  be  a  great  demand 
upon  the  wind  supply,  and  a  consequent  po>>^ 
bility  of  the  small  pipes  in  the  treble  not  being 
properly  *  fed,*  the  result  in  that  case  being  a 
momentary  weakness  or  tremulousness  in  their 
speech.  On  letting  the  several  bass  keys  sud- 
denly rise,  the  consumption  of  wind  would  as 
suddenly  be  checked,  and  by  thus  causing  for  a 
moment  a  slight  over-compression,  the  sensitive 
small  pipes  would  sound  too  sharp  and  strong. 
These  t^encies  suggested  the  application  of  a 
small  self-acting  reservoir  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  pipes,  which  should  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  ordinary  wind -supply  as 
occasion  miffht  require ;  and  such  an  apMratus 
was  successnilly  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  bishop, 
which  consisted  of  side  and  end  ribs,  and  a  board, 
not  unlike  a  small  'feeder,*  with  strong  springs 
behind  placed  horixontally  or  vertically  over  a 
hole  cut  in  the  wind-chest  or  wind-trunk,  the 
whole  being  called  a  'concussion  bellows.* 


When  at  rest  the  concussion  bellows  stands 
about  half  way  open,  and  charged  to  that  extent 
with  air.  If  a  sudden  and  great  demand  is  made 
upon  the  wind  it  immediately  doses,  adding  its 
contents  to  the  average  supply ;  and  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  redundance  it  expands,  and  so 
reduces  it  to  the  average.  [E.  J.  H.] 

BELI^.  Musical  instruments  of  metal,  sound- 
ed by  percussion,  and  consisting  of  a  cup  or  bowl, 
caused  to  vibrate  by  the  blow  of  a  'clapper'  or 
hammer  on  the  inner  or  outer  surfiuse  of  the  bell. 
The  external  stroke,  however,  is  only  applied  in 
special  cases,  as  when  a  large  bell  is  oonnected 
with  a  clock,  and  the  hours  struck  upon  it  with 
an  external  hammer  worked  by  mechanical 
means ;  or  when  a  series  of  bells  are  arranged  so 
that  set  compositions  can  be  played  upon  them 
by  a  series  of  such  hammers,  and  witn  musical 
precision.  [See  Carillons.]  A  fixed  bell  can  also 
be  played  by  an  internal  hammer  pulled  or  struck 
agamst  the  inside.^  But  the  essential  and  typical 
form  of  the  bell  is  that  in  which  the  stroke  is 
given  by  a  movable  clapper  hung  within  the 
bell,  and  caused  to  strike  by  swinging  the  latter, 
either  by  hand  (in  the  case  of  small  bells)  or  by 
a  wheel  and  pulley  system  in  the  case  of  large 
ones.  Bells  have  also  been  extensively  used  as 
personal  ornaments  and  decorations,  £rom  those 
on  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  Jewish  hi|fh- 
priest  to  those  whidi  formed  the  appendages  of 
the  head-drcss  of  the  mediaeval  jester.    This  de- 
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corative  use  of  bells  has  also  been  appHed  to 
d<»ne8tic  animals ;  and  the  bells  of  the  English 
waggoner*s  team  were  formerly  as  common  am 
appendage  as  the  sheep-bells  and  goat-bells  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  and  the  cow-beUs  in 
the  New  Forest,  still  are.  In  these  cases  the 
sound  of  the  bell  is  excited  by  the  movements 
of  the  body.  But  in  all  these  forms  or  ap- 
plications of  the  bell  the  principle  is  the  same ; 
it  is  an  instrument  with  a  haxnmer  hung  loose 
inside  it,  and  caused  to  sound  by  the  agitation, 
regular  or  irregular,  communicated  to  it,  and 
by  which  the  hammer  is  made  to  strike  against 
the  inside.  It  is  important  to  note  this  as  the 
essential  characteristic  of  bells,  and  that  which 
distinguishes  their  special  place  among  musical 
instruments.  Of  music,  in  the  artistic  sense  of 
the  word,  bells  in  their  true  form  are  hardly 
a^ble.  They  may  be  tuned  to  a  regular  scale, 
and  sounded  in  various  successions,  but  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  sound  by  swinging  the 
bell  till  the  clapper  hits  it  (by  which  method 
alone  the  full  sound  can  be  elicited)  necessarily 
precludes  anything  like  the  exactitude  in  time  or 
the  variation  in  intensity  by  which  form  and  ex- 
pression are  given  to  musia  All  the  contrivancea 
for  performing  music  on  bells  with  inAft>i^nif>iv) 
precision  involve  a  greater  or  less  departure  from 
the  true  principle  of  the  bell,  and  an  impairing 
of  its  characteristic  sound  by  fixing  it  ini^ead  <3 
letting  it  swing  freely.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  bells  form  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
the  music  of  art  and  the  music  of  nature ;  their 
fixed  tone  and  synchronous  vibrations  connecting 
them  with  the  art,  while  the  irr^pilar  and  Ibnnleas 
character  of  the  music  produced  from  them  even 
by  the  best  peal-ringers,  partakes  of  the  wildness 
and  vague  cnaracter  of  natural  sounds.  It  is  this 
wildness  of  charaoter  which  is  <me  of  the  great 
charms  of  bell-music  on  a  laige  scale,  and  which 
has  caused  it  to  be  so  much  interwoven  with  the 
associations  of  men,  both  in  real  life  and  in  ima- 
ginative literature. 

Like  the  harp,  the  bell  is  pro-historic  in  its 
origin ;  nor  womd  it  serve  muSb.  purpose  here  to 
speculate  upon  the  probable  origin  or  earliest 
form  of  the  bell,  or  which  in  fiact  we  know 
nothing ;  or  even  to  dwell  oa  the  very  uncertain 
archseology  of  the  instrument.  The  records  of 
almost  all  nations  of  whose  eariy  history  we 
know  anything  imply  the  use  of  bells  in  cme 
shape  or  another ;  generally,  it  would  seem,  as  a 
sign  or  proclamation,  just  as  the  railway  bell,  the 
church  bell,  and  'tiiat  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the 
dinner-bell,*  are  still  used.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  real  development  of  bells  and 
bell-ringing  into  their  highest  fonn  is  due  to  the 
art  and  &e  ecclesiastical  fervour  combined  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  influences  which  led  to 
the  development  of  bell-ringing  and  bell-founding 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  led  to  the 

Ct  development  of  architecture  in  the  oathe- 
form.  Not  that  either  architecture  or  bells 
were  necessarily  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
predominance;  but  that  the  church  being  the 
great  power  and  central  influence  of  medueval 
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Europe,  the  art  of  the  time  was  all  drawn  into 
its  service,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  bells 
having  been,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
the  Christian  era,  introduced  as  an  appendage  to 
places  of  worship,  their  development,  with  all 
the  art  and  science  which  the  mcMdiseval  workmen 
had  at  command^  became  almost  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  church  architecture)  and 
their  sounds  associated  in  an  especial  degree  with 
church  celebrations.  The  form  of  bell  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  perfected  by  medieval  bell- 
founders  (for  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  type  upon 
which  no  essential  or  radical  improvement  can 
be  made)  is  that  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
in  which  also  the  principal  component  parts  of 
the  bell  are  distinguished. 
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No.  1. 


E  No.  2. 


The  elevation  of  the  exterior  of  the  bell 
explains  itself;  the  section  shows  the  relative 
thickness  and  shape  of  the  metal ;  the  thickest 
portion,  the  'sound -bow,*  A,  against  which  the 
clapper  strikes,  is  usually  -j^th  of  the  total 
diameter  of  the  bell  at  the  lip.  The  half-section 
marked  No.  i  shows  the  old  method  of  providing 
for  the  hanging  of  the  bell  and  the  attachment 
of  the  clapper;  the  loops  called  'canons,*  B, 
being  cast  on  solid  to  receive  the  iron  straps  by 
whidi  the  bell  is  fixed  to  the  stock,  and  the  bolt, 

C,  for  attaching  the  clapper  also  cast  solid  on 
the  inside  of  the  bell.  It  is  necessary  that  G 
should  be  well  below  the  line  of  axis  on  which 
the  bell  swings,  so  as  to  describe  an  appreciable 
circle  around  the  axis,  otherwise  there  will  be 
no  leverage  to  drive  the  clapper,  and  it  will  not 
fly  properly.  The  swing  of  the  clapper  is  further 
ensured   and  accelerate   by  the   small  piece, 

D,  called  the  'flight,*  caet  on  to  the  striking 
part  to  inoretse  the  impetus  of  the  blow.    Half- 


section  No.  a  shows  a  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  and  clapper  recommended  by  Sir  E.  Beckett, 
and  adopted  in  a  good  many  instances  by  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Loughborough,  in  which  canons  are 
dispensed  with,  and  a  thick  crown,  E,  is  used 
with  bolt  holes  through  which  the  bell  is  bolted 
to  the  stock,  and  a  larger  hole  in  the  centre 
through  which  the  clapper-bolt  is  also  fixed  to 
the  stock,  instead  of  being  cast  on  to  the  beU. 
The  advantage  of  this  pla^  is  that  the  bell  can 
easily  be  turned  on  the  stock,  the  clapper-bolt 
(which  is  circular  where  it  passes  through  the 
bell)  remaining  stationary,  and  thus  the  blow 
of  the  clapper  can  be  directed  against  a  new 
portion  of  the  sound-bow,  should  the  original 
striking  place  have  become  worn  or  show  any 
tendency  to  crack. 

The  material  of  which  bells  are  composed  is  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  wluch  in  the  old  bells 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  proportion  of 
about  3  to  I.  Modem  experiment  has  given  rise 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  this  combinaticm 
gave  the  best  sound,  and  the  proportion  of  tin 
might  even  be  increased  with  advantage  to  the 
sound,  this  proportion  represents  the  extreme 
amount  of  tin  which  can  be  used  without  the 
danger  of  rendering  the  metal  brittle  and  liable 
to  crack,  and  that  in  regard  to  this  consideration 
a  margin  within  that  proportion  of  tin  is  safer. 
23  of  copper  to  7  of  tm  was  used  for  the  West- 
minster bells  in  the  Victoria  Tower.  Any  consider- 
ably larger  proportion  of  copper  than  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  tendency  to  render  the 
metal  too  soft,  and  impair  the  brilliancy  of  its 
tone. 

The  conclusion  that  the  special  shape  figured 
above,  or  something  near  it,  is  the  best  for  a  bell, 
has  no  basis  that  any  one  seems  to  know  of  ex- 
cept experience.  It  has  been  theoretically  main- 
tained that  plain  hemispherical  bells  ought  to 
give  the  best  and  purest  tone,  but  except  on  a 
small  scale  it  is  not  found  to  be  so ;  the  result 
being  either  that  the  tone  is  very  heavy  and 
dead,  or  that  when  forced  by  hard  striking  it  is 
unmusical  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Sets  of 
hemispherical  bells  have  lately  been  made  of 
larger  size,  and  with  more  success  than  before ; 
they  require,  however,  to  be  fixed  and  struck, 
and  not  swung  ;  their  tone  when  not  struck 
too  heavily  is  not  unpleasing,  but  quite  inferior 
in  power  amd  brightness  to  that  of  a  swung  bell 
of  the  usual  form.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  though 
this  fact  again  is  equally  inexplicable,  or  at  least 
unexplained,  that  large  and  small  bells  require 
somewhat  differing  shape  and  proportions  to 
realise  the  best  sound.  That  the  proportionate 
thickness  or  weight  of  metal  for  producing  the 
best  results  should  be  different  for  large  and 
small  bells,  it  is  more  easy  to  understand.  For 
a  large  bell,  such  as  6-feet  diameter,  experience 
seems  to  give  a  thickness  of  -^  of  the  diameter 
as  the  b^  proportion.  Smaller  bells  will  bear 
a  somewhat  greater  proportionate  thickness,  and 
the  proportionate  thickness— that  is  to  say,  the 
proportionate  weight  of  metal  to  the  note  pro- 
duced— is  always  increased  in  a  large  peal,  from 
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the  lower  to  tlie  tipper  notes  of  the  scale.  Thjd 
thinner  the  bell  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  metal,  it  should  be  oos^ed,  the  deeper  is  the 
pitch :  so  that  if  the  same  proportionate  thickness 
were  preserved  in  the  treble  as  in  the  tenor  of 
a  peat,  the  former  would  have  to  be  made  of 
too  small  size  and  too  little  weight  of  metal  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  tenor.  By  adding 
to  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the  treble,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  it  of  laiger  size  and  heavier 
metal  while  preserving  the  high  pitch.  This 
effect  of  thickness  on  pitch  is  a  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  ordenng  a  peal  of  bells,  and 
deciding  what  scale  or  pitch  is  to  be  adopted. 
The  cost  of  the  bells  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  metal,  and  the  question  therefore  is, 
given  so  much  metal,  in  what  form  to  cast  it  so 
as  to  get  the  best  e£^t  from  it.  This  will  often 
be  best  realised  by  not  endeavouring  to  get  too 
deep  a  tone  from  the  peal ;  a  peal  tuned  in  the 
scale  of  E  or  of  F  may  be  equally  cast  with  the 
same  amount  of  metal,  but  will  not  be  equally 
good,  as  either  the  £  peal  in  that  case  must  be 
too  thin,  or  the  F  peal  too  thick.  Where  the 
amount  of  metal  is  limited,  therefore,  the  higher 
pitch  will  give  the  best  result,  and  enable  the 
metal  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  precise  note  which  a  bell  of  a  certain 
shape,  size,  and  weight  will  produce  is  almost  a 
matter  of  experience;  but  the  proportion  be- 
tween size  and  relative  dimensions  and  pitch  is 
capable  of  being  approximately  tabulated.  The 
average  modiUtis  of  the  finest  of  the  large  bells 
of  Europe,  as  between  size  and  weight,  is  given 
by  Sir  £.  Beckett  (to  whose  work  on  Clocks 
and  Bells  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  detailed 
information  on  some  of  the  points  touched  upon 
here),  as  lo  cwt.  of  metal  for  a  bell  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  as  the  weight  of  metal  varies  as  the 
cube  of  the  diameter,  a  bell  of  4  feet  diameter 
would  consume  nearly  25  cwt.,  and  one  of  6  feet 
diameter  4  tons  of  metal.  A  bell  of  this  last- 
named  weight  would,  with  the  best  and  most 
effective  disposition  of  the  metal,  give  the  note 
tenor  G;  and  the  pitch  for  other  sizes  may  be 
deduced  from  this,  on  the  rule  that  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  seoond  in  bells  varies  as 
(thickness)* 
diameter 

Where  a  set  of  bells  are  in  precisely  similar 
proportions  throughout,  their  dimensions  would 
be  simply  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  seoond  of  the  notes  they  were 
intended  to  sound.  But  as  in  practice  the  higher 
pitched  bells  are  always  made  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  than  the  lower  ones,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  above,  the  problem  cannot 
for  practical  purposes  be  stated  in  the  simple 
form  of  inverse  ratio.  Bells,  it  may  be  observed, 
are  tuned  by  turning  out  a  small  portion  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  thickest  part  or  sound-bow, 
when  they  are  too  sharp,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
thickness  and  thereby  flatten  them,  or  by  similarly 
turning  off  a  small  portion  frtnn  the  edge  of  the 
rim,  so  as  to  reduce  the  diameter,  when  it  is 
dflshred  to  sharpen  them.     This  latter  process, 
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however,  impairs  the  shape,  and  is  apt  also  to 
injure  the  tone  of  the  bell ;  and  if  the  casting 
cannot  be  so  accurately  regulated  as  to  give 
hope  of  ensuring  correctness  at  first,  it  is  b^ter 
to  let  any  excess  be  on  the  side  of  sharpness, 
which  can  be  corrected  without  damaging  the 
bell.  In  the  case  of  large  peals  the  plan  has 
sometimes  been  followed  of  casting  all  the 
smaller  bells  a  trifle  thick,  so  that  if  the  whole 
peal  is  not  preciselv  in  tune,  the  tuning  may  all 
fall  on  the  smaller  bells,  which  will  be  reduced  in 
thickness  till  they  are  brought  down  to  the  pitch 
to  range  correctly  with  the  larger  ones.  Bells  are 
however  now  cast  with  considerable  accuracy, 
and  the  turning  out  of  a  nearly  perfect,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  a  'maiden'  peal,  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence ;  though  it  must  be  said  that  peals  are 
not  unfrequently  so  called  which  are  not  as  per- 
fectly in  tune  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  which  are 
left  untouched  in  order  to  claim  the  credit  of 
being  a  'maiden'  set.  This  ought  never  to  be 
allowed ;  in  fact  a  much  more  rigorous  standard 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  tuning  bells  than  is 
usual :  the  number  of  bells  not  properly  in  tune 
with  each  other  which  we  hear  is  a  constant 
annoyance  to  those  whose  ears  can  detect  the 
falsity,  and  perhaps  does  something  towards  con- 
firming other  listeners  in  their  defidenoy  <^  what 
is  called  'ear.' 

The  casting  of  a  large  bell  is  an  operation  re- 
quiring considerable  preparation  and  a  great  deal 
of  nicety  of  workmanship.  The  first  process  is 
to  form  the  model  of  the  inside  surmoe  of  the 
bell,  or  the  core,  which  is  done  on  a  conical- 
shaped  base  of  iron  or  brickwork ;  the  clay,  after 
being  approximately  modelled  by  hand,  is  lm>ught 
to  the  correct  mould  by  means  of  what  is  called 
a  'sweep,'  which  is  a  flat  piece  of  hard  wood 
with  one  of  its  edges  cut  to  the  section  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell,  and  which  is  attached  to  a 
pivot  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  core,  and  then 
'swept'  round  the  clay  until  the  model  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell  is  correctly  farmed.  The  core 
is  then  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  either  by  a  fire 
lighted  under  it  (if  it  is  on  a  brick  base),  or 
by  being  placed  bodily  in  an  oven  (if  it  is  on  an 
iron  base).  The  next  point  is  to  obtain  the  outer 
shape  of  the  bell,  and  its  thickness.  There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  this.  The  method  which  used 
to  be  universally  adopted  was  to  make  upon  the 
core,  after  it  was  dried,  a  model  of  the  thickness 
of  the  bell  in  clay,  the  outer  shape  of  the  bell 
being  obtained  by  another  sweep  operating  in 
the  same  way,  and  turning  on  the  same  centre  as 
that  which  formed  the  inside  shape ;  .then  upon 
this,  when  dry,  to  build  a  cover  or  cope,  the 
inner  side  of  *which  closely  followed  the  outer 
shape  of  the  bell.  This  cope,  going  like  an 
extinguisher  over  the  whole,  was  strengthened 
with  haybands,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  models, 
with  pieces  of  iron  worked  into  it,  so  that  when 
made  it  could  be  bodily  lifted  off,  the  clay  bell 
previously  made  on  the  core  broken  away,  and 
the  cope  replaced,  leaving  between'  it  and  the 
core  the  precise  shape  and  thickness  of  the  bell. 
Hie  difficulty  however  of  getting  a  good  external 
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fimsh  in  tills  way  mast  have  been  considerable. 
The  method  now  usually  employed  is  to  dispense 
with  the  operation  of  making  the  clay  '  thickness ' 
altogether,  and  to  have  a  metal  cope  larger  than 
the  size  of  the  bell,  and  lined  with  clay,  in  which 
the  external  model  of  the  bell  is  then  formed  by 
an  inverted  sweep,  acting  on  the  inside  sur&ce ; 
the  cope  is  then  turned  over  the  core,  fmd  the 
exact  model  of  the  bell  is  represented,  of  course, 
by  the  space  between  them.  The  direct  action  of 
the  sweep  secures  a  more  finished  exterior  surface 
than  witn  the  old  hand-made  cope ;  and  another 
advantage  is  that  the  iron  co(^  can  be  bolted 
down  to  a  plate  below  the  core,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  thing  perfectly  steady  for  the  casting, 
and  greatly  faoihtate  the  process  of  getting  it 
into  the  sand.  The  mould  which  gives  the  shape 
of  the  top  of  the  bell,  with  the  clapper -ring 
and  the  ears  or  'canons*  for  fixing  the  bell  to 
the  stock,  is  added  to  the  model  by  a  separate 
process,  and  the  whole  is  then  imbedded  m  the 
sand  of  the  casting-room  with  the  mouth  down- 
ward, and  the  metal  run  in  and  left  to  cooL 

Bells  have  occasionally  been  used  in  the  or- 
chestra, though  hardly  in  any  sense  which  can 
justify  their  being  included  among  archestral 
instruments ;  since  when  used  singly  and  sounded 
by  swinging  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  they  are  in- 
variably intended  to  give  what  may  be  called 
'local  colour*  to  a  dramatic  scene;  to  suggest 
aooiething  beyond  or  apart  from  the  orchestra,  as 
the  prison-bdl  in  the  'Trovatore,'  the  goat-bell 
in  *Dinorah,'  or  the  vesper-bell  in  Bennett's 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  overture.  Mozart  has, 
however,  used  a  frame  of  beUs  played  by  a  key- 
board like  that  of  a  pianoforte  ('Glockenspiel') 
in  the  score  of  'Die  ZauberflOte,'  to  represent 
the  effect  of  Papageno's  bells  which  are  visibly 
present  in  his  head-dress,  though  actually  played 
in  the  band.  The  same  instrument  has  been 
used  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  by  one  or 
two  other  operatic  composers,  but  always  for 
stage  effect  rather  than  for  directly  musical 
ponxMes.  A  recent  idea  of  some  English  organ- 
builders  has  been  the  attachment  of  a  scale  of 
bells  to  an  organ,  which  are  sounded  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  the  ordinary  stops  on 
drawing  a  stop-head  which  brings  them  under 
the  control  of  the  keys ;  but  the  addition  is  com« 
pletely  out  of  keeping  with  the  genius  of  the 
organ,  and  is  available  rather  for  '  sensational ' 
effects  than  as  a  real  addition  to  the  proper  range 
of  the  instrument.  All  these  experiments  only 
serve  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  bell-music  does 
not  belong  to  the  region  of  musical  art  properly 
so  called ;  and  attempts  to  drag  the  bell  from  its 
proper  sphere,  and  force  frt>m  it  an  expression 
foreign  to  its  nature,  have  never  permanently 
succeeded^  [H.  H.  S.] 

BELLS  are  rung  in  peal  in  the  British  Islands 
only,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rings  of 
bells  in  America  and  the  Colonies.  On  the  Con- 
tinent they  are  simply  clashed,  being  swung  with 
a  lever — the  notes  of  the  bells  not  being  arranged 
in  any  special  order.  In  our  islands  it  is  usual 
to  tune  bells  in  the  diatonic  scale,  and  they 
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are  then  rung  in  order  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 

To  enable  the  ringers  to  do  this  with  accuracy, 
and  also  to  enable  them  to  change  the  order  in 
which  the  bells  strike  by  proper  methods  (see 
Changb-Ringing),  bells  are  hung  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations  : — 

Fig.  1. 


They  are  first  carefully  secured  by  iron  bolts 
and  braces  through  the  ears  or  'canons,*  K,  to 
the  stock  A  (Fig.  i)  which  is  fitted  with  axles  or 
gudgeons  of  iron,  M,  working  in  brass  or  gun- 
metal  bearings.  The  stock  is  fitted  wi&  a 
wheel,  E,  and  a  stay,  B ;  and  a  ground  pulley,  N, 
is  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  belfry.  By  pulling 
the  rope,  F,  the  bell  is  gradually  swung  till  she 
stands  mouth  upwards,  as  shown  in  Figs,  a  and 
3,  when  she  is  maintained  in  this  position  by  the 
stay  B,  and  slider  C,  which  prevent  her  fin)m 

Fig.  a. 


falling  over  (or  turning  clean  round).  It  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  rope,  F,  has  been  pulled 
enough  to  bring  the  fillet  or  *  sallie  pin,*  G,  down 
to  the  nearest  point  to  the  ground  pulley,  K,  that 
it  can  reach,  it  would  in  swinging  past  that  point 
raise  l^e  rope;  this  gives  the  ringer  a  second 
puU,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  a,  and 
this  is  called  the  'hand-stroke'  pulL    Now  by 
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following  wiih  the  eye  the  motion  of  the  bell  aa 
indicated  by  the  arrow  in  No.  2,  she  will  be 
seen  to  turn  over,  bringing  the  fillet  G  past  N  ; 
then,  winding  the  rope  round  the  wheel  as  she 
moves,  she  will  arrive  at  the  position  of  the  bell 
IB  Fig.  3 — this  is  called  the  '  back-stroke '  blow. 

Fia.  3. 


The  first  thing  %  ringer  has  to  learn  is  so  to 
swing  his  bell  by  the  use  of  the  rope,  that  he  can 
be  quite  certain  to  bring  her  from  one  stroke  to 
another,  pulling  her  with  proper  judgment,  so  as 
just  to  throw  her  over  the  balance  as  shown  in 
Figs,  a  and  3.  If  however  too  much  force  is 
used,  there  is  a  danger  of  breaking  the  stay  or 
some  other  part  of  the  machinery,  and  the  ringer 
himself  may  be  seriously  injured. 

An  alteration  in  the  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  to  the  stock  has  been  invented  by  Sir  £. 
Beckett,  though  only  occasionally  carried  out. 
By  the  ordinary  make  the  'canons'  for  hanging 
are  so  arranged  as  to  serve  only  for  one  position 
of  the  bell  in  regard  to  the  stock,  so  that  turning 
the  bell  in  order  to  get  the  stroke  of  the  clapper 
in  a  new  position,  after  it  has  worn  the  bell,  is 
impossible.  Sir  E.  Beckett's  plan  consists  in 
having  only  four  instead  of  six  canons,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  forming  a  cross,  on 
plan,  on  the  crown  of  the  bell.  By  this  means 
the  position  of  the  bell  can  be  altered  by  merely 
unstrapping  it  and  turning  it  on  the  stock.  As 
the  clapper  must  always  fly  in  the  same  plane, 
it  is  in  this  plan  bolted  to  the  stock,  the  bolt 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  oentre  of  the  crown 
of  the  bell.  [C.  A.  W.  T.] 

BELLY.  The  belly  or  upper  part  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  violin  tribe,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all,  as  it  is  the  first  to  receive 
through  the  bridge  the  vibrations  of  the  strings, 
and  to  communicate  them  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  instrument.  Soft  wood  being  more  easily  set 
in  vibration  in  all  its  parts,  the  belly  is  invariably 
made  of  deal,  while  the  back  and  sides,  which 
are  not  inten<ied  to  vibrate  to  the  same  extent, 
but  rather  to  throw  back  the  waves  of  sound,  are 
made  of  harder  wood — ^maple. 

As  a  rule,  wood  of  narrow  grain  is  preferred  for 
the  belly,  although  there  are  some  fine  old  instru- 
ments with  bellies  of  wide-grained  wood.  The 
thickness  of  the  belly  is  also  of  very  great  im- 
-^rtance :  if  too  thick,  the  instnmient  will  be 
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weak  in  tone ;  if  too  thin,  the  tone  will  be  hollow 
and  bellowing.  The  power  of  resonance  is  en- 
hanced by  the  slightly  arched  form  of  the  belly. 
The  wood  is  thickest  in  the  centre,  and  gradually 
gets  thinner  toward  the  sides.  Tlie  gradation 
in  which  this  is  executed  varies  greatly  with 
different  makers,  and  also  depends  on  the  special 
qualities  of  the  individual  piece  of  wood  of  which 
a  belly  is  made.  The  position  and  shape  of  the 
so-called /-holes  likewise  greatly  influence  the 
quality  of  tone.  The  great  makers  of  the  Brescia 
school,  Caspar  da  Salo  and  Maggini,  made  the 
/-holes  large  and  almost  upright;  the  Amatis, 
Stradivari,  and  Guameri  gave  them  a  more 
slanting  position,  made  them  smaller,  and  in- 
finitely more  graceful  in  shape.  Close  to  the 
edge  the  belly  is  inlaid  with  a  single  or  double 
line  of  purding,  which  is  merely  intended  to 
improve  the  outward  appearance  of  the  instru- 
ment. [P.  D  ] 
BELLY  or  SOUNDBOARD  of  pianoforte. 
(Fr.  La  Table  ^harmonie ;  Ital.  Tavola  armonica ; 
Ger.  JU»onan2i)oden^  JUsonanztafd),  The  broad 
flat  of  wood,  usually  of  Swiss  pine,  extended 
under  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte,  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  bridge  of  hard  wood  over  which 
they  are  stretched,  is  technically  called  the  belly, 
but  is  also  called  the  sound-  or  sounding-board. 
The  strings  when  set  in  vibration,  owing  to 
their  small  sur&ce  in  contact  with  the  air,  would 
be  scarcely  audible,  were  it  not  for  the  belly, 
an  auxiliary  vibrating  body  of  laige  surface,  to 
reinforce  them.  Thus  the  tone  of  a. pianoforte 
essentially  depends  upon  the  movement  and  vari- 
able pressure  of  the  strings  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  bridge,  by  which  their  vibrations 
are  conveyed  to  the  belly  to  be  intensified  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  fibres  of  this  elastic  support. 
There  is  no  sonorous  body  for  which  we  may 
calculate  movement  under  varied  conditions,  and 
then  verify  the  calculation  by  trial,  to  compare 
with  a  stretched  string.  The  problrai  is  far 
more  complicated  of  a  resonant  surface,  as  the 
belly,  and  appears  to  have  offered  less  attraction 
to  research.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  Chladni 
for  what  we  know  of  the  forms  of  vibration  of 
resounding  substances.  His  determination  of  the 
nodal  lines  by  means  of  fine  sand  placed  upon 
vibrating  surfaces  has  been  of  great  importance 
to  theory,  and  has  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  law  of  the  practice  of  ribbing  the 
belly  diagonally  to  the  direction  of  the  grain 
with  slender  bars  of  pine  has  been  finally 
established  by  Dr.  Schafhaeutl,  who  has  proved 
that  this  contrivance  creates  nodal  lines  of  rest, 
and  prevents  the  transversal  vibration  of  the 
belly  as  a  whole  which  would  be  inimical  to 
the  production  of  tone.  But  up  to  this  time, 
in  the  construction  of  bellies,  experiment  alone 
has  effected  what  has  been  achieved.  The 
difference  in  the  character  of  tone  of  piano- 
fortes by  different  makers,  depends  very  much 
upon  variations  in  the  proportions,  direction  of 
the  grain,  and  barring  of  the  beUy  ;  but  as  other 
important  variations  of  structure  invariably  and 
simultaneously  exist,  the  question  is  too  complex 
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wet  to  be  aatiBfactorilj  answered.  The  fuiiher 
deacriptioii  and  histoiy  of  belly  will  be  found 
under  Pianofobts.  [A.  J.  H*] 

BELMONTE  XJND  CONSTANZA,  odeb 
DTK  Entfdhbuno  aus  DEM  Skrail,  an  opera  in 
four  acts,  words  by  Bretzner,  music  by  Jobann 
Andre;  produced  at  Berlin  May  26,  1781.  It  is 
only  worth  mention  because  the  libretto,  as 
altered  by  Stephanie,  was  set  by  Mozart  under 
the  dtle  of  *  Die  EntHihrung,'  etc.  [See  p.  66  a.] 

BELSHAZZAB.  An  oratorio  of  Handers, 
occurring  in  the  series  between  'Joseph*  and 
•  Hercules  * ;  words  by  Jennens,  much  reduced  by 
Handel.  Dates  on  autograph  (in  Buckingham 
Palace) — at  beginning,  August  23, 1 744 ;  at  end 
of  first  part,  Scored  Sept.  15,  ditto;  end  of 
second  party  Sept.  10,  ditto.  First  performance 
at  tiie  King's  ^eatre  on  Wednesday  March  37, 
1745,  announced  as  Belteshazzar.  The  oratorio 
was  revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on 
March  19,  1847.  [G.] 

BEMETZRIEDER,  bom  in  Alsace  in  1743, 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  engaged  as  teacher  of 
music  to  the  daughter  of  Diderot,  whose  patron- 
age was  of  great  service  to  him.  In  1783  he 
left  Paris  for  London,  and  there  he  <^ed  in 
181 7.  He  published  both  in  London  and  Paris 
several  didactic  works  on  music,  one  of  which, 
'Le9ons  de  clave9in*  (Paris,  1771),  was  often 
republished  in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  In 
the  contest  between  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinnists 
he  wrote  on  the  side  of  toleration.  Diderot  re- 
wrote the  work  just  named  —  a  questionable 
benefit,  except  as  far  as  s^le  is  concerned. 

B£M0L,  the  French  term  for  Flat.  For  the 
origin  of  the  name  see  the  article  Aooidbntals. 

BEND  A,  Hans  Geobg,  a  weaver,  and  wan- 
dering performer  on  several  instruments,  belonged 
to  the  village  of  Alt-Benatka  in  Bohemia,  and 
was  the  head  of  a  celebrated  family  of  artists. 
His  four  sons,  Franz,  Johann,  Geoig,  and  Joseph, 
all  devoted  themselves  to  music. 

(i)  Franz  Benda.  Bom  Nov.  25,  1709,  re- 
markable as  the  foimder  of  a  special  violin  school. 
He  was  brought  up  under  Graun  and  Quanz,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  former  became  (i  771)  concert- 
meister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  flute  con- 
certos he  thereafter  aooompanied.  In  his  manner 
of  playing  he  especially  affected  the  cantabile. 
His  published  (posthumous)  works  consist  of 
twelve  solos  for  the  violin  (Paris),  'Etudes  de 
Violon,  ou  Caprices,'  2  books,  and  'Exercises 
TOogr.  pour  le  Violon,'  i  book  (Leipzig,  KUhnel). 
He  died  at  Potsdam,  March  7,  1786.  His 
second  daughter,  Caroline,  married  Capellmeister 
Wolff,  and  his  fourth,  Julianne,  Capellmeister 
Reichardt.  His  eldest  son,  Friedrich,  bom  1 745, 
was  esteemed  as  an  excellent  player  on  the  violin 
and  clavier,  and  his  compositions — the  cantatas 
'Pygmalion'  and  'Die  Grazien,'  an  oratorio  'Die 
Janger  am  Grabe  des  Auferstandenen,'  an  opera 
'Orpheus,'  and  various  works  for  davier  and 
violm — found  much  acceptance.  At  his  death,  at 
Potsdam,  in  1814,  he  was  kon.  preuss.  Kammer- 
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intudkuB.  His  brother  Carl,  bom  1748,  ap- 
proached nearest  to  his  fiither  in  the  style  of  lus 
playing.  He  was  teacher  of  music  to  Wilhelm 
III,  and  left  six  adagios,  with  remarks  on  the 
mode  of  executing  the  adagio  (Berlin,  Hummel). 
(3)  Johann,  tiie  second  son  of  Hans  Georg, 
and  the  least  eminent  of  the  brothers,  was  bora 
1 71 3,  and  died  as  KammermusikuB  at  Berlin 

1753. 

(3)  Geobo,  bora  I7ai,  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  four,  renowned  as  an  able 
davier-player  and  oboist.  In  1748  he  was  ap- 
pointed Capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  (jrotha, 
after  which  he  studied  in  Italy,  and  on  his  re- 
turn wrote  his  first  Duodrama»  'Ariadne  auf 
Naxos'  (1774),  a  work  which  excited  much 
attention  for  its  novelty  and  ability,  became 
widely  known,  and  entitled  him,  notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  Kousseau's  'Pygmalion,'  to  be  called 
the  inventor  of  the  melodrtuna.  Full  and  com- 
pressed scores  of  the  work,  with  German  and 
French  words,  quickly  appeared,  and  a  second 
melodrama,  '  Medea,'  had  an  equal  success  with 
the  first.  Georg  visited  Vienna  and  Paris  for 
the  performance  of  his  works,  and  at  length 
settled  himself  in  the  hamlet  of  Ktistritz  in 
Thuringia^  where  he  died  in  1795.  Besides 
the  compositions  already  mentioned  he  was  the 
author  of  many  instrumental  works,  of  the 
operettas  of  *Der  Dorfjahrmarkt'  (1776),  'Romeo 
und  Julie'  (1778),  *Der  Holzbauer,'  'Lucas 
und  Barbchen,'  and  '  Orpheus,'  also  of  '  Pygma- 
lion,' a  monodrama.  His  son  Friedrich  Ludwig, 
bom  at  (jrotha  1746,  was  music-director  of  the 
Hamburg  theatre,  and  published  in  Leipsic  an 
opera,  '  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  three  violin  con- 
certos, and  a  '  Narren-ballet.'  While  in  Ham- 
burg he  mamed  a  singer  named  Felicitas  Agnosia 
Bietz,  with  whom  he  visited  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
but  firom  whom  he  very  shortly  separated.  He 
died  as  director  of  the  concerts  at  Kiinigsbeig, 
March  27,  1793. 

(4)  Joseph,  the  last  of  the  four,  a  clever  violin- 
player,  held  thepost  of  Concertmeister  to  Fried- 
rich Wilhelm  II.  at  Berlin,  where  he  died  in 
1804.  His  son  Ernst  Friedrich,  bom  at  Berlin 
1 74  7»  "^^  ^^^  of  the  founders  of  the  Berlin 
amateur  concerts,  and  died  there  in  1785. 

(5)  Anna  Franziska,  the  only  sister  of  the 
above  four  brothers,  bom  1 726,  was  one  of  the 
best  singers  of  her  time.  She  married  a  musi- 
cian of  Gotha  named  Hattasch,  and  died  there 
in  1780. 

Of  this  family  of  artists,  which  thus  lasted 
through  three  generations,  the  most  remark- 
able on  the  whole  were  fVanz  and  Greorg,  the 
latter  of  whom,  by  his  melodrama  and  operet- 
tas has  obtained  a  lasting  position  in  musical 
history.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BENDLEE,  or  BENDELER,  Salomon, 
was  bom  at  Quedlimburg,  16S3.  His  father 
gave  him  his  first  instruction  in  music.  Gifted 
with  artistic  feeling  and  a  magnificent  bass 
voice,  young  Bendler  was  soon  a  most  remark- 
able singer.  In  1 71  a  he  came  to  London,  and 
sang  the  part  of  the  King  in^'Ambleto'  by 
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Gaspariiu,  and  of  Aigante  in  Handel*B  '  Binaldo.* 
However,  he  preferred  an  engagement  at  the 
opera  in  Hamburg,  where  he  obtained  a  moet 
brilliant  snooess,  as  also  at  Leipiag  and  Bruno- 
wiok.  'During  a  visit  at  Dantzig,  he  played 
the  organ  in  tiie  principal  church;  and,  after 
a  short  prelude,  gave  forth  the  full  force  of  his 
stupendous  voice  in  a  kAo,  A  sudden  noise  in 
the  church  interrupted  both  the  singer  and  the 
service :  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  magistrates, 
terrified  by  the  tremendous  tones,  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  son.  Her  husband,  a  martyr  to 
the  gout>  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  event, 
than  he  found  himself  instantly  cured.  Hearing 
the  name  of  the  artist  to  whom  he  owed  this 
double  debt  and  happiness,  he  invited  Bendler 
to  meet  a  distinguished  company  at  the  christening 
feast,  when  he  placed  on  his  plate  a  sum  of  300 
ducats,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  him,  both  as  physician 
and  accoucheur.*  This  extraordinary  singer  died 
in  1734,      [J.  M.] 

BENEDETTI,  an  Italian  singer  at  the  Opera 
in  London,  1730.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  wittnr 
letter  by  Sir  John  Edgar  in  Steele*s  journal, 
'  The  Theatre,'  from  Tuesday  March  8  to  Saturday 
March  I3,  1720,  as  an  instance  of  the  touchiness 
of  some  artists.  *  He  set  forth  in  the  recitative 
tone,  the  nearest  approach  to  ordinary  speech, 
that  he  had  never  acted  anything  in  any  other 
opera  below  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  and 
now  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  be  captain  of  % 
guard.* 

His  portrait  was  engraved  by  Vertue,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Walpole,  *  Catalogue  of  Engravers,' 
p.  3  2 1 .  There  is  a  proof  impression  in  the  Briti^ 
Museum.  It  was  painted  by  Beluzzi.  Bene- 
detti  is  represented  in  a  clcMik,  turned  to  the 
right,  oval  in  a  frame,  8vo.    It  is  rare.    [J.  M.] 

BENEDICITE,  or  the  'Song  of  the  Three 
Children,'  is  the  canticle  which  is  used  in  the 
Anglican  service  after  the  first  lesson  in  the 
morning,  altemativelv  with  the  Te  Deum,  at 
the  option  of  the  minister.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  continuation  of  Daniel,  chap,  iii.,  and 
is  of  very  ancient  use  in  the  Church  service, 
being  mentioned  in  St.  Benedict's  *  Regula .'  and 
by  Amalarius  as  used  at  matins.  It  was  also 
prescribed  by  Athanasius.  The  ancient  Spanish 
and  Gallican  churches  appointed  it  to  come 
between  the  lessons,  and  in  the  ancient  English 
offices  it  was  one  of  several  psalms  with  which 
Lauds  began.  It  was  retained  by  Cranmer  in 
his  'English  Liturgy*  of  1549,  and  appointed  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  Te  Deum  in  Lent ;  but 
this  injunction  was  afterwards  removed,  and  it 
became  optional  to  use  it  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

In  '  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  noted '  which 
was  published  in  1550,  the  chant  given  for  it  by 
Marbeck  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Sarum  Bre- 
viary, but  simplified,  in  accordance  with  Cran- 
mer s  wish  that  'the  note  that  shall  be  made 
thereunto,  would  not  be  full  of  notes,  but  as 
near  as  may  be  for  every  syllable  a  note,  so  that 
M  may  be  sung  distinctly  and  devoutly.' 
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This  canticle  is  more  fitted  for  a  chant  than 
any  other  musical  form,  because  the  second  half 
of  each  verse  is  the  same  throughout.  Puroell 
set  it  in  his  double  service  in  B  flat,  but  garbled 
the  words  by  making  the  burden  *  Praise  him,' 
etc.  only  recur  occasionally.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BENEDICT,  SiB  Julius,  bom  at  Stuttgart, 
Nov.  27, 1804.  Sir  Julius  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  numerous  foreign  musicians  who 
have  settled  in  England  since  Handel's  time.  As 
composer,  performer,  and  teacher  of  music,  he  has 
now  held  an  exceptionally  high  position  in  this 
countryfor  upwards  of  forty  years.  After  studying 
under  Hummel,  at  Weimar— during  which  he  saw 
Beethoven  (March  8,  1837) — ^he  was,  in  his  17th 
year,  presented  by  the  illustrious  pianist  to  Weber, 
who  received  him  into  his  house,  Mid  from  the 
beginning  of  1821  until  the  end  of  1834,  treated 
him,  in  Sir  Julius's  own  words,  'not  csaly  as  a 
pupil,  but  as  a  son.'  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
young  Benedict  was,  on  Weber  sreconmiendation, 
appointed  to  conduct  a  series  of  operatic  per- 
formances at  Vienna.  A  few  years  afterwards 
we  find  him  as  chef  d'orchestre  at  the  San  Carlo 
at  Naples,  where  he  produced  his  first  opera, 
'Giacinta  ed  Ernesto' — a  work  which  seems  to 
have  been  too  German  for  the  Neapolitan  taste. 
On  the  other  hand,  'I  Portoghesi  in  Groa>'  whidi 
Benedict  composed  in  1830  for  Stuttgaj*t>  may 
have  been  found  too  Italian  for  the  Germans ; 
since,  unsuccessful  in  the  dty  for  which  it  was 
specially  written,  it  was  warmly  received  by  the 
operatic  public  of  Naples.  The  youthful  maestro, 
who  showed  himself  a  German  among  the  Ita- 
lians, and  an  Italian  among  the  Germans,  went 
in  1835  to  Paris,  at  that  time  the  head-quarters 
of  Bossini  and  Meyerbeer,  a  frequent  place  of 
rendezvous  for  Doniasetti  and  Bdlini,  and  the 
home  of  Auber,  Harold,  and  Addphe  Adam,  of 
Hal^vy,  Berlioz,  and  Felicien  David.  At  Paris 
Benedict  made  the  acquaintance  of  Malibran, 
who  suggested  his  visiting  London;  and  frtnn 
1835  imtil  now  we  have  had  Weber's  favourite 
pupil  residing  permanentiy  among  us.  In  1836 
Benedict  was  appointed  to  the  musical  direction 
of  the  Opera  Buffa,  started  by  the  late  John 
Mitchell  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Here  he 
brought  out  with  success  a  littie  work  called 
'Un  Anno  ed  im  Giomo,'  originally  given  in  1836 
at  Naples.  In  1838  he  produced  lus  first  English 
opera,  'The  Gypsy's  Warning' — known  in  the 
present  dav  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
it  as  a  whole  by  the  very  dramatic  air  for  the 
bass  voice,  *  Bsge  thou  angry  storm.'  Benedict 
was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  orchestral 
conductor  throughout  that  period  of  Mr.  Bunn's 
management,  during  which  Balfe's  most  successful 
operas  ('The  Bohemian  Girl,'  'The  Daughter  of 
St.  Mark,'  'The  Enchantress,'  'The  Bondman,' 
etc.)  were  brought  out.  To  thL  period  too  belong 
Sir  Julius  Benedict's  finest  operas,  '  The  Brides 
of  Venice'  and  '  The  Crusaders,'  both  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  under  the  composer's  immediate 
direction.  In  1850  Benedict  accompanied  Jenny 
lind  to  the  United  States,  and  directed  the 
whole  of  the  concerts  givc|i  by  the  'Swedish 
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Nightingale/  with  such  xmezampled  suooefls, 
during  her  famous  American  tour.  On  Mb  re- 
turn to  England  he  accepted  an  engagement  aa 
morical  coodactor  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
afterwards  at  Dnnj  Lane,  whither  Mr.  Maple- 
son's-  establiiJmient  was  for  a  time  transferred. 
When  in  i860  Mr.  Mapleson  was  about  to  pro- 
duce (at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre)  an  Italian  version 
of  *Oberon/  he  naturally  turned  to  the  composer 
who,  above  all  others,  possessed  the  secret  of 
Weber*s  style,  and  requested  him  to  supply  the 
recitatives  wanting  in  the  'Oberon'  composed 
for  the  English  stage,  but  absolutely  neceesarv  for 
the  woriE  in  Italianised  fonn.  Benedict  added 
recitativee  which  may  now  be  looked  upon  as 
belonging  inseparably  to  the  Italian  *  Oberon.* 
l^hteen  hundred  and  sixty  was  also  the  year  of 
B^edict's  beautiful  cantata  oa  the  subject  of 
'Undine '—-produced  at  the  Ncnwich  Festival — 
in  which  Qara  Novello  made  her  last  public 
appearance.  In  1862,  soon  after  the  remarkable 
success  of  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault*s  '  Colleen  Bawn,' 
Benedict  brought  out  'The  Lily  of  Eillamey,* 
for  which  Mr.  Oxenford  (probably  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Boudcault)  had  fumiuied  the  excellent 
libretto.  In  1863  he  composed  the  cantata  of 
'  Bichard  Coeur  de  licrn,'  for  the  Norwich  Festival 
of  that  year.  His  operetta  the  '  Bride  of  Song' 
was  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1864 ;  his  oratorio 
of '  St.  Cecilia,'  at  the  Norwich  Festival  in  1866 ; 
that  of  'St.  Peter,*  at  the  Bumingham  Festival 
of  1870.  As  'conductor'  at  chamber-oonoerts, 
where  the  duties  of  the  musician  so  entitled 
consist  in  accompanying  singers  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  in  seeing  generally  that  nothing  goes  wrongs 
Benedict  has  come  at  least  as  often  before  the 
public  as  in  his  character  of  orchestral  chief, 
w  ith  rare  interruptions  he  has  officiated  as  con- 
ductor at  the  Monday  Popular  Conoerts  since 
they  ^rst  started,  now  some  sixte^  years  ago. 
His  own  annual  concert  has  been  looked  upon 
for  the  last  forty  vears  at  least  as  one  of  the 
great  festivals  of  the  musical  season.  There  is 
no  form  of  music  which  this  versatile  composer 
has  not  cidtivated;  and  though  more  prolific 
masters  may  have  lived,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  one  who  has  laboured  with  success  in  so 
many  different  styles.  In  1873  a  symphony  by 
the  now  veteran  composer  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  a  second  in 
the  following  year ;  so  that  a  complete  edition  of 
Benedict's  works  would  indude,  besidee  ballads 
and  pianoforte  fantasias,  operas,  oratorios,  and 
cantatas,  compositions  in  the  highest  form  of  or- 
chestral music.  Sir  Julius  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  1871.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
seventieth  birthday  he  was  named  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  orders  of  Francis  and  Joseph 
(Austria),  and  of  Frederic  (Wurtemberg).  It 
was  determined  in  the  same  year,  by  his  nume- 
rous English  friends,  to  offer  him  a  testimonial 
*  in  appreciation  of  his  labours  during  forty 
years  for  the  advancement  of  art^  and  as  a 
token  of  their  esteem.*  In  accordance  with  this 
reeolution  a  service  of  silver,  including  a  magni- 
fiorait  group  ci  candelabra^  was  presented  to  Sir 
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Julius,  the  following  smnmer,  at  Dudley  House, 
before  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
musicians  and  amateurs  in  L6ndon.  Besides 
being  a  member  of  the  before -mentioned  Aus- 
trian and  Wurtembuigian  orders.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  has  been  decorated  by  the  Sovereigns 
of  Prussia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  PortugU, 
and  Hanover.  [H.  S.  E.] 

BENEDICTUS,  the  song  of  Zacharias,  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist,  taken  from  Luke  i., 
is  the  canticle  appointed,  alternately  with  the 
Jubilate,  to  follow  the  lessons  in  the  Morning 
Service  of  Hie  Anglican  Church.  It  has  occupied 
that  position  from  ancient  times,  being  men- 
tioned by  Amalarius  (f  837)  as  following  the 
lessons  at  Lauds.  It  followed  the  lessons  in  the 
ancient  English  offices,  and  was  retained  by 
Cranmer  in  his  English  Ldtuigy  in  1549,  ^^  ^'^ 
without  the  Jubilate,  which  was  added  in  158a 
to  obviate  repetition  when  the  Benedictus  oc- 
curred in  the  gospel  or  second  lesson.  Two 
chants  are  given  for  it  by  Marbeck  in '  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  Noted,*  of  1550,  viz.  the  5th 
tone  with  ist  ending,  and  the  8th  tone  with 
1st  ending.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  more 
elaborate  fopns  of  composition,  and  there  are 
two  well-known  ancient  settings  by  Tallis  and 
Gibbons. 

The  same  canticle  is  also  used  by  the  Roman 
diurch  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
letter  to  Zelter  describing  the  music  of  Holy 
Week.  But  a  different  'Benedictus,'  which  is 
better  known  to  musicians,  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  service  of  the  Mass,  after  the  Sanctus, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  for  much  &mouB 
and  beautiful  music  by  the  greatest  masters ;  the 
whole  words  of  which  are  only '  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'    [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BENELLI,  Antonio  Pbbeobino,  bom  Sept. 
5,  1 771,  at  Forii.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  is 
said,  he  received  instructicm  in  counterpoint  from 
Padre  Martini,  who  died  when  Benelli  was  little 
more  than  12,  and  was  unable,  for  above  two 
years  before  his  death,  to  bestow  much  care  upon 
his  scholars.  Benelli  had,  however,  the  instruction 
of  Padre  Mattei,  the  successor  of  Martini. 

In  1790  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  as  first  tenor.  His  voice 
was  of  moderate  quality ;  but  his  method  was 
admirable,  and  obtained  for  him  a  tueds  cCedime, 
Benelli  accepted  an  engagement  at  London  in 
1 798,  where  he  was  received  with  &vour.  In 
180 1  he  repaired  to  Dresden,  and  remained  until 
the  year  1822,  at  which  time,  when  51,  and  after 
singing  in  public  for  32  years,  his  voice  ffdled, 
and  he  retired  with  a  pension. 

Benelli  had  also  made  himself  known  as  a 
clever  composer,  particularly  in  the  Church  style ; 
but  his  best  works  are  his  excellent  'Method,' 
and  his  'Solfeggi*  which  ran  through  several 
editions.  He  was  a  successful  contributor  to  the 
'AUgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung*  of  Leipzig. 
Upon  his  retirement,  he  obtained  from  Spontini 
the  post  of  professor  of  singing  at  the  Berlin 
Opens  which  he  filled  till  i M9«  Hei  might 
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have  remained  much  longer,  had  he  not  attacked 
Spontini  with  -violence,  in  1838,  in  the  'Allge- 
meine  Zeitung/  It  propoB  to  his  opera  of  *  Olimpia.* 
Unfortunately  he  had  previously  written  a  very 
favourable  review  of  Uie  same  work:  Spontini 
printed  the  two  accounts  side  by  side.  Benelli 
had  nothing  to  reply ;  he  soon  received  his  eongi 
and  departed,  first  to  Dresden,  where  he  still  had 
his  pension,  then  to  Bomichen  in  the  Harts, 
where  he  died  in  poverty  August  6,  1830. 
Benelli's  real  title  to  estimation  is  founded  on 
his  'Gesanglehre'  (1819),  which  appeared  fin4  in 
Italian,  as  'Regole  per  il  canto  figurato/  and 
on  his  *Bemerkungen  Uber  die  Stimme.*  in  the 
A.M.Z.  Leipzig.  (1834).  [J.  M.] 

BENINCORI,  Anoblo  Maria,  bom  at 
Brescia  1779,  ^^^  <^^  VbiAa  Dec.  30,  183 1; 
pupil  of  Ghiretti,  RoUa»  and  Cimaroea.  His 
opera  of  'Nitteti*  was  produced  in  Italy,  and 
well  received  also  in  Vienna  about  1800.  At 
Vienna  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn, 
with  whose  quartets  he  was  so  delighted  as 
to  abandon  dramatic  composition  for  the  time 
and  write  nothing  but  quartets.  In  1803  he 
went  to  Paris  and  wrote  two  operas,  which 
were  accepted  but  never  performed,  and  it  whs 
with  difficulty  that  this  excellent  musician  ob- 
tained sufficient  pupils  to  secure  him  a  sub- 
sistence. In  1815,  1818,  and  1819,  he  brought 
out  three  operas  without  success.  The  end  of 
his  life  was  brightened  by  a  hope  he  did  not 
live  to  see  realised.  Isouard  had  died  leaving 
his  opera  '  Aladin*  unfinished,  and  this  Benincori 
was  commissioned  to  complete.  A  march  for  the 
first  act,  and  the  three  hwt  acts  completed  the 
work,  which  was  enthusiastically  received  on 
Feb.  6,  1832,  just  six  weeks  after  Benincori*s 
death.  Pei^ps  however  the  f»ci  that  the 
theatre  was  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time 
lighted  with  gas  may  have  had  some  share  in 
the  success  of  the  opera.  He  left  much  music 
in  MS.,  but  his  best  compositions  are  probably 
his  quartets.  [M.  C.  C] 

BENINI.  SiONORA,  an  Italian  prima  donna, 
idnging  at  Naples  with  her  husl^md  in  1784. 
They  came  to  London  in  1787,  and  sustained 
the  first  parts  in  comic  (^>era.  Benini  had  a 
voice  of  exquisite  sweetness,  and  finished  taste 
and  neatness,  but  too  little  power  for  a  large 
theatre.  Though  generally  confined  to  opera 
buffa,  yet  her  appearance  and  style  seemed 
much  more  adapted  to  the  opera  seria,  for 
which  she  had  sufficient  feeling  and  expression, 
as  she  showed  in  her  excellent  performance  of 
Jephtha*s  daughter.  During  an  illness  of  Mara, 
she  filled  with  great  sweetness,  and  much  more 
appropriate  figure  and  manner,  her  part  in 
Tarchi*s  'Virginia.'  She  had  not  indeed  the 
gaiety  of  countenance  nor  the  vivacity  requisite 
for  a  prima  buffa^  and,  though  a  singer  of  con- 
siderable merit,  had  to  give  way  when  Storace 
appeared.  Of  her  subsequent  life  nothing  is 
known.  [J.  M.] 

BENNET,  John,  published  in  1599  *  »«*  of 
'Madrigals  to  four  voyces,*  which  he  described 
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on  the  title  as  'his  first  works.*  These  are 
seventeen  in  number,  and  excellent  examples 
of  that  style  of  composition.  He  also  contributed 
to  Morley^s  collection  '  The  Triumphee  of  Oriana,* 
1601,  the  well-known  madrit^al  *A11  creatures 
now  are  merry  minded,*  and  to  Ravenacroft*8 
'Briefe  Discourse,*  16 14  (see  Ravknscboft), 
five  compositions  in  parts.  In  the  preface  to  the 
latter  work  Ravenscroft  speaks  of  him  in  highly 
eulogistic  terms.  Some  anthems  and  oigan  pieces 
by  Bennet  are  extant  in  MS ,  whence  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  he  was  connected  with  one  of 
the  cathedrals.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNET,  Saundebs,  was  mganist  at  Wood- 
stock, and  composer  of  anthems,  pieoes  for  piano- 
forte and  several  songs  and  glees.  He  died  of  oon* 
sumption  in  1 809,  at  an  early  age.      [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNETT,  Alfred,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon.,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bennett,  organist  of  Chi- 
chester. In  1 8  35  he  succeeded  William  Woodcock, 
Mus.  Bac.,  as  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  oiganist  to  the  University.  He  published  a 
volume  containing  a  service  and  some  anthems  of 
his  composition,  and  in  1839,  in  conjunction  with 
William  Marshall,  a  collection  of  chants.  He 
died,  1830,  by  an  accident,  aged  35,  [W.H.H.] 

BENNETT,  Thomas,  bom  about  1779,  was 
a  chorister  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  under  Joseph 
Corfe,  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
there.  He  became  organist  of  St.  John*8  Chi4>el, 
Chichester,  and  in  1803  organist  at  Chichester 
CathedraL  He  published  'An  Introduction  to 
the  Art  of  Singing,* '  Sacred  Melodies*  (selected), 
and  'Cathedral  l^ections.*  He  died  March  31, 
1 S48,  aged  sixty-nine.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNETT,  William,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1767  at  Coombeinteignhead,  near  Teign- 
mouth.  He  received  his  e:irly  musical  education 
at  Exeter  under  Hugh  Bond  and  William 
Jackson.  He  then  came  to  London,  and  studied 
under  John  Christian  Bach,  and  afterwards  under 
Schroeter.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth.  His  com- 
positions comprise  anthems,  glees,  songs,  and 
pianoforte  and  organ  music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNETT,  Sib  William  Stebndale,  Mus. 
Doc.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  the  only  English  musical 
composer  since  Purcell  who  has  attained  a  dis- 
tinct style  and  individuality  of  his  own,  and  whose 
works  can  be  reckoned  among  the  models  or 
'  classics '  of  the  art,  was  bom  at  Sheffield  April 
1 3, 1 8 1 6.  Like  almost  all  composers  of  eminenoe 
he  inherited  the  musical  temperament ;  his  grand- 
father, John  Bennett,  having  been  lay  clerk  at 
King  8,  St.  John*s,  and  Trinity  Colleges,  and  his 
father,  Robert  Bennett,  an  organist  at  Sheffield, 
and  a  composer  of  songs ;  and  doubtless  he  thus 
received  some  of  that  early  familiarity  with 
things  musical  in  the  daily  life  of  his  home  which 
has  had  so  much  influence  in  determining  the 
bent  and  the  career  of  many  eminent  composers. 
The  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  but  three 
years  old  cut  him  off  from  this  influence  of  home 
tuition  or  habituation  in  music,  but  his  education 
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in  the  art  aeems  to  have  been  well  cared  for  by 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  home  at  Cambridge  he 
was  thoD  transferred.  At  the  age  of  eight  he 
entered  the  choir  of  King^s  College  Chapel,  but 
his  exceptional  musical  ability  became  so  evi- 
dmi,  that  two  years  after  he  was  removed  from 
Cambridge  and  placed  as  a  student  in  the  Boval 
Academy  of  Music,  with  which  institution  his 
name  was  to  be  closely  connected  throughout  his 
later  life.  He  received  instruction  from  Mr.  Lucas 
aoid  Dr.  Crotch  in  composition,  and  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Holmes  in  pianoforte-playing;  frxnn  whom  he 
subsequentlv  passed  to  the  veteran,  Cipriani 
Potter;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  teacher,  well  known  to  have  been 
the  enthusiastic  votary  of  Mozart,  we  may  trace 
in  part  that  admiration  for  the  pure  style  and 
dear  finm  of  the  art  of  Mozart^  which  Bennett 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  modem  musical  fashion, 
and  the  influence  of  which  is  so  distinctly 
traceable  in  his  own  music  Among  the  unpub- 
lished compositions  of  his  Academy  student  days 
are  some  productions  of  great  merit ;  but  the  first 
on  which  his  reputation  as  composer  depends 
(and  which  stands  as  Opus  I  in  the  list  of  his 
compositions),  is  the  Concerto  in  D  minor,  written 
in  183a,  and  performed  by  the  composer,  then  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  at  the  prise  concert  of  the 
Academy  in  1833,  on  which  occasion  Mendelssohn 
was  present,  and  encouraged  the  voung  composer 
by  his  warmly  expressed  sympathy  1^  admira- 
txMi,  while  the  committee  of  the  Academy  gave  a 
practical  proof  of  their  appreciatioQ  by  pubhshing 
the  work  at  their  own  expense.  His  next  pu£ 
lished  work,  the  'Capricao  in  D  minor.*  op.  a 
(dedicated  to  Cipriam  Potter),  oleariy  snows  in 
its  opening  theme  the  influence  of  his  admiration 
for  Mendelssohn,  then  the  central  figure  of  the 
musical  world,  though  there  are  touches  of  com- 
plete originality  sugg^esting  the  pianoforte  style 
which  tl^  composer  subsequently  made  his  own. 
The  Overture  to  '  Parisina,'  a  most  impassioned 
wo^  was  oompoaed  in  1834,  <^  *^  ^^  Concerto 
in  C  minor,  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  of 
British  Musicians  in  the  same  year ;  a  work  in 
the  highest  and  purest  style  of  the  Mozart  model, 
and  evincing  in  some  portions  a  constructive 
power  worthy  of  the  composer's  great  predecessor. 
In  1836  the  impression  produced  by  his  un- 
published F  minor  Concerto  and  the  beautiful 
'Naiades'  overture,  led  to  an  ofiEier  from  the 
firm  of  Broadwood  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
residence  in  Leipsio  for  a  year,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  his 
circle  of  musical  sympathy  Mid  experience,  as 
well  as  of  profiting  by  the  neighbourhood  and  in- 
fluence of  Mendclssi^  That  he  did  profit  in 
his  art  by  this  visit  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  but 
H  may  be  said  that  he  gave  to  Leipsic  at  least 
as  much  as  he  carried  away;  and  by  the  com- 
positions produced  there,  as  well  as  by  the  evidence 
afforded  of  his  genius  as  a  musician  and  piano- 
forte-player, he  established  for  himself  a  reputation 
in  that  city  of  music  higher  than  has  perhaps 
been  generally  conceded  to  him  in  his  native 
(c.) 
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country,  and  won  the  friendship  and  enthnsiastto 
eulogies  of  Robert  Schumann.  It  is  to  this  visit 
probably  that  is  to  be  traced  the  idea  still  current 
in  England  that  Bennett  was  a  pupil  and  a  mere 
imitator  of  Mendelssohn ;  an  idea  which  can  only 
be  entertained  by  those  who  are  either  ignorant 
of  his  works  or  totally  destitute  of  any  perception 
of  musical  style,  but  which  has  been  parrotted  by 
incapable  or  prejudiced  critics  till  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  by  many  as  an  admitted  fact.  After 
his  return  to  England,  Bennett  composed  in  1840 
his  other  F  minor  Concerto^  the  published  one, 
which  is  among  the  best  known  of  his  works,  and 
one  of  the  finest  oi  modem  compositions  of  ita 
class.  During  a  second  visit  to  Leipzig  in  18^0-1 
he  composed  his  'Caprice  in  E'  for  pianoforte 
and  Orchestra^  and  his  Overture  *The  Wood 
Nymphs,'  both  among  the  most  finished  and  ar- 
tistic of  his  compositions.  From  1843  to  T856  he 
was  brought  penodicaUy  before  the  f^lish  public 
by  his  chamber  concerts,  at  which  his  individual 
and  exceptional  style  and  ability  as  a  pianoforte- 
player  were  fully  recognised.  It  may  hare  be 
mentioned  that  in  1844  he  married  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Ci^tain  James  Wood,  B.N.  In  1849 
he  founded  the  Bach  Society  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  Bach's  music,  his  enthusiasBi  for  which 
was  very  likely  in  the  first  instance  kindled  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  did  so  much  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries  to  the  grandeur  of  Bach's 
genius.  One  result  of  this  was  a  performance  of 
the  Matthew  Passion — the  first  in  £ngland-~on 
April  6,  1854.  In  1853  the  director  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  Concerts  offered  him  the  conductorship 
of  those  concerts.  In  1856  Bennett  ^as  enmiged 
aa  pennanent  conductor  of  the  Philharmomc  So- 
ciety, a  poet  which  he  held  uU  1866,  when  he 
resi^ped  it,  and  became  Princi  pal  of  the  Boyal 
Aci^my  of  Music  In  1856  he  was  elected, 
by  a  great  majority,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Musical 
Profossor  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  also  made  spedal  efforts  to  proniote  Uie  know- 
ledge and  study  of  Bach's  music,  and  shortly 
aftcor  his  election  received  frxim  the  University 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  (In  1867  ^® 
University  further  conferred  on  him  the  defpree 
of  M.A.,  and  at  the  same  time  a  salary  of  £100 
a  year  was  attached  to  his  Professorship.)  The 
year  1858  saw  the  production  of  his  cantata  the 
'  May  Queen,'  at  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival,  a 
work  fidl  of  beauty  in  the  chorus  writing,  the 
solos,  and  the  instrumentation,  though  heavily 
weighted  by  an  absurd  and  ill-written  Ubretto. 
No  such  dniwback  is  attached  to  his  other  im- 
portant choral  work,  'The  Woman  of  Samaria,' 
first  produced  with  great  success  at  Ihe  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  1867,  and  which,  though  it 
does  not  contain  the  elements  of  popularity  for 
general  audiences,  has  elicited  the  high  admiration ' 
of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  mioite  delicate  and 
recondite  forms  of  musical  expression.  For  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  1862, 
he  wrote  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  the 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  overture,  in  whidi  the 
'  programme'  style  of  music  (i.  e.  music  illustrative 
of  certain  verbally  stated  ideas)  is  treated  with  a 
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delioate  and  poetia  luggestiTeBefls  which  charms 
alike  the  educated  Mid  the  uneducated  Ustener. 
In  1870  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  the  UniverBitjr  of  Oxford.  In  1871 
Bennett  reoeiTed  the  distinction  of  knighthood^ 
an  honour  which  oeuld^  add  nothing  to  such  an 
artist's  reputation  as  his.  In  187a  a  public 
testimonial  was  presented  to  him  at  St.  James*s 
Hall  in  presence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience,  and  a  soholarship  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Musio  was  founded  out  of  the  sub- 
scriptions. 

Bennett  died  after  a  short  illness,  almost  'in 
harness,'  as  it  might  be  said,  on  Feb.  i,  1875. 
So  quiet  and  unobtrusive  had  been  his  later 
life,  that  the  spectacle  of  the  crowd  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  assembled  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  6th  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
respect  at  his  funeral,  conveyed  to  many,  even 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing  lum  in-  society,  the  first  intimation  of  the 
true  inteUeotual  radc  of  their  departed  oountxy- 
man. 

In  estimating  the  position  in  his  art  of  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  (by  this  double  name  he  has  always 
been  best  known  among  writers  and  discoursers 
on,  music)^  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  genius 
had  not  that  irresistible  sweep  and  sway  which 
compels  the  admiration  even  of  the  crowd;  and 
utters  things  which  sink  deep  into  the  souls  of 
men.  He  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  the 
great  musical  poets  of  the  world,  and  it  wo^d  be 
both  unwise  and  uncritical  to  claim  that  place  for 
him.  But  what  he  wanted  in  power  is  ahnost 
made  up,  in  regard  to  the  artistic  enjoyment  to 
be  derived'  ftcm  his  works,  in  individuality  and 
in  finish.  He  is  in  a  special'  degree  a  musician's 
composer.  His  excellences,  in  addition  to  the 
real  and  genuine  feeling' for  beauty  and  expressicm 
which  pervades  his  music,  belong  to  that  interest- 
ing and  delicate  type  of  art  which  illustrates  in  a 
special  degree  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  the 
relation  between  the  feeling  expressed  and  the 
manner  and  medium  of  expressing  it ;  a  dass  of 
artistic  production  which  always  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  artists  and  for  those  who  studv  criti- 
cally the  details  of  the  art  illustrated.  His  com- 
positions do  not  so  much  carry  us  away  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  feeling,  as  they  oompel  our  de- 
liberate and'  considerate  admiration  by  their 
finish  and  balance  of  form,  while  touching  our 
fancy  by  their  grace  and  suggestiveness.  But 
these  qualities  are  not  ihose  which  oompel  the 
sufirages  of  a  general  audience,  to  whom  in  Deust 
many  of  the  more  subtle  graces  of  Bennett^s 
style  are  not  obvious,  demanding  as  they  do 
some  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art,  as 
well  as  critical  and  discriminating  attention,  for 
their  full  appreciation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enjoyment  which  his  works  do  convey,  the 
language  which  they  speak,  to  those  who  rightly 
apprehend  it,  is  of  a  very  rare  and  subtle 
description,  and  one  to  which  there  is  no  precise 
parallel  in  the  art  of  any  other  composer. 

If  we  try  to  define  the  nature  of  Bennett's 
genius  more  in  detail,  we  should  describe  him  ia 
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the  first  place  as  being  almost,  one  might  say,  a 
bom  pianist.  His  complete  sympathv  with  this 
instrument,  his  perfect  oomprenension  of  its 
peculiar  power  and  limitations,  are  evident  in 
almost. everything  he  wrote  for  it;  and  his  piano- 
forte compositions  form,  numeriodly,  by  fiir  the 
lai^ger  section  of  his  writings.  His  love  for  the 
instrument,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  have  de- 
veloped into  &vouritism  in  some  instances,  for  in 
the  Sestett  for  piano  and  stringed  instrument* 
the  lion*s  share  of  the  labours  and  honours  of  the 
performance  is  so  completely  given  to  the  fonher 
that  the  work  becomes  almost  a  pianoforte  concerto 
with  accompaniments  for  strings  only.  In  his 
pianoforte  conoestoe,  written  as  such,  however,  the 
composer  gives  its  full  share  of  importance  to  the 
band  part,  which  is  treated  always  with  great 
beauty  and  piquancy,  and  an  equally  unerring 
perception  of  the  spec^  sosthetio  qualities  of  the 
various  instruments.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte,  Bennett  depends  little  upon  cantabUe 
passages,  which  are  only  by  convention  a  part  of 
the  function  of  the  piano,  and  in  his  writings  are 
mostly  *q>isodical ;  his  sources  of  effect  lie  more 
in  the  use  of  glittering  staccato  passages  and 
arpeggio^  figures,  which  latter  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic pianoforte  effect  he  used,  however,  in  a 
maimer  of  his  own,  often  alternating  single  with 
double  notes  in  extended  passages,  as  in  this— 


from  the  short '  Capriocio  in  A  minor,'  a  very  tym- 
cal  specimen  on  a  small  scale  of  his  style  of  wo»- 
manship ;  at  other  times  doubling  them  in  dose 
passages  for  both  hands,  as  in  the  following  frtna 
the  finale  of  the  '  Maid  of  Orleans'  Sonata — 


I  A  cnHooi  Mid  chMialBff  «m|>tl0B  li  the  wm  wdhknovn  'Sw*- 
luida'  fttun  the  'Trto'for  pl»nofort«  and  ■triitff^  tn  which  the  pteno 
hM  the  ilnglns  mUodr  wtth  a  pinloiito  Moompanhnent  for  the  tMIb  : 
the  oompoeer.  with  hb  ehanctarlitlc  ear  for  ■ubtletlaa  of  tfaabn. 
havlnf  endentlrconoelred  the  Idea  of  glTlng  a  eantaUle  efltoct  to  the 
percuMloa  MNindior  Ote  piano  bf  oppoalns  to  tt  the  ttfll  shortw  aod 
■  oCtheB 
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or  in  the  following  highly  characteristic  passage 
from  the  same  movement— 


ff  etc. 

Passages  of  this  class,  which  abound  in  these 
compositions,  and  the  adequate  and  precise  ex- 
ecution of  which  is  by  no  means  easy,  illustrate 
the  peculiarly  hard  bright  glitter  of  effect  which 
characterises  Bennett's  bravura  passages  for  the 
piano,  and  which  brings  out  in  such  high  relief 
the  qualities  which  are  special  to  the  instru- 
ment. Speaking  more  generally,  his  pianoforte 
works  are  characterised  by  an  entire  disdain  of 
the  more  commonplace  sources  of  effect;  they 
are  never  noisy  or  showy,  and  there  is  not  a  care- 
lees  note  in  them ;  the  strict  and  fixed  attention 
of  both  player  and  listener  is  demanded  in  order 
to  realise  the  intention  of  music  addressed 
mainly  to  the  intellect  and  the  critical  feujulty, 
never  to  the  mere  sense  of  hearing.  As  a  whole, 
BennetVs  pianoforte  music  is  remarkably  difficult 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  notes  iised,  from 
that  delicate  exactitude  of  writing  whidii  de- 
mands that  every  note  should  have  its  full  value, 
as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  his 
passages  often  lie  for  the  hand,  and  which  de- 
mands the  greatest  evenness  of  finger-power. 
Hence  his  works  are  not  popular  in  the  present 
day  with  amAteors,  who  prefer  what  will  enable 


them  to  produce  more  thrilling  effects  with  lees 
trouble ;  but  their  value  as  studies  and  models 
for  a  pure  style  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  Com- 
pared with  the  writings  of  Beethoven,  or  even 
of  lesser  composers  who,  following  in  his  steps, 
have  transferred  the  symphonic  style  to  the 
piano,  such  works  as  those  of  Bennett  have  of 
course  a  very  limited  range,  nor  have  they  the 
glow  and  intensity  which  Chopin,  for  example, 
was  able  to  infuse  into  what  is  equally  a  pure 
pianoforte  style  ;  but  as  specimens  of  absolutely 
finished  productions  entirely  within  the  special 
range  of  the  piano,  they  will  always  have  the 
highest  artistic  interest  and  value ;  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  real  merit  being  almost  a  tcet 
of  true  critical  perception. 

Looking  at  the  works  of  Bennett  more  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  observed  that  they  show  remark- 
able evidence  of  his  apparently  intuitive  insight 
into  problems  and  theories  in  regard  to  musical 
construction  which  have  only  been  definitely 
recognised  and  tabulated  by  theorists  since  he 
began  to  write.  When  the  school  of  composers 
who  timible  notes  into  our  ears  in  heaps,  any 
way,  have  had  their  day,  and  it  is  again  recog- 
nised that  musical  composition  is  a  most  subtle 
and  recondite  art,  and  not  a  mere  method  of 
jumbling  sounds  together  to  signify  this  or  that 
arbitrarily  chosen  idea,  it  is  probable  that  Ben- 
nett will  receive  much  higher  credit  than  has  yet 
been  accorded  to  him  as  an  advanced  thinker  in 
music.  The  theory  which  connects  every  sound 
in  the  scale  of  a  key  with  that  key,  making  them 
all  essential  to  its  tonality,  and  the  harmonic  re- 
lations which  are  thereby  shown  to  be  logically 
consistent  though  little  practised  hitherto,  re- 
ceived continual  practical  illustration  in  the 
works  of  Bennett,  whose  peculiar  intellectually 
constructed  harmonies  and  progressions  are  among 
the  causes  alike  of  his  interest  for  musicians  and 
his  disfavour  with  the  less  instructed  amateur 
population,  whom  they  not  unnaturally  puzzle. 
A  great  English  musical  critic  has  pointed  out, 
in  a  note  on  the  •  Wood  Nymphs'  Overture  (in 
the  Philharmonic  programme  of  March  22, 187 1), 
the  passage  where '  the  so-called  chord  of  the  di- 
minished 7th  from  F  sharp,  with  intervening  si- 
lences, isheardonthe  unaccented  second  and  fourth 
beats  of  the  bar,  and  then  an  unaccompanied  D, 
thrice  sounded,  asserts  itself  as  the  root  of  the 
chord,'  thus  presenting,  adds  Mr.  Macfarren,  'a 
harmonic  fact  in  an  a^ect  as  unquestionable  as, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  it  was  new.*  But  Ben- 
nett's music  is  full  of  such  suggestions  of  the 
more  extended  modem  view  of  the  statics  of 
harmony,  the  rather  noteworthy  as  it  does  not 
appear  &at  he  made  it  the  subject  of  any  definite 
or  deliberate  theorising,  or  was  indebted  for  his 
suggestions  of  this  kind  to  anything  more  than 
his  own  intuitive  insight  into  the  more  subtle 
harmonic  relations.  It  is  the  frequent  use  of 
what  may  be  termed  perhaps  (borrowing  an  ex- 
pression frx>m  colour)  the  'secondary*  ratiier  than 
the  '  primary*  relations  of  harmony — the  constant 
appeal  to  the  logic  rather  than  the  mere  sensuous 
hearing  of  the  eai^-which  gives  to  his  miudo  that 
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rather  cold  intellectiuJ  cast  wliich  ii  repeU'ng  to 
the  average  listener.  In  such  a  passage  as  this — 


the  ear  of  the  uninitiated  listener  is  almost 
startled  by  the  closing  E,  like  the  sharp  blow  of 
a  hammer,  at  the  foot  of  an  arpeggio  passage 
which  seems  to  presage  a  modtdation  to  C  through 
the  dominant  ninth  on  G.  Equally  significant 
passages  might  be  quoted,  such  as  this  from  the 
'Bondeau  k  la  polonaise* — 


and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  in 
which  evidence  is  given  that  the  composer  had 
before  his  mind  conceptions  of  harmonic  relation 
new  or  unusual  at  the  time,  but  which  have 
since  been  accepted  and  formulated  into  theoiy. 

Bennett's  larger  works  for  orchestra^  and  his 
secular  and  sa<^ed  Cantatas  already  mentioned, 
are  characterised,  like  his  piano  music,  by  great 
finish  and  perfection  of  form  and  detail,  and  by 
a  peculiarly  refined  perception  of  the  relation 
of  special  instruments  and  special  combinations 
to  the  end  in  view.  His  one  published  Sym- 
phony, that  in  G  minor,  may  be  thought  slight 
and  fragile  in  effect  in  comparison  with  the  now 
prevalent '  stormy*  school  of  writing ;  but  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  power  of  sound  is 
not  power  of  conception,  who  look  to  thought  and 
feeling  rather  than  to  mere  effect  in  music,  will  find 
no  deficiency  of  passion  and  impulse  in  parts  of 
this  beautiful  work,  while  the  grace  and  refine- 
ment both  of  composition  and  instrumentation 
are  universally  admitted.  His  cantata,  the  'May 
Queen,*  displays  the  most  refined  and  artistic 
writing,  both  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  and 
spontaneous  character  of  the  choruses,  the  melodic 
beauty  of  the  solos,  the  strongly-marked  in- 
dividuality imparted  to  the  music  of  the  different 
personages,  and  the  charming  and  piquant  effects 
of  the  orchestral  accompaniments.  Indeed,  the 
work  has  very  much  the  character  of  an  operetta 
off  the  stage,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
composer  who  showed  in  this  work  so  much 
power  of  dramatic  characterisation  in  music 
should  not  have  enriched  the  English  lyric  stage 
(poor  enough !)  with  an  opera.  '  The  Woman  of 
Samaria*  is  lem  spontaneous  in  character,  and  in 
its  style  and  treatment  does  not  appeal  to  the 
popular  mind ;  but  it  will  always  -be  delightful 
to  musicians,  and  to  those  who  hear  considerately 
and  critically.  It  is  in  general  construction  very 
luch  modelled  on  the  style  of  Bach,  whose 
aculiar  power  Bennett  has  successfully  emulated 
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in  the  introductory  movement,  with  the  CSiorale 
sung  simultaneouflJy  with,  but  in  a  different 
tempo  from,  the  independent  orchestral  movement. 
Bennett*s  separate  songs  (two  sets  published 
during  his  life,  and  one  in  ooune  of  publication 
when  he  died)  are  small  compositions  of  almost 
Greek  elegance  and  finish,  both  in  the  melodious 
and  expressive  character  of  the  voice  part»  and 
the  delicate  suggestiveness  of  the  accompaniments. 
They  illustrate  in  the  most  perfect  degree  the 
character  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  his 
art ;  that  of  high  finish  of  form  and  grace  of 
expression,  not  without  deep  feeling  at  times,  but 
marked  in  general  rather  by  a  cidm  and  placid 
beauty,  and  appealing  to  the  fancy,  the  senti- 
ment, and  the  intellect,  rather  than  to  the  more 
passionate  emotions. 

The  most  puzzling  &ot  in  connection  with  the 
artistic  career  of  Stemdale  Bennett  is  the  com- 
parative fewness  of  his  compositions,  at  a  time 
when  his  mind  and  genius  were  still  young, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  his  earlier  works, 
and  the  promise  which  those  who  then  knew 
him  saw  of  a  still  higher  development.  In  all 
probability  the  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  desire  to  secure  a  more  comfortable 
subsistence  from  the  regular  exercise  of  professional 
business,  and  parUy  in  what  those  who  knew  him 
best  described  as  the  '  shy  and  reticent'  diaracter 
of  his  genius,  which  led  him  to  distrust  his 
capability  of  accomplishing  great  works,  and  of 
taking  lus  stand  in  the  world  on  the  strength 
of  his  genius  alone.  '  He  was  not,  in  his  lat^ 
years  at  least,'  says  one  who  knew  him,  'quick 
to  publish  his  works ;  he  always  had  individuality 
without  a  rapid  execution,  and  took  more  time 
a  gfreat  deal  to  finish  than  to  sketch.'  Whatever 
be  the  true  explanation,  it  is  matter  for  deep 
regret  for  all  lovers  of  what  is  best  and  purest 
in  musical  art,  that  one  so  weU  fitted  to  add 
to  its  stores  should  have  condemned  himself  for 
many  oi  the  best  years  of  his  lifo,  mainly  to  the 
exercise  of  a  teacher's  vocation.  Of  the  brilliant 
grifts  as  a  player,  and  the  town  de  force  of  memory, 
by  which  the  composer  astonished  and  delighted 
the  Leipzig  circle  in  his  younger  days,  there  are 
accounts  extant  which  remind  us  of  what  used  to 
be  told  of  Mozart.  When  he  sold  his  '  Capriocio 
in  E*  to  a  Leipzig  publishing  firm,  they  were 
surprised  at  receiving  only  the  MS.  of  the  orches- 
tral score,  and  on  their  inquiring  for  the  piano- 
forte part,  it  turned  out  that  this  had  never  been 
written  down,  though  the  composer  had  played 
the  work  both  in  Ix>ndon  and  Leipzig,  and  had 
apparenUy  entirely  forgotten  the  omission  in 
handing  over  tiie  MS.  to  the  publishers. 

By  those  who  knew  Stemdale  Bennett  he  is 
described  as  having  been  a  man  of  most  kindly 
nature,  and  exceedingly  modest  and  unassuming 
in  manner  and  character.  The  feeling  of  loyu 
and  affectionate  attachment  which  he  created 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, by  some  of  whom  his  death  was  lamented 
almost  like  that  of  a  kind  parent,  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  amiability  of  his  character — an 
amiability   which   was  exercised    without    the 
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lEgbtest  derogation  from  his  strict  prindples  as 
SD  instructor.  A  significant  instance  is  related 
of  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  strict  ad- 
koenoe  to  the  purest  style  of  musio  in  the  Aca- 
demy. On  entering  the  building  one  morning  he 
£uiaed  he  detected  from  one  of  the  practising 
Tooms  the  sounds  of  the  overture  to  'Zampa,' 
snd  opened  door  after  door  till  he  found  the 
cnlpiitii^  two  young  ladles,  who  in  answer  to  his 
gnva  enquiry  'how  they  came  to  be  playing 
BQch  music  T  explained  that  they  were  only 
practising  sight-reading  of  piano  duets — to  which 
the  ProfisflBor  replied  by  carrying  away  the  offend- 
ing  volume,  returning  presently  from  the  library 
with  a  duet  of  Mozart's  which  he  placed  before 
them  in  lieu  of  it.  What  he  preached  to  his 
pupils  he  practised  himsell  In  his  whole  career 
he  never  condescended  to  write  a  single  note  for 
popular  effecty  nor  can  a  bar  of  his  musio  be 
quoted  which  in  style  and  aim  does  not  belong 
to  what  is  highest  in  musical  art.  Neither  this 
quality  nor  Ms  amiability  of  duunacter  preserved 
him,  however,  from  attacks  and  detraction  of 
the  most  ungenerous  kind  during  his  lifetime, 
from  those  who  had  their  own  motives  in  en- 
«ieavouring  to  obscure  his  fame,  and  who  found 
sa  unworthy  assistance  to  their  aims  from  so- 
called  'critics*  in  public  journals,  one  of  which 
for  a  long  time  conspicuouiBly  disgraced  its  musi- 
cal columns  by  repeated  sneers  and  inuendoes 
against  a  mnsidan  who  was  an  ornament  to  the 
tft  and  an  honour  to  his  country — a  process 
whiofa,  as  might  be  expected,  only  redounded  to 
the  discredit  of  those  who  stooped  to  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Stemdale  Bennett*B 
published  works : — 
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[H.  H.  S.] 

BENUOCI,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  Vienna 
in  1783,  appeared  in  London  in  1788  as  first 
buffo;  but,  notwithstanding  his  fine  voice  and 
acting,  was  not  so  much  adxmred  as  he  deserved. 
He  sang  one  more  season  here,  appearing  as 
Bartolo  in  Paisiello*s  *Barbiere,'  and  as  Zefiro 
in  6azzanfgha*s  '  Vendemmia.'  [J.  M.] 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI.  Opera  in  two 
acts,  the  words  by  Wailly  and  JBarbier,  the 
music  by  Berlioz,  produced  at  the  Acad^mie 
Boyale  de  Musique  Sept.  3,  1838,  and  with- 
drawn after  three  representations,  and  what  its 
author  calls  '  une  chute  ^datante.*  It  was  pwr^ 
formed  at  Covent  Garden  ('grand  Bemi-seria»* 
in  three  acts)  June  35, 1853. 

BERALTA,  an  Italian  soprano  dnger,  en* 
gaged  at  London  in  1757.  She  sang  Uie  pai^ 
of  'Deceit'  in  Handel's  last  oratorio,  'The  Tri- 
umph of  'Hme  and  Truth,'  at  its  production  at 
Covent  Garden,  March  11,  17571  and  at  the 
subsequent  performances  of  it.  [J.  M.] 

BERBIGUIEB,  BsKorr  Tbanquillb,  £unou8 
flute-pl^er,  bom  Dec.  ai,  178a,  at  Caderousse 
in  the  Vauduse ;  intended  for  the  law,  but  the 
love  of  musio  being  too  strong  for  him,  ran  away 
fitim  home  and  entered  himself  at  the  Conser^ 
vatoiro  in  Paris.  From  1813  to  1819  he  served 
in  the  army,  and  after  that  resided  in  Parif. 
As  an  adherent  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  driven 
thence  by  the  Bevolution  of  1830  to  take  refuge 
at  Pont  le  Voy^,  whero  he  died  Jan.  29,  1838. 
As  a  player  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  His 
contemporaries  praise  the  softness  and  peculiar 
sweetness  of  his  tone  and  the  astonishing  per- 
fection of  his  technique.  As  a  composer  he  was 
very  fertile  in  music  for  his  instrument,  both 
solo  and  accompanied — 11  concertos,  many  &n- 
tasias  and  variations,  140  duos,  3  a  trios,  with 
quartets  and  symphonies.  But  they  are  very 
unequal  in  excellence,  generally  more  brilliant 
and  showy  than  really  good,  the  work  of  the 
virtuoio  rather  than  of  the  musician.       [A.  M.] 

BERCEUSE,  a  cradle  song.  A  piano  piece 
oonsiKting  of  a  melody  with  a  lulling  locking 
accompaniment.  Chopin's  Op.  57  is  a  well- ' 
known  example.  Schumann  has  a  '  Wiegenlied- 
chen' — which  is  the  same  thine — in  the  Album- 
blatter  (Op.  124),  and  his  'Schlummerlied'  is  a 
berceuse  in  all  but  the  name. 

BERCHEM,  Jaoquss  or  Jachkt,  was  bom 
in  Flanders. at  the  commencement  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  flourished  in  the  epoch  immediately 
preceding  that  of  Lassus  and  Palestrina.  He 
passed  £e  greater  part  of  his  life,  firom  1535 
to  1565,  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua^ 
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and  WM  caUed  by  the  Italians  Giachetto  di 
Mantova.  He  muBt  be  carefuUy  distinguished 
from  two  other  compoaepp,  Jachet  de  Buus  and 
Jaohet  de  Wert,  who  lived  in  Italy  at  the  same 
period ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of 
the  three  is  the  author  of  certain  pieces  which 
bear  the  name  of  Jachet  onlv.  His  motets, 
masBes,  and  madrigals  are  to  be  found  in  the 
various  collections  printed  at  Venice  between 
the  years  1*539  '^^  »545.  One  of  his  chief 
productions  is  a  setting  m  four-part  music  of 
ninety-three  stanzas  of  the  '  Orlando  Pimoso 
of  Ariosto  (Venice,  1 561).  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BEBENSTADT,  Gabtajt,  The  name  of  this 
ginger,  of  whom  we  have  elsewhere  no  record, 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  bass  part  of 
Areante  in  Handel's  'Binaldo,'  as  revived  in 
1717,  in  which  he  took  the  place  of  the  cele- 
brated Boechi.  After  this  we  do  not  find  hmi 
affain  in  London  till  I7a3»  ^  ^^ch  year  he  sang 
in  Buononcini*s  'Famaoe'  and  Attilios  'Cono- 
lano,'  as  well  as  in  the  'Flavio'  and  'Ottone  of 
Handel.  In  the  next  year  he  performed  in  the 
« Vespasiano'  of  Attilio.  Buononcini's  'Calfurma, 
and  Handel's  'GiuUo  Cesare.*  His  name  d^ 
not  occur  again.  [J  •  M,J 

BEBG,  Adam,  a  renowned  musio  winter  of 
Munich,  whose  publications  extend  from  1540 
to  about  1699-  His  great  work  was  the  *Patio. 
cinium  musices,'  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria^  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  I573.  ^^  ^J®  deatii  of 
Duke  Albrecht  V,  in  I679»  ^^  pubbcation  was 
interrupted,  and  not  resumed  till  1589,  when 
the  second  series  appeared,  also  containing  five 
volumes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  entire  work : — 


voifc  L  wnt 

ad«I«no.   OutloMS. 

4TOi6W. 

LFMernoiter. 

2.  BalTv  B«8tDft  miwrleonlte. 

3.0Midentinoo»Us. 

4.  Nm  qtil  ■amus. 

^  PuItU  et  Qinbr*. 

8.  LftudA  aainm  noM* 

7.  Faopariumsso. 

STolon. 

8.  ImrtatDeos. 

9.  MberkordiMn  DomlnL 
la  Oouli  omnium  (2  parts), 
it  DomlM  damavl  (3  do.). 

12.  QuU  mlhl  d«t  kcrimU. 

13.  Martini  fwtum  (2  pU.) 

14.  Kzandl  Domlae. 

StoIcm. 
1.1f«IifttnTlu(2pti. 
S.  AnMmooooeBt. 
S.  Confltemlni  (2  pts.). 

4.  O  GtorioM  Domiruu 

&  In  Deo  Mlnura  (2  pttJ. 
8.  Bagnom  mundL 
T.  A^os  tlU  giatUi. 

VOL.  n.    1874. 
adelAMO.   Mmsm. 
L8ap«'lUrtaMdolen«.' 
^   ^  If  otauun '  Orsdidl  propter.' 

5.  „  da'DydnsexoUro.' 
4.   ^  do. 'CrwUdl  propter.' 

Sk  M'I<*BerK«retUBerg4r«.' 
VOL.  m.    1674. 
O.  deUHO.   Offldt. 
MHaqtiam. 


OflMum  NataOs  Ghrlitl. 
Do.  Benirreetioniii 
Do.  Penteoostea. 
Do.  Corporis  Ohrlstt. 

VOL.  IV.   U78w 
0.dal 


Vlgllla  mortnomm.  4  700. 


DaNattTltataChTlatL  4Toa 
VOL.V.   IffW. 
adelAMO.   MignlAwft, 
L  Imi  ToqU  4  TOO. 
2.  6Ci  Tool.  4  TOO. 
t.  lmiTonl,STO0. 
4.  2dl  Tool.  6  TOO. 
6.  4a  TonL  S  too. 

6.  4tl  TonL  <  TOO. 

7.  5tl  Ton!.  6  toc. 

8.  7ml TonL  SToa 

9.  flU  Tonl,  8  Toe. 
la  7ml  Tonl,  8  too. 

VOL.VL  lom. 

OdeLaiiO.  Muam, 
t.  Super  *  Pittas  M altrew.* 
8.   M  'Amar  Donne.' 

3.  M  'QqbI  donna attende.' 

4.  M  '  In  die  trtbolatlonls.* 
fi.   „  *  lo  BOO  farlto  HsUasio.* 
6.  FrodeAinotU. 

VOL.VIL  vm. 
nuMaMsoSala.   Offlda.   6«t  6 


L&  Andre*  ApoitoU. 
2.  Niootal  BpboopL 
8.  ConoepUonls  Martab 
c  TboaM  Apoitoli. 


8.  VatlTltalb  Ohrlitl.  In  ImA  nria- 

m. 
e.  In sommA mlasA.  SToe. 

7.  Blephanl  Proto  Haru 

8.  Johanhls  Brang. 
9l  Olreomeblonis.   8  TOO. 

10.  Eiriphanla.   8  too. 

11.  CoDTendonls  PaulL 
IX  PnrilcatkinlsiUrtas. 
IS.  Matthte  ApostolL 
14.  Annnntlatlonis  Marte. 
U.  De  Commnnl  8.  Marte.  Oon- 

oeptlooe,  NatlTltate.  VIsita- 
tlone  et  Preeentatlone  elus- 


voL.  vm. 


L  8«per  Ut.  re.  ml,  &.  WL  k.  La, 

■oL  >».  mL  re.  at. 
9.   M  *  Four  ong  plalslr.* 
8.   M  *  8une  propera.' 
4.   »'IMzltDomlnaamHll«flOlia- 

B.  Fto  Deftinotli. 

VOL.  IX.   IIIM. 
OMardeZaoeharUs.  IntooalioiMS. 
1.  Vespertlna. 

Alia  Intonatlo. 
L  PrlmostoDiu. 
%  Seeoodosdo. 
8.Tertlasdo. 
4  Qnartnsdo. 
&  Qointosdo. 
8,  Sextos  do. 

7.  Beptlmas  doi. 

8.  OetaTUSdo. 
•.Hlxtosdo. 

OoodltoraliiM. 


Veolr 
Verbom  soperbura. 
Obrlate  Bedempiur. 
AsolosortuL 


Stephano  primo  marl. 
Kxoltet  oCBiam. 
Solennls  dies  adrentt. 
Salrete  floras. 
Ibid. 

HostlsHerodea. 
Oloxbeata. 
Deus  Creator. 
Cordenatus. 


DlesabsolutL 
Andlbenigne. 
Te  lads  ante. 
Ad  ineoes  noctraa. 
KxmoredoetL 
Chrfste  qal  lux  es. 
Jam  ter  quatemls. 
Jesu  qaadia«eoarteu 
VexlUarafds. 
Salretatadles. 
darnm  decos  JeJanU. 
AdooBoamagnL 
Vita  sanctorum. 


Festom  nunc. 
Venl  creator. 
Olnxbeata. 
Fance  lingua. 
Saerls  solennlis. 
Condltor  alme  sldenuB. 
VOL.  Z.   low. 
Franoissco  dl  Sale. 
Mtaw,  Super  'Bxultaadl  I 

•It.'    6  TOC.  ..«     ^  , 

[F,G.] 

BEBG,  Gkobqb,  «  German  by  birth,  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch.  In  1763  he  gained  the 
first  prize  medal  awarded  by  the  Catch  Club 
for  his  glee  '  On  softest  beds  at  leisure  laid/  and 
obtained  two  other  prizes  in  subsequent  years. 
He  published  some  books  of  songs  sung  at  Manr- 
lebone  Gardens,  at  which  place  in  April  1765 
he  produced  an  ode  called  'The  Invitation.* 
Thirty-one  of  his  glees  and  catches  are  included 
in  Warren's  collections.  Ini  77 1  he  was  organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  near  Billings- 
gate.  He  published  several  works  for  the  organ, 
pianoforte,  flute,  horn,  etc.,  besides  those  above 
mentioned.  [W.H.H.] 

BEBG,  JoHAKN,  a  music  printer,  bom  in 
Ghent,  who  set  up  a  printing  office  in  Nuremberg 
about  1550  in  conjunction  with  Ulrich  Neuber. 
After  the  death  of  Berg  (about  1556)  the  office 
was  carried  on  by  Neuber  and  G^lach.    [F.  G.] 

BERGAMASCA— in  the  'Midsummer  Nights 
Dream,*  a  *  Bergomask.'  An  Italian  dance,  de- 
riving its  name  firom  Beigamo,  the  well-known 
city  of  Tasso,  Donizetti,  and  other  eminent 
Italians.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  old  Italian  suHt$ 
dt  piioes. 

According  to  Signer  Piatti,  himself  a  native  of 
Beigamo,  the  characteristic  dance  of  that  dis- 
trict is  of  the  following  measure,  like  a  oountay- 
danoe,  but  quicker,  wi&  a  strong  accent  on  the 
second  half  of  the  bar  :— 

tr  fr 


Signer  Piatti  has  himself  published  a  Beiga- 
masca  for  Cello  and  Pianoforte  (op.  14)  whidi 
partakes  of  this  character.  Mendelssohn,  how- 
ever, in  setting  Shakspeare's  'Bezgomask  dance 
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between  two  of  our  compAiiy/  has  givea  the 
meMoxe  an  entirely  different  turn  :-^ 


BERIOT. 


Sdl 


,  ^    ,    , etc 

//    /      '    ' 

BEItQEB»  LUDWIO,  a  Temarkable  pianoforte- 
player  and  gifted  oompoBer,  bom  at  Berlin  April 
i8,  1777,  and  died  there  Feb.  16,  183S.  His 
talent  showed  itaelf  early,  but  receiyed  its  great 
impulse  from  the  notice  taken  of  him  by  Clementi 
«t  Berlin  in  1804,  who  undertook  Ins  tuition, 
and  took  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  he  met 
Steibelt  and  Field,  who  had  much  influence  on 
his  playing.  In  181  a  he  visited  London,  and 
became  widely  known  as  player  and  teacher.  In 
1815  he  returned  to  Berlm,  where  he  resdded  till 
his  death,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  teachers  of 
his  time.  Mendelssohn  was  his  greatest  pupil, 
but  amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  Taubert, 
▼on  Herzberg,  Henselt^  and  Fanny  Hensel, 
Hendelssohn*s  sister.  He  latterly  withdrew 
almost  entirely  from  active  life,  owing  to  an 
oyer-fitftidious  hypochondriacal  temper,  which  in- 
terfered much  with  his  intercourse  with  society, 
and  hindered  the  display  of  his  remarkable  ability 
as  a  oompoeer.  He  left  behind  him  a  mass  of 
good,  nay  even  remarkable,  music — pianoforte 
pieces,  son^  cantatas,  and  unfinished  operas. 
Amongst  his  published  works  his  twenty-seven 
^ades  are  eepedallv  mentionable.  These  have 
been  lately  republished  by  Breitkop^  with  a 
preface  by  0.  Beineoke.  [A.  M.] 

BERGOEIST,  DEB,  a  romantio  opera  in  5 
acts ;  the  story  from  Musiius* '  Bubezahl* ;  words 
by  Doring ;  music  by  Spohr  (op.  73).  Produced 
at  Gassel,  March  34, 1825. 

BEBGONZI,  Beioedxtto,  a  remarkable  horn- 
player,  bom  at  Cremona^  1790,  and  died  Oct. 
1840.  On  Oct.  7,  1834,  he  received  a  silver 
medal  from  the  Accademia  of  Milan  for  a  valve- 
bom.  [F.  G.] 

BEBQONZI,  Cablo,  a  celebrated  violin- 
maker  of  Cremona.  Bom  towards  the  end  of 
the  17  th  century,  he  worked  from  about  1716 
to  1755.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Stradivari, 
whom  he  imitated  verv  closely  in  his  early 
efforts,  while  his  later  instruments  shew  mucn 
originaliin^  and  character.  Their  form  and  tone 
are  equaUy  beautiful,  and  they  may  justly  be 
ranked  immediately  after  those  of  Stradivari 
and  Joseph  Guameri.  He  made  not  only  violins, 
but  also  violas  and  cellos,  which  however  are  now 
very  rare.  His  son,  Michel  Angelo,  was  but  an 
indifferent  vioHn-miUcer.  [P.  D.] 

BEBIOT,  Chables  Attousti  di,  celebrated 
violinist.  Bom  of  a  noble  Belgian  jhmily,  Feb. 
30, 1803,  at  Louvain.  He  had  his  first  instruction 
in  the  violin  from  a  local  teacher,  named  Tiby, 
who  was  his  guardian  after  the  death  of  Us 
parents;  and  made  such  rapid  pn^gress,  that» 


when  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  successfully  per- 
formed  in  public  a  concerto  of  Viotti.  He  him- 
self ascribed  great  influence  on  the  formation  of 
his  character  and  the  development  of  his  talent  to 
the  well-known  scholar  and  philosopher  Jacotot, 
who,  though  himself  no  musician,  imbued  his 
young  friend  with  principles  of  perseverance  and 
self-reliance,  which  he  never  lost  sight  of  through- 
out life,  and  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
contributed  to  make  him  attain  that  proficiency 
in  his  art  on  which  his  fiune  rests. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris 
and  pursued  his  studies  there  for  some  time  under 
the  advice  of  Viotti  and  Baillot,  vFithout  actually 
being  the  .pupil  of  either.  After  a  short  time  he 
made  his  appearance  in  public  with  great  success. 
From  Paris  he  repeatedly  visited  Englimd,  where 
he  met  with  a  most  brilMant  reception.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  took 
place  on  May  I,  1826,  when  he  was  announced 
as  '  Violon  de  la  chambre  de  sa  Majesty  le  Bc^ 
de  France.'  On  his  return  to  Belgium  he  was 
nominated  Solo -Violinist  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  appointment  he  lost  by  the 
Bevolution  of  1830.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
travelled  and  gave  concerts  in  England,  France, 
^Igium,  and  Italy,  together  with  the  fiunous 
singer  Maria  MaUbran,  whom  he  married  in 
1835.  At  this  time  De  B^ot  was  universally 
recc^gnised  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
vioHnists.  After  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  he 
retired  to  Brussels  in  1836,  and  did  not  appear 
in  public  till  1840,  when  he  undertook  a  tour 
through  Germany.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  violin-playing  at  the  Brussub  Con- 
servatoire, and  remained  there  till  1852,  when 
the  loss  of  his  eyesight  caused  him  to  retire.  He 
died  at  Louvain,  April  20,  1870. 

De  B^riot  may  jiiBtly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  modem  Franco-Belgian  school  of  violin- 
playing,  as  distinguished  from  the  classical  Paris 
school,  represented  by  Viotti,  Elreutzer,  Bode, 
and  Baillot.  He  was  the  first  afber  Paganini 
to  adopt  a. great  variety  of  brilliant  effects  in 
the  wav  of  harmonics,  arpeggios,  pizzic;\toe,  etc«, 
saorifiouig  to  a  oertain  extent  the  severity  of 
style  and  breadth  of  tone,  in  which  the  old 
French  school  exoeiled.  His  playing  ^as  dis- 
tinguished by  uifailing  accuracy  of  intonation, 
great  neatness  and  fiudlity  of  bowing,  grace, 
elegance  and  piquancy.  His  compositions, 
wMch  for  a  considerable  time  enjoyed  general 
popularity,  although  not  of  much  value  as  works 
of  art,  abound  in  pleasing  melodies,  have  a 
certain  easy,  natural  flow,  and  are  such  as  to 
bring  out  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  The  in- 
fluence of  Donizetti  and  Bellini  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Auber  on  the  other,  are  clearly  visible. 

De  B^riot  published  seven  concertos,  eleven 
alra  vari^,  several  books  of  studies,  four  trios  for 
mano,  violin  and  violoncello,  and  together  with 
Osbome,  Thalberg  and  other  pianists,  a  number 
of  duos  brilliants  for  piano  and  violin.  He 
also  wrote  a  rather  diffuse  book  of  instruction^ 
'  Ecole  transcendentale  de  Violon.* 
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Henri  Vieoxtemps  Is  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  nuzneroas  pupils.  His  son,  Charles  de 
B^riot,  is  a  good  pianist.  [P.  D.] 

BERLIOZ,  Htctob,  bom  Dec.  ii,  1R03,  at 
La  Cote  Saint-Andr^,  near  Grenoble,  France ; 
died  March  9,  1869,  at  Paris. 

He  stands  alone — a  colossus  with  few  friends 
and  no  direct  followers;  a  marked  individaality, 
original,  puissant,  bizsrre,  violently  one-sided ; 
whose  ixkfluenpe  has  been  and  will  agaki  be  felt 
far  and  wide,  fbr  good  and  fbr  bad,  but  cannot 
tear  disciples  nor  form  a  school.  His  views 
of  music  are  practically  if  not  theoretically  ad- 
hered to  by  all  eminent  composers  and  executants 
since  Beethoven ;  and  if  interpreted  cum  grano 
salit  his  very  words  could  be  used  as  watchwords 
which  few  musicians  would  hesitate  to  adopt. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  sentences,  written 
at  long  intervsJs,  yet  forming  a  sort  of  profession 
of  fiftith,  to  which  Berlioz  clung  without  flinch- 
ing throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  career: 
'Musique,  art  d'emouvoir  par  des  oombinaisons 
de  sons  les  hommes  intelligents  et  dou^  d'omtnea 
speciaux  et  exerc^.  .  .  .  La  musique,  en  s  asso* 
ciant  k  des  id^  qu^elle  a  mille  moyens  de  &ire 
niutre,  augmente  Imtensit^  de  son  action  de  toute 
la  puissance  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  poesie  .  .  . 
rdunissant  k  la  fois  toutes  ses  forces  sur  Toreille 
qu  elle  charme,  et  qu*elle  offense  habilement, 
sur  le  systkne  nerveux  qu*elle  surexcite,  sur  la 
circulation  du  sang  qiTelle  acc^^  sur  )e 
cerveau  qu'elle  embrase,  sur  le  coemr  qu*elle 
gonfle  et  fait  battre  It  coops  redoubles,  sur  la 
pensto  qu'elle  agrandit  d^esur^ent  et  lance 
dans  les  regions  de  Tinfini :  elle  agit  dans  la 
sph^  qui  lui  est  propre,  c*estrk-dire  sur  des 
£tres  chez  lesquels  le  sens  musical  existe  r^ 
ellement.  *    ( '  A  traven  chants,'  p.  1 . ) 

Berlioz's  startling  originality  as  a  musician 
i;eets  upon  a  physical  and  mental  organisation, 
very  different  from,  and  in  some  respects  superior 
to,  that  of  other  eminent,  masters  ;  a^ost  ardent 
nervous  temperament  ^  a  gofgcoua  ^j[]fyg^»^ft|ij(ff 

• Ti-llj  fiitiTs;  hiiiitiiirrtl  llli«l"1iF  tha  nui^u 

of  iiiiinitir  I  ^^iHCilJinoffnally  subtii^^and  acute 
.sense  of  heat«n^;  the  keenest  intellect^  of  a 
dissecting  aiudysin^  turn ;  the  most  violent  will, 
manifesting  itself  m  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
daring  equalled  only  by  its  tenacity  o£  purpose 
and  inde&tigable  perseverance. 

From  first  to  last,  from  the  'Ouverture  des 
Francs  Juges'  and  the  'Symphonic  fantastique* 
to  'Les  Troyens,'  Berlioz  strove  to  widen  the  do- 
mains of  his  art ;  in  the  portrayal  of  varied  and 
intense  passions,  and  the  suggestion  of  distinct 
dramatic  scenes  and  situations,  he  tried  to  attain 
a  more  intimate  connection  between  instrumental 
music  and  the  highest  poetry.  Starting,  as  he 
did,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  no  one  need  be 
surprised  that  ne  occasionaUy,  nay  perhaps  fre- 
quently, sailed  beyond  his  mark;  and  that  he 
now  and  then  made  violent  efforts  to  compel 
music  to  say  something  which  lies  beyond  its 
proper  sphere.  But»  be  this  as  it  may,  his 
occasional  fiulures  do  not  render  his  work*.  Ifiss 
interesting,  nor  less  astflnishipg. 
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Berlioc  was  one  of  the  most  m^compna^tSng 
champions  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name^ 
has  been  dubbed  'programme  music.'  In  his 
'Symphonic  fantastique'  with  its  seqaal  *Lelio^* 
and  in  '  Romeo  et  Juliette,'  elaborate  efforts  are 
made,  by  means  of  programmes  and  superscrip- 
tions, to  force  the  hearers'  imagination  to  dwell 
on  certain  exterior  scenes  and  situations  during 
the  progress  of  the  music;  and  these  effort^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  always  sucoeesfnL 
One  either  loses  the  musical  thread  and  has  to 
fly  to  the  programme  for  explimation,  or  one 
dreams  of  the  programme  and  misses  the  mnsie. 
The  really  perfect  specimens  of  Berlioz's  instro- 
mental  works  are  in  truth  those  in  which  the 
music  speaks  fbr  itself;  and  the  im)gramme  or 
supcnvcription  may  be  dispensed  with.  Such  are, 
for  instance,  the  'Scbne  aux  champs'  and  the 
'Marche  au  supplice'  in  the  'Symphonic  £ui- 
tastique,'  the  'Marche  des  P^lerins'  in  'Harold,' 
the  Overtures  to  *  King  Lear,'  '  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini,' 'Camaval  Remain,' « Le  Corsaire,'  etc 

^  From  a  technical  point  of  view  certain  of  Ber- 
lioz's attainments  are  phenomenaL  The  gigantic 
proportions,  the  grandiose  style,  the  imposing 
weight  .of  those  long  and  broad  harmomc  and 
rhy^miical  progressions  towards  some  end  afar  off, 
the  exceptional  means  employed  for  exceptional 
ends — ^in  a  word,  the  colossial,  cydopean  aspect  of 
certain  movements,  such  as  the  *  Judex  crederis' 
of  his  '  Te  Deum,'  en*  the  '  Laciymosa'  and  '  Dies 
ine'  of  his  'Requiem,'  are  without  parallel  in 
musical  art.  The  originality  and  inexhaustible 
variety  of  rhythms,  and  the  surpassmg  perfection 
of  his  instrumentation,  are  points  willmgly  ooo- 
ceded  even  by  Berlioz's  staunchest  opponents. 
As  far  as  the  technique  of  instrumentation  is 
concerned  it  may  truly  be  asserted  that  he  treats 
the  orchestra  with  the  same  supreme  daring  and 
absolute  mastery  with  which  Paganini  treated 
the  violin,  or  Liszt  the  pianoforte.  No  one 
before  him  had  so  clearly  realised  the  individuality 
of  each  particular  instrument,  its  resources  and 
capabilities.  In  his  works  the  equation  between 
a  particular  phrase  and  a  particular  instrument 
is  invariably  perfect;  and  over  and  above  this, 
his  experiments  in  orchestral  colour,  his  com- 
bination of  single  instruments  with  others  so 
as  to  form  groups,  and  again  his  combination 
of  several  separate  groups  of  instruments  with 
one  another,  are  as  novel  and  as  beautiful  as 
th^  are  uniformly  successful. 

French  art  can  show  nothing  more  tender  and 
delicately  graceful,  more  perfect  in  shape  and 
diction  thiui  certain  of  his  songs  and  choral 
pieces — the  duet  between  Hero  and  Ursole, 
'Vous  soupirez  Madame,'  from  'Beatrice  et 
Benedict,'  and  single  numbers  among  his  '  Nuits 
d'^t^'  and  *Irlande.'  Nothing  more  toudiinff 
in  its  simplicity  than  '  L'adieu  des  bergers '  azM 
'Le  repos  de  la  Sainte  Famille,'  from  '  L'Rnfance 
du  Christ.' 

But  there  is  a  pKNrtion  of  Berlioz's  works  from 
which  many  of  his  admirers,  who  are  oertainly 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  musical  milksops^ 
recoil  with  instinctive  aversion.    One  must  draw 
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the  line  somewhere,  and  the  writer  would  draw 
it  on  Uie  hitherside  of  such  miwements  as  the 

*  Orgies,*  which  form  the  finales  of  the  *  La  Sym- 
phonie  fiuitastique'  and  '  Harold  en  Italie,*  or  the 
choms  of  derils  in  the  'Damnation  de  Faust.' 
Bloodthirsty  delirious  passion  such  as  is  here 
depicted  may  have  been  excited  by  gladiator  and 
wUd  beast  shows  in  Boman  arenas ;  but  its  rites, 
whether  reflected  through  the  medium  of  poetry, 
painting,  or  music,  are  assuredly  more  honoured 
m  the  breach  than  the  observance.  On  the 
other  hand«  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  these 
same  reprehensible  pieces  contain  some  of  their 
author's  most  astonishing  technical  achievements. 

No  musician,  unless  he  writes  for  the  stage, 
can  hope  to  live  by  his  compositions  in  France ; 
accordingly  Berlioz  was  driven  to  the  dubious 

*  m^er'  of  beneficiaire — to  conducting  concerts 
of  his  own  music  whenever  and  wherever  he  could 
get  a  chance,  and  to  journalism,  '  feuilletonism.* 
A  note  of  bitter  complaint  at  the  tortures  hardly 
to  be  borne  which  the  '  oompte  rendu '  on  matters 
musical  he  famished  weeldy  during  a  space  of 
twenty  years  for  the  'Journal  des  D^bats*  en- 
tailed on  him,  runs  through  all  his  prose.  These 
newspaper  scraps  made  a  name  for  their  author 
as  the  foremost  musical  critic  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  French  journalists ;  whilst  the  per- 
fection of  style  and  graphic  narrative  of  his 
M^oires,  have  proved  him  the  equal  of  the 
best  modem  proeateurs.  Frenchmen  only  can  say 
whether  or  not  his  verse  is  likely  to  live  by  its 
own  merits,  apart  from  the  music  to  which  he 
wedded  it,  in  *  L*En£emoe  du  Christ,*  '  B^trioe 
et  Benedict,*  and  '  Les  Troyens.* 

Beriioz  knew  the  prinoipAl  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Spontini,  Mosart,  in  every  respect^  down 
to  the  smallest  details,  by  heart,  and  he  has 
always  and  very  frequently  spoken  of  them  with 
contagious  enthttsJUBHH  sml^nvincing  eloquence. 
Yet  he  was  by  no  meims^  erudite  musician, 
his  knowledge  being  restricted,  like  that  of  most 
men  of  genius,  to  the  ran^  of  his  personal 
sympathies.  Of  Handel,  Bach,  Palestrina,  he 
knew  little,  and  at  times  spoke  in  a  manner  to 
lay  bare  his  ignorance. 

Berlioz's  father,  a  physician,  wished  him  to  fol- 
low the  same  career.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
much  against  his  will,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  a 
student  of  medicine;  music  however  so  engrossed 
him  that,  though  he  attended  lectures  and  tried 
hard  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the  dissecting 
room,  his  anatomical  studies  came  to  nothing, 
and  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil 
<^  Lesueur,  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
parents,  who  stopped  supplies  uid  forced  him  to 
earn  a  scanty  subeistenoe  by  singing  in  the  chorus 
of  an  obscure  theatre,  Le  Gvmnase  Dramatique. 
At  the  Conservatoire,  which  he  once  left  in  a 
huff  and  re-entered  as  a  member  of  Beicha's 
'dasse  de  oonirepoint,'  he  met  with  little  encou- 
ragement from  the  dons,  to  whom  his  sentiments 
and  belieft.  his  ways  and  works  were  more  or 
less  antipathetic ;  and  he  was  positively  hated 
by  the«director,  Chembini.  So  that,  in  spite  of 
his  mobt  remarkible  attainments  (the  *Ouverture 
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des  Francs  Juges'  and  the  *  Symphonic  fantas- 
tique,'  which  he  wrote  whilst  a  pupil  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  was  then  already  the  master  of  his  masters, 
Chembini  of  course  excepted)  it  was  only  after 
having  been  repeatedly  plucked  that  he  was 
permitted,  on  the  fourth  trial,  to  i&ke  a  prize  for 
composition.  In  1838  he  took  the  second,  and 
at  last,  in  1850,  with  the  cantata  '  Sardanapale,' 
the  first  prize — the  'Prix  de  Rome' — to  which 
is  attached  a  government  pension,  supporting  the 
winner  three  years  at  Rome.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  finding  it  difficult  to  live  by  com- 
posing, he  was  driven  to  eam  a  livelihood  by 
contributions  to  newspapers,  and  hv  occasional 
concerts  and  musical  festivals,  which  he  organised 
on  a  large  scale.  The  story  of  his  violent  and 
eccentric  passion  for  Miss  Smithson— an  Irish 
actress  who  came  to  Paris  with  an  English 
troupe,  and  nutde  a  sensation  as  Ophelia  and 
Juliet,  whilst  the  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare, 
kindled  by  Victor  Hugo,  was  at  its  height— is 
minutely  told  in  his  '  Memoires,'  publish^  after 
his  deaUi.  That  sad  book  contains  many  a  hint 
of  the  misery  he  subsequently  endured  with 
her  as  his  wife,  the  prolonged  fits  of  ill  health, 
bad  temper  and  ungovernable  jealousy  she  was 
subject  to;  it  tells  how  disgracefully  she  was 
treated  by  the  very  audience  who  had  lauded 
her  to  the  skies  when  she  reappeared  as  Ophelia 
after  the  pseudo-enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare  had 
blown  over ;  how  she  fell  horn  her  carriage,  broke 
a  leg,  and  could  act  no  more;  how  her  losses 
as  the  manageress  of  an  imsuccessful  theatrical 
venture  crushed  him,  and  how  they  ultimately 
separated ;  Berlioz,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  sup- 
plyinfif  her  wants  out  of  his  poor  pittance  as  a 
contributor  to  newspapers  up  to  her  melancholy 
death  and  interment. 

Admired  occasionally  with  an  enthusiasm  akin 
to  adoration  (for  instance  bv  Paganini,  who, 
after  hearing  the  '  Symphonic  mntastique'  at  the 
Conservatoire,  fell  on  his  knees  before  Berlioz, 
kissed  his  huids,  and  on  the  foU''  ing  morning 
sent  him  a  cheque  for  twenty  t  aand  francs), 
always  much  talked  o^  but  gen  -  ^ly  misunder- 
stood and  shamefully  abused,  jrlioz  was  not 
a  popular  man  in  France,  and  Parisians  were 
curiously  surprised  at  the  success  of  his  long 
'Voyage  musical,*  when  he  produced  his  works 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Russia. 
In  1852  Berlioz  conducted  the  first  series  of  the 
'New  Philharmonio  Concerts*  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  in  the  followinsf  year,  on  June  35,  he  con- 
ducted his  opera  *  Benvenuto  Cellini*  at  Covent 
Garden. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  professorship  at  the 
Conservatoire.  The  modest  appointment  of 
librarian  to  that  institute  in  1839  and  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  were  the  sole  distinctions 
that  fell  to  his  lot. 

His  published  works,  few  in  number  but  co- 
lossal in  their  proportions,  are  as  follows : — 

Op.L  Onvertiira  d«  *  Waverley.*  1    Op.  8.   OiiTcrtare  Am  'Fnact 

Op.  a.  IrlaiMto:  9  mikxllM  pour  Juget.* 
IBM  «t  deux  Tolz  nir  dM  tnduo-    Op.  4.  OaTtrtnn  da  'Bol  Lmt.' 
tlMMdeTbomulloore.  1 
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Op.flL  *anndoMeM  dM  Vocto' 
(BeQulem). 

Op.  e.  *  Le  6  MaL'  Chaot  war  1* 
mort  de  rempereurNapolAoo.iM>iir 
Tolz  (to  bUN  ai 


Op.7. 'iMnoItsd^tl'  Six 
lodlat  poor  one  voUaTM  orobesire 

Op.  8.  'B&Terle  etoaprloe.*  Bo- 
maooe  poor  le  rtokm  avoo  oreb«>- 
treoupkno. 

Op.  9.  LeCuiiai«lBoiiMdii,Oa- 
Tertnre  CaneterlstlqtM. 

Op.  10.  Onnd  Tniti  d*Iiittni- 
meotatloD  et  d'orehesUUkm  mo- 


Op.  tt.  'VtalOeta  d*A]bam.'  8 
loroMuz  d«  chant  avoe  piano. 
Op.  90l    'Vox  popnlL'      Deux 

grandi  eluaun  aveo  orcbettre.  (La 
)  dM  Ftanci,  Hjmna  i  la 

FkmoeeJ 
Op.2L  Oorertaredn 'Conatre.* 
Op.  SZ.    *Te  D«uin,'     i  troU 

oboBon  aveo  onb«iti«  fli  orgoe 


Opu  9S.  'BMirenoto  CelllnL* 
Opibra  en  trob  aeteL  Paroles  de 
Uon  de  Wallly  et  August  Barbler. 
(PartiUoD  de  piano.  Parts,  Cbou- 
dens.) 

Op.24.  'La Damnation deFanst' 
dernei.  Areo  soppl4nMnt '  Le  obeT  L^de  ammatlqne   an   qnatre 


d'orcbestra.' 

Op.  IL  'Sarah  la  Balgnensei' 
Ballade  i  trola  dMSurs  aveo  oi^ 

Op.  12.  *  La  Captive.*  Birerie 
pour  mesio  soprano  aveo  orehestrs. 

Op.]8.'FlenrsdesLande8.'  Cinq 
mblodles  pour  une  rolxaTec  piano. 

Op.  14.  'Episode  de  la  Tie  dnxn 
artiste.*  Symphonie  tJuitasttgne 
an  elnq  parties. 

Op.  U  bis.  Lello.onLeratonrila 
Vie.'  Monodrama  lirlqua,  S*  partle 
de  I'eplsoda. 

Op.Uw  Orasde  sjmphonte  taa^ 
bre  et  trlomphale  pour  grande 
bannonle  militaire,  avee  un  or- 
ebestre  dlnstnunentsi  oordes  et 
un  dioBur  ad  liblL 

Op.  18.  'Harold  enltalle'  Bym- 
phonle  en  4  partlM,  aTec  un  otto 
prlndpaL 

Op.  17.  'Bomfo  et  Juliette.' 
Symphonle  dramatlque  avec 
ohosurs,  solos  de  cbant  et  prologue 
en  rtotatlf  ohoraL 

Op.  18. '  Tristla.'  8  GhoBors  avec 
orobestrv.  (H^dltatton  rellglense. 
Ballade  snr  U  Mori  d'OphiUe. 
Marcbe  ftin^bre.*) 


parties. 

Op.  2B.  *L'EnfluMe  da  Cbrbt.' 
TrUogleSacr^  L ' Le SQUge dlle- 
rode.*  2.  '  La  fuita  en  EgTpta.' 
3.'L'arriTie4  8als. 

Op.  98.  'L'lmpirlale,'  cantata  i 
deux  efaoeurs  et  ordieitia. 

Le  Temple  uniTeraeL'  Cbonir  4 
qnatre  toU  et  piano. 

'  Pridre  du  Matin.'  CbOBorideax 

>lxet  piano. 

la  belle  Isabeau.*  Conta  pen- 
dant I'orage,  aveo  cbosur. 

'  Le  Chasseur  danols.'  PouttoIx 
de  basse  avee  piano. 

Llnrltatlon  i  la  valse  d«  Weber.' 
Orchestration. 

■arobe  Haroealne*  da  L  da 
Meyer.   Orchestration. 

ReettatlTes'  pour  *1»  Fret- 
sdiSis.* 

Btetrioe  et  B&nedlct.*  Opira 
en  deux  notes  Imiti  de  Bhakeepeara. 
Paroles  deBeetorBerliot.  CPvti- 
tkmde  piano.   Paris.  Brandos.) 

'Les  Trojens.'  Poime  iTrlque 
en  deux  parties:  0)  '  Ia  prise  de 
Trole.'  CMS.)  (2)  *  Lea  Troyens  k 
Carthage*  (Paxtltloo  de  piano. 
Paris,  OhondensJ 


Beeides  the  'Traits  d'instrumentation/  with 
its  sequel  *  Le  chef  d'orchestre/  included  above 
amonffst  his  musical  works  as  op.  lo,  the  sub- 
joined literary  productions  have  been  issued  in 
book-form : — 


Voyage  Musical . . .  ^dee  snr 
Beethoven,  Oluck  et  Weber.  9  tMs. 
Paris,  1844. 

Les  soirees  de  I'ordiestre.  180B. 

Les  grotesques  de  la  rausique 

A  travers  cbants;  mO, 


Memoires,  oomptenant  ses  tof* 

ages,  etc.,  1808-1860.  Paris.imL 

Bistoriettes  et  Scenes  mnslcales : 

Les  musteiens  et  la  muslqoe. 

AdTertlsed  by  M.  Levy  trirm  in 

1878.  bat  not  yet  published. 


[E.D.] 

BERMUDQy  JVAV,  bom  near  Astoi^  in 
Spain  about  1510,  a  Franciscan  monk,  author 
of  'libro  de  la  declaracion  de  instrumentos.' 
Volume  I.  only  bas  been  printed  (Ossuna,  1549). 
Soriano-Fuertee  ('Historia  de  la  Musica  espa- 
ikola*)  states  that  the  original  m  four  volumes 
is  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Nsbtional  library  at 
Madrid. 

BEENACCHI,  Antonio,  bom  at  Bologna 
about  1690,  is  equally  celebrated  as  a  ainger 
and  as  a  master.  iDuring  several  years  he 
received  the  instruction  of  Pistocchi,  then  the 
first  singing-master  in  Italy,  where  there  were 
at  that  time  not  -a  few ;  and  to  his  care  and 
skill,  as  well  as  to  his  own  application,  genius, 
and  splendid  soprano  voice,  the  young  Bemacchi 
owed  his  early  superiority  over  all  the  other 
singers  of  his  day,  and  the  title  which  he  gained 
of  'H  Be  dei  cantatori.*  F^tis  says  thftt  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  1722 ;  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  he  did  this  ten  years 
earlier,  for  he  was  sinking  in  London  in  17 16 
in  the  opera  'Clearte,    and  in  Handel*B  'Bi- 
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naldo*  in  X7i7i  when  he  sang  the  part  of 
Groffiredo,  which  had  previotisly  been  sung  by 
Vanini  Boechi  and  Galerati,  two  female  oontralti. 
While  in  England,  his  voice  was  thought  to  bo 
weak  and  defective;  but  he  covered  these  faults 
with  «o  much  skill  that  his  singing  was  always 
much  more  admired  by  musicians  than  by  tho 
public  He  remained  here  at  first  only  for 
one  season,  after  which  he  returned  to  Italy. 
Shortiy  afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Mector  of  Bavaria^  and  subsequently  that 
of  the  Emperor.  Bemaochi  now  altered  his 
style,  making  use  of  an  embroidery  of  roulades, — 
a  great  innovation  upon  the  old  simple  method  of 
singing.  This  novelty  had  an  immense  sucoeas ; 
and  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  the  other 
singers,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  raised  by  the  pur- 
ists of  the  old  BchooL  Martinelli  and  Algaiotti 
agree  in  blaming  him  for  sacrificing  erpreaBaaa 
to  execution,  and  for  *  opening  the  door  to  all 
the  innovations  which  have  debased  the  art.* 
Rousseau  relates  that  Pistocchi,  on  hearing  his 
former  pupil,  exclaimed  'Ah!  woe  ia  mel  I 
taught  thee  to  sing,  and  now  thou  wilt  "  play" !  * 
The  'Daily  Courant'  of  July  2,  1729,  announced 
that  'Mr.  Handel,  who  is  just  returned  from 
Italy,  has  contracted  with  the  following  persons 
to  perform  in  the  Italian  Opera :  Sig.  Bemaochi^ 
who  is  ^esteemed  the  beet  singer  in  Italy  ;*  etc. 
The  new  company  disembark^  at  Dover  at  the 
end  of  September ;  and  the  Opera^  which  had  been 
closed  for  eighteen  months,  re-opened  December  3 
witii  'Lotario,'  and  a  revival  of  *Toloiiieo,'  in 
both  of  which  Bemacchi  played  the  principal 
character,  formerly  sustained  by  Senesino.  In  the 
season  of  1730  he  sang  in  Handel's  'Partenope/ 
after  which  he  return^  once  more  to  Italy,  with 
the  desire  of  founding  there  a  school  for  teach- 
ing his  own  method.  Baff,  Amadori,  Mancini, 
Guaiducci,  and  many  more,  were  his  scholars. 
The  objection  of  the  purists  to  Bemaochi*s  fiori- 
ture  as  new,  has  no  foundation ;  for  these  em- 
bellishments were  as  old  as  the  i6th  century, 
and  were  only  developed  by  him  and  employeid 
more  after  the  manner  of  instrumental  music. 
He  was  also  a  good  composer,  having  learnt 
composition  from  G.  A.  Bemabei ;  the  C^nserva- 
^ire  at  Paris  possesses  some  songs  and  duets  of 
his.  He  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Sodetk  Philarm.  of  Bologna  in  1722,  of  which 
he  became  Princepa  in  1748  and  49.  He  died 
March  1756.    (See  Fabinklli.)  [J.  M.] 

BERNARD,  sumamed  IL  tedksco,  'the 
German,*  is  said  to  have  been  organist  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  in  the  last  half  of 
4he  15th  century,  and  to  have  invented  oi^an 
pedals.  The  catalogue  of  the  organists  of  St. 
Mark — given  in  von  Winterfeld's  'Grabrieli' — 
contains  the  name  of  'Bernardo  di  Stefanino 
Murer,'  as  having  held  the  post  from  April  1^ 
1445,  to  Sept.  22, 1459. 

BERNARDL    (See  Sbnesino.) 

BERNASCONI,  Antonia,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  valet-dcKihambre  of  the  Prince  of  WOrtem* 
buig,  whose  widow  married  Andrea  Bemaaooni, 
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l^miiido-masterandoomposer.  EromldmAntoiua 
received  such  iiiBtraction  as  sufficed  to  devel6pe 
her  remarkable  talente.  She  made  her  fint 
appearance  at  Viemia,  1764,  in  *  Aleeste,*  which 
Gluck  had  written  expressly  for  her.  She  after- 
wwrds  sang  at  various  Italian  theatres,  and  in 
1778  she  appeared  with  Paochierotti  in  'Demo- 
foonte,*  a  pasticcio,  Mb  the  Opera  in  London. 
She  was  then  a  good  musician,  and  a^  correct  and 
skilful  singer ;  but  her  Aroice  was  not  powerful, 
and  she  was  past  her  prime.  She  was  a  good 
actress,  with  but  an  indifferent  figure.  In  the 
next  season  she  remained,  condescending,  as  it 
was  then  esteemed,  to  take  thenart  of  'first 
woman*  in  the  comic  opera,  which  sne  performed 
jMbnirablj.  In  1770^71  Hie  had  sung  at  Milan 
the  part  of  Aspasia  in  Mozart's  early  opera 
'  Mitridate.'  She  distrusted  the  powers  of  the 
boy  to  compose  the  airs  for  her,  and  requested  to 
■ee  what  she  was  to  sing,  to  which  he  instantly 
acceded.  She  made  -tnaX  of  a  piece,  and  was 
charmed  with  it.  Mozart  then,  piqued  at  her 
want  of  confidence,  gave -her  another,  and  -a 
third,  leaving  Bemasconi  quite  confounded  with 
so  rare  a  talent  and  so  rich  an  imagination 
at  years  so  tender.  Shortly  afterwards  an 
enemy  (Gasparini -of  Turin)  called  on  her  with 
the  words  of  the  libretto  set  to  different  music, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  not  to  sing  the 
music  of  the  young  Mozart.  'She  absolutely 
refused  this  widced  person,  being  quite  over- 
joyed at  the  airs  the  young  maestro  had  written 
for  her,  in  which  he  consulted  her  inclination.'^ 
The  opera  had  a  prodigious  success. 

In  1785  Bemasconi  was  at  Vienna,  ^ere  she 
had  settled,  though  not  engaged  at  the  Opera ; 
bat  she  gave  a  few  performances  of  the  '  Aleeste' 
and  'Ifigemain  Tauride'  of  Gluck,  and  of  a 
comic  opera  ''La  Contadina  in  Gorte,'  which 
she  had  sung  with  success  4n  London.      [J.  M.] 

BEBNEB,  ERDumioH  Wilhelm,  bom  at 
Breslau,  March  16,  1780;  pupil  of  his  &ther 
the  organist  of  the  Elisabeth  Church  there, 
under  whose  tuition  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  be  appointed  his  assistant  at  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Counterpoint  and  composition  he  leamt 
from  Gehimie,  director  of  the  choir  at  the 
Matthaus  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  firom 
Reichardt  the  cello,  horn,  bassoon,  and  clarinet, 
which  last  instrument  he  played  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  theatre.  The  arrival  of  C.  M.  von  Weber 
in  Breslau  to  take  the  post  cl  capellmeister  roused 
Bemer  to  fresh  exertions.  Weber  valued  him 
as  an  excellent  pianoforte  and  clarinet  player. 
In  181 1  iie  and  Schnabel  were  summoned  to 
Berlin  by  Zelter  to  master  the  system  of  the 
Singakademie,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
similar  institutions  in  Breslau  and  the  rest  of 
Silesia,  such  being  the  wish  of  the  Prussian 
govenmient.  Bemer  was  also  entmsted  with 
the  task  of  cataloguing  the  musical  treasures 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  In  the  middle 
of  all  this  activity  he  was  seized  with  a  long 
and  serious  illness  which  removed  him  on  May 
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9, 1837.  More  details  of  his  life  will  be  found 
in  the  'Hausfreund'  for  1827,  No.  15.  Among 
his  numerous  pupils,  Adolph  Hesse  the  celebrated 
organist,  himself  also  departed,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  He  left  many  compositions 
both  for  voices  and  instruments,  but  his  didactic 
writings « are  more  valuable'-^' Gnmdregein  des 
Gesanges'  (1815),  '  Theerie  der  Choral-zwis- 
chenspiel'  (1819),  *  Lehre  von  dea  musikalischen 
Interpunktion'  (i8ai).  Some  of  his  songs  are 
even  now  very  popular,  e.g.  'Deutsches  Herz 
verzage  nicht.'  [F.  G.] 

BERNHABD,  Chbistoph,  capeUmeister  at 
Dresden ;  son  of  a  poor  sailor ;  bom  at  Dantzic, 
161 2.  He  was  so  poor  as  to  sing  from  door  to 
door  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  By  a  Dr. 
Strauch  he  was  placed  in  the  Gymnasium,  where 
he  studied  nmsio  under  Balthazab  Ebbek,  and 
the  organ  under  Paul  Syfert.  By  the  aid  of 
the  same  benevolent  individual  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Dresden  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  H.  ScHDTZ  the  ci^hneister.  There  his 
fine  tenor  voice  so  far  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  KurfUrst  as  to  induce  him  to  send  Bemhard 
to  Italy  with  the  view  of  perfecting  his  singing. 
In  Bome  he  became  intmiate  'with  Carissimi, 
and  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians  by 
his  compositions,  amongst  others  a  mass  for  ten 
voices.  After  returning  with  a  party  of  young 
Italians  to  Dresden,  he  was  enabled  by  the 
KurfQrst  to  make  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
The  Italians  who  had  returned  with  him  however 
intrigued  against  their  benefactor,  and  at  length 
oompalled  Bernhard  to  resign  his  post  and  take 
a  cantorship  at  Hamburg:  ten  years  later  he 
was  recaUed  bv  the  Xurf&st  Jolumn  George  HI, 
and  remained  m  Dresden  as  capellmeister  till  his 
death,  Nov.  14,  1692.  His  facility  in  counter- 
point was  very  remarkable,  and  some  extraor- 
dinaiT  instances  of  his  ability  in  this  direction 
may  be  found  in  his  setting  of  the  Latin  hymn 
'Prudentia  Prudentiana'  (Hamburg,  1669)  in 
triple  counterpoint,  as  weU  as  in  other  of  his 
works.  [F.  G.] 

BERNHARD,  -Wilhslk  Chbistoph,  remark- 
able as  a  first-rate  player  of  the  works  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  both  for  organ  and  piano.  Bom  at  Saal- 
feld  about  1760 ;  died  at  Moscow  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven  in  the  year  1787.       [F.  G.] 

BERNSDORF,  Eduain),  bom  at  Dessau 
March  25,  1825,  «  pupil  of  F.  Schneider  at 
Dessau  and  of  A.  B.  Marx  «t  Berlin ;  has  lived 
for  many  years  at  Leipsic.  He  has  published 
various  songs  and  pieces  for  the  piano,  but  is 
chiefly  known  as  editor  of  the  '  Universal  Lexi- 
kon  der  Tonkunst*  (3  vols.,  with  supplement, 
1856),  bc^gun  by  von  Schladebach — and  also  as 
a  critic  in  the  well-known  musical  periodical, 
the  'Signale.*  Bemsdorf  is  a  thorough  con- 
servative, with  a  strong  antipathy  to  all  modem 
efforts  in  music.  Within  his  own  predilections 
however  he  is  a  keen  and  intelbgent  critic, 
though  a  certain  severity  of  expression  in  his 
reports  of  the  Leipsic  concerts  has  brought  on 
him  the  dislike  of  many  musid^^  f  A.  M.} 
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BERSELLI,  Mattio,  a  celebrated  Italian 
tencur,  who  came  to  England  witli  Senesino ;  and 
with  him  made  hiB  firat  appearance  in  London 
in  Buononcini^s  'ABtartus,  Nov.  19,  1720.  He 
sang  next  in  December  of  the  same  year,  with 
Senesino  again,  in  the  'Badamisto*  (revival)  of 
Handel;  imd  in  1731  he  appeared  in  'Mnzio 
ScffivoUy*  joint  worlE  of  Attilio,  Baononoini.  and 
Handel ;  in  the  '  Arsaoe*  of  Orlandini  and  Ama- 
dei ;  and  in  the  anonymons  '  L*Odio  e  L*Amore.* 
After  that  we  loee  sight  of  him.  [J.  M.] 

BERT  A,  eB  Thb  Gnome  ov  the  Habtzbebo, 
a  romantic  opera  in  2  acts;  words  by  Edward 
Fitzball ;  mnsio  by  Henry  Smart.  Produced  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  May  26,  1855. 

BERTIN,  Louise  Angelique,  bom  near  Parii 
1805,  contralto  singer,  pianist,  and  composer. 
<Le  Loup  Garou'  (Paris,  1827)  and  'Faust* 
(1 831)  were  her  most  successful  operas,  though 
Victor  Hugo  himself  adapted  the  libretto  for  her 
'La  Esmeralda*  (1836).  Mile.  Bertin*s  imper- 
fect studies  account  for  the  crudities  and  irrogu- 
larities  to  be  found  in  her  writings  amcmg  many 
evidences  of  genius.    She  died  Ap.  a6»  1877. 

BERTINI,  Giuseppe,  son  of  Salvatore  Ber- 
tini,  a  musician  at  Palermo,  bom  there  about 
1756;  f^  composer  of  church  muxic,  and  author 
of  *  Dhdonario  . .  .  degli  scrittori  di  musica*  (Pa- 
lermo, 18 1 4),  which,  although  largely  borrowed 
from  Choron  and  FayoUes,  contains  interesting 
original  articles  on  Italian  musicians. 

BERTINI,  Hbnbi,  bom  in  London  1798,  a 
pianist,  the  last  member  of  a  musical  fiunily, 
which  included  the  &ther,  bom  at  Tours  1750, 
and  an  elder  brother  BenoIt  Auouste,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Clementi,  and  trained  Henri  after 
that  master*s  method.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his 
father  took  him  for  a  successful  ooncert-tour  in 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Geraiany.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  in  182 1  settled  finally  in  Paris.  As  a 
performer  he  excelled  alike  in  phrasing  and 
execution.  His  compositions  (of  which  F^tis 
gives  a  complete  list)  were  excellent  for  their 
time,  but  his  chief  work  is  an  admirable  course 
of  studies.    He  died  at  Meylan,  Oct.  I,  1876. 

BERTINOTTI,  Tebesa,  bom  at  Savigliano, 
Piedmont,  in  1776.  When  she  was  onlv  two 
years  old  her  parents  went  to  live  at  Naples. 
Here,  at  the  age  of  four,  she  began  the  study  of 
music,  under  tiie  instruction  of  La  Barbiera,  a 
veiy  original  artist,  of  a  type  that  is  now  nearly 
lost,  even  at  Naples.  At  twelve  the  little  Teresa 
made  her  first  appearance,  with  other  children, 
at  the  San  Garlino  theatre,  with  great  ^dat. 
As  she  grew  older,  she  showed  the  ];m>mise  of 
great  beauty,  and  developed  a  fine  style  of  sing- 
ing. Obtaining  engagements  only  too  easily  she 
sang  at  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Turin  with 
prodigious  success.  In  the  latter  town  she  mar- 
ried Felice  Badicati,  a  violinist  and  composer  of 
instanunental  music;  but  she  still  kept  to  her 
maiden  name  on  the  stage.  In  1805  she  sang 
with  brilliant  lacoeis  at  Vienna  lor  i^  months ; 
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but  she  then  left  that  dty,  on  account  of  politicil 
events.  In  1807  she  went  to  Munich,  and  ssng 
before  the  court ;  and  then  visited  '\^enna  s 
second  tipie,  where  she  found  the  same  welcome 
as  before.  An  engagement  from  Louis  Boo&s- 
parte,  king  of  Holland,  now  reached  her:  she 
accepted  it,  and  went  to  the  Hague.  ReceiviDg 
proposals  from  London  and  Paris,  she  preferred 
the  former,  whither  she  came  about  x  810-11. 
Here  she  was  thought  to  have  a  pleasing  voice 
and  a  good  manner ;  but  after  giving  sad^M^oo 
in  one  serious  opera,  *  Zaira.*  in  which  her  songi 
were  written  for  her  by  her  husband,  she  was  1^ 
successful  in  a  second ;  upon  which  she  to^  to 
comic  opera,  and  performed  extrem^y  well  in 
Mozart's  '  Go^  fan  tutte,*  which  was  admirably 
acted  in  every  part,  the  other  characters  being 
filled  by  Collini,  Cauvini,  Tramenani,  and  NaldL 
She  also  sanef  in  the  'Flauto  Magico*  and  a  revi- 
val of  Guglielmi's  beautiful '  Sidagero.'  Catalani, 
however,  could  not  endure  to  be  surrounded  by 
so  many  good  performers ;  and  the  situation  con* 
sequenUy  became  so  unpleasant  that  half  the 
company,  includii^  Bertinotti,  seceded  to  the 
Pantheon,  taking  with  them,  as  '  best  woman,^ 
the  celebrated.  Mms  Stephens,  who  there  made  hear 
d^but.  The  licence  being  only  for  intomeszo^ 
o|)eras  of  one  act,  and  dancing  without  balleti 
d  action,  the  performances  were  not  very  attract- 
ive, and  soon  ceased.  The  house  then  doaed,  and 
most  of  the  troupe,  among  whom  was  Bertinotti, 
left  this  country.  She  now  returned  to  Italy, 
visited  Genoa,  and  was  next  engaged  at  the  end 
•f  x8i  a  for  the  opera  at  Lisbon.  la  1814  she  re- 
turned to  Bdogna,  being  called  thither  on  fiunily 
matters,  and  while  there  received  an  offer  from 
the  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  which  she  accepted 
but  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  by  the  return  of 
Napoleon  firom  Elba.  She  therefore  settled  si 
Bologna,  where  her  husband,  who  had  obtained 
a  pli^  as  first  violin  and  professor,  was  killed  in 
1823  by  an  accident,  being  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage. She  now  retired  firom  the  stage,  bat 
continued  to  teach  singing,  and  formeJ  several 
admirable  pupils.  She  died  at  Bologna»  Feb.  1 2, 
1854.  [J.M.] 

BERTOLDI,  SiONOBA,  annoonoed  July  2, 
1729,  among  HandeFs  new  oompanv,  as  having 
*  a  very  fine  treble  voice^*  was  in  reality  the  con- 
tralto Bebtolli.  [J.  H.] 

BERTOLLI,  Fbancesca,  who  arrived  in  Boir 
land  about  the  end  of  September  1729,  was  a 
splendid  contralto,  and  '  also  a  very  genteel 
actress,  both  in  men  and  wonien*s  |>aris.  Sbt 
was  one  of  the  new  company  with  which  Handtel 
opened  the  season  of  1720-30,  and  appeared  it 
'Lotario'  and  the  revival  of  'Tolomeo,'  and  ia 
'Partenope,*  Feb.  24,  1730.  She  sang  again  i> 
'Poro,*  Feb.  2,  1731,  with  Senesino :  this  opcA 
had  a  run  of  fifbe^  nights,  at  that  time  a  s^eal 
success.  Bertolli  took  in  it  the  part  fionMi^ 
sung  t^  Meriffhi.  She  took  part  in  the  rariw 
of  'Rodelinda  and ' Rinaldo*  in  the  same  season 
and  in  the  new  operas,  'Exio*  and  *SoaarfD^*rt 
the  beginning  of  1732.    In  this  season  alie  sMgi 
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in  TgngHah^  the  oontralto  music  of '  Esther,*  then 
performed  first  in  public  (April  ao),  and  repeated 
six  times  during  May;  and  she  appeared  in  *  Ads 
and  Galatea^*  sung  partly  in  English  and  partly 
in  Italian.  In  this  same  year  she  also  performed 
in  '  Fla\no  *  and  '  Alessandro*  by  Handel,  and  in 
Attilio*s  'Coriolano.*  In  1753  she  played  in 
*Ottone,'  'Tolomeo.*  and  'Orlando,'  and  in  'De- 
borahy'  Handel's  second  English  oratorio.  She 
followed  Senesino,  however,  when  that  singer  left 
Handel,  and  joined  the  opposition  at  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Theatre :  she  sang  in  '  Onorio'  in  1 734, 
and  in  Yeradni's  '  Adriano  in  Siria'  in  1735*  as 
well  as  in  other  pieces.  In  1 737  she  returned  to 
Handel,  and  sang  in  his  '  Airninio,'  Jan.  I  a,  at 
Ck>vent  Garden ;  'Giustino,'  Feb.  16 ;  'Berenice,' 
May  I  a ;  and  a  revival  of  '  Partenope.'  Her 
name  never  occurs  again  in  the  libretti  of  the 
time,  and  her  after-hi^ry  is  unknown.  [J.  M.] 
BERTON,  H£NBi  MONTAN.  one  of  those  not 
nnfrequent  instances  in  the  history  of  art  where 
a  distinguished  fother  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
distinguished  son.  Pierre  Montan  Berton,  the 
father,  composed  and  adapted  several  operas, 
and  was  known  as  an  excellent  conductor.  He 
held  the  position  of  chef  dCorchestre  at  the  opera 
in  Paris  when  the  feud  of  the  Gluckists  and 
Fiooinists  began  to  rage,  and  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  peacemaker  between  the  hostile  parties. 
His  son  Henbi  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 767.  His 
talent  seems  to  have  been  precocious ;  at  six  he 
could  read  music  at  sight,  and  became  a  vio- 
linist in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  when  only 
fifteen.  His  teachers  of  composition  were  Rey, 
a  firm  believer  in  Bameau's  theoretical  principlefl, 
and  Saochini,  a  prolific  oHnposer  of  Italian 
operas.  But  this  instruction  was  never  sys- 
tematic, a  defect  but  too  distinctly  visible  even 
in  the  matureet  scores  of  our  composer.  His 
musical  knowledge,  and  particularly  his  expe- 
rience of  dramatic  effect,  he  mainly  derived  firom 
the  performances  he  witnessed.  Hence  the  want 
of  independent  features  in  his  style,  which  makes 
it  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  his  work- 
manship from  that  of  other  masters  of  the  French 
school.  In  178  a  he  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  Mdlle.  Maillard,  a  celebrated  singer,  by  whom 
he  had  an  illegitimate  son  FB^Nyois  Berton, 
also  a  composer  of  some  note,  who  died  in 
183a.  This  passionate  attachment  seems  to 
have  awakened  his  latent  creativeness.  His  first 
ymcttk  was  a  comic  opera,  'La  dame  invisible^,' 
written  about  the  tune  referred  to,  but  not 
performed  till  four  years  hvter  (Dec.  1787).  It 
is  said  that  the  young  composer  being  too  shy 
to  produce  his  work  it  was  shown  by  Mdlle. 
Maillard  to  Sacchini,  who  at  once  recognised 
Berton's  talent.  This  led  to  the  connection 
between  the  two  musicians  ahready  alluded  to. 
Berton  made  his  public  d^but  as  a  composer 
stt  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  for  which  he  wrote 
several  oratorios.  One  of  these,  '  Absalon,'  was 
Ibst  performed  with  considerable  success  in 
1786.  But  he  soon  abandoned  sacred  music  for 
tiie  more  congenial  sphere  of  comic  opera.  In 
1787  two  dnonatic  works—'Les  promesses  de 
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marlage '  and  the  above  •  named  '  Dame  in- 
visible'— saw  the  light  of  the  stage,  and  were 
fovourably  received. 

The  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  period 
did  not  Ml  to  leave  its  traces  on  Berton's 
works.  His  opera  *Lee  rigueurs  du  clottre' 
owes  its  existence  to  this  period.  In  it  the 
individual  merits  and  demerits  of  his  style 
become  noticeable  for  the  first  time — easy  and 
natural  melody,  great  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  harmonic  combinations,  and  skilful  handling 
of  stage  effects ;  but  a  want  of  grandeur  and  true 
dramatic  depth,  and  frequent  slipshod  structure 
of  the  entemblea.  Amongst  the  masters  of  French 
oomio  opera  Berton  holds  a  respectable  but 
not  pre-eminent  position.  His  power  was  not 
sufficient  to  inspire  a  whole  organism  with  the 
breath  of  dramatic  life.  Hence  his  works  have 
disappeared  from  the  stage,  although  separate 
pieces  retain  their  popularity. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  Berton  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence.  He  even  found  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  libretto  frY>m  one  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturers  of  that  article,  and  to 
supply  the  want  had  to  turn  poet  himself, 
alUiough  his  literary  culture  was  of  the  slightest 
order.  The  result  was  the  opera  'Ponce  de 
Leon,'  first  performed  with  great  success  in 
1794.  Five  years  later  (April  15,  1799)  he  pro- 
duced his  chef  d'oeuvre,  'Montano  et  Stephanie,' 
a  romantic  opera,  with  words  by  Dejaure,  the 
librettist  of  ^reutzer's  'Lodoiska'  and  many 
other  pieces.  It  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
piece  of  its  composer,  and  the  numerous  ensembles 
were  at  first  considered  so  formidable  as  to  make 
the  possibility  of  execution  doubtful.  Some 
of  the  songs — for  instance,  the  beautiful  air  of 
Stephanie,  *Oui,  c'est  domain  que  Thymen^o' — are 
still  heard  with  delight.  Edouard  Monnais,  in 
his  sketch  entitled  'Histoire  d'un  chef  d'oeuvre,' 
has  given  a  full  aocoimt  of  the  history  of  the 
work,  founded  partly  on  autobiographical  frag- 
ments by  the  composer.  Its  success  greatly 
advanced  Berton's  reputation,  and  freed  him 
firom  the  difficulties  of  the  moment.  It  must 
suffice  to  add  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  niunerous  oompoeitions : — 'Le 
D^lire'  (1709),  'Aline,  ou  la  Reme  deGoloonde' 
(1803), '  Nmonchez  Madame  de  S^vign^'  (1807), 
and  'Franfoise  de  Foix*  (1809).  He  also  wrote 
nimierous  operas  in  co-operation  vnth  M^hul^ 
Spontini,  £!reutzer,  Boieldieu,  and  other  con- 
temporary composers,  besides  several  ballets. 

Berton  was  for  a  long  time  Professor  of  Har- 
mony at  the  Conservatoire;  in  1807  he  became 
conductor  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Psris,  and  in 
1 81 5  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institut. 
French  and  foreign  decorations  were  not  want- 
ing ;  but  he  survived  his  £une,  and  the  evening 
of  his  life  was  darkened.  In  i8a8  he  suffered 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Op^ra  Comique,  to 
which  he  had  sold  the  right  of  performing  his 
works  for  an  annuity  of  3000  francs.  Moreover 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  new 
currents  of  public  taste.  Rossini's  success  filled 
him  with  anger — a  feeling  which  he  vented  in 
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two  pamphlets,  'De  la  Musique  m^caniqud  et 
de  la  Musique  philosophique  *  ( 1 8  a  a),  and  '  Epttre 
2k  un  o^l&bre  compositeur  Fran^ais,  pr^^d^e  de 
quelques  observationB  but  la  Musique  m^cani- 
que  et  la  Musique  philosophique*  (1839).  The 
celebrated  oompoeer  is  BoieldLeu,  who  was  by 
no  means  pleased  with  the  dedication  of  a  book 
■o  litUe  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 
Berton  survived  all  his  children,  and  died  as  late 
as  184a.  [F.  H.] 

BERTONI,  Pbrdtnando  GrosEPPE,  bom  at 
Salo  near  Venice  17a 7,  died  at  Desenzano  near 
Brescia  1810,  pupil  of  Padre  Martini,  and  a 
celebrated  composer  in  his  time.  In  1750  was 
appointed  orgamist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and 
seven  years  later  choir-master  at  tlie  Conservato- 
rio  '  dei  Mendicanti,*  which  post  he  held  till  the 
suppression  of  the  Conservatoires  on  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  in  1797.  His  first  opera,  'Orazio 
e  Curazio/  appeared  in  Venice  (1746).  but  it 
was  not  till  tne  production  of  'Orfeo  (1776) 
that  he  attracted  attention.  He  composed  it  to 
the  libretto  which  Gluck  had  set,  and  the  same 
singer,  Guadagni,  took  the  part  of  Orfeo  in  both 
operas.  In  1778  Bertoni  was  summoned  to 
London  with  his  friend  Pacchierotti,  and  brought 
out  his  'Qu&to  Fabio/  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully produced  at  Padua  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  equally  well  received  here,  owing  in 
great  part  to  Pacchierotti*s  performance  of  the 
part  of  Fabio.  Bertoni  visited  London  again 
with  Pacchierotti,  but  the  rage  for  Baoohini 
made  it  difficult  for  any  one  else  to  gain  a 
hearing,  and  he  returned  finally  to  Venioe  in 
1784.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of 
GtJuppi,  he  succeeded  him  as  conductor  at  St. 
Maric*s,  the  most  honourable  and  lucrative  post 
then  open  to  a  musician  in  Italy.  Bumenr  (Hist, 
iv.  514,  541)  describes  him  as  a  man  of  ability 
and  taste,  but  no  genius.  His  works  (of  which 
F^tis  gives  a  list)  comprise  33  operas  and  ora- 
torios, besides  instrumental  compositions.  Little 
of  his  music  has  been  published.  [M.  C.  C] 

BEKTRAND,  Gustave,  bom  at  Paris  Dec 
94,  1834,  educated  at  the  Ecole  dee  Chartes, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ancient 
music  and  history  of  the  organ.  Thia  learned 
and  clever  writOT  has  contributed  to  I>idot*s 
'Complement  de  rSncydop^die,'  and  has  pub- 
lished many  articles  on  music  in  'Les  D^lnts,* 
'La  Revue  modeme,*  'Le  Nord,*  'Le  M^nestrel,' 
etc.  His  chief  works  are  a  pamphlet  on  Ancient 
Music  (Didot,  i86a);  'JjeB  Nationality  musi- 
cales,  ^udi^  dans  le  drame  lyrique'  (187a); 
and  'De  la  r^forme  des  Etudes  du  Chant 
au  Conservatoire*  (1871).  M.  Bertrand  has 
original  views  as  a  critic,  and  fills  the  depart- 
ment of  musical  archaeology  in  the  '  Ommiissions 
des  Travaux  historiques.'  [G.  C] 

BERWALD,  JoHANK  Fbiedrich,  a  violinist, 
son  of  one  of  the  chai^ber  musicians  of  the  ELing 
of  Sweden,  bom  at  Stockholm  July  2^  179C 
travelled  as  an  in£EUit  prodigy,  composed  a  sym- 
phony, and  was  fitunous  in  Russia,  Poland,  Austria, 
and  G^ennany  before  he  was  ten  yean  pld.    His 
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second  symphony  was  finished  in  Leipsio  in  1 799. 
In  1817  he  again  travelled,  but  in  1819  retonied 
to  Stockholm,  and  remained  there  as  ci^>ell- 
mei&ter  till  his  death,  April  3,  1868.  His  Uiree 
daughters  were  singers  of  some  repute.     [E.  G.] 

BERWILLIBALD,  Gioboto  Giaoomo,  a  Ger- 
man singer  in  the  service  of  His  Serene  TTigbw**^ 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh-Anspach,  was  in 
London  in  1 716,  singing  in  Nicolini*s  operwk 
'Clearte,*  with  Bemaochi,  Nicolini,  Schiavonetti, 
and  other  great  artists.  [J.  M.] 

BESLER,  Samuel,  bom  at  Bri^-on-the- 
Gder,  Dec.  15,  1574;  ^<^  ui  1605  rector  of  the 
Gymnasium  *  sum  hdligen  Geist'  at  Breslau,  and 
died  there,  during  an  epidemic,  July  19,  i6a5. 
The  library  of  St.  Bernhardinus  at  Breslaa  con- 
tains a  vast  collection  of  his  compositions  for  the 
church,  in  which  he  was  very  prolific.  Amongst 
them  is  a  Passion  after  St.  John,  printed  by 
Baumann  at  Breslau,  i6ai.  [F.  G.] 

BESOZZI,  an  Italian  family  of  distinguished 
wind-instrument  p'ayers.  (1)  Alessakdro,  a 
very  remarkable  oboist ;  bom  at  Parma  in  1 700, 
and  died  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia* 
at  Turin,  1775.  (a)  His  brother,  Antonio,  also 
a  celebrated  oboist;  bom  at  Parma  1707,  and 
afterwards  resided  at  Dresden.  On  the  death  of 
Aleesandro  he  took  bis  post  at  Turin,  and  died 
there  in  1781.  (3)  Antonio*s  son  Carlo,  bom 
at  Dresden  1745,  was  also  a  renowned  oboist. 
It  is  he,  according  to  F^tis,  whom  Bumey  heard 
at  Dresden,  and  of  whom  (ii.  a 7,  45)  he  gives  so 
detailed  and  &vourable  an  account,  comparing - 
him  with  Fischer.  (4)  A  third  brother,  HiE- 
BONDfO,  a  famous  bassoon  player,  bom  at  Parma 
1 713,  was  the  special  associate  of  Aleesandro. 
Bumey*s  account  of  the  two  brother^  and  his 
criticism -on  their  remarkable  duet  perfbrmances, 
will  always  be  read  with  interest  (Present  State, 
iii.  69).  He  died  at  Turin  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Antonio.  (5)  Gaetako,  the  youngest 
of  the  four  brothers,  bom  at  Parma  1 7a7,  also  an 
oboist,  first  at  the  Neapolitan  and  Uien  at  the 
Frendi  court,  and  lastly  in  London  in  1 793,  where, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  he  was  much  admired 
for  the  certaintv  of  his  playing  and  its  exquisite 
finish.  (6)  nia  son,  Hieronimo,  played  the 
same  instrument  as  his  fittber ;  Bumey  (iii.  34) 
heard  him  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  at  Paris  in 
1770.  He  died  in  Paris  as  early  as  1785,  leaving 
however  (7)  a  son  who  was  flautist  at  Uie  Op^ra 
Comique.  (8)  His  son,  Louis  Desire,  bom  at 
Versailles  April  3,  18 14,  earned  off  many  prizes 
of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1837  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  [F.  G.] 

BESSEMS,  Aktoikb,  violinist,  bom  April  4, 
1806 ;  in  his  sixteenth  year  composed  motets  and 
church  music,  and  in  i8a6  was  a  scholar  of 
Baillot*B  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris;  in  1829 
one  of  the  first  violins  at  the  Th^tre  Italien. 
After  this  he  travelled,  returned  to  Antwerp 
far  a  time,  and  finally  settled  in  Paris  as  a 
tMcher.  He  composed  much  for  the  vdoe  (both 
solo  and  chorus)  Mid  for  the  violin*  [F.  G.] 
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BEST,  William  Thomas,  was  liom  at  Car- 
lisle (where  his  father  was  a  solicitor),  August  13, 
1826.     He  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
firom  Young,  organist  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.    He 
intended   to  follow    the   profession  of   a  civil 
engineer  and  architect,  but  that  pursuit  proving 
distasteful    he    (when   in    Liverpool  in   1840) 
determined  to  renew  his  musicid  studies,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  oi^gan  and  pianoforte 
playing.     The  study  of  the  organ  was  at  that 
time  greatly  hindered  by  its  defective  construction, 
the  unsuitable  pedal  compass,  and  the  mode  of 
tuning  then  in  vogue,  which  rendered  the  per- 
formance  of  the    works  of  the    great    organ 
composers  almost  an  impossibility,  whilst  the 
number  of  professors  practically  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Bach  was  then  extremely  small. 
Having  determined  on  a  rigid  course  of  self- 
study,  and  fortunately  obtaining  the  use  of  an 
organ  of  ameliorated  construction,   Best  spent 
many  years  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  art  of 
oigan-playing  in   all  its   branches.     BUs   first 
organ  appointment  was  at  Pembroke  C]!hapel, 
Liverpool,  in  1840;  in  1847  he  became  organist 
of  Uie  chmrch  for  the  blind  in  that  town,  and 
in  the  following  year  organist  to  the  Liverpool 
Philharmonic   Society.      In   185  a  he  came  to 
London  as  organist  of  the  Panopticon  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Leicester  Square,  and  of  the  church 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,    and  in  1854  was 
appointed  organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel.    He 
returned  to  Liverpool  in  1855  on  receiving  the 
appointment  of  organist  to  St.  George's  Hall. 
In  i860  he  became  organist  of  the  pansh  church 
of  Wallasey,  Birkenhead,  and  in  1863  organist 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church  near  Liverpool.     In 
1868  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Musical 
Society   of   Inverpool,    and    in   187a    was    re- 
appointed organist  to  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society.     These  last  two  appointments  and  that 
at  St.  Creorge's  Hall  he  still  holds.    Best  has 
composed  several  church  services,  anthems,  and 
hymns,  many  fugues,  sonatas,  and  other  pieces 
for  the  organ;  ten  pianoforte  pieces,  two  ovei^ 
tures,  and  a  inarch  for  orchestra.    He  is  also 
the  author   of    'The  Modem  School  for   the 
Organ,*  1853,  all  the  examples  and  studies  in 
wluch   are  original,   and    'The  Art  of  Organ 
Playing,'  the  first  and  second  parts  published 
in  1870,  but  the  third  and  fowth  yet  in  MS. 
Best's  arrangements  for  the  oxgan  are  exceeding- 
ly numerous.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BEUTLEB,  BsNJAMnr,  bom  at  Mtihlhausen 
near  Erfurt  I79>;  died  there  1837 ;  a  friend  of 
Porkel,  organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  and  founder 
of  a  choi^  sode^  for  men's  voices  at  Mtihl- 
hausen (1830).  He  organised  musical  festivals 
in  his  native  town,  and  estabh'shed  choral  practice 
in  the  schools,  publishing  for  their  use  a  collection 
of  '  (Ilioral-meiodieen  fOr  das  Mtihlhausen  Ge- 
saogbuch'  (Mthlhausen,  1834). 

BEVIN,  Elwat,  an  eminent  theoretical  and 
practical  musician,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is 
unknown.  He  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  re- 
ceived hit  mtttical  education  onder  Tallif.    Ao- 
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cording  to  Wood  (Ashmole  MS.  8568,  106)  he. 
was  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral  in  1 589.  Haw- 
kins says  it  was  upon  Tallis's  reconmiendation 
that  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  extraordinary 
of  the  (yhanel  Royal,  June  3,  1589.  But  this  is 
an  error— he  was  not  admitted  until  June  3, 
1605,  at  which  period  Tallis  had  been  dead  just 
upon  twenty  years.  In  1637,  on  the  discovery 
that  Bevin  was  of  the  Bomish  persuasion,  he 
was  expelled  the  chapel.  At  the  same  time  he 
forfeited  his  situation  at  Bristol.  Wood,  who 
states  this,  refers  to  the  chapter  books  of  Bristol 
as  his  authority.  His  Service  in  D  minor  is 
printed  in  Barnard's  'Selected  CJhurch  Musick,' 
and  in  Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music,'  and  several 
anthems  of  his  are  extant  in  MS.  But  the  work 
by  which,  he  is  best  known  is  his  'Brief  and 
Short  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Musicke,  to 
teach  how  to  make  Discant  of  all  proportions  that 
are  in  use :  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  are  de- 
sirous to  attaine  knowledge  in  the  art,  and  may 
by  practice,  if  they  can  sing,  soone  be  able  to 
compose  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  and  also  to 
compose  all  sorts  of  canons  that  are  usuall,  by 
these  directions,  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one 
upon  the  plain  Song.*  London,  1631,  4to.  Th\a 
treatise  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Groodman,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  to  whom  the  author  says  he  is 
'bound  for  many  favours.'  What  became  of 
Bevin  after  his  expulsion  from  his  situations,  we 
have  not  ascertained.  {Cheque  Book  of  Chapel 
JloycU,  Camd.  Soc.)  [B.  F.  B.] 

BEXFIELD,  William  Richabd,  Mus.  Doc., 
bom  at  Norwich  April  37,  i8a4,  and  became  a 
chorister  of  the  cathedral  under  Dr.  Buck. 
After  leaving  the  choir  he  applied  himself  to 
the  studv  of  music,  in  which,  although  almoei 
self-taught,  he  attained  to  considerable  skilL 
He  obtained  the  situation  of  organist  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  1846  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford.  He  lectured  on  music, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1847  became 
a  candidate  for  the  professonhip  of  music  at 
Oxford.  In  Febmary  1848  he  left  Boston  for 
London  on  being  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street.  He  proceeded 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  in  1849. 

On  Sept.  a  a,  185  a,  his  oratorio  'Israel 
restored'  was  raformed  at  Norwich  Musical 
Festival.  Dr.  Bexfield  died  Oct.  a9,  1853,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-nine.  A  set  of  organ 
fligues  and  a  collection  of  anthems  by  him  were 
published,  besides  his  Oratorio.  [W.H.H.] 

BEYER,  Ferdinand,  bom  1803.  A  fair 
pianiftt  and  tolerable  musician,  whose  reputation 
rests  upon  an  enormous  nimiber  of  easy  arrange^ 
monts,  transcriptions,  potpourris,  fantasias,  di- 
vertissements,  and  the  like,  such  as  second-rate 
dillettanti  and  music-masters  at  ladies'  schools 
are  pleased  to  call  amusing  and  instructive. 
Like  publishers  of  books,  music  publishers  too 
keep  their  'hacks,'  and  in  such  capacity  Beyer 
was  for  many  years  attached  to  the  firm  of 
Schott  and  Co.  at  Mayence,  where  he  died  on 
May  14, 1863,  [E.  D.> 
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BIANCA,  OB  Tfii  Bbato*8  Bbids,  a  «gr»nd 
legendary  opera*  in  4  acts ;  wordf  by  Palgrave 
SimpBon ;  miuic  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  Thunday,  Deo.  6,  i860. 

BIANCA  £  FAUERO,  an  opera  by  Ronini, 
produced  at  the  Scala  at  Milan  Dec.  26,  1819; 
one  of  RoMini's  few  fiulures.  The  subject  ii 
the  same  with  that  of  Manzom*B  'Conte  di 
Carmagnola.' 

BIANCHI,  FBAircKSOO,  an  Italian  idnger  en- 
gaged at  the  King*8  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
m  1748,  who  sang  in  the  'Gomedia  in  Comedia' 
of  Binaldo  da  Capua,  and  other  operas.    [J.  M.] 

BIANCHI,  Fbakosboo,  bom  at  Cremona 
1753.  In  1775  he  was  aopointed  'Maestro  al 
Cembalo*  to  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  under 
Piooinniy  and  there  composed  his  first  opera, 
'  La  Beduction  de  Paris.*  In  1780  he  produced 
'Castore  e  PoUuce*  at  Florence,  with  the 
•pCngliah  Storace  as  the  prima  donna.  This 
successful  opera  was  rapidly  followed  by  many 
others.  In  1784  he  was  nutde  Tice-conductor 
at  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  and  held  an  im- 
portant post  at  the  Scala.  A  curious  story 
u  told  of  his  'Desertore  Francese.*  The  hero 
(Pacchierotti)  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a 
French  soldier,  which  so  scandalised  the  dasdo 
Venetians  that  they  hissed  the  opera  off  the 
stage.  Fortunately  howeyer  the  Duchess  of 
Courland  passing  through  Venice  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  it,  and  courtesy  having  compelled 
the  audience  to  keep  silence,  the  music  so  en- 
chanted them  that  the  objectionable  costume 
was  fozvotten,  and  the  opcnra  obtained  an  ex- 
ceptioniJ  success.  Some  years  later,  Joseph  II 
offered  to  take  Bianchi  into  his  service,  but  died 
( 1 790)  before  the  latter  could  reach  Vienna.  In 
1 793  Bianchi  came  to  London,  having  been  offered 
an  engagement  at  the  King*B  Theatre  on  account 
of  the  suocess  of  his  '  Senuramide,'  in  which  the 
&mous  Banti  was  prima  donna.  This  engage- 
ment lasted  for  seven  years.  In  the  intervals 
of  the  London  season  he  made  short  tours  abroad, 
and  in  one  of  these  composed  his  *  Inez  de  Castro* 
at  Naples  (1704)  for  Mrs.  Billington*8  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  Italian  stage.  Haydn*s  diary 
contains  a  &vourable  account  of  Bianchi*s  *  Acige 
•  Galatea,'  which  he  heard  in  London  in  1794, 
but  he  considered  the  accompaniments  too  power- 
ful for  the  voices.  Haydn  is  also  said  to  have 
kept  one  page  in  Biandii's  compositions  turned 
down  for  reference  when  anythW  had  ruffled 
his  temper.  In  1800  he  married  Miss  Jackson, 
a  singer,  best  known  as  Mrs.  Bianchi  Lacy — 
her  name  by  her  second  marriage.  From  this 
time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  teaching  till 
his  death,  by  his  own  hand,  at  his  house  in 
Hanmieramith  (1810).  His  tombstone  is  in 
Kensington  chujnshyand.  Bianchi  composed  above 
fi^  operas  and  oratorios,  besides  instrumental 
musia  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  theory  of  music  portions  of  which  are 
printed  in  Baoon*s  '  Musical  Quarterly  Review* 
(ii.  33).  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
estimation  of  Bianchi  by  his  contemporaries. 
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His  chief  value  to  as  resides  in  the  fiikct  that  ho 
was  the  master  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Bianchi 
has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  Bertoni, 
perhaps  because  of  the  oonnection  of  both  with 
Pacchierotti.  [M.  C.  C] 

BIANCHI,  SioiroBA,  a  good  Italian  singer 
who  came  over  with  Tramezzani,  and  appeared 
at  the  same  timeinGuglielmi's'Sidagero.  She 
remained  for  some  time  as  'a  respective  se- 
cond.* [J.  M.] 

BIBER,  HBnrBiOH  Johanv  Fbaitz  vov,  a 
oelebrated  Grerman  violin-plaver  and  composer, 
bom  at  Warthenberg  in  Bohemia  about  1638, 
and  died  in  1698  at  Sdzburg,  where  he  occupied 
the  double  poet  of  hig^  steward  and  conductor 
of  music  at  the  court  of  the  Prince-Archbishop. 
His  reputation  as  a  performer  and  composer  was 
very  great,  and  the  Emperor  Leopold  was  so 
delighted  with  him  that  he  not  only  presented 
him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  comdderable  sura 
of  money,  but  also  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
nobleman.  We,  who  have  to  form  our  estimate 
of  Biber*8  merits  and  of  his  place  in  the  histocy 
of  violin-playing  bom  those  of  his  compositions 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  may  well  contend 
that  his  is  the  first  Grerman  violin  music  of  any 
artistic  worth  at  alL  At  that  period  the  art  of 
violin-playing  and  the  style  of  composing  for 
the  instrument  in  (Germany  were  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  Italy.  Unfortunately  the  eariiest 
Grerman  violinists  appear  to  be  more  connected 
with  Farina  and  ms  school  than  with  Vitali, 
Torelli,  and  Veradni.  Thus  we  find  the  worics  of 
J.  J.  Walthsb  (see  that  name),  a  oontemporaiy 
of  Biber,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  Grer- 
many,  chiefly  oonsistiiig,  like  those  of  Farina,  of 
unconnected  phrases,  equally  void  of  musical  ideas 
and  form,  apparently  invented  to  show  off  the  per- 
former's skill  in  execution,  and  often  only  devoted 
to  crude  and  childish  imitation  of  natural  sounds. 
Although  Biber  can  not  be  pronounced  free  from 
the  famts  of  his  German  contemporaries — since 
his  forms  are  often  vague  and  his  ideas  some* 
what  aphoristic — still  his  sonatas  contain  some 
pieces  which  not  only  exhibit  a  well-defined 
form,  but  also  contain  fine  and  deeply-folt  ideas, 
and  a  style  which,  thouc^h  nearly  related  to  that 
of  the  best  Italians  of  his  time,  has  something 
characteristically  Grerman  in  its  grave  and  pa- 
thetic severity.  Altogether  Biber  represents  an 
immense  progress  in  the  art  of  violin-playing  in 
Grermany.  That  his  powers  of  execution  were 
very  considerable  we  must  conclude  frxon  his 
mode  of  writing  for  the  violin,  which  presupposes 
great  proficiency  in  the  playing  of  double  stops 
as  well  as  dexterity  in  bowing.  It  is  also  worth 
notice  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
occasionally  to  modify  the  usual  way  of  tuning 
the  instrument.  In  two  of  his  sonatas  the  violin 
must  be  timed  thus  :— 


and  thus  :— 


The  following  compositions  of  his  have  been 
published :^(i)  Six  sonatas  for  violin  with  figured 
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fma ;  Salzburg,  1681.  (The  sixth  of  these  wai 
recently  edited  by  F.  David  in  his  '  Hohe  Schule 
desViolinspieW)  (2)  Fididnium sacro-profimum, 
a  set  of  twelve  sonatas  in  four  and  five  parts ; 
Niimbeig  no  date.  (3')  Harmonia  artifidosa,  a 
oollection  of  seven  partitas  or  suites  for  three 
instruments ;  Niknberg,  no  date.  (4)  A  set  of 
sonatas ;  Salzburg,  1676.  (5)  Vesperae  longiores 
ao  breviores  for  4  Voices^  a  violins^  a  violas,  and 
3  trombones  ad  libitum ;  Salzburg,  1693.  There 
is  also  a  'Dramma  Musicale'  of  his  in  MS.  in 
the  museum  at  Salzburg. 

An  engraved  portrait  of  him  at  the  aee  of 
thirty-six  is  extant.  [ItD.] 

BIBL,  ANDRBA8,  bom  at  Vienna  April  8, 
1797;  and  from  1818  organist  at  S.  Stephen's. 
He  came  to  the  cathedrid  in  Albrechtsberger  s 
time  as  a  singing  boy,  and  learned  oi^gan-playing 
and  composition  from  Josef  Fireindl.  Bfis  style 
of  playing  was  noble,  and  his  compositions  are 
dear  and  thoroughly  church-like  in  character. 
He  published  preludes  and  fugues  for  the  organ 
(Diabelli  and  Haslinger).  His  son  Ruoolpu, 
bom  Jan.  6,  183a,  studied  under  Sechter,  and 
becMne  organist  at  the  cathedral  1859  and  at 
the  imperial  chapel  1863.  His  playing  was  that 
of  a  sound  muSidan,  and  his  compositions  for 
church  and  chamber,  many  of  them  still  in 
MS.,  show  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BIEREY,  GoTFLOB  BenbdtCt,  bom  at  Dres- 
den July  35,  177a,  and  instructed  in  music  by 
Weiklio.  His  opera  '  Wladimir'  was  produced 
at  Yienna  in  1807  with  much  applause.  This 
success  jdnocured  him  the  post  of  capellmeister  in 
Breslau,  vacated  by  C.  M.  von  WebeB,  and  in 
i8a4  the  direction  of  the  theatre  itsdfl  On  May 
5,  1840,  he  died  of  a  chest  complaint  at  his 
countiy  house  near  Breslau.  Comic  opera,  or 
rather  the  'SiogspieV  was  tibe  sphere  in  which 
he  mostly  distinguished  Mrnaftlf.     Forty  of  his 

rras,  great  and  small,  are  e^ctant,  and  of  these 
foUuwing  are  printed  with  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment : — '  Blumenmadchen*  ( 1 80a) ;  *  Wladimir ' 
(1807);  'I>er  Betrogene  Betrflger*;  'DieSchwd- 
zer  Schaferin';  'Der  Zu&ll,'  'Elias  Ripsraps' 
(Breslau,  1810,  much  success);  < Die  Pantofifehi' 
(Vienna,  x8io) ;  'Der  Zank.'  [F.  G.] 

BIFABIA.  A  name  afi&xed  to  a  quick  move- 
ment in  3-bar  rhythm  in  an  'Invention'  or  suite 
•scribed  to  J.  S.  Bach.  (See  Peters'  'Thematic 
Catalogue,'  Anhang  L  series  3).  The  name 
soggeKts  Uie  PifarOf  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
piece  itself  like  pipe-mosio. 
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BIGONSI,  or  BIGONZI,  an  Italian  contralto, 
who  sang  in  London  in  1 7a4  in  Attilio's '  Vespa- 
■iano.*  Buonondni's  'Calfurnia,*  and  the  first 


perfomiances  of  Handd's  'Giulio  Cebare.'    He 
only  remained  here  one  year.  [J.  M.] 

BIGOT,'  M^RiH  {lUe  Kiene),  bom  at  Colmar, 
Alsace,  March  3,  1786;  in  1804  married  Mr. 
Bigot,  librarian  to  Count  Rasumoflfeky,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Vienna.  Here  she  made 
the  aoqttaintance  of  Havdn,  Salieri,  and  Bee- 
thoven, and  found  much  enjoyment  in  thdr 
sodety.  The  first  time  she  played  to  Haydn 
(then  73  or  73)  the  old  mtmwas  so  delighted 
as  to  embrace  her,  and  to  Say  *  My  dear  child^ 
that  munc  is  not  mine;  it  is  yours  1*  and  on 
the  book  from  which  she  had  been  playing  he 
wrote  *aoth  Feb.  1805:  this  day  has  Joseph 
Hiydn  been  happy.'  BeethoVen  also,  after  she 
had  played  to  him  a  sonata  of  his  own,  is  reported 
to  have  said  '  that  is  ^ot  exactlv  the  reading  I 
should  have  given ;  but  go  on,  If  it  is  not  quite 
myself,  it  is  something  better.'  These  anecdotes 
are  ^ygd.  by  F^tis,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  heard  them  frtim  Madame  Bigot  herself.  On 
May  I,  1805,  she  played  at  the  opening  concert 
of  the  Au^pirten,  and  the  report  of  the  *  AUg. 
musik.  Zeitung*  diaracterises  her  playing  as 
pleasing  and  often  delicate  and  refined — a  veF> 
diet  which  hardly  bears  out  the  egressions 
attributed  to  Haydn  and  BeethoVen.  A  letter 
of  Beethoven's,  however,  first  published  by  Otto 
Jahn  and  reprinted  by  Thayer  ('Beethoven,' 
^'  337)*  put*  nis  relations  to  her  fiunily  beyond 
doubt ;  flind  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the 
|>ioture6qne  anecdote  related  by  Nohl  (Beethoven, 
li.  346)  of  her  having  played  the  'Sonata  ap* 
pasdonata'  at  dght  fi^m  the  autograph. 

In  1809  the  Bigots  went  to  Paris.  Here  she 
became  intimate  with  Baillot,  Lamarre,  Cheru- 
bini,  and  ]U1  the  great  mudcad  characters.  She 
played  the  mudc  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  with 
the  .two  fcdrnfer  both  in  public  and  private,  and 
"was  highly  valued  by  Cramer,  Dussek,  and  de- 
menti. The  war  of  18 1  a,  however,  put  a  rude 
stop  to  this  happiness ;  Bigot  was  taken  prisoned 
at  Milan,  lost  his  post  at  Count  Rasumofisky's, 
and  his  wife  was  uurown  on  her  own  resources. 
She  accordingly  began  to  give  lessons,  but  the 
exertion  interiered  with  her  health.  She  died 
at  Paris  Sept.  16,  i8ao.  Before  her  death 
however  she  had  the  honour  of  giving  pianoforte 
lessons  to  Felix  M^ddssohn  during  a  short 
vidt  to  Paris  in  1816  (his  7th  year).  He  refers 
to  her  in  a  letter  of  Deo.  ao,  1831,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  attachment  to  her  fitmily  may  be 
seen  firom  another  letter  of  Feb.  34,  1838,  to 
Madame  Kiene  ('Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,*  and 
ed.  p.  136),  which  shews  that  Mr.  Bigot  was 
still  alive,  and  that  the  relations  between  Madame 
Bigot's  family  and  the  great  Ftenck  musicians 
were  still  maintained.  [F.  G.] 

BILHON,  jEAir  dx,  a  French  oomposer, 
oontemponuty  with  Josquin  des  Pr^s.  Some 
of  his  masses,  founded,  as  usual  at  the  time, 
upon  the  themes  of  old  French  chansons,  are 
preserved  in  the  Pontifical  Chapd,  where  he  was 
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t>r  some  time  ft  singer.    Other  composiiioiis  of 
his  are  to  be  found  in  various  ooUections  of 
church  music  published  between  the  years  1534 
ftnd  1544  at  Paris  and  Leyden.       [J.  B.  S.  B.] 
BILLINGTON,  Mrs.  Euzabbth,  was  the 
daughter  of  Carl  Weichsel,  a  native  of  Freiberg 
in  Saxony,  and  principal  clarinet  at  the  King*s 
Theatre.    Her  mother  was  Hor  several'  years  a 
favourite  singer  at  Vauxhall  Gardbns  and  else- 
where.    The  date  of  Mrs.  Billington^'s  birtb  is 
variously  stated,  but  it  was  most  probably  1768. 
She  and  her  brotlker  Carl  were  from  the  earliest 
possible  moment  trained  to  UHisic,  and  on  March 
lOy  1774^  performed  on  the  pianc^rte-and  violin 
at  their  mother*iB'  benefit  concert  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatrok     Such  was  Miss  Weichsef  s 
progress   that   befbre   she   had  completed   her 
eleventh   year  two  sets  ef  pianoforte  sonatas 
{rom  her  pen  had  been-  given  to  the  world. 
At  fourteen  years  old  she-  appeared  as  a  singer 
at  Oxford,  uud  at  sixte^i  became  the  wife  of 
James  Billingtoi^  a  doubfo-bass  player.    Imme* 
diafcely  after  their  marriage  tiiey  went  to  Dublin,, 
where  Mrs.  Billington  commenced  her  career  as 
a  staffe  singer  in  the  opera  of  ^Orpheus  and 
Eurydice.'    On  her  return  to  London  she  ob- 
tained a  trial  engagement  of  twelve  nights  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  she  appeared  Feb.  13,. 
1786,  as  Bosetta  in  'Love  in  a  Village.*    Her 
success  was  such  that  the  managers  immediately 
engaged  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  at 
a  lai^  salary.    She  speedily  attained  a  position 
at  the  Concert  of  Ajocient  Mu8io>.  where  she 
disputed    with    Mara   for    supremacy..      Mrs. 
Billington^  remained   in.   England   until   1794, 
when  she-  went  with  her  husband  and  brother 
to  Italy.    Their  inter,  don  was  to  travel  solely 
for   amusement,,  but   at   Naples   Sir   William 
Hamilton,    the    Bnglish    ambassador,    induced 
Mrs.  Billington  and  her  brother  to  perform  in 
private  before  the  king,  who  immeoiately  pre- 
vailed  on  Mrs.  Billingtoa  to  sing  in  public  at 
the  San  Carlo  Theatre.    Accordingly  in  May, 
1 794,  she  made  her  appearance  there  in  Francesco 
Bianchrs    opera   'Inez  di  Castro,*  written  ex- 
pressly for  her.    Her  success  was  complete^  but 
her  triumph  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
melancholy  death  of  her  husband,  who,  as  they 
were  about  to  set  out  for  the  theatre  for  her 
second  performance,  Mras  stricken  by  apoplexy, 
and  almost  immediately  expired.    An  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  occurring  about  the  same 
time  was  by  the  superstitious  Neapolitans  at- 
tributed to  permission  having  been  given  to  a 
heretic  to  perform  at  the  Sui  Carlo,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  Mrs.  Billington's  safety. 
However,   on  renewing  her   performances    she 
experienced  the  most  mvourable  reception,  and 
sung  successively  in  operiw  composed  for  her 
by  Faisiello,  Paer,  and  Himmel.    In  1796  she 
went    to   Venice,    where,    being  attacked    by 
illness,  she  performed  only  once.    She  and  her 
brother  next  visited  Bome,  and  all  the  principal 
places  in   Italy.    In  1798   she  married  a  M. 
Felissent,  from  whom  however  she  soon  separated. 
In  I  Sox    she  returned  io  England^  and  the 
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managen  of  Druiy  Lane  and  Cbvent  Garden 
oompetine  for  her  services  it  was  arranged  that 
she  should  perform  at  each  house  altematdy, 
and  she  accordingly  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  Oct.  3,  1801.  as  Mandana  in  Anie's 
'  Artaxerxes,*  still  retaining  the  name  of  KUing^ 
ion.  From  this  time  her  senricea  were  in  constant 
request  at  the  Italian  Oper».  the  theatres,  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  Vocal  Concerts, 
^e  provincial  festivals,  etc.,  until  1809,  wh«i 
ihe  retired  ftom  public  life.  During  tAis  part 
of  her  career  two  memorable  events  took  pfaMs^ 
viz.  her  singing  with  Banti  in  Nasoliai's  <^»era 
'  M^pe/  and  her  performanea  in  »  dnet  witli 
Mara  on  the  latter*s  last  appearance.  Once  afiei^ 
wards  Mrs.  Billington  quitted  her  retirement  to 
perform  at  a  concert  given  in  Whitehall  Chapel 
on  June  38,  1 814,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  ue 
war  in  Germany.  In  181 7  she  was  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  uid  qnitted  England  with  him  for 
her  estate  of  St.  Artien  near  Venice^  where  she 
died  afW  a  week*s  illness  August  a8, 1 8 1 8.  Mrs. 
Billington*s  compass  was  extensive  (three  octaves 
from  A  to  A  in  altissimo),  the  upper  notes  being 
exquisitely  beautiful.  She  excelled  in  passages 
of  execution,  but  her  powers  of  expression  were 
limited.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  painted  a  fine 
portrait  of  her  as  St.  Cecilia.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BILLINGTON,  Thoxas  (who  is  sometimea 
errt ineously  called  the  husband,  but  was  probably 
the  brother-in-law,  of  Elizabetli  Billington),  was 
a  harpist,  pianist,  and  composer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  i8th  century.  He  published  a  church 
service  for  three  voices;  Pope's  'Elegy  to  the 
Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady ' ;  Pope's 
'  Eloisa  to  Abelard'  (partly  compiled) ;  twenty- 
four  baUada  to  Shenstones  Pastorals;  Priors 
•^ Garland';  Petrarch's  'Laura';  and  'Laura's 
Wedding-day,*  besides  other  pieces.   [W.  H.  H.] 

BINCHOIS,  EoiDins,  contemporary  with  Dn- 
fay  and  our  own  Dunstable  in  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  honour  in  which  his  name  was  held  by  his 
successors,  but  of  late  years  two  manuscripts 
have  been  brought  to  b'ght  containing  chansons 
and  motets  of  his  composition.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BIND  ((3er.  Bmdebogtn  ;  Fr.  Liaistm ;  ItaL 
LegcUvra).  A  curved  line  (also  called  tie)  placed 
between  two  notes  of  the  same  degree,  to  denote 
the  continuance  of  the  sound  during  ti^e  value  of 
both,  instead  of  the  repercussion  of  the  second 
note.  The  employment  of  the  bind  is  a  necessity 
whenever  a  sound  is  required  to  be  of  a  duration 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  single  note,  as 
for  example  five  or  seven  quavers  (Ex.  i),  and  it 
is  also  convenient,  and  in  modem  music  invariably 
adopted,  when  the  duration  ef  a  note  extendi 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  bar  (Ez.  a).  This  is^ 
however,  an  improvement  of  comparatively  reoent 
date,  such  passages  having  been  formerly  wzittan 
in  the  inconvenient  form  shown  in.  Ex.  5. 
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It  18  difficult  to  ascertain  with  anything  like 
certainty  the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  the 
bind,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  endeavours  which  were  continually 
made  by  the  eariier  composers  (before  the  15th 
century)  to  give  rhythmic  variety  to  their 
counterpoint.  Morley  (Practical  Music,  1597) 
describes  two  kinds  of  counterpoint,  which  he 
calls  '  long  and  short'  and  '  short  and  long/  in 
each  of  which  a  single  note  alternates  with  two 
notes  bound  together,  the  sign  of  the  bind  being 
formed  thus  '*^«^,  as  in  £Sc.  4;  and  the  fourth 
of  the  five  orders  of  counterpoint  established  by 
Fux  (1725),  and  adopted  by  all  his  suooessors, 
consists  of  syncopation^that  is,  of  a  non-accented 
note  bound  to  the  accented  note  of  the  next  bar 
(Ex.  5). 

4.  Short  and  long. 


A  curved  line  similar  to  the  bind,  but  placed 
between  two  notes  of  different  names,  denotes 
the  slur  or  l^foto,  and  the  possibility  of  con- 
fusion resulting  tcom  this  resemblance  induced 
Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  to  introduce  a  new  sign 
for  the  bind,  consisting  of  a  rectilinear  bracket, 
thus  I  1  ;  he  appears,  however,  to  have 
thought  the  innovation  "not  worth  preserving, 
as  he  only  employed  it  for  a  time  in  his  op.  33 
to  37,  reouzring  afterwards  to  the  usual  curved 
line.  [F.  T.] 

BINI,  Pasqualiko,  violinist.  Bom  at  Pesaro 
(Rosnni's  native  place)  about  1720.  He  was  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Tartini,  to  whom  he  was 
reoommenaea  at  ^e  age  of  fifteen  by  Cardinal 
Olivieri.  Under  Tartini  he  practised  with  such 
diligence  that  in  three  or  four  years  time  he 
overcame  the. chief  difficulties  of  his  master's 
musio,  and  played  it  with  greater  force  than  the 
composer  himself.    On  xetcuning  to  Borne,  under 
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the  protection  of  Cardinal  Olivieri,  he  astonished 
the  violinists  by  his  performance,  especially 
Montanari,  the  chief  violin-player  of  the  time 
at  Rome,  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
died  of  mortification  at  the  superiority  of  Bini's 
talents.  Hearing  that  Tartini  had  changed  his 
style  of  playing,  he  returned  to  Padua  and  pUoed 
himself  foir  another  year  under  his  old  master; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  said  to  have 
played  with  wonderful  certainty  and  expression. 
After  his  return  to  Borne  Tartini  recommended 
Mr.  Wiseman,  his  English  firiend,  to  Bini  in  the 
following  words,  which  speak  as  highly  fior 
master  as  fbr  schobr : — '  lo  lo  mando  a  un  mio 
soolare  che  suona  piii  di  me,  e  me  ne  olorio  per 
essere  un  angelo  di  costume  e  religiosQ'— 'I 
recommend  hkn  to  a  scholar  who  plays  better 
than  myself,  and  I  am  proud  of  it»  as  he  is  an 
angel  in  religion  and  morals'.  [£•  H«  D.] 

BIONI,  Antonio,  bom  in  Venice  1700,  a 
dramatic  composer,  pupil  of  Giovanni  Porta, 
produced  his  first  opera  'CHm^ne*  in  1721,  his 
next,  'Udine,'  1722,  and  durine  the  next  niiie 
years  24  more,  of  which  'Endimione'  (1727) 
had  the  highest  reputation.  In  1730  he  becune 
director  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Breslau,  in 
1 731  the  Elector  of  Mayence  appointed  him  his 
chamber  •  composer,  and  in  1733  he  probably 
returned  to  Italy.  He  conducted  tiie  performance 
of  his  'Girita'  at  Vienna  in  1738,  which  is  the 
last  fact  known  of  him.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  his 
works.  [M.  C.  C] 

BIBCHALL,  BoBEBT,  music-publisher,  etc, 
said  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  Bandall,  the 
successor  of  Walsh,  established  a  musical  cir» 
oulating  library  about  17^^,  pricv  to  which  ha 
had  been  associated  in  busmess  with  Beardmore 
and  also  with  Andrewes,  suooessively  at  129, 
133  Sc  140  New  Bond  Street.  He  managed  the 
celebrated  series  of  Antient  Concerts  and  most 
of  the  Benefit  Concerts  of  those  golden  days. 
Birchall  published  many  of  Beethoven's  works, 
including  the  original  fhiglish  editions  of  '  The 
Battle  Symphony,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Begent^ 
in  18 16,  the  Sonata  op.  96,  the  Trio  op.  97,  an 
adaptation  for  the  Pianoforte  of  Symphony  No. 
7 — the  copyrights  of  which  he  purchased  from 
the  composer.  Beethoven's  letters  arranging  for 
these,  in  queer  English,  and  still  queerer  French, 
will  be  found  in  Nohl*s  two  collectionB,  Brief e, 
and  Neue  Brief e.  After  amassing  a  large  f<»rtune 
Birchall  died  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by 
LouAdale  &  Mills.  Mr.  Samuel  Chappell,  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  firm  at  50  New 
Bond  Street,  was  originally  at  Birchall  s.  The 
catalogue  of  the  house  contains  the  celebrated 
collections  fbrmed  by  Latrobe,  Mozart's  operas, 
and  an  immense  collection  of  standard  works  by 
the  greatest  composers  and  performers  of  the 
day.  [B.  E.  L.] 

BIBMINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  This  Trien- 
nial Festival^  which  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  important  'music  meeting'  in  the 
provinces,  was  commenced  in  1768  wi£  a  seriea 
of  performances  in  St.  Philip's  C3)£^  *>4  ^  th« 
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theatre  in  King  Street,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
General  Hoepitel.  The  first  programme  was  ex- 
clusiydy  Handelian,  with  a  band  of  twenty-five 
and  a  chorus  of  forty,  conducted  by  Mr.  Capel 
Bond  of  Coventiy,  but  since  1 8oa  the  programmes 
have  been  drawn  from  all  sources.  In  1778  a 
second  festival  was  held,  and  in  1784  Lord  Dud- 
ley and  Wurd  was  the  president  of  the  third 
festival,  at  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  body  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  assisted  as  stewards. 
In  1787  and  1790  the  band  was  drawn  from  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London,  and  with  the  chorus 
numbered  100  performers.  In  1793  no  festival* 
was  held,  owing  to  the  burning  of  the  theatre, 
but  from  1796  to  1829  there  was  a  trieuniid 
fiastival.  The  next  festival  was  in  1834,  the  first 
held  in  the  New  Town  Hall,  where  the  concerts 
have  since  taken  place  every  third  year.  At  the 
earlier  festivals  the  nude  singers  were  members 
of  the  Worcester  and  Lichfield  Cathedral  choirs, 
the  sopranos  being  selected  fit>m  several  Lanca- 
shire (moral  sodeties,  &med  then  as  now  for  the 
excellence  of  Uieir  voices.  The  members  of  a 
local  Gentlemen's  Musical  Association  also  as- 
sisted in  the  chorus,  which  now  consists  of  a  local 
choral  society,  reinforced  by  members  of  the 
Sa^ed  Harmonic  Society,  London.  In  1805  the 
number  of  performers  was  increased  to  lao,  in 
1808  to  188,  in  181 1  to  204,  in  i8ao  to  331,  in 
1834  (in  the  Town  Hall)  to  386,  and  at  the  lajst 
Festival  in  1876  the  band  numbered  130  and  the 
chorus  390.  At  first  the  duties  of  organist  and 
conductor  were  combined,  but  in  183  a  they  were 
divided.  The  conductors  included  Capel  Bond 
(1768),  Dr.  Crotch  (1808),  S.  Wesley  (i8ii),.T. 
Greatorex  (1830),  W.  Knyvett  (1834-43),  Men- 
delssohn and  Moscheles  (1846),  Costa  (1849  ^ 
the  present  time).  Hie  band  included  the  most 
eminent  orchestral  players  of  the  time.  The 
iolo  instrumentalists  and  principal  singers  in- 
clude almost  every  artist  of  note  of  the  past  and 
present  century,  many  of  whom  have  here  made 
their  first  appearances. 

The  scheme  of  the  first  festival  (i  768)  included 
the  Dettingen  <Te  Deum,'  the  Utrecht  'Jubi- 
late,' the  'Coronation  Anthem'  and  the  'Mes- 
siah' (stmg  in  the  church),  and  <L' Allegro'  and 
*  Alexander's  Feast'  in  the  theatre.  In  1778  an 
oigan  concerto  was  introduced  at  the  church 
p^ormance.  In  1784  Purcell's  'Te  Deum'  was 
sung,  and  a  new  oratorio,  'Groliath,'  bv  Atter- 
bury,  produced.  Tear  by  year  Handel  s  music, 
although  still  forming  ^e  major  part  of  the 
prognunmes,  was  more  and  more  varied  by  the 
music  of  other  masters. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the 
history  of  the  festival  may  be  mentioned : — the 
introduction  of  Haydn's  'Creation'  in  the  place 
of  one  of  Handel's  oratorios  in  i8oa;  the  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Crreatorex,  oxganist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1805,  previous  to  which  year 
the  organists  had  been  local  performers ;  the  use 
of  Mozart's  accompaniments  to  the  '  Messiah ' 
for  the  first  time  in  1808  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  at  the  church  service, 
And  the  use  of  aduitional  wind  parts  for  the 
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'Messiah,'  by  Greatorex,  in  i8ao;  the  Intro- 
duction of  nine  trombones  in  addition  to  the 
organ  at  the  church  service  in  1823;  the  last 
performance  in  church  in  1829,  the  year  in  which 
operatic  performances  in  character  were  intro- 
duced, and  in  which  Signer  Costa  was  compelled 
to  appear  as  a  vocalist  as  a  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  his  expenses  by  the  committee,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  conduct  Zingarelli's  can- 
tata; the  appearance  of  Mendelraohn  as  the 
conductor  of  '  St.  Paul,'  and  as  solo  ozganist  m 
1837;  the  production  of  'Elijah'  in  1846;  the 
appointment  of  Signer  Costa  as  conductor,  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  orchestra* 
in  1849;  and  the  formation  of  the  Binningham 
Amateur  Harmonic  Association,  to  form  the  local 
contingent  of  the  chorus,  in  1855.  Sir  Michael 
Costa  wrote  his  'Eli'  and  'Naaman'  for  per- 
formance at  the  festivals  of  1855  and  1864.  The 
receipts  at  the  festivals  have  gradually  risen,  and 
the  actual  profit^  which  is  handed  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  General  Hospital,  stood  at  up- 
wards of  £7500  in  1873,  as  compared  with  £299 
in  1768.  The  number  of  persons  present  on  the 
four  days  of  the  festival  in  1876  reached  a  total 
of  14,916,  and  the  gross  receipts  were  £15,180. 
Since  their  foundation,  the  festivals  have  yi^ded 
a  grand  total  of  upwaids  of  £100,000  to  the 
hospital  funds.  [C.  M.] 

BIS  (Fr.),  that  is,  'twice,*  a  cry  more  in  nse 
abroad  than  here,  and  equivalent  to  Enoobs. 
The  French  even  have  a  verb,  hisser,  to  repeat. 

When  written,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  MS. 
music,  over  a  phiiise  or  passage,  it  signifies  that 
the  notes  are  to  be  repeated;  the  same  thing 
would  be  efiected  by  dots  of  repetition  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  phrase. 

BISCHOFF,  Db.  Ludwio  Fbtkdbich  Chbis- 
TOPH,  bom  at  Dessau  Nov.  27, 1794.  His  father 
was  a  cello-player  in  the  Duke's  buid,  and  the 
boy  was  early  initiated  into  music,  though  (lik'e 
so  many  musicians)  intended  for  science.  In 
181 2  he  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
attended  the  philological  lectures  of  Boeckh.  But 
the  war  of  freedom  put  a  stop  to  study ;  Bischof 
volunteered,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  resumed 
his  studies  and  took  his  degree.  He  filled  various 
posts  in  Switzerland,  was  professor  at  Berlin,  and 
director  of  the  gynmasium  at  Wesel  from  1823 
to  1849.  Here  he  was  remarkably  active  in 
musical  matters,  founding  societies,  assisting  per- 
fonnances,  and  making  his  house  in  every  sense  » 
home  for  music.  After  twenty-five  years  he  took 
his  leave,  and  settled  first  in  Bonn  and  then  in 
Cologne.  There  he  founded  the  'Rheinis<-he 
Musikzeitung'  (1850)  and  the  'Nieder-Rheinieche 
Musikzeitung'  (1853),  and  edited  them  to  the 
day  of  his  death  (Feb.  34,  1867),  acting  also  as 
reporter  to  the  'Cdlnische  Zeitung,'  and  acquiring 
great  influence  throughout  the  Lower  Rhine 
districts.  The  tendency  of  his  papers  was  dead 
against  that  of  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift'  of  Schn- 
mann  and  Brendel,  in  regard  to  Wagner  and 
Liszt.    Bischoff's  worship^  for  Havdn,  Mozart» 
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and  Beeihoven,  with  whom  he  afterwards  as- 
sociated Mendelssohn,  Mras  so  exdusive  as  to 
preclude  his  appreciating  even  Schumann,  essen- 
tial as  he  is  in  the  development  of  modem  music. 
On  the  other  hand  his  influence  on  music  in  the 
Lower  Rhine  was  both  good  and  great.  He  was 
the  musical  centre  of  the  energy  and  devotion 
which  kept  up  the  festivals  of  Cologne,  Aix-1»- 
Chapelle,  and  Diisseldorf,  and  through  them  acted 
so  l>Bneficially  on.  the  whole  of  Germany.  With 
Bischoff*s  death  his  papers  came  to  an  end,  nor 
have  they  been  yet  replaced.  [A.  M.] 

BISHOP,  Sib  Henbt  Rowlbt,  was  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  i8,  1 786,  and  learned  music  under 
Francesco  Bianchi.  His  bias  for  dramatic  com- 
position soon  developed  itself  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  In  1804  he  wrote  the  music  to  a  little 
piece  entitled  'Angelina,*  performed  at  Margate, 
and  followed  it  by  the  music  to  a  ballet, '  Tamerlan 
et  Bajazet,'  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  in 
1806.  This  led  to  his  writing,  in  the  same  year, 
two  other  ballets,  performed  at  the  Opera,  and 
also  the  music  for  two  operatic  pieces  produced  at 
Brury  Lane  Theatre.  In  1800  his  music  to  the 
'  Cirrasaian  Bride*  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
It  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  on  Feb.  33,  and 
on  the  following  night  the  theatre  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  the  oomposer*B  score  consimied 
in  the  flames.  The  merits  of  the  young  musician 
were  so  imparent  that  the  proprietors  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  engaged  him  for  three  years  to 
compose  and  direct  the  music.  He  entered  on 
this  important  office  in  the  season  1810-11. 
The  first  piece  upon  which  Bishop's  talents  were 
employed,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
was  a  musical  drama  founded  upon  Sir  W.  Scott's 
posm  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  and  produced  as 
'  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun.'  In  the  music  Bishop 
displayed  an  amount  of  talent  seldom  surpassed 
hy  British  c(nnposer8.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  engagement,  the  'Virgin  of  the  Stm,'  the 
'-^thiop,*  and  the  'Renegade'  were  produced. 
A  fresh  engagement  for  five  years  was  now  con- 
cluded and  when  we  say  that  Bishop  sigtutlised 
it  immediately  by  'The  Miller  and  his  Men,* 
no  ampler  proof  can  be  g^ven  of  ^e  indications 
with  which  it  commenced. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  was  established  in 
1813,  and  Bishop  was  one  of  its  original  members, 
and  took  his  tum  as  conductor.  In  the  following 
year  he  produced  portions  of  the  opera  of  'The 
Farmer's  Wife,*  the  melodrama  of '  The  Forest  of 
Bondy,  *  and  other  musical  pieces.  In  this  year  he 
adapted  the  first  of  a  senee  of  foreign  operas— 
Boieldieu*s  'Jean  de  Paris* — which  was  followed 
in  successive  years  by  '  Don  Giovanni,*  '  Figaro,* 
'II  Barbiere.*  and  'Guillaume  Tell.'  A  number 
of  c^>eratic  pieces  were  produced  in  1 8 1 5, including 
additional  music  for  Dr.  Ame*s  '  Comus,*  and  for 
Michael  Ame*s '  Cymon.'  Two  of  his  well-known 
works,  'Guy  Maimering*  (of  which  Whittaker 
wrote  a  portion)  and '  The  Slave,'  gave  interest  to 
the  following  year,  in  which  also  he  wrote  the 
^n^cal  interpolations  in  *  A  Midsummer  Night's 
J^WMn,' the  first  of  a  series  of  Shakesperian  spolia- 
HODS  which,  aa  Mr.  Maofiyren  remark^  'even  the 
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beauty  of  some  of  his  introduced  pieces  has  happily 
not  preserved  upon  the  stage.'  It  is  impossible  in 
our  tpeuse  to  go  through  in  detail  all  Bishop  s  pro- 
ductions for  Covent  Garden ;  suffice  it  to  sav,  thai 
among  them  were  'The  Law  of  Java,'  with  its 
universally  popular '  Mynheer  Vandunck' ;  'Clan,' 
\7ith  its  household  melody  of  'Home,  sweet 
home* ;  and  '  Maid  Marian,'  full  of  charming 
English  music.  In  1825  Bishop  aooepted  an  en- 
gagement under  EUiston.  at  Drury  I^e,  and  the 
opera  of  'The  Fall  of  Algiers'  was  the  first  fruit 
of  his  new  appointment.  'The  engagement  of 
Weber  to  write  'Oberon'  for  Covent  Garden, 
induced  the  rival  management  to  set  Bishop  to 
work  upon  an  opera  that  should  oppose  it ;  and 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  competition, 
he  occupied  more  than  a  year  in  tiie  extremely 
careful  oompositioa  of  '  Aladdin,*  which  was  pro> 
duced  in  1826,  some  weeks  after  Weber's  opera. 
It  had  the  misfortune  of  being  allied  to  an  even 
worse  constracted  drama  than  '  Obwon,'  without 
the  elegant  writing  which  characterises  that 
libretto  ;  and  lacking  the  individuality  of  Biidiop 
without  having  the  merit  of  Weber,  it  met  with 
no  success.  In  1830  Bishop  was  appointed  musi- 
cal director  at  VauxhalL  In  this  capacity  he 
wrote  several  operettas,  and  many  songs,  some 
of  which  acquired  great  popularity,  '  My  pretty 
Jane'  being  perhaps  the  best  known  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  season  of  1 840-1  he  was 
engaged  by  Madame  Vestris  as  musical  director 
of  Covent  Garden,  where  he  produced  •  The  For- 
tunate Isles,*  to-  celebrate  the  Queen's  wedding. 
This  was  his  last  dramatic  composition. 

We  must  now  notice  a  few  other  events  of 
Bishop's  life.  In  1819,  in  partnership  with  the 
proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  he  commenced  the 
direction  of  the  extraordinary  performances,  then 
miscalled  Oratorios ;  and  in  the  following  season 
undertook  the  speculation  on  his  own  account, 
which  he  relinquished  however  before  the  com- 
mencement of  another  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  1830,  he  visited  Dublin,  and  received  the 
freedom  of  that  city  by  cordial  and  unanimous 
suffirage.  In .  1833  the  Philharmonic  Society 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  work  for  their  con- 
certs, and  the  sacred  cantata  of  'The  Seventh 
Day'  was  the  result.  It  is  a  clever  and  masterly 
work,  but  made  no  lasting  impression,  belonging 
as  it  did  to  a  class  of  music  entirely  different 
frt)m  that  in  which  he  had  achieved  his  &me. 
In  1839  ^®  received  his  degree  as  Bachelor  in 
Music  at  Oxford,  and  his  exercise  was  performed 
at  the  triennial  festival,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 
In  November  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  musical 
professorship  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  resigned  in 
December,  1843.  The  ^stinction  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1843 ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1848  he  was  appointed 
to  the  musical  chair  at  O^ord.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  Knyvett  in  1840,  he  was  for  three 
years  occasionally,  and  in  1843  permanently,  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Antient  Concerts,  whidi 
office  he  held  until  the  discontinuance  of  the 
performances  in  1848.  His  last  composition  of 
importance  was  the  ode  for  the^tallation  of  the 
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Earl  of  Derby  as  Chanoellor  of  Oxford,  In  1853. 
On  this  occasion  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Music,  the  Ode  being  considered  as  his  prob«- 
tional  exercise. 

Besides  his  dramatic  productions,  and  the 
'  Seventh  Day,*  Bishop  composed  an  oratorio,  'The 
Fallen  Angel,'  which  has  never  been  perfonned ; 
music  for  three  tragedies,  'The  Apostate,*  'Retri- 
bution,* and  'Mirandola' ;  and  a  'Trium^^l  Ode,' 
performed  at  the  Oratorios.  He  also  arranged  the 
first  volume  of  '  Melodies  of  Various  Nations* ; 
three  volumes  of  'National  Melodies,*  to  which 
Moore  wrote  the  poetry ;  and  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish melodies  witii  Dr.  Maokay*s  verses.  He 
edited  the  'Messiah,'  a  laige  collection  of  Handel*s 
songs,  »nd  many  other  works  of  importance. 

He  died  Apnl  30,  1855,  »nd  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  l«1nohley,  where  a  monument  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  by  subscription. 

The  following  chronological  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions for  the  stage  includes  the  works  which 
he  altered  or  adapted  :— 


B«iant.  UOS 
OraoM.1806:  Oumotaeus.  V06 ;  Lore 
lo  ft  Tub.  1806:  Tbe  Ujtmriom 
Brkla.  IMW:  The  Cinaaiian  Brida. 
ISO*:  Mora's  Lore.  UK;  Tho  Vlnt- 
•nn.  ISOOi  Tho  ManlM.  WO: 
Kolfht  of  Soondoo.  18U;  Vlrdn 
of  Um  Bud.  IfflS;  The  .Sthlop. 
laU:  TlMBeDecMla.l81St  HAnNUt 
AlTiMtUd.  UaS;  fbe  Brueo  Bust. 
181S:  H«rr7 ta  Roj.  lOS;  fbe MU- 
tor  ud  his  Men.  U18 :  For  Koftoiid, 
hoi  1813:  The  Iknner's  WUb  (with 
Dat7,  Beere,  etc).  1814 ;  The  Wan- 
dering Boys,  ISM :  tedak  and  KalM- 
tMe.  1814}.  The  Grand  AlUanoe. 
1K14;  Doctor  Saogrado,  1814:  The 
Vbrest  of  BoDd7. 1814 :  The  Maid  of 
the  Mm  (additloM).  1814 ;  John  of 
Paris  (eompUed  from  Boleldieu). 
1814;  Brother  and  Sister  (with 
BoeTeU  1815;  The  Noble  OntUw, 
1816:  TekBgaohos,  IAS;  Magpie  or 
the  Maid.  181S :  John  du  Bart,  1819 : 
Oymon  (additkmsK  IKU;  Comns 
'additions).  1818;  Midsummer 
Might's  Dream.  1818:  Guy  Man- 
Bering  (with  Whlttakar.  etcj,  1810: 
Who  wanto  a  Wtft.  in6:  Uelr  of 
Verona  (with  WhHtaker).  1817: 
Humorous  Lieutenant.  1817;  The 
L'.bertlne  (adapted  from  Don  Glo- 
▼annl).  1817;  Duke  of  flaro^r.  Wtt; 
Vkther  and  his  Children.  1817; 
Zuma  (with  Braham).  1818 :  Illns- 


and  May.  18t><t  Barber  of  FeriOe 
Oidapted  from  Bow.nU.  1818;  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro  (adapted  from 
Moxart).  1819:  Fortunatus.  1819; 
The  Heart  of  MId-Lothian,  1819: 
A  BowhuMl  for  an  OUver,  1819: 
Swedish  Patriottom,  1819:  The 
(}nome  King,  1819;  The  Comedy  of 
Brror^  1819;  The  Antiquary.  1839: 
Bgttla  of  BothweU  Brig.  lOO; 
Henri  QiMtre.  1890 :  Twelftfa  Might, 
1890;  Don  John.]an ;  Two  GenUe- 
men  of  Terona.  1821:  Montrose, 
18S2t  The  Uw  of  Jara.  18BS :  Maid 
Marian.  18SS:  Olari,  18B;  The 
Beacon  of  Liberty.  1823 ;  Cortex. 
1823;  Native  Land,  1>M:  (hsrlei 
tho  Seeood.  18M ;  The  Fall  of  Al- 
giers. 1801;  Hofir  (compiled  from 
Bnssini),  thSO;  Angelina  (partly  re- 
writt«n>.  1895:  BdwaM  the  BIscIc 
Prlnae.1895;  Coronation  of  Charie* 
X.  1895 :  Aladdtai.  1828:  The  Knightf 
of  the  Cross.  1888:  Englishman  In 
India.  U06:  Under  the  Oak.  1890. 
Adelaide.  18B0:  The  Tyrolene  Pea- 
sant, MS;  Heme  sweet  Home. 
1883:  The  Magio  Fan.  1(92;  The 
Sedan  Chair.  1883;  The  Battle  of 
(Champagne.  1882;  The  Romance 
of  a  Day.  1832 :  TelTa.  IfSS ;  The 
Rencontre.  18331  Rural  Felicity. 
18M:  The  Doom  Kiss,  1836;  Man- 
tn^  1886:  The  Fortunate  Isles. 
l8fL 

{Imp,  Dioi.  o/Biog,:  GaUUmtm*$  Mag. ;  Pri- 
9aU  Sourcei.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BISHOP,  John,  was  bom  at  Cheltenham 
July  31,  181 7.  When  about  six  years  of  age 
he  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school  at  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
learned  music  from  Daniel  Feldon,  oi^anist  of 
St.  Peter*s-in-the-Ea8t  in  that  city.  His  next 
master  was  Arnold  Merrick,  organist  of  the 
parish  church  of  Cirencester,  and  translator  of 
the  theoretical  works  of  Albrechtsberger,  and 
several  other  valuable  treatises.  Returning  to 
Cheltenham  Bishop  became  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Woodward,  organist  of  the  parish  church  there, 
under  whom  he  studied  for  about  five  or  six 
years.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  church  of 
St  Paul,  Cheltenham,  in  1831  Bishop,  then 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  its  dganiat. 
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He  subsequentiy  completed  his  musical  education 
under  Migliorucci,  a  fitvourite  pupil  of  ZingarellL 
In  1838  he  became  organist  at  BlaokbumyLanoa- 
shire,  but  in  the  following  year  returned  to 
Cheltenham,  where  he  has  smoe  resided,  aiul 
where  he  has  filled  successively  the  pcwt  of 
organist  at  St.  James's  Church,  tiie  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  and  St.  John's  Church,  from 
the  latter  of  which  he  witiidrew  at  the  end  of 
1852.  Bishop  has  directed  his  attention  muc^ 
to  the  study  of  the  theory  and  history  of  music, 
and  has  translated  and  edited  many  valuable 
theoretical  and  other  works,  besides  arranging 
and  editing  a  large  number  of  the  masterpieces 
ol  the  great  rlassical  composers.         [W.  H.  H.] 

BIZET,  Geobgbs,  bom  at  Paris  Oct.  25, 1838, 
was  a  brilliant  pupil  and  laureate  at  the  Con-r 
servatoire  frx)m  1848  to  1857.  ^®  studied  com- 
position under  Hal^vy,  whose  daughter  he  after- 
wards married.  Beton  winning  his  'pfix  do 
Borne,'  he  ^ve  an  insignificant  operetta  '  Docfceur 
Miracle'  (Boufies  Parisiens,  April,  1857) ;  and, 
after  his  retum  from  Italy,  composed  *  Vasco  de 
Gama*  (1863),  which  did  not  gain  him  mack 
credit.  At  the  Th^&tre  Lyrique  were  perfonned 
'Les  Pdcheurs  de  perles,'  in  3  acts  (Sept.  30, 63), 
and  'La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth,'  in  4  acts  (Dec.  26, 
67).  'Djamileh'  (May  a  a,  73)  was  not  sucoess- 
fiil,  but  the  interludes  to  'I'Arl^enne*  (Sept.  30^ 
73),  and  his  Overture  'Patrie'  were  received 
with  applause.  Bizet^s  last  effort  was '  Carmen*' 
in  4  acts,  a  sombre  libretto^  but  a  fine  score, 
which  was  heard  at  tlte  Op^ra  Comique  cm 
March  3,  75.  This  highly  gifted  compoBer  and 
very  talented  pianist  died  almost  suddenly  on 
June  3,  75.  Much  was  expected  from  him.  He 
was  a  musician  of  superior  abilities,  though  his 
vocal  style  is  deficient  in  ease.  [G.  C] 

BLACK  DOMINO,  THE,  tiie  English  y». 
sion  of  Auber's  Domino  Noir;  translated  by 
H.  F.  Chorley.  Produced  at  Covtnt  Garden 
(Pyne  &  Harrison)  Feb.  30, 1861. 

BLAES,  Arnold  Joseph,  a  great  clarinet- 
player,  bom  at  Brussels  181 4;  pupil  of  Bach- 
mann  in  the  Conservatoire  there,  where  he 
obtained  the  second  prize  in  1839  and  the  first  in 
1834.  He  visited  Holland,  (Germany,  and  Russia^ 
and  in  30  was  awarded  a  medal  for  his  perform- 
ance before  the  Soci^t^  des  Omoerts  in  Paris: 
was  solo  clarinet  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians; 
and  in  43  succeeded  Bachmann  as  Profe^Aor  in 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLAES,  Mms.  Elisa,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Mberti,  bom  in  Antwerp  about  1830,  a 
distinguished  singer,  and  wifo  of  the  foregoing. 
She  was  engaged  by  Mendelssohn  to  sing  at  the 
Grewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipsic  (Oct.  6,  1839, 
and  onwards),  where  her  cultivated  s^lei,  sym- 
pathetic voice,  and  great  personal  gifts,  wa« 
long  and  highly  appreciated.  She  has  been 
heard  in  most  of  the  European  capitals,  is  now 
(1875)  a  teacher  in  Brussels.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLAGROVE,  Henrt  Gambls,  was  the  son 
of  a  professor  of  music  a^  Nottingham,  where 
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he  WBB  bom  in  October  1811.  At  four  yean 
old  he  was  taught  by  his  &ther  to  play  on  m 
email  Tiolin  which  he  had  made  for  him,  and 
«t  five  yean  old  he  performed  in  publio.  Bm 
€Uher  bringing  him  to  London  'he  played  in 
1817  at  Dnuy  Lane  Theatre  in  a  performanoc 
called  *  The  LiUipatians,*  and  subseqnently  played 
hi  public  daily  at  the  Exhibition  Boems  hi  Spring 
Gardens.  In  1821  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Spagndetti,  and  on  the  caning  of 
^  Royal  Academy  of  Mmde  in  1823  he  beoune 
one  of  its  first  pupils,  Francois  Cramer  being 
his  instructor.  In  1824  he  was  awarded  a 
silver  prize  medal  for  his  profidenoy.  On  the 
formation  of  Queen  Addaide's  private  band  in 
1830  Blagrove  was  Appointed  a  member,  and 
eontinued  so  until  1837.  In  1833  he  went  to 
Oenmany  for  the  purpose  of  studying  his  instru- 
ment under  Spohr,  and  remained  there  until 
November  1834.  Blagrove  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Engi^h  violinists,  and  for  up* 
wards  of  thirty  years  occupied  the  pontion  oi 
conoerto  player  and  leader  in  all  the  best 
ordiestras.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
December  15,  1873.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLAHETKA,  Liopoldiks,  bom  Nov.  15, 
1 81 1  (not  1809),  at  Guntramsdor^  Baden, 
Austria;  an  able  performer  on  the  piano  and 
physhannonika ;  daqghter  of  J.  L.  Blanetka  and 
Babette  Traeg.  At  five  years  of  age  she  was  so 
good  a  player  that  by  Beethoven  s  advice  she 
was  placed  under  Jos.  Czemy  for  education  as 
»  musician.  She  jsfterwards  had  instruction 
tram  Kaikbrenner  and  Moscheles.  Her  progress 
was  so  rapid  that  she  was  able  to  undertake 
concert  tours  in  company  with  her  mother,  from 
which  she  obtained  much  reputation,  though  they 
exposed  her  to  many  calimmious  attacks.  In 
1832  she  published  as  op.  25  a  concert-piece  for 
piano  and  orchestra  which  deserves  notice.  In 
1830  a  romantic  piece  of  hers,  '  Die  R&uber  und 
die  Sanger,*  was  produced  at  the  Kamthnerthor 
theatre,  Vienna^  with  applause.  A  few  years 
later  she  made  another  tour  in  France,  and  in 
1840  settled  in  Boulogne,  where  she  still  resides 
( 1 876).  A  few  words  in  Schumann' s  Gesammelte 
Sch'iften,  ii.  45,  testify  to  her  excellence  as  « 
player.  [F.  G.] 

BLAKE,  Bxv.  Edwabd,  D.D^  prebendary  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church  in  that  city,  was  composer  of  the  admired 
antiiem  '  I  have  set  Grod  always  before  me,*  and 
of  some  duets  for  vidin  and  viola.  He  died 
June  II,  1765.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLANCHARD,  Hkkri  Loins,  bom  at  Bour- 
deaux  1778,  died  in  Paris  1858,  studied  the  vio- 
lin under  Bodolphe  Kreutzer,  and  composition 
under  Beck,  M^ul,  and  Reicha.  Frcm  1818  to 
1829  he  was  mosieal  director  at  the  Vari^t^,  and 
eomposed  a  number  of  vaudeville  jdrs  which  at- 
tained popularity,  and  also  tries  and  quartets 
for  strings.  These  mcnre  solid  works  exhibit  con- 
siderable talent.  In  1830  he  became  director  of 
the  Tbe&tre  Moli^re,  where  two  of  his  plays 
were  produced.    A  third  had  a  great  run  at  the 
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Th^tre  Fran^ais  in  1831.  Bis  opera  of  Diane 
de  Vernon  was  produced  at  the  Nouveaut«s  on 
A^ril  4  in  the  same  year.  As  a  musical  critic 
Blanchard  was  able  and  impartial.  He  contri- 
buted articles  tC^^Europe  Utbdraire  et  musicale' 
(1833),  *  Le  Foyer,* '  Le  Monde  Dramatique,*  and 
''  La  Bervue  ^  Gazette.'  His  faioffraphiee  of  Beck, 
Berton,  Cherubini,  Garat^  and  others,  which 
•originally  ai^iearod  in  these  journals,  have  been 
publiidied  separately^  [M.  C.  C] 

BLANCHE,  i.e.  *wh^t^•  is  the  ordinary 
French  word  for  the  note  p  which  we  call  a 
minim.  In  the  same  manner  the  French  oaU 
«  crotchet,  ^^  noire. 

BLANCHE  DS  NEVEBS,  an  opera  in  five 
acts,  founded  on  the  'Buke*s  Motto.'  Libretto 
by  John  Brougham ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced 
at  Covent  Grarden  by  l^me  and  Harrison  Nov. 
21,  1863. 

BLANCKENBURGH,  Gsbbbandt  vaw,  or- 
ganist at  Gouda,  probably  father  of  Q.  v.  Blank- 
enburg,  author  of  a  work  of  historical  importance, 
*  Onderwvzinge  heemen  alle  de  Toonen  en  halve 
Toonen,  oie  meest  t^ebryckelyck  zyn,  op  de  Handt- 
Fluyt  zel  konnen  t  eenemal  zuyverblaezen'  (,Am- 
sterdani,  P.  Matthysz,  1654).  A  reprint  of  this 
interesting  work  has  been  published  at  the 
Hague.  [F.  G.] 

BLANCK8,  Editabd,  whom  Frands  Meres, 
In  his  'Palladfs  Tamia,  Wits  Treasuzy,'  1598, 
classes  among  the  *fiunous  English  musidims' 
of  the  time,  was  one  of  tbe  ten  cempoeers  who 
harmonised  %1ie  tunes  for  'The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,  with  tkeor  wonted  Tunes  as  they 
are  song  in  Churches,  oomposed  into  foure  parts,* 
published  by  Thomas  iSite  in  1592,  and  re- 
printed by  the  Musical  AntiquaSrian  Society. 
Nothing  more  is  known  ef  him.         [W.  H.  H.] 

BLANGINI,GiU8SFPB  Maboo  Mabia  Felicb. 
celebrated  tenor-singer,  teacher  of  singin^^,  and 
composer,  was  bom  Nov.  18,  1781.  At  the  age 
of  9  he  was  admitted  into  the  choristers'  school 
ef  Turin  Cathedral.  He  made  rapid  proffreis  in 
music  imder  the  Abbate  Ottani,  a  pupil  of  Padre 
Martini.  By  the  time  he  was  12  he  oomposed  a 
motet  and  a  Kvris.  His  favourite  instrument 
was  the  violoncello.  His  singing  was  so  exquisite 
that  he  is  said  by  it  to  have  revived  Baron  Stack- 
elberg  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Turin  after  he 
had  been  given  t^  by  the  physicians.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  1797  his  ftanWj  took  refuge  in 
France,  but  it  was  net  till  1799  ^^^  Blan^ini 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  the  fiuhion- 
able  composer  ef  songs  (Romances  •et  nocturnes), 
and  teacher  df  singings  In  1802  he  was  com- 
missioned  to  complete  Delia  Maria's  unfinished 
opera '  La  fsusse  Duhgme,*  which  was  followed  in 
1803  by  'Chim^  et  B^alit^'  both  for  the 
Th^tre  Feydeau,  and  in  1806  by  ^Nephtali  ou 
les  Ammonites,'  for  the  Grand  Op^ra.  In  1805 
he  was  called  to  Munidi,  where  he  produced 
*  Encore  un  tour  de  Caliphe,'  and  oomposed  '  Inez 
de  Castro,'  and  'Les  F^tes  Lac^^moniennes,' 
which  were  not  performed.    In  1806  Napoleon  s 
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sigter,  Piincefls  Borghese,  appointed  liim  her 
chapel-master,  and  in  1809  ICing  Jerome  made 
him  his  '  General  Musik- director '  at  Cassel.  In 
181 1  Blangini  produced  at  Caaiel  <Le  Sacriiioe 
d* Abraham,*  and  *  L*Amoar  philoBophe,*  and  at 
the  Feydeaa  in  Paris  'Lea  Femmes  Teng^ee.' 
In  1 814  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
'  Surintendant  de  la  musique  du  Roi.  The 
whole  &shionable  world,  particularly  the  Fau- 
bouiv  St.  Germain,  thronged  to  him  for  lessons. 
He  <urew  up  a  list  of  his  pupils  which  reads  like 
Ijeporello*s  catalogue  in  Don  Giovanni,  as  it 
indudes  3  Queens,  1 2  Princesses,  35  Countesses, 
etc.  Blan^ni  was  an  indefatigable  composer 
of  operas,  though  none  of  muck  interest  were 
performed'  in  Paris  before  '  La  Marquise  de 
Brinvilliers'  (1831),  in  which  Cherubini  and 
Caraffift  worked  with  him.  One  of  the  songs 
from  Nephtali  is  still  occasionally  heard  at  a 
concert.  His  'Romances,'  in  34  numbers,  con- 
tinned  in  favour  long  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  Dec.  18,  1841.  His  friend  Maxime  de 
Villemarest  published  his  autobio^phy  under 
the  title  'Souvenirs  de  Blangim,  maltre  de 
Qhapelle  du  Roi  de  Bavi^  etc.'  (Paris,  1834). 
The  book  is  interesting,  and  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  an  artist's  footing  in  society  at  that 
period.  [F.  G.] 

BLANKENBURG,  Quninr  vah,  bom  1654 
9,i  Gouda,  Licentiate  in  philosophy  and  medicine, 
and  organist  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  the 
Hague,  well  known  for  his  '  CUvicymbel  en  Or<* 
gelboek  der  Psalmea  en  Kirkgezangen*  (1732; 
3rd  ed.  1772).  The  inscription  on  his  portrait 
compares  him  to  Orpheus.  In  honour  of  the 
betrot>'al  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  composed 
ft  collection  of  pieces  in  two  parts,  which  might 
be  performed  either  upright  or  upside  down, 
forwards  or  backwards,  ^s '  ]Qementa  Musica' 
has  some  value  as  a  theoretical  work.  Blanken- 
burg  died  after  1739,  bat  the  precise  date  is  not 
known.  [F.  G.] 

BLAZE,  FBAV9018  HxNBi  JosKPH,  calling 
himself  Castil-Blaze,  one  of  the  mocrt  prolific 
writers  on  music  and  the  drama  France  has 
produced,  whs  bom  at  Cavaillon  in  1784.  His 
mther,  a  lawyer  bv  professiout  was  a  good  musi- 
cian, friend  of  Gi^try  and  M^hul,  and  com- 
poser of  masses,  operas,  and  chamber  music. 
Blaze  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1799  to  study 
the  law,  h|a.t  the  lov^  of  music  soon  began  to 
show  itsel^  '  He  became  tk.  pupil  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  took  private  lessons  in  harmony. 
In  the  meantime  his  professional  career  pro- 
mised to  ba  m  prosperous  one.  He  obtained 
the  position,  of  sous-pr^fet  in  the  Department 
of  Vaudusei,  and  other  appointments.  But  to 
one  used  to  the  excitement  of  Parisian  society, 
and  lon^ng  for  literacy  and  artistic  distinction, 
official  hfe  in  southern  France  could  not  but  be 
tedious  and  uninteresting.  At.  the  age  of  thirty- 
six  he  threw  up  his  post  and  set  out  with  his 
family  for  the  metropolis,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  publishing  a  book  compiled  during  his  leisure 
houn.     It  appeared  in  x8ao,  in  two  volum^i^ 
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with  the  title  *  De  Top^ra  en  France,*  and  is  the 
work  on  which  his  claims  to  remembrance  are 
chiefly  founded.  The  subjects  treated  com- 
prise a  much  wider  circle  of  observation  than 
the  title  would  imply.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains an  elaborate  though  popular  traskt- 
ment  of  the  various  elements  of  music,  in- 
cluding hints  as  to  the  choice  of  libretti,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  vewe  and  diction  best  adapted 
for  musical  treatment.  The  second  vdume  is  de- 
voted to  the  opera  proper,  describing  at  consider- 
able length  its  various  componeuts,  the  overture, 
recitative,  aria,  ensemble,  etc.  The  style  is 
lucid  and  terse,  and  the  book  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  amateur,  although  the  student 
will  look  in  vain  for  new  material  or  originality 
of  treatment.  But  even  to  the  latter  Uie  fre- 
quent references  to  contemporaiy  operas,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  Castil- Blaze  was  thoroughly  at 
home,  will  not  be  without  interest.  The  chi^ter 
on  the  opera  in  the  provinces  is  particulariy 
valuable  firom  an  historic  point  of  view.  His 
remarks  on  the  overture,  in  which  he  defends 
a  broader  and  simpler  conception  of  that  form 
of  art  against  those  who  expect  from  it  an  an- 
ticipatory reproduction  of  the  drama  itself  with 
all  its  compucated  characters  and  situations,  are 
excellent,  and  would  be  worth  quotation  if  onr 
•pace  permitted  it. 

A  considerable  part  of  his  book  is  polemical. 
He  attacks  the  various  uses  and  abuses  of 
theatrical  managers,  the  arrogance  of  ignorant 
critics,  and  the  miserable  translations  supplied 
by  litenuy  hacks  for  the  masterpieces  of  foreign 
composers.  O^  the  latter  point  he  was  entitled 
to  speak,  having  himHelf  reproduced  more  or  less 
felidtously  the  libretti  of  numerous  Italian  and 
German  opert^.  Amongst  these  we  mention, 
'Figaro,*  'Don  Jua^*  and  'Zauberflote';  'H 
Barbiere,*  'Gazza  Ladra^.*  'Otello,*  'AnnaBo- 
lena* ;  *  Der  Freischiitz,' '  Oberon,'  '  Euryanthe ;' 
^nd  many  others.  These  reproductions  were 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  provincial  theatres  where 
Italian  oper%  was  unattainable,  and  may  have 
contributed  much  to  popularise  good  music  in 
France.  Unfortunately  Blaze  frequently  made 
bold  to  meddle  with  the  scores,  and  even  to  in- 
troduce surreptitiously  pieces  of  his  own  compo- 
sition into  the  works  of  great  masters.  He  used 
to  tell  with  delight  how  one  of  his  choral  pieces 
fi^thered  upon  Weber  was  frequently  played  and 
applauded  by  unsuspecting  audiences  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Our  author's 
own  compositions  do  not  call  for  notice.  They 
are  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and  are  justly  for- 
gotten. Amongst  his  romances  '  King  R4n6 '  is 
pretty,  and  was  deservedly  popular.  He  wrote 
sevend  pieces  of  sacred  and  chamber  music,  one 
serious  and  two  comic  operas,,  none  of  which  was 
successful  to  any  considerable  extent.  More  valu- 
able is  a  ooUedjou  of  songs  of  aouthem  France 
called  '  Chants  de  Provence.' 

The  merits  of  Blaze's  literary  work  having 
been  discussed  above,  it  will  suffice  to  men- 
tion the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  mostly  com* 
pilationi^  similar  in  character^  although  haxdlj 
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"equal  to  *De  Top^ra  en  France.*  We  name 
*Ohapelle  musique  des  Rois  de  France'  (1833); 
*  La  banae  et  lea  Ballets  depuia  Bacohua  juaqu^k 
mademoiaelle  Taglioni*  (1832) ;  and  the  worka 
on  the  Theatres  lyriquea  de  Paiia,  viz.  'L*Aca- 
d^mie  imp^riale'  (formerly  'royale* ;  a  history  of 
that  theatre  published  in  1855),  and  'L'op^ra 
ItaUen  de  1548  k  1856*  (1856). 

For  ten  years  previously  to  1833  Blaze  was 
muaical  critic  of  the  'Journal  dea  Debata/  an 
important  literary  position  afterwards  held  by 
BerUoz.  He  ahK>  wrote  numerous  articles  for 
the  'Constitutionel,'  the  'Bevue  et  Gazette 
Musicale,*  *Le  Menestrel,*  etc,  partly  repub- 
lished in  bo<^  form. 

Castil- Blaze  died  in  1857,  after  i^  few  days' 
illness.  A  life  like  his,  spent  laboriously  in  tiie 
byeways  of  art,  can  hardly  be  called  a  thing 
sublime,  but  it  is  not  without  ii»  uses  and  merits. 
The  ideal  truths  eunanating  from  creative  genius 
stand  in  need  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  re- 
ceptivity between  their  own  elevation  and  the 
lev^  of  ordinary  intellects.  Blaze  has  occupied 
the  position  of  an  interpreter,  thus  indicated, 
not  without  credit.  His  knowledge  of  music  and 
musical  history  was  good,  and  his  taste  sound  and 
comprehensive  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  the 
wear  and  tear  of  JQumalistic  routuie  could  not 
but  blunt  his  feeling  for  the  subtler  touches  of 
beauty,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  implicit 
confidence  to  his  opinion  on  questions  of  high 
art.  [F.  H.] 

BLAZE  DE  BURY,  Babof  Hsnbt,  bom  in 
1813,  the  son  of  the  foregoing,  is  too  much  like 
him  in  all  essential  points  to  require  detailed 
notice.  In  literary  sluU  he  surpasses  his  fiither ; 
in  musical  knowledge  he  is  decidedly  his  inferior* 
Blaze  de  Buiy  ia  indeed  the  prototype  of  the  ao- 
oomplished  litterateur  of  the  aeoond  empire.  He 
is  able  to  write  well  on  most  topica,  and  excellently 
on  many.  Hia  atyle  ia  refined  and  pleaaing,  but 
his  attempts  at  depth  are  strangely  mingled  with 
the  flippancy  of  the  feuiUetonute.  Amongst  his 
works  on  music,  which  alone  concern  us.hi^re, 
the  most  remarkable  are  'La  Vie  de  Rossini* 
( 1 854) ; '  Musiciens  contemporsins* — short  essavs 
on  leading  musidana,  auch  as  Weber,  Mendela- 
Bohn,  Verdi,  and  many  othera  (1856) ;  and '  Mey- 
erbeer et  aon  temps*  (1865).  All  theae  are  re- 
prints of  artidea  contributed  to  the  '  Revue  dea 
deux  Mondea*  and  other  periodicala.  AAuther 
connection  of  Blaze  de  Bury  with  the  hiatoiy 
of  muaio  may  be  aeen  in  the  following  circum- 
stance. He  wrote  a  comedy  called  '  La  jeuneaae 
de  Goethe,'  for  which  Meyerbeer  aupplied  the 
incidental  music.  The  score  was  unpublished 
-when  the  master  died,  and  will  remain  so,  along 
•with  other  MSS.,  till  thirty  years  after  his  de- 
cease, in  accordance  with,  his  own  arrangement. 
In  1868  Bhize  de  Bury  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  portion  of  the  will  referring  to  the  MS. 
in  question,  but  the  action  brought  against  the 
iamily  was  unsuccessfuL  [F.  H.] 

BLEWITT,  JovAS,  a  celebrated  organist  in 
ibe  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century,  author  of 
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*A  Treatise  on  the  Organ,  with  explanatory 
Voluntaries';  'Ten  Voluntaries,  or  pieces  for 
the  Organ.'  etc. ;  •  Twelve  easy  and  familiar 
movements  for  the  Organ,'  eto.  He  died  in  1 805. 
His  son,  Jonathan  Blewitt,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1782,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical 
education  from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  under  his  godfEbther,  Jonathan  Battidiill. 
At  eleven  years  old  he  was  appointed  deputy 
organist  to  his  fibther.  After  holding  several 
appointments  as  organist,  he  left  London  for 
Haverhill,  Sufiblk;  and  subsequently  became 
organist  of  Breoon,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned 
to  London,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  out  an 
opera  he  had  composed  for  Drury  Lsme,  but  the 
bumingof  that  theatre  destroyed  his  hopes.  He 
next  went  to  Sheffield  as  organist.  In.  181 1  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Ireland^  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Cahir.  He  was  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Andrew's  6huroh.  DubUn,  and  composer  and 
director  of  the  musio  to  the  Theatre  Boyal 
in  that  city.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  appointed 
him  grand  organist  to  the  masonic  Ixxiy  of 
Ireland,  and  he  became  the  conductor  of  the 
principal  concerts  in  Dublin.  When  Logier 
commenoed  his  system  of  musical  instruction  in 
Ireland.  Blewitt  was  the  first  who  joined  him ; 
and  beinjg  an  able  lecturer,  and  possessing  sound 
musical  knowledge,  he  soon  procured  the  great 
majority  of  teaching  inDublin. 

Before  1826  Blewitt  was  again  in  London,  and 
wrote  the  music  for  a  pantomime,  'The  Man  in 
the  Moon,  or.  Harlequin  Dog  Star,*  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  with  great  success.  In  i8a8  and  39 
he  was  director  of  the  musio  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
and  wrote  several  clever  works — *  The  Talisman 
of  the  Elements,'  'Auld  Robin  Gray,'  'My  old 
woman'  (adapted  from  Fdtis),  eto.  He  was  also 
the  composer  of  the  operas  of  *  The  Corsair,'  •  The 
Magician,' '  The  Island  of  Saints,'  *  Bory  0*More.' 
'Mischief  Making,'  eto.,  and  of  a  number  of 
ballads,  particularly  in  the  Irish  style,  which 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity.  Blewitt  was 
a  good'  singer,  and  possessed  a  fund  of  humouiv 
qualifications  which  sometimes  led  him  into 
questionable  cmnpany.  In  his  Iptter  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Tivoli  Gardons.  Margate. 
He  died  September  4,  1853.  [E.  F.  B.] 

BLOW,  John,  Mus.  Doc^  bom  at  North 
Collingham,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1648,  was  one 
of  the  first  set  of  Children  of  the  Chap^  Boyal 
on  its  re-establishment  In  1660,  his  master  being 
Captain  Henir  Cooke.  Whilst  yet  a  chorister 
he  commenced  composition ;  the  words  of  three 
anthems  produced  by  'John  Blow,  one  of  the 
Children  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel,'  are  contained 
in  difibrd's  *  Divine  Hymns  and  Anthems,' 
1663,  and  an  anthem  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments composed  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Pelham  -Himifrey  and  William  Turner,  two 
of  his  fellow  choristers,  is  still  extant.  On 
leaving  the  choir  Blow  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Hingeeton,  and  sulxequently  of  Dr.  Christopher 
Gibbons.  That  he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence 
is  evidenced  by  the  fctct  of  his  being  chosen  in 
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1669,  at  twcDty-one  yean  of  age,  orgvoUt  of 
WeBtminBfcer  Abbey  (a  port  not  then  a  life 
appointment^  but  in  1680  he  waa  displaoed  to 
make  room  for  Henry-  PnrcelL  On  the  death 
of  Pnroell,  in  1695,  Bbw  was  learaointed,  and 
held  the  plaoe  until  hie  death.  On  March  16, 
1674,  he  was  sworn  in  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Chapel  "Royal  In  the  room  of  the  Bev. 
Boger  Hill,  deceased,  and  on  July  21,  1674,  wns 
«p^)inted  master  of  the  children  of  the  ohapel 
in  Buocesdon  to  Pelham  fiumfrsy,  who  died  a 
week  previously.  Some  years  later  he  became 
one  of  the  organists  of  the  c^peL  In  1685  he 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  king*s  private  music, 
and  to  the  honorary  office  of  Composer  to  the 
King.  In  1687  he  succeeded  Michael  Wise  as 
almoner  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which  offices  he  resigned  in 
1693  In  &vour  of  his  pupil,  Jeremiah  Clarke. 
In  1699,  on  the  establishment  ef  the  office  of 
Composer  to  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Blow  was  installed 
in  it.  Dr.  Blow  was  not  a  gim4uate  of  either 
university,  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  having 
been  oomerred  on  him  by  Sancrofk,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  married  Elisabeth,  only 
daughter  of  £dward  Braddock,  Gisntleman  and 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque  of  the  Chapd  Boyal  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
She  died  in  childbirth  Oct.  29, 1683,  aged  thirty, 
leaving  one  son  and  three  daughters;  the  son, 
a  boy  of  great  promise,  died  June  3,  1693,  aged 
iifteeak ;  the  daughters  survived  many  years. 
Dr.  Blow  died  Oct.  i,  1708,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  organ  in 
the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr. 
Blow  was  a  verr  voluminous  oomposer;  his 
works  comprise  fourteen  ohurch-servioes,  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  anthems,  nearlv  the 
wnole  of  which  are  still  extant,  although  but 
few  are  in  print ;  sacred  songs,  duets,  etc.  (many 
of  which  are  printed  in  Playford's  *  Harmonia 
Sacra,*  1688  and  17 14);  odes  for  New  Year's 
day,  1683.  1683,  1686,  1687.  1688,  1689,  1693 
(?),  1694,  and  1700 ;  odes  for  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
1684  (printed),  i6pi,  and  1700,  besides  twe 
-which  cannot  be  amgned  to  any  particular  year ; 
ode  by  Dryden  on  Uie  death  of  Puroell,  1695; 
songs,  witli  which  the  various  collections  of  the 

r'lod  abound;  catches,  many  of  them  printed 
'The  Catch  Oub,'  *The  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion,'  i7S4t  and  othw  collections;  organ 
pieces;  'Lessons  for  Uie  Harpdchord,'  1698 
(printed),  and  1705  (printed  with  some  by 
Purcell).  In  1700  Blow  published  by  sub- 
acription  a  coUecticm  of  his  songs,  etc.,  under 
the  title  of '  Amphicm  Anglicus,*  with  his  portrait 
prefixed.  In  tne  pre&oe  to  this  work  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  publishing  his  church 
music,  but  unfortunately  never  accomplished  his 
purpose,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  r^^tted, 
since  it  is  upon  those  productions  that  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  Three  services  and  eleven  anthems 
of  his  are  printed  by  Boyce.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLUETHNER,  Julids  FmDiNAND,  a  piano* 
iavte  maker  in  Leipsio,  whose  instruments  are 
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much  used  fn  Oermany ;  a  native  of  FaUcetw 
berv  near  Zeitz.  Herr  Blttthner  began  business 
in  Leipsic  in  1853.  Three  years  Liter  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  an  action  that  has  been  much 
praised,  and  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  improve- 
ments in  iron  framing  and  a  systematised  divi. 
sion  of  labour  hitherto  less  practised  in  Oermany 
than  England,  Herr  Bliithner  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  reputation  on  a  sure  basis,  and 
competes  on  even  ground  wiUi  the  best  makers 
of  his  country.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BLUMENTHAL,  Jacob,  bom  at  Hamburg 
Oct.  4,  1839,  pupil  of  F.  W.  Grand  there,  and  of 
C.  M.  von  Bocklet  and  Sechter  in  Vienna.  His 
f>roficiency  in  pianoforte  playing  was  attained 
under  Hen  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  w^ch 
he  entered  in  1846.  In  1848  he  took  up  his 
residenoe  in  London,  where  be  became  piaidst  to 
the  Queen,  and  a  very  £Mhionable  teacher.  As 
a  oomposer  he  is  known  for  a  large  number  of 
brilliant,  effective,  and  pretty  pianoforte  pieeeSy 
and  for  many  songs,  some  of  which,  such  as  *  Hie 
Message,'  have  become  widely  and  justly  popular. 
Besides  his  residenee  in  London,  Blumenthai  has 
now  a  house  at  Montreux.  [A.  M.] 

BOB  is  a  term  used  by  ohange-ringers  to  de- 
note certain  changes  in  the  worki^  of  the  methods 
by  which  long  peals  of  changes  are  produced. 
[See  Chanob-Rinoino.]  [C.  A.  W.  T.] 

BOCCABADATL  Luigta,  was  bora  at 
Parma,  where  she  received  her  musical  educa- 
tion in  a  convent,  and  made  a  brilliant  d^but 
in  181 7.  After  ringing  at  several  theatres  in 
Italy,  die  visited  Munidi,  where  her  fine  voico 
and  good  method  were  fully  appreciated.  She 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1823,  at  Rome  in  1824, 
at  Milan  in  1826,  and  again  at  Rome  in  1827 ; 
and  she  met  everywhere  with  the  same  success, 
especially  in  opera  bufiSft,  for  which  style  of 
piece  she  was  much  in  request.  On  this  account 
she  was  persuaded  to  sing  at  Naples  during  the 
years  1 8 29,  1830,  and  1 851.  Despreaux,  the 
composer,  writing  from  Naples,  Feo.  17,  1850 
('Revue  Musicale,*  vol.  viL  p.  172),  describes 
her  as  'a  little  dry.  dark  woman,  who  is  neither 
young  nor  old.  She  executes  difficult  passages 
well ;  but  she  has  no  elegance,  grace,  or  chjona 
about  her.  Her  voice,  aithou^  extensivs,  is 
harsh  at  the  top,  but  otherwise  she  sings  in 
tune.'  Berlios  says  in  the  same  Bevue  (xiL 
75)  in  1832,  'she  is  a  fort  beau  talaU,  who 
deserves,  perhaps,  more  than  her  reputation.* 
She  appesjed  in  London  on  Feb.  18,  1833,  at 
the  King*s  Theatre,  in  '  Cenerentola.'  She  was 
not  suocessfrd  here,  and  did  not  return  another 
year.  She  sang  at  Turin  for  l^iree  seasons,  and 
at  Lisbon  in  1840, 1841,  and  1842.  She  returned 
to  Turin  in  1843,  and  sang  at  Genoa  in  1844, 
and  in  the  next  year  at  Palermo.  She  was 
married  to  a  M.  Gazzuoli,  by  whom  she  had  m 
son,  and  a  daughter,  Augustine,  who  was  also 
a  singer.  Luigia  Boocabadati  died  at  Turin 
Oct.  12,  1850.  [J.M.] 

BOCCHERINI.  LuiGi,  a  highly  gifted  oom- 
poser, bom  at  Lucoa»  Jan.  14,  1740.    The  first   1 
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iii^Biii6iite  tf  i&TMk  Mid  the  oello  wero  tanglit 
faim  by  his  &Uicr,  an  able  bass  player,  and  the 
Abb^  VanneoGi,  Chapel-master  to  the  Archbishop. 
The  boy's  ability  was  so  great  as  to  indaoe  them 
to  Bsmi  him  to  Borne,  where  he  rapidly  made 
himself  fionons  both  as  oomposer  and  plaver. 
Betoming  to   Lnoca   he  joined    Manfinedi,   a 
scholar  of  Tartini*s>  in  a  tour  through  Lom- 
bMdy.  Piedmont,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
even  as  ^  as  Paris,  which  they  reached  in  1 768. 
Here   they   found   a  brilliant   reception   from 
Gosaeo,  Capon,  and  Dupent  sen.,  and  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  Concerts  Spiiituels  confirmed 
the  &yoarable  judgment  of  their  friends.   -Boc- 
cherini  became  the  rage;  Y^nier  and  La  Che- 
vardi^,  the  publishers,  4X>ntended  for  his  first 
trios  and  quartets,  the  eminent  Mme.  Brillon 
de   Jouy  (to   whom  Boccherini  dedicated   six 
sonatsfl)  attached  herself  to  the  two  artists, 
and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  a  keen  amateur, 
pressed  thcma  to  visit  Madrid,  promising  them  the 
warmest  recq>tion  from  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
afterwards  C^les  IV.    Accordingly,  in  the  end 
of  1768  or  beginning  of  69  they  started  for 
Madrid,  but  their  reception  was  disappointing. 
Brunettd  the  violiniBt  was  tiieu  in  favour,  and 
neither  King  nor  Prince  offered  the  strani^ers 
any  civflity.     They   were  however  .patronised 
by  the  Infimta  Don  Luii^  brother  of  the  King, 
whom  Boccherini  has  commemorated  on   the 
iltle-page  of  his  six  quartets  (op.  6),  calling 
himself  'Compositore  e  virtuoso  di  camera  di 
S.  A.  B.  Don  Luigi  infante  d^Ispagnia,*  a  title 
which  he  retained  until  the  death  of  the  Infimta 
in  1785.     After  that  event   he   dedicated   a 
oompoeition  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II,  King  of 
Prussia,  which  procured  him  a  valuable  present, 
smd  the  poet  of  CHiamber-composer  to  the  King, 
with  an  annual  salary,  but  burdened  with  the 
condition  that  he  should  compose  for  the  King 
alone.     With  the  death  of  Friedrich  in  1797  the 
aalary   ceased,   and    Boccherini   found    himself 
unknown  except  to  a  small  circle  of  friends. 
He  obtained  a  patron,  however,  in  the  Marquis 
Benavente,  in  whose  palace  he  was  able  to  hear 
his  music  performed  by  his  former  comrades  of 
the  Villa  Arenas — ^whiUier  his  old  protector  Don 
Xiuis  had  retired  after  his  misalliance — and  to 
become  once  again  known.    Meantime  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  drop  the  cello ;  he  was  often  in 
want,  and  suffered  severe  domestic  calamities. 
With  the  advent  of  Luoien  Buonaparte,  however, 
as  ambassador  of  the  IVench  Bepublic  at  Madrid, 
bettw  times  arrived.    Luden  i^preciated  Boc- 
cherini, and  his  productive  talent  revived.    In 
1799  he  wrote  six  pianoforte  quintets,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  the  French  nation  and  Bepublic, 
but  they  were  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
and  then  appeared  with  the  name  of  the  Duohesse 
de  Berri  on  the  title-page.    In  1801  and  180a 
he  dedicated  twelve  string  quintets  (op.  60  and 
63)  'per  il  Cittadino  Luciano  Bonaparte,'  and 
in  1 801  a  'Stabat  Mater*  fw  three  voices  (op. 
66),  presented  to  the  same,  and  published  by 
Sieber  of  Paris.     After  this  Boccherini's  star 
sank  rapidly,  and  his  poverty  was  so  great  that 
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he  was  glad  to  make  arrangements  of  his  works 
for  the  guitar  for  the  use  of  the  Marquis  Bena- 
vente and  other  wealthy  amateurs,  till  at  length 
death  released  him  from  his  troubles  on  May  38, 
1805.  The  last  of  his  sons,  Don  Jos^,  died  in 
Dec.  1847,  as  librarian  to  the  Marquis  Seralbo, 
leaving  a  son  Fernando,  profeiisor  at  tbe  Academy 
of  Fine  ArU  in  Madrid  (1851),  the  last  ro- 
presentative  of  the  name  of  Boccherini. 

The  ability  in  Boooherini's  ohamber-musio, 
which  is  generally  contemporary  with  Haydn's, 
is  obvious  and  unquestionable.  He  is  certainly 
wanting  to  some  extent  in  force  and  contrast, 
but  pleasant  method,  expressive  melody,  good 
treatment  of  ideas,  and  dignified  style  axe  never 
absent  in  his  music.  His  originality  was  great^ 
and  had  its  influemoe  on  the  progress  oif  the  art. 
To  eur  practised  ears  his  pieces  may  seem  flat, 
tedious,  wanting  in  -i^arietv  of  key,  and  too 
simple  in  execution,  and  doubtless  these  quaKtiee 
have  contributed  to  make  them  forgotten  in  Grer* 
many,  though  in  England,  Italy,  and  France  his 
best  works  are  still  played  and  enjoyed.  His 
quintets  and  cello  sonatas  (espedally  one  of  the 
latter  in  A)  are  cften  ^ven  at  uie  Monday 
Popular  CooicertB. 

Boccherini  and  Haydn  are  often  named  together 
in  req>eot  of  chamber-music.  It  would  be  <Ufiicult 
to  eharaoteiise  the  relation  between  them  better 
than  in  the  saying  of  Puppo  the  violinist,  that 
'  Boccherini  is  the  wile  of  Haydn.'  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  these  two  great  oompoeers  knew  and 
esteemed  each  other's  works,  and  that  they  even 
oorreeponded.  No  evidence  of  this  is  brought 
forward  by  Picquot,  the  earnest  and  accurate 
biqgrai^er  of  Boccherini,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  &ct.  In  a  letter  to  Artaria  ('Arenas,  Feb. 
•I  781*)  Boccherini  sends  his  respects  to  Haydn, 
and  begs  him  te  understand  that  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius.  Haydn,  on 
his  side,  in  two  letters  to  Artaria^  mentions 
his  intention  «f  writing  to  Boccherini,  and  in 
the  meantime  returns  a  oomplimentory  message. 
Artaria  at  that  time  had  published  several  string 
trios  and  quartets  of  Boocherini's,  and  had  for 
long  been  in  business  relations  with  him. 

Boccherini's  fiftoility  was  so  great  that  he  has 
been  described  as  a  fountain,  of  whidi  it  was 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  cock  to  produoe  or 
suspend  the  stream  of  music.  That  he  was 
remarkably  industrious  is  evident  from  the  de- 
tailed catalogue  of  his  works  made  by  Baillot, 
and  given  by  Picquot.  His  first  6  trios  date 
in  1760,  and  were  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  6  quartets,  published  in  Paris  in  1768. 
The  total  number  of  his  instrumental  works 
amounts  to  366,  of  which  74  are  unpublished. 
The  printed  pnes  are  as  follows : — 6  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin ;  6  ditto  for  Violin  and  Bass ; 
6  Duets  for  two  Violins ;  42  Trios  for  two  Violins 
and  Cello ;  13  ditto  for  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello ; 
91  String  Quartets;  18  Quintets  for  Flute  or 
Oboe,  two  Violins,  Viola,  wid Cello;  I3  ditto  for 
Piano,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Cello;  113  ditto 
for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  two  Cellos ;  la  ditto 
for  two  Violins,  two  WioiaM,  andjQeUo ;  16  Sextato 
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for  TariouB  inBtnunents;  a  Octets  far  ditte;  I 
Suite  for  Full  orchestra;  ao  Symphonies,  in- 
cluding 8  Concertante ;  I  Cello  Conoerto.  In 
addition  to  the  above  his^  Tocal  works  are : — A 
Stabat  Mater  for  three  Toices,  with  quintet 
string  aocompaniment;  a  Mass  for  four  voices 
and  instruments;  a  Christmas  Cantata  for  four 
Solo  voices,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra;  Villancicos 
or  Motets  for  Christmas -time  for  four  Voices 
and  Orchestra;  an  Opera  oc  Melodrama,  La 
Clementina;  14  Concert  airs  and  Duets,  with 
Orchestra.  Of  the  vocal  works  the  Stabat  Mater 
alone  is  published  (Paris,  Siebeny  op.  61). 

There  are  also  many  otiier  pieces  which  are 
either  spurious  or  mere  arrangements  by  Boccherini 
of  his  own  works.  See  '  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  Luigi  Boccherini,  suivie  du  catalogue 
raisonn^  de  toutes  see  ceuvree,  tant  public 
qu'in^tes,  par  L.  Picquot,*  8vo.  Paris,  rhilipp, 
1851,  with  twie  p<»:traits.  (Printed  at  Bar  le 
due.)  •  [C.  F.  P.] 

BOCHSA,  EoBEBT  Nicolas  Chables,  com- 
poser and  eminent  harpist,  bom  at  Montm^ 
1789,  was  the  son  of  Karl  Bochsa,  a  flute  and 
clarinet-player.    He  played  the  piano  and  flute 
in  public  at  an  early  age,  and  composed  airs  de 
ballet  for  the  theatre  while  yet  a  child.    Before 
he  Mras  sixteen  his  opera  'Trajan*  was  produced 
at  Lyons  in  honour  of  the-Emperor*s  visit.    His 
family  having  removed  ta  Bourdeaux  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Franz  Beck,  under  whom  he  wrote 
a  ballet,  and  an  oratorio, '  Le  Diluge  Umversel.* 
In  1806  he  entered  the-  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
as  a  pupil  first  of  Catel  and  then  of  M^hul.     He 
studied  the  harp  under  Nadermann  and  Marin, 
but  soon  formed  a  style  of  his  own.     He  was 
continually  discovering  new  eflects,  even  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  may  fisdrly  be  said  to  have 
revolutionised  harp-playing.     In  1813   he  was 
appointed  harpist  to  the  Empegr^  Napoleon,  and 
three  years  later  to  Louis  XVlIl  and  the  Due 
de    Berri.      Eight  operas  from  his  pen  were 
performed  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  between  181 3 
and  1 81 6.      He  composed  a  requiem   to  the 
memory  of  Louis  XVI,  which  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity  in  Jan.  1816,  but  a  year 
later  he  was  detected  in  extensive  forgeries,  and 
fled   from  France  never  to  return.      He  was 
tried  in  his  absence,  and  condemned  to  la  years 
imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  4,000  francs.     He 
took  refuge  in  London,  where  his  fine  phmng 
was  universally  admired,  and  so  popular  did  the 
harp  become  that  he  was  unable  to  satiify  aJl 
the  applicants  for  lessons.     Parish -Alvars  and 
J.  B.  Chatterton  were  both  pupils  of  Bochsa. 
In  1 8a a  he  imdertook  the  joint  management, 
with  Sir  George  Smart,  of  the  Lent  oratorios, 
and  in  1833  the  entire  direction  of  them.    Here 
he  produced  Stadler^s  *  Jerusalem,*  oratorios  by 
Wade  and  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  his  own 
'Ddluge  UniverseL'     On  the  institution  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Music  Bochsa  was  appointed 
protessor  of  the  harp  and  general  secretary,  but 
m  i8a7   was  dismissed  on  account  of  public 
attacks  upon  his  character  which  he  was  unable 
to  deny.    In  x8a6  h»  fooceeded  Coccia  as  00&- 
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ductor  at  the  King*s  Theatre,  and  six  yeaitf 
later  was  himself  succeeded  by  Costa.  Bossmi's 
'Comte  Ory  *  was  produced  under  his  management. 
Bochsa  gave  annual  concerts,  the  programme  of 
which  always  contained  some  striking  novelty, 
though  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  For 
instance,  at  one  of  them  Beethoven's  '  Pastoral 
Symphony'  was  accompanied  by  acted  illustra- 
tions. In  1839  he  ran  away  with  the  wife  of 
Sir  Heniy  Bishop  and  undertook  a  concert  tour, 
visiting  every  country  of  Europe  (except  France), 
America,  and  Australia,  wheve  he  dicKl  of  dropsy 
at  Sydney  in  1855.  Immediately  before  his 
death  he  composed  a  requiem,  which  was  per- 
formed at  his  funeral. 

As  a  composer  Bochsa  was  too^prolific  for  bis 
own  frunOk  Some  of  his  many  compositions 
for  the  harp,  including  a  'Method'  for  that 
instrument,  are  still  known  to  harp-players.  As 
a  man  he  was  irvegular  and  dissipated  to  the  last 
degree.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOOKLET,  Cabl  Mabia  voir,  pianoforte- 
player,  bom  at  Prague,  1801  ;  learned  the  piano- 
forte from  Zawora,  the  violin  from  Pixis,  and 
composition  from  D.  Weber.  In  1820  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  first  violin  in  the  Theatre  *  an  der 
Wien,'  but  shortly  after  resigned  the  violin  and 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  piano.  Beethoven 
took  much  interest  in  him,  and  at  different  timet 
wrote  him  three  letters  of  recommendation  (Nohl, 
*  Beethovens  Briefe,*  Nos.  1 75. 1 76, 3 24).  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Franz  Schubert,  whose  piano 
compositions  he  was  the  first  to  bring  into  public 
notice,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  romantic  attach* 
ment.  His  great  object  in  performance  was  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  Meeting  with 
great  success  as  a  teacher  he  gradually  withdrew 
himself  from  all  public  appearance ;  but  in  1866, 
after  a  long  interval,  appeared  once  more  to 
introduce  his  son  Hbikbioh  to  notice.  [F.  G.] 
BOCKSHOBN,  Samubl,  bom  i6a9,  was 
originally  direcU^  of  the  music  at  the  Drei- 
faltigkeits  Church  in  Pressburg;  and  in  1657 
Capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtembeig  in 
Stuttgart.  Died  not  later  than  1669.  Amongst 
other  compositions  may  be  named  a  dramatic 
cantata  'Baptus  Proserpinse,'  i66a.  His  works 
were  largely  published,  and  even  as  late  as  1708 
a  new  edition  of  his  Sonatas,  Cappriooi,  Alle- 
mandes,  etc.,  was  published  in  Vienna.  [F.  G.] 
BODE,  JoHANN  Joachim  Chbistofh,  hofm  at 
Bamm  in  Brunswick  1730.  He  had  a  strange 
and  varied  life  as  bassoon  and  oboe-player,  com- 
poser, newspaper  editor  ('  Hamburger  Cotre* 
spondent'),  printer  (Lessing*s  '  Hamburgische 
Dramatui^e  ),  and  translator  (BumeVs '  Present 
State  of  Music  in  Germany.*)  He  died  at  Weimar 
Dec.  13,  1793.  [M.  CO.] 

BODENSCHATZ,  Ebhabd,  bom  at  LiohieD- 
berg  in  the  Erz^^ebirge  about  1570,  studied 
theology  and  music  at  Leipsic,  in  1600  became 
Cantor  at  Schulpforta,  in  1603  Pastor  at  Be- 
hausen,  and  in  1008  Pastor  atGross-Osteriiausen, 
near  Querfurt,  where  in  died  in  1638.  Bo> 
densdhatz^s  Magnificat  (1599)  and  hia  *r 
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■how  him  to  have  been  an  able  ooii« 
trapuntist;  but  his  real  value  arisee  from  the 
collections  of  music  which  he  brought  out — 
'Psalterium  Davidis/  4  voo.  (Leipsic,  1605); 
'Florilegium  bymnorum,*  4V0C.  (Leipsic,  1606)  ; 
'BLannonia  angelica,'  a  collection  of  Luther's 
hymns  (1608);  *  Bioinia  XO'  (1615)  ;  and 
especially  'Florilegium  Portense,*  in  a  parts. 
Of  Part  I  the  first  edition  was  printed  by  Lam* 
hearg  of  Leipsic  in  1603,  and  contains  89  motets — 
inoraaaed  in  the  and  edition  (1618)  to  120. 
Part  a  appeared  in  1621,  and  contained  150 
motets.  iWe  is  no  score  of  the  work.  It  was 
publiahed,  like  our  own  'Barnard,*  in  separate 
parts,  small  4to — 8  of  the  first  Part,  and  9  of  the 
second — ^including  in  the  latter  case  a  Basso  con- 
tinuo  part.  A  copy  of  the  work  is  in  the  British 
Museum*    Its  contents  are  as  foUows  :-^ 


PABT I  asiQ. 


PM0riMMter.I..B^l«r.  STOtow^ 
KxalMteorineam.  Anoo.  8t. 

A.GftbrieL   St. 

ErtMch.   St. 


St. 


ST. 

QoMrtte.   rUTUiM. 
Audi  bjaaninn. 

St. 

LuKtatepoMl  Orludst.   Tt. 
Ifmnitt^  OoBlDmiL  BMler.  8  t. 
ReplemturosmeuiD.  G«Uim.6t. 
Confltobor.   OrtaadiM.   St. 
NMDomlDtM.   Anoo.   ST. 
BeatuiTtr.   GaUos.   St. 
Deatadlotor.   Kmntta.  St. 
BznlUto.   GabrieL   St. 
LMidcte  Dominum.  Anon.  B  t. 
Deos  rAntteom.  WbrlehM.  S  t. 
OuitatoDomlDa  Ammonli.  St. 
Exalute.   DuHehiiu.   St. 
SMardote* itobuit.  Anon.  St. 
Canute  Domino.   Anoo.   8t. 
Ixsadlftt  to  Domlnu*.   Fabri- 

SbprMMnsbaas.  Fabrftlu.  St. 
Kgosampanii.   QaUos.   St. 
Domfaieqald.   Orteadoi.   St, 
Cor  nmndum.   Anon.   S  t. 
Madia Tlia.   GaHiu.   St. 
ClbaTttnoa.   BaMantu.   St. 
Oquammetuaadtu.  Galliu.  81 
Jubflato.   OloTaoelU.  St. 
Donnhw  Dominot  nofter.   Br> 

bach.   St. 
JobOata.   Maranthn.  St. 
Cantata.   Horoloelut.   St. 


St. 
Laodata  Dondnnm.  Vantoroi. 

St. 
Vanlat  tampaa.   flallos.  St. 
Audltalhu.   Oalloi.   St. 
Noo  Toa  raUnqoam.  Vkbrldna. 

St. 


St. 

loeooTertando.  Orlandni.  St. 
O   Domlna  Jasa  Ohrlstai. 

Gabriel.   St. 
Leravi  ocukw.    Oriandoi.    St. 
DeiM  mbereatuT.  BiKholt  S  t. 
OoofttemlnL   OriandiM.   6t. 
Doooina  quia  habltablt.     Xf 

baeh.   St. 
Daos tn adhttor.  Oriandoi  St. 
Domina,  qoaodo  Tanaris.   Gal- 

loa.   St. 
Jubilate.    r.WabienMe.   St. 
Caotale  DomhM.   Oallot.   8  t. 
Aofdoft  ad  partorei.  Oriandoi. 

6t. 
SaedaMnaier.   Kitadi.   St. 
Angalos  ad  pastoroi.   H.  Praa- 

toriua.  -Sv. 
Quern  TldlttU  partoree.  A.  Ga- 
briel.  St. 
Das alte Jabr.    CalrMos.  St. 
Sur^e  Olomlnara.    U.  Praato* 
rio*.  St. 


SOL  None  dfanlttla.   Anoo.  Bt. 
07  A  Domino  fitctum.  Uasier.  S  T. 
fiS.  Sorve  propera.  B.  Practorioi. 

St. 
CO.  Quam  polchra  m,     Bodaoa- 

chatz.   6t. 
SOk  Tristia  flat  anima.    Oriaodoa. 

St. 
61.  Adoramoa  ta.    Galloa.  S  t. 
SZ.  FlUaeJemaaleoi.   Galloa.  St. 
S3.  DomlnoaJeaoiL   Galloa.   St. 
HL  Kooe  qoomodo.   Oalloa.   4  t. 
SB^AlMoIa.   GaUua.    St. 
SBL  Toleront  DominoB.       Maa- 

aalnoa.  St. 
97.  Tolenml  Domlnnn.  E»Praa> 

torioa.   St. 
SIL  Angeloa  DomlnL   OL  Xrbadi. 

St. 
SOkOTtrUOGalllaaL  Boao!:attoa. 

St. 
7a  Venl  Sanota.   Galloa.   S  t. 
7L  Hodie  oompletL  A.Gabriel.  7  t. 

72.  Hodle  oompletL   Galioa.   8  t. 

73.  Adeato  onoa  Deoa.    Neaoder. 

St. 

74.  Dooaeraphlm.  loglgnanix.  ^t. 
16.  Tb  Doom  patraoi.   B.  Praeto- 

rioa.   St. 
7B.  TeDeumpatram.  Srbacb.  St. 

77.  Factum  eat.     H.  Praeturioa. 

St. 

78.  Jam  non  dleanu   Galloa.   6  t. 
79i  Gaodent  In  coella.   FUbrldua. 

St. 
SO.  Jam  non  dleaoi.  Phlnot.  8  t. 
SL  logradlente  Domino.     Zalar 

mella.    6  t. 
88.  Blemialem  gaoda.  Galloa.  6  t. 
88.  Mon  aoferetur  aoept.  Holland. 

St. 
84.  Van!  DomlnL   Galloa.   8  t. 
K.  Praeter  rerum.  Cahrtshiii.  St. 
S8L  Voo  Hlmal  hoch.    Calvlaloa. 

St. 

87.  Freot  aodi.   Cahrhtaa.   6  t. 

88.  Gloria  In  ezoebb.   CalTlsioa. 
SBl  Joaeph.  lleber  Joaeph.    Calvl- 

aloa.   St. 
FInb  [of  Uie  edition  of  ISOS). 
8&  Gloria  tlUDomlna.    H.Prae- 

toriua.   7t. 
88.  Von  auferetor.   Bothloa.   7t. 

87.  Hoalaitiia.   Maoritiaa  lAndgr. 

BaMiaa.   St. 

88.  HIeruialam  gaoda.    Zanglaa. 

St. 
SB.  Com  natoa  e«at  Jeaoa.   Wal- 

Uaer.   St. 
90.  Hodle  Chriatoa.   Anon.   8  t. 
8L  Daa  alte  Jabr.   M.  Praetorloa. 

St. 
tS.  Bene  mm  leatn.  Demaatloa. 

St. 
96.  Ato  gratia  plena.   BlanciardL 

St. 
94.  Burrexlt  Ohristoi.     Zaoglna. 

St. 
9&  Appameront  Apoitolla.    Tin- 

oeotloa.  St* 
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98.  Oaittata.  H.  Praetorioa.  8  t.  107.  lit  nioht  Epbrafan.  Bart* 
97.  Venlte  ezoltemoa.    H.  Praa-  mann.   8  t. 

torioa.  8wT.  loa.  Lobet  dan  Barm.   J.  Groaa. 

St.  St. 

.  -       St.        109.  leh    habe     den     Oottloaen. 

lOa  Laudato  Domlnom.    A.  Bef  Anon.   8  t. 

ser.   St.  IMi  Benedicta  alt  aane^    Gum- 

lOL  Super  ftomlna.   Volploa.   8  t.  peUhelm.   8  t. 

108.  Domine  Jeaoa.  Wallber.  8  t.  111.  Bodle  nobia.  LViadana.  8t 
108.  Gaodent  In  ooelia.  WaIUaar.|US.  Hodle  Chriatoa.  G.UabrleL  8t. 
,         «▼.  113.  Magnum   haeiedldatla.     Ma- 

104.  Onueagentea.  Steooeloa.  8t.|  rulua.   St. 

106.  Benedteam.  M. Praetorioa.  St.  114.  Oorde natoa.   Volploa.  St. 
108.  Banadloam.   Franooa.   St.     >  115.  Deoa apeanoatra.  Volploa.  8 fk 

PABT  n  aOD). 
1.  AIMn  an  dlr  Barr.    M.  Both.   54.  SanctlfleaTlt  Domlnoa.  aEr- 

SToloea.  bach.   8t. 

%,  Anima  mea  eitpectat  P.  Weia-  SB^  Tribolarer.  aL  L.  Leonloa.  8  t. 
50.  Soper  flundoa  Babjkmia.   A, 

SaTetta.   8t. 
07.  81  acoard.  otftilgar.  Vladana. 

St. 
88.  Tota  polora  ea.  L.  Balboa.  8  t. 
8Bl  Venllnbortom.  CVlneenUoa. 

St. 
SO.  Venllnbortom.  M.Both.  8t. 

61.  Venlte  ad  me  onmea.    V.  Bar- 
tholuatoa.   St. 

62.  Vnaer  Lebeo.  B.  OalTlalna.  9  t. 
68.  I^  daokeDlr.  B.  BodfcoKhata. 

St. 

64.  ZIonapricht.  8.CalTlaloa.  St. 

SB.  Oremoa  praeoeptia.  0.  J.  Wal- 
lber.  St. 

68.  Jubilate  Deo.  J.GabrieL  St. 

€7.  Jobllata.   L.Marentloa.   8t. 

68.  CibaTH  noa.   J.  Belloa.   8  t. 

69.  In  te  Domine  aperaTL   Pallar* 
Tlcinoa.   St. 

TQl  Canite  tuba  In  Slon.  RPalla- 

Tldnua.   St. 
71.  Boaanna  In  ezoakM.   f.  Wela- 

79.  Jerusalem  gaoda.  ,O.Deman- 
tliu.   St. 

78.  Alleluia  Cantata.  J.L.Baslen 
St. 

74.  Angelua  ad  paatorea.  N.  Zang. 

St. 
7B.  Hodle  Chriatoa^  L.  Balboa.  7t. 
711.  Hodle  ChrUtoa.  O.Erbach.  Rt. 
77.  Quern  ridiatla.  F.Oaculatn*.  8t. 
78b  Surgite  paatorea.  Bfamciardoa. 

St. 

79.  Claritaa  Domini.  CVInoentlaa, 
8t. 

80.  Jam  planaoa.  0.  Damaotlua. 
8t. 

81.  Quid  oondnont.  P.  Blandar- 
doa.   Ot. 

82.  Oacoletor  me.   V.  Bertholo- 
alus.   7t. 

83.  Gloria  tlbl  Domine.    C.  Vln* 
centlua.    St. 

84.  Sit  nooien  DomlnL   Boraaroa. 
St. 

8B.  Btellam  qiiam  Tldenmt.  P.  da 
Monte.   7t. 

86.  Noncdlmlttla.  H.SUbllla.  St. 

87.  Beoez  pueram.     Valcampua. 
St. 

88.  PlandatnoneorganlB.  L.Bal« 
bus.    V.T. 

89.  Beata  ea.   Steflknlnoa.   7  t. 
90i  Boeetopoldiraea.  A^oraama 

St. 
fllL  Angeloa  Domini  nontlaTlt.  N. 

Parma.   St. 
98.ATerex.   F.  Blandardoa.  St. 

98.  0  Domine  Jeao.    L.  Leonlna. 
St. 

94.  Triatia  eat  anima.  Agaziariua. 

St. 
96b  Ponam  inlmldtlaa.   M.  Roth. 

St. 

96.  Chriatoa  reaorgaoa. 
noa.   6t. 

97.  Allelola  aurreztt. 
onoa.   St. 

9&  Qoemqaaerla.  Oridi.Veoeha*. 
St. 

99.  Xxporgate Tetoa.  CBoeL  St 
100.  CognoTeront  dbdpolL  L.  Co- 

aalioa.   St. 
KM.  Sorglte  popoll.    H.  Tecchua. 


St. 
S.  An  WaaaerSfiaaen  Babjlona.  0. 

F.Walllaer.   St. 
4  Benedloat  ta  Deoa.    M.  Both. 

St. 
B.  Beatl  omnaa.   Anon.   8  t. 
•.  Banedktaa  ea  Donu  F.  a  G*- 

botloa.   St. 
7.  CongregaU  aont.  M.  Roth.  8t. 
8.0onfltemhiL    C.YIncenthu(Tal 

Oapllupus).    8  T. 
9l  ConStebor  tlbi  lo  Organla.   M. 

Vulpiua.   6t. 
10k  Cantata  Domino.   A.  PaoeUoa. 

St. 
11.  Domlnoa  regnariL    H  Both* 

St. 
12:  Dar  Herr  irird  dteh.   Do.   8  t. 
IS.  Domine  qob  babttabH.    Oabu- 

tloa.   7t. 
14  Domine  Jeao.    Loyton.  6  t. 
Ifi.  Deoa  miaereator  noatri.   PaUa' 

Tldnoa.   St. 
18.  Domhia  qola  habltabH.   Anon. 

St. 
n.  Da  proftmdia  cIumtL  T.  Ble- 

doa.   St. 

18.  Deoa  meoa  ad  te.   Hasler.  6  t. 

19.  Domini  eat  tarn.    CM>Oupua. 

St. 
9X  Deoa  In  adlotoriom.  Anon.  8  t. 

21.  Domlna     qold      moltlpUcatL 

Anon.   St. 

22.  Ecce  none  beoedldta.    Anoo. 

St. 
28.  Eooe  qoam  bonom.  Anon.  8  t. 
94.  Ezoltate  Deo.    a  Zochlnlua. 

St. 
28.  Fkotom  eat.  dom  IroL   M.  Vol- 

plua.   10  T. 
96h  Felix  o  ter.    Anon.   8  t. 

27.  Foedera  eonluglL    Anon.    8  t. 

28.  Gemmola  carboncolL     Anon. 

6t. 

29.  Bomoquldam.  M.  Volploa.  St. 
80.  Berr.wennkhnnr.  M.FTaaek. 

St. 
SL  Idi  hab'a  gewagt.  M. Both.  St. 
82.  In   Domino  gaodebimoa.    M. 

Roth.   St. 
88.  leh  bewhwere  eadu  F.  Wela- 

aenaee.   St. 
34.  Jnbllate  Deo.    Anon.   8  T. 
SB,  Inlquoa  ndlo  haboL   L,  Xaren- 

tiua.   St. 
86b  Liebllch  nnd  aohOn.  IL  Both. 

7t. 
87.  Lobe  den  Herm.   Anon.  B  t. 
SR.  LeTari  oeoloa.   Anon.  8  t. 
88i  Lobe  dan  Barm.     Bartmax 

St. 
40:  Moribna  Inaanctia.   Anon.  8  t. 

41.  Nun  lob  main,   a  T.  WaUlaer 

5t. 

42.  Non  eat  bonum.   M.  Roth.  St. 

43.  Obaecro  Toa  fratrea.   8.  GaUua. 

St. 

44.  PopuU  omnea.   M.  Roth.   8  t. 

45.  Pater  peoeaTL  J.  B.  Ptnnelloa. 

St. 

48.  Quemadmodom  deaklerat.    L. 

Balboa.   St. 
47.  Querite  primom.  Zanglna.  St. 
4S.  Quam  dilecta.  A.Patartoa.  St. 

49.  Quam  In  ooelo.  M.  Pranck.  St. 
no.  Qui  hablUt  In.  Vladana.  St. 
51.  81  quU  dlllalt  me.  M.  Both.  St. 
nS.  Surge  properiL  M.  Both.  8  t. 
63.  81  bona  suaoopUnua.  loBaaler. 

89; 


B.  BalH- 


8v. 

108,  Tnlerunt  Domlnom. 
8t. 


A.6»- 
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.  IOC  FoHbono.  B-PnaCortafc  Bt. 

LmoIiu.   8  v.  imTuMPctnis.  ILFruielu  «▼. 

KH.  AIMala.   ■.  BiModiu.   8v.   19a  PetrBtUBMiM?   L.  Leoslva. 
10&  SInget  dem  B«rni.    M.  Both.  8  t. 

St.  ISL  AwUtI  vooem  4«  ootlo.     4. 

101  lUria MM<hlMW.   AnoB.  8t.  Bdhn.   «t. 

107.  Dum  rax  (loriMk   Asod.   f  t.  192^  FMtam  art  pruNiUB.   J.  T. 
ice.  Exursal  Drai.    A.  Faoelhu.  Trlblolai.   6  r. 

8t.  Itt.  FtMstmn Mt fTMllan.   L.Btl- 

K8iBxlTlftp«tM   F.B.Oaleiimk  bna.  8t. 

St.  Ullkctam   art  iDeDUttai.     a 

lia  ^MD  DOB  dtea.    F.  tebrleL  PortA.   8  t. 

St.  1».  VaoHllleliML    Anon.    St. 

in.  OTtrtoOalllML  J.Craea.  St.  138.  Oantetent  Mncti.   B.  Bcgtai. 
119:  In  Domlne  Jaia.   StflflkDlnua.  8  t. 

St.  1S7.  Bisant,qntT«Mnint   B.  Sta- 

lls. Bodla  oomplatl  rant.   L.V«1-  bills.   8t. 

oUDptts.   6  T.  UK  Ble  Ml  TM«.   A.  Afuarivfe. 

U4  Bodle  ooinpl«tl  rant  O.  Cata-  8  t. 

lAnoi.   8t.  imaanetiiApoitollk  a  ZimUoL 

nn.  Dum  complenntiir.    FUlftfl-  7  t. 

dnui.   St.  Ma  AvdlTl  Tocem  Ai«aloniak   I. 

lie.  VenlStnetefiiarltw.   N.Ztt-  Leonloi.   8t. 

gloft.   St.  MLOMdent  to  MeUik    Dmma- 

n7.  Intoomt d«  MalOk  Alolilngsr.  tioi.  St. 

St.  Itf.  laU  soat  Triuwpli»nm.    0. 

lis.  iDTocunni  t&    Anon.   S  t.  Bartni  t«I  DMoantlua.    t.  8. 

119.  DnoSafiM'biin'F'CrtMtltta.ST.  Itf.  Iznltemiu  DomlDOw  B.  Bac- 
190.  O altttttdo.   F.OtculBnu.  8t.  idna.   St. 

121.  Te  Deura  pfttran.     0.  Val-  ML  lAiidaM  Domlnimi.  B.  F«rf- 

ekniptu.   6t.  niu.   7t. 

12a.  Ttm  nmt  qoL    A.  PMaUa.  145  J^bllato  D«a   B.  FUIbtMdim. 

St.  St. 

123.  TlbllMU,tlbIfloc1a.   AneriOB.  148.  BralMTit oor aMom.  V.Tvr- 

St.  I  ma.   St. 

194.  TeDeom  patmn.   T.Btrtho-  147.  Kxaltata Bao.  A  BaTatla.  St. 

Iiulas.  St.  148.  VetparaaotMDSabbatlil.ADOD. 

12a.  r«ar.  qnl  natoaait  O.  Yal-  8  t. 

flampna.   6t.  14a  Laudato  Bomra  DoaBlnl.     J. 

128.  Pacr,  qui  natiu  ttL  B.  Praa-.  Gabriel   8  t. 

tor\uu   St.  Iuo.  Landata  DomlMBi.  J.Crooa. 

127.  It tu  pwr.  C.  Vlneantlm.  St.I  8  t. 

[G.] 

BOSHM,  oiganiet  at  WeUan  in  East  Prussia 

about  1770,  one  of  the  latest  composers  whose 

chorales  are  included  in  the  ohoral>books.  [F.  G.] 

BOEHM,  Elizabbth,  singer,  bom  at  Riga 
1 756,  made  her  first  appearance  1 783 ;  after- 
waotls  married  the  tenor  Cartellieri  at  Strelitz, 
from  whom  she  separated,  and  married  again 
Boehm  the  actor,  under  whose  name  she  be(»me 
one  of  the  most  fikvourite  actresses  of  the  Beirlin 
national  theatre.  She  was  the  first  to  play  Donna 
Elvira  in  Berlin  (i  790).    She  died  1 797.  [F.  G.] 

BOEHM,  HinnuoH,  born  1836  at  Blasria  in 
Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  leader  of  the 
choir  and  composer  of  the  opera  of  'Krathonos* 
(Riibezahl).  Ueinrioh  himself  has  composed  35 
operas  and  operettas  in  Bohemian,  and  his  name  is 
well  known  on  the  stage  of  that  country.  [F.  G.] 

BOEHM,  Joseph,  a  Tioliuist  of  repute,  bom 
at  Pesth  in  1798.  He  was  a  pupil  first  of  his 
father,  and  then  of  Rode,  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  his  talent.  After  having  played  wim 
much  success  at  Vienna  in  1815  he  travelled  for 
several  years  in  Italy,  giving  concerts  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns.  On  his  return  to  Vienna 
in  1 819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Conservatorium,  which  post  he  occupied 
till  1848.  In  1 8a  I  he  became  a  member  of  the 
imperial  band,  and  retired  in  1868.  From  1833 
to  i8a5  he  travelled  in  Germany  and  France, 
earning  applause  ever3rwhere  for  the  soundness 
of  his  tone,  his  irreproachable  technique,  and  his 
healthy  musical  style.  But  it  is  as  a  teacher 
that  Boehm*s  name  has  won  a  permanent  place 
in  the  history  of  modem  violin-playing.  For  50 
yean  he  resided  at  Vienna — (where  he  died, 
March  2^  1876)— devoting  his  powers  to  the  in^ 
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straction  of  his  numerous  pupils,  among  wbcm 
it  will  suffice  to  name  Ernst,  Joachim,  L.  Straosy 
Helmesbei^ger,  and  Singer.  In  fihct  all  the 
excellent  violinists  who  during  the  last  thirty 
years  have  come  from  Vienna  were  pupils  either 
of  Boehm  or  Mavseder,  or  both.  Thesa  two 
masters  appear  to  nave  supplemented  ead&  other 
by  the  different  bent  of  their  talents :  Mayseder 
excelling  chiefly  bv  brilliant  technique^  while 
t^readth  of  tone  and  thorough  musical  style  w«re 
theprominent  fieatures  of  Boehm*s  playing. 

He  has  published  a  number  of  oompontSosiB 
for  the  violin,  polonaises,  variations,  a  oonoertino» 
also  a  string-quartety  which  however  are  of  no 
unportanoe.  [P.  D.] 

^  BOEHM,  Theobald,  a  flute-player  of  dis- 
tinction, and  Kammer-musicus  at  Munich,  bom 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Besides  composing  many  brilliant  worics  for  hia 
instrument,  he  introduced  several  notable  im- 
provements in  its  mechanism;  especially  a  new 
lingering  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  in- 
troduced  in  London  about  the  year  1834.  It  h^ 
been  found  applicable  also  to  the  oboe  and  baasoon* 
and  has  been  adapted  by  K1ob6  to  the  clarinet^ 
though  with  less  success  than  in  the  oth«r  casea^ 
owing  to  the  foundation  of  the  latter  scale  on  tlie 
interval  of  a  twelfth. 

Its  principal  peculiarity  is  the  avoidance  of 
what  are  termed  '  cross-fingered*  notes ;  viz.  those 
which  are  produced  by  closing  a  hole  below  that 
through  which  the  instrument  is  speaking.  For 
this  purpose  the  semitone  is  obtained  by  pressixig 
down  the  middle  finger  of  either  hand,  and  the 
corresponding  whole  tone,  by  doing  the  same  with 
the  forefinger.  A  laige  number  of  duplicate 
fingerings  is  also  introduced,  which  fiunlitate  paea- 
ages  previously  impracticable.  On  the  flute  the 
system  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  different  keys 
more  on  a  level  as  regards  difficulty :  E  major, 
for  instance,  which  on  the  old  eight-keyed  instru- 
ment was  fiUse,  uneven  in  tone,  and  mechanically 
difficult,  is  materially  simplified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  to  a  certain  extent  alters  the  quality  of 
the  tone,  making  it  coarser  and  less  characteristie. 
It  also  complicates  the  mechanism,  rendering  the 
instrument  heavier,  and  more  liable  to  leakage. 

Boehm's  method  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  flute-players  both  in  this  countiy  and  almtd. 
Klose^s  modification  applied  to  the  clarinet  is 
used  in  France  for  military  bands;  many  of 
Bohm*s  contrivances  are  incorporated  in  the 
oboes  of  M.  Barret  as  made  by  IViebert  of  Paris, 
and  are  figured  under  the  heading  Ck>R  Anglais. 
Bassoons  on  this  system  are  rwely  to  be  met 
with.    [See  Flutb  ;  Gordon.]  [W.H.S.] 

BOESENDORFER,  Ludwio,  a  pianoforte- 
maker  in  Vienna.  Ignaz  Bosendorfer  founded 
the  firm  in  i8a8.  His  son  Ludwig  succeeded  him 
in  1859,  and  soon  abandoning  the  cheaper  build 
and  mechanism  identified  with  Vienna,  that  had 
influenced  the  technique  of  the  Viennese  sdiool 
of  pianists  from  the  days  of  Mosart,  adopted 
modem  notions  of  tension  and  fhoning  and  an 
action  of  his  own,  gmfting  English  principles 
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upon  VieimeM.  By  theee  changes  ke  liM  raited 
hiB  inslraments  to  a  place  beside  those  of  other 
acknowledged  leading  i»anofort»4naker8  in  Aus- 
tria and  Germanj.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BOESSET,  AwTonrB,  bom  about  1585,  died 
1643,  '  conaeUler  du  roi'  and  *  surintendant  de  la 
musiqiie  des  chambres  da  roi  et  de  la  reine' 
irnder  Lonis  XIII ;  composer  of  court  ballets, 
34  in  number,  and  ten  boK)ks  of  airs  in  four  and 
five  parts,  whidi  attained  immense  popularity  in 
their  day.  An  English  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  his  airs  appeared  with  the  title  'Court 
Avres  with  their  Ditties  Englished*  (London, 
1 0  29).  He  was  succeeded  in  his  posts  and  titles 
At  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  by  his  son  Jean 
Baftistb,  bom  161  a,  died  1685,  and  he,  fat  1667, 
by  his  son  Claudb  Jeak  Baptiste,  bom  about 
1036,  who  composed,  in  addition  to  ballets  for 
the  court,  a  series  of  duets  called  'Emits  d*Au- 
tomne'  (Paris,  1684).  [M.  C.  C] 

BOHEMI/VN  girl,  the,  a  grand  opera  in 
three  acts ;  the  libretto  adapted  by  Bunn  from 
Fanny  Ellsler's  ballet  of  *aiie  Gipsy*  (not  the 
'Gitana*);  the  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane  Nov.  37, 1843,  also  at  Her  Majesty*s 
Feb.  6,  58,  as  'La  Zingara*  (Piccolomini  as 
Arline) ;  and  in  December,  69,  at  the  Thefttre 
Lyrique,  Paris,  as  'La  Boh^mienne^*  with 
addidons  by  the  composer. 

BOHREB,  the  name  of  a  Ikmily  of  musicians, 
(i)  Caspab,  bom  1744  at  Mannheim,  trumpeter 
in  the  court  band,  and  remarkable  perfcnmer 
on  the  double-bass;  called  to  Munich  in  1778, 
and  died  there  Nov.  4,  1809.  (^)  ^^  "^^  '^^ 
pupil  Anton,  bom  at  Munich,  1783,  learned 
the  violin  firom  EIreutaer,  and  composition  from 
Winter  and  Danzi,  and  became  violin-player  in 
the  court  orchestra  at  Munich.  With  his  Iroth^ 
Max  (bom  1785)  he  undertook  in  18 10  an  ex- 
tensive tour,  ending  in  Russia,  where  they  narrowly 
escaped  tran^rti^ion  to  Siberia  as  employ^  oi 
the  King  of  ^varia,  Napoleon's  ally.  Li  1823 
ihe  brothers  were  appointed  to  the  royal  orches- 
tra in  Berlin,  but  quarrelling  with  Spontini 
lost  their  posts.  Anton  then  resided  in  Paris 
till  1834,  when  he  was  made  Concertmeister  at 
Hanover.  Max  obtained  a  similar  position  at 
Stuttgart.  The  brothers  married  two  sisters 
of  Ferdinand  David  and  of  Madame  Dulcken. 
Anton*s  daughter,  Sophib,  a  girl  of  much  promise 
as  a  piano-player,  died  in  1849  at  Petersburg, 
aged  ai.  [F.  G.] 

BOIELDIEXJ,  FBAN9018  Adbien,*  was  bom 
December  16  (not  15),  1775,  at  Rouen,  where 
bis  fkther  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop LarochefoQcauld.  His  mother  kept  a 
milUner^s  shop  in  the  same  dty.  The  union 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  We 
know  at  least  that  during  the  Revolution  the 
elder  Boieldieu  availed  himself  of  the  law  of 
divorce  passed  at  that  time  to  separate  from 
his  first  wife  and  contract  a  second  marriage. 

1  An  important  vMt  br  A.  Poogln.  'Boleldlraf  «  Tie,  m  omrrH. 
■on  ewMMra.  m  MrrMponduiw,'  pablMMd  In  UTB^  hat  ttmmn  n«w 
li«kt  00  Um  o0inpoMi1ic««M>,  and  convc 
nada  bf  MUr  aad  oIlNrUiwapiMn, 
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Domestic  dissensions  were  perhaps  the  reason 
why  our  composer,  when  his  talent  for  music 
began  to  show  itself,  exchanged  the  house  of  his 
parents  for  that  of  his  master,  the  otganist  of 
the  cathedral,  K^oohe,  who,  although  an  excellent 
musician  and  pufnl  of  the  celebrated  Padre  Mar- 
tini, was  known  as  a  dmnkard,  and  oooadonally 
treated  Boieldieu  with  bratality.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  said,  the  boy  had  stained  one  of  his 
master's  books  with  ixik,  and  in  order  to  evade 
the  crael  punishment  in  store  for  him  escaped 
irom  Broehe*s  house  and  went  on  foot  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  found  after  much  trouble  by  his 
BEunily.  "Whether  he  returned  to  Broche  seema 
uncertain.  Neither  are  we  informed  of  any 
other  master  to  whom  the  composer  owed  tlui 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  his  art.  This  know- 
ledge, however  acquired,  was  put  to  the  test 
for  the  first  time  in  1793,  when  an  opera  by 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  fiUe  coupable*  (words  by 
his  fiftther)  was  performed  at  Kouen  with  con- 
siderable success.  It  has  hitherto  been  believed 
that  Boieldieu  left  Kouen  for  Paris  inmiediately, 
or  at  least  very  soon  after,  this  first  attempt. 
This  however  must  be  a  mistake,  unless  we 
accept  the  improbable  ooi^'ecture  of  a  second 
temporary  sojourn  in  the  capital.  Certain  it  is 
that  Boiddieu  was  again  in  Rouen  October  38, 
1795,  when  another  opera  by  him,  'Bosalie  et 
Myrzay'  was  performed  at  the  theatre  of  that 
d^.  The  success  of  this  second  venture  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  brilliant,  to  judge  at  least 
by  the  '  Journal  de  Eouen,'  which  after  briefly 
noticing  the  book  observes  silence  with  regard 
to  the  music.  Many  of  Bdeldieu's  charming 
ballads  and  chansons  owe  their  orig^  to  this 
period,  and  added  considerably  to  the  local  repu- 
tation of  the  young  composer.  Much  pecuniary 
advantage  he  does  not  seem  to  have  derived 
fit>m  them,  for  Cochet,  the  Paris  publisher  of 
these  minor  compositions,  told  F^iis  that  Boiel- 
dieu was  glad  to  part  with  the  copyright  for  the 
moderate  remuneration  of  twelve  firancs  apieoe» 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  second  opera 
Boieldieu  left  Bouen  for  good.  Ambition  and 
the  consciousness  of  power  caused  him  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  native 
city,  particularly  after  the  plan  (advocated  by 
him  in  an  article  in  the  'Journal  de  Rouen/ 
entitled  '  Reflexions  patriotiques  sur  Futility  de 
r^tude  de  la  musique  )  of  starting  a  music  school 
on  the  model  of  the  newly-founded  Conservatdre 
had  foiled. 

To  Paris  therefore  Boieldieu  went  for  a  second 
time,  with  an  introduction  from  Garat  the  singer 
to  Jadin  (a  descendant  of  the  well-known  Belgian 
family  of  musicians),  at  whose  house  he  found 
a  hospitable  reception,  and  became  acquainted 
witii  the  leading  composers  of  the  day,  Cherabini 
amongst  the  number.  Boieldieu  made  his  d^ut 
as  an  operatic  composer  in  the  capital  with  the 
'Famille  Suisse,'  which  was  performed  at  the 
Th^&tre  Fe^eau  in  1 797,  and  had  a  run  of  thirty 
nights  alternately  with  Cherabini's  '  MM^.' 
OUier  operas  followed  in  rapid  succession,  amongst 
which  we  mention  'Zoralme  et  Zulnare*  (written 
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before  1796,  but  not  perfbnned  till  1798),  'L* 
Dot  de  Suzette'  (same  year),  *  Benioivski '  (after 
a  drama  by  Kotzebue ;  perfonned  in  1800  at  the 
Theatre  Favart),  and  *Le  Calife  de  Bagdad' 
(performed  in  September  of  the  same  year  with 
enormoaa  gucoess).  To  these  operatic  works 
ought  to  be  added  some  pieces  of  chamber  music, 
w^ch  we  mention  less  for  their  in(j:lnsic  value 
than  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  They  are, 
according  to  F^tis,  a  concerto  and  six  sonatas  for 
pianoforte,  a  concerto  for  harp,  a  duo  for  harp 
and  pianoforte,  and  three  trios  for  pianoforte, 
harp,  and  violoncello.  To  the  success  of  these 
minor  compositions  Boieldieu  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1800.  With  the  same  year  we  may 
close  the  first  period  of  Boieldieu's  artistic  career. 
The  'Calife  de  Bagdad'  is  the  last  and  highest 
effort  of  this  period.  If  Boieldieu  had  died  after 
finiwhing  it  he  would  be  remembered  as  a  chanu' 
ing  composer  of  pretty  tunes  cleverly  harmonised 
and  tolerably  instrumented,  in  short  as  an  average 
member  of  that  French  school  of  dramatic  music 
of  which  he  is  now  the  acknowledged  leader. 
Boieldieu's  first  manner  Is  chiefly  characterised 
by  an  absence  of  style — of  individual  style  at 
least.  Like  most  men  of  great  creative  power 
and  of  autodidactic  training,  like  Wagner  for  in- 
stance, Boieldieu  began  by  unconsciously  adopt- 
ing, and  reproducing  with  great  vigour,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  other  composers.  But  every  hew 
advance  of  technical  ability  implied  with  him  a 
commensurate  step  towards  original  conception, 
and  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  technical  resources 
of  his  art  coincided  with  the  fullest  growth  of  his 
genius.  During  this  earlier  period  matter  and 
manner  were  as  yet  equally  far  from  maturity. 
This  want  of  formal  certainty  was  felt  by  the 
composer  himFel^  if  we  may  believe  a  story  told 
by  Fetis,  which,  although  somewhat  doubtiful  on 
chronological  grounds,  is  at  any  rate  plausibly 
invented.  He  relates  that,  during  the  composition 
of  the  'Calif  of  Bagdad,*  Boieldieu  used  to  submit 
every  new  piece  as  he  wrote  it  to  the  criticism 
of  his  pupils  at  the  Conservatoire.  When,  as 
happened  frequently,  these  young  purists  took 
exception  at  their  master's  harmonic  peccadilloes, 
the  case  was  referred  to  M^hul,  to  whose  decision, 
favourable  or  un&vourable,  Boieldieu  meekly  sub- 
mitted. Considering  that  at  the  time  Boieldieu 
was  already  a  successful  composer  of  established 
reputation,  his  modesty  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  But  such  diffidence  in  his  own  judgment 
is  incompatible  with  the  consciousness  of  perfect 
formal  mastership. 

After  one  of  the  successful  performances  of  the 
'Calife*  Cherubini  accosted  the  elated  composer 
in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  with  the  words 
<  Malheureux  t  are  yon  not  ashamed  of  such  unr 
deserved  success?*  Boieldieu*s  answer  to  this 
brusque  admonition  was  a  request  for  further 
musical  instruction,  a  request  immediately  granted 
by  Cherubini,  and  leading  to  a  severe  course  of 
contrapuntal  training  under  the  great  Italian 
mabter.  The  anecdote  rests  on  good  evidence, 
and  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  characters  of 
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the  two  men.  F^tis  strongly  deniea  the  fiiet  of 
Boieldieu  having  received  any  kind  of  instruction 
or  even  advice  ftom  Cherubini — on  what  grounds 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  Intrinsic  evidence  goes 
far  to  confirm  the  story.  For  after  the  '  Cal&  of 
Bagdad*  Boieldieu  did  not  produce  another  opera 
for  three  years,  and  the  first  work  brought  out  by 
him  after  this  interval  shows  an  enormous  pro- 
gress upon  the  compositions  of  his  earlier  period. 
This  work,  called  'Ma  tante  Aurore,*  was  first 
performed  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau  January 
1803,  and  met  with  great  success.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  the  composer  left  France  for  St. 
Petersburg.  His  reasons  for  this  somewhat  sud- 
den step  have  been  stated  in  various  ways. 
Bussia  at  that  time  was  the  £1  Dorado  of  French 
artists,  and  several  of  Boieldieu*8  friends  had 
already  found  lucrative  employment  in  the  Em- 
peror's service.  But  Boieldieu  left  Paris  without 
any  engagement  or  even  invitation  from  the 
Russian  court,  and  only  on  his  reaching  the 
Russian  frontier  was  agreeably  surprised  by  his 
appointment  as  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Ope^a, 
with  a  liberal  salary.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
he  should  have  absjidoned  his  chances  of  further 
success  in  France,  together  with  his  { rofessorship 
at  the  Conservatoire,  without  aome  cause  sufficient 
to  make  change  at  any  price  desirable.  13o- 
mestic  troubles  are  named  by  most  biographers 
as  this  additional  reason.  Boieldieu  had  in  i8oa 
contracted  an  ill-advi^d  marriage  with  Clotilde 
Mafleuray,  a  dancer ;  the  union  proved  anything 
but  happy,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  Boiel- 
dieu in  his  despair  took  to  sudden  flight.  This 
anecdote  however  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the 
fact  recently  discovered  of  his  impending  de- 
parture being  duly  announced  in  a  theatrical 
journal  of  the  time.  Most  likely  domestic  misery 
and  the  hope  of  &me  and  gain  conjointly  drove 
the  composer  to  a  step  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, one  cannot  but  deplore.  Artistically 
speaking  the  eight  years  spent  by  Boieldieu  in 
Russia  must  be  called  all  but  total  eclipse.  By 
his  agreement  he  was  bound  to  compose  three 
operas  a  year,  besides  inarches  for  military  band.% 
the  libretti  for  the  former  to  be  found  by  the 
Emperor.  But  these  were  not  forthcoming, 'and 
Boieldieu  was  obliged  to  take  recourse  to  books 
already  set  to  music  by  other  composers.  The 
titles  of  numerous  vaudevilles  and  operas  be- 
longing to  the  Russian  period  might  be  cited, 
su(£  as  '  Rien  de  trop,'  '  La  jeune  femme  colore,' 
*Lee  voitures  versdes,*  'Aline,  reine  de  Gol- 
oonde*  (to  words  previously  set  by  Berton),  and 
'T^^maque* ;  also  the  choral  portions  of  Racine*s 
'  Athalie.*  Only  the  three  first-mentioned  works 
were  reproduced  by  Boieldieu  in  Paris ;  the  others 
he  assigned  to  oblivion.  '  T^^maque*  ought  to  be 
mentioned  as  containing  the  charming  air  to  the 
words  '  Quel  plaisir  d*dtre  en  voyage,*  afterwards 
transferred  to  '  Jean  de  Paris.* 

In  181  f  Boieldieu  returned  to  Paris,  where 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  meantime. 
Dalayrac  was  dead ;  M^hul  and  Cherubini,  dis- 
gusted with  the  fickleness  of  public  taste,  kept 
silence;  Nicolo  Isouard  was  the  only  rival  to  ba 
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fbared.  But  Boiddieu  had  not  been  forgotten 
by  bis  old  admiren.  The  revival  of  '  Ma  tante 
Aurore*  and  the  first  performance  in  Paris  of  an 
improved  version  of '  Bien  de  trop*  were  received 
idth  applause,  which  increased  to  a  storm  of 
enthusiasm  when  in  1812  one  of  the  composer*s 
most  charming  operas,  'Jean  de  Paris,'  saw  the 
light.  This  is  one  of  the  two  masterpieces  on 
which  Boieldieu*s  daim  to  immortality  must 
mainly  rest.  As  regards  refined  humour  and 
the  gut  of  musically  delineating  a  character  in 
a  few  masterly  touches,  this  work  remains  un- 
surpassed even  by  Boieldieu  himself;  in  abundance 
of  charming  melodies  it  is  perhaps  inferior,  and 
inferior  only,  to  the  '  Dame  Blanche.'  Ko  other 
production  of  the  French  school  can  rival  either 
of  the  two  in  the  sustained  development  of  the 
excellences  most  characteristic  of  that  school. 
The  Princess  of  Navarre,  the  Pace,  the  Seneschal, 
are  indestructible  types  of  lovdiness,  grace,  and 
humour.  After  the  effort  in  'Jean  de  Paris' 
Boieldieu's  genius  seemed  to  be  exhausted :  nearly 
fourteen  years  elapsed  before  he  showed  in  the 
'Dame  Blanche*  that  his  dormant  power  was 
capable  of  still  higher  flights.  We  will  not 
encumber  the  reader's  memory  with  a  list  of 
names  belonging  to  the  intervening  period, 
which  would  have  to  remain  names  only.  Many 
of  these  operas  were  composed  in  collaboration 
with  Cherubini,  Gatel,  Isouard,  and  others ;  only 
*Le  nouveau  seigneur  de  village'  (181 3)  and 
*Iie  petit  Chaperon  rouge'  (18 18),  both  by 
Boieldieu  alone,  may  be  mentioned  here.  After 
the  successful  production  of  the  last-named 
opera,  Boieldieu  did  not  bring  out  a  new  entire 
work  for  seven  yefurs.  In  December  1825  the 
long  expected  'Dame  Blanche'  saw  the  light, 
and  was  received  with  unprecedented  applause. 
Boieldieu  modestly  ascribes  part  of  this  success 
to  the  national  reaction  against  the  Rossini- 
worship  of  the  preceding  years.  Other  temporary 
causes  have  been  cited,  but  the  first  verdict  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  audiences. 
Up  till  June  1875  the  opera  has  been  performed 
at  one  and  the  same  theatre  1340  times,  and 
yet  its  melodies  sound  as  fresh  and  are  received 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  on  that  eventful 
night  of  December  10,  1825,  so  graphically 
described  by  Boieldieu's  pupil  Adam.  Such 
pieces  as  the  cavatina  'Viens  gentille  dame,' 
the  song  'D'ici  voyez  ce  beau  domaine,'  or  the 
trio  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  will  never  iail 
of  their  effect  as  long  as  the  feeling  for  true 
grace  remains. 

The  'Dame  Blanche*  is  the  finest  work  of 
Boieldieu,  and  Boieldieu  the  greatest  master 
of  the  French  school  of  comic  opera.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  speak  of  the  composer,  and 
of  the  work  most  characteristic  of  his  style,  with- 
out repeating  to  some  extent,  in  a  higher  key  of 
eulogy,  what  has  already  been  said  in  these 
pages  of  other  masters  of  the  same  schooL 
With  Auber,  Boieldieu  shares  verve  of  dramatic 
utterance,  with  Adam  piquancy  of  rhythmical 
structure,  while  he  avoids  almost  entirely  that 
bane  of  modem  music,  the  dance-rhythm, 
(e.) 
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which  in  the  two  other  composers  marks  ihe 
beginning  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  schooL 
Peculiar  to  Boieldieu  is  a  certain  homely  sweet- 
ness of  melody,  which  proves  its  kinship  to 
that  source  of  all  truly  national  music,  the 
popular  song.  The  'Dame  Bhinche'  might 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  artistic  continuation 
of  the  chafiton,  in  the  same  sense  as  Weber^s 
'Der  Freischiitz'  has  been  called  a  dramatised 
Volkslied.  With  regard  to  Boieldieu's  woric 
this  remark  indicates  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
developnient  of  what  in  a  previous  article  has 
been  described  as  the  'amalgamating  force  of 
French  art  and  culture' ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  subject  treated  is  Scotch, 
The  plot  is  a  compound  of  two  of  Scott's  novels, 
the  'Monastery'  and  'Guy  Mannering.'  Julian^ 
(alias  George  Brown),  comes  to  his  paternal 
castle  unknown  to  himself.  He  hears  the  songs 
of  his  childhood,  which  awaken  old  memories  in 
him ;  but  he  seems  doomed  to  misery  and  dis* 
appointment,  for  on  the  day  of  his  return  his 
hall  and  his  broad  acres  are  to  become  the 
property  of  a  villain,  the  unfidthful  steward  of 
his  own  fiunily.  Here  is  a  situation  full  of 
gloom  and  sad  foreboding.  But  Scribe  and 
Boieldieu  knew  better,  ^eir  hero  is  a  dashing 
cavalry  officer,  who  makes  love  to  every  pretty 
woman  he  comes  across,  the  'White  Lady  of 
Avenel'  amongst  the  number.  Tet  nobody  who 
has  witnessed  the  impersonation  of  Greorge 
Brown  by  the  great  Boger  can  have  failed  to 
be  impreraed  wiUi  the  grace  and  noble  gallantly 
of  the  character. 

The  Scotch  airs,  also,  introduced  by  Boieldieu, 
although  correctly  transcribed,  appear,  in  their 
harmonic  and  rhythmical  treatment,  thoroughly 
French.  The  tune  of  « Robin  Adair,'  described 
as  'le  chant  ordinaire  de  la  tribu  d' Avenel,* 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  recognised  by  a  genuine 
North  Briton ;  but  what  it  has  lost  in  raciness 
it  has  gained  in  sweetness. 

So  much  about  the  qualities  which  Boieldieu 
has  in  common  with  aU  the  good  composers  of 
his  school;  in  one  point  however  he  remains 
unrivalled  by  any  of  them,  viz.  in  the  masterly 
and  thoroughly  organic  structure  of  his  ensembles. 
Rousseau,  in  giving  vent  to  his  whimsical  aver- 
sion to  polyphony,  says  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  listen  to  two  different  tunes  played  at  the 
same  time  as  to  two  persons  spealung  simul* 
taneously.  True  in  a  certain  sense;  unless 
these  tunes  represent  at  once  unity  and  di« 
vergence — oneness,  that  is,  of  situation,  and 
diversity  of  feelings  excited  by  this  one  situation 
in  various  minds.  We  here  touch  upon  one  of 
the  deepest  problems  of  dramatic  music,  a 
problem  triumphantly  solved  in  the  second  act 
of  the  'Dame  Blanche.'  In  the  finale  of  that 
act  we  have  a  large  ensemble  of  seven  solo  voices 
and  chorus.  All  these  comment  upon  one  and 
the  same  event  with  sentiments  as  widely 
different  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  hear 
the  disappointed  growl  of  baffled  vice,  the 
triumph  of  loyal  attachment,  and  the  subdued 
note  of  tender  love— all  mingling  with  each 
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other  and  yet  arranged  in  separate  gronpB  of 
graphic  distinctness.  This  ensemble,  and  ixideed 
the  whole  auction  scene,  deserve  the  appellation 
'classical*  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  remainder  dT  Boieldieu*s  life  is  sad  to 
relate.  Be  produced  another  opera,  called  '  Les 
Deux  Nuits,  in  1829,  but  it  proved  a  failure, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  dull  libretto  by  Bouilly, 
whi(£  the  composer  had  accepted  from  good 
nature.  This  disappointment  may  have  fostered 
the  pulmonary  disease,  the  germs  of  which 
Boieldieu  had  brought  back  firam  Bussia.  In 
Tain  he  sought  recovery  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Southern  France.  Pecuniary  difficulties  increased 
the  discomforts  of  his  failing  health.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Op^ra  Gomique  and  the  expulsion 
of  Charles  X,  from  whom  he  had  received  a 
pension,  deprived  Boieldieu  of  his  chief  sources 
of  income.  At  last  M.  Thiers,  the  minister  of 
Louis  Philippe,  relieved  the  master*s  anxieties 
by  a  government  pension  of  6000  francs.  Boiel- 
dieu died  October  8, 1834,  at  Jaroy,  his  oountiy 
house,  near  Paris.  The  troubles  of  his  last 
years  were  shared  and  softened  by  his  second 
wife,  to  whom  the  composer  was  united  in  1827 
after  a  long  and  tender  attachment.  By  her  he 
had  a  son,  Adbien,  bom  in  1816,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Conservatoire  under  his  father. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  comic  operas,  some 
of  which  have  been  successfully  performed  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique  and  other  theatres.  It  is  perhaps 
chiefly  the  burden  of  his  name  which  prevents 
him  from  taking  a  more  distinguished  position 
amongst  contemporary  French  composers.  At 
the  oentenary  odebration  of  his  Other's  birth- 
day at  Bouen  a  comic  opera  by  the  younger 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  Halte  du  Boi'  was  per- 
formed with  great  success.  [F.  H.] 

BOLEBO.     A  brisk  Spanish  dance  in  3-4 
time.    The  earliest  form  of  its  rhythm  was 


Attepretto. 


8 

4 


rrr  |f[x;i 


which  later  became 

I  iLLLLf  ir'LLTI 

while  to  the  longer  notes  of  the  accompaniment 
shorter  melody  notes  were  given,  and  vice  versa, 
Oradually  the  rhythm  of  Sie  castanets,  which 
were  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance  by 
the  dancers  themselves,  was  introduced  into  the 
music,  which  now  assumed  this  form 

ic£rm;i  -  iniimii 

The  bolero  usually  consists  of  two  chief  parts, 
each  repeated,  and  a  trio.  The  castanet  rhythm 
above  referred  to  mostly  commences  at  least  one 
bar  before  the  melody.  Good  examples  of  the 
bolero  may  be  found  in  M^huFs  'Les  deux 
Aveugles,'  Weber*s  'Predosa*  (gipsy-ballet),  and 
Auber*s  '  Masaniello.*  We  give  the  opening  of 
the  last  as  an  illtistiation 


rm. 


etc. 


[B.P.] 

BOLLA,  SiGNORA,  an  Italian  prima  baffi^ 
who  sang  in  London  at  the  opera  in  1 794^  She 
was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  a '  pleasing,  ffenteel 
actress,*  who  with  a  better  voice  would  have 
been  an  excellent  singer.  She  was  very  sacoees- 
ful  in  PaisieIlo*s  'Zingari,*  and  in  'Nina»*  -which 
latter  she  chose  for  her  benefit,  with  apoken 
dialogue  instead  of  recitative ;  but  this  was  con- 
sidered an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
English  theatres,  and  afiter  a  few  nights  it  was 
stopped  '  bv  authority.'  In  1802  she  was  wTiging 
at  Paris  m  opera  buffa  with  Lazzarini  and 
Strinasacchi.  [J.  M.] 
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BOLOGNA.  The  first  lohool  for  iiMtniction 
in  musio  in  Italy  was  founded  at  Bologna 
in  1482  by  Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  when  Ba^rtolom- 
meo  Bamis  Pereja,  a  Spaniard,  was  summoned 
from  Salamanca  to  preside  over  it.  Spataro 
(so  called  because  he  was  by  trade  a  maker 
of  scabbards),  one  of  the  early  Italian  writers 
on  music  in  the  15th  century,  was  a  disciple 
of  Pereja. 

In  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries  Bologna  had 
as  many  as  thirty  academies  for  the  promotion 
of  yarious  sciences  and  arts.  Four  out  of  this 
number  were  musical,  not  including  that  of  the 
'Gelati'  (founded  1588)  which  comprehended 
eveiy  science  and  art,  and  flourished  throughout 
the  1 6th  century.  One  of  its  members,  Girolamo 
Desideri,  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  on  music. 
The  four  are  as  follows : — 

1.  '  Dei  Concordi,*  founded  in  161 5.  The  arms 
chosen  by  this  institution  were — three  time- 
pieces, a  dock,  an  hour  glass,  and  a  dial.  The 
motto — 'Tendimus  una.' 

2.  '  Dei  fllomusi,*  founded  in  162  2  by  Girolamo 
Giaoobbi,  a  learned  classical  composer  of  the 
Bolognese  school  and  'Maestro  di  Capella'  of 
San  Petronio.  This  academy  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  study  of  musical  science.  Device— a  bush 
of  reeds,  with  the  motto  'Vods  dulcedine 
captant.* 

3.  '  Dei  Filaschid,*  opened  in  1633.  Device — 
David's  harp ;  motto — '  Orbem  demulcet  attactu.* 
The  object  of  this  institution  was  to  inquire  into 
the  sdence  of  soimd. 

4.  *  Dd  Filarmonid,'  instituted  in  1 675  by  Yin- 
oenzo  Carrati  entirely  for  music.  Bumey,  in  his 
•Tour'  of  1773  (p.  230),  speaks  of  this  academy 
as  still  in  existence.  He  was  present  at  a  kind 
of  trial  of  skill  amongst  the  academicians  which 
took  place  annually  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Monte.  The  members  of  this 
sodety  each  composed  portions  of  the  service, 
and  Bumey,  whose  opinion  of  the  performance 
was  asked,  praises  highly  the  variety  of  style 
and  masterly  compositions  of  the  members. 
'At  this  performance,'  he  says,  'were  present 
Mr.  Mozart  and  his  son,  the  little  German  whose 
premature  and  almost  supernatural  talents  so 
much  astonished  us  in  London  a  few  years  ago 
when  he  had  scarce  quitted  his  infant  state. 
He  has  been  much  admired  at  Home  and  Naples, 
and  has  been  honoured  with  the  order  of  the 
SperoQ  d'Oro  by  His  Holiness,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  compose  an  opera  at  Milan  for  the 
next  carnival. 

Orlov  ('Traits  de  Musique,'  1822),  speaks  of 
the  performance  of  the  sixteen  hundred  members 
of  the  philharm<inic  sodety  at  Bologna,  in  the 
cathedral  of  San  Petronio,  to  cdebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  patron  saint.  But  there  is  no  mention 
of  this  sodety  in  the  report  of  1866  as  to  the 
state  of  musical  education  in  Italy. 

In  the  1 6th  century  there  were  but  few 
practical  musicians  of  the  Bolognese  school, 
though  in  the  next,  owing  to  tiiese  musical 
academies,  the  masters  of  we  cathedral  of  San 
Petronio  and  other  professors  of  the  dty  were 
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equal  to  those  of  the  first  dass  In  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

The  result  of  these  sodeties  also  appears 
in  the  series  of  musical  dramas  perfumed  in 
Bologna  since  the  year  1600.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  public  theatre  in  this  dty  till  1680, 
when  four  operas  were  performed  there  'nd 
Teatro  Publico.'  After  this  the  music,  which  had 
previously  been  written  by  Venetian  masters  was 
supplied  by  members  of  the  Bolognese  academies. 
Among  these  were  Petronio  Franoeschelli,  who  set 
the  prologue  to  the  opera  of  *  Caligula ';  Giuseppe 
Felice  Tod,  who  composed  ten  operas  between 
the  years  1679  '^  x^i  >  Giaoomo  Antonio 
Perti,  a  composer  of  church  music,  but  also 
employed  in  operas  for  Bologna  and  Yoiioe; 
Giovanni  Paolo  Colonna,  Maestro  di  Capella  di 
San  Petronio ;  Aldobrandini  Albeigati ;  Pktoodii, 
who  founded  a  fianous  Bolognese  sohod  of 
diuring ;  and  the  renowned  Padre  Martini. 

The  above  list  of  oiames  contains  only  a  few 
of  the  £Eanou8  oomposen  and  practical  musidans 
which  were  formed  in  the  great  Bolognese 
Bdiool.  [C.  M.  P.] 

BOLSETTI,  an  Italian  prime  buffo  carioato, 
who  with  his  wife,  also  a  singer,  played  prin- 
dpal  parts  in  the  comic  operas  in  London  in 
1789 ;  such  as  Cimarosa's  '  Yillana  Rioonosduta,** 
etc  [J.  M.] 

BOMBABDON,  BOMBARD,  BASS-POM- 
MER  OB  BRUMMER,  were  originally  names 
of  the  deeper  varieties  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon 
feonily;  the  bombardon,  or  largest  instrument, 
reaching  to  contra  F.  From  tiiese  the  name  was 
transferred  to  a  bass  reed-stop  on  the  organ,  witii 
16-foot  tone.  In  the  'Traits  de  TOrgue'  by  D. 
Bedos,  it  appears  that  the  stop  was  sometimes 
carried  down  to  32<foot  F.  It  was  mainly  em- 
ployed in  accompanying  plain-chant. 

The  name  has  more  reoentiy  been  given  to  Uie 
lowest  of  the  saxhonis.  It  is  usually  tuned  in 
£  flat,  for  the  convenience  of  military  players, 
but  a  larger  instrument  in  B  flat  is  oocanonaUy 
employed.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  one  like  the  euphonium  in  shape,  but 
larger ;  the  other  circular,  passing  over  the  per- 
former's shoulder,  and  with  the  bell  directed  for- 
wards. The  fundamental  note  of  the  first  is  the 
£  flat  of  the  16-foot  octave ;  that  of  the  second 
the  B  flat  in  the  32-foot  scale.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BOMTEMPO,  JoAO  Doimroos,  important 
Portuguese  musician  and  composer,  bom  1775 
(not  1 781)  at  Lisbon,  settled  in  Paris  17959 
visited  London,  returned  to  Paris,  and  fina^y 
went  back  to  Lisbon  in  1820  and  became  head 
of  the  Conservatoire.  As  instructor  of  the 
royal  &mily  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Christ,  and  chief  director  of  the  court  band. 
He  died  Aug.  13, 1842.  Amongst  his  works  the 
following  deserve  mention — Vari9de8  sobre  o 
fandango ;  '  Messe  de  Requiem  k  la  m^moire  de 
Camoenft';  Responsorii  for  Queen  Carlotta  Joa- 
quina  (1822);  Missa  solenne  for  the  promulg»> 
tion  of  the  Constitution  (1821) ;  Requiems  for 
Maria  L  and  Pedio  lY.;   Methodo  de  Piano 
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(London,  i8i6) ;  Alessandro  nell  Indie,  opera 
seria.  His  style  is  clear  and  dignified,  obviously 
formed  on  Handel  and  Haydn.  [F.  G.J 

BOND,  Hugh,  appointed  lay-vicar  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1762,  was  also  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Maiy  Arches  in  that  city.  He 
published  'Twelve  Hymns  and  Four  Anthems 
for  four  voices'  of  his  composition.  Many  of 
his  pupils  rose  to  eminence  in  the  profession. 
He  died  in  1 793.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BONNO  or  BONO,  Giusbppk.  son  of  one  of  the 
impwial  running  footmen,  bom  at  Vienna  1710. 
Studied  composition  at  Nicies  at  the  Empenir^s 
cost,  and  in  1 738  was  taken  into  the  Imperial 
Hof-kapelle  as  Hof-scholar,  fixim  which  he  rose 
to  be  Hof-oompositeur  (i739\  and,  on  Gass- 
mann*s  death,  Hof-ki^llmeister  (1774).  He 
was  essentially  a  court-musician.  His  oratorios 
were  executed  after  Lent  at  the  court  chapel, 
And  his  'festi  teatrali,'  or  occasional  cantatas, 
were  mostly  performed  by  archduchesses  before 
their  imperial  parents.  Bonno  was  for  many 
years  vice-president  of  the  Ton-kunstler  Societal 
and  the  society  executed  his  oratorio  of  'B 
Griuseppe  ricognosciuto.*  His  Scores  are  pre- 
served  in  the  Imperial  Libraiy  and  the  Musik- 
Yerein  at  Vienna,  and  they  show  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  invention,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  time  and  the  society  in  which  he  lived, 
but  no  more.  He  must  however  have  had  some 
qualities  to  make  up  for  these  defects,  for  Mozart 
(writing  April  11,  1781,  of  the  performances 
of  one  of  his  symphonies  under  Bonno*s  direction) 
calls  him  'der  aJte  ehrliche  brave  Mann.'  He 
died  April  15,  1788.  A  fine  Amen  by  him.  in 
the  grand  Italian  style,  is  engraved  in  the  Fitz- 
willmm  music.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BONNY  BOOTS.  The  nickname  of  a  man 
who  appears  to  have  been  both  a  singer  and 
dancer  of  unequalled  ability  at  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen,  and — as 
may  be  inferred  fix>m  the  style  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  verses  published  during  her  life- 
time— a  personal  favourite  of  hers.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  and  25th  Madrigals  of  the 
'Triumphs  of  Oriana,'  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
honour  of  Elizabeth,  published  in  1601 : — 

9.  'Thus  Bonny  Boots  the  birthday  celebrated 
Of  her  his  lady  deerest. 
Fair  Oriana  which  to  his  hart  was  nearest.' 
35, '  For  Bonny  Boots  that  so  aloft  could  fetch  it. 
Oh  he  is  dead,  and  none  of  us  can  reach  it.* 

Also  in  the  ist  and  9th  of  Moriey*s  Canzonets 

published  in  1607  i^^ 

1,  'Fly  Love  that  are  so  rorightly 

To  Bonny  Boots  uprightly ; 

And  when  in  Heaven  thou  meet  him 

Say  that  I  kindly  greet  him. 

And  that  his  Oriana 

True  widow-maid  still  foUoweth  Diana.' 
9.  *  Our  Bonny  Boots  could  toot  it. 
Yea  and  foot  it ; 

Say  lostie  lads  who  now  shall  Bonny-Boot  it.* 


BORGHL 

From  three  of  these  quotations  it  in  evident 
that  Bonny  Boots  was  dead  at  the  time. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  his 
identity.  He  has  been  supposed  by  Hawkins 
(Hist.  chap.  106)  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Hale  or 
Hales,  whose  singing  had  pleased  the  Queen. 
Also  the  Eari  of  Essex,  who  was  beheaded  Feb. 

25,  1601.    But  neither  identification  is  anythmg 
more  than  conjecture. 

BONPOKTI,  FRAKonoo  Ahtohio,  bora  about 
1660  at  Trient,  was  an  Imperial  Counsellor  of 
Austria,  and  occupied  himself  with  music,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  instrumental 
composers  of  importance.  His  first  work — So- 
natas for  2  Violins  and  Bass— appeared  in  1696 
at  Venice.  These  were  followed  by  many  others, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  '  Le  tri« 
omphe  de  la  grande  Alliance,'  op.  8,  and  100 
minuets  for  Violins  and  Bass.  His  '  Dodici  Con- 
certini  e  Serenate,'  etc.,  were  printed  at  Augs- 
burg in  1 741.  [F.G.] 
BOOM,  Jait  van,  flute-player,  bora  at  Rot- 
terdam 1773,  belonged  to  the  band  of  King 
Louis  Bonaparte,  settled  at  Utrecht  and  made 
many  successful  tours  in  Germany.  His  works 
chiefly  consist  of  bravura  pieces  for  the  flute. 
His  son  Jak,  b(»ii  at  Utrecht  Oct  15, 1809,  was 
brought  up  as  a  pianist,  and  after  a  tour  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1825  settled  at  Stock- 
holm, where  in  1856  he  became  IVofessor  in  the 
Academy  and  Music  SchooL  In  1862  he  visited 
the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  to  examine  the  sys- 
tems of  musical  education.  He  has  oompoaed 
Symphonies,  Quartets,^  Trios,  and  Pianoforte 
pieces  of  every  description.                        [F.  G.] 

BOOSEY  k  CO.,  music  publishers.  This 
house  was  established  about  60  years  ago  by 
Thomas  Boosey.  He  commenced  business  as  an 
importer  of  foreign  music,  and  was  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  then  engaged  in  that  trade. 
Subsequently  he  became  &e  English  publisher 
for  Hummel,  Romberg,  De  Beriot^  Rossini, 
Vaccaj,  Mercadante,  and  other  well-known 
composers.  The  house  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Italian  operas  of  Bellini,  Donizetti  and 
Verdi,  until  1854,  when  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  deprived  it  of  all  its  foreign  copyrights. 
This  judgment  caused  the  firm  to  lose  'La 
Sonnambi^'  'La  Traviata,'  'B  Trovatoie,*  and 
'Rigoletto,*  four  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
that  have  existed  in  the  music  trade. 

This  serious  loss  of  copyrights  caused  the  Ann 
to  change  its  character,  and  it  has  since  devoted 
its  attention  to  the  publication  of  popular  Eng- 
lish music,  and  to  the  production  of  cheap  and 
standard  musical  works.  \Q,] 

BORDONI,  FAUBTnrA.    [See  Hassb.] 

BORGHI,  Luioi,  a  violinist  and  composer; 
pupil  of  Pugnani;  lived  from  about  1780  in 
London,  where  we  find  him  leader  of  the  second 
violins  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1784. 
He  published  violin  solos ;  duos  for  violins,  vio- 
lin and  alto,  violin  and  cello ;  violin-concertos ; 
symphonies  for  orchestra^  and  a  set  of  Italian 
cansonets,  [P.  DJ 
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BORJON,  Chablm  BiofAinjiL  (fncorrecfly 
Bourgeon),  advocate  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
Author  of  many  law-books,  and  an  eminent 
amateur,  bom  1633,  died  in  Paris  1691.  He 
was  a  remarkable  pOTformer  on  the  musette,  and 
ftuthor  of  a  'Traits  de  la  Musette'  (Lyons, 
167  a),  whioh  contains  a  method  of  instruction, 
plates,  and  airs  collected  by  him  in  various  parts 
of  Fiance.  Borjon  was  evidently  a  man  of 
culture.  He  excelled  in  cutting  out  figures  in 
parchment,  some  of  which  were  noticed  and 
valued  by  Louis  XIV.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOEOSINI,  Fbanoesco.  This  admirable 
tenor  ringer  was  bom  at  Bologna,  according  to 
F^is,  about  1695 ;  and  in  1723  was  one  of  the 
principal  singers  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Prague. 
V  ery  little  more  of  his  history  is  known ;  but 
we  have  evidence  that  he  came,  with  his  wife, 
to  London  in  1734,  and  sang  in  operas ;  as  in 
<Artaserse*  by  Ariosti,  and  Handel's  'Tamer* 
lane.'  In  1725  he  appeared  in  'Bodelinda'  and 
'Giulio  Cesare  by  Handel,  in  Ariosti's  '  Dario,' 
ftnd  the  pasticcio  'Elpidia'  given  by  the  former 
niaster,  with  recitatives  of  his  own.  The  names 
of  Borosini  and  his  wife  are  not  found  again  in 
England  after  1725.  His  wife,  Leomoba,  nte 
D*Ambrsville,  was  originally  French,  and  was 
H  very  remarkable  contralto  ringer.  In  17141 
according  to  F^tis,  she  sang  at  the  Palatine 
Court,  and  was  engaged  in  1733  for  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Prague,  with  her  husband.  When 
they  were  married  is  not  known,  but  that  they 
came  to  England  together  in  1724  is  certain, 
for  her  name  is  found  in  the  casts  of  the  same 
.  operas  in  which  he  also  performed.  In  '  Dario' 
and  *  Elpidia'  she  is  called  Signora  Soroeini,  but 
this  is  a  mere  misprint.  It  is  only  curious  that 
H  should  occur  in  two  different  works,      [J.  M.] 

BOKSELLI,  an  Italian  singer  who,  with  his 
wife  Elisabetta,  performed  in  comic  operas  in 
Ix)ndon  in  1789  and  90;  such  as  Martini's  'Cosa 
Jlara,'  Gazzaniga's  'Vendemmia,'  Pairiello's  *  Bar- 
biere,*  Cimarosa's '  Ninetta>'  and  operas  of  Tarchi, 
Fabrizi,  Bianchi,  Nasolini,  and  Federici.    [J.  M.] 

BORTNIANSKY  (ace  BARTNANSKY), 
DniiTBi,  called  the  Russian  Pslestripa,  was  bom 
at  Gloukoff,  a  village  of  the  Ukraine,  in  1 752,  and 
early  showed  remarkable  ability.  He  studied 
In  Moscow  and  in  Petersburg  under  Galuppi,  at 
that  time  Capellmeister  there.  Galuppi  soon  left 
Husria,  but  the  Empress  Catherine  supplied 
Ikniniansky  with  funds  to  follow  him  to  Venice 
( 1 768).  He  afterwards  studied  in  Bologna,  Rome, 
and  Naples.  The  motets  he  composed  at  this 
period  are  not  remarkable  except  for  richness  of 
hvmony.  Palschlich  counts  him  among  the 
opera-composers  then  in  Italy.  In  1779  ^®  '^ 
turned  to  Russia,  and  became  director  of  the 
Bmpress's  church-choir  (later — 1796 — called  the 
<  Imperial  Kapelle'),  which  he  Uioroughly  re< 
formed,  and  for  which  he  composed  35  9Mred 
concertos  in  4  parts,  10  concertos  for  double  choir, 
and  a  mass  fw  3  voices.  It  was  this  choir  which 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Boieldieu  when,  as 
<^pel-ma8ter  at  Petersburg,  he  was  commisrioned 


to  compose  the  music  for  Radne^s  'Athalie,* 
Bortniansky  has  the  merit  of  reducing  Russian 
church  muric  to  a  system.  He  died  Sept.  38 
(Oct.  9),  1835.  [F.  G.] 

BOSCHETTI,  SiOKOBA,  a  talented  soprano 
who  sang  in  London  in  comic  operas  about  the 
yeari 772.  She  acted  Rosalba  in  Piccinni's  '  Scdii- 
ava'  in  that  year  at  the  King's  Theatre.  [J.  M.] 

BOSCHI,   Giusxppi,  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Yiterbo,  was  the  most  celebrated  basso 
of  the  1 8th  centurv.      Of  his  early  life,   his 
teacher,  or  of  his  first  appearance,  absolutely 
nothing  is  known.    To  F^tis  his  very  name  is 
unknown.    Chrysander  (Handel,  i.  244)  believes 
him  to  be  the  ringer  of  the  extraordinary  part 
of  Polifeme  in  Handel's  early  cantata  at  Naples 
in  1 709,  a  portion  of  which  was  transferred  to 
'  Rinaldo.'     It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  on 
Feb.  34,  1 71 1,  he  sang  for  the  first  time  in 
London   the  part  of  Argante  in   that  opera 
(Handel's  first  in  London)  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.     It  is  strange  enough  that  Argante 
was  afterwards  sung  in  171 7  by  Berenstadt,  a 
German  alto,  and  in  1731  bv  Francesca  BertoUi, 
a  contralto.     After  this  there  is  a  blank  in 
Boschi's  history  until  Handel's  return  to  London* 
In  1730  we  find  him  again  supporting  with  his 
magnificent  voice  the  *Radamisto'  of  Handel, 
and  Buononcini's  'Astartus.'     It  is  very  pro- 
bable, but  not  certain,  that  he  was  the  original 
Polyphemus  of  'Ads  and  Galatea>'  performed 
privately  at  Cannons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos;  there  was  then  no  other  basso  here 
capable  of  singing  that  part,  and  Boechi  was 
already  singing  for  HandeL    In  the  same  year 
he  was  in  the  cast  of  *Muzio  Scevola,'  the 
third  act  of  which  was  Handel's,   as  also  in 
those  of  'Arsace'   by  Orlandini   and  Amadei, 
*L'Odio   e    rAmore'    (anonymous),  and   Buo* 
noncini's  'Crispo.'     On  Dec.  9,  1731,  he  took 
part   in   the   first   representation   of   Handel's 
< FlcHridante,'  and  on  Jan.  is,  1733,  in  that  of 
'Ottone,'  and  of  'Flavio'  on  May  14;  berides 
whioh  he  sang  in  the  'Coriolano'  of  Ariosti,  and 

*  Famace '  of  Buononcini,  and  in  1 7  3  4  in  Handel's 

*  Giulio  Cesare '  and  *  Tamerlane,  Ajiosti's  '  Ar* 
taserse '   and    '  Yespasiano,'   and    Buononcini's 

*  Calfumia.'  From  this  date  he  sang  for  Handel 
in  all  the  operas  during  1735,  6,  7,  and  8.  In 
1 738  he  sang  in  '  Siroe,'  *  Tolomeo,'  and  a  revival 
of  'Radamisto.'  Then  came  the  break-up  of 
the  con^kany,  and  Boschi's  name  appears  no 
more.  WheUier  he  died,  or  retired  to  lus  native 
country,  he  was  succeeded  in  1739  by  J.  G, 
Riemschneider.  It  was  unfortunate- for  Boschi, 
with  his  fine  Toice  and  execution,  that  he 
appeared  in  Handel's  early  time,  when  the 
operas  were  written  chiefly  for  women  and 
evirati;  when  tenors  were  rarely  employed, 
and  the  basso  only  recognised  as  a  disagreeable 
necesrity.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period 
Handel  began  to  write  more  freely  for  basses, 
and  some  fine  airs  fell  to  the  share  of  Boschi, 
such,   for   example,   as   'Finche   lo  strale'    in 

*  Floridante,'    '  No,    non    temere  *    and    *  Del 


minaociar'  in  'Ottone,'  'Tu 
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And  'Respira  almeB*  in  'Tolomeo.'  Hii  voice 
was  very  powerful,  and  he  could  hold  his  own 
against  Handers  accompaniments,  which  ap- 
peared very  noisy  to  critics  of  those  dajrs.  In 
a  satire  called  'Harlequin  Horace,  or  iJie  Art 
of  Modem  Poetry,'  1735,  this  line  occurs, — 
'And  Boschi-like  be  always  in  a  rage/ 

to  which  the  following  note  is  appended:  'A 
useful  performer  for  several  years  in  the  Italian 
operas,  for  if  any  of  the  audience  chanced  un- 
happily to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  these  soothing 
entertainments,  he  never  failed  of  rousing  them 
up  again,  and  by  the  extraordinary  fury  both 
of  his  voice  and  action,  made  it  manifest  that, 
though  only  a  tailor  by  profession,  be  was  nine 
times  more  a  man  Hmo.  any  of  his  fellow- 
warblers.*  His  wife,  Fbutcesca  Vakini.  a  con- 
tralto, had  been  a  great  ninger,  but  came  to 
London  when  much  past  her  prime  and  her 
voice  failing.  She  sang  in  1711  as  Goffredo  in 
Handel's  'Rinaldo' ;  but  in  171 3  this  was  given 
to  Margarita  de  TEpine,  and  Boschi's  wife  ap- 
peared no  more.  [J.  M.] 

BOSIO,  Angioluta,  bom  at  Turin  Augtlst 
33,  1830,  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists,  both 
musical  and  dramatic.  She  was  educated  at 
Milan,  and  learned  singing  under  Cataneo.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
July  1846,  in  'I  Due  Foeoari'  at  Milan.  After 
a  short  time  she  went  to  Verona,  and  thence  to 
Copenhagen,  confirming  at  each  place  the  promise 
of  excellence  which  she  had  already  given.  At 
Copenhagen  no  effort  was  spared  to  retain  her 
for  a  prolonged  engagement,  but  the  climate  was 
intolerably  to  her.  She  next  M>peared  at  Madrid, 
where  she  was  enthusiasticaUy  applauded,  and 
her  re-engagement  demanded  unanimously.  In 
1848  she  appeared  in  Paris  in  'I  Due  Foscari,' 
but  this  time  without  effect.  She  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  Havana,  and  thence  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  At  all  these  places 
■he  was  much  admired.  In  1851  she  returned 
to  Europe,  and  married  a  Greek  gentleman  named 
Xindavelonis.  She  was  engi^^  for  the  next 
season  by  Mr.  Gve  at  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
her  d^but  in  'LElisir  d'Amore,'  July  15,  1853. 
Of  her  periion  all  could  judge;  but  her  voice 
seemed  wiry,  strange,  perpetually  out  of  tune, 
and  her  execution  wild  and  ambitious.  Never 
was  a  first  appearance  more  scant  in  musical 
promise  of  one  who  was  destined  during  her 
short  career  to  become  so  deservedly  great  a 
fibvourite.  But  Madame  Boeio  was  curiously 
made  up  of  contradictions.  Her  featiures  were 
irregular  and  ill-formed;  yet  on  the  stage  she 
was  so  pleasing  as  to  be  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
'Beaux  yeux.  'Next  to  Madame  Sonti^,  she 
was  the  most  ladylike  person  whom  I,*  sajrs  Mr. 
Chorley,  'have  seen  on  the  stage  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  She  had  a  certain  condescending  grace- 
fulness, which  made  up  for  coldness.  This 
demeanour,  and  her  happy  taste  in  dress,  had 
no  small  influence  on  the  rapid  growth  of  her 
popularity,  which  grew  to  exceed  that  of  Madame 
rersiani,   whom   she  replaced,   and  whom  by 
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many  she  was  thought  to  surpass,  though  in  no 
respect  her  equal  as  a  singer.*    At  the  end  of  this 
season  she  made  her  fint  hit  in  'I  Puritani,' 
taking  the  place  of  Grisi,  who  had  declined  to  sing. 
This  was  the  turning  point  of  Boeio*s  fortune. 
During  the  winter  she  was  the  prima  donna  at 
Paris,  and  reappeared  in  the  next  spring  in  London 
in  'Matilda  di  Shabran,* '  Jeesonda,*  md  'Rigo- 
letto.*    The  latter  was  produced  May  14.     'Her 
ga^  handsome  &ce,  her  winning  mezzosoprano 
voice,  not  without  a  Cremona  tone  in  it,  redeeming 
the  voice  from  luscionsnees^  and  her  neat,  lively 
execution,  were  all  displayed  in  this  part,  short 
as  it  is.*    From  this  date  JBodo  met  with  nothing 
bat  most  brilliant  success.     In  1854  she  re- 
appeared in  'II  Barbiere,*  and  the  critics  bad 
no  words  too  glowing  to  express  their  admiration. 
In  '  I  Puritani*  she  warn,  with  the  exception  of 
course  of  Grisi,  the  best  Elvira  that  had  been 
seen.     The  winter  season  found  her  again  in 
Paris,  and  the  spring  of  1855  in  London  at  the 
Royal   Itab'an  Opera, — in    'Emani*  and  *Le 
Comte  Ory.*     She  sang  at  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val,receivingj£3oo  for  four  days.   That  same  year 
she  accepted  an  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  terms  being  100,000  francs  for  four  mcmths, 
with  a  guaranteed  benefit  of  15,000  fnnca  and 
a  permission  to  sing  at  private  concerts.    Her 
success  was  extrao^inary.     Thenoe  she  went 
to  Moscow.     In  1856  she  returned  to  Covent 
Garden.    Her  most  remarkable  performance  was 
in  '  La  Traviata,*  in  which  she  presented  a  Tery 
different  reading  of  the  character  to  that  of  Mile. 
Piccolomini  at  the  other  house.    In  1857  she  re- 
I  appeared  in  '  La  Traviata,*  and  in  'Fra  Diavolo* 
!  with  Gardoni  and  Ronconl.    In  1858,  after  again 
singing   at   St.   Petersburg  with    the   greatest 
success,  she  returned  to  London  in  May  and 
reappeared  at  the  new  theatre,  Covent  Garden. 
Returning    again   to   St.   Petersbuig    she   was 
nominated  premiere  cantatrice,  an  honour  never 
bestowed  before.    On  April  13,  1859,  she  sud- 
denly died.     Her  delicate  constitution  could  not 
endure  the  rigorous  climate  of  Russia.     Never 
was  the  loss  of  an  admired  singer  and  charming 
artist  more  acutely  felt  by  the  whole  musictu 
public.     She  was  buried  with  public  ceremonial^ 
April  15,  in  the  cathedral  vaults  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. [J.  M.] 
BOTTfiE  DE  TOULMON,  an  amateur,  who 
was  Librarian  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  from 
Aug.  1 83 1  till  his  death ;  bom  at  Paris  May  15, 
1797,  died  there,  from  an  attack  brought  on  by 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  March  33,  1850.     His 
merits  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  those  of  de- 
votion and  perseverance.    According  to  F^tis* 
account  (Biogr.  Univ.)  he  was  incompetent  and 
inaccurate,  and  his  works — ^treatises  on  musical 
history  and  archseology,  of  which  F^tis  grlvea  a 
list — appear  not  to  be  trustworthy.    But  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  music  for 
having  published  the  catalogue  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  Cherubini,  which  was  kept  up  year  by 
year  by  that  master,  and  published  after  his  deata 
under  the  title  of  'Notice  des  Manuscrits  Auto- 
graphes  de  Musique  compost  par  feu  M.  L.  C.  Z 
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8.  Ghernbim,  exsurintendant  de  la  mosique  du  roi, 
DirecteuT  du  Conservatoire  de  muaique,  Com- 
mandeur  de  Tordre  ro^^ale  de  la  legion  a  honneor, 
Membie  de  Tlnstitut  de  France,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Paris,  chez  les  prindpaux  editeun  de  musique, 
1843.*  It  is  an  bvo.  pamphlet  of  36  pages,  with 
a  short  prefiice  by  M.  Bott^  de  Toulmon,  and 
a  notice  to  intending  purchasers,  for  whom  it  was 
made  public.    It  is  now  very  rare.  [6.] 

BOTTOMLEY,  Joseph,  bom  at  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  in  1 786,  at  a  very  early  age  evinced 
a  strong  predilection  for  music,  and  so  quickly 
profited  by  the  instruction  he  received  as  to  be 
able  at  seven  years  of  age  to  perform  a  violin 
oonoerto  in  public.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  renH>ved  to  Manchester,  where  he  studied 
under  Grimshaw,  organist  of  St.  «f  ohn*s  Church, 
and  Watts,  leader  of  the  concerts.  By  the  advice 
of  the  latter  he  took  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
Yaniewicz,  then  in  Manchester.  At  fifteen  he 
was  articled  to  Lawton,  organist  of  St.  Peter  s, 
Leeds.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  went 
to  London,  and  studied  pianoforte  playing  under 
Woelfl.  Li  1807  he  was  appointed  orgamst  of 
the  parish  church  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  but 
resided  and  taught  chiefly  in  Halifax.  In  1820 
he  was  chosen  organist  of  the  parish  church, 
Sheffield.  Bottomiey  published  several  of  his 
oompositions  for  the  pianoforte,  and,  in  1 816,  a 
■mall  dictionary  of  music  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOUCHE  FERMfiE,  X— i.e.  with  shut 
mouth — vocalisation  without  words,  with  the 
teeth  closed  and  the  lips  nearly  so;  a  trick 
occasionally  adopted  by  composers.  Examples 
may  be  found  amongst  the  German  part-songs, 
and  also  in  Crounod*s  works.  There  have  b^n 
singing  masters  who  recommended  the  practice 
to  their  pupils,  under  an  idea  that  it  strengthened 
the  breathing  power  without  distressing  the 
vocal  organs.  Beethoven  never  wrote  anything 
d.  how^e  fermit,  but  he  alludes  to  the  practice 
in  a  droll  letter  (Sept<  23,  1824)  to  Hauschka, 
conferring  on  him  the  *  lutendanz '  of  all  *  Sing- 
und-Brumm-Vereine.'  [W.  H.  C] 

BOUCHER,  Albxakdbe  Jean,  a  well-known 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 770.  It  is  related 
that  he  played  at  the  court  when  only  six,  and 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  when  eight  years  of  age. 
Jn  1787  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointtd  solo-violinist  to  the  king,  and  associated 
as  a  quartet -p!ayer  with  Boccherini.  In  1806 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1820  began  to 
^»vel  over  Europe,  exciting  everywhere,  if  not 
the  unconditional  approbation  of  artists  and 
critics,  at  any  rate  the  admiration  and  curiosity 
of  the  general  public  by  his  extraordinary  per- 
formances. In  1844  he  returned  to  France, 
settled  at  Orleans,  and  died  at  Paris  in  186 1. 

Possessed  undoubtedly  of  an  exceptional  talent 
for  execution,  Boucher  was  not  a  little  of  a 
musical  charlatan.  Spohr  made  his  personal 
acquaintance  at  Brussels  in  181 9,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  follows:  'His  fiice  bore  a  remarkable 
likeness  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte's,  and  he  had 
arideiitly  carefully  studied  the  banished  emperor's 
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way  of  bearing  himself  lifting  his  hat,  taking 
snuff,*  etc.  (Selbstbiog.  ii.  73).  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  a  town  where  he  intended  giving  a 
concert,  he  practised  these  tricks  on  the  public 
walks  and  in  the  theatre,  in  or<ler  to  attract  the 
curiosity  of  the  public;  he  even  managed  to 
spread  a  rumour  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
existing  governments  on  account  of  his  likeness 
to  Napoleon,  because  his  i^pearance  was  likely  to 
revive  the  sympathies  of  the  masses  for  that  great 
man.  He  certainly  advertised  a  concert  at  Lflle 
in  these  terms  :  '  Une  malheureuse  ressemblanoe 
me  force  de  m*expatrier ;  je  donnerai  done  avant 
de  quitter  ma  belle  patrie,  un  concert  d'adieux,' 
etc.  He  also  styled  himself  'U  Alexandre  des 
Violons.* 

In  his  proficiency  in  the  execution  of  double 
stops,  the  staccato,  and  other  technical  diffi- 
culties, he  appears  to  have  been  only  surpassed  by 
Paganini,  and  we  are  assured  by  competent  con- 
temporary critics  that  he  now  and  then  played 
a  slow  movement  with  ravishing,  if  somewhat 
extravagant,  expression.  But  whatever  powers 
of  execution  his  performances  may  have  shown, 
i^  as  Spohr  states,  he  altogether  spoiled  a  quar- 
tet of  Haydn  by  tasteless  additions,  we  must  con- 
clude that  he  was  but  an  indifferent  musician. 
After  what  we  know  of  his  general  character 
as  an  artist,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he 
not  unfrequently  wound  up  a  furious  passage  by 
intentionally  upsetting  the  bridge  of  his  violin 
as  a  climax,  and  that  he  used  to  perform  quite 
as  much  by  the  action  of  the  £Ebce  and  legs  as  of 
the  bow. 

Boucher's  wife  was  a  clever  player  on  the 
harp,  but  seems  to  have  adopted  her  husband's 
doubtful  means  of  winning  the  applause  of  the 
public.  She  used  to  play  duets  for  piano  and 
harp,  with  one  hand  on  each  instnmient.  [P.  D.] 

BOULANGER,  Mme.  Mabib  Julie  (n^ 
HaUigner),  bom  1786,  died  1850;  a  dramatic 
singer.  She  studied  in  the  Conservatoire  under 
Pluitade  and  Garat,  and  made  her  d<^but  with 
immense  success  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  181 1. 
Her  voice  was  fine,  her  execution  brilliant,  and 
her  acting  fuU  of  character  and  intelligence. 
Her  most  successful  rdles  were  those  of  soubrettes 
and  maid-servants.  She  remained  on  the  stage 
till  1845,  but  her  voice  had  failed  some  time 
previoudy.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOURGEOIS,  L0UI8,  writer  on  the  theory  of 
music,  bom  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century.  He  followed  Calvin  in  1541  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  cantor  of  one  of  the 
churches,  but  quarrelled  With  the  presbytery, 
who  would  not  allow  him  to  introduce  a  har- 
monised version  of  the  Psalms  in  public  worship. 
He  threw  up  his  post,  and  returned  in  1557  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  still  living  in  1561,  but 
after  that  date  all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  His 
great  work  is  'Le  droict  ohemin  de  musique,' 
etc.  (Geneva,  1550).  In  this  he  proposed  a  new 
system  of  notation,  which  was  accepted  not  only 
by  the  Protestants,  but  by  all  French  musicians^ 
and  not  finally  aband<Hied  tm  the  beginning  of 
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the  I9ih  century.    Boaigeoi«  publiahed  Beyeral 
Bets  of  PsalmB  in  four  parts.  [F.  6.] 

BOURGEOIS,  Louis  Thomas,  dramatic  com- 
poser, bom  at  Fontaine  TEydque  in  1676.  fie 
was  counter-tenor  at  the  Grand  Op^  in  Paris 
in  1708,  but  in  1 71 1  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
oomposinff.  In  1713  he  produced  'Les  Amours 
d^gids^s,  and  in  171 5  'Lea  plaisirs  de  la  paix.' 
He  was  chapel-master  at  Tout  in  17 16,  and  after- 
wards at  Strasbourg.  He  died  in  Paris  in  great 
poverty,  Jan.  1 750.  He  composed  sixteen  operas 
(for  list  see  F^tis)  and  many  cantatas.      [F.  G.] 

BOUBGES,  Clementike  de,  eminent  com- 
poser of  the  1 6th  century.  Her  husband  was 
killed  fighting  against  the  Huguenots  in  1560, 
and  she  died  of  grief  Sept.  30  in  the  following 
year.  Her  compositions  deserve  to  be  rauikea 
with  those  of  the  great  composers  of  her  time. 
A  four-part  chorus,  '  Da  bei  rami/  by  her  is  in« 
eluded  in  Paix*s  '  Oigel-tabuktur-Buch.*  [F.  G.] 

BOUBGES,  Jean  Maubioe,  distinguished 
musical  critic,  bom  at  Bordeaux  Dec.  a,  181  a; 
came  early  to'  Paris,  and  studied  composition 
under  Barbereau.  In  1 859  he  became  joint-editor 
of  the  'Bevue  et  Gazette  musicale,  the  high 
reputation  of  which  paper  is  in  great  measure 
owing  to  him.  In  1846  <  Sultana,'  an  opera  of 
his,  was  successfully  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Gomique.  He  made  an  excellent  translation  of 
the  words  of  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah.'  He  died 
in  1868,  after  an  illness  of  many  years.     [F.  G.] 

BOUBBfiE.  A  dance  of  French  origin,  which 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  province  of  Au- 
treigne.  According  to  other  authorities,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  Spanii£  dance,  from  Biscay,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  still  practised.  The  bourr^e  is  often 
to  be  found  in  the  older  suites,  especially  in  those 
of  Bach,  and  is  of  a  rapid  tempo,  in  common 
(allabreve)  time.  In  its  general  character  it 
presents  some  features  of  analogy  with  the  Ga- 
votte, from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be 
distinguished ;  first,  because  it  is  in  allabreve 
time,  that  is,  with  only  two  beats  in  the  bar, 
whereas  the  gavotte  has  four;  and  secondly, 
that  the  latter  begins  on  the  third  crotchet  in  the 
bar,  while  the  bouir^  always  commences  on  the 
fourth.  like  most  of  the  older  dance-movements, 
it  consists  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  repeated. 
In  Bach's  suites,  a  second  bourr^e  frequently 
follows  the  first,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  sym- 
phony or  sonata,  a  trio  follows  a  minuet,  after 
which  the  first  bourr^  is  repeated.  There  is  a 
good  modem  example  in  Sullivan's  music  to  the 
*  Merchant  of  Venice.'  [E.  P.] 

BOUSQUET,  Georoes,  composer  and  critic, 
bom  at  Perpignan  181 8,  died  at  St.  Cloud  1854 ; 
entered  the  Conservatoire  as  violin  pupil;  won 
the  Grand  Prix  in  1838 ;  and  his  compositions 
while  he  held  the  prize,  particularly  two  masses 
(Bome,  1839-40),  excited  hopes  of  a  brilliant 
career.  But  lis  first  opera,  '  Le  Mousquetaire,' 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  1844,  was  a 
failure.  *Taburin  (185a)  met  with  better  sue- 
For  three  seasons   Bousquet  conducted 
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the  orchestra  at  the  Th^&tre  Italien.  He  eoii« 
tributed  articles  to  the  'Bevue  et  Gasette  mu- 
sicale.' [M.  C.  C] 
BOW.  The  strings  of  the  various  instruments 
of  the  violin  tribe  are  made  to  vibrate  by  fraction 
with  the  hair  of  the  bow.  Like  the  violin, 
the  bow  went  through  many  progressive  phases, 
till,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  it  acquired  its 
present  shape,  which  seems  to  leave  no  room  for 
improvement.  The  bow  with  which  the  Bbbbo 
(the  oldest  stringed  instrument  played  with  the 
bow  with  which  we  are  acquainted)  was  played, 
had  the  form  of  the  weapon  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  The  stick  was  much  bent,  and  a  cord 
or  string  was  tied  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
(Fig.  I.) 


Fig.  I .  Fig.  a.        Fig.  3.         Fig.  4. 

(1620.)  (1640.)  (i66o.) 

In  pictures  of  the  13th  century  we  notice 
something  like  a  nut  and  head,  and  hair  was 
possibly  used  in  place  of  the  cord.  Tho  bow 
now  gradually  loses  more  and  more  the  actual 
bow-^pe  (Figs,  a,  3,  4) ;  the  head  is  distinct 
from  the  stick,  and  the  nut  is  no  longer  a  portion 
of  the  stick,  but  is  attached  to  it  by  a  wire. 
On  the  top  of  the  stick  a  narrow  piece  of  in- 
dented iron  is  fixed,  on  which  the  wire  is  hooked, 
and  thus  the  hair  made  tighter  or  looser  at  plea- 
sure. (Fig.  5.)  The  next  step  consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  a  screw  for  the  wire  and  in* 
dented  iron,  by  which  the  tension  of  the  hair 
could  be  perfectly  regulated.  This  was  Corelli's 
bow.  (Fig.  6.)  It  was  made  of  light  wood,  the 
stick  perfectly  straight,  hardly  if  at  all  elastic, 
and  very  short.  Tartini's  bow  (Fig.  7)  was  con« 
siderabfy  longer,  the  wood  thinner,  and  more 
elastic. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  centiury  Francois 
ToDRTE  brought  the  art  of  bow-making  to  po^ 
fection,  and  created  a  model  on  whi<£  no  im* 
provement  has  been  yet  made.    In  fact  his  bow- 
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combinef  all  the  qualities  required  io  enable  the 
player  to  follow  out  eYeary  conceivable  nuance  of 
tone  and  movement  —  ligbtness,  firmness,  and 
elasticity.  The  stick  of  the  modem  violin  bow 
(Fig.  8)  is  made  of  Brazilian  lance-wood  {Dtb- 
gttetia  quitarensii)  or  of  Snake-wood  {Bronmum 
auhUtix) ;  it  is  cut  straight,  following  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  and  afterwards  slightly  bent  by  ex- 
posure to  heat.    Although  many  triaU  have  been 
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Fig.  6. 
(1700,) 


Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 

(«740.) 


made  no  wood  has  been  found  to  possess  the 
necessary  qualities  in  the  same  degree  as  those 
mentioned. 

The  nut  (<;,  Fig.  9)  is  made  either  of  ebony 
or  tortoise-shell.  For  violin,  tenor,  and  violon- 
cello bows  white  horse-hair  is  used ;  for  double- 
base  bows  (which  are  made  of  beech  wood)  black. 


Fig.  9.        y  h 

The  hur  (6)  is  inserted  in  the' head  (e^  and  the 
nut  of  the  bow,  and  can  be  madK.ti^ter  or  looser 
by  turning  the  screw  {d). 

The  haSr  from  the  tail  of  stallions  is  preferred, 
BB  being  stronger,  more  even,  and  free  from 
greasiness.  The  friction  on  the  string  is  incroBised 
by  the  application  of  rosin.  From  175  to  250 
hairs  are  put  into  a  violin  bow.  Tourte  fixed 
the  length  of  a  violin-bow  to  29-29^  inches^ 


of  a  tenor  bow  to  29,  and  of  a  violoncello  bow  to 
2R^-28-|.  The  bows  of  Tourte's  own  make  are 
BtiU  considered  the  best,  and  command  a  high 
price ;  though  not  a  few  modem  bow-makers 
have  turned  out  veiy  good  bows,  which  freouently 
go  under  his  name.  [P.  D.J 

BOWING.  This  term  Is  used  in  a  twofold 
sense,  corresponding  to  the  German  terms  'Bo- 
genflihrung'  and  'Strichart'  respectively.  In  the 
first  it  designates  in  a  general  way  the  action  of 
the  bow  on  stringed  instraments,  and  in  that 
sense  we  speak  of  a  style  and  method  of  bow- 
ing, or  of  Uie  bowing  of  a  player.  In  the  second 
it  means  the  particular  manner  in  which  a  phrase 
or  passage  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  signs  by 
which  such  a  manner  is  usually  marked ;  and  in 
that  sense  we  speak  of  the  bowing  of  a  phrase 
or  passage. 

I.  Bowing  {BogtnfUhrung),  While  the  left 
hand  of  the  violm-player  fixes  the  tone,  and 
thereby  does  that  which  for  the  piano-player  is 
already  done  by  the  mechanism  of  the  instra- 
ment, — and  while  his  correctness  of  intonation 
(supposing  his  ear  to  be  accurate)  depends  on  the 
prdidency  of  his  left  hand,  as  with  the  piano- 
player  it  depends  on  the  tuner*s  proficiency, — it 
is  the  action  of  the  violinist's  right  hand,  his 
bowing,  which,  analogous  to  the  pianist's  touch, 
makes  the  sound  spring  into  life;  it  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  bow  that  the  player  realises 
his  ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  *  bowing'  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
dilficult  parts  of  the  art  of  violin-playing,  and 
that  the  excellence  of  a  player,  and  even  of  a 
whole  school  of  violin-playing,  to  a  great  extent 
depends  on  its  method  of  bowing,  llie  progress 
of  the  art  of  bowing  closely  followed  the  griwlual 
perfection  of  the  bow  itselt^  As  long  as  the  stick 
of  the  bow  was  sti^  and  unpliable  and  the  hair 
could  not  be'lKacle  tighter  or  looser  at  pleasure, 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  an  art  of  bowing ;  for 
that  art  can  only  be  practised  with  an  eUstio 
bow,  which  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure  of 
the  fingers.  As  long  as  the  violin-player  had 
merely  to  double  £e  singers'  part,  no  other 
naanees  but  piano  and  forto  were  required  from 
him.  These  the  stiff  bow  could  produce,  but 
nothing  more.     When  at  the  beginning  of  the  \ 

18th  centuiY  the  violin  began  to  emancipato  //  -^ 
Ufielf  from  the  position  of  a  mere  aooompanyist, 
and  entered  on  its  glorious  career  of  a  solo- 
instrument,  under  such  masters  as  Corelli  and 
Vivaldi,  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  bow 
that  it  could  acquire  the  faculty  of  producing 
various  nuanctM  and  shades  of  tone.  Tartini  was 
the  first  to  make  the  stick  at  all  elastic,  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  the  next  great  advancer 
of  the  art  of  bowing.  His  work,  'L'Arto  dell' 
Aroo,'  probably  gives  us  a  correct  idea  of  the 
bowing  of  his  time.  A  full  broad  tone,  a  variety 
of  combinations  of  tied  and  detached  notes,  ar- 
peggios with  firm  bow  (no  'springing  bow*  as 
yet), — are  the  main  features  of  his  bo^^ng.  The 
full  development,  however,  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  violin  was  only  possible  with  the  modem 
bow,  as  first  made  by  Toiut^  of  Paris.     The 
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thin,  bent,  eUuitio  stick  of  his  bow  enables  the 
player  to  follow  out  the  slightest  gradations  of 
tone  from  the  fullest  forte  to  the  softest  piano,  to 
mark  all  kinds  of  strong  and  gentle  accents,  to 
execute  staccato,  legato,  saltato,  and  arpeggio  pas- 
sages. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  classical  Paris 
school  of  violin-playing  availed  itself  of  all  these 
advantages  of  Tourte*s  invention ;  their  bowing 
does  not  show  very  g^reat  progress  beyond  Tartini 
and  his  school,  and  even  Spohr  does  not  ad- 
vance materially  upon  them.  But  with  Paganini 
a  new  era  opened  in  the  art.  He  uses  freely 
almost  every  imaginable  movement  of  the  bow — 
he  adds  to  the  firm  slow  staccato  the  quick  stac- 
cato of  many  notes — he  develops  the  movement 
of  the  wrist  to  the  highest  perfection,  enabling 
him  to  execute  all  kinds  of  bowing  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
method  of  bowing  was  altogether  favourable  to  a 
good  musical  style  of  playing,  which  requires  as 
Its  first  essential  breadth  of  tone.  Now  this  can 
only  be  produced  by  a  perfectly  quiet  manage- 
ment of  the  bow,  hardly  compatible  with  Paga- 
nini's  style  of  bowing. 

It  is  the  merit  of  the  modem  German  school, 
represented  chiefly  at  the  Vienna  and  Leipzig 
Conservatoires,  and  by  the  greatest  of  moaern 
violinists,  Joachim,  to  have  combined  the  funda- 
mental qualities  of  all  good  bowing  with  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  Paganini's  style, 
without  following  onesidedly,  as  the  modem 
French  school  has  done,  his  brilliant  but  ex- 
travagant example,  and  thereby  losing  the  true 
dignity  of  style  handed  down  from  Corelli  and 
Tartini  to  Yiotti,  Bode,  Spohr,  and  our  day. 

2.  Bowing  {Strichart),  To  the  correct  and 
tmthful  rendering  of  a  musical  phrase  or  passage 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  it  is  essential  that  an 
appropriate  bowing  should  be  chosen,  or,  if 
already  given  by  the  composer,  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  This  appears  sdf-evident,  if  we  con- 
sider how  one  and  the  same  passage,  bowed  in 
two  different  ways,  may  produce  two  entirely 
different  effects.  A  succession  of  notes,  intended 
1^  the  composer  to  be  played  as  a  legato  passage, 
and  therefore  with  as  little  changing  of  bow  as 
possible,  would,  if  played  with  detadied  strokes* 
of  the  bow,  entirely  lose  its  character.  And 
again,  to  give  a  well-known  example,  what  would 
become  of  the  light  and  sparkling  passages  of  one 
of  Mendelssohn  s  Scherzi,  if  the  staccato  notes 
were  played  legato?  Its  character  would  be 
destroyed  so  as  to  become  almost  irrecognisable. 
True,  the  old  masters  left  it  more  or  less  to  the 
discretion  of  the  performer  to  choose  an  impro- 
priate bowing  for  the  different  parts  of  their 
compositions,  and  trusted  to  their  artistic  feeling 
and  tact  in  this  respect.  Nay,  if  we  go  back  to 
Handel  and  Bach,  we  often  find  what  can  only  be 
called  a  mere  sketch  of  a  passage.  Bach,  in  his 
celebrated  Violin  Solos  repeatedly  gives  long  suc- 
cessions of  chords  in  three  and  four  parts,  merely 
adding  the  word  '  arpeggio/  and  leaving  it  to  the 
player  to  execute  them  with  a  variety  of  bowings 
of  his  own  choice  and  invention.  However,  the 
modem  masters — partly  since  Mozart  and  Haydn, 
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and  absolutely  since  Beethoven— have  given  ap 
this  imperfect  way  of  notation,  just  as  &ey  gave 
up  writmg  figured  basses  instead  of  explicit  ac- 
companiments, and  at  the  present  time  a  com- 
poser very  rarely  omits  to  indicate  the  bowing 
with  which  he  intends  each  passage  to  be  exe^ 
cuted.  With  the  tendency  of  all  modem  com- 
posers since  Beethoven  and  Schubert  to  bring 
the  characteristic  and  descriptive  power  of  musio 
more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  advanced  tedmique  of  modem 
violin -playing  should  have  developed  a  great 
number  of  new  varieties  of  bowing,  in  <mier  to 
do  justice  to  all  the  subtle  nuancu  which  were  to 
be  rendered. 

In  orchestral  performances  and  in  the  playing 
of  chamber-music  it  is  chiefly  uniformity  of 
bowing  which  is  to  be  aimed  at,  and  which 
alone  ensures  a  well-balanced  unanimous  effect. 
The  undeniable  excellency  of  the  orchestral 
performances  at  the  concerts  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  at  the  Gewandhaus -concerts  in 
Leipzig,  at  the  Crystal  PaUce  Saturday  Concerts, 
and  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  is  owing  at 
least  as  much  to  the  enforcement  of  uniform 
bowing  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  and  leaders 
of  the  bands  as  to  the  careful  observance  of 
the  pianos,  fortes,  and  other  dynamic  signs. 

A  number  of  signs  are  used  in  musical  notation 
to  indicate  various  ways  of  bowing:  (i)  a  slur 
^^"^  indicates  that  all  the  notes  under  the  slur 
are  to  be  played  in  one  stroke  of  the  bow; 
legato.  (2)  A  slur  with  dots,  r. .  T,  means  either 
staccato  or  saltato  in  one  stroke ;  while  the  ab- 
sence of  a  slur  indicates  that  every  note  is  to  be 
done  by  a  separate  stroke.  (3)  Dots  or  dashes 
over  the  notes  ( •  •  •  or  f  *  * )  mean  sharp  short 
strokes,  either  witli  firm  bow  (martell^)  or  with 
springing  bows  (spicato  or  saltato).  (4)  LI  <'>'  11 
means  a  downstroke,  from  the  nut  of  the  bow  to- 
wards the  head ;  y  or  A  an  upstroke.       [P.  D.] 

BOWLEY,  Robert  Kanzow,  the  son  of  a 
boot-maker  at  Charing  Cross,  was  bom  May  13, 
1 81 3.  He  was  bred  to  his  father's  business, 
and  succeeded  him  in  it.  His  first  knowledge 
of  music  was  acquired  by  association  with  the 
choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  he  pursued  his  studies  vigorously. 
Whilst  still  a  youth  he  joined  a  small  society 
called  '  The  Benevolent  Society  of  Musical  Ama- 
teurs,* of  which  he  afterwards  became  conductor. 
In  1834  he  was  one  of  the  committee  who 
promoted  and  carried  out  the  'Amateur  Musical 
Festival'  at  Exeter  Hall.  About  the  same  time 
he  became  organist  of  the  Independent  Chapel  in 
Orange  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and  continued 
so  for  several  years.  In  Octob^,  1834,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Sao^  Harmonic 
Society,  then  in  its  infimcy,  and  was  soon 
afterwsjxls  elected  a  member  of  its  committee. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  socieW's  now  mag- 
nificent musical  library  in  1837  ^""^  Bowley  was 
appointed  its  librarian,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  1854,  when  he  was  chosen  treasurer,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  his  death.  During  the 
entire  period  of  his  connectipn  with  jthe  societ/ 
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lie  laboured  incessantly  to  promote  its  welfare 
and  advance  its  reputation,  and  instigated  most 
of  the  steps  which  have  tended  to  place  it  in 
its  present  high  position.  The  scheme  of  cele- 
bcating  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Handel 
by  performances  of  his  music  on  a  scale  of 
unprecedented  magnitude,  and  which  event- 
ually led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Handel 
Festivals  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  originated 
by  him.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  General 
manager  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  post 
he  proved  himself  to  be  undoubtedly  '  the  nght 
man  in  the  riglit  place,*  and  where  he  remained 
till  hiB  death,  August  25,  1870.  The  energetic 
and  self-devoted  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  duties  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who 
were  associated  with  Mm.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOWMAN,  Henbt,  publiNhed  at  Oxford  in 
1677  a  thin  folio  volume  bearing  the  title  of 
'Songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  voyces  to  the 
Thorow-Bass.  With  some  Short  Simphonies. 
Collected  out  of  some  of  the  Select  Poems  of 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Cowley,  and  others,  and 
composed  by  Henry  Bowman,  Philo-Musi- 
cufl.      A  second  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
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»  BOYCE,  William,  Mus.  Doo.,  was  bom  at 

Joiners*  Hall,  Upper  Thames  Street  (of  which 
company  his  father,  a  cabinet  maker,  was 
beadle),  in  17 10.  He  became  a  chorister  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  under  Charles  King,  and,  on 
quitting  the  choir,  an  articled  pupil  of  Maurice 
Greene,  then  orgajiist  of  the  cathedraL  On  the 
expiration  of  his  articles  he  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  organist  of  Oxford  Chapel,  Vere  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  and  pursued  his  studies  under 
Dr.  Pepusch.    While  yet  a  young  man  Boyoe's 

^  hearing  became  much  impaired,  a  calamity  the 

greatest  that  can  befeJ  a  musician,  but  which,  in 
his  case,  did  not  lessen  the  ardour  with  which  he 
pursued  his  studies.  In  1736  he  gave  up  his 
appointment  at  Oxford  Chapel  upon  obtaining 
thct  post  of  organist  at  St.  Michael's,  Comhill, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
Joseph  Kelway  to  St.  Martin*s-in-the-Fields. 
On  June  21  in  the  same  year  he  was  sworn  into 
the  place  of  Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 

'  room  of  John  Weldon,  then  ktely  deceased.    He 

most  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  tliis  ofBce 
by  the  composition  of  many  fine  anthems  and 
services,  several  of  which  are  still,  and  will  long 
continue  to  be,  in  use  'in  quires  and  places 
where  they  sing.*  In  1737  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs 
of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  which 
office  he  held  for  several  years.    In  1740  he 

^  composed  the  music  for  John  Locknian's  oratorio 
'  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,* 
•nd  bad  it  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
About  the  same  time  he  set  two  odes  for  St. 
Cecilia*s  day,  one  written  by  Lockman,  the  other 
by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Yidal,  undermaster  of  West- 
minster School.  In  1743  be  produced  the 
■erenata  of  'Solpmon,*  written  by  Edward 
Moore,  which  was  eminently  successful,  and  one 


song  in  which  ('Softly  rise,  O  southern  breeze.' 
for  tenor  voice  with  bassoon  obligate)  retained 
its  popularity  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  is 
still  occasionally  heard.  In  1 749,  on  the  erection 
of  an  organ  in  the  church  of  AUhallows  the 
Great  and  Less,  Thames  Street,  Boyce  wa*? 
chosen  organist.  In  thd  same  year  he  was 
selected  to  compose  the  music  for  the  ode 
written  by  William  Mason  for  the  installation 
of  Henij  Pelham,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Chan- 
cellor or  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
ode,  with  Boyce^s  music,  was  performed  in  the 
Senate  House,  July  i,  1749,  *od  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  being  Commencement  Sunday,  an 
anthem  with  orchestral  accompaniment<i,  by 
Boyce.  was  performed  in  Great  St.  Mary's 
Church,  as  an  exercise  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music,  which  the  University  then  conferred 
on  him.  Both  these  compositions  were  soon 
afterwards  published  together.  In  the  same 
year  Bovce  appeaired  as  a  composer  for  the 
theatre  by  setting  Lord  Lansdowne's  masquei 
of  'Peleus  and  Thetis*  (introduced  into  his 
lordship's  alteration  of  'The  Merchant  of 
Veuice,^  entitled  'The  Jew  of  Venice*)  and 
Moses  Mendez's  musical  entertainment.  *Tl)e  . 
Chaplet*;  the  latter  of  which  met  with  great 
success.  In  1750  he  set  another  piece  of  the 
same  kind,  also  written  by  Mendez,  called 
'The  Shepherd's  Lottery.*  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Greene,  in  1675,  Dr.  Boyce  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  master  of  the  kings  band 
of  music,  and  conductor  of  the  annual  festi- 
vab  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St.  Paurs 
Cathedral.  In  the  former  capacity  he  was 
required  to  compose  music  for  the  new-year 
and  birth-day  odes  of  the  poet-laureate ;  in  the 
latter  he  voluntarily  composed  two  fine  anthems 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,  besides  addi- 
tional accompaniments  and  choruses  for  Purcell's 
Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  written  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day,  1694.  In  1758.  on  the  death  of  John 
Travers,  Boyce  was  appointed  one  of  the  or- 
ganists  of  ihe  Chapel  Royal,  upon  which  he 
resigned  his  places  at  St.  Michael's,  ComLill, 
and  AUhallows,  Thames  Street,  and,  his  dea&ess 
still  increasing,  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  re- 
moved to  Kensington,  where  he  employed  him- 
self principally  in  the  collection  and  editing  of 
the  materials  for  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known— 'Cathedral  Music,  being  a  collection  in 
score  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  composi- 
sitions  for  that  service  by  the  several  Engli-h 
masters  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.*  This 
work  was  projected  by  Dr.  Greene,  who  had 
commenced  collections  for  it,  but,  finding  his 
health  failing,  bequeathed  all  his  materials  to 
Dr.  Boyce,  with  a  request  that  he  would  com- 
plete the  work.  The  'Cathedral  Music'  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1760  and  the  last  in  1778.  This 
valuable  publication,  which  redounds  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  its  editor  for  diligence,  judgment 
and  scholarship,  produced  him  little  else  than 
fame,  its  sale  yielding  but  little  beyond  the  ex- 
penses of  production.  On  F^^'l\^'l79t  the 
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gout,  from  whicli  Bojce  had  long  suffered,  termi- 
nated the  blameless  life  of  this  most  amiable 
man  and  excellent  musician.  He  was  buried  on 
February  i6  with  uncommon  marks  of  respect, 
in  the  vault  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  of 
St.  PauFs  Cathedral.  In  the  year  following  his 
death  his  widow  published  a  volume  containing 
'Fifteen  Anthems  and  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate 
of  her  husband's  composition  ;  and  in  1790 
another  volume  containing  twelve  anthems  and 
a  service  was  publislied,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  These  anthems  and  services 
(with  others,  to  the  extent  in  all  of  forty-six 
anthems  and  five  services)  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  under  the  editorship  of 
Vincent  Novello,  In  1788  John  Ashley,  who 
had  purchased  the  plates  of  the  'Cathedral 
Music/  issued  a  reprint  of  it,  with  a  memoir  (by 
Sir  John  Hawkins)  and  a  portrait  (finely  en- 
graved by  Sherwin)  of  Boyce  prefixed.  In  1849 
a  new  edition,  with  additional  services  and 
anthems  and  new  lives  of  the  composers  was 
isKued  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Warren.  Be- 
sides the  compositions  above  mentioned,  Boyce 
produced  the  following :  —  Dryden*s  '  Secular 
Masque,*  1745;  twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  1 747 ;  a  concerto ;  eight  B3rmphonies ; 
'  Ode  to  Charity,'  composed  for  tiie  lieicester  In- 
firmary, containing  the  duet  for  tenor  and  bav, 
« Here  shall  soft  Charity  repair,*  which  long  re- 
mained an  indispensable  part  of  the  programme 
of  every  concert  given  in  aid  of  a  charity ;  itev. 
Walter  Harte's  paraphrase  of  part  of  Findar*s 
first  Pythian  ode,  1 740 ;  Masque  in  '  The  Tem- 
pest* ;  dirge  in  'Cymoeline* ;  dir^e  in  'Bomeo 
and  Juliet' ;  trio  in  'The  Winters  Tale* ;  two 
odes  in  Home*s  tragedy,  'Agis,*  1758;  besides 
many  songs  which  appeared  in  "Die  British 
Orpheus,*  'The  Vocal  Musical  Mask,*  etc.  A 
collection  of  Dr.  Boyce's  songs,  duets,  and 
cantatas,  entitled  'Lyra  Britannica,*  appeared 
from  time  to  ^me  in  several  books,  Boyce  s  only 
son  long  filled  a  respectable  position  in  the  best 
orchestras  as  a  double-bass  player. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Cathedral 
Music:-* 


VOL.1. 
TftlUi.  PreoM.  M.  and  E.  8err. 
Morley.  Burial  Senr.  O  mltw>r. 
flarrant,  ILaod  E.  Senr.  O  minor. 
Berln,     Do.   O  minor. 
Gn>b(mB,I>o.   V. 
OhOd,      Do.   Bmlnocb 
Boffen.   Dow   D. 
Blow.      Do.    A. 
AUrkh.  Do.   a 
Blow.      Do.   a 
Do.  Krrte  andOffpd  (triple  bma- 

■iire)0. 
14 


vol.il 

B«nr7  ^^ni.  FoU  Anth.,  0  Lord  the 

makor.  4  voIcm. 
Tanit,  F.A.  I  call  and  ery.  Br. 
Tye.  r.  ▲.  I  win  azalt  Tb6«.  4  T. 
Do.  (Snd  pC)  Sii«  onto  the  Lord. 

4t. 
rvnnt,  F.  1.   GUI  to  rwn 


4t. 
Do. F.  A.  Hide  not  Thoa.  4t. 
Bird.  F.  A.  O  Lord.  tarn.  A  t. 
Do.  F.  A.  (ftid  PC)  Bow  Thine 

ear.  O  Lord.  6  ▼. 
Do.  F.  A.  Sing  JorftUly.  e  ▼. 


flthbooa,  F.  A.  Hoeaana.  6  t. 
Da  F.  A.  Lift  up  your  headt.  8  ▼. 
Do.  F.  A.  Almighty  and  evarlaittDg. 

4t. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  dap  jronr  hands.  8  ▼. 
Do.  (Ind  pk) God  Is  guoe  ap.8  t. 
Batten,  F.  A.  Hear  vaj  prayer.  6  v. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  praise  the  Lord.  4  T. 
Do.  F.  A.  Delirrr  us,  O  Lord.  4  t. 
ChOd.  F.  A.  Praise  the  Lord.  4  ▼. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  Lord,  giant  the  King. 

4t. 
Do.  F.  A.  Sing  wo  merrily.  7  t. 
Rogers.  F.  A.  Behold  now.  4  t. 
Du.  F.  A.  Teach  me.  O  Lord  4  r. 
Blow.  V.  A.  God  Is  our  hope    8  t. 
Do.  V.  A.  O  God.  wberetoe  art 

Thouaheent.   6t. 
Do.  V.  A.  Save  me,  O  God.    4  t. 
Do.  F.  A.  The  Lord  hear  thee.  4  t. 
Do.  F.  A.  My  God,  my  God.  4  r. 
Aldrich,V.A.Outorthedeep.  4.T. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  glre  thanks.  6  ▼. 
Creyghton,  F.  A.  I  will  arise.  4  r. 
Pnre^,  V.  A.  OGod.  Thou  art  4  ▼. 
Do.  V.  A.  O  God.  Thou  hast.  «  ?k 
Do.  V.  A.  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  8  ▼. 
Goldwin.  V.  A.  I  have  set  God.  4  ▼. 
Clarke.  F.  A.  Praise  the  Lord.  O 
4T, 


Oroft,  V.  A.  God  Is  gWM  op.  4.  t. 

Do.  V.  A.  Put  me  not  to  rebuke.  4t. 
Weldoo.  V.  A.  In  Thee,  O  Lord.  4  T. 
Do.  V.  A.  Hear  my  cryfatg.  6t. 
Lawes  (Wm.).V.  A.  Hie  Lord  U 

my  light.  4t. 
Lock,  V.  A.  Lord  let    me  know 

mine  end.   5  t. 
Bnmi^reys,  V.  A.  Hare  mercy  up- 
on me.  8  T. 
Do.  V.  A.  O  Lord  my  God.   8  t. 
Blow.  V.  A.  I  was  in  the  Spirit. 

4r. 
Wise.  V.  A.  Prepare  ye  tha  way  of 

the  Lord.  4  ▼. 
Do.  V.  A.  Awake,  pot  on  thy 

strength.  St. 
Pnrcell.  V.  A-  Thy  way.O  God.  4t. 
Do.  V.  A.  Be  merciful.  8  t. 
Gbtrke.  V.  A.  How  long  wUt  Thou. 

It. 
Oroft,  V.  A.  O  praise  the  Lord.  8  T. 
Do.  V.  A.  Give  the  King.  6  t. 
8  Chants. 

VOLin. 
Bird,  V.  and  E.  Senr.  D  nin. 
Child.  Do.  D. 
Blow.  Do.  E  mln. 
Puredl.  M.  and  B.  Sarr.  (dooUa), 

*"•*•  [W.  H.H.] 

BRABANgOXNE,  LA»  the  national  air  of 
the  Belgians,  dating  from  the  revolution  of  1830, 
when  Belgium  became  an  independent  counUy. 
Both  words  and  music  were  composed  during  the 
struggle ;  the  former  by  a  certain  Jenneval,  who 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  actions  near  Antwerp, 
the  latter  by  Campenhout.  The  air  is  cer- 
tainly  unlike  other  'national  airs,*  but  it  hat 
taken  a  very  firm  hold  in  the  country.  He 
melody,  and  the  words  of  the  first  stanza  are 
subjoined :— > 


Bon.  V.  A.  O  Letd  ny  Ood.  It. 
Hnmphrey,  V.  A.  Thon  ait  ay 

King.  4  T. 
Do.  V.  A.  Like  as  the  hart.4T. 
Do.  V.  A.  Hear,  O  BeaTens. St. 
Do.  V.  A.  ReJoloe  hi  the  Locd.  4t. 
Do.  V.  A.  Haste  Than.  O  God.4s; 
Wls».  V.  A.  The  ways  of  Zka.ST. 
Do.  V.  A.  Thy  beauty.  O  IsrasL  4  T. 
Do.  V.  A.  Awake  up.  my  ^oiy.  8t. 
Do.  V.  A.  Blessed  Is  he.  S  t. 
Blow,  V.  A.  0  Lord.  1  faaTe  daasl 

4T. 

Do.  V.  A.  O  ifaig  onto  God.  8  T. 
Do.   V.  A.  O  Lord.  Ttao«  bMl 

■earehed  me  oat.  8  t. 
Do.  V.  A.  I  beheld  andlol4T. 
Turner,  V.  A.  Lord.  TlK>a  halt  bs« 

our  refbge.  8  t. 
PoreeU.  V.  A.  BeboU,  t  teing  yoc 

St. 
Do.  V,  A.  They  that  go  down.  til. 
Do.  V.  A.  Thy  word  Is  a  lantsra.  Sft 
Do.  V.  A.  OglTO  thanks.  4t. 
Clarke.  V.  A.  I  wm  lor*  Tbee^  tr. 
Gibbons.  Sanotm.   4T.taF. 
Child,  Banctos.   4t.  InEmlaar. 
Bogers,  Sanctas.   4  t.  fai  D. 
Crayghton.  Banctos.    4t.  InBtet 


taitl  oui  Edges  tout  Chan  •fB.  A-Tec  Bi 


La   ml-traflle  a    bri-s< 


rar-brede  U  tt-ber-td.       Sor  -  lte-bre4«    In   B-bsr-tA 

BRACE  (Ger.  Klammer;  Pr.  Accolade;  ItsL 
Aceolada),  A  vertical  line,  nsoiJly  a  denldt 
curve,  used  to  couple  together  two  or  morestarea 
thus  indicating  that  the  music  written  /  ■  rr 
therein  is  to  be  performed  simultane-  \  - 

ously,  either  by  various  instrumentsy  or  / 
voices,  or.  in  pianoforte,  harp,  or  origan- 
music,  by  the  two  hands  of  the  performer. 
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BRACE, 

In  Orchestral  scores  the  whole  of  the  staves 
fbnning  the  score  are  braced  together  by  a  verti- 
cal straight  line,  and  curved  braces  are  added  to 
show  the  position  in  the  score  of  certain  instru- 
ments or  groups  of  instruments,  and  so  to  facili- 
tate the  reading.  These  curved  braces  are  usually 
employed  to  couple  together  the  parts  for  the  first 
and  second  violins,  pianoforte  or  oigan  (if  any), 
the  violoncello  and  doable-bass,  and  the  three 
trombones. 

In  organ  music  with  pedal  obligate  three  staves 
mre  required,  the  lowest  being  for  the  pedals ;  these 
three  are  braced  by  means  of  a  straight  line,  with 
a  curved  brace  in  addition,  to  indicate  the  two 
stayes  which  belong  to  the  manuals.  [F.  T.] 

BRADE,  William,  an  English  musician  resident 
at  Hamburg  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  performer  on 
the  Tiol,  and  published  'Paduanen,  Galliarden, 
Canasonetten,*  etc.  (Hamburg,  1609,  4to) ;  *  Neue 
Paduanen  and  Gagliarden  mit  stimmen'  (Ham- 
l!>urg,  1 61 4,  4to);  'Neue  lustige  Volten,  Cou- 
xanten,  Balletten,  etc.,  mit  5  stimmen*  (Frank- 
fort, 1621,  4to).  These  publications  are  of  more 
than  ordhiary  interest,  as  containing  English 
airs,  some  mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  He  died 
at  Frankfort  in  1647.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BRAHAM,  John,  bom  in  London  of  Jewish 
parents  in  1774,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  eariy 
age.  and  in  such  humble  droomstances  that  he  is 
said  to  have  sold  pencils  about  the  streets  for  a 
living.  He  was  still  very  young  when  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Leoni,  an  Italian  singer  of  celebrity ; 
and  his  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  Covent 
Gi^en  Theatre,  April  21,  1787,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  master.  In  the  bill  it  is  announced— 'At 
the  end  of  Act  i,  'The  soldier  tired  of  war*s 
alarms,*  by  Master  Braham,  being  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage.'  After  the  first  act  of  the 
luce,  he  sang  the  favourite  song  of  '  Ma  ch^re 
amie.'  At  the  opening  of  the  Royalty  Theatre 
in  Wellclose  Square,  on  June  20  in  the  same 
year,  between  the  acts  of  the  play;  'The  scddier 
tired  of  war*s  alarms*  'was  sung  with  great  suc- 
cess by  a  little  boy.  Master  Ahratn,  the  pupil  of 
liconi  ;  and  another  paper  said  '  Yesterday  even- 
ing we  were  surprised  by  a  Master  Abmhanit  a 
i  young  pupil  of  Mr.  Leoni.  He  promises  fair  to 
attain  perfection;  possessing  eveiy  requisite  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  capital  singer.'  When  he  lost 
his  boyish  voice  the  future  prospects  of  young 
Braham  appeared  doubtful ;  Leoni  had  feJlen  into 
d^Efioultiee,  and  about  that  time  left  England; 
but  he  found  a  generous  patron  in  Abraham 
Goldsmith,  and  became  a  professor  of  the  piano. 
On  his  voice  regaining  its  power  he  went  to  Bath, 
And  in  1794  made  Ids  appearance  at  some  con- 
certs there  under  the  direction  of  Rauzzini,  who, 
appreciating  his  talent,  gave  him  musical  in- 
struction for  three  years.  In  1796  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Storace  for  Drury  Lane,  and  his  d^but 
(in  an  opera  called '  Mahmoud*)  was  so  successful 
that  in  the  year  following  he  was  engaged  for 
the  Italian  opera-house.  Hoping,  however,  to 
achieye  a  more  peRnanent  reputation  than  coald 
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be  obtained  by  any  other  course,  he  resolved  to 
visit  Italy,  and  there  complete  his  musical  edu- 
cation«  Florence  was  the  first  city  at  which  he 
appeared  in  public ;  then  he  visited  Milan,  and 
afterwards  Genoa,  where  he  studied  composition 
under  Isola. 

Taking  leave  of  Italy  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous solicitations  from  his  own  country,  he 
reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  1801.  From 
this  point  may  be  dated  that  triumphant  career 
during  which  he  created  a  constant  furore,  the 
effect  of  which  has  hardly  yet  passed  away.  The 
opera  in  which  he  made  his  first  appearance  was 
a  work  by  Mazzinghi  and  Reeve,  entitled  'The 
Chains  of  the  Heart.*  The  music,  however,  was 
so  feeble  in  the  serious,  and  so  commonplace  and 
vulgar  in  the  comic  parts,  that  it  lived  only  a 
few  nights,  and  was  succeeded  by  '  The  Cabinet.* 
In  this  opera  Braham  was  the  composer  of  all 
the  music  of  his  own  part,  a  custom  to  which 
he  continued  for  sevend  years  to  adhere,  and 
seldom  has  music  been  more  universally  popular. 
Among  the  operas  with  which  he  was  thus 
connected  we  may  name  *  Family  Quarrels,'  1802  ; 
'The  English  Fleet,'  1802;  'Thirty  Thousand,' 
1804;  'Out  of  Place,'  1805;  'False  Alarms/ 
1807 ;  'Kais,  or  Love  in  a  Desert,*  1808 ;  and 
'The  Devil's  Bridge,'  181 2.  To  follow  Braham 
in  all  his  engagements  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  notice ;  it  is  sufficient,  to  say  that  in  the 
theatre,  concert-room,  or  church,  he  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  Non  ce  in  Italia  tenore  come  Braham 
was  the  firequent  exclamation  of  foreigners.  His 
compass  extended  to  about  nineteen  notes ;  and 
his  falsetto,  from.  D  to  A,  was  so  entirely  within 
his  control  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distin- 
guish where  his  natural  voice  began  and  ended. 
After  his  voioe  had  lost  its  natural  power  he  was 
successively  engaged  at  several  theatres,  on  the 
mere  strength  of  a  reputation  which  seemed  im- 
mortal ;  and  his  proficiency  in  singing  Handel 
was  universally  acknowledged  when  his  career  as 
a  popular  vo<»dist  had  reached  its  termination. 
When  Weber  composed  his  opera  '  Oberon '  for 
the  English  stage  (1826),  Braham  was  the  ori- 
ginal S&  Huon. 

In  1 831  however  the  tide  of  fortune  changed. 
In  that  year  he  purchased,  jointly  with  Tates, 
the  O>losseum  in  the  Regent*s  Park  for  the  large 
sum  of  £40,000.  Five  years  afterwards  he  opened 
the  St.  James'  Theatre,  which  he  had  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £26,000.  The  large  fortune  which  his 
genius  and  energy  had  gained  him  was  lost  by 
these  unfortunate  specuUtions.  He  died  Feb. 
17,  X856. 

In  private  life  Braham  was  much  respected. 
He  moved  in  good  society;  and  among  his 
acquaintance  his  £Eane  as  a  man  of  information,  a 
humourist,  and  a  raconteur,  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  his  reputation  as  a  vocalist.  As  a  composer 
he  completely  attained  the  object  he  aimed  at 
in  his  nimierous  songs,  duets,  etc.,  many  of 
which  attained  the  hieheet  popularity.  As  a 
national  song  his  'DeaUi  of  Nelmn'  has  pleased 
and  continues  to  ^ease  a  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  JBritish  Isles ;  it  has  therefore 
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^^ 


AooompliBhed  its  poipose.  {Dramatic  Blogra- 
^phy;  GeniUmarC«  Magazine;  etc.).  L^.  F.  R.] 
r^  BRAHMS.  JoHAKNES,  one  of  the  greatest 
^  living  Gennan  compoBen,  and  in  the  departments 

of  choral  and  chamber  music  withoi^  a  rival,  was 


bom  at  Hirnibing  on  ilay  7,  1833A  Being  the 
son  of  a  musician,  he  began  his  nrffsical  educa- 


tion in  very  early  years,  and  carried  it  on  later 
with  brilliant  success  under  Marxsen  of  Altona. 
He  was  introduced  to  Schumann  at  Dusseldorf  in 
1853,  and  so  impressed  that  great  composer  with 
his  extraordinary  powers  that  he  wrote  an 
article  about  him  in  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift  fdr 
Musik,'  in  which,  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
prophet,  he  pointed  him  out  as  the  hero  of  the 
immediate  musical  future.  In  consequence  of 
this  Brahms  at  once  became  an  object  both  of 
general  attention  and  sceptical  opposition.  A 
*  tour  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing himself  and  his  works,  such  as  his  first  three 
Sonatas  and  Trio,  more  generally  known,  seemed 
for  the  time  scarcely  to  verify  Schumanii*s  pre- 
diction, for  he  found  but  little  sympathy  as  a  com-  .  -  ,  ,  . 
poser,  and  had  but  moderate  success  as  a  pi«iiat^^^  J^  „^t!?; 

For  several  years  after  this  he  remained  at  "  '*'^'"  "** 
Hamburg  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  assidu- 
ously to  study  and  composition,  after  which  he 
brought  forward  a  number  of  works,  which 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession,  and 
soon  established  his  reputation.  In  1861  he 
went  to  Vienna^  and  finding  ready  sympathy, 
finally  established  himself  there,  where  he  has 
remamed  almost  ever  since,  making  only  occasional 
tours,  either  as  a  pianist,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
oonduoting  his  own  works.  In  that  city,  so 
famous  for  its  connection  with  great  musicians, 
he  officiated  temporarily  as  conductor  of  the 
'Sing-Academie'  in  1863  and  64,  and  from  1872 
to  75  as  director  of  the  famous  concerts  of  the 
'Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,'  to  which  he 
has  g^ven  extraordinary  lustre  and  importance 
through  the  performance  of  the  great  choral 
works  of  Handel  and  Bach. 

The  appreciation  and  diffunon  of  his  works  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  'Deutsches  Requiem* 
(op.  45,  1868)  established  his  fame,  and  from 
the  time  of  its  appearance  every  new  work  pub- 
lished by  him  became  an  e^eut  in  the  musical 
life  of  Germany,  and  even  in  this  country,  where 
his  music  is  frequently  performed  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  elsewhere.  His  first  Sym- 
phony was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  Nov.  4,  1876, 
and  his  second  at  Vienna  Dec.  24,  1877. 
l['~With  the  exception  of  Richard  "Wagner,  who 
occupies  a  special  position  in  modem  music,' 
Brahms  is  pre-eminent  among  living  composers 


BRAHMS. 

dramatic  works,  in  which  department  Brahms 
has  as  yet  done  nothing. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  modem  tendency, 
he  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  so-called  'new 
German  school,*  or  'school  of  the  future,'  which 
has  attached  itself  to  Wagner,  and  defends  his 
art-principles  on  the  ground  of  absolute  mxisic. 
SBmanE  takes  his  stand  upon  systematic  prindp^ 
Vfmusical  form,  upon  which  indeed  hi&^individnali 
characteristics  a  good  deal  depend,  ^n  point  of 
style  and  oonstruction  his  music  displays  a  power 
which  is  now  quite  unique.  /In  tdl  his  woriu^ 
from  the  greatest  to  the  smanest,  the  hand  of  a 
master  is  manifest,  and  if  we  analyse  them,  we 
shall  find  the  i^ame  unwearied  energy  and  con- 
sistency throughout  the  movement  as  is  used  at 
the  outset  to  express  the  leading  idea.  He  never 
allows  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  main 
idea,  in  spite  of  all  the  wealth  of  episode  and 
secondary  thoughts  he  has  always  at  command. 
To  this  we  may  refer  many  of  the  prominent 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  such  as  its  formal  in- 
tensity, and  cerfcin  original  terms  of  harmony 
This  side  of  Brahms*s  genius 


& 


standing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  shoulders  of  Schn^  ^\ 
mann,  whose  artistic  eye,  as  already  mentioned, 
recognised  the  younger  artistes  affinity  to  his  own 
nature,  and  based  upon  it  his  confidence  in  the 
progressive  development  of  modem  music.  No 
comparison  between  him  and  Wagner  is  possible, 
"ir  Wagner's  frune  is  entirely  founded  on  his 


is  now  .undisputed,  but  the  individual  character 
of  his  ideas  and  the  intellectual  qualities  of  his 
nature  certainly  stand  in  the  way  of  his  over- 
coming opposition  and  gaining  the  sympathies  of 
the  large  mass  of  the  musicsl  public.  |T5is  deep 
brooding  earnestness,  and  his  abstracCton  fmm 
external  things,  absorb  him  so  completely  in  his 
idea  that  he  sometimes  loses  his  feeUng  for 
beauty  of  sound.  With  him  beauty  seems  to 
hold  a  place  subordinate  to  expression,  and  a 
certain  harshness  is  in  consequence  occasionally 
met  with  in  his  harmony  \duch  must  hinder 
the  popularity  of  his  work^j_3  There  is  (if  the 
word  may  be  allowed)  an  unapproachable  as- 
ceticism about  his  genius  which  is  opposed  to 
all  that  is  merely  pleasing  to  the  ear.  He  does 
not  court  the  understanding ;  be  rather  demands 
from  it  arduous  and  unwearied  service. 

As  a  pianoforte  player,  Brahms  exhibits  the 
same  characteristics.  He  plays,  not  for  the 
listener,  but  for  himself  and  for  the  work  which 
he  is  performing.  Remarkable  as  his  technical 
execution  may  be,  with  him  it  alwavs  seems  a 
secondary  casual  matter,  only  to  be  notioed 
incidentally.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the  iechniqtit 
of  pianoforte  playing  is  the  sole  medium  for 
reproducing  the  idea  of  a  pianoforte  piece,  it  is 
possible  tluLt  f^ult  may  in  this  respect  be  justiy 
mund  with  his  playing;  yet  his  intellectual  quali- 
ties fit  him  for  masterly  performances  of  his  own 
works ;  and  in  his  execution  of  Bach,  especially  of 
the  organ  works  on  the  piano,  he  is  acknowledged 
to  be  quite  unrivalled. 


for  the  definite  nature  of  his'  individuality ;  hel      ^«  following  is  a  list  of  Brahms's  published 
appears  as  the  climax  of  modem  musical  thought^  "^^^^^  ^  ^^  \  ^ 78  :— 


9.D0.        Do.  Ff 

8.  Six  Songs. 

4.  Scfaeno  for  P.  P.  in  Bb 
minor. 

5.  Sonata  for  P.P.  In  F  minor. 

6.  8  Songs.    Soprano  or  TUior. 

7.  6  Songs  for  one  voice. 

8.  Trio  In  B.,  P.  F..  V.  and  Cello. 

9.  Variations  for  P.  F.  on  a 
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la  4  Ballads  for  P.P. 

11.  Serenade  for  Full  OreheMm 

InD. 

12.  Ave  Maria  for  fomale  voleea. 

Ordu  and  Onan. 
18.  Funeral  hrmn  for  CSionu 
and  Wind. 

14.  8  Songs  and  Bomaoeaa  for 

one  Toioe  and  P.  F. 

15.  Concerto.  In  D.for  P.F. mA 


Google 
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OpwliL  Bawnadttornnftllordwrtm 

iuA. 
17.  4  •oftflifor  fBnale  ObO(nia»S 

Horns  and  Harpii 
1ft.  Sextet  In  Bb  for  BtrinfS. 
19i  Five  poems  for  toioeftDdPJ^. 
SO.  Three  dtieCs  for  flC  and  ▲. 

wUhP.P. 
9.  TarUtloiMfor P. F. : 

0)  On  origloal  theme ; 

(t)  On  a  Hungarian  melody. 
SI  7  '  Marieolleder '  for  mixed 

choir,  in  8  parts. 
OLTarlattons    for    P.  F., 


9L  Varlatfons  and  Fngne  for 

P.  F.  on  theme  of  Haadd'i. 
9B.  Quartet  hi  O  minor  for  P.P. 

and  Strings. 
98.  Quartet  ha  A  for  ditto. 
S7.  Pialm    zlii.    for    women's 

Tolees.  with  Organ  or  P.P. 
98L  Four  DneU  for  Alto  and 

Baritone  wUh  P.P. 
SBL  Two  Motets  for  6  yvlam,  k 

oapeUa. 
SOl  Sacred  Song  hy  Fanl  Plem- 

mhiff.      4  Tolc«B.    ml 

Choir  and  Oisan. 
81.  Three  Quartets  for  8.A.T.B. 
Sa.  08oiicsb]rA.TOoPlatanand 

O.P.  Danmer.   For  TOioe 

and  P.P.  hiSparts. 
9L  IS  Romances  flpom  TIeek's 

'Magelooe.'  for  TOlee  and 

P.P.  In  B  parts. 
84.  Quintet    for    P.  P.    i 

Strings  in  P  minor. 
Si*.  Sonata  for  P.  P..  4  hands. 

fkom  the  foregoing. 
SBk  »  Variations  (Stndien)  for 

P.  P.  solo  on  a  theme  of 

Paganlnt's. 
8&  Sextet  hi  O  for  Strings. 
S7.  Three  Sacred  Choruses  for 


88.  Sonata  in  B  mlnorfor  P.  P. 

and  Cello. 
81.  leWaUxesfbrP.P.:  4hands. 
«a  Trio  for  P.  P..  Tlolin  and 

Horn  or  Cello. 
«L  Fire  Part  Songs  for  4  man's 


48.  Three  Songs  for  Chorus,  k 

capdla.6T. 
48.  Pour  Songs  tor  1  Totoe  and 

P.P. 
44.  Twelve  Songs  and  Bomanees 

for  fismale  chorus,  4  capella. 
A  German     Bequlem,     Solo, 

Chorus  and  Oroh. 


48.  Pour  Sonp  fori  roloe  with 
•   P.P. 

47.  Four  ditto,     ditto. 

4f».  Beven  ditto,     ditto. 

4».  Five  ditto,    ditto. 

Oa  RIoaMo:  Cantata  by  Qoethe. 
for  Tenor  Solo,  Male  Cho- 
rus, and  Oreh. 

6L  Two  Quartets  for  String!.  0 
minor  and  A  minor. 

flSLLIebesUeder:  Waltzes  for 
P.  F.,  4  hands,  and  voices. 

flB.  Bhapeodle ;  fragroenu  from 
OoeUie's  'Harzrelse'  for 
Alto  Solo,  Male  Chorus, 
and  Orch. 

64.  SobteksalsUed  (Song  of  Des- 
tiny) by  F.  BSlderlln,  for 
Chorus  and  Oreh. 

BB.  Triumphlled  (Bev.,  <Au^». 
xlx.)  for  8-part  Chorus  and 
Oreh. 

SBo.  Varlatfons  on  a  theme  ol 
Haydn's  for  Orchestra. 

86  b.  Ditto,  ditto,  for  8  Pianos. 

07.  8  Songs  by  Daumer  for  1 

voice  and  P.  P. 

08.  8  Songs  for  1  voice  and  P.  P. 
0Bi  8  Bongs  for  1  voice  and  P.P. 
6a  Quartet  (No.  3)  In  C  mhior 

for  P.P.  and  Strings. 
8L  Poor  Duets  for  S^.  and 

Alto. 
68.  Seven  Songs  for  mixed  Choir. 
68.  0  Lleder  nnd  Gesinge  for 

voice  and  P.P. 

64.  8  Quartets  for  4  soto  voices 

and  P.  P. 

65.  Nene  Llebeslleder-WaUui. 

66.  Five  Duets. 

67.  String  Quartet  ;Bb. 

68L  Sirmphony.  Ho.  1, 0  mlnoi; 

68.  Nine  Songs. 

70.  PoarBoi«iL 

71.  FlveSotigs. 

72.  PlveSoi^ 

781  Sympbooy.  No.  fi.  In  D. 


Without  € 
Hungarian  dances  fbr  P.  P^ 


The  same  for  Orchestra. 

Oluck's  Gavotte  for  P.  P.  aoloi. 

etodlw  for  P.P.  solo: 
(1)  Etude  after  <%opint 
W  Rondo  after  Weber. 

IBVolksklnderiiedohfln. 

Soogfor  1  voice 


and  P.  P. 


[A.M.] 


BRAMBILLA,  Mabifpta,  eldeet  of  five 
Inters,  all  distinguished  singers,  was  bom  near 
Milan  about  1807,  and  made  ber  d^but  in 
Ix>ndon  as  Arsace  in  '  Semiramide*  in  1827. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorio  at  Milan, 
and  had  never  appeared  on  any  stage ;  but, 
though  her  acting  was  indifferent,  her  lovely 
oontralto  voice,  her  excellent  style,  youth,  and 
great  beauty,  enstired  her  success.  '  She  has  the 
nnfist  eyes,  ihe  sweetest  voice,  and  the  best  dis- 
position in  the  world,*  said  a  certain  cardinal ; 
'  if  she  is  discovered  to  possess  any  other  merits, 
the  safety  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  require 
her  excommunication.*  She  sang  in  London  for 
■evend  years,  as  well  as  in  Italy;  at  Vienna 
during  four  consecutive  seasons,  1837-1841;  and 
at  Paris,  where  she  chose  again  Anace  for  her 
d^bot,  and  achieved  a  great  success.  Brambilla 
was  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  and  published 
(Ricordi)  exercises  and  vocalizzi  beside  other 
pieces.  '  [J.  M.] 

BRANDL,  JoHANW,  bom  Nov.  14,  1760,  at 
Kohr,  near  Ratisbon,  died  at  Carlsruhe  May  26, 
1837.    He  studied  violin  and  piano  as  a  child 


in  the  monasteiy  at  Rohr,  and  at  10  was  sent 
by  Canon  Gelasius  to  the  seminary  at  Munich. 
He  learnt  singing  from  Valesi ;  and  at  the  Jesuit 
school  at  Neubuig,  received  a  thorough  musical 
education  from  a  certain  Feldmaier.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  convent  of  Trutpert,  Freiburg- 
im-Breisffau,  as  teacher  of  the  violin  and  piano. 
In  1 784  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  Frinoe 
Hohenlohe  Bartenstein ;  in  1 789  'musik-iiirector* 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bruchsial ;  and  in  1806  the  same 
to  the  archduke  of  Baden  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
stayed  till  his  death.  He  composed  an  opera, 
*  Hermann*;  a  monodrama,  'Hero*;  and  many 
symphonies,  serenades,  quartets,  etc.  B^  melo- 
dies are  beautiful,  and  were  highly  esteemed, 
as  may  be  seen  by  some  articles  in  the  Leipsic 
A.M.Z.  for  1828.  [F.  G.] 

BRANLE  (Fr.  hrarde,  a  movement  of  the 
body  frx>m  side  to  side).  An  old  French  dance, 
the  generic  name  of  lill  dances  in  which,  like 
the  Cotillon  or  Grossvater,  the  whole  party  of 
dancers  were  led  by  one  or  two.  (littr^.)  The 
branle  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY  was  a  branle 
serieux.  It  combined  in  itself  the  movements  of 
the  minuet  and  the  polonaise.  For  an  example 
of  the  music  see  p.  289.  [£.  P.] 

.BRASS  BAND.  (Fr.  Fanfare.)  The  smaller 
variety  of  the  military  band,  chiefly  employed  in 
cavaliy  regiments,  on  account  of  the  greater  ease 
with  which  brass  instruments  can  be  played  on 
horseback.  It  ordinarily  oonsiBta  of  an  £  flat 
piccolo  comet,  two  or  more  comets  in  B  flat,  two 
tenor  saxhorns  in  E  flat,  one  or  more  baritones 
and  euphoniums,  with  one  or  more  bombardons. 
Besides  these,  trumpets,  and  side-,  bass-,  or  kettle- 
drums are  usually  present.  It  is  materially  im* 
proved  by  the  substitution  of  flutes  and  E  flat 
clarinets  for  the  piocolo-comet^  and  by  the  addition 
of  trombones.  It  has  not  the  variety  of  quality 
and  richness  of  tone  possessed  by  the  full  reed 
band,  but  is  competent  to  produce  veiy  smooth 
and  agreeable  harmony.  On  account  of  the 
greater  fiicility  with  wmch  brass  instruments  of 
ihe  saxhorn  species  are  learned,  as  compared 
with  clarinets  and  other  reeds,  a  brass  band  is 
much  more  easy  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
efficiency  than  a  full  military  band.     [W.  H.  S.] 

BRAVO,  i.e.  'well  done.'  An  Italian  term 
of  applause  which  has  gone  from  Italy  to 
other  countries,  though  never  taking  very  firm 
root  in  England.  It  was  the  custom  in  Italy 
to  applaud,  not  only  at  the  end  of  a  piece  or 
passage,  but  during  the  performance,  and  the 
oraro8  were  addressed  to  composer,  singer,  or 
instrument — '  Bravo  Mozart !  *  '  Bravo  Labladie  1' 
'Bravo  il  fagotto  1 '  The  word  was  there  natu- 
rally inflected,  and  the  applause  to  a  female 
sin^  would  be '  Brava  Grisi  1  *  Beethoven  when 
satisfied  with  the  cochestra  used  to  give  a  'thun- 
dering Bravi  tutti.*  [G.] 

BRAVURA  (Ital.,  courage,  brave^).  A  style 
of  both  music  and  execution  involving  the  dis- 
play of  unusual  brilliancv  and  technical  power ; 
music  written  to  task  the  ability  and  test  the 
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oourage  of  tlie  ftrfcist.  Thos  '  Let  the  bright  Ser- 
aphim* (Samfion),  *GU  angui  d'inferno'  (^Flauto 
magioo),  and  'Non  piu  mesta*  (Cenerentola)  are 
bravura  songs,  requiring  a  compasB  and  a  power 
of  execution  out  of  the  common. 

The  notion  of  efiect  for  effect's  sake  is  perhaps 
involved  in  the  term.  Beethoven  therefore  can 
never  be  said  to  have  written  bravura  pieces, 
though  many  of  his  pieces  require  the  greatest 
skill  and  are  extremely  brilliant. 

•Con  bravura*  and  'Allegro  di  bravura'  are 
similarly  used  to  denote  fire  and  brilliancy.  [G.] 

BREATH.  Various  signs  are  used  in  vocal 
music  to  indicate  the  places  for  taking  breath, 
they  aro  usually  '  ^  «/  ".  The  management 
of  the  breath  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
singing,  as  by  it  a  good  tone  is  formed.  The 
two  essentials  are  (i)  the  power  of  controlling 
the  quantity  and  force  of  air  as  it  is  expired ; 
(a)  ^e  power  of  directing  the  vibrating  column 
of  air.  By  too  great  pressure  of  breath  the  form 
of  the  waves  of  sound  most  favourable  to  a  good 
tone  is  disturbed,  while  too  little  pressure  deprives 
the  tone  of  strength.  A  certain  quantity  of 
breaUi  will  produce  a  tone  in  perfection,  and 
any  increase  or  diminution  of  that  quantity  will 
result  in  loss  of  quality  or  power^  The  old 
Italian  masters  of  smging  made  the  management 
of  the  breath  a  matter  of  primaiy  consideration ; 
they  required  their  scholars  in  practising  their 
exercises  to  do  so  piano,  and  to  breathe  at  first 
as  in  speakine;  the  places  for  doing  this  were 
carefully  and  distinctlv  marked ;  if  it  were  found 
that  the  pupil  emitted  his  breath  with  too  great 
a  pressure  or  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  crowd  or 
impair  the  sound,  he  was  taught  to  hold  it  back, 
and  only  when  he  had  aoquued  a  knowledge  of 
and  a  filing  for  pure  tone  was  he  permitted  to 
attempt  to  take  laiger  breaths,  and  shown  how 
to  gradually  increase  the  breathing  capacity  of 
his  lungs.  The  breath  is  the  basis  of  a  full  rich 
tone  in  singing,  and  on  the  management  of  its 
vibrating  column  of  air  depends  the  great  charm 
and  beauty  of  vocalisation,  no  less  than  the 
power  of  successfully  executing  phrasing,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  a  poeti^  and  intelligent 
mfaid.  [W.  H.  C] 

BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL.  On  Jan.  37, 
1869,  this  renowned  firm  of  music-publishers 
in  Leipsic  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of 
its  existence.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  17 19, 
when  Bbrnhardt  Christoph  Brbitkopf,  mem- 
ber of  a  mining  family  of  the  Hartz,  bom  at 
Clausthal  March  3,  1695,  set  up  a  printing  press 
at  Leipsic.  His  first  publication  was  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  quickly  followed  by  a  number  of  theolo- 
gical and  historical  works,  in  which  Breitkopfs 
friendly  relations  to  the  poet  GU>tt8ched  were  of 
much  use  to  him.  In  1733  a  printing  office  was 
built  with  the  sign  of  '  zum  goldnen  Bar,*  which 
in  1765  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
*  silbeme  Bar.* 

In  1745  Breitkopf  gave  up  the  printing  busi- 
ness to  his  only  son,  and  in  1765  the  firm 
became  B.  0.  Breitkopf  &  Soq«    On  March  26, 


BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL. 

1777  the  old  man  died,  aged  83.  He  had  raised 
himself  from  a  common  printer  to  be  the  head  of 
the  first  printing  establishment  in  Germany,  and 
he  also  had  the  happiness,  wh'oh  Gottsohed  had 
predicted,  of  seeing;  himself  eclipsed  by  his  son. 
The  son,  Johann  Gottlob  Immakuel,  bom  Nov. 
33,  1 719,  devoted  himself  with  ardour,  while  a 
lad,  to  ihe  acquirement  of  learning,  leaving  piro- 
feesional  knowledge  till  later.  His  acquirements 
in  literature  were  developed  by  intercourse  with 
such  scholars  as  Lessing  and  tVinkelmann.  He 
laboured  to  improve  the  practice  of  printing,  and 
with  that  view  wrote  several  papers.  By  tiie  in* 
troduction  of  separate  movable  musio  type  he 
produced,  as  early  as  1750,  a  revolution  in  the 
music  trade.  In  1 756  the  first  fruits  of  his  inno- 
vations appeared  in  the  th^pe  of  a  splendid 
edition  of  an  opera  in  full  score,  and  in  3  vols., 
entitled  'II  trionfo  della  fedeltii,  dramma  per 
musica  di  E.  T.  P.  A'  (the  initials  of  Ermelinda 
Talia  Pastorella  Arcada^  a  name  assumed  far 
the  occasion  by  Antonia  Amalia  Walbuiga,  Prin- 
cess of  Saxony).  After  this,  Breitkopf  published 
a  long  series  of  important  compositions  by  0.  P. 
E.  Bach,  Graun,  Hiller,  Leopold  Mozart,  etc 
He  had  hardly  begun  to  reab'se  the  results  of 
his  invention  in  the  music  trade  when  his  energy 
found  a  new  channeL  During  the  Seven  Years 
War  (1756-63)  he  had  organised  on  a  lai^ 
scale  a  warehouse  of  German,  English,  French, 
and  Italian  music,  both  MS.  and  printed,  and 
had  started  a  special  trade  in  music,  through 
the  publication  of  systematic  descriptive  cato- 
Ipgues  referring  to  his  stock,  and  embracing  the 
whole  field  of  musical  literature.  Between  1 760 
and  80  he  issued  catalogues  of  printed  music, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  six  parts;  of 
MS.  music  in  four  parts ;  and  a  third  (especially 
important  for  the  history  of  musio) — a  thematic 
catalogue  of  MS.  music  only,  in  5  parts,  with 
16  supplements  (1763-87).  His  activity  was  ab- 
solutely unceasing.  In  1770  he  founded  a  manu- 
factory of  playing  cards  (which  he  sold  in  1783), 
a  coloured  paper  manufactory,  a  bookselling  busi- 
ness in  Di^en  and  another  in  Bautzen.  He 
died  Jan.  39,  1 794,  honoured  as  the  reformer  of 
the  music  trade,  and  secure  of  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  art  of  printing.  His  portrait  is 
extremely  interesting.  The  well-formed  head, 
the  speaking  eye,  the  intelligent  features,  show 
intellectual  power  and  strong  will.  Immanuel 
had  two  sons,  who  learned  the  printer^s  craft  firom 
their  fiither.  Bsbn&ard  Theodor  (bom  1749), 
was  musician  enough  to  compose  some  pretty 
music  to  Groethe*s  '  Jugendlieder'  in  1769.  He 
went  in  1777  to  Russia,  and  founded  a  printing 
office  and  bookselling  business  in  Petersburg — 
was  teacher  in  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  girls,  and  died  at  a  great  age  as  Russian 
'  Staats-Rath.*  His  second  son,  Christoph  (tott- 
LOB  (bom  1 750),  remained  witli  his  &ther.  He 
was  an  amiable  dilettante,  to  whom  the  burden 
of  his  vast  business  was  intolerable ;  after  cany- 
ing  it  on  therefore  for  a  year  he  gave  it  up  to 
his  friend  G.  G.  Hartel,  at  the  same  time  mainng 
him  his  heir.    He  died  much  lamented  In  1800^ 
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the  last  Boion  of  a  gifted  moe.  Sinoe  then  the 
budnen,  though  entirely  in  Hartel*B  hands,  has 
been  conduct^  under  the  well-known  title  of 
Breitkopf&H&rteL 

GoTTVBiED  Chbistoph  Hartil,  son  of  Dr. 
Christoph  Hartel,  Burgomaster  of  Sehneeberg, 
was  bom  there  Jan.  37,  1763.  Having  given  up 
his  former  oocupation,  he  applied  himself  with 
vigour  to  improve  the  business  by  undertaking 
the  publication  of  musioal  works  of  the  highest 
order.  Thus  he  brought  out  the  wori^  of  Mozart 
in  17  vols.  (1798-1816);  of  Haydn  in  la  vols. 
( 1 800-1806);  of  Clementi  in  13  vc4s.<(i8oo- 
1818);  and  of  Dussek  in  la  (1814-1818)— an 
imdertaking  which  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
popular  and  critical  collected  editions.  Hiirtel 
also  started  the  *AUgemeine  musikalisohe  Zei- 
tung/  which  long  maintained  its  position  as 
the  best  musical  periodical,  and  advocated  the 
interests  of  music  m>m  1 798  to  1848 ;  he  further 
published  a  literary  paper,  the  '  Leipziger  Lit^ 
ratur-Zeitung*  (181 3-1834),  enlarged  his  stock 
of  music  and  books,  and  made  various  practical 
improvements  in  printing.  Amongst  other  things 
he  introduced  the  system  of  engraving  music  on 
pewter  plates,  to  which  in  1805  he  added  a  litho- 
gn^hio  establishment,  with  the  personal  co- 
operation of  Sennefelder,  the  inventor.  Procuring 
worianen  from  Vienna,  he  next  started  the  first 
factory  of  pianos  in  central  Germany.  Being  a 
man  of  graat  cultivation  and  refinement^  such 
constant  abeoiption  in  business  was  not  to  his 

.  taste,  but  he  aooepted  the  task  which  feite  had 
laid  upon  him,  and  executed  it  fiiithfully  till  his 
death  on  July  35,  1837. 

Up  to  1835  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his 
nephew  Flobknz  Habtel.  "But  at  that  date 
Hbbmann  Habtel,  the  eldest  son  of  Gottfiried 
(bom  April  37, 1803),  entered  the  house  as  head, 
in  partnership  with  his  younger  brother  Bat- 
MUND,  who  had  joined  in  1833.     Hermann*s  fine 

^-character  had  been  improv^  by  an  excellent 
education;  he  read  law,  and  took  his  doctors* 
degree  in  1838,  and  hie  love  of  art  had  been 
ouhivated  by  a  two  years*  residence  in  Italy. 
Both  in  pubUo  and  private  life  he  was  a  man  of 
noble  di^>08ition  and  true  culture.  The  brothers 
lived  to  see  a  remarkable  spread  of  taste,  and  to 

Sublish  many  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
hopin,  and  other  eminent  modem  composers; 
they  Inrought  out  new  editions  of  Schubert, 
Weber,  a^  Hummel.  Their  catalogue  up  to 
1874  included  over  14.000  works,  extending  over 
the  whole  range  of  music.  In  1866  they  began 
the  issue  of  a  series  of  cheap  editions  of  classical 
works  in  red  covers,  which  are  now  widely 
known.  They  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Baoh-Giskllsohatt,  which,  like  the  companion 
Handel  Society,  owes  much  to  their  eneivy,  taste, 
and  accuracy.  In  1863  they  projeoteoTa  com- 
plete critical  edition  in  score  and  parts  of  the 
workB  of  Beethoven,  which  was  completed  in 
1866,  and  ii  now  (1876)  being  followed  by  a 
similar  edition  of  Mendelssohn. 

The  list  of  their  publications  contidns  treatises 
by  Kiesewetter  axid  others  on  the  history  of 
(c.) 


BRENDEL. 
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mntid,  important  works  by  Tucher  and  Winter* 
fold  on  the  church  music  of  Germany ;  biogra- 
phies, such  as  Bach  by  Spitta,  H&ndel  by  Ghry« 
Sander,  Mozart  by  Jahn ;  thematic  catalogues  of 
Beethoven  by  Nottebohm,  and  Mozart  by  K5ohel ; 
works  on  the  theory  of  mufdc  by  Chladni,  Haupt- 
mann.  Lobe,  Kohler,  Marx,  Seohter^  etc.,  as  well 
as  a  long  list  of  publications  on  literattire,  law, 
theolognr,  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  philology, 
arduedoffy,  etc.,  etc.  The  practical  part  of  the 
business  has  increased  so  much  that  the  Gk)ldene 
B&r  was  in  1867  exchanged  for  a  much  larger 
buikiing.  By  1871  the  printing  had  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  use 
the  space  formerly  oecupiied  by  the  pianoforte 
manufiEM3tory.  Since  the  death  of  Henmum,  Ray- 
mund,  youngest  son  x>f  Gottfried  (bom  June  9, 
1 8x0),  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  house,  assisted 
by  two  grandsons  of  Gottfried*s — ^Wilhelm  Volk- 
mann  and  Dr.  GeOTg  Oscar  Immanuel  Hase.  It 
is  for  these  gentlemen  to  oomplete  the  edition 
of  Mendfllssonn,  and  to  crown  the  great  under- 
takings already  enumerated,  by  the  edition  of 
Mozart*s  great  works  in  score  which  they  have 
abeady  announced  (1876).    [See  Leipzio.] 

(The  above  is  taken  by  kind  permission  from 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  firm.)        [(X  F.  P.] 

BR]BMNEB,  Robbbt,  bom  in^ao<iland  about 
1730.  He  practised  for  some  years  as  a  teacher 
of  singing,  and  afterwards,  about  1748,  became 
a  music-sdler  at  lEdinburgl^  under  the  sign  of  the 
'  Harp  and  Hoboy.*  He  subsequently  ^ttled  in 
London,  and  commenced  business,  with  the  same 
sign,  'oppoiate  Somerset  House  in  tihe  Strand.^ 
He  arranged  many  collections  of  'Soots  Songs  for 
Voice  and  Harpsichord.*  He  was  also  the  author 
<>f  '  Rudiments  of  Music,  with  Psalmody,^  a  work 
which  went  through  many  editions;  'Thoughts 
on  the  Performance  of  Concert  Music*;  'In- 
straotions  for  the  Guitar,*  etc.  He  died  at  Ken- 
sington, May  i^,  1789.  [£.  F.  R.] 

BRENDEL,  Db.  Kabl  Fbakz,  musioal  critic, 
bom  Nov.  35,  1 81 1,  at  StoUberg  in  the  Harz; 
educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Freiberg  in 
Saxony,  where  his  fitther  was  Berg-Rath,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Leipsio  and  Berlin.  Musio 
always  formed  his  special  pursuit,  in  which  he 
was  mainlv  assisted  by  Anacker  and  Wieok. 
He  began  his  public  career  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  music,  delivered  in  Freiberg  and  in 
Dresden.  In  1844  he  settled  in  Leipsio  as  pro- 
prietor of  Schumann's  '  Neue  Zeitschriffc,*  which 
he  edited  from  Jan.  i,  1845,  at  the  same  time 
teaching  musical  historv  and  8Bsthetics  in  Men- 
delssohn's newly  established  Conservatorium. 
Here  he  delivered  the  public  lectures  on  which 
he  founded  his  most  comprehensive  work,  'Ge- 
sdilchte  der  Musik  in  Italien,  Frankreich,  imd 
Deutschland*  (1853;  4th  edition  1867),  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  various  historical  developments 
of  the  art  from  one  practical  point  of  view.  More 
important  however  were  his  articles  in  the  'Neue 
Zeitschiift,*  written  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
modem  ideas  in  music.  His  first  efforts  were 
devoted  to  the  recognition  of  Schumann ;  but  in 
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time  the  paper  became  the  organ  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt.  Brendel  certainly  ha^  a  rare  power  of 
appreciating  the  ideas  of  the  real  leaders  of  the 
movement,  and  of  illustrating  and  developing 
them  effectively,  and  thus  materially  assisted  the 
movement.  His  treatment  is  dry,  logical,  and 
didactic;  but  what  it  wants  in  directness  and 
poetical  force  is  made  up  for  by  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  niges  his  arguments. 

In  1850  he  began  to  issue  another  periodical, 
entitled  'Anregimgen  fi^r  Kunst,  Leben,  und 
Wissenschaft,*  which  for  several  years  supported 
the  pnqpaganda  of  the  Zeitung  in  &vour  of  Liszt 
«Qd  Wagner.  But  the  most  open  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  party  is  to  be  found  in  his 
'  Musik  der  Gegenwart  und  die  Gesammtkunst 
der  Zukimft,'  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
completion  of  his  History,  and  is  not  free  from 
considerable  party  spirit.  With  the  year  1859 
Brendel  began  to  labour  for  the  reconciliation 
of  ih»  conten<£ng  parties,  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  progress  of  modem  times.  The  field  for 
this  effort  was  the ' Allgemeine  deutsche  Musik- 
Yerein,'  or  *  German  musical  union,*  which  arose 
out  of  a  festival  of  musicians  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty -fifth  aniMversary  of  the  ^Neue 
Zeitachrift,*  and  was  founded  in  186 1.  Brendel 
wa9  not  only  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
'Yerein,'  but  as  its  president  he  worked  for  it 
with  restless  energy  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
his  Zeitung  was  its  official  organ.  Brendel  died 
Nov.  35, 1868.  The  Zeitung  continued  to  follow 
the  same  path  as  before,  but  lost  its  old  eminence. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  Brendel 
issued  various  smaller  publications,  all  more  or 
less  distinguished  by  a  tendency  for  the  New 
German  School — 'Liszt  als  Symphoniker'  (1858)^ 
*  Oiganisation  der  Musik  durch  den  Staat*  (1866). 
An  abridgment  of  his  history,  for  schools,  was 
published  under  the  title  of  *Gh*undztige  der 
Geschicbte,*  etc.,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  [A.  M.] 

BREYE  (Fr.  Carrie;  Ital.  Breve).  A  note 
of  the  value  of  two  semibreves,  rarely  met  with 
in  modem  music,  in  which  there  is  no  place  for 
it,  as  the  longest  bar  commonly  used  (viz.  a  bar 
of  12-8  time)  has  but  the  value  oi  a  semibreve 
and  a  half.  Although  now  nearly  obsolete  frt>m 
its  great  length,  the  breve  was  originally  (as  in- 
dicated by  its  name,  derived  from  brevis,  short) 
the  shorter  of  the  two  notes  of  which  the  earliest 
measured  music,  invented  about  A.D.  1200,  was 
composed.  These  two  notes,  which  corresponded 
to  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  the  text  to 
which  they  were  sung,  were  termed  longa  and 
hrevis,  anfl  were  written  thus,  p  and  ■.  The 
proportion  which  they  bore  to  each  other  was  not 
always  constant,  the  hnga  containing  sometimes 
three  breves,  in  which  case  it  was  called  perfect, 
and  sometimes  only  two,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
imperfect.  So  likewise,  after  the  introduction 
of  a  still  shorter  note  called  semibrevie,  the  hrevis 
could  be  either  perfect  or  imperfect,  and  consist 
of  three  or  two  semibreves.  These  variations  of 
proportion,  which,  together  with  many  others, 
remained  in  use  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
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17th  century,  and  which  could  not  but  have 
added  immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  the  study 
of  music,  were  dsp^ident  on  the  order  in  which 
the  longer  and  shorter  notes  followed  each  other, 
and  also  upon  the  appearanoe  of  certain  time- 
signatures  which  were  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  composition.  For  a  full  account  of  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Bellermann's  treatise 
'Die  Mensuralnoten  und  Taktzeichen  des  15. 
und  16.  Jahrhunderts.'  Beriin,  1858. 

The  breve,  together  with  other  notes  belonging 
to  the  same  epotik,  was  originally  written  black,  the 
more  modem  white  notes  (Fr.  hlanehe$)  writtm 
in  outline  being  introduced  by  Bufiiy  aixtnt  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  Aft^  this  period  blade 
notes  (Fr.  noires)  were  exclusively  used  to  ex- 
press diminution,  the  note  made  black  losing 
a  portion  of  its  value,  either  one-third  or  one- 
fourth,  according  to  oiroumstanoea.  A  relic  of 
this  custom  survives  in  modem  music  in  the 
method  of  writing  minim  and  crotchet. 

In  modem  music  the  breve,  in  the  rare  cases 
in  which  it  is  used,  is  always  written  white, 
and  either  of  an  oblong  form,  thus  js) ,  or  oval 
with  two  small  vertical  strokes  at  each  end, 
thusi|c«. 

The  expression  aUa  hreve,  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  composition,  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Some  have  understood  it  to  mean 
a  riiythm  of  one  breve  to  a  bar,  while  others, 
translating  the  words  'alia  breve'  literally  into 
'in  short  fashion,*  understand  by  it  a  rhyUun  of 
either  two  or  four  beats  in  a  bar,  but  at  a  double 
rate  of  movement,  semibreves  being  taken  at 
about  the  speed  of  ordinary  minims,  and  so  on. 
In  favour  of  this  latter  view  is  the  &ct  that  the 
signature  of  alia  breve  time  is  always  the  semi- 
circle crossed  by  a  vertical  stroke,  (p,  which  is 
the  'diminutio  simplex  in  tempus  imperfiBctmn* 
of  the  ancient  measured  music,  where  it  served 
precisely  the  same  purpose,  i.e.  by  reducing 
each  note  to  half  its  proper  value  it  doubled 
the  rate  of  movement.  Both  views  agree  in  the 
most  important  particular,  namely,  that  compo- 
sitions marked  '  alia  breve,'  or,  even  when  not  so 
marked,  if  provided  with  the  distinctive  time- 
signature,  must  be  performed  twice  as  fast  as  if 
simply  marked  with  the  sign  of  common  time, 
C  or  4-4.  And  with  regard  to  the  opinion  which 
holds  that  compositions  alia  breve  ought  to  be 
written  in  bars  of  the  value  of  a  breve,  it  may 
be  ui^ged  that  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  &ct 
that  most  of  such  compositions  have  but  one 
semibreve  in  the  bar,  it  iiB  possible  that  this 
method  of  writing  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent  merely  Uie  division  of  the  original  alia 
breve  bar  into  two  halves,  for  oonvenlenoe  of 
reading,  a  division  which  has  actually  been  made 
in  ^certain  cases,  as  for  example  in  Handel's 
chorus  'All  we  like  sheep'  (Messiah),  which  was 
originally  written  in  hm  of  the  value  of  two 
semibreves,  and  marked  'alia  breve,'  although 
now  printed  in  bars  of  half  that  length.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  the  expression  alia  brev^ 
has  never  been  applied  to  movements  in  triple 
time,  althoufi^  if  it  had  had  reference  merely  to 
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tlie  rate  of  movement  tbii  would  haye  been  per- 
fectly possible.  [F.  T.] 

BREWER,  Thomas,  was  educated  at  Christ'B 
Hospital,  and  brouj^rht  up  as  a  performer  on  the 
viol.  He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I,  the  Protectorate,  and  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  the  composer  of  severid 
excellent  fantasias  for  the  viol;  and  man^ 
rounds  and  catches  of  his  are  printed  in  Hilton  s 
'Catch  that  Catch  can.*  He  was  the  composer 
of  the  pretty  three-part  song  'Turn  Amaryllis,* 
inserted  by  Playford  in  his '  Musical  Companion.* 
In  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  6395,  entitled  *  Merry 
Passages  and  Jests,*  compiled  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Lestrange,  is  the  following  anecdote  respecting 
him  : — '  Tliomas  Brewer,  my  musical  servant, 
through  his  pronenees  to  good  fellowship,  having 
attained  to  a  very  rich  ax^  rubicund  nose,  being 
reprovM  by  a  friend  for  his  too  frequent  use  of 
strong  driukes  and  sacke,  as  veiy  pernicious  to 
that  dbtemper  and  inflammation  in  his  nose — 
"Nay,  fidU^**  says  he,  **if  it  will  not  endure 
sacke,  it  is  no  nose  for  me." '  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BRIARD,  l^TiEKNS,  engraver  of  music*  bom 
mt  Bar-le-Duo  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  oen- 
iury,  settled  at  Avignon  in  1530.  He  replaced 
the  square  characters  hitherto  in  use  by  round 
ones,  and  devised  a  simple  means  of  express- 
ing the  duration  of  a  note,  instead  of  the  com- 
plicated  system  of  ligatures.  Peignot,  in  his 
*  Diction,  de  la  Bibliolo^e,*  supp.  p.  140,  claims 
priority  in  these  inventions  tor  Granjon,  also  a 
printer;  but  Briard's  characters  are  oertainly 
better  formed  and  easier  to  read.  A  facsimile 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  Schmidt's  'Ottaviano 
Petmcoi.'  The  works  of  the  composer  Eleazar 
Genet,  called  '  Carpentras,*  after  his  birthplace, 
were  printed  at  Avignon  in  153a  in  Briard^s 
characters.  Jban  Baftiste,  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  printer,  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  violinist.  He  was  bom  May  13,  1823,  at 
Carpentras ;  gained  the  second  prize  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1843,  and  the  first  in  1844. 
His  teachers  were  Clarel,  Baillot,  and  Habe- 
neck.  [F.  G.] 

BRIDE  OF  DUNKERRON,  THE,  a  dra- 
matic cantata;  the  ver^  by  Enoch;  music  by 
Henry  Smart.  Written  for,  and  produced  at, 
the  Birmingham  Festival  Sept.  6,  1864.         [G.] 

BRIDE  OF  SONG,  THE,  operetta  in  one 
act;  words  by  Henry  Famie;  music  by  Jules 
Benedict.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden  Dec.  3, 
1864.  [G.] 

BRIDES  OF  VENICE,  a  grand  opera  in  2 
acts ;  music  by  Jules  Benedict.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  Monday,  April  3  a,  1844.  [G.] 

.  BRIDGE.  The  strings  on  the  instruments  of 
the  violin  tribe  are  stretched  over  a  small  piece 
of  wood  called  the  bridge,  which  transmits  their 
vibrations  to  the  body  of  the  instrument.  The 
shape  and  details  of  the  bridge,  as  finallv  fixed 
upon  by  Stradivaziy  cannot  he  altered  m  any 
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single  respect  without  ti^jiuy  to  the  tone  of  the 
mstrument* 


If  a  plain  piece  of  wood  is  substituted  for  the 
bridge,  the  instrument  has  absolutely  no  Ume ; 
by  cutting  out  the  feet  the  tone  is  made  to 
appear  to  a  certain  extent^  and  it  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  bridge  assumes  its  normal 
shape.  It  is  generally  made  of  spotted  maple. 
Its  height,  width,  and  thickness  depend  on  the 
qualities  of  the  individual  instrument  which  it 
is  to  serve.  As  a  rule  its  height  must  not  be 
more  than  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  Sound- 
post.  The  thickness  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, for  if  too  thick,  it  will  not  readilv 
transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  strings.  The  left 
foot  must  stand  exactly  over  the  middle  of  the 
bass-bar,  and  both  feet  must  be  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  /•  holes.  [P.  D.] 

BRIDGETOWER,  Geoboi  Auoustub  Pol- 
OREEN,  a  mulatto,  son  of  an  African  father  and  an 
European  mother,  appears  to  have  been  bom  at 
Bisla  in  Poland  1 779  or  1 780,  and  to  have  made 
his  first  appearanoe  in  February  1790  at  Druiy 
Lane,  where  he  played  a  violin  solo  between  the 
parts  of  the  '  Messiah.*  This  probably  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Piince  of  Wales,  since  on  the  and 
June  following  he  and  Clbment,  a  lad  of  about 
the  same  age,  gave  a  concert  under  the  patronage 
of  H.  R.  H.  In  the  same  vear  he  also  played  at 
the  '  Professional  Concerts.  Bridgetower  became 
a  pupil  of  Giomovichi  and  of  Attwood,  and 
was  attadied  to  the  Prince's  establishment  at 
BrightcKi  as  a  first  violin-player.  His  name  is 
found  among  the  performers  at  the  Haydn-Salomon 
Concerts  of  1 791,  and  at  oonoerts  of  Barthelemon*s 
in  9a  and  94,  where  he  played  a  concerto  of 
Viotti*s.  At  the  Handel  Commemoration  of 
1 791,  Bridgetower  and  Hummel  sat  on  each  side 
of  Joah  Bates  at  the  organ,  dad  in  scarlet  coats, 
and  pulled  out  the  stops  for  him.  He  was  known 
in  London  by  the  sobriquet  of  *  the  Abyssinian 
Prince.*  In  i8oa  he  obtdned  permission  to  visit 
his  mother  at  Dresden,  where  she  was  living  with 
another  son,  a  cello  plaver.  In  Dresden  he  gave 
concerts  on  July  a4,  i8oa,  and  March  18,  iio3 ; 
and  fr^m  thence  went  to  Vienna,  where  his 
reputation  preceded  bim,  and  where  he  played  the 
sonata  Op.  47 — known  as  the  'Kreutzer  Sonata^ 
— with  Beethoven,  on  the  17th  or  a  4th  May. 
After  this  he'is  heard  of  no  more,  but  is  believed 
to  have  died  in  England  between  1840  and  1850, 
leaving  a  daughter  who  still  lives  in  Italy. 

Bri^B^tower  has  left  a  memorandum  of  the 
performance  of  the  Sonata  which,  if  it  can  be 
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believed,  ii  intereBting.  He  introduced  an  alter*- 
tion  of  one  paisage  which  bo  pleased  Beethoven 
that  he  jumped  up  from  hitf  aeat,  threw  his  anng 
round  Bridgetower,  and  cried  *Noch  einmal,  mein 
UAer  Bur^k* — 'Once  more,  my  dear  fellow.' 

Ozemy  has  left  on  record  that  Bridgetower*8 
gestnrea  in  playing  were  to  extravagant  and  ab- 
■urd  that  no  one  could  help  laughing. 

^e  memorandum  just  mentioned  is  given  by 
Thayer  ('Beethoven,'  ii.  929) ;  and  further  details 
will  be  found  at  pp.  337-231  and  385-391.  See 
also  Pohl's  'Haydn  in  London,'  pp.  18,  a8,  38, 
etc — Beethoven  writes  '  Brischdower.'  [G.] 

BBIEGEL,  WoLFOAKO  Kabl,  church  com- 
poser, bom  i6a6,  originally  organist  at  Stettin, 
and  afterwards  (see  the  title-page  of  his  then 
published  works)  Music-Director  to  Prince  Frie- 
denstein  in  Ootha,  and  in  1660  Kapellmeister  to 
the  Duke  of  Saze  Gotha.  In  1670  he  was  called 
to  Darmstadt  as  Kapellmeister  to  the  Landmve 
of  Darmstadt^  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1 710.  Among  the  remains  of  Emanuel  Bach 
was  a  portrait  of  Briegel,  engraved  by  Nessen- 
thaler ;  it  represents  a  man  of  about  sixty-five,  of 
healthy  and  jovial  aspect^  and  with  no  trace  of 
the  labour  involved  in  so  many  serious  composi- 
tions. Schneider  (das  Musik.  lied,  iii.  1 5 5)  saprs, 
that  'perceiving  the  fashion  of  solo  songs  like 
those  of  Ad.  Krieger  and  the  two  Ahles  to  be  on 
the  wane,  he  returned  to  the  composition  of  songs 
for  several  voices ;  he  wrote,  in  feet,  incessantly 
in  all  sorts  of  styles  with  much  fluency  but  no 
originality,  and  with  no  adequate  return  for  his 
lalwurs.*  His  principal  compositions  consisted  of 
sacred  songs  for  several  voices,  mostly  to  his  own 
words.  One  of  his  works  alone,  for  3  and  4 
instruments  (£rfurt>  165  2), contains  10  Paduaner, 
10  (3ragliarden,  10  Ballette,  and  10  Gouranten. 
His  one  secidar  work,  '  Musikalisches  Tafel- 
Confect'  (Frankfort,  1672),  consists,  according  to 
its  quaint  title,  of  'pleasant  Gonversations  and 
Gonoertos.'  His  Hymn-book  for  Darmstadt  ap- 
peared in  1687.  His  published  woriLB,  twenty-five 
m  number,  be^  with '  Creirtliche  Arien  und  Gon* 
oerte'  (Erfurt^  1672),  and  end  with  'Letzter 
Schwanen-Cresang,'  consisting  of  twenty  Trauer- 
gesilnge  fcnr  four  or  five  voices  (Giessen,  1 709). 

Gerber  (Lexicon,  181 2)  sives  a  catalogue  of 
Us  published  works  aocording  to  dates  from 
Darmstadt,  employed  by  F^tis  in  his '  Biographie 
Universelle.'  [G.  1^*.  P.] 

BRIGHENTI,  or  BRIGHETTI.  Mirai  Mabia 
(n^  Gioigi),  a  celebrated  singer,  bom  at  Bologna 
1792 ;  fint  appeared  at  Bologna  in  1814.  She 
created  the  part  of  Rosina  at  the  first  per- 
fermance  of  the  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia*  (Rome, 
1816);  and  fer  her  Rossini  wrote  *La  Gene- 
xentola.'  She  sang  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy,  and  retired  in  1836.  Mme.  Brighenti 
embodied  her  recollections  of  Rossini,  whom  she 
had  known  from  childhood,  in  an  interesting 
book  'Genni  .  •  •  .  sopra  11  Maestro  Rossini 
(Bologna,  1823).  [M.  G.  G.] 

BRIND,  Richard,  was  brought  up  as  a 
ehorister  in  St.  Paul*s  C^thedraL  Chi  the  death  in 
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1 707  of  Jeremiah  CHark,  organist  of  the  cathedral* 
Brind  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  held  the 
place  until  lus  death  in  1718.  He  composed  for 
occasions  of  thankgiving  two  anthems  now  wholly 
forgotten.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BRINDISI  (Ital.  far  hindiai ;  Span,  brindar, 
'to  drink  one*s  health'),  a  drinking  or  toasting 
song.  Well-known  and  popular  exaim)les  are  *  U 
segreto '  in  '  Lucreoia  Borgia,'  and  '  l^biamo*  in 
the  'Traviata* — the  latter  written  for  chorus, 
with  solos  for  soprano  and  tenor.        [W.  H.  G.] 

BRISTOL  MADRIGAL  QOCIEmY.  The 
establishment  of  this  society  in  1837  was  one  of 
the  fruits  of  a  lecture  on  Madrigals  given  at 
Bristol  by  Professor  Edward  Taylor.  The  society 
was  limited  to  thirty  members,  who  were  to  meet 
on  alternate  Wednesdays  at  the  MontagueTavem, 
to  sing  such  madrigals  as  had  been  previously 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee ;  the  late  Mr.  J. 
D.  Gorfe,  organist  of  the  C!athedral,  was  the 
director,  and  among  the  first  members  was  Mr. 
Pearsall,  the  eminent  madrigal  writer.  At  the 
first  annual  dixmer  in  1838  Sir  John  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Oliphant,  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  London  Madrigal  Society,  were  pre- 
sent. In  the  same  year  it  was  resolved  to  give 
a  'Ladies*  Nighty'  and  in  1839  the  number  of 
these  open  pOTformances  was  increased,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  tickets,  while  ultimately 
the  ' Ladies'  Night*  took  the  place  of  the  annual 
dinner.  In  Feb.  1841  the  Ladies*  Nights  were 
suspended,  but  at  the  end  of  1842  they  were 
recommenced  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  with  an 
audience  of  1 200,  and  have  since  been  continued 
annually.  The  number  of  members  has  been 
increased  to  forty-two,  and  the  meetings  are 
still  held  at  the  Montague.  The  choir  consists 
exclusively  of  male  voices,  the  boys  being  selected 
from  the  cathedral  choirs  of  Bristol,  Oxford, 
Exeter,  and  other  places.  Mr.  Corfe  continued 
to  direct  the  society  till  1864,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  Rootham,  the 
present  conductor.  The  open  nights  have  always 
attracted  a  large  number  of  eminent  musicians, 
and  among  the  frequent  visitors  in  past  years 
may  be  named  Dr.  G.  Ckirfe,  of  Oxfi^ ;  Sir  G. 
J.  Elvey  and  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey ;  the  Rev.  1^ 
fVederick  Qore  Ouseley,  Bart.;  Dr.  Stainer, 
(tiien  of  Oxford);  Mr.  Amott,  of  Gloucester; 
Mr.  Done,  of  Worcester;  and  Mr.  Townshend 
Smith,  of  Hereford,  who  brought  with  them  Uie 
most  effective  members  of  the&  respective  choirs. 
During  the  period  of  Mr.  Gorfe's  direction  these 
gentlemen  joined  the  choir  of  Bristol  Gathedral 
at  service  on  the  day  of  the  concert,  a  practice 
since  discontinued.  The  music  sung  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  the  society's  existence  was 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  madrigals,  the 
exceptions  being  anthems  by  Tye  and  cSeighton, 
and  the  works  of  Mr.  PearMdl,  but  some  of 
Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs  were  introduced 
at  a  concert  in  Jan.  1851,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently included  since,  with  other  choral  works 
of  the  same  dass.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
granmie  at  the  society's  first  meeting  on  March  ij 
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1837  :— «I  will  ariae'  (Crdghton) ;  *  Cynthia,  tliy 
song  and  chanting*  (G.  Croce);  *  flora  gave 
me'  (Wilbye);  'To  shorten  Winter's  Badness' 
(Weelkes) ;  'In  pride  of  May'  (Morley);  '0  that 
the  learned  poets'  (O.  Gibbons);  'AU  creatures 
now  *  (Benet) ;  '  Hoeanna '  (Gibbons)  ;  '  April  is 
in  my  Mistress*  fiboe'  (Morley) ;  .'So  saitn  my 
fedr'  (L.  Marenzio) ;  'Down  in  a  flow'ry  vale* 
(Festa);  'Soon  as  I  caroless  stra/d'  (Festa) ; 
*  The  Waits '  (Saville).  In  subsequent  programmes 
we  find  the  names  of  the  great  madngal  writers 
of  England  and  Italy.  A  sacred  work  occasion- 
ally finds  a  place  in  the  programmes,  and  the 
last  number  is  always  '  The  Waits.*  [0.  M.] 

BRITISH  CONCERTS.  When  the  Vocal 
Concerts  were  discontinued  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1822  the  British  Concerts  were  established 
to  supply  their  place,  and,  according  to  the  pros- 
pectus, '  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  numerous  class 
of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  see  native  talent 
encouraged.*  The  programmes  were  to  consist 
'entirely  of  works  of  British  composers,  or  of 
foreigners  who  have  been  naturalised  and  resi- 
dent in  these  realms  for  at  least  ten  years.'  The 
managers  of  the  concerts  were  the  following 
meintos  of  the  Concentores  Society: — Messrs. 
Attwood,  Bishop,  Elliot,  Goss,  Hawes,  Horsley, 
Jolly,  linley  and  Walmisley,  and  Sir  G.  Smart. 
Three  concerts  were  given  in  1823,  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  King,  including  in- 
strumental chamber  ftiusio,  vocal  solos  and  glees. 
Among  the  new  works  given  were  string  quartets 
by  J.  Calkin  and  G.  Griffin,  a  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings  by  Griffin,  Horsl^s  'Address  to  Hope* 
for  double  <uioir,  and  his  glee  'The  Crier,*  Idn- 
ley*s  glee  'Now  the  blue-fly's  gone  to  bed,' 
Elliotts  'A  choir  of  bright  beauties,*  Hawes*s 
'  Love,  like  a  bird,'  Attwood*s  '  In  this  fiUr  vale.' 
The  instrumental  performers  were  Mori,  W. 
Grieebach,  H.  Smart,  and  linlev,  and  the  chief 
vocalists  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  and  Messrs 
Vaughan,  Sale,  and  Bellamy.  The  concerts  took 
place  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Argyll  Rooms,  and  a 
list  of  200  subscribers  was  published,  but  the 
support  accorded  to  the  scheme  was  insufficient 
£[>r  the  continuance  of  the  concerts^  and '  the 
season  of  1823  was  the  first  and  last.        [0.  M  ] 

BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  This 
iociety  was  established  in  1872  for  the  purpose  of 
giving '  an  annual  series  of  concerts  by  British 
artists,  the  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental,  to- 
geUier  with  the  band  of  seventy -five  performers, 
being  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  native  musicians. 
The  scheme  of  each  concert  includes  a  symphony, 
a  concerto,  two  overtures,  and  vocal  music ;  the 
programme  being  gone  through  witiiout  any 
break.  Mr.  George  Mount  is  the  conductor,  and 
the  band  includes  Messrs.  Carrodus,  Zerbini, 
Doyle,  E.  Howell,  J.  Howell,  sen.,  as  the  leaders 
of  the  string  department.  White  the  performers 
have  been  exclusively  English,  the  music  has  been 
drawn  from  composers  of  all  nations,  but  several 
new  works  by  native  writers  have  been  given  for 
the  first  time,  including  MaofiEuren's  overture  to 
'St.  John  the  Baptist*  (1873);  J.  F.  Bamett's 
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overture  to  Shakspere*s  '  Winter*s  Tale'  (1873), 
written  for  the  society;  J.  Hamilton  Garke's 
•Saltarello*  (1874);  Alfred  Hohnes*  overture  to 
•  Inez  de  Castro'  (1874);  Gadsby's  overture  'The 
Witches*  Frolic'  (1874)  ;  Wingham*s  Symphony 
in  B  fiat  (1875).  The  soloists  at  the  oonoerts 
include  the  names  of  the  most  fttn'n*»nt  TCwgll«yh 
artists.  The  oonoerts  are  given  at  St.  James*s 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas  is  the  secretary 
(1876).  [C.  M.] 

BRITO,  EsT&AN  DB,  lived  about  1625,  musi- 
cal director  at  the  cathedrals  of  Badajos  and 
Malaga,  and  composer  of  motets,  etc.  preserved 
in  the  King  of  Portugal's  library. 

BRITTON,  THOMA^  called  the  'Musical 
Small-Coal  Man,*  was  bom  at  or  near  TTiglifmi 
Ferrers,  Northamptonshire,  about  the  year  1651. 
He  was  apprentice  in  London  to  a  ooal-dealer, 
and  afterwards  commenced  business  in  Aylesbury 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  as  a  dealer  in  'small-coal* 
(charcoal  ?),  which  he  carried  through  the  streets 
on  his  back.  He  obtained  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  of  old  books,  chiefly  on  the 
occult  sciences,  and  of  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  part  of  music. .  He  established  weekly 
concerts,  and  formed  a  sort  of  dub  for  the  practice 
of  music  These  concerts  were  held  in  a  long 
narrow  room  over  his  shop,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  described  as  being  byA  stair  outside  the  house. 
Notwithstanding  the  humbleness  of  the  attempt 
these  gatherings  are  said,  to  have  been  attractive 
and  very  genteeL  The  performers  were  Handel 
(who  presided  at  the  harpsichord),  Pepusoh,  John 
Banister,  Henry  Needier,  John  Huffhes  (the  poet), 
Philip  Hart,  Henry  Symonds,  Abel  Whicndlo, 
Obadiah  Shuttlewcnrth,  WooUaston  (tiie  painter), 
and  many  other  professors  and  amateurs.  The 
concerts  were  at  first  free  to  all  coiners;  sub- 
sequently the  visitors  paid  ten  shillings  a  year 
each.  Britton  provided  his  guests  with  coflee 
at  a  penny  a  disn.  l%e  small-coal  man  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Pembroke, 
Sunderluid,  and.  Winchelsea  (the  great  book- 
collectors  of  the  day),  who  appreciated  his  con- 
versation and  book-learning.  He  had  a  hand 
in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Harleian 
Library;  and  the  Somers  tracts  were  entirely  his 
collecting.  His  reception  by  these  noblemen  led 
many  persons  to  imagine  tha^  Britton  was  not  the 
character  he  seemed  to  be,  and  that  his  musical 
assemblies  were  only  a  cover  for  seditious  pur- 
poses. Indeed  he  was  severally  suspected  of  being 
a  magician,  an  atheist,  a  presbyterian,  and  a 
Jesuit.  These  conjectures  were  .all  iU-grounded. 
Britton  was  a  plain,  simple,  honest  man,  perfectly 
inoffensive,  and  with  tastes  above  his  condition  in 
life.  His  death  was  brought  about  by  a  ventrilo- 
quist, who  BO  frightened  him  that  he  never  re- 
covered He  died  Sept.  27, 1 714,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  James*  Churchyard,  Clerkenwell,  his  funeral 
being  attended  by  the  members  of  his  musical 
dub.  [B.  F.  B.] 

BROADWOOD  (John  Broadwood  and  Sons). 
The  house  which  has  borne  this  name  and  been 
identified  with  pianpforte-nut^Ling  in  London  from 
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the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  was  established 
by  a  harpsichord-maker,  Borkhard  Tw^adi,  a 
descendant  of  the  Sohwanden  branch  of  the  noble 
Swiss  fiunilj  d  that  name  (Schweizerische  Lexi- 
con, art.  'Techudi/  Zurich,  1795).    In  Ei^land 
he  wrote  his  name  Shudi,  and  established  himself 
abont  the  year  1 739  at  the  house  (afterwards  No. 
33)  in  Great  Pulteney  Street,  Golden  Square,  the 
sign  he  adopted,  before  it  was  numbered,  aocoiding 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  being  the  'Plume  of 
Feathers.'    Tsohudi,  originally  a  joiner,  had  been 
the  pupil  of  Tabel,  a  Flemish  harpsichordmaker 
settled  in  London,  who  had  himself  been  taught 
in  the  fkmous  house  of  Ruckers  at  Antwerp. 
Through  merit  and  the  recommendation  of  Handel, 
Tschudi  was  made  harpsichord-maker  to  the  royal 
fiunily  of  England.    A  fine  double  harpsichord, 
made  by  him  in  1 740,  was  long  preserved  in  Kew 
Palace,  and  is  now  in  Windsor  GasUe.    He  was 
also  patronised  by  Frederick  the  Great,  two  harpsi- 
chords made  by  Tschudi  being  still  in  the  royal 
palace  at  PotBoam.    Bumey  spoke  of  his  tone 
being  refined  and  delicate,  and  compared  his  in- 
struments with  those  of  his  rival  Kirkman,  also 
a  pupil  of  Tabel.    Tsohudi's  only  patent  was  taken 
out  In  1769,  for  a  Venetian  swell  to  the  harpsi- 
chord (see  VsmcTiAN  Swill),  probably  the  in- 
vention oi  his  son-in-law  and  partner  John  Broad- 
wood,  the  latter  a  journeyman  cabinet-maker  who 
came  firom  Scotland  to  London,  found  employment 
at  TKhudi*S,  married  Tschudi*s  daughter,  and  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  &ther-in-law,  who 
retired  in  1773,  ^^^  "  late  as  1794  the  joint 
names  appear  as  the  style  of  the  firm  in  a  Musical 
Directory.    About  1 770  the  first  grand  pianoforte 
made  in  London  had  been  constructed  by  a 
Dutchman,  Americus  Backers,  with  the  assistance 
of  John  Broadwood  and  his  apprentice  Robert 
Stodart.  Backers  died  about  i7Si,  recommending 
his  action  to  John  Broadwood  s  care;  and,  allow- 
ing fcHT  some  change  in  the  proportion  of  parts,  it 
is  the  same  Messrs.  Broadwood  still  use,  known 
on  the  Continent  as  the  English  action.    Li  1 783 
John  Broadwood  took  out  a  patent  for  a  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  square  pianoforte,  by 
which  the  wrest-plank  holding  the  tuning-pins  was 
removed  fW>m  the  riffht-hand  side,  as  in  the  old 
clavichord,  to  the  back  of  the  instrument.   He  also 
introduced  the  division  of  the  bridge  on  the  sound- 
board of  the  grand  piano.    These  improvements 
were  so  important  that  they  were  afterwards  every- 
where adopted.    John  Broadwood  died  in  18 13. 
ISiB  sons,  James  Shudi  and  Thomas  Broadwood 
did  much  to  extend  the  business,  the  former  having 
recognised  claims  as  a  progressive  pianoforte- 
maker.    The  continued  history  of  the  house  is  so 
intimatelv  connected  with  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument  that  further  reference  to  it 
must  be  sought  under  Plutofobtb.    The  raesent 
head  of  the  firm  (1877)  is  Mr.  Henry  Fowler 
Broadwood.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BRODERIP,   Whliax,   oiganist   of  Wells 
Cathedral  about  the  commencement  of  the  i8th 
century,  contributed  some  things  towards  the 
store  of  cathedral  music.     A  service  and  an 
^them    with    orchestral    accompaniments   by 
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him  are  included  in  the  manuscript  ec^ection 
of  churoh  music  made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. [W.  H.  H.] 

BRONSART,  Haits  von,  pianist  and  eom- 
poser,  bom  at  Berlin,  1830,  educated  at  Dantzio 
and  at  Beriin  University.  Studied  harmony 
and  composition  under  D^m,  and  the  piano, 
first  under  Kullak,  and  (1854-57)  under  Liszt 
at  Weimar.  After  several  years  devoted  to 
concert  tours,  Bronsart  (i86o-6a)  conducted  the 
Euterpe  concerts  at  Leipsk) ;  in  65  became 
Director  of  the  Gtesellschaft  der  Musik  reunde 
at  Berlin,  and  in  67  Intendant  of  the  court 
theatre  at  Hanover,  a  poet  he  stUl  fills  (1878). 
His  chief  works  are  a  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G 
minor,  and  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Ff  minor— 
both  much  and  succeasfullv  played  by  von  Bulow, 
&;ambati,  and  others;  Polonaise  in  C  minor 
(Liszt's  '  Das  Klavier ') ;  FrOhlings-Fantaisie  for 
orchestra,  often  performed;  'Chrirtmarkt,*  a  Can- 
tata for  double  choir  and  orchestra ;  Der  Corsair 
(MS.),  an  q>era,  text  from  Byron ;  also  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet, '  Musikalische  Pflichten.'  In 
1863  he  married  Ingeborg  Starck,  like  himself  a 
pupil  of  Liszt*s.  [See  Starok.Y  Li  England 
bronsart  is  only  known  by  his  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, which  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Sept.  30,  1876,  by  Hartvigson.  [E.D.] 

BROS,  JUAK,  bom  at  Tortosa  1776,  died  at 
Oviedo  1852,  sucoesnvely  director  at  the  cathe- 
drals of  Malaga,  Leon,  and  Oviedo,  and  composer 
of  much  chiuch  music,  still  performed  in  the 
churches  throughout  Spain.  Three  Misereres 
written  at  Leon  are  cited  as  his  best  works. 
Specimens  of  his  music  are  given  by  Eslava  in 
the  •  Lira  Sacro-Hispano.*  [M.  C.  C] 

BROSCHI,  Cablo  ;  ditto  Fabtwklli.  (See 
Fabiitelli.) 

BROSSARD,  Sebastisn  di,  author  of  the 
first  musical  dictionary,  published  under  the  title 
of '  Dictionnairo  de  musique  contenant  une  expli- 
cation des  termes  ^recs  et  latins,  italiens  et 
fran9ais  les  plus  usit^s  dans  la  musique,*  etc. 
(Paris,  Ballard,  1703,  folio).  Thero  wero  two 
later  editions,  the  second  at  Paris  in  8vo.,  and 
the  third  by  Roger  of  Amsterdam.  The  work 
contained  a  catalogue  of  900  authors  on  music 
Brossard  was  bom  in  1660,  and  was  a  priest  at 
Strassburg,  and  chapel-master  to  the  cathedral 
firom  1689  to  1698.  In  1700  he  was  appointed 
grand  chaplain  and  musical  director  of  the 
cathedral  at  Meaux,  where  he  died  Aug.  10, 
1730.  Janowka,  a  Bohemian,  brought  out  a 
musical  dictionary  two  years  before  Bros6ard*s» 
but  it  was  in  Latin,  like  all  such  works  at 
that  time.  Brossard*s  book  being  in  French 
brought  musical  subjects  wiUiin  the  ran^e  of 
the  general  reading  puUic,  and  thus  rendered 
an  important  service  to  art.  It  is  not  with- 
out faults,  but  contains  an  enormous  amount 
of  information  to  have  been  amassed  by  one 
man.  Brossard  also  wrote  '  Lettro  k  M.  I>emotz 
sur  sa  nouvelle  m^thode  d*6criro  le  plain-chant 
et  la  mu»que'  (B^U^^  i^@Qja^,oompo«r 
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of  ohurdi  tnumo  he  made  lus  xniurk.  He  gave 
his  valimble  Ubrarj  to  Louis  XTV  in  considera- 
tion of  an  anniiity  of  i  aoo  francs.  His  MSS.  and 
notes  for  a  uniyenal  history  of  music  are  pre- 
s^TTod  in  the  national  library  in  Paris.      £F.  Q.] 

BROWNSMITH,  JoEor  Lxmah,  iras  bom  in 
Westminster  in  1809,  and  received  his  musical 
education  as  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  Qeorge  Ebeneaer  Williams  and  Thomas 
Greatorex.  On  quitting  the  choir  he  pursued 
the  study  of  the  organ,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  not  only  an  excellent  player  but  ac- 
quired so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
ot  the  instrument  as  to  be  able  to  build  a 
■mall  chamber-organ  fcnr  himself.  In  1839,  ^^ 
the  death  of  Benjamin  Jacob,  Brownsmith  wns 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  St.  John's 
church,  Waterloo  Boad.  In  March  1838  he  was 
appointed  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  October  1848  he  succeeded  William  Miller 
as  organist  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Sodety,  in 
which  capacity  he  officiated  at  the  Handel  Fes- 
tivals at  the  (>y8tal  Palace  in  1857,  185^,  1862, 
and  1865.  In  185^  he  resigned  his  appomtment 
at  St.  John's  on  being  chosen  organist  of  the 
then  newly-erected  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Pim- 
lioo.    He  died  Sept.  14,  1866.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BRUCH,  Max,  one  of  the  most  eminent  living 
German  composers,  was  bom  at  Cologne  on  Jan. 
6,  1838.  His  father  was  in  government  employ, 
Ids  mother  came  of  a  weU-known  and  gifted 
musical  family  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Herself  a 
distinguished  singer,  she  carefully  watched  the 
early  development  of  her  son*s  musical  talents. 
He  received  his  theoretical  instruction  from  Pro- 
fessor Breidenstein  at  Bonn,  and  soon  began  to 
give  extraordinary  promise.  In  1853  Bruoh  gained 
the  scholarship  of  the  Mozart  foundation  at  Frank- 
fini-on-Maine  for  four  years,  during  which  time 
lie  continued  his  studies  under  Hiller,  Reinecke 
•nd  Breuning  at  Cologne,  at  the  same  time 
making  himsdf  graduaUy  known  by  his  compo- 
sitions. His  further  development  was  promoted 
by  long  visits  to  Leipsic,  Munich,  and  other 
musical  towns.  His  stay  at  Munich  was  of  spe- 
cial importance  through  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  poet  Geibel,  whose  *  Loreley,*  written 
fur  MendelBsohn,  Bruch  had  composed  while  at 
Cologne.  He  at  length  obtained  the  poet*s  con- 
sent for  the  performance  of  the  opera,  and  pro- 
oeeded  to  Mannheim,  where  it  was  fost  given, 
and  where  he  occupied  himself  with  studying  the 
requirements  of  the  stage.  He  then  produced 
many  of  those  works  wUch  have  associated  his 
name  with  the  best  of  the  present  time.  In  1865 
be  accepted  the  post  of  musical  director  of  the  Con- 
cert-Institution at  Coblenz,  and  in  1867  became 
Kapellmeister  to  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen.  This  post  be  resigned  in  1870, 
since  which  time  he  has  lived  independently, 
first  at  Berlin  and  now  at  Bonn,  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  composition.  The  first  work  with 
which  he  came  before  the  public  was  an  opo^tta, 
'  Scherz,  List  und  Roche.'  to  Goethe^s  words ; 
Ihen  followed  variuus  chamber  oompoeitiona,  <a 
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trio  (op.  5),  twe  string  qoartets  (op.  9,  lo), 
songs,  aad  pianoforte  works.  For  the  present, 
however,  Bruck  has  abandoned  these  branches, 
and  devoted  his  whole  strength  to  the  larger 
forms  of  orchestral  and  choral  music.  His  fost 
step  in  this  field  was  taken  with  the  opera 
'Loreley'  (op.  16),  already  meiftioned,  which 
met  wiUi  considerable  success ;  but  his  most  im- 
portant and  most  successfid  work,  and  tiiat 
which  established  his  fame,  was  his  *  Scenes  from 
the  Frithjof-Saga'  (op.  23),  for  male  voices  and 
orchestra — a  work  of  the  freshest  invention  and 
consummate  technique.  Amongst  his  instru^ 
mental  works  the  more  important  are  two 
Violin  Conoeitos,  the  first  in  U-  minor,  and  the 
seoend  (1877)  in  D  minor,  as  well  as  two 
Symphonies.  His  chief  yocal  ^orks,  with  ot- 
ohestra,  are:  'Die  Fluoht  der  heUigea  FamQie^ 
(op.  30),  '  Romischer  Triump^esang,"  '  Romische 
Leichenfeier,*  *Salamis*  (these  last  three  for 
men*s  chorus),  *Schon  Mien,*  *Rorate  Coeli.* 
'Kyrie,  Sanctus,  and  Benedictus,*  'Odysseus,* 
and  various  smaller  works  of  the  same  kind. 
He  also  wrote  a  second  opera,  called  *  Hermione* 
after  Shakespeare's  'Winter's  Tale,'  but  this 
had  no  success.  Bruch's  re^  field  is  concert 
music  for  chorus  and  orchestra ;  he  is  above  all 
a  master  of  melody,  and  of  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  masses.  These  two  sides  of  his 
artistic  activity,  so  to  speak,  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  hare  brsught  hun  deserved  success. 
Bruch's  melody  is  not  di^awn  from  the  hidden 
depths  of  innermost  feeling,  but  va^er  firom  the 
upper  surfMse  of  his  nature ;  vet  it  is  true,  un« 
constrained,  natural,  and  excellent  in  structure, 
broad,  impressive,  and  vocal.  He  thwonghly 
understands  how  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the 
most  favourable  and  effective  forms.  In  the 
elaborate  and  complicated  machinery  of  the 
modem  orchestra  and  chorus  he  is  thoroughly  at 
home.  While  on  the  one  hand  we  admit  that 
the  effect  of  his  more  inmortant  works  is  perhaps 
greatly  dependent  on  the  brilliant  doudng  of 
the  musicad  ideas,  we  must  on  the  other  £md 
insist  that  this  dcilful  nse  of  external  means 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  keen  artistic  feel- 
ing fbr  external  harmony,  with  a  delicate  esti- 
mation of  the  pn^>ortionate  effect  of  the  Bepa- 
rate  parts  in  comparison  to  the  whole.  Ijiis 
artistic  sense  of  proportion  saves  him  firom  losing 
himself  in  that  mere  outward  show  which 
we  sometimes  find  among  the  modem  realistic 
schooL  [A.  M.] 

BRUMEL,  Airronrs,  a  Flemish  mumcian,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ockenheim's  pupils. 
He  flourished  in  the  epoch  (1480- 15  so)  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  period  of  Josquin 
des  Pr^.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal 
history,  but  his  compositions  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  sufficient  number  to  prove  the 
j  ustice  of  his  great  reputation.    There  is  a  perfect 
copy  of  five  of  his  masses,  printed  in  one  volume 
I  by  Petrucoi  of  Venice  in  1503,  preserved  in  the 
I  royal  library  at  Berlin.    There  is  also  a  collection 
i  of  masses  of  various  authors  by  the  same  printer, 
^  and  contuning  one  of  Brumel*s,  in  the  British 
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Museum.  There  are  besides  mtaij  masses  and 
motets  in  other  editions  of  Petraoci's,  and  MSS. 
exist  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  as  well  as 
in  the  pontifical  chapeL  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BRUNETTE  Gaitano,  a  violin-player  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Pisa  in  ^753.  He  was  a 
pupil  first  of  his  father,  an  able  musician,  and 
afterwards  of  the  celebrated  Nardini  at  Florence, 
whose  style  of  playing  and  composing  he  adopted 
with  considerable  success.  The  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  spent  at  Madrid,  attached  to  the  court 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Charles  IV. 
Here  he  came  into  close,  connection  with  Bocche> 
rini,  then  i^t  the  height  of  his  fiune  as  a  performer 
and  composer,  ^d  appears  gradually  to  have 
superseded  that,  artist,  in  the  mvour  of  the  court 
and  the  public.  With  the  symphonies,  serenades, 
and  other  instrumental  works  which  he  wrote  for 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  he  was  eminently 
successfoL  They  appear  to  be  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Boccherini ;  but  on  the  whole  inferior 
to  the  works  of  that  master.  Brunetti  died  at 
Madrid  in  1808.  His  numerous  compositions — 
published  at  Paris— consist  of  muphoniee,  sere- 
nades, sextets,  quintets,  and  vidiinnluets.  Over 
300  works  of  his  remain  in  MS.  [P.  D.] 

BRUNI,  ANTOiNB-BABTHELBirr,  a  violinist 
and  composer,  bom  at  Ck>ni  in  Piedmont  in  1759. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pugnani,  and  lived  from  1771 
at  Paris,  first  as  orchestral  player  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  afterwards  as  conductor  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique.  He  wrote  sixteen  operas,  some  of 
which  achieved  considerable  success^  although 
BOW  entirely  forgotten. 

For  the  violin  he  wrote  four  sets  of  sonatas, 
several  concertos,  ten  quartets,  and  twenty-eight 
sets  of  violin  duets,  uie  latter  well  known  to 
professors  as  useful  pieces  for  teaching  purposes, 
al^o  a  *  M^thode  de  Yiolon,'  and  a  *  M^thode  pour 
TAlto-viola.'    He  died  in  1823.  [?.!>.] 

BRUNT,  SiGNOi^  an  Italian. primo  nomo  who 
was  singing  at  Florence  in  the  winter  of  1784* 
In  1793  he  sang  in  London.  He  improved  in 
voice  and  stylfi,  but  was  still  weak,  when  com- 
pared  with  nis  predecessors.  He  distantly  re- 
<}aUed  RubinellL  [J.M.] 

BUGLE*  (Eug.  and  "Ft,;  Germ.  Fliigdkom^ 
ItaL  TfombijC),  '  A  treble  instrument  of  brass  or 
copper,  difiering  fix>m  the  trumpet  in  having  a 
shorter  and  more  conical  tube,  with  a  lees  ex- 
panded bell.  It  is  played  with  a  cupped  mouth- 
Eieoe.  In  its  original  form  the  bugle  is  the  foignal 
om  for  the  in&ntry,  as  the  trumpet  ia  for  the 
cavalry,  and  it  is  usually  tuned  in  C,  with  aa extra 
Bb  crook,  or  in  Eb.  Only  five  sounds  are-required 
for  the  various  calls  and  signals.  These-  are  the 
intermediate  <^n  notes  of  Uie  tube,  fi»m  C  below 
the  treble  stave  to  G  above  it.  Eight  sounds 
however  can  in  all  be  obtained,  by  £e  addition 
of  the  B^  and  C  above  high  G,  and  the  octave 
of  the  low.est  C,  wl^oh.  though  feeble- and  of  poor 
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tone  is  the  real  fVmdamental  note.    With  theee 
additions  the  entire  compass  is  as  foUows  :— 


Two  methods  have  been  adopted  for  bridging 
over  the  gaps  between  the  open  noten  of  this 
instrument  viz.  keys  and  valves.  The  key- 
bugle,  called  also  the  'Kent  bugle*  and  'Regent's 
bugle,*  which  was  extremely  popular  some  fort^ 
years  ago,  has  been  entirely  supraveded  by  the 
valve  systenk  No  doubt  the  latter,  as  in  the 
comet  and  euphonium,  preserves  the  whole 
length  of  tube  for  the  higher  notes,  and  thus 
gains  power  and  fulness ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  keyed  in»tranient  does  not  produce 
more  accurate  intonation  and  a  tenderer  quality  of 
tone.  This  however  is  a  matter  to  which  English 
bandmasters  seem  perfectly  indififerent,  although 
the  Fliieelhom  and  the  key-bugle  are  still  to  be 
heard  with  effect  in  the  superb  bands  of  Austria. 

In  the  ordinary  bugle  valves  are  often  added 
as  au  attachment,  of  which  the  bugle  itself  be- 
comes the  bell.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BULOW,  Hans  Gthdo  vow,  bom  Jan.  8, 
1830,  at  Dresden.  The  foremost  pianist  of  that 
most  advanced  school  of  pianoforte  playing, 
founded  by  Chopin  and  developed  by  Liszt.  A 
first-rate  conductor,  and  a  mu^dan  wh(»se  tech- 
nical attainments  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  art  from  its  germs  to  its  very  latest  devel- 
opment can  be  rivalled  bv  few  contemporaries 
and  surpassed  by  none.  As  a  pianist  his  reper- 
toire oomprehenda  the  master  works  of  all  styles 
and  schools*  from  the  early  Italians  to  the 
present  day;  it  would  in  &ct  be  difficult  to 
mention  a  work  of  any  importance  by  any 
composer  fot  the  pianoforte  which  he  has  not 
played  in  public,  and  by  heart.  39is  prodigious 
musical  memory  has  enabled  him  also  as  a 
conductor  to  perform  feats  wliich  have  never 
before  been  attempted,  and  will  in  all  like- 
lihood not  be  imitated.  The  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  both  his  playing  and  conducting  may 
be  set  down  as  a  passionate  intellectui^ty. 
One  notices  at  every  step  that  all  details  have 
been  thought  about  and  mastered  down  to  the 
minutest  particle ;  one  feels  that  all  effects  have 
been  analysed  and  calculated  with  the  utmost 
subtlety,  ind  yet  the  whole  leaves  an  impression 
of  warm  spontaneity.  This  is  the  highest  praise 
which  can  be  awarded  to  an  executant.  It 
does  not,  perhaps,  apply  to  all  of  Billow's  i^ 
pearances  in  public,  but  it  applies  strictly  to  ms 
performances  at  ijieir  best;  and  it  is  but  bare 
justice  to  measure  the  achievements  of  a  great 
artist  as  one  measures  a  mountain  chain,  by  the 
peaks  rather  than  by  the  valleys.  The  analytical 
and  reconstmotive  powers  just  emphasised  render 
his  editions  of  classical  pianoforte  works*  such  ae 
those  of  Beethoven*&  sonatas,  variations,  and 
bagatelles,  firom  op.  53  upwards,  of  Oramer'e 
studies,  of  selections  from  Sebastian  aud  Emanuel 
Bach,  from  Handel,  Scarlatti,  eta — in  which  he 
ha«  indicated   the  most  refined  phrasing  and 
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fingering,  as  well  as  the  most  minute  nnanoes 
of  tempo  and  expression,  and  has  corrected  pre- 
snmable  misprints  and  inaccaradee — unique  and 
invaluidde  to  the  student. 

In  additi<m  to  these  his  admirable  partition 
de  piano  of  the  most  intricate  score  in  existence, 
Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde/  together  with 
that  of  the  overture  to  'Die  Meistersinger'  and 
*  £ine  Faust  Oaverture,'  as  well  as  the  arrange- 
ments of  Weber's  two  concertos  and   the  con- 
certsttick  for  pianoforte  solo  should  be  mentioned. 
In   early  youth  Von  Biilow  seems  to  have 
shown  neither  talent  for  music  nor  delight  in 
it.    Both  gifts  first  made  their  appearance  after 
a  long  illnMs,  but  then  in  a  supreme  degree. 
After    his    ninth   year   he  was   placed   under 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  fiither  of  Clara  Schumann, 
who  laid  the  solid  foundations  for  his  future 
technical  achievements.    M.  K.  Eberwein  was 
for  two  years  subsequently  his  master  in  harmony 
and   counterpoint.      In   1848  he  came  to  the 
university  of  Leipzig  to  oommance  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  his  parents  having  always  looked 
upon  music  as  a  mere  pastime.     At  Leipzig 
he  continued  his  studies  in  counterpoint  under 
Hauptmann.     In    Oct.   1849  we  find   him  a 
member  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  absorbed 
in  the  politicAl  movements  of  the  time,  and 
contributor  to  a  democratic  journal '  Die  Abend- 
poet.*    In  this  psuper  he  finit  b^^an  to  announce 
and  defend  the  musical  doctrines  of  the  new 
German  school  led  by  Liszt  and  Wagner.    A 
perfonnance  of  *  Lohengrin'  at  Weimar  in  1850 
under  liszt  moved  h&n  so  intensely  that  he 
threw  over  his  career  aa.  a  lawyer,  went  to 
Zurich  and  entrusted  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  Wagner.    In  June  1851  he  went  to  Weimar 
to  study  (danoforte  playing  under  Liszt,  and 
in   1855    made   his   first    concert   tour,    play* 
ing    at   Vienna,    Peeth,    Dresden,    Carlsruhe* 
Bremen,  Hambuig,  and  Berlin.    From  1855  to 
1864  he  occupied  the  post  of  principal  master 
of  pianofbrte  playing  at  the  oonservatorium  of 
Frofewors  Stem  and  A.  B.  Marx,  at  Berlin. 
Here  we  find  him  organising  trio  soir^  or- 
chestral ccmcerts,  and  pianoforte  recitals,  with 
programmes  of  the  most  varied  character,  though 
with  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  works  of 
the  new  German   school,  writing  articles  for 
various  political  and  musical  papers,  making 
journeys  through  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  Russia,  and  reaping  lanreLs  everywhere  as 
player  and  conductor.    In  1864  he  was  called 
to  Munich  as  principal  conductor  at  the  royal 
opera  and  director  of  the  Oonservatorium.     It 
was  there  that  he  succeeded  in  organising  model 
performances  of  Warner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
and   'Die   Meistersmger  von   N&mberg.*     In 
1869  he  left  Munich,  and  has  since  been  giving 
concerts   in   Italy,  Germany,  Russia,   Poland, 
England,  and  America.     Amon^  his  most  im- 
portant compositioBS  the  followmg  have  been 
published :— op.  ao,  'Nirwana,  Symphonisches 
Stimmungsbila' ;  op.  10,  Music  to  Shakspeare's 
'Julius  Csdsar' ;  op.  16,  Ballade  for  Orchestra, 
'Des  Sanger's  Flndi' ;  op.  2^  '  Yier  Charakter^ 
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stiicke  ftlp  Orchenter,  (i)  Allegro  risoluto,  (2) 
Nottumo,  (5)  Intermezzo  guerriero,  (4)  Fune- 
rale.'  Among  his  pianoforte  pieces  especial  at* 
tention  should  be  called  to  his  recent  op.  ai, 
'H  Oamovale  di  Mihmo.' 

On  Jan.  i,  1878,  he  was  appointed  KonigUcher 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Hanover.  [E.D.] 

BUHL,  Joseph  David,  bom  near  Amboise 
1 78 1,  trumpeter,  son  of  a  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Due  de  CHioiseul.  He  was  successively  a 
member  of  the  band  of  the  *  Garde  Parisienne,* 
organised  I793»  and  of  the  Oonsuls*  'Grenadiers 
de  la  Garde.'  He  was  also  professor  at  the 
cavalry  school  of  trumpeters  at  Versailles,  from 
its  foundation  in  1805  to  its  abolition  in  181 1« 
In  1 8 14  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XVIII  con- 
ductor of  the  band  of  the  Gardes  du  Oorps,  and 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1816  he 
became  first  trumpeter  at  the  Opera,  and  at 
the  Th^tre  Italien ;  but  owing  to  an  accident  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  X  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  both  appointments  in  1825.  In  1825 
Buhl  introduced  into  France  the  slide-trumpet  (ll 
coulisse),  invented  by  Haltenhoff  of  Hanau* 
He  published  a  *  Method  for  Trumpet'  (Paris, 
Janet),  and  was  editor  of  the  '  Ordonnance  des 
Trompettes.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BULL,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  in  Somer- 
setshire about  1563.  He  was  educated  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Chapel  under  William  Blitheman,  the 
celebrated  organist.  On  Dec.  24,  1581  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Hereford  Ca^edral  and 
afterwards  master  of  the  children.  In  January 
1585  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Chapel 
Ro3^,  and  in  1591  on  the  death  of  his  master  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  him  as  organist.  But  this 
is  mere  ooi^jecture,.  as  John  Hewlett  succeeded 
Blitheman  in  the  place  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
office  of  organist  as  a  separate  appointment  did 
not  then  exist.  Oik  July  9,  1586,  he  was  ad- 
mitted Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  'having  practised  in 
that  faculty  fourteen,  years,'  and  on  July  7, 1592, 
was  incorporated  Mus.  Doc.  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity, having  previously  taken  the  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1596,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Bull  was  the  first  appointed 
Music  Professor  in  Gresham  College,  and,  al- 
though unable  to  compose  and  read  his  lecture* 
in  lAtin,  according  to  the  founder's  original  in- 
tention, such  was  his  &vour  with  the  Queen  and 
the  public,  that  the  executors  of  Sir  Thomas 
GreMiam,  by  the  ordinances  bearing  date  15979 
dispensed  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  ordered  'The  solemn  music  lecture 
twice  every  week,  in  manner  following,  viz.  the 
theoretique  part  for  one  half-hour,  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  practique,  bv  concert  of  voice  or  instru- 
ments, for  the  rest  of  the  hour,  whereof  the  first 
lecture  should  be  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the 
second  in  English ;  but  because  at  this  time  Mr. 
Dr.  Bull,  who  is  recommended  to  the  place  by 
ths  Queen^s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  being  not 
able  to  speak  Latin,  his  lectures  are  permittod  to 
be  altogether  in  English,  so  long  as  he  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  place  of  music  lecturer  there.*  In 
1 1601  Bull  went  abroad  for  Uict  recovexpr  of  hii 
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health,  and  doring  his  absenoe  wtm  pennitted  to 
substitute  m  his  ^uty,  Thomss,  son  of  William 
Byrd.  He  travelled  inco^to  into  Franoe  and 
Gennany,  and  Antony  k  Wood  tells  a  story  of  a 
feat  performed  by  him  at  St.  Omer's,  where,  to  a 
composition  originally  in  forty  parts,  he  added 
forty  more  in  a  few  hours.  After  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  Bull  retained  his  post  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  his  &me  as  an  organist  was  widely 
spread.  On  Dec.  15,  1606,  Bull  was  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Com- 
pany by  service,  having  been  bound  apprentice 
to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  was  free  of  the 
Company.  On  July  16,  1607,  when  James  I  and 
Prince  Henry  dined  at  Mert^iant  Taylors'  HiJl, 
the  royal  guests  were  entertained  with  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  And  while  His 
Majesty  was  at  table,  according  to  Stowe,  *  John 
BuU,  Doctor  of  Musique,  one  of  the  organists  of 
His  Majesties  Chappell-royall,  and  free  of  the 
Merchant-taylors,  being  in  a  oitiaen's  gowne, 
oappe,  and  hood,  played  most  excellent  melodic 
upon  a  small  payre  <^  Organes,  placed  there  for 
that  purpose  onley.'  (Chrenioles,  edit.  1631,  p. 
891.)  On  Dec  as,  1607,  Bull  obtained^  from 
the  Bishop  of  London  a  marriage  licence  for  him- 
self and  'Elizabeth  Walter  of  the  Strand,  maiden, 
aged  about  24,  dau^^ter  of  Walter, 

eidzen  of  London,  deceased,  she  attending  upon 
the  Rt.  Hon  the  Lady  Marchioness  of  Wiacnester.' 
They  were  to  marry  at '  Christ  Church,  London.' 
In  the  same  month  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Gresham  CoUege,  which  was  tenable  only  so  long 
as  he  remained  unmarried.  In  1 61 1  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  his  name  stands  firat 
on  the  roll  of  the  Prince's  musicians,  with  a  saUry 
of  £40  per  annum.  The  old  Cheque  Book  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  records  under  date  of  161 3  that 
*  John  BuU,  Doctor  of  Musicke,  went  beyond  the 
seas  without  license,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Arohduke's  service.*  No  valid  reason  can  J>e 
assigned  for  his  leaving  the  country,  but  it 
seems  he  had  been  preparing  for  the  step  some 
months  previously.  In  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MSS.  No.  6194),  is  preserved  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Bull  to  Sir  M.  Hicks,  vrishing  his  son's  name 
to  be  inserted  instead  of  his  own  in  some  patent 
dated  April  a6, 161  a ;  and  the  same  MS.  contains 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Trumbull's  letter  to  James  I 
concerning  the  Arohduke's  receiving  Dr.  Bull,  the 
king's  organist,  into  his  chapel  without  permis^ 
sion,  dated  May  30,  1614.  The  subsequent  life 
of  Dr.  Bull  has  been  hitherto  simply  conjecture, 
but  the  writer  is  fortunately  enabled  to  clear  up 
the  latter  part  of  it  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Chevalier  Leon  de  Burbure  some  few  years  bade, 
in  answer  to  certain  inquiries.  The  Chevalier 
says,  '  I  do  not  know  that  tiie  Cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp ever  possessed  any  MSS.  of  Dr.  John  Bull, 
but  at  all  events  there  have  remained  no  traces 
for  a  long  time.  The  only  facts  relative  to  John 
Bull  that  I  have  discovered  are,  that  he  became 
organist  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp  in  161 7,  in 
the  place  of  Rumold  Waelrent  deceased ;  that  in 
1630  he  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  the  church, 

fkct  has  n«T«r  befort  toea  iwcieod.  1  am  lodtbttd  for  U  to  1 
J.  LctMster.  (OJ 
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<m  the  side  of  the  Place  Yerte,  in  which  the  oon« 
oierge  of  the  cathedral  had  lived;  that  he  died 
on  March  la  ori3,  i6a8,  and  was  buried  on  the 
15  th  of  the  same  month  in  the  cathedral  where 
he  had  been  organist.'  Specimens  of  Bull's  oom- 
positions  for  voices  may  be  fbund  in  Barnard**  and 
Boyce's  collections  and  in  Sir  William  Leighton's 

*  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  SorrowfuU  Soole,* 
1614,  fol.  He  joined  Byrd  and  Gibbons  in  con- 
tributing to  the  Parthenia,  a  collection  of  pieces 
for  the  virg'nals,  printed  early  in  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, and  a  large  number  of  his  instrumental 
movements  are  extant  in  the  volume  in  the  Fitx- 
William  Museum  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Virginal  Book,  and  in  other  MSS.  See  a  curious 
list  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Profeason, 
pp.  ao3>8.  To  Bull  has  been  attributed  the  com- . 
position  of  the  popular  tune,  'God  save  the  King.* 
but  the  claim  made  on  his  behalf  has  met  with 
but  partial  acceptance.  [See  God  8avb  ths 
Kino.]  A  portrait  of  Bull  is  preserved  in  the 
Music  School  at  Oxford.  It  is  painted  on  a  board 
and  represents  him  in  the  habit  of  a  bachelor  of 
music.    On  the  left  side  of  the  head  are  ^e  words, 

*  An.  iEtatis  svae  a6,  1589,'  and  on  the  right  side 
an  hour-glass,  upon  which  is  placed  a  human  skull, 
with  a  bone  across  the  mouth.  Bound  the  four 
ndm  of  the  frame  is  written  the  following  homely 
distich: — 

'  The  bull  by  force  in  field  doth  raigne: 
But  Bull  by  skill  good  will  doth  gayne.' 

[E.  P.  R.] 
BUNN,  Alfred,  manager  and  dramatic  au- 
thor, was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  director,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  leasee,  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Elliston  gave  him  his  first 
appointment  as  stage-manager  of  Drury  Lane  in 
i8a3,  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man ;  and  he 
first  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  as  a  manager 
by  endeavouring  somedosen  years  afterwards  to 
establish  an  E^lish  Opera.  'The  Maid  of  Ar- 
tois,'  and  a  few  years  later  *  The  Bohemian  GirU* 
'  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  and  other  operas  by 
Balfe,  were  produced  at  Drury  Lane  under  Mr. 
Bunn's  management ;  and  for  the  first  of  these  1 
works  Mme.  Malibran  was  engaged  at  the  then 
unprecedented  rate  of  j6i  35  a  night.  Mr.  Buna 
also  brought  out  Mr.  (now  Sir  Julius)  Benedict's 

*  Brides  of  Venice '  and  Vincent  Wallace's  *  Mari- 
tana.'  For  most  of  these  operas  Mr.  Bunn  him- 
self fiunished  the  libretto,  which  however  was  in 
every  case  of  French  origin.  He  was  the  author 
or  adapter  of  a  good  many  dramas  and  farces,  in- 
cluding *  The  Minister  and  the  Mercer,'  a  trans* 
lation  of  Scribe's  '  Bertrand  et  Raton,'  which,  on 
its  first  production,  obtained  remarkable  success. 
Long  before  his  career  as  manager  had  come  to 
an  end  he  published  a  volume  of  memmrs^  under 
the  titie  of  •  The  Stage.'  [H.  S.  E.] 

BUNTING,  Edwabd,  son  of  an  En^ish 
engineer  and  an  Irish  lady,  bom  at  Armagh  in 
February  1 773.  He  was  educated  as  an  oigan 
and  pianoforte  player,  and  distinguished  himself  j 
for  his  love  of  Irish  music,  of  which  he  published 
three  collections.  The  first,  containing  Irish  ain 
'never  before  published,* jo^ne  out|in  ij^    A 
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■eoond,  oontaaniiig  75  additional  airs  (worda  by 
Campbell  and  othiara>,  and  a  dissertation  on  tbe 
Irish  Haip,  appeared  in  1809.  A  third  colleotion, 
containing  upwards  of  150  airs,  of  which  more 
than  lao  were  then  for  the  first  time  given  to 
the  public,  was  published  in  1840.  This  last 
collection  is  remarkable  for  a  dissertation  of  100 
pages  upon  the  history  and  practice  of  music  in 
Ireland.  According  to  this  dissertation  'the 
occasion  which  first  confirmed  him  in  his  partiality 
for  the  airs  of  his  native  country,  was  the  great 
meeting  ofthe  Harpers  at  BelfiEwt  in  179a.  Before 
this  time  there  had  been  several  similar  meetings 

'  at  Granard,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  whidi 
had  excited  a  surprising  degree  of  interest  in 
Irish  music  throughout  that  part  of  the  country. 
Tne  meeting  at  BelfiEwt  was  however  better 
attended  than  any  that  had  yet  taken  place,  and 
its  e£foet8  were  more  permanent,  for  it  kindled 
an  enthusiasm  throughout  the  north  which  bums 
bright  in  some  warm  and  honest  hearts  to  this 
day.    All  the  best  of  the  old  class  of  Harpers — 

I  a  race  of  men  then  nearly  extinct,  and  now  gone 
far  ever — Dennis  Hempoon,  Arthur  O'Neill, 
Charles  Fanning,  and  seven  others,  the  least 
able  of  whom  hiis  not  left  his  like  behind,  were 
present.'  Aided  by  O'Neill  and  the  other  harpers. 
Banting  immediately  began  to  form  his  first  col- 
lection. He  travelled  into  Deiry,  Tyrone,  and 
Coonauffht,  where,  espooially  in  the  last,  he 
obtainea  a  great  number  of  excellent  airs.  His 
first  and  second  collections  contain  the  best  Irish 
airs,  although  in  his  third  there  are  several  very 
good  ones,  and  some  very  curious.  Among 
Uiese  last  are  the  'earinam  or  dirges,  and  airs  t« 
which  Ossianic  and  other  old  poems  are  sung,' 
and  which  the  editor  gives  as  '  very  ancient ' — 
many  hundred  years  old.  He  afterwards  en- 
deavours to  analyse  the  structure  of  Irish  airs, 
and  to  point  out  their  characteristics. 

Bunting  died  at  Belfiist  Dec  aT,  1843,  and 
was  inteired  at  Mount  Jerome.  His  death  was 
abeolutdy  unnotioed.  '  He  was  of  no  party,  and 
therefore  honoured  of  none,  and  yet  this  un- 

f  honoured  man  was  the  preserver  of  his  country's 
music*  {Dub,  IMiv,  Mag,,  Jan.  1847;  Private 
ikfurcet,)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BURDEN  OB  BURTHEN.  Old  songs  and 
ballads  freouently  had  a  chorus  or  motto  to  each 
verse,  whicm  in  the  languid  of  the  time  was 
called  a  Burden  or  Bob.  Chie  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  popular  was  '  Hey  troly  loly  lo,' 
quoted  in  '  Piers  JPlowman,'  1362,  and  other  early 
songs.  It  occurs  after  every  Une  of  a  song  of 
the  time  of  Edward  IV  (Sloane  MS.  No.  1584) ; 
and  in  Isaac  Walton's  'Compleat  Angler*  is  the 
burden  of  *  O  the  sweet  contentment  the  country- 
man doth  find,' 

'  Heigh  trollollie  loe. 
Heigh  trollollie  lee.' 
The  ancient  'Frogge  Song'  has  the  ridiculous 
burden — 

'  Farthing  linkum  laddium, 
Fann — ho—  fEumyho, 
Farthing  glen.' 
In  the  ballad  of '  bir  Eglamore,'  which  was  very 
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popular  in  the  17th  century,  the  burden  is  'Fa 
la,  lanky  down  dilly.'  In  Shakespeare's  'Tem- 
pest'we  find — 

'  Foote  it  featly  heere  and  there. 
And  sweet  Sprites  the  burthen  beare.' 
The  stage  direction  to  which  is  'Burthen  dis- 
persedly';  and  the  burthen  follows — 
'Harke,  harke,  bowgh-wough) 
The  watch-dogges  barke 
Bowgh-wough.' 
The  second  song  in  the  same  play  has  'Ding* 
dong*  for  the  burden.     In  'As  You  like  It' 
Gelia  says  'I  would  sing  my  song  without  a 
burthen,  thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune.' 

The  ballad  'The  Jolly  Miller '  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite from  the  i6th  or  17th  century,  and  was 
sent  to  Beethoven  to  hannonise  on  account  of 
'its  merited  popularitv'  by  Thomson,  who  in- 
serted it  in  ms  '  Scotdi  Songs,'  1824.  In  it  we 
find  the  line 


^  This  the  burden  of  his  song 
For  ever  us'd  to  be, 
I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 
If  nobody  cares  rar  me.' 
It  is  probable  that  the  burdens  were  ac- 
companied by  motion  or  dancing.  [Ballad.] 
In  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  Maigaret  says 
'Claps  into  light-a-love  (that  goes  without  a 
burden).  Do  you  sing  it  and  1*11  dance  it.' 
Burden  also  means  the  drene  or  bass  of  a  bag- 
pipe. [Faux-boubdon.]  [W.H.C] 
BURQMt^LLER,  Nobbvbt,  composer;  bom 
at  Dtisseldor^  Feb.  8,  1810;  son  of  the  then 
music-Director  there,  who  cUed  in  1824  well 
known  and  honoured  as  one  of  the  founders  and 
conductors  of  the  Lower  Rhine  festivals.  Nor- 
bert  very  early  showed  extraordinary  musical 
talent.  After  leaving  his  father  he  studied  at 
Caaul  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.  But  a 
nclOy  constitution  prevented  his  fiill  develop- 
ment, and  he  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1836. 
He  left  much  music  behind  him,  of  which  two 
symphonies,  an  overture,  and  some  other  pieces 
were  published  by  Kistner,  aU,  notwithstand- 
ing their  natural  immaturity,  manifesting  great 
ability,  lively  imagination  full  of  ideas,  fireshness 
of  invention,  and  a  strong  feeling  for  classical 
'form.'  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  his 
Ufe  had  been  spared,  concentration  and  strength 
would  have  come  with  years,  and  that  Buiv* 
miiller  would  have  reached  a  hieh  place  in  his 
art.  Schumann  valued  him  greauy :  he  begins  a 
memorial  notice  of  him  by  saying  that  since  the 
early  death  of  Schubert  nothing  more  deplorable 
had  happened  than  that  of  Buigmuller  (Ges. 
Schiiften,  iiL  145).  [A.  M.] 
BURLA,  OB  BURLESCA,  a  musical  joke  or 
playful  composition;  J.  S.  Bach's  Partita  3, 
engraved  with  his  own  hand  on  copper,  and 
published  in  1727,  contains  a  Burleeca  as  the 
fifth  piece  Schumann  has  a  Burla  in  op.  124. 
Ncia.  [W.H.  C] 
BURLETTA,  a  droU  or  fiBM)etious  musical 
drama  or  faroe,  which  derives  ^mype  from  the 
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Italian  verb  hurlwrt,  *to  jeet,'  or  *to  ridicule.' 
The  burletta  found  its  way  from  Italy  through 
France  to  England.  The  most  oelelotbted  ex- 
ample product  in  England  was  the  Bbooar's 
Op£BA  in  1737,  written  by  Gay,  and  adapted 
to  the  popular  melodies  of  the  day.  In  1737 
appeared  'The  Dragon  of  Wantley/  by  Henry 
Carey  and  Lampe,  which  succeeded  so  well  that 
it  was  followea  in  1738  by  a  second  part  or 
sequel,  entitled  'Margery/  [W.  H.  C] 

BURNET,  Charles,  Mns.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Shrewsbury  April   7,    17^6,   and   educated    at 
tiie  free  school  there.      He  was  subsequently 
removed  to  the  public  school  at  Chester,  where 
he  conmienced  his  musical  studies  under  Mr. 
Baker,  the  organist  of  the  Cathedral.    When 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  and  for  thrae  years  pursued  the 
study  of  music,  as  a  future  profession,  under  his 
elder   brother  James  Bumey,   organist  of  St. 
Mary's,  Shrewsbury.    He  was  next  sent  to  Lon* 
don,  and  for  three  years  studied  under  Dr.  Ame. 
In  1749  he  was  dected  oiganist  of  St.  Dionis- 
Backchurch,  Fenchurch-street,  and  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  engaged  to  take  the  harpsi- 
chord in  the  subscription  concerts  then  recently 
established  at  the  ]OQg*s  Arms  in  Comhill.    In 
the  following  vear  he  composed  the  music  of  three 
dramas — Mallet's  Alfred,  Mendez*s  Bobin  Hood, 
and  Queen  Mab — for  Drury-lane.    Being  threat-, 
ened  with  consumption,  however,  he  could  not 
continue  these  exertions,  and,  in  1751,  accepted, 
the  situation  of  organist  of  Lynn-B^s,  Norfolk, 
.  where   he   remained  for  the  succeeding   nine 
years.     In  this  retreat  lie  formed  the  design, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  History  of 
Musia     In  1760,  his  health  being  completely 
restored,  he   returned   to  London,  and   again 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Bumey  pub- 
I   lished  several  concertos  for  the  harpsichord  wnich 
were  much  admired ;  and  in  1 766  he  brought  out 
at  Druiy-lane,  with  considerable  success,  both 
words  and  music  of  a  piece  entitled  'The  Cunning 
Man,*  founded  upon,  and  adapted  to  the  music  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  *I)evin  du  Village.'    On  June 
23»  I7^»  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Music,  on  which  occasion  his  exercise  consisted 
of  an  anthem  of  considerable  length,  with  over- 
ture, solos,  recitatives  and  choruses,  which  con- 
tinued long  to  be  a  &vourite  at  the  Oxford  Music 
Meetings,  and  was  several  times  performed  in 
Germany  under  the  direction  of  Emanuel  Bach. 
In  the  meantime,  neither  the  assiduous  pursuit 
of  his  profession,  nor  his  many  other  engage- 
ments had  interrupted   his  collections  for  his 
History  of  Music.    He  had  exhausted  all  the 
infonnation  that  books  could  afford  him,  and 
was  &r  from  what   he  desired.    The  present 
state  of  music  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
personal   investigation  and  converse  with  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  of  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  his  own.    He  resolved  io  make  the 
tour  of  Italy,  France  and  Oermaay,  and  fur- 
nished with  powerful  letters  of  introduction  from 
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the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (a  nobleman  devoted  io 
music)  quitted  London  in  June  1 770,  He  spent 
several  -days  in  Paris,  and  then  went  by  Lyons 
and  Geneva  (where  he  had  an  accidental  inters 
view  with  Voltaire),,  to  Turin,  Milan,  Padua, 
Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
consulting  everywhere  the  libraries  and  the 
learned;  hearing  the  best  music,  sacred  and 
secular,  and  receiving  the  mest  cheerful  and 
liberal  assistance  towards  the  aooomplishment 
of  his  object.  On  his  return  to  England,  Dr. 
Bumey  published  an  account  of  his  tour,  in  one 
volume,  which  was  exceedingly  well  received, 
and  deemed  so  good  a  model  that  Dr.  Johnson 
professedly  imitated  it  in  his  own  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  saying,  *I  had  that  clever  dog  Bumey's 
Musical  Tour  in  my  eye.'  In  July  177J,  Dr. 
Bumey  again  embarked  for  the  continent  to 
make  the  tour  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlanda, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  in  two  volumes. 
At  Vienna  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Metastasio.  Here  he  also  found  two  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  that  age,  Hasse  and  Gluck. 
From  Vienna  he  proceeded  through  Prague, 
Dresden  and  Berlin,  to  Hambuig,  and  thence  by 
Holland,  to  England,  where  he  immediately  de- 
voted himself  to  arranging  the  mass  of  xnateriala 
thus  collected.. 

In  1773  ^-  Bumey  was  elected'  an  F.  R.  S. ; 
and  in  1776  the  first  volume  of  his  General 
HistoiT  of  Music  appeared  in  4to..  In  the  same 
year  tne  complete  work  of  Sir  John  Hawkins 
was  published.  Bumey's  subsequent  volumes 
were  published  at  unequal  intervals,  the  fourth 
and  last  appearing  in  1789.  Between  the  two 
rival  histories,  the  publio:  decision  was  loud  and 
immediate  in  favour  of  Dr.:  Bumey.  Time  has 
modified  this  opinion,  and  brought  the  merits  of 
each  work  to  their  &ir  and'  proper  level— ad- 
judging to  Bumey  the  palm  of  style,  arrange- 
ment, and  amusing  narrative,  and  to  Hawkuis 
the  credit  of  minuter  accuracy  and  deeper  re- 
searoh.  more  particularly  in  parts  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  literary  world  in  geneval. 
Bumey's  first  volume  treats  of  the  music  and 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  music  of  the 
Hebrows,  Egyptians,  etc  The  second  and  third 
volumes  comprise  all  that  was  then  known  of  the 
biographies  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  15th, 
16th,.  and  17th  centuries.  The  fourth  volume 
is  perhaps  less  entitled  to  praise.  Whole  pages 
aro  given  to  long-forgotten  and  worthless  Italum 
operas,  whilst  the  great  works  of  Handel  and 
J.  S.  Bach  remain  unchronided ;  the  latter  indeed 
is  almost  iffuored. 

When  the  extraordinary  musical  preoociW  of 
the  in&nt  Crotch  first  excited  the  attention  of  the 
musical  profession  and  the  scientific  worid,  Bur- 
ney  drew  up  an  account  of  the  infismt  phenome* 
non,  which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1779,  and  published  in  the  Philoso|&i- 
cal  Transactions.  The  commemoration  of  Handel 
in  1784  again  called  forth  his  literary  talents: 
his  account  of  these  performances,  published  in 
4to  for  the  benefit  of  the^musicalTfund,  is  well 
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.  known  to  every  xnuncal  reader.  Dr.  Bumey  also 
wrote  'An  Eisay  towards  the  Histofy  of  Comete/ 
1760 ;  'A  Plan  for  a  Music  School,*  1774 ;  and  the 
'life  and  Letters  of  Metastasio/  $  vols.  8vo, 
1796.  His  last  labonr  was  on  Bees*  Cyclopedia, 
Ibr  which  work  he  famished  all  the  musical 
articles,  except  those  of  a  philosophical  and 
mathematical  kind.  His  remuneration  for  this 
was  jSiooo,  and  as  most  of  the  matter  was 
extracted  without  alteration  from  his  History, 
the  price  was  large. 

Daring  a  long  life  Dr.  Bumey  enjoyed  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  almost  every  contempo- 
rary who  was  distinguished  either  in  literature 
or  the  arts ;  with  Johnson  he  was  in  habits  of 
friendship ;  and  it  is  known  that  soon  after  John- 
B(m*s  death,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  becoming 
his  biographer.  "Far  many  years  Dr.  Bumey 
lived  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  iJeioeeter  Square,  in 
a  bouse  once  the  residence  of  Newton,  and  still 
standing;  but  about  1789,  on  being  appointed 
oiganist  of  Chelsea  College,  he  removed  to  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  that  building,  where  he 
spent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  independence,  and  of  a  &mily,  each 
individual  of  which  (thanks  to  their  parents'  early 
care  and  example)  had  attained  high  distinction 
in  some  walk  of  literature  or  science.  '  In  all  the 
relations  of  private  life,*  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, 'his  character  was  exemplary,  and  his 
happiness  such  as  that  character  deserved  and 
honoured.  His  manners  were  peculiarly  easy, 
spirited  Mid  gentlemanlike ;  he  possessed  all  the 
suavity  of  Sie  Chesterfield  school  without  its 
stiffiiess— all  its  graces,  unalloyed  by  its  laxity  of 
moral  principle.'  At  length,  full  of  years,  and 
rich  in  all  uiat  should  accompany  dd  age,  he 
breathed  his  last  on  April  ia,  1814,  at  Chelsea 
College.  His  remains  were  deposited,  on  the 
90th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  Durial-ground  of 
that  institution,  attended  by  his  own  £unily  (of 
which  he  lived  to  see  the  fourth  generation),  the 
chief  officers  of  the  college,  and  many  others  of 
rank  and  talent. 

His  intelligent  and  expressive  face  has  been 
preserved  by  Reynolds,  m  a  fine  portrait,  en- 
graved by  Bartolozzi,  and  Barry  has  introduced 
him  in  his  large  picture  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

As  a  composer  Dr.  Bume/s  principal  works,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  *  Sonatas 
for  two  Violins  and  a  Base,'  two  sets;  *Six 
Comet  Pieces  with  Introduction  and  Fugue  for 
the  Organ*;  'Twelve  Canzonetti  a  due  voci  in 
canone,  poesie  dell'  abate  Metastasio' ; '  Six  Duets 
for  German  Flutes';  *Six  Concertos  for  Violin, 
etc.  in  eight  parts' ;  *  Two  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte, 
Violin  and  Violoncello':  and  'Six  Harpsichord 
Lessons.'  [E.  F.  B.] 

BURBOWES,  John  Fbboklbtok,  bom  in 
London,  April  33,  1787,  was  a  pupil  of  William 
Horsley.  He  first  made  himself  known  as  a 
composer  by  an  overture  and  several  vocal 
pieces  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  and 
afterwards  by  an  overture  produced  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members.     He  soon 
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however  abandoned  these  pursuits  for  the  less 
distinguished  but  more  profitable  one  of  com- 
posing and  arranging  for  the  pianoforte.  Bnr- 
rowes  was  the  author  of  *  The  Thorough  Baas 
Primer*  and  'The  Pianoforte  Primer,'  both 
which  have  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
are  still  in  request.  He  was  also  the  composer 
of  some  ballads  and  many  pianoforte  pieces.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  held  the  situation  of  organist 
of  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly.  He  died 
March  31,  185a.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BURTON,  Avert,  a  cathedral  musician  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  some  of  whose  compo-  , 
sitions  are  still  preserved  in  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford,  [W.  H.  H.] 

BURTON,  JoHW,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  bom 
1730,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Eeeble,  the  theorist. 
He  became  one  of  the  first  harpsichOTd  players  of 
his  time,  particularly  as  respects  expression.  He 
died  in  1785.  [W.  H.H.] 

BUSBY,  Thomas,  Mos.  Doc.,  bom  in  West- 
minster, 1755.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
articled  to  BatUshill ;  he  also  studied  languages, 
became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  for  several 

Sars  was  connected  with  the  press  as  reporter, 
e  was  successively  organist  at  St.  Mary's,  New- 
ington,  and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  LomlMuxl  Street. 
In  1799  he  produced  an  oratorio  called  'The 
Prophecy,*  which  met  with  considerable  success. 
Encoura^^  by  this  he  wrote  an  '  Ode  to  British 
Genius* ;  an  'Ode  to  St. Cecilia's  Day'  (by  l^ope); 
'Comala'  (finom  Ossian);  and  the  oratorio  of 
'Britannia.'  In  1801  he  took  his  degree  as 
Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge,  having  previouiBly  en- 
joyed that  of  LL.D.  He  next  composed  the 
music  to  'Joanna,'  a  five-act  romance  by  Cum- 
berland, and  subsequently  gained  fame  by  his 
music  to  *  A  Tale  of  Mystery,'  and  *  Rugantino, 
or  the  Bravo  of  Venice' — ^the  first  melodramatio 
music  heard  in  this  country.  He  died  in  April, 
1838.  Busby  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and, 
besides  the  woriu  enumerate,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  following : — '  The  Day  of  Genius,'  a 
satbe,  1786  ;  'A  Dictionary  of  Music,'  1786— a 
work  which  went  through  ma^  editions,  and  is 
still  in  print;  'The  Divine  Bfarmonist^'  1788; 
'Melodia  Britannioa^'  1790;  'The  Monthly 
Musical  Journal*  (4  numbers),  1801;  'Lucre- 
tius,' translated  from  the  Latin,  a  vols.  4to., 
1813 ;  *A  Grammar  of  Music,*  1818;  'A 
History  of  Music*  (compiled  from  Bumey  and 
Hawkhis),  a  vols.  8vo.,  1819;  'Concert-Room 
and  Orchestra  Anecdotes,*  3  vols.  lamo.,  1825 ; 
'A  Musical  Manual,  or  Technical  Diiectory,* 
i8a8.  {Diet,  of  Living  Authors,  1816;  Busby, 
Hist,  of  MuHc ;  Private  Sources.)         [E.  F.  R.] 

BUSNOIS,  a  Belgian  mnsidan  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century,  who  with  Ockenheim 
and  a  few  others  rejiresent  the  Netherland  school 
immediately  preceding  Josquin  des  Pr^.  The 
date  and  place  of  hk  birth  are  unknown,  but 
he  was  without  doubt  educated  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Belgium.  In  1476 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  dispel  singers  of 
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Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
continued  in  that  potition  till  the  death  of  that 
prince  (Jan.  5,  1477),  when  he  retired  to  a 
oountiy  life  till  his  death  about  1480. 

Kieeewetter,  in  hi«  'Essay  on  the  Music  of 
the  Netherlands,*  has  printed  three  four-part 
chansons  from  the  'Canti  Cento  Cinquanta'  (Pe- 
trued,  Venice,  1503),  which  show  a  decided 
progress  on  the  music  of  Dufay's  period  (1380- 
1450).  Some  masses  of  Busnois'  are  preserved 
in  the  libraiy  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  other 
compositions,  chiefly  for  the  church,  in  a  MS. 
in  the  royal  library  at  Brussels.  Many  of  his 
chansons  are  in  a  MS.  brought  to  light  of  late 
years  in  the  libraiy  at  Dijon.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BUTLER,  Thomas  Hamlt,  son  of  John 
Butler,  professor  of  music,  was  bom  in  London 
in  176a.  He  received  his  early  musical  educa- 
tion as  a  clunister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr. 
Nares.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  was 
sent  to  Italy  to  study  composition  under  Picdni, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  to  com- 

Cfor  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Differences 
sver  arising,  he  quitted  England  at  the 
expiration  of  bis  engagement  and  settled  in 
Edinbui^,  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
teacher,  and  where  he  died  in  1823.  Butler 
composed  the  music  for  *  The  Widow  of  Delphi,' 
a  musical  comedy  by  Richard  Cumberland, 
1780,  besides  many  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte. [W.  H.  H.] 
BUXTEHUDE,  Dietbich,  a  celebrated  oiv 
ganist  and  composer,  bom  1637  at  Helsingor, 
Denmark,  where  his  father  Johann  was  organist 
of  the  Olai-church.  The  father  died  Jan.  2  a, 
1674,  in  his  7  and  year.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  son  received  his  thorough  musical  education 
firom  his  father  or  not.  In  April  1668  be  ob- 
tained the  post  of  organist  at  the  Marien-Kirche 
of  Liibeck — one  of  the  best  and  most  lucrative 
in  Germany — where  his  admirable  playing  and 
promising  abilities  excited  much  attention.  Here 
his  energy  and  skill  at  once  found  their  proper 
field.  Not  content  with  discharging  his  duties 
at  the  oxgan,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  instituting 
great  musical  performances  in  connection  with 
the  church  services,  and  in  1673  started  the 
'  Abendmusiken,*  or  evening  performances,  on 
which  Liibeck  peculiarly  prided  itself.  Th^took 
place  annually,  on  the  five  Sundays  before  Christ- 
mas, beginning  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  after 
the  afternoon  service,  and  consisted  of  concerted 
pieces  of  sacred  music  for  orchestra  and  chorus — 
the  former  improved  and  the  latter  fomied  by 
Buxtehude — and  organ  performances.  In  such 
efforts  Buxtehude  was  well  seconded  by  his  -fel- 
low citizens.  The  musical  evenings  continued 
throughout  the  i8th  century,  and  even  into  the 
19th.  Further  particulars  by  them  are  given 
by  Spitta  in  his  'life  of  J.  S.  Bach  *  (i.  253,  from 
MoUer's  'Cimbria  litterata,*  and  Conrad  von 
Hdveln*s  'Begliicktem  und  geschmucktem  Lii- 
beck *) ;  Matheson  also  mentions  them  in  his 
'Volkonmiene  EapeUmeister.'  The  best  testi- 
mony to  Buxtehude  B  greatness  is  contained  in 
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the  fkot  of  Sebastian  Bach  having  made  a  joumey 
of  fifty  miles  on  foot  that  he  might  become  per^ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  Liibwsk  concerts,  in 
fact  Buxtehude  became  the  great  musical  centre 
for  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  young  musicians 
flocked  around  him.  Amongst  these  was  Nicolas 
Bruhns,  who  excelled  Buxtehude  himself  botti  in 
composition  and  in  organ-playing. 

Buxtehude  ended  his  active  and  deservedly 
fiunous  life  May  9,  1707.  His  strength  lay  in 
his  fr^ee  organ  compositions  (ie.  pieces  not 
founded  on  chorals),  and  generally  in  instra- 
mental  music,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  baaed 
on  a  poetical  idea.  These,  though  now  anti- 
quatecf,  are  remarkable  as  the  earliest  assertion  of 
the  principle  of  pure  instrumental  music,  which 
was  afterwards  so  fuUy  developed  by  Baoh.  In 
treatment  of  chorales  on  the  organ  Buxtdiude 
was  not  equal  to  the  sdiool  of  Pachdbel ;  but  to 
judge  him  firom  one  side  only  would  be  unfiur. 
A  list  of  his  published  works,  corrected  firam 
Gerber,  is  given  by  Spitta  (*  J.  S.  Bach,*  i.  J58, 
note).  These  include  die  'Abendmusiken'  from 
1678-87,  and  occasional  pieces,  many  of  them 
published  at  Ltlbeck  during  his  lifetime. 

Earlier  instrumental  compositions  Spitta  was 
not  able  to  discover ;  Matheson  also  oom]dained 
that  of  Buxtehude's  clavier  pieces,  in  which  his 
principal  strength  lay,  few  if  any  existed.  A 
collection  of  seven  '  Claviersuiten  mentioned  by 
Matheson  (Yolk.  Kapellmeister,  130),  'in  whicm 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  planets  are 
agreeably  expressed,*  exists  probably  only  in  MS. 
"Ld.  later  times  fourteen  *Choral-Bearbeitungen* 
were  edited  by  Dehn  (Peters).  Commer  ('Musica 
Sacra,*  i.  No.  8),  G.  W.  Komer,  Busby  (Hist,  of 
Music),  and  A.  G.  Bitter  (<Kunst  des  Orgel* 
spiels*),  have  also  published  separate  pieces  of 
his.  LC.  F.  P.] 

BYBD,  WiLLiAX  (or  as  his  name  is  some- 
times spelt,  Byrde  or  Bird),  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Thomas  Byrd,  a  gentleman  of 
Edward  the  Sixth*s  Chapd.  The  precise  date 
of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  senior  chorister  of  St.  Paul*8  Cathe- 
dral in  1554,  would  fix  it  at  about  1538  (see  a 
petition  for  the  restoration  of  certain  obits  and 
bene&ctions  which  had  been  seized  under  the 
Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Colleges  and  Hospitals, 
in  Dugdales  St.  Paul's,  ed.  Ellis).  Wood  .tells 
us  that  he  studied  music  under  Thomas  Tallis. 
In  1563  (according  to  the  same  autjhority)  he 
was  appointed  Organist*  of  Lincoln,  which  poet 
he  held  till  1569.  Upon  the  death  of  Robert 
Parsons,  in  that  year,  he  succeeded  him  as 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal.  In  1575  he  is 
styled  'Oi^ganist*  {Cantiones  Saerae),  but  as  no 
provision  for  that  office  then  existed  in  the 
chapel,  the  title  was  only  complimentary.  Byrd 
is  thought  to  have  derived  considerable  pecu- 
niary advantages  fi^mi  a  patent  granted  to  him 
and  his  master,  Tallis,  for  the  exdusive  privilege 
of  printing  music  and  voiding  music  paper 
(Ames,  Typ.  AnHq.  536). 

Byrd*s  panted  works  (under  this  patent)  are 
as  follows  :*^i)  Cantiones  quae  ab  aigumento 
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BAcrae  vocantnr,  quinque  et  sex  partimn  (jointly 
with  Tallis),  1575;  (a)  Psalmes,  Sonets  and 
Songs  of  Sadnes  and  Pietie,  made  into  musicke 
of  five  parts  [1587] ;  (3)  Songs  of  Sundrie  Na- 
tures, some  of  Gravitie  and  others  of  Myiih 
(for  3,  4,  5  and  6  voices),  1589;  (4)  liber 
Primus  Sacrarum  Cantionom  quinque  vocum, 
1589  ;  (5)  Liber  Secundus  Sacrarum  Gantionum, 
etc.  1591 ;  (6)  6radualia»  ao  Cantiones  Sacrae 
lib.  Primus  (for  3,  4  and  5  voices^  1607 ; 
(7)  Gradualia,  etc.  Lib.  Secundus,  1610;  (8) 
Psahnes,  Songs  and  Sonnets  (for  3,  4,  5  and  6 
voices  or  instruments)  1611.  In  addition  to 
these  works,  Byrd  printed  three  masses  (pro- 
bably composed  between  the  years  1553  and 
1558),  without  date  or  the  name  of  printer. 
He  flJso  contributed  to  the  following  works : — 
(1)  Musica  Transalpina,  Madrigales  translated, 
of  foure,  five  and  six  parts,*  1588 ;  (2)  Watson's 
First  Sett  of  Italian  Madrigalls  Englished,  1590 ; 
(3)  Parthenia,  or  the  Maiden-head  of  the  first 
Musick  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalls 
[1600]  ;  (4)  Leighton^s  Teares  or  Lamentacions 

,  of  a  Sorrowral  £ule  (a  collection  of  part-songs, 
by  the  principal  composers  of  the  dav),  161 4. 
A  large  number  of  his  virginal  compositions  are 
contained  in  the  so-called  'Virginal  Book  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  in  the  FitzwilUam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  and  in  Lady  Nevilles  'Virginal  Book,' 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
Besides  the  services  and  anthems  printed  m 
Bamaid's  'Selected  Church  Musick,*  1641,  and* 
Boyoe's  '  Cathedral  Music,'  many  others  are  to 
be  found  in  MS.  in  the  Aldrioh,  the  Hawkins, 
and  the  Tudway  Collections.  A  mass  in  D 
minor,  edited  by  the  writer,  and  Book  I.  of 
Cantiones  Sacrae,  edited  by  the  laie.W.  Hors- 
ley,  were  published  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society.  The  well-known  canon,  'Non  nobis 
Domine,'  is  traditionally  said  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  Byrd,  but  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  his 
works.    A  poem  in  Blow's  'Amphion  Anglicus,' 

'  1 700,  speaks  of '  Bird's  Anthem  in  golden  notes,' 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  which  may  have  some 

r       reference  to  the  canon  in  question. 

Byrd  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  elder 
FerraboBoo,  and  more  than  once  was  his  rival  in 
trials  of  eJcill  and  ingenuity  in  Counterpoint. 
Morley  {Inirod,  I597)#  speaks  of  one  of  these 
'  virtuous  contentions' ;  and  Peacham,  in  his 
'Compleat  Gtentleman'  (ed.  1623,  p.  100),  says, 
'for  motets  and  musicke  of  pietie  and  devo- 
tion, as  well  for  the  honour  of  our  nation  as 

I  the  merit  of  the  man,  I  preferre  above  all 
other  our  Phoenix,  Mr.  William  Byrd,  whom  in 
that  kind,  I  know  not  whether  any  may  equal.' 
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In  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Worcester  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  September  19,  1602  (pre- 
served among  the  Talbot  Papers  in  the  Heralds' 
College),  we  have  an  interesting  passage  re- 
specting one  of  Bvrd's  part-songs.  The  writer 
says :  '  We  are  nrolic  here  in  Court ;  mt»:h 
dtuicing  in  the  Privy  Chamber  of  country  dances 
before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  who  is  exceedingly 
pleased  therewith.  Irish  tunes  are  at  this  time 
most  pleasing,  but  in  winter,  Lullaby,  an  old 
song  of  Mr.  Bird's,  will  be  more  in  request  as 
I  think.'  The  '  Lullaby  Song '  is  printed  in  the 
author's  '  Psalmes,  Sonets  and  Songs  of  Sadnes 
and  Pietie,'  1588. 

From  the  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 
we  learn  that  Byrd  died  July  4,  1623 ;  and  in 
the  record  of  the  event  he  is  styled  'A  Father  of 
Musicke,'  probably  in  allusion  to  his  age  and  his 
length  of  service.  If  he  was  sixteen  when  his 
name  appears  as  senior  chorister  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
must  have  been  eighty-five  years  old  when  he 
died.  Thomas  Tomkins  (who  was  his  scholar), 
in  his  '  S<nigs  of  3, 4.  5  and  6  Parts,'  1622,  speaks 
of  his  '  ancient  and  much  reverenced  master.' 

Byrd  resided,  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate.  He  was 
married,  and  had  a  fiimily,  as  we  learn  firom  the 
registers  of  that  church.  One  son,  Thomas,  was 
educated  to  the  profession,  for  in  1601  he  acted 
as  substitute  for  Dr.  John  Bull  as  Gresham 
Professor. 

Notwithstanding  his  conformity  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  Byrd  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  heart  a  Romanist.  Some  very  curious  parti- 
culars bearing  upon  this  point  have  lately  come 
to  light.  In  a  list  of  places  frequented  by  cer- 
tain recusants  in  and  about  London,  under  date 
1581,  is  the  following  entry:  'WvU'm  Byred 
of  the  Chappele,  at  his  house  in  p  rshe  of  Har- 
lington,  in  com.  Midds.*  In  another  entry  he 
is  set  down  as  a  fi-iend  and  abettor  of  Uiose 
beyond  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  residing  '  with 
Mr.  lister,  over  against  St.  Dunstan's,  or  at  the 
Lord  Padgette's  house  at  Draighton.'  In  the 
'Proceedings  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex,' 
May  II,  1605,  'William  Birde,  Gentleman  of 
the  King's  Majestie's  Chapell,'  is  'presented' 
for  '  popish  practices,'  but  what  was  his  sentence 
does  not  appear,  as  he  was  hiding  at  the  time. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  William  Byrd — an  oval, 
in  the  same  print  with  Tallis.  It  was  engraved 
by  Vacnderguoht  for  N.  Haym's  'History  of 
Music,'  which  never  appeared.  One  impression 
only  is  known  to  exist.  (Life  of  Byrd,  Mus.  Ant. 
Soa ;  Cheque-Booh  of  Chapel  Boyal,  Camd.  Soc. ; 
Rimbault,  Bibl  MadHgaliana,)  [E.  F.  B.] 


BABELL,  William,  the  son  of  a  bassoon- 
player,  was  bom  about  1690,  and  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  music  by  his  father,  and  in  com- 
l  position  by  Dr.  Pepusch.  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  proficiency  on  the  harpsichord,  and  was  also 
a  good  perfcrmer  on  the  violin.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  band,  and  for  some  years  or- 


ganist of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  rise  and  popularity  of  the 
opera  in  England,  he  was  the  first  to  arrange 
the  favourite  airs  as  lessons  for  the  harpsichord. 
In  this  he  was  highly  successful,  and  his  arrange- 
ments of  'Pyrrhus  and  Deme^us,'  'Hydaspes,* 
'Kinaldo/  etc.,  were  standard  works  of  tneir 
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class  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Ba- 
bell*8  fiune  readied  even  to  Germany,  where  some 
of  his  works  were  printed.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  'Suits  of  the  most  celebrated  Lessons, 
collected  and  fitted  to  the  Harpsichord  or  Spin- 
net*  ;  'Twelve  Solos  for  a  Violin  or  Hautboy' ; 
'Twelve  Solos  for  the  German  Flute  or  Haut- 
boy* ;  '  Six  Concertos  for  small  Flutes  and  Vidins,* 
and  other  works  mentioned  in  old  catalogues. 
He  died  at  Ganonbury  Sept.  2$,  1733,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  whicm  he  had  be^  organist. 
(Hawkins,  Bitt. ;  PrwaU  Saureet.)      [K  F.  B.] 

BACON,  RiOHABD  Maokeitzib,  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, May  1, 1776,  was  a  musical  critic  of  great 
acumen,  and  wrote  at  a  time  when  sensible 
musical  criticism  was  an  uncommon  thing.  His 
&tiier  was  proprietor  of  the  'Norwich  Mercury,' 
which  he  inherited  firom  him,  and  bequeathed  to 
his  son.  Bichaid  began  to  write  for  this  journal 
at  seventeen,  and  its  editorship  was  the  standard 
occupation  of  his  whole  life.  He  is  known  to 
musical  men  as  the  projector,  editor,  and  chief 
writer  of  the  'Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and 
Beview,*  which  was  the  first  journal  devoted  to 
music  in  England.  The  first  number  was  issued 
in  January,  181 8,  and  it  was  for  some  time  con- 
tinued, as  its  name  implies,  quarterly,  but  the 
late  numbers  came  out  irregularly,  the  last  (com- 
pleting the  loth  volume)  appearing  in  1826.  He 
contributed  musical  notes  to  'Colbum's  Maga- 
zine/ and  other  periodicals.  He  issued  proposals 
for  an  extensive  musical  dictionary,  for  which  he 
is  said  to  have  collected  the  materials,  but  it 
was  never  printed.  In  1828  he  published 
'The  Elements  of  Vocal  Science,*  a  work  of 
considerable  merit,  the  materials  of  which  had 
previously  appeared  in  the  '  Musical  Magazine.' 
He  claims  tne  merit  of  originating  the  Norwich 
Triennial  Musical  Festival,  the  first  celebration 
of  which  was  held  in  1834.  He  was  the  author 
of  a '  Life  of  Pitt,*  a  '  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,' 
and  of  numerous  political  pamphlets.  He  died 
at  Norwich,  Nov.  2, 1844.  {Imp,  Diet,  of  Biog, ; 
Private  Souroes.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BATNI,  GIUSEPPB,  commonly  known  as  the 
Abb^  Baini,  was  bom  at  Rome  Oct.  31,  1775. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Lorenzo  Baini,  a  Venetian 
composer  who  nad  become  Maestro  di  Capella  at 
the  Church  of  the  Grcsii.  Giuseppe  received  his 
first  musical  instruction  at  the  competent  hands 
of  his  uncle,  and  completed  his  studies  under  the 
well-known  Jannaconi,  with  whom  he  came  to  be 
on  terms  of  very  dose  friendship.  Shrewd,  en- 
thusiastic, studious  and  devout,  by  the  tinie  of 
his  entry  into  Holy  Orders  he  was  at  once  an 
erudite  theologian,  an  expert  musician,  and  an 
accomplished  Uterary  man.  His  powers  of  assi- 
milation and  criticism  were  equal  to  his  capacity 
for  learning;  and  his  love  for  antiquity  and  the 
antique  faims  of  art  was  as  absorbing  as  his  taste 
was  keen  and  his  judgment  true.  Further,  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  a  beautiful  bass  voice 
which  he  had  carefully  cultivated.    With  such 

Sualifications  his  reception  into  the  Pontifical 
lioir  was  easy,  and  once  a  member  of  it,  his  suc- 
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cession  to  the  Mastership  was  a  certainty.    As 
composer  and  Maestro  <£  Capella  he  was  alike 
an  exponent  and  a  representative  of  the  old  Roman 
school  of  the  i6th  century.    He  was  indeed  a 
cinque-cento  priest  of  the  higher  coder  bom  out 
of  due  time.    For  him  the  sun  of  music  had  begim 
to  set  at  the  dose  of  the  one  period  which  he  loyed 
and  understood.  None  of  his  musical  compositions 
have  been  published,  but  one  of  them  at  least  is 
famous.    His  *  Miserere,'  composed  for  the  Holy 
Week  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VII,  is  the  only 
one  out  of  the  hundreds  that  have  been  produced 
in  Rome  which  has  taken  its  place  permanently 
in  the  services  of  the  Pontifiod  Chapel  side  by 
side  with  the   two  celebrated  oompontionB  of 
AUegri  and  Baj.    His  first  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  music  was  a  pamphlet  evoked  l^  the 
ignorance  of  the  directors  of  the  Accademia  Na- 
poleone  in  Lucca,  who  in  the  year  1806  bestowed 
their  annual  prize  upon  a  motet  for  four  choirs 
written  by  Marco  Simtucci,  as  though  it  were  a 
production  of  a  new  order.     Baini  exposed  their 
mistake,  and  dted  a  long  list  of  similar  pieces  by 
Antonelli,  Agostini,  Benevoli,  Abbatini,  Beretta, 
and  a  host  of  other  composers,  dating  finom  the 
1 6th  century  downwards,  and  indudmg  one  by 
his  own  master  and  friend  Jannaconi.    ^s  second 
literary  work  was  an  essay  on  the  identity  of 
Musical  and  Poetic  rhythm.    It  was  written  in 
obedience  to  a  request  of  the  Comte  de  St  Leu, 
brother  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  it  takes 
'the  form  of  answers  to  no  less  than  sixteen  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him  by  the  illustrious  amateur. 
The  subject  was  one  well  calculated  to  display  the 
solid  learning  and  delicate  analysis  of  Baini,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  to  be  hon- 
oured among  those  efforts  in  which  abstrosenees 
and  mysticism  are  unalloyed  by  any  trace  of 
practical  result.    But  the  masterpiece  of  Baini, 
to  which  and  for  which  he  was  alike  led  by 
temperament  and  fitted  by  power,  is  his  great 
monograph  on  Palestrina  (*Memorie    Storioo- 
critiche,*  etc.,   Rome  i8a8,    a  ^cAb,  4to.).     A 
more  complete  and  satisfactoiy  piece  of  work  it 
would  be  difficult  to  concdve.     It  is  something 
more   and  something   less   than   a  bioffraphy. 
For  the  detaik  of  the  life  of  Palestmia   are 
somewhat  scanty,  although  the  account  of  his 
works  is  absolutely  exhaustive.    Still,  the  por- 
trait of  the  man,  the  loveable  husband,  &t£er, 
and  friend,  the  consdentious  wwker,  the  de- 
voted man  of  flenius,  the  pure  liver,  and  fiftithi^l 
Catholic,  is  full  and  finished.    Moreover  any  lack 
of  view  into  his  family  interior  is  more  than  com- 

Eensated  by  the  glimpses  we  get  of  cinque-cento 
fe  and  sodety  in  Rome.  To  snatch  these  from 
the  materials  to  which  he  had  access,  and  to 
reproduce  without  intruding  them,  was  a  task 
absolutdy  congenial  to  the  nature  and  ffenius  of 
Baini,  and  he  has  performed  it  to  perfection.  But 
the  book  is  as  valuable  to  the  musical  historiaa 
as  it  is  to  the  general  reader.  A  hundred  sub- 
sidiary notices  of  the  composers  of  the  Italian 
school  from  the  days  of  G^udimd  to  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century  are  sown  like  satellites  around 
the  central  figure;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
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My  that  in  it  we  hftve  a  aketdi  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Italian  mnsio  from  the  deposition  of 
the  Flemings  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
school  to  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  era  and 
the  rise  of  opera. 

Baini  thought  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  great  master,  whom,  with  a 
constantly  recurring  enthusiasm,  he  calls  '  B  Prin- 
cipe della  Musica.'  But  fiite  ordained  that  he 
should  only  live  to  reproduce  the  man ;  and  he 
died  before  he  had  transcribed  and  published 
more  than  two  volumes  out  of  the  vast  mass  of 
his  compositioins. 

He  was  as  devoted  to  his  profession  aa  he  was 
to  his  art;  and  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
May  21,  1844,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  was 
attributed  to  over  &tigue  arising  from  persistence 
in  his  duties  as  a  confessing  priest.       [£.  H.  P.] 


CABEL.  28& 

BATHE,  WitUAM,  a  learned  Irishman,  was 
bom  in  Dublin  in  155a.  He  entered  into  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  leaving  Ireland  travelled 
extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
finally  settled  in  Salamanca*  being  appointed 
professor  of  languages  in  the  university  of  that 
dty.  He  published  there  a  philological  work 
called '  Janua  Linguarum.'  Leaving  Salamanca 
he  came  to  London,  where  he  published  some  re* 
ligious  treatises,  and  also  'A  Brief  Introduction 
to  the  true  arte  of  Musicke,*  1584.  On  tiie  title- 
page  he  styles  himself  'Student  at  Oxenford.* 
It  is  dedicated  to  his  uncle,  Gerald  Fitagerald, 
Earl  of  Elildare.  A  second  edition,  under  the 
title  of  'A  Briefe  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 
Song,*  was  printed  by  Thomas  Este  without  date. 
(Hawkins,  Hist;  Biog,  Brit.;  Imp.  Diet,  qf 
Biog.).  [E.  F.  B.] 


BBANLE  (p.  371).    The  music  of  many  Branles,  and  other  old  dances,  is  given  in  Arbean*s 
'  Oroh^sographie*  (Langres  1588),  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.     We  quote  two : — 

Br<mle  de  la  torehe 


tapptmeiU  dm  pkd  droit 


C. 


CThe  keynote  of  the ' natural*  scale,  so  called 
because  it  requires  neither  flats  nor  sharps 
*  in  its  signature.  In  German  alw>  it  is  C, 
Of  being  caalled  Gis;  but  in  Italian  and  French 
it  is  called  Ut  and  Do,  the  former  from  the  name 
given  it  by  Guido  d'Arezzo.    [Scale.] 

It  is  the  Ionic  scale  of  the  Church  tones  or 
modes,  and  in  it  were  written  '  Ein*  feste  Buig,' 
'  Gott  der  Vater,'  '  Jeeaia  der  Propheten,*  *  Vom 
Himmel  hoch,*  and  others  of  the  earliest  German 
chorales.  In  the  i6th  century  it  was  much  em- 
ployed for  duice  tunes,  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  was  known  as  '  il  mode  lascivo*  (Zarlino, 
in  HuUah,  'Hist  of  Mod.  Music,*  Lect.  3).  In 
more  modem  times  it  has  been  rendered  illua- 
trious  amon^  other  masterpieces  by  Gibbons's 
*  Hoeanna,*  the  Jupiter  and  G  minor  Symphonies, 
and  the  Chrerture  to  Leonora.  Schubert  s  great 
Symphony  and  HandeFs  'Dead  March  in  Saul* 
are  written  in  C  major. 

The  name  of '  0  clef*  is  given  to  all  cle&  when 
thus  written,  the  line  on  which 
the  def  mark  stands  being  middle 
0,  and  the  def  mark  itself  a  cor- 
rup&on  of  the  letter  G.  Those  shown  in  the 
example  are  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor,  but 
the  0  def  has  been  used  <m  every  line  of  the 
stave. 


Horns  and  trumpets  are  made  to  play  the  scale 
of  C,  and  are  written  in  the  score  in  that  key ; 
they  transpose  into  the  key  of  the  piece  by  the 
ad^tion  of  crooks.  The  drums  used  formerly  to 
be  given  in  the  score  in  the  key  of  G,  with  an 
indication,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  of 
the  key  in  which  they  were  to  be  tuned.  Bu^ 
they  are  now  usually  printed  as  played. 

As  a  sign  of  time  C  stands  for  common  time, 
4  crotchets  in  a  bar ;  and  0  for  allabreve  time, 
with  3  or  4  minims  in  a  bar. 

0/.  is  occasionally  used  in  church  music,  or  in 
instruction  books,  as  an  abbreviation  for  canto 
fenno.  [G.] 

CABALETTA,  also  written  Cabbaletta  and 
Cavaletta,  originally  Cavatdtbtta,  fix)m  Gava- 
TiiTA,  usually  signifies  the  short  final  quick  move- 
ment of  an  air.  t^.  H.  G.] 

CABEL,  Marib  Josbphb,  nSe  Dreulbttb, 
born  at  li^  Jan.  31,  1817.  Showed  at  an 
early  age  a  great  talent  for  the  piano.  After 
the  death  of  her  &ther  she  became  acquainted 
with  Cabel,  a  teacher  of  sing^g,  who  discovered 
her  fine  voice,  instructed,  and  finally  married  her. 
In  47  she  went  with  her  husband  to  Paris,  and 
first  appeared  at  the  Chateau  des  Flours.  On 
Meyeroeer's  reoonmiendation  she  studied  for  two 
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yean  in  the  Ck>n8ervatoire,  and  in  39  came  out 
at  the  Op^xa  Comique  with  great  success.  After 
this  she  divided  her  time  between  Brussels  and 
Paris,  and  in  1854  appeared  in  the  important 
and  difficult  part  of  Catherine  in  the  '  Etoile  du 
Kordy*  expressly  written  for  her  by  Meyerbeer. 
In  59  he  wrote  for  her  the  part  of  Dinorah.  In 
60  Ae  played  the  Fi^lia  del  Reggimento  at  Her 
Majesty's  llieatre  July  14,  and  appeared  in  the 
Shadow  scene  from  Dinorah,  July  38.  In  61  she 
played  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  soon  after  left  the 
Doards.  Her  voice  was  not  large,  but  sympa- 
thetic and  of  extraordinary  flexibility,  and  she 
was  a  yery  clever  actress.  [G.] 

CABINET  PIANO.  An  upright  pianoforte 
about  six  feet  high,  much  in  vogrue  firom  soon  after 
the  date  of  its  introduction  early  in  this  century 
to  about  1840.  A  few  years  later  the  lower 
upright  instruments,  oblique,  cottage,  piooolo, 
etc.,  had  quite  superseded  it  The  name  Cabinet 
Pianoforte  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  patent 
secured  by  William  Southwell  in  1807  (pa.tent 
No.  3029),  but  upright  pianofortes  with  the 
strings  descending  nearly  to  the  floor  instead  of 
only  to  the  st;ind  or  legs  as  in  the  older  Upright 
Grand,  had  been  previously  suggested  by  laiac 
Hawkins  in  1800  (patent  No.  3446)  and  Thomas 
Loud  in  1803  (patent  No.  3591).  The  bold  step 
of  inverting  the  wrestplank  or  tuning-pin  block, 
which  in  the  Upright  Grand  was  at  the  bottom 
near  the  keys,  but  in  the  Cabinet  was  at  the  top, 
appears  to  have  been  taken  l^  Thomas  Loud,  as 
in  his  specification  we  find  his  wrestplank  fixed 
diagonicAlly  in  the  sides  of  the  case,  the  bass  end 
near  the  top,  6  feet  3  inches  high,  to  preserve 
length  for  the  bass  strings,  the  tosble  end  lower 
4  feet  3  inchesfirom  the  bottom,  leaving  an  angular 
space  above  which  micrht  be  utilised  for  book- 
shelves. In  Southwells  patent,  which  refers 
specially  to  the  action  and  damper  movement,  the 
wrestplank  is  certainly  elevated  horizontally. 
James  Shudi  Broadwood,  in  some  MS.  notes 
dated  1838,  since  printed  for  private  ciroulaticm, 
claims  a  part  in  the  invention  through  having 
given  a  sketch  for  a  vertical  or  cabinet  pianoforte 
to  William  Southwell  about  1804.  He  adds  no 
particulars,  but  remarks  that  the  new  instrument 
when  introduced  was  for  a  time  unsuccessful, 
which  is  also  stated  firam  another  source  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Womum  (Address  to  Jurors,  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, 1867).  The  further  history  of  this  im- 
portant invention,  which  includes  the  almost 
contemporaneous  oblique  and  cottage  pianofortes 
is  referred  to  in  Piakofobti,  but  it  has  a  special 
interest  from  the  upright  piano  of  any  height, 
oUiqne  or  verticallv  string,  having  been  invented 
and  first  produced  m  this  country,  independent  of 
foreign  suggestion  or  help.  See  also  Cottaoi 
PiAHO,  Obuqdb,  and  Piccolo.  [A.  J.  H.] 

OAOCINI,  GiXJUO,  a  native  of  Rome,  known 
also  as  GiULio  Bomano,  bom,  according  to  the 
preface  of  his  own  'Nuove  Musiche,'  in  1558  or 
1560.  He  learned  to  sing  and  play  the  lute 
from  Scipione  della  Palla,  and  in  1578  removed 
to  ilorence,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
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1640.  Great  as  a  singer  he  was  still  greater  M 
a  reformer  in  music.  Though  neither  harmonist 
nor  contrapuntist,  it  was  he  who,  following  the 
lead  of  y.  Galilei,  first  gave  countenance  and 
importance  to  music  for  a  single  voice.  The 
recitatives  which  he  composed  and  sang  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  theorbo,  amid  the  enthn- 
siastic  applause  of  the  musical  assemblies  meeting 
at  the  nouses  of  Bardi  and  Corsi  in  Florence^ 
were  a  novelty  of  immense  significance.  They 
were  the  first  attempt  to  make  music  dramatic, 
to  use  it  as  the  expression  of  emotion.  From 
such  small  beginnii^  he  proceeded  to  detached 
scenes  written  by  Bardi,  and  thence  to  higher 
flights.  The  pastoral  drama  of  Dafrie,  written 
by  Binuccini  and  set  to  music  by  Caocini  and 
Peri  in  1594,  and  still  more  the  'Euridioe,  Tra- 
gedia  per  Musica,*  of  the  same  poet  and  ^e 
same  musicians  in  1600,  were  the  bn^nnings  of 
the  modem  opera.  Other  compositions  of  Cac- 
cini*s  were  the  '  Combattimento  d^Apolline  ool 
Serpente,'  <B  ratto  di  Cefide'  (with  Peri),  and 
*  Le  nuove  Musiche,*  a  collection  of  madrigals 
and  canzone  for  a  single  voice.  'Euridice*  has 
been  published — but  with  the  name  of  Peri 
alone  attached  to  it — by  Guidi  (1863,  8vo.). 
Caocini*s  daughter  Fbakoesoa  was  odblnrated 
both  as  a  singer  and  composer. 

CACHUCHA  (Spanish).  An  Andalustan  danoe, 
introduced  to  the  theatre  by  the  celebrated 
Fanny  Elssler  in  the  ballet  of '  Le  diaUe  bdtenx,* 
the  music  of  which  is  in  3-4  time,  and  doeely 
resembles  the  Bolebo.  The  dance- tune  was 
originally  sung  with  a  guitar  accompaniment. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  name  nothing  certain  is 
known.  [E.  P.] 

CADEAC,  PiKBRi,  master  of  the  choristers 
at  Auch  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  centmy, 
church-composer  of  great  merit  in  his  day ;  com- 
posed masses  and  motets  for  the  most  part  pub- 
lished in  the  following  oollections  : — '  Quintus 
liber  Motettorum*  (Lyons,  1543);  'Gardaiio*s 
XII  Misse*  (Yenioe,  1554);  ^^  'Missarmn 
MusicaUum*  (Paris,  1556).  [M.  C.  C] 

CADENCE.  Cadences  or  (as  thev  are  often 
called)  Closes,  are  the  devices  whidi  in  music 
answer  the  purpose  of  stops  in  language.!^  The 
effect  is  produced  by  the  particular  manner  in 
which  certain  chords  succeed  one  another,  the 
order  being  generally  such  as  to  produce  suspense 
or  expectation  first,  and  then  to  gratify  it  by  a 
chord  which  is  more  satisfying  to  tiie  ear.  lliey 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds — the  Per- 
fect cadence,  the  Imperfect  cadence^  and  the 
Interrupted  cadence.  Some  writers  specafy  a 
greater  number,  but  this  only  tends  to  oaatviaaa 
and  misconception.  All  that  is  requisite  is  to 
group  the  various  kinds  under  names  whidi « 
mark  their  common  effect.  Thus  every  cadence 
which  can  be  used  satisfinctorily  to  end  a  move- 
ment must  of  necessity  be  a  Perfect  cadence. 
Every  cadence  which  is  broken  away  from  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  seemed  to  promise  a  con- 
dusion  is  obviously  an  Interrupted  cadence;  and 
every  cadence  which  without  jnodudng  the  effect 
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of  int^niption  leaves  the  mind  imsatisfied  and 
expecting  something  more  should  be  called  an 
Imperfect  cadence.  And  this  daseification  seems 
to  include  all  the  Varieties.  Every  ccanposer  in 
writing  feels  that  certain  cadences  are  fitted  for 
particular  places  in  his  work,  and  endeavours  to 
give  vadety  in  his  treatment  of  them.  But  it  is 
UBdPise  to  give  aU  these  possible  varieties  defi- 
nite titles,  as  what  may  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
full  eiop  in  one  movement  may  oi^y  produce  the 
effect  cdf  a  semicolon  in  another,  according  to  the 
calibre  of  the  woric 

The  ideas  at  the  root  of  the  perfect  cadence 
are  two:  first,  that  the  key  be  emphatically 
defined ;  and  secondly,  that  the  expectation  roused 
by  the  doubtful  or  discordant  nature  of  one  chord 
be  absolutely  satisfied  by  another.  ' 

The  simplest  and  most  perfect  manner  of 
obtaining  these  effects  is  the  progression  from 
dominant  to  tonic  harmony,  as  in  the  example^ 
which  is  the  type  of  ail  penect 
cadences. 

Here  the  key  is  strongly 
marked  by  the  number  of 
notes  proper  to  it  which  are 
employed,  and  also,  as  Helm- 
holtz  has  pointed  out,  'by  the  distinct  passage 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  scale  to  the  centre 
of  the  system'  of  the  key,  since  the  dominant 
chord  contains  the  notes  which  are  most  remote 
in  their  relation  to  the  tonic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tonic  chord  in  its  first  position  is  the 
only  chord  sufficientlv  decisive  to  be  used  as  a 
coiMJusion ;  and  the  dominant  harmony  must  in 
any  case  be  doubtful  and  inconclusive,  even  when 
concordant,  and  the  effect  is  enhanced  when,  as 
in  the  example,  a  discord  is  made  use  of. 

The  common  use  of  the  major  third  in  the 
ionic  chord  in  the  final  cadences  of  pieces  in  a 
minor  key  is  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  of 
marking  the  key  strongly,  as  the  minor  third  is 
more  obscure  in  character  than  the  major  third, 
and  without  the  latter,  especially  in  vocal  music 
the  conclusion  would  not  be  so  clear  and  incisive. 
In  old  times,  especially  in  church  music,  another 
Tery  simple  form  of  cadence  was  common ;  viz. 
that  in  which  the  penultimate  chord  is  that  of 
the  sub-dominant  or  4th  of  the  key,  either  major 
or  minor,  as,  in  the  key  of  C — 


These  two  forms  of  the  perfect  cadence  were 
distinguished  as  the  Authentic  and  the  Plagal, 
from  the  two  main  diviidons  of  the  ancient 
church  modes.  The  latter  is  not  so  frequently  used 
in  modem  music,  except  sometimes  for  variety, 
or  to  follow  some  particular  turn  of  romance 
or  sentiment  which  is  expressed  in  the  music. 

The  commonest  form  of  Imperfect  cadence  is 
just  a  reversal  of  the  dominant  perfect  cadence, 
«D  that  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  or  5th  of 
ihe  key  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  tonic.    In 


this  case  the  effect 
dusively  satisfying, 
come  to  a  complete  stop 
tonic.     So,  in  the  key  of  C, 


will  leave  the  mind  unsatisfied,  though  to  a  oer* 
tain  extent  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  stop. 

Another  common  form  of  imperfect  Cadence  is 
that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  supertonic,  or  2nd  note 
of  the  scale,  direct  or  in  inversion,  thus — 


or  the  following  from  his  Symphony  in  C  minor — 


When  a  complete  strain  or  subject  is  divided 
into  two  parts  the  first  half  frequently  ends  with 
an  imperfect  cadence,  by  which  the  continidty  of 
the  passage  is  not  affected,  though  the  division 
is  sufficiently  marked. 

The  imperfect  cadence  is  also  sometimes  called 
a  half  close,  which  term  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it  as  the  fitter  name  of  the  two, 
both  from  its  form  and  from  the  position  it 
frequentiy  occupies,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  form  of  Interrupted  cadence  generally 
quoted  as  typical  is  that  in  which  the  chord 
of  the  dominant,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
hannony  of  the  tonic  as  the  mind  is  led  to 
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expect,  IB  followed  by  the  chord  of  the  6th  of 
the  key,  or  sub-mediant,  thus — 

But  in  point  of  fact  tiiis 
gives  but  a  very  small  notion 
of  what  an  interrupted  ca- 
dence really  is.  For  it  can 
only  be  distingtushed  from  an 
imperfect  cadence  with  .cer- 
tainty by  reference  to  the  context.  The  latter 
is  a  definite  stop  occurring  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  music,  and  marking  a  period,  though 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  passage 
which  it  ends  to  be  taken  as  complete  in  its^ 
But  the  former  is  an  abrupt  and  irregular  in- 
terruption of  the  natural  flow  of  the  music 
towards  its  anticipated  termination  in  a  perfect 
cadence,  poetponinff  that  termination  for  a  time 
or  altogether  avoiding  it.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
the  first  movement  <^  the  Sonata  in  C,  op.  53, 
Beethoven  keeps  on  postponing  the  perfect 
oadgnw  in  this  manner— 

72 


In  his  later  works  an  entire  evasion  of  the 
cadence  is  frequent,  as  in  the  first  movement  ol 
the  Sonata  in  E,  op.  109 — 


0  f  ffj        -1 •-« r-J r- 

.    rt^-  .-. 

b^'   jj — iLj-    ■>          H 

if              ^                    "^ 

P  -I    f^ 

t3\i   M    fcj-^-^ 

^fe^ 

Adagio 


It  is  a  common  practice  with  writers  of  trea- 
tises on  harmony  to  give  a  series  of  chords  pre- 
paratory to  the  two  final  ones  which  are  given 
above  as  the  perfect  cadence.  This  makes  it 
look  as  though  the  treatises  were  meant  to  teaoh 
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people  to  make  music  at  so  much  a  yard ;  for  a 
man  who  really  has  something  to  say  in  music 
which  he  feels  naturally  is  only  hampered  and 
worried  with  every  extra  direction  of  the  kind, 
which  tells  him  to  put  in  so  much  that  cannot 
possibly  mean  anythmg  because  it  is  everybody's 
property.  A  real  musician  only  requires  direc- 
tions and  general  principles,  which  are  capable  of 
considerable  expansion  according  to  the  power  of 
his  genius.  The  rule  seems  simply  to  be  that,  re- 
lative to  the  degree  in  which  the  cadence  is  final, 
the  passage  which  immecBately  precedes  it  most 
mark  the  key  in  which  it  is  made.  The  sense  of 
the  key  in  which  any  movement  is  written  is  of 
extreme  iniportance  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
music,  especially  in  instrumental  music,  and  such 
as  depends  much  upon  its  form  of  oonstructioii. 
Hence  a  cadence  of  any  finality  must  mark  the 
key  strongly.  Subordinate  cadences,  such  as  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  the  movement,  especially 
apart  itom.  the  broader  divisions  of  the  move- 
ment, need  not  be  so  marked ;  but  if  the  final 
cadence  of  the  whole  movement,  or  that  of  an 
important  subdivision  of  a  movement,  is  smply 
a  couple  of  chords  or  so  immediately  succee<&ig 
a  passage  in  a  foreign  key,  the  sense  of  where- 
abouts is  lost,  and  an  entirely  unsatis&otory 
effect  produced  by  the  indecisiveness  of  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  tendency  of  modem  music  has  been  to 
avoid  full  cadences  in  the  course  of  a  piece  of 
music,  and  when  they  become  necessary  to  vary 
them  as  much  as  possible.  The  former,  because 
frequent  cadences  make  a  movement  into  a  frag- 
mentary series  of  continually  recommencing  pas- 
sages, coming  each  time  to  a  full  stop  and 
banning  again;  the  latter,  because  the  mind 
has  become  so  habituated  to  the  form  of  the 
ordinary  perfect  cadence  that  in  a  movement  of 
highly  emotional  character  it  comes  rather  like  a 
platitude.  Besides,  though  form  is  a  great  and 
often  the  principal  element  of  beauty  in  a  move- 
ment, to  make  it  too  obvious  by  the  marked 
nature  of  the  cadences  destroys  the  interest  and 
freshness  of  the  work.  Mozart  marked  the  di- 
visions of  his  movements  very  strongly,  but  in 
his  day  the  forms  of  instrimiental  music  were  not 
by  any  means  so  fiuniliar  as  they  are  now,  and 
their  being  strongly  marked  was  necessary  for 
their  due  comprehension.  Besides,  in  Mozart's 
day  people  had  much  more  time  to  sit  down  and 
rest  between  one  action  and  another  than  they 
seem  to  have  now,  and  perfect  cadences  are 
exactly  like  sitting  down  and  resting  when  one 
tune  is  over  so  as  to  be  fr^sh  for  the  next  when 
it  makes  its  appearance.  And  the  analogy  goes 
even  further,  for  the  movement  in  which  one 
sits  down  least  often  and  least  completely  is 
that  which  is  most  like  one  great  action  with 
a  single  principle  at  its  basis  rather  than  a 
series  of  somewhat  disccomeoted  motions,  which 
are  chiefly  recommended  by  their  mutual  oon> 
,trasts  and  relative  proportions. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  chords  in 
the  bar,  the  commonest  position  is  that  in  which 
the  final  chord  is  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  or 
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tlie  BtrongeBt  beat  of  all  when  the  baft  are  thrown 
into  groups  by  the  rapidity  of  the  time  of  the 
movement.  So  that  the  cadence  proceeds  from  a 
chord  without  emphasis  to  a  chord  with  it,  or  in 
other  words,  from  the  unaccented  to  the  accented 
part  of  the  bar ;  as  first — 


CADENZA. 


29d 


from  Mozart^s  Quartet  in  A,  No.  5 ; 


from  his  Quartet  in  Eb,  No.  4. 

The  next  commonest  position  is  to  find  the 
final  chord  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  which  is 
equally  divisible  into  two  halves,  as  on  the 
tlurd  beat  of  a  bar  of  four,  and  the  fourth  of  a 
bar  of  six.  Of  both  of  these  Mozart  makes 
very  frequent  use — as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  first  Quartet,  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  Bt>,  the  Rondo  for  pianoforte 
in  A,  and  the  Variations  in  the  Sonata  in  A. 
Very  often  he  seems  to  use  this  position  with  a 
sense  of  its  being  weaker  and  less  conclusive 
than  that  in  which  the  last  chord  falls  on  the 
first  beat  of  a  bar,  and  henc3  as  a  kind  of  pseudo- 
imperfect  cadence ;  as  in  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  D  minor.  No.  2,  whiqh  begins 
thus— 


CadenoBS  are  also,  but  &r  more  rarely,  found 
occupying  reversed  positions,  as  in  polonaises, 
where  the  last  chord  of  a  cadence,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  rhvthmic  character  of  the  movement, 
frequently  mils  on  the  last  beat  of  a  bar  of  three ; 
as  in  Chopin*8  Polonaise  in  Cl^  minor — 


In  Moeart^s  Bondeau  en  Polonaise,  from  the 


Sonata  in  D,  the  cadences  fiJl  on  the  second 
beat,  as  in 


where  the  B  and  D  are  merely  suspensions  of  the 
final  chord  of  A — and  in  Beethoven*s  Quartet  in 
A  minor,  op.  133,  the  last  chord  of  the  cadences 
in  the  movement  '  Allegro  nn  non  tanto,*  falliy  on 
the  second  beat  of  a  bar  of  three— 


and  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  Bb, 
op.  130,  at  the  end,  the  last  chord  &11b  on  the 
last  beat  of  a  bar  of  four — 


nr^ 


so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  greatest  authorities 
may  be  quoted  to  justify  cadences  in  almost  any 
position  in  the  bar;  but  the  last-mentioned  in- 
stances ore  decidedly  exceptional,  and  can  only 
be  justifiable  when  tiiie  movement  in  which  they 
are  used  has  some  very  marked  peculiarities  of 
rhythm  or  a  very  strong  emotional  character. 

[C.H.H.P.] 

CADENZA  in  its  simplest  acceptation  is  a 
flourish  of  indefinite  form,  introduced  upon  a 
bass  note  immediately  preceding  a  close  of  some 
finality ;  that  is,  occupying  the  position  of  full 
stop  either  to  an  entu«  movement,  or  to  an 
important  section  of  one.  The  custom  was  most 
probably  originated  by  singers,  who  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  chord  of  6-4  on  the 
dominant  unmediately  preceding  the  final  close 
of  an  aria  or  scena,  to  show  off  the  flexibility, 
compass,  and  expressive  powers  of  their  voices  to 
the  highest  advantage ;  so  that  the  piece  coming 
to  an  end  immediately  afterwards,  the  audience 
might  have  the  impression  of  astonishment  fresh 
in  their  minds  to  urge  them  to  applause. 

The  idea  thus  originated  spread  widely  to  all 
kinds  of  music,  and  in  course  of  time  its 
character  has  changed  considerably,  though  the 
flourish  of  which  it   is   composed  is   sSu  iti 
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conspicuoas  feature.  In  inBtrumental  mosio  it 
fiilfilB  a  pecidiar  office,  as  it  is  frequently  intro- 
duced where  a  pause  in  the  more  important  matter 
of  the  movement  is  desirable,  without  breaking 
off  or  allowing  the  minds  of  the  audience  to 
wander.  Thus  it  occurs  at  points  where  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  movement  has  been  worked 
to  such  a  heat  that  it  is  neoesearj  to  pause  a 
little  before  returning  to  the  level  of  the  natural 
ideas  of  the  themes,  as  in  LiszVs  'Bhapeodie 
Hongroise*  in  A,  and  Chopin*s  'Nottumos'  in 
F  minor  and  C$  minor.  Chopin  uses  them  fre- 
quently when  the  main  business  of  the  move- 
ment is  over,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dose, 
which  follows  immediately,  being  too  abrupt. 
At  other  times  it  occurs  as  a  connecting  Imk 
between  two  movements,  or  between  an  intro- 
duction and  the  movement  following  it,  where 
for  certain  reasons  it  is  expedient  to  pause 
a  while  on  some  preparatory  chord,  and  not  to 
oommence  serious  operations  before  the  minds  of 
the  audience  have  settled  to  the  proper  level. 

Specimens  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the 
works  of  many  great  masters-— e.g.  Beethoven*s 
Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  2 J,  No.  i).  Adagio;  Sonata 
pathetique ;  Variations  in  F  (op.  34) ;  Brahms^s 
Sonata  in  F|  (op.  a,  last  movement) ;  Mendels- 
sohn*s  'Lobgesang,'  connecting  the  first  move- 
ment with  the  second. 

The  greater  cadenza,  which  is  a  development 
of  the  vocal  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  vocal  piece 
already  spoken  of,  is  that  which  it  is  customary 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  a  movement  of  a  con- 
certo for  a  solo  instnmient.  Like  its  vocal  pre- 
decessors the  cadenza  usually  starts  from  a  pause 
on  a  chord  of  6-4  on  the  dominant,  prepara- 
tory to  the  final  close  of  the  movement,  and 
its  object  is  to  show  off  the  skill  of  the  per- 
former. Such  cadenzas  may  occur  either  in  the 
first  or  last  movement,  and  even  in  both,  as 
in  Mozart's  Ck>ncerto  in  D  minor  and  in  Bee- 
thoven*s  in  G.  With  regard  to  their  form  there 
is  absolutely  no  rule  at  aU.  They  should  contain 
manifold  allusions  to  the  chief  themes  of  the 
movement,  and  to  be  successful  should  be  either 
brilliant  or  verv  ingenious;  containing  variety 
of  modulation,  but  rather  avoiding  progressions 
which  have  been  predominant  in  ihe  movement 
itself;  and  the  more  they  have  the  character 
of  abandonment  to  impulse  the  better  they  are. 
It  was  formerly  customary  to  leave  the  cadenzas 
for  improvisation,  and  certainly  if  the  frenzy  of 
inspiration  could  be  trusted  to  come  at  the  right 
moment,  impromptu  cadenzas  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  effective  in  the  hands  of  real  masters  of 
the  situation.  Moreover,  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
sense  of  their  being  the  exposition  of  the  player's 
special  capacities  tiiat  they  are  defensible,  for  as 
far  as  the  composer  is  concerned  the  movement 
generally  offers  full  opportunities  for  display  of 
the  powers  of  the  executant. 

Still  custom  is  generally  stronger  than  reason, 

and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  cadenzas  will  yet 

die  out.    And  as  the  art  of  improvisation  is  for 

various  reasons  considerably  on  the  wane  it  will 

^bably  beoome  habitual  for  oompoaen  to  write 
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their  own  cadenzas  in  full,  as  Beethoven  has  done 
in  the  Eb  Concerto,  and  Schumann  in  his  A 
minor  Concerto. 

Beethoven  also  wrote  cadenzas  for  lus  other 
ooncei^  and  for  Mozart*s  D  minor ;  and  these 
are  published  separately.  Many  famous  musi- 
cians have  supplied  the  like  for  classical  con- 
certos, Moechdes  for  Beethoven^s,  and  Hummel 
for  Mozart's. 

The  indication  for  a  cadenza,  when  not  written 
out  in  full,  is  a  pause  or  fer-  ^ 

mata  ^  indicating  its  com- 
mencement, usually  over  a 
refet  in  the  solo  part,  and 
over  the  last  note  in  esich  of 
the  orchestral  parts ;  another 
pause  over  a  shake  in  the 
solo  part  indicating  its  dose. 
The  example  is  taken  from  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  C  minor,  pianoforte  part.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CAECILIA,  a  German  musical  periodical, 
conducted  by  an  association  of  scholars,  art 
critics,  and  artists,  started  by  Gottfried  Weber 
in  1824,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Schott.  It 
appeared  at  irregular  intervals,  lasted  till  1848, 
and  forms  a  series  of  37  volumes  of  4  noe.  each. 
Webcor  conducted  it  tiU  his  death,  at  the  aoth 
vol.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dehn,  who  continued 
editor  till  its  discontinuance  in  consequence  of 
the  political  troubles  of  1848.  By  its  opening 
prospectus  Caecilia  was  intended  to  be  not  so 
much  a  regular  periodical  as  a  collection  of 
original  artides  of  permanent  interest,  and  a 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  views  and  opinions 
on  art.  It  contains  papers  on  the  theory  of 
music  and  acoustics,  on  history  and  sesthetics, 
reviews  and  notices  of  music  and  treatises  on  the 
art.  The  earlier  numbers  abo  contained  tales 
and  poems,  and  other  light  pieces.  Amongst 
the  theoretical  articles  of  most  value  are  those 
on  the  compensation  of  organ  pipes  (xi.  i8i-3oa) 
and  on  the  production  of  aliquot  tones  in  reed 
pipes  and  clarinets  (xii.  i),  both  by  W.  Weber ; 
on  the  voice  (i.  81 ;  compare  iv.  157  and  229), 
by  Gottfried  Weber;  an  account  of  the  exp^- 
ments  of  Job.  Midler  on  the  formation  of  the 
voice  (xxi.  16),  by  Hiiser;  on  equal  tempera^ 
ment  (xxvi  137),  and  on  measurements  of  tones 
and  of  temperament  (xxi.  117),  both  by  Kiese- 
wetter;  and  on  the  value  of  notes  and  the  length 
of  string  necessary  to  produce  them  (xxiv.  91), 
by  Elrieger.  Among  the  historical  papers  may 
be  nam^  those  on  the  literature  and  history  of 
music  by  Anton  Schmid  (xxi-xxvii>— diiefly 
notices  of  andent  MSS.  in  the  Vienna  library; 
also  a  paper  by  Alovs  Fuchs  on  the  musical  cd- 
lections  of  Vienna,  mteresting  for  its  descriptiona 
of  MSS.,  especially  those  of  the  Gesdlschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  (xxiii.  40) ;  several  oommunica- 
tions  by  I)ehn  on  the  Bach  MSS.  in  the  Berlin 
library  (xxii.  166,  xxiii.  34,  xxiv.  17);  critical 
papers  by  Gottfried  Weber  on  the  authentidty 
of  Mozart's  •  Bequiem'  (iii.  205,  iv.  357,  v.  237, 
vi.,  viii.  128,  ix.,  x.,  xiv.  147,  xx.  379),  written 
with  unnecessary  vidence  and  personality,  and 
since  saperseded  by  the  pablication  of  the  oci* 
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ginal  score.  In  addition  to  the  anthon  named, 
articles  were  famished  by  BodhHtz,  Ohladni, 
fink,  and  Ton  Drieberg,  aiMl  the  whole  formed  a 
valuable  record  of  the  progress  of  the  historical 
and  theoretical  departments  of  mnsio  daring  a 
qnarter  of  a  oentiuy.  The  practical  portion  of 
Uie  art  was  not  so  well  represented.  In  £ftct 
the  great  movement  begun  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
carried  on  by  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  others,  not 
only  received  no  recognition,  but  was  treated 
wi^  a  certain  oovert  hostility,  and  with  the 
constant  obtrusion  of  an  obsolete  and  exaggerated 
worship  of  Mozart.  In  the  first  volume  the 
publication  of  a  mass  by  the  Abb^  Yogler  (died 
1814)  was  hailed  as  an  event,  and  reviewed  with 
li^>orioas  care.  In  the  list  of  publications  of  the 
year  oontained  in  the  37th  volume  scarcely  any 
mention  is  made  of  the  works  of  either  of  the 
composers  named  above;  and  the  notices  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  salon  music  and  in- 
struction books,  chiefly  those  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  magazine.  Mendelssohn's  '  St. 
Paul'  (produced  1834)  is  only  cursorily  men- 
tioned, Chopin  is  rarely  named,  and  Schumann 
not  at  all,  though  by  the  year  1848  he  had 
composed  many  of  his  very  greatest  works.  The 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Caecma  are  of  more  value 
than  the  later  ones  in  reference  to  practical 
music.  [A.  M.] 

CAECILTAN  SOCIETY.  This  society  was 
instituted  in  178^  by  a  few  friends  who  met 
weekly  at  each  other's  houses  for  the  practice  of 
hymns  and  anthems,  but  subsequently,  having 
some  instrumentalists  among  them,  they  united 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  works  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  and  especiaUy  of  Handd's  ora- 
torios. In  1791  an  organ  was  erected  in  the 
society's  room  in  Friday-street,  and  after  meeting 
at  Plasterers'  Hall,  Painters'  Hall,  Coachmen's 
Hall,  and  the  Paul's  Head,  they  obtained  the 
use  of  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall,  where  they 
met  until  the  dissolution  of  the  society  in  1861. 
Among  the  works  performed  were  all  Handel's 
ocatOTios  and  secular  compositions,  Haydn's  'Cre- 
ation' and  *  Seasons,'  Mozart's  and  Haydn's 
masses  and  Mendelssohn's  '£lijah.'  W.  Rus- 
sell, sometime  organist  to  the  Foundling,  com- 
posed for  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
'The  Bedemption  of  Israel*  and  the  'Ode  to 
Music,'  the  words  of  the  latter  being  supplied  by 
Mr.  Vincent.  John  Nightingale,  KusmII's  sue- 
cesser  at  the  Foundling,  who  became  organist  to 
the  society,  also  composed  a  work  for  perform- 
ance by  the  members.  For  many  years  the 
society  gave  the  only  performancee  of  the 
Ofratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn  which  dbuld 
be  heard  (except  during  Lent  at  the  theatres 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane),  and  its 
woric  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  was  founded  a 
few  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  older 
body.  The  first  conductor  of  the  Society  was 
Hr.  Vincent,  an  amateur,  who  filled  Uie  office 
for  upwards  of  thir^  years,  when  he  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  Mr.  Walker,  whose  place  was  taken 
by  hia  own  son  Joseph  Walker.   Mr.  Shoubridge 
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was  the  last  conductor.  Among  the  earlier  mem- 
bers were  s(»ne  professional  musicians  who  after* 
wards  became  £unous,  and  who  when  thev  had 
left  its  ranks  frequently  came  to  assist  m  its 
performances.  The  society  was  almost  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  the  tickets  of  adimssion  to 
the  concerts  were  given  by  the  members  to  their 
friends.  [C.  M.] 

C^SAB,  Julius,  M.D.,  of  an  ancient  fiamily 
of  Bochester,  many  of  whom  are  interred  in  the 
cathedral  there,  was  an  amateur  composer  in  the 
1 7th  century.  Some  catches  by  him  am>ear  in 
the  collection  entitled  'The  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

CiESAB,  alias  William  Smeobboill,  was 
the  composer  of  some  songs  published  in  '  Select 
Musical!  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  1^5  3*  &Dd  other 
collections  of  the  period.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAFABO,  Pabqualb,  otherwise  CAFFABO, 
and  also  known  by  his  name  of  endearment 
CAFFABELU.  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1708. 
He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  a  scientific 
career,  but  his  bent  towanls  music  showed  itself 
too  strongly  for  contradiction,  and  he  was  en- 
tered at  the  Conservatorio  della  Pietk,  at  that 
time  under  the  direction  of  Leonardo  Leo.  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  he  became  Maestro 
at  the  Chapel  Boyal  of  Naples,  and  in  time 
Director  of  the  Conservatorio  as  well.  He  died 
in  1787.  Grace,  purity  of  style,  and  poverty  of 
invention  were  the  characteristics  of  his  work. 
The  following  are  among  his  best  known  pro- 
ductions:— Oratorio  per  Tlnvenzione  della  Croce; 
Naples  1747.  Ipermnestra;  Naples  1751.  La 
Di^atta  dt  Dario;  1756.  Antigono;  1754. 
L'Incendia  di  Troia;  Naples  1757.  Cantata  a 
tre  voci  per  feeteggiare  ii  giomo  natalizio  di 
Sua  Maestk;  Naples  1764.  Arianna  e  Teseo; 
1766.  Cantata  a  tre  voci,  etc.,  etc.;  Naples 
1766.  n  Cresco  l^  Turin;  1768.  Giustizia  pla- 
cata;  1769.  Cantata  a  pih  voci  per  la  Trans- 
lazione  di  sangue  di  S.  Januario ;  Naples  1769. 
L'Olimpiade;  Naples  1769.  Antigono,  reset  to 
fresh  music;  1770.  Betulia  liberata.  II  Figluolo 
prodjgo  raweduta  Oratorio  on  S.  Antonio  of 
Padua.  II  Trionfo  di  Davidde,  Oratorio.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  in  existence  bv  Cafaro 
many  pieces  of  church  music,  consisting  of  masses, 
psalms,  motets,  etc.,  of  acknowledged  merit.  An 
*  Amen'  for  5  voices  by  him  is  included  in 
Novello's  '  Fitzwiniam  Music'  [E.  H.  P.] 

CAFFABELU,  Gaetaho  Majobano,  dbtto, 
was  bom  at  Pari,  Naples,  April  16,  1703.  His 
father  was  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  opposed 
his  son's  inclination  for  music  at  the  expense  of  his 
ordinary  tasks.  Gaetano  however,  by  his  assidu- 
ous attendance  at  the  musical  services  in  a  certain 
chapel,  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  fi&vour  of 
Cafaro  or  Caffaro  (see  above).  This  artist,  recog- 
nising the  genius  of  the  boy,  rescued  him  from 
the  toil  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  ignorant 
parents,  sent  him  to  Noroia  to  be  prepared  for 
the  career  of  an  evirato,  according  to  the  barbar* 
rouB  custom  of  those  days ;  and^^upon  his  return, 
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gave  him  in  his  own  house  elementuy  instmotion 
in  reading,  writing,  and  music.  When  sent  to 
study  at  Naples  under  Porpora,  the  grateful 
youth,  as  was  not  unusual,  called  himself  Cafib- 
relli,  in  remembrance  of  his  first  protector.  It 
is  of  this  extraordinary  singer  that  the  story  is 
told  that  he  was  kept  by  old  Porpora  for  five  or 
six  years  to  the  uninterrupted  and  unvaried  study 
of  one  page  of  exercises ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  he  was  dismissed  with  these  words, '  G^, 
my  son:  I  have  nothing  more  to  teach  you. 
You  are  the  sreatest  singer  in  Europe.*  Whether 
Porpora*s  object  in  this  system  was  to  secure  the 
p«r^  equality  of  the  voice,  which  in  his  opinion 
could  not  be  otherwise  gained,  or  to  himible 
the  boy*s  pride,  which  was  inordinate — whether 
the  story  be  ^e  or  fiEblse,  certain  it  is  that, 
according  to  all  competent  authorities,  the  singers 
whom  }^  sent  forUi  into  the  world,  Farinelli, 
Cafiarelli,  etc.,  were  superior  to  any  that  preceded 
or  followed  them.  His  valedictory  words,  in  any 
case,  were  ill  calculated  to  check  the  pride  and 
presumption  which  made  Caffarelli,  throughout 
a  career  of  marvellous  success,  always  ridiculous, 
always  odious,  and  always  a  contrast  to  the 
modest  Farinelli.  In  1724  he  made  his  ddbut 
at  Rome  in  a  female  character,  as  was  usual  for 
sopranists,  when  his  beautiful  voice,  perfect 
method,  and  handsome  &oe,  procured  him  his 
first  triumph.  He  now  easily  obtained  engage- 
ments, and  sang  with  similar  success  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy  until  17^8,  when  he 
returned  to  Home.  Here  his  success  was  more 
brilliant  than  before,  and  than  that  of  any 
previous  singer.  He  was  courted  by  the  highest 
society,  and  in  one  of  his  very  numerous  '  bonnes 
fortunes*  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  alarm,  he  had  to  escape  by  passing  the 
night  in  an  empty  cistern  in  a  garden,  where  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  kept  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  month.  Afler  this  he  went  about  every- 
where protected  by  four  bravos  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  husbanii.  He  left  Rome  safe,  however,  in 
1 730  ;  and,  after  singing  in  other  places,  arrived 
in  London  at  the  end  of  1757.  Here  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  King's  Theatre  on 
Jan.  7,  1738,  in  the  principal  character  in 
Handel's  'Faramondo,*  and  in  'Serse'  on  April 
15.  He  also  fang  the  part  of  Jason  in  Pescetfci's 
*  La  Conquista  dd  vello  d'oro*  in  the  same  year. 
His  name  does  not  appear  again ;  and  it  is  said 
that  during  all  his  stieiy  in  London  he  was  never 
in  good  health  or  voice.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  fulfilled  the  expectation  that  his  coming 
had  created.  He  now  returned  to  Italy,  and 
passed  through  Turin,  Grenoa,  Milan,  I^lorence, 
and  Venice,  in  a  triumphal  progress.  At  Turin, 
when  the  Prince  of  Savoy  told  GafTarelli,  after 
praising  him  greatly,  that  the  princess  thought 
It  hanUy  possible  Uiat  any  singer  could  please 
after  Farinelli,  '  To-night,*  he  replied,  *  she  shall 
hear  two  Farinellisl'  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  this  answer  by  the  lady  who  once 
exclaimed  in  delirious  excitement  *One  €k)d» 
and  one  Farinelli  1*  At  Naples  he  excited  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.    While  he  was  singing  there 
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he  was  tdd  of  the  arrival  of  Oisziello,  whom, 
as  a  possible  rival,  he  was  most  anxious  to 
hear  and  estimate  for  himself.  He  posted  all 
the  way  to  Rome,  arrived  in  time  for  the 
(^pera,  and  took  a  back  seat  in  the  pit.  After 
listening  attentively  to  Gisziello*s  aria  di  entt'cUa 
he  could  not  master  his  emotion;  but,  rising 
horn  his  seat,  exclaimed  'Bravo,  bravissimo. 
Gizziello !  E  Caffarelli  chi  te  lo  dice !'  and  fled 
precipitately  firom  the  theatre.  Throwing  himself 
into  his  carriage,  he  posted  rapidly  back  to  Naples, 
and  found  he  had  barely  time  to  dress  and  ap 
pear  at  the  opera>  where  his  absence  had  already 
been  remarked.  In  1740  he  returned  to  Venice, 
where  he  received  a  higher  salary  than  any  singer 
had  received  before, — ^800  sequins  {^£s^s),  and 
a  benefit  of  700  sequins  (b=£335),  for  a  season 
of  three  months.  He  reappeiy^  at  Turin  in 
1746,  and  then  at  Florence  and  Milan.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  Dauphine  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1750,  and  sang  at  several  concerts,  where  he 
pleased  as  much  as  he  astonished  the  critics. 
Louis  XV  sent  him  a  present  of  a  snuff-box  ;  but 
Caffarelli,  observing  that  it  was  plain,  showed 
the  messffliger  who  brought  it,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  a  drawerfull  of  splendid  boxes, 
and  remarked  that  the  worst  of  them  was  finttr 
than  the  gift  of  the  King  of  France.  'If,*  said 
he,  '  he  h&d  sent  me  his  portrait  in  it  1  *  *  That,' 
replied  the  gentleman,  'is  only  given  to  am- 
bassadors.* 'WelV  was  the  reply,  'and  all 
the  ambassadors  of  the  world  would  not  make 
one  Caffarelli  1*  Thui,  when  repeated,  made  the 
ELing  laugh  heartily ;  but  the  Dauphine  sent  for 
the  singer,  and,  giving  him  a  passport,  said — '  It 
is  signed  by  the  King  himself, — for  you  a  great 
honour;  but  lose  no  time  in  using  it,  for  it  is 
only  good  for  ten  days.*  Caffarelli  left  France 
in  dudgeon,  saying  he  had  not  gained  his  expenses 
there.  Stories  alx)ut  him  are  innumerable  :  Me- 
tastasio,  in  one  of  his  letters,  tells  an  amusing 
one,  according  to  which  the  intervention  of  Teei, 
the  celebrated  singer,  alone  saved  him  from  a 
duel  at  Vienna,  provoked  by  his  arrogance  and 
folly.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  was  still 
singing ;  but  he  had  made  an  enormous  fortune, 
had  purchased  a  dukedom,  and  built  at  Santo 
Dorato  a  palace,  over  the  gate  of  which  he 
inscribed,  with  his  usual  modesty,  'Amphton 
Thebas,  ego  domum.*  A  commentator  added 
*  Ille  cum,  sine  tu !  *  It  will  be  inferred  from  the 
above  that  he  was  the  rival  of  Farinelli,  to  whom 
by  some  he  was  preferred  as  a  singer.  He  ex- 
celled in  slow  and  pathetic  airs,  as  well  as  in  the 
bravura  style;  and  was  unapproached  both  in 
beauty  of  voice  and  in  the  perfection  of  his 
shake  and  chromatic  sc&les.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  the  latter  embellisb- 
ment  in  quick  movements.  He  died  in  1783^ 
leaving  his  wealth  and  his  dukedom  to  his 
nephew.    .  [J.  M.] 

9A  IRA.  The  earliest  of  French  revolution- 
ary songs,  probably  first  heard  on  Oct.  5,  1789, 
when  the  Parisians  marched  to  Versailles.  The 
words  were  suggested  to  a  street-singer  called 
Ladr^  by  General  La  Fayefjte.  who  jremembered 
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Fraiiklin*t  fiftYOurite  Baying  at  eaoh  progress  of 
the  American  insurrection.    The  buitlen  of  the 
song  was  then  as  follows  :— 
*Ahl  ^aira^^aira,  ^ira! 
Le  peuple  en  oe  jour  sans  cesse  r^pbte : 
Ah!  ^aira,  ^aira,  ^airal 
Malgre  les  mutins,  tout  r^ussira.* 

At  a  later  period  the  burden,  though  more 
ferocious,  was  hardly  more  metrical  :— 
'Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  ^a  ira ! 
Les  aristocrat*  h  la  lanteme ; 
Ahl  ^ira,  ^ira,  ^airal 
Les  aristocrat*  on  les  pendra.* 

The  tune — ^the  length  and  compass  of  which 
show  that  it  was  not  composed  for  the  song — was 
the  production  of  a  certain  B^oour  or  B^oourt, 
a  side-drum  player  at  the  Opera;  and  as  a  centre- 
danae  was  originally  very  popular  under  the  title 
of '  OariUon  national.' 
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OALAH,  John,  bom  1758,  was  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  composed  some  cath^ral  music, 
Btill  in  use,  and  died  Aug.  4, 1 798.      [W.  H.  H.] 

CALANDO  (Ital.),  diminishing,  i.e.  in  tone; 
equivalent  to  diminuendo  or  decrtscendo,  and 
onen  associated  with  rUardando.  [G.] 

CALASCIONE  or  COLASCIONE  (Ital.; 
Fr.  Colaehon) .  The  name  of  a  fingerboard  instru- 
ment of  the  lute  kind  belonging  to  Lower  Italy. 
The  calascione  is  strung  wi&  two  catgut  strings 
tuned  a  fifth  apart.  The  body  of  it  is  like  that 
of  an  ordinary  lute,  but  it  is  relatively  smaller 
towards  the  neck.  Of  aU  fingerboard  instruments 
the  oalasdone  is  most  like  the  NFB  (vocalised 
hy  different  interpreters  as  nofre,  nefru,  or  nefer) 
of  the  old  Egyptian  monuments ;  but  it  would 
be  a  bold  hypothesis  to  derive  the  modem  instru- 
ment from  one  used  in  such  remote  antiquity, 
the  long -necked  Egyptian  lute   having    been 


depicted  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty— accord- 
ing  to  Heir  Lepeius  anterior  to  5000  b.o. 
The  strings  of  the  calascione  are  touched  with 
a  plectrum,  rarely  by  the  fingers.  The  finger- 
b(Matl  has  frets  of  ivory.  About  1767  the 
brothers  Cola  were  noted  performers  on  it.  [See 
Bakdora.]  [A.J.H.] 

CALDARA,  Antonio,  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
1678,  where  he  studied  music  under  Legrenzi. 
He  remained  for  matiy  years  a  simple  singer  iu 
the  Ducal  Chapel  of  S.Marco,  but  was  in  17 14  ap- 
pointed Maestro  di  Cappella  at  Mantua.  Thence 
in  1 718  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
Charles  VI  made  him  one  of  his  vice-chapel- 
masters.  In  1738  he  returned  to  Venice,  where 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1768. 
These  are  the  dates  in  his  career  which  are 
given  by  F^tis,  and  which  he  defends  against 
Gerber  and  Antoine  Schmidt,  who  say  tl^t  he 
died  at  Vienna  in  1736.  He  was  a  laborious 
composer  both  for  the  church  and  the  stage. 
But  his  worth  is  hardly  equal  to  his  fecundity. 
A  certain  solemnity  of  manner  in  some  measure 
redeems  his  church  music;  but  his  operas  are 
essentially  of  that  order  which  when  once  laid 
aside  are  laid  aside  for  ever.  He  wrote  no  less 
than  69  operas  and  oratorios,  and  dramatic  com- 
positions m  the  nature  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
catalogue  of  his  church  music  is  equally  lengthv, 
And  includes  a  number  of  cantate  on  sacred  sub- 
jects for  one,  two,  and  three  voices^  with  elabo- 
rate orchestral  accompaniments.  [£.  BL  P.] 

CALTFE  D£  BAGDAD.  Opera  in  one  act, 
words  by  Saint-Just,  music  by  Boieldieu;  pro- 
duced at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Sept.  16,  looo, 
and  still  a  favourite,  after  many  hundred  repre- 
aentations.  [G.] 

CALL,  Leonard  db,  bom  in  1779  *  ^  goitar 
player  and  composer  of  harmonious  and  pretty 
part  songs,  which  were  greatly  in  fashion  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  me  century,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  the '  Miinner 
Gesangvereine*  in  that  eountrr.  Some  pleasing 
specimens  will  be  found  in  '  Orpheus.'  De  CaU 
is  also  known  for  his  instruction  book  for  the 
guitar.    He  died  at  Vienna  1 81 5.  [G.] 

CALL  CHANGES.  Ringers  are  said  to  be 
ringing  call  changes  when  the  conductor  calls  to 
each  man  to  tell  him  after  which  bell  he  is  to  ring, 
or  when  the  men  ring  changes  with  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  ri^  written  out  before  them. 
When  such  changes  are  rung,  each  change  is 
generally  stmck  consecutively  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  times.  [C.A.W.T.] 

CALLCOTT,  John  Wall,  Mus.  Doc,  was 
bom  November  ao,  1766,  at  Kensington,  where 
his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bricklayer 
and  builder.  Whilst  a  school-boy  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  the  organ  at  Kensing- 
ton church,  and  having  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  organist  beciune  a  constant  visitor  to 
the  organ-loft  on  Sundays.  There  he  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  mtudo.  His 
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intention  wat  to  follow  the  profession  of  Burgery, 
but  the  si^ht  of  a  severe  operation  so  seriously 
affected  his  nerves  that  he  abandoned  it  and 
turned  his  attention  to  music.  In  this  pursuit 
his  studies  were  prosecuted  without  the  aid  of 
a  master.  By  firequent  attendance  at  the  Chapel- 
Boyal  and  Westminster  Abbey  he  became  ac- 
quainted, in  1783,  with  Drs.  Arnold  and  Cooke, 
and  the  elder  Sale,  from  whom  he  derived  much 
musical  knowledge,  although  he  did  not  receive 
any  regular  instruction.  In  1783  he  became 
deputy  organist,  under  Reinhold,  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  which 
post  he  held  until  1785.  In  the  latter  year  Dr. 
Cooke  introduced  lum  to  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  the  associationB 
he  there  formed  gave  him  his  first  bias  towards 
glee  writing.  In  1 784  he  had  submitted  a  glee, 
'  O  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul,'  as  a  candidate 
for  a  prize  at  the  Catch  Club,  which  was  not 
successful ;  but  in  1 785  he  carried  off  three  of 
the  four  prize  medals  given  by  the  club  by  his 
catch  '  O  beauteous  fair' ;  his  canon  '  Blessed  is 
he  * ;  and  his  glee  '  Dull  repining  sons  of  care.* 
On  July  4  in  uie  same  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  setting  as  hiff 
exercise  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  'Ode  to  Fancy.' 
In  1786  he  composed  an  ode  for  the  Humane 
Society,  and  gained  two  prizes  from  the  Catcb 
Club  for  his  catch  '  On  a  summer's  morning,*  and 
his  canon  'Bow  down  Thine  ear.'  The  next 
year,  determined  (as  he  said)  to  show  that  if 
deficient  in  genius  he  was  not  wanting  in  industry, 
he  sent  in  nearly  100  compositions  as  competitors 
for  the  prizes.  Of  this  lai^ge  number,  however, 
two  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  coveted 
distinction,  viz.  the  canon  '  Thou  analt  show  me,' 
and  the  glee  'Whann  Battayle  smethynge'; 
whilst  the  members  of  the  dub,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient 
an  event,  resolved  that  in  future  the  number  of 
pieces  to  be  received  from  any  one  candidate 
should  be  limited  to  twelve,  i.e.  three  of  each 
kind— <!atch,  canon,  and  serious  and  cheerful 
glees.  In  1787  Callcott  took  an  active  part 
with  Dr.  Arnold  and  others  in  the  formation 
of  the  Glee  Club.  In  1788,  offended  at  the 
new  regulation  of  the  Catch  Club  limiting  the 
number  of  compositions  to  be  received  frt>m  each 
candidate  for  prizes,  he  declined  writing  for  it, 
but  in  the  next  year,  changing  his  determin- 
ation, he  sent  in  the  full  number  of  pieces 
permitted,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  all  the 
prizes,  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  historv 
of  the  dub.  The  four  compositions  which 
achieved  this  feat  Were  the  catch  'Have  you 
Sir  John  Hawkins'  History  ?'  the  canon  'O  that 
Thou  would'st' ;  and  the  glees  *0  thou,  where'er, 
thie  bones  att  rest,'  and  *  Go,  idle  boy.'  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  joint  oiganist^  with 
Charles  S.  Evans,  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
and  four  years  later  oiganiBt  to  the  Allium  for 
Female  Orphans,  wh^h  he  hdd  till  180a. 
Although  he  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  composers  of  the  d^  he  had 
but  little  ism  in  orohestral  writing.    He  there- 
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tote  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  visit  of  Haydn  to  England  in  1790  to 
take  lessons  in  instrumental  composition  from 
that  illustrious  master.  Whilst  studying  under 
Haydn,  Callcott  composed  his  fine  song  'These 
as  they  change'  for  Bartleman.  From  1790  to 
179.^  (after  which  the  Catch  Club  ceased  to  offer 
prizes)  he  was  awarded  nine  medals  for  his 
compositions;  two  in  1790  for  the  canon  'Call 
to  remembrance,'  and  the  glee  'O  voi  che 
sospirate*;  three  in  1791  for  the  catch  'Tom 
Metaphysidan/  the  canon  *  I  am  well  pleased.' 
and  the  glee  '  Triumphant  Love ' ;  three  in 
1793  for  the  canon  'O  Israel,'  and  the  glees 
'See,  with  ivy  chaplet  bound,'  and  'Father  of 
heroes,'  and  one  in  1793  for  the  canon  'Christ 
bdng  raised.'  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
began  to  study  the  works  of  the  best  theorists, 
and  to  fed  the  desire  of  appearing  as  a  writer  on 
the  theory  of  music.  Having  acquired  the  MSS. 
of  Dr.  Boyce  and  his  pupil,  Marmaduke  Overend, 
organist  of  Isleworth,  he  projected  a  musical 
dictionary,  and  made  large  collections  for  the 
work,  of  which  in  1797  he  issued  a  prospectus. 
On  June  19,  iSoov  he  proceeded  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  his  exercise  being  a  Latin 
anthem,  'Propter  Sion  non  tacebo.'  In  1801, 
upon  the  formation  of  a  volimteer  corps  at 
Kensington,  Callcott  accepted  a  commission  in 
it.  Aided  by  a  subscription  he  formed  a  band 
for  the  corps,  for  which  he  not  only  purchased 
the  instiriHnents  and  composed  and  arranged  the 
music,  but  even  instructed  the  performers.  The 
compilation  of  his  dictionary  proceeding  but 
slowly,  and  thinking  the  pubUc  had  a  right  to 
expect  some  theoretical  work  from  him,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  1804  and  1805  in  writing  his 
Musical  Grammar,  which  was  published  in  1 8c  6. 
In  the  latter  year  he  wrote  for  Bartleman  a 
scena  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer  on 
music  at  the  Royid  Institution.  His  anxiety  to 
distinguish  himself  in  this  new  position,  com- 
bined with  the  heavy  labours  of  which  he  had  so 
unsparingly  imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  diuly 
drudgery  of  teaching,  serioudy  impaired  his 
health,  and  his  mind  suddenly  gave  way.  For 
five  years  his  life  was  a  blank.  During  that 
period  (in  1809)  his  professional  finends  gave  m, 
concert  on  his  behalf  and  so  strong  was  the 
dedre  to  show  sympathy  for  him  that  it  was 
found  that  the  opera-house  in  the  Haymarket 
was  the  only  building  large  enough  to  contain 
the  numbers  who  thronged  to  be  present.  After 
an  interval  of  rather  more  than  five  years  Dr. 
Callcott  so  &r  recovered  as  to  lead  his  friends  to 
hope  that  his  health  was  completely  restored,  but 
their  hopes  were  in  vain.  Two  or  three  years 
passed  and  he  was  again  afflicted  with  the  most 
terrible  calamity  which  can  befal  frtul  humanity. 
He  lingered  until  May  15,  1831,  whea  deaUi 
terminated  his  sufferings. 

Dr.  Callcott's  prindpal  works  were  his  very 
numerous  glees  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  harmony, 
mostly  published  singly,  but  he  left  in  manuscript 
many  anthems,  services,  odes,  etc.     His  fine 
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acena  *  Aj^  «f  life*  was  written  for  Bartlaman. 
His  Mn-in-Uw,  the  late  William  Honley,  Mus. 
Bac.,  edited  in  1824  a  collection  of  his  best  gleee, 
catches,  and  canons,  in  two  folio  volumes,  with 
a  memoir  of  the  composer,  and  an  analysis  of  his 
compositions.  The  work  also  contains  a  portrait 
of  Callcott  from  a  painting  by  his  brother  Au- 
gustus, afterwards  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  B.A. 
Besides  the  above-named  works  Callcott  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  selection,  adap- 
tation, and  composition  of  the  tunes  for  *The 
Psalms  of  David  for  the  use  of  Parish  Churches ' 
(1791).  Dr.  Callcott  left  a  numerous  family. 
His  daughter,  Sophia,  became  eminent  as  a 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  and  his  younger  son, 
William  Hdtohiks  Callcott,  has  attained  dis- 
tinction as  a  composer  and  arranger.  One  of  his 
songs,  'The  last  man,'  met  with  remarkable 
success,  and  his  anthem  'Give  peace  in  our 
time,  O  Lord,*  has  been  very  generally  ad- 
mired. [W.  H.  H.] 

CALLINET.   See  Daubladtk. 

OALORI,  Anoiola,  was  bom  at  Milan  1733, 
and  came  to  London  in  1 758.  Here  she  appeared 
in  'Issipile,*  by  Cocohi.  In  1759  she  sang  in 
'Giro  rioonosciuto,*  by  the  same  composer;  and 
in  his  'Eiginda,'  1760.  In  the  next  season  she 
performed  the  part  of  Eugenia  in  Galuppfs 
^fHosofo  di  Campi^rna,*  but  her  name  does  not 
occur  here  again  after  that.  She  had  a  soprano 
voice  of  great  extent,  a  profound  knowlecqy^  of 
music,  and  extraordinaiy  rapidity  of  execution. 
In  1770  she  was  singing  at  Dresden  with  great 
success.  She  returned  to  her  native  country 
in  I774»  and  continued  to  sing  at  the  vari- 
ous operas  of  Italy  till  1783.  She  died  about 
1 790.  [J.  M.] 

CALYABY,  the  English  version  of  Spohr's 
oratorio  of  '  Des  Heilandi  letzte  Stunden.*  The 
translation  was  made  by  Mr  Edward  Taylor, 
and  the  first  performanoe  took  place  at  the  Nor- 
wich Festival  of  1839  under  Spohr*s  own  direc- 
tion. It  was  again  perfonned,  in  his  presence, 
tinder  Costa*s  iM^ton,  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  July  5, 185a.  [G.] 

CALYESI,  SiONOB,  an  Italian  singer  engaged, 
wHh  his  wife,  in  London  during  the  seasons  of 
1787  and  1788.  He  sang  the  principal  part  in 
paideUo's  '  Be  Teodoro/  and  assisted  in  the  same 
composer^B  'Schiavi  per  amore,*  and  other  operas 
by  Cimarosa^  Sarti,  and  Storace,  in  some  of  which 
bus  wife  appeared  with  him.  [J.  M.] 

OALYISIUS,  Sbth,  musician,  astronomer, 
and  ohronologer,  bom  at  Grorschleben  in  Thu- 
ringia,  Feb.  ai,  1 556,  of  very  poor  parents.  The 
name  is  a  refinement  of  Kallwits.  His  poverty 
inieifered  greatly  with  his  education,  but  he 
contrived  to  attend  the  Magdeburg  Gymnasium, 
and  the  Universities  of  Helmstedt  and  Leipsic, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunily  of 
musicad  instruction.  In  1580  he  was  made 
moslo  director  at  ihe  Pauliner  Church,  Leipsio, 
in  8a  Cantor  at  Schulpforte,  and  in  94  Can- 
tor and  SchnlooUege  at  tho  Si  Thccnas^ichool, 
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and  music  director  at  the  St.  Thomas  church 
of  Leipsio.  For  music  he  gave  up  much — ^for 
instance,  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Wittenberg, 
oflfered  him  in  1611.  He  died  in  Leipsic  on 
Nov.  34, 1 61 5.  His  treatises  are  'Melopeia  .  .  .* 
(Erfurty  158a),  'Compendium  musicsa  praoticfls 
.  .  .*  (Leipsic,  1594),  'MusicsB  artis  pnecepta  . .  .* 
(Leipsic,  1612;  ed.  3  of  the  *  Compendium'), 
'  Exercitationes  musicsa  duie  . .  .*  (Ldpeic,  1600 
and  16 1 1).  His  music,  original  and  edited, 
comprises  '  Harmonia  cantionum,  a  M.  Luthero 
.  . .  compositanim*  (Leipsic,  1596),  'Bidniorum 
libri  duo  . . . '  (Do.  1590  and  161  a),  'Teutsche  Tri- 
dida . .  .*  (Do.  1603),  'Der  150  Psalm  fttr  12 
Stimmen . . .'  (Do.  161 5), '  Der  Psalter  Davids . .  .* 
(Do.  161 7).  Many  motets  and  hymns  are  in  MS. 
in  the  Library  of  the  Thomas-schooL  [G.] 

CAMACHO.    See  Wedding  of  Camaoho. 

CAM  ABGO,  Miguel  Gomez,  bom  at  Guada- 
lajara about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century, 
musical  director  at  the  Cathedral  of  Yalladoliii. 
Several  of  his  compositions  in  MS.  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Eseurial,  and  Eslava's  '  Lira  Sacra- 
Hiroana*  contains  a  beautiful  hymn  to  St.  lago 
in  tne  purest  counterpoint.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMBERT,  BoBBRT— sometimes  called  Lam- 
BEBT — the  originator  of  French  opera,  bom  at 
Paris  i6a8 ;  was  a  pupil  of  Chambonni^re's, 
organist  of  the  church  of  S.  Honor^,  and  (1666) 
Intendant  of  Music  to  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
'Euridice*  of  Peri  and  C!accini,  performed  at 
Florence  in  1600,  had  set  the  musical  worid  in 
a  blaze,  and  the  Abb^  Perrin,  after  hearing- 
that  work,  proposed  to  Cambert  to  compose  a 
similar  piece  entitled  '  La  Pastorale.'  This  was 
performed  for  the  first  time,  amid  extraordinary 
applause,  at  the  Chateau  d'lssy,  and  was  the 
fiirst  French  opera.  '  La  Pastorale*  was  followed 
by  *Ariane,*  'Adonis,*  and  other  pieces,  and  in 
1669  Perrin  obtained  a  patent  securing  the  right 
to  perform  opera.  For  3a  years  Cambert  was 
associated  with  Perrin  in  the  enterprise,  and 
the  result  was  the  production  of  the  operas  of 
'Pomone*  (167 1)  and  'Les  peines  et  les  plaisirs 
de  Tamour.*  By  Lully*s  intrigues  Perrin  lost 
the  Academic,  and  Cambert  took  refuge  in 
England,  where  he  became  first  bandmaster  to 
a  regiment,  and  then  master  of  the  music  to 
Charles  II.  He  died  here  in  1677.  Portions 
of  *Pomone*  were  printed,  and  the  MS.  of 
'Les  peines*  is  in  tl.e  Bibliotheque  Kationale. 
Lully^  jealousy  implies  that  Cambert  was  a 
formidable  rivaL  t^] 

CAMBim,  Giovanni  Guiseppe,  bom  at 
Leehom,  1746,  vioUnist  and  composer,  studied 
under  Padre  Martini,  at  Bdogna,  between  1763 
and  1766.  In  the  latter  year  he  produced  an 
opera  at  Naples  without  success.  Having  formed 
an  attachment  for  a  girl  fix>m  his  native  dty, 
he  was  returning  thither  witii  her  to  be  married 
when  their  vessel  was  captured  by  corsairs,  and 
they  were  both  sold  as  slaves  in  Barbary.  Here 
a  noh  Yenetian  merchant  bought  Cambini  and 
gave  him  his  liberty.    In  1770  he  went  to  Paris, 
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and  was  introdaced  to  Qossec,  who  performed  some 
of  his  symphonieB  at  the  Concerts  Spiritoels. 
^eee  works,  though  very  slight,  were  written 
with  the  flowing  melodv  characteristio  of  Italian 
music,  and  created  a  highly  favourable  impression. 
During  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  Cambini  pro- 
duced an  enormous  mass  of  music ;  60  symphonies, 
144  string-quartets,  concertos  for  every  variety  of 
instrument,  an  oratorio,  'Le  sacrifice  d* Abraham' 
(Concerts  Spirituds,  1774),  and  13  operas,  of 
which  F^tis  gives  a  list.  He  was  conductor  at 
the  Th^tre  dee  Beaujolais  (i  788-1 701),  and  of 
theTh^tre  Louvois  (i79i-i794\  In  1804  he 
wrote  some  articles  in  the  Leipsic  'Allgem.  Musik. 
Zeitung/  and  in  18 10  and  181 1  was  joint-editor 
of  tiie  '  Tablettes  de  Pdymnie/  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Cambini  maintained  himself  by 
arranging  popular  airs  and  other  like  drudgery, 
but  even  this  resource  failed  him,  and  his  last  ten 
years  were  spent  in  the  hospital  of  the  Bio^tre, 
where  he  died  in  1825.  His  best  works  were  his 
quartets.  He  ezceUed  so  much  in  playing  that 
style  of  music,  that  Manfredi,  Nardini,  and  Boo- 
cherini,  the  three  most  eminent  quartet  players 
of  that  epoch,  each  chose  him  to  play  the  viola 
with  them.  Cambini  wasted  in  dissipation  abil- 
ities which  might  have  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  musidans ;  and  so  little  was  he 
troubled  with  a  conscience  as  to  undertake  to 
write  some  quartets  and  quintets  in  the  style  of 
Boccherini,  which  were  published  by  Pleyel,  in- 
discriminately with  genuine  compositions  of  that 
master.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMBRIDGE.   SeeDEOBEB;  Doctob;  Pbo- 

FES60R. 

CAMERA  (ItaL  'chamber*).  A  sonata  or 
concerto  di  camera  was  of  secular  character, 
and  written  for  a  room,  and  was  so  called  to 
distinq^iish  it  from  the  sonata  or  concerto  di 
chiesa,  which  was  intended  for  performance  in 
a  church.  [G.] 

CAMIDGE,  John,  bom  about  1735,  was,  on 
the  resignation  of  James  Nares  in  1756,  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  cathedral  churc^  of 
York,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  April  25, 
1803,  a  period  of  about  forty-seven  years.  He 
published  '  Six  Easy  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord.* 
His  son  Matthew  was  bom  in  1764,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Dr.  Nares.  On  the  death  of  his 
fi&ther  in  1803  he  was  appointed  his  successor  as 
oiganist  of  York.  He  published  a  Collection  of 
Tunes  adapted  to  Sandys'  version  of  the  Psalms 
(York,  1789),  and  'A  Method  of  Instruction  in 
Musick  by  Questions  and  Answers.*  He  died 
Oct.  23, 1844,  aged  80.  HIb  son  John  graduated 
at  Cambridge  as  Bachelor  of  Music  in  181 2,  and 
as  Doctor  in  1819.  About  1828  he  published  a 
volume  of  Cathedral  Music  of  his  composition. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  organist  of  York 
Cathedral  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1844, 
having  for  many  years  previously  discharged  the 
duty.  The  present  organ  of  the  cathedral,  one 
of  the  largest  in  England,  was  constracted  chiefly 
under  his  superint^idenoe.    Early  in  1859  he 
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resigned  his  appointment,  and  died  Sept.  31  fol- 
lowing.— The  Camidges  aff<ml  a  singular  example 
of  throe  members  of  the  same  fiunily  (&ther,  wm, 
and  grandson)  holding  successively  the  appoint- 
ment of  organist  of  tiie  same  cathedral  for  up- 
wards of  a  centiury.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPAGNOLI,  Babtolombo,  a  violinist  of 
great  repute,  bom  Sept.  10,  1 751,  at  Cento,  near 
Bologna.  He  learned  the  violin  from  Dall*  Ocha, 
a  pupil  of  Lolli*s,  fix>m  Guastarobba,  of  the  school 
of  Tartini,  and  afterwards  from  Nardini.  While 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Pergola  at  Florence  he 
made  the  friendship  of  Cherubini.  He  led  the 
opera  bands  at  Florence  and  Rome  alternately 
for  some  years,  and  in  1776  became  Capell- 
meister  to  the  Bishop  of  Fireysing.  After  two 
years  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Courland  at  Dresden.  From  1 783  to  86  he  was 
travelling  in  north  Europe;  in  88  he  revisited 
Italy.  From  1797  to  1818  he  was  conductor  at 
Leipsic.  In  1801  he  visited  Paris,  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Cherubini,  and  heard  R. 
Kreutzer.  On  Nov.  6,  1827,  he  died  at  Neu- 
strelitz.  His  works  comprise  concertos,  sonatas, 
duets,  and  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin  and 
flute,  and  a  violin-school.  Hii  daughters.  Ah- 
BERTiNA  and  GUANETTA,  were  well  known  as 
singers.  [P.  D.] 

CAMPANOLOGY  (from  eampana  and  Koyo$\ 
the  art  and  mystery  of  Bells  and  Bell-ringing. 
See  Bell,  Change,  Cabillon,  Chimes. 

The  following  list  of  works  on  Campanology, 
published  during  the  present  century,  is  given  in 
Kev.  Woolmore  Wigram's  'Change-ringing  dis- 
entangled* (1871)  as  those  most  useful  to  ringers 
in  general. 

1.  On  the  Bells  themselves: — *  Belfries  and 
Rmgers,*  H,  T.  Ellacombe;  *aocks  and  Bells,' 
£.  B.  Denison;  'Account  of  Church  Bells,*  W. 
C.  Lukis. 

2.  On  Change -ringing: — '  Campanologia,*  W. 
Shipway;  'Campanologia,* H.Hubbard;  'Change- 
ringing,*  C.  A.  W.  Troyte;  'Church  BeUs  and 
Ringing,*  W.  T.  Maunsell ;  f  Change-ringing,*  W. 
Sottenshall.  [6.] 

CAMPB^L,  Alexandeb,  anoiganist  in  Edin- 
burgh, edited  and  published,  in  1 792,  a  collection 
of  twelve  Scots  songs,  with  an  accompaniment 
for  the  violin,  and  later  a  similar  collection  with 
an  accompaniment  for  the  harp.         [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPENHOTJT,  Fbanqois  van,  bom  at 
Brussels  1780,  died  there  1848,  began  his  career 
in  the  orchestra  at  the  ThdAtre  de  la  MonnaSe. 
Having  developed  a  high  tenor  voice  he  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  the  same  theatre.  During  the 
ensuinff  thirW  years  he  sang  in  the  chief  towns 
of  HoUand,  Bcdgium,  and  France,  and  made  his 
farewell  appearance  at  Ghent  in  1827.  He 
composed  several  operas,  'Grotius*  (Amster- 
dam, i8o8t ;  'Le  Passe-partout*  (Lyons,  1815); 
'L*heureux  Mensonge.*  and  others  impublished, 
besides  songs,  choruses,  and  church  music.  His 
name,  however,  is  chiefly  associated  with  the 
BBABAN90NKE,  which  he  composed  at  the  time 
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of  the  revolution  in  1830,  and  has  now  become 
the  national  air  of  Belgium.  [M.  G.  C] 

CAMPIOLI,  Antonio  Gualandi,  dktto,  bom 
in  Gennany,  of  Italian  parents.  He  learnt  to 
sing  in  Italy  and  returned  to  Germany,  where 
his  lovely  contralto  voice  created  a  gr^t  sensa- 
tion. He  appeared  first  at  Berlin  in  1708.  In 
1720  he  was  engaged  at  Wolfenbtittel.  Six 
years  later  he  visited  Hamburg ;  and,  after  tra- 
velling in  Germany  and  Holland,  returned  to 
Dresden,  where  he  sang  in  Hasse*s  'Cleofida' 
in  1 73 1.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  appeared 
in  London  in  Handel's  'Poro.*  On  Feb.  19, 
1732,  he  sang  in  the  new  opera  'Sosarme/  and 
in  revivals  of  'Flavio'  and  'Ads,'  all  by  the 
same  master.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Italy.  [J.  M.] 

CAMPION  or  CAMPIAN.  Thomas.  M.D., 
a  physician  by  profession,  was  a  poet,  dramatist, 
composer,  and  writer  on  music  in  the  earlier 
rtart  of  the  17th  century.      In  1603   he  pub- 
lished  'Observations   on  the  Art  of   English 
Poesie,'   and    in   1607    wrote  and   inventeid  a 
masque   performed   at  Whitehall   on    Twelfth 
Night  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Hayes 
wiSi  the  daughter  of  Lord  Denny,  for  two  of 
the  songs  in  which  he  also  furnished  the  music. 
In  1610  he  produced  'Two  Bo(4ces  of  Ayres. 
'  The  First  contayning  Divine  and  Morall  Songs : 
'The  Second  Light  Conceits  of  Lovers.    To  be 
'  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Viols,  in  two,  three  and 
'foure  Parts ;  or  by  one  Voyce  to  an  Instrument.* 
This  was  ft^owed,  in  161 2,  by  'The  Third  and 
'  Fourth  Booke  of  Ayres.    Composed  by  Thomas 
'  Gampian  so  as  they  may  be  expressed  by  one 
*  Voyce  with  a  Violl,  Lute  or  Opharion,*  the 
words  aa  well  as  the  music  being  of  his  pro- 
duction.   In  161 3  he  wrote  '  Songs  of  Mourning 
bewailing  the  untimely  death  of  Prince  Henry? 
which  were  set  to  music  by  John  Coprario ;  and 
also  devised  and  wrote  the  entertainment  given 
by  Lord   Knowles   at   Cawsome    [Caven^am] 
House,  near  Reading,  to  Queen  Anne  in  her 
progress  towards  the  Bath  on  April  27  and  28 ; 
the  Masque  presented  in  the  Banqueting  House 
at  Whitehall  on  St.  Stephen's  night,  161 3,  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Lady 
Frances  Howard;  the  Masque  of  Flowers  pre- 
sented by  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  in  the 
ssKme  place  on  Twelfth  Night,  161 3,  in  honour 
of  the  same  marriage;  and  the  Lords'  Masque 
presented   in   the   Banqueting   House   on   the 
marriage  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
with  ^  Princess  Elizabeth  on  Feb.  13,  161 3, 
lor  one  song  in  which  he  also  composed  the 
mosie.    Some  lines  by  Campion  are  prefixed  to 
Alfonso  Ferraboeco's  Ayres,  1609,  and  others 
to  Bavenscroft's  'Briefe  Discourse  of  the  true 
(but  neglected)  use  of  Charactering  the  Degrees 
liy  their  Perfection,  Imperfection,  and  Diminution 
In  Measurable  Musicke,'  16 14.    Campion's  trea- 
tiae,  '  A  New  Way  of  making  Fowre  parts  in 
Coantei>point,  by  a  most  &miliar  and  infallible 
Role,'   was  first  published  without   date,   but 
probablv  about  161 8 ;  the  second  edition,  with 
jtfinotaaon»  by  Christopher  Sympson,  was  pub- 
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lished  in  1655  under  the  titie  of  'The  Art  of 
Setting  or  Composing  of  Musick  in  Parts  by  a 
most  familiar  and  easie  Rule';  and  another 
edition  called  'the  last'  appeared  in  1664,  with 
the  word  'Setting'  in  the  title  changed  to 
'Descant.'  The  later  editions  were  appended 
to  the  first  eight  or  nine  editions  of  Jolm  Play- 
ford's  *  Introduction  to  the  SkUl  of  Musick.' 

Dr.  Campion  died  in  1 619,  and  was  buried 
on  March  i  la  that  year  in  the  church  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  Fleet  Street.    [W.  H.  H.] 
CAMPORESE,  ViOLANTB,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
1785.    She  belonged  to  a  good  fttmily,  and  had 
cultivated  music  only  as  an  amateur ;  but,  having 
married   a  gentleman  of  the  noble  family  of 
Giustiniani,  she  found  herself  compelled  by  cir* 
cumstances  to  practise  it  as  a  profession.    She 
appeared  at  first  only  in  concerts.    Possessed  as 
she  was  of  a  very  good  soprano  voice  and  great 
facility  of  execution,  she  was  already  a  talented 
singer,  when  she  was  engaged  for  the  private 
concerts  of  Napoleon  in  Paris,  where  she  so  pro* 
fited  by  the  lessons  of  Crescentini  as  to  become 
an  admirable  artist.  Ebers,  while  in  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  181 6,  was  introduced  to  Mme.  Cam- 
porese  at  the  house  of  Paer,  and  gives  a  good 
account  of  her  voice,  style,  and  appearance.    She 
possessed  a  fine-toned  voice  of  more  than  two 
octaves,  from  C  in  alt.  to  A  below ;  but  her  beet 
notes  were  from  C  to  F.    She  '  cultivated  a  pure, 
chaste,  and  expressive  style,  was  a  handsome  and 
elegant  woman  of  31,  with  dark  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion,  a  tall,  slender  figure,  a  fine  Romaa 
countenance  full  of  tracic  dignity,  and  features 
rather  strongly  marked.    The  purity  and  force  of 
her  singing,  and  the  exquisite  quality  of  her  voice, 
were  united  to  an  execution  re^ed,  pQiished,  and 
free  from  any  effixrt  at  display.    From  Paris  she 
went  to  Milan,  where  she  sang  at  La  Scsla  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  houses.    While  there, 
she  is  said  to  have  given  up  an  evening  engage- 
ment in  order  to  visit  a  poor  insane  musician 
in  the  hospital,  whom  she  soothed  by  singing  to 
him.    She  was  as  kind  and  charitable  as  she 
was  talented.    In  181 7  she  was  engaged  for 
the  King's  Theatro  in  London,  and  made  her 
d^but   on  Jan.   11,   in   Cimarosa's   'Penelope.* 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  the  stage,  and  was 
thereforo  at  first  nervous  and  embarrassed,  and 
made  little  effect.    A  critic  of  the  day  said,  'Her 
intonation  is  generally  good,  and  her  science 
is  indisputable.     It  is  alike  manifest  in  what  she 
does  and  in  what  she  declines.   She  never  attempts 
in  the  way  of  ornament  what  she  cannot  per- 
fectly execute.    Catalani  takes  her  hearers  by 
storm;   Camporese  wins  by  more  quiet,  mora 
regular,  but  not  less  certain  approaches.'    As 
Susanna  in  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  she  established 
her  reputation,  and  this  success  was  followed  by 
another  when  she  played  Donna  Anna  in  '  Don 
Giovanni.'    In  May  She  appeared  as  Agnese  in 
Paer's  opera  of  that  name,   taken  from  Mrs. 
Opie's   'Father   and  Daughter,'  in  which  she 
delighted  the  critics  by  her  pure  and  tasteful 
singing.    Ambrogetti's  acting,  however,  was  so 
I  strongly  and  painfully  dramatlo,  that  the  piece 
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gtk^e  mofe  pain  than  pleaBure,  and  was  soon 
withdrawn.  In  July  '  La  demeoiza  di  Tito'  waa 
given,  Campcvoae  auataining  the  prinotpal  pari  of 
Sesto.  Loo^  MoanUEdgoombe  ^kohoes  thai  she 
gaye  mone  effiBct  to  it  than  Braham  or  Trames- 
zani.  She  sang  also  at  the  Ancient  Mono  and 
Philhaimonic  C^moertB.  Owing  to  a  mistakey  she 
was  not  le-engaged  for  the  opera,  and  she  con- 
aeqnentlj  went  to  Mikn.  After  singing  there 
and  at  other  places  in  Italy,  she  retamed  in 
i8ai  to  liondon,  with  an  engagement  for  the 
season  at  a  salary  of  £1550,  with  extra  allowance 
for  oostiunes,  permission  to  sing  at  concerts,  and 
her  salary  paid  in  advance.  Meanwhile  she 
was  welcomed  in  all  ranks  of  society,  even  the 
most  exclusive.  She  sang,  March  10,  in  'La 
Oazza  ladra,'  with  the  greatest  ^dat;  but, 
thinking  she  ootdd  succeed  in  comic  parts  still 
more  t^m  in  tragic,  she  attempted  Z^liiia,  but 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
In  i8aa  she  was  again  engaged,  and  appeared  in 
'Le  Nozase  di  figaro'  and  '^CHello' ;  and  she  sang 
also  at  the  concerts  at  the  Aigyll  Booms.  She 
appeared  again  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1833, 
brmging  out  at  her  benefit  Bossini*s  '  Biocardo  e 
Zoraide,'  in  which  opera  she  took  her  leave 
Aug.  5.  In  1834  she  again  returned;  but  her 
voice  was  worn,  and  she  could  not  bear  oom- 
parison  with  Malibran  and  Sontag,  then  in  full 
force.  She  prudently  retired  to  Bome ;  but  we 
find  her  singing  in  Bossini's  *Aureliano'  and 
other  operas  at  Ancona,  1837.  Two  years  later 
she  came  once  more  to  London,  and  san^  in 
concerts ;  but  her  voice  was  gone,  and  her  per- 
formance was  not  successfuL  She  had  a  public 
benefit  concert,  with  guinea  tickets^  June  la. 
She  was  still  living  in  i860.  [J.  M.] 

GANABIE.  A  now  antiauated  dance,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  Canary  Islands,  whence  it  is 
sidd  to  have  been  introduced,  in  which  the  two 
partners  danced  alternately  before  each  other 
with  the  gestures  of  savages  (littr^).  It  was 
greatly  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Ix>uis  XIV. 
According  to  some  authorities,  however,  it  is  of 
Spanish  origin.  It  is  a  species  of  gigue,  usuaMy 
in  3-8  or  Ss  time,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
which  is  that  the  first  note  of  the  bar  is  almost 
always  dotted.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
LoDBE,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  tempo,  the 
Canarie  being  moderately  quick  and  the  Louie 
somewhat  slow.  It  always  commences  on  the 
first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  consists  of  two  short 
periods,  each  repeated.  The  following  example, 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  is  quoted  from 
F.  L.  Schubert's  'IMe  Tanzmumk'  :— 


A  specimen  may  also  be  found,  in  3-4  time  by 
the  way,  in  the  second  suite  (or  'oidre,'  to  use 
the  composer's  own  term)  of  the  first  book  of 
Gouperin's  <  Pi^oes  de  Clavecin.'  [K  P.] 


CAKCBIZANa 

CANCAN,  a  word  ^>plied  by  modem  slaog  to 
a  peculiar  way  of  dancing  at  public  balls,  whk^ 
beoame  popular  in  Paris  shortly  after  1830,  and 
haa.even  been  bsottght  on  the  stage  in  operottasL 
It  is  neither  a  national  danoe  nor  a  chacactenstio 
step ;  but  a  mere  sucoessioa  of  extravagsat  jmnpa^ 
wiUi  loose  and  obscene  gestures,  introduced  into 
the  usual  figures  of  the  quadrille.  According  to 
Franoisque  Michel  it  is  called  ocmcan  either 
because  the  performers  are  imitating  the  walk  of 
a  goose  (or  rather  a  duck — cane),  or  because  they 
quack  like  that  animal.  It  is  more  probablv  &aai 
tiie  Latin  word  quamquam,  a  fruitful  subject  of 
squabbles  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
written  indifferently  'cancan*  and  'quanqnan.* 
French  people  still  employ  the  expression  '  fiure 
un  grand  cancan  de  quelque  chose,*  in  order  to 
say  '  much  ado  about  nothing.*  [G.  C.3 

CANCBIZANS.  This  is  a  name  given  to 
canons  by  retrogression,  on  account  of  their  crab^ 
like  motion— from  the  Latin  word  cancer,  a  crab. 
The  German  term  is  kreheweU,  An  example 
(from  A.  Andre's  'Lehrbuch  der  Tonsetzkunst*} 
will  best  explain  their  construction. 


Sometimes  a  canon  is  both  cancrizans  and  by 
contrary  motion — '  B^trpgrade-inverse,'  of  which 
we  give  an  example  £rom  F^tis*s  'Traits  da 
Contrepoint  et  de  la  Fugue.' 


i 


B(E 


\'iJ'Ki\^L^ 


aMh"^"ir^jj|,^^ 


^       <o 


Renverwx  le  livre. 


The  book  should  be  turned  upside  down  to  showthe 
retrograde  and  inverse  structure.       [F.  A.G.O.3 
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CANNABICH,  Chbistian,  a  violin-player,  ] 
eompcmer,  aud  renowned  orchestral  conduotor, 
was  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1 751.  He  wan  a  pupil 
first  of  his  father,  a  flute-player,  and  afterwards 
of  Stamits  (see  that  name),  the  celebrated  vio- 
linist at  the  head  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra. 
The  Elector  afterwards  sent  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
studied  composition  under  Jomelli.  In  1 765  he 
-was  appointed  leader,  in  1775  conductor,  of  the 
orchestra  at  Mannheim;  and  in  1778  followed 
the  Elector  in  the  same  capacitv  to  Munich. 
He  died  in  1 798  at  Frankfort,  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  son. 

Cannabich  was  a  very  good  violinist  and  a 
fair  composer,  but  all  contemporary  writers  on 
musical  matters  lay  most  stress  on  his  great 
skill  as  a  leader  and  conductor.  Mi^zart  in 
many  letters  to  his  &ther  praises  the  perfect  en- 
semble in  the  orchestral  performances  at  Mann- 
heim, and  speaks  of  Cannabich  as  the  best  con- 
ductor he  ever  met  with.  Bumey,  in  his  '  Tour 
through  Germany,'  is  not  less  hearty  in  his  praise, 
and  S^ubart,  a  German  writer  of  considerable 
authority,  reports  upon  the  Mannheim  orchestra 
in  the  flowery  style  of  the  period  as  follows : 
*  Here  the  forte  is  a  thunder,  the  crescendo  a  cata- 
ract, the  diminuendo  a  crystal  streamlet  babbling 
-  away  into  the  fEtr  distance,  the  piano  a  breeze  of 
spriog.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  performances 
at  Mannheim  under  Cannabich  enjoyed  a  special 
reputation  for  refinement  and  observance  of  nu- 
anee$,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire concerts  at  a  later  period.  And  although 
it  has  been  suggested  with  much  probability, 
that  CannaUch  had  in  this  respect  derived  his 
experience  firom  Italy,  where  his  master  Jomelli 
baa  introduced  more  refinement  into  orchestral 
playing,  he  must  still  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  and  most  successful  promoters  of  that 
exact  style  of  performance,  which  alone  can  do 
jostioe  to  the  works  of  the  great  modem  com- 
posers. He  was  also  a  successful  teacher.  Most 
of  the  violinists  at  Mannheim, — some  of  them 
artists  of  reputation, — ^were  his  pupils.  That  he 
was  not  only  a  fervent  admirer  of  Mozart*s  genius, 
-when  it  was  by  no  means  universally  recognised, 
bat  also  for  many  years  a  true  and  useful  Mend 
to  the  great  master,  is  another  point  which  se- 
cures him  a  lasting  pl^oe  in  history,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  01  music. 

He  composed  a  number  of  operas,  which  how- 
ever were  not  particularly  sucoeasful.  Some 
ballets  and  a  considerable  number  of  symphonies 
and  quartets  were  much  liked  at  the  time,  but 
appear  to  have  been  of  little  importance. 

His  son  Cabl,  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1 769,  was 
also  a  good  vioUnist  and  composer.  After  having 
for  some  time  conducted  the  opera  at  Frankfort  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  1800  as  conductor  at 
Honioh,  and  died  there  in  1806.  His  composi- 
tions are  numerous  but  of  no  importance.  Lists 
of  the  works  of  both  father  and  son  are  given 
by  F^tis.  [P.  D.] 

OAKNICIABI,  Don  Pompko,  a  composer  of 
the  Bonum  school.    The  date  of  his  birth  seems 
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to  be  unknown ;  but  we  know  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Maestro  at  8.  Maria  Maggiore  in  1709, 
and  that  he  retained  that  p'»st  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  Dec.  29,  1 744.  He  amassed  a 
large  musical  library,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Baolica  in  the  service  of  which  his  manhood  had 
been  passed.  This  collection,  along  with  the 
other  contents  of  8.  Maria,  has  been  dispersed, 
and  much  of  it  has  probably  been  lost.  In  the 
Santini  library  there  were  various  pieces  by 
Cannidaii : — Three  masses  for  4  and  one  for  5, 
six  f[v  8  and  four  for  16  voices;  four  motets 
for  4  and  ton  for  8  voices ;  two  Magnificate  for 
4  voices,  with  organ  accompaniment ;  and  an 
Ave  Maria  for  8  voices.  He  wrote  music  for 
two  and  for  four  choirs.  An  Ave  Maria  for  4 
voices  is  given  by  Proske,  'Musica  Divina,'  ii. 
No.  10.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CANON.  This  is  the  strictest  and  most 
regular  species  of  imitation.  [See  Imitation.] 
It  is  practised  in  music  for  two,  three,  or  more 
parts.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
xoycur,  a  rule  or  standard.  A  canon,  therefore, 
is  a  composition  written  strictly  according  to 
rule.  The  principle  of  a  canon  is  that  one  voice 
begins  a  melody,  which  melody  is  imitated 
precisely,  noto  for  note,  and  (generally)  interval 
for  interval,  by  some  other  voice,  eiUier  at  the 
same  or  a  different  pitoh,  beginning  a  few  beato 
later  and  thus  as  it  were  running  after  the 
leader.  For  this  reason  the  parts  have  been 
sometimes  respectively  called  '  Dux*  and  'Comesi,* 
or  '  Antecedens '  and  *  Consequens.' 

The  following  is  a  simple  example  of  a  canon 
'two  in  one  at  the  octave,*  i.e.  for  two  voices 
an  octave  apart^  and  both  singing  one  and  the 
same  melody. 
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By  means  of  a  coda  (or  tail  piece)  this  canon 
is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  But  many  canons 
lead  bwrk  to  the  beginning,  and  thus  become 
'circular'  or  'infinite.*  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  this  kind,  which  is  '  two  in  one  at 
the  fifth  below,'  or  'canon  ad  hypodiapente'  :— 


Sometimes   two   or  more  canons  are  simul- 
taneously woven   into   one  composition.      The 
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foUowing,  for  instance  (from  Travers'i  Service, 
1 740),  would  be  called  a  canon  '  four  in  two.' 


^^'JJv:     I  --JkIj-J    II 


-^^g-^^.''.^rdl, 


=^ 


ByTd*8  'Dillgef  Domlnnm,'  for  8  Toices,  con- 
sists  of  4  canons  all  suni^  together,  each  voice 
singing  the  melodj  of  its  fellow  reversed. 

Oft^  in  a  quartet  there  may  be  a  canon 
between  two  of  the  voices,  while  the  other  two 
are  free ;  or  three  voices  may  be  in  canon  and 
the  fourth  part  free.  We  would  quote  as  an 
example  the  admirable  Gloria  Patri  to  Gibbons*8 
'  Nunc  dimittis  *  in  F,  in  which  the  treble  and 
alto  are  in  canon  while  the  tenor  and  bass  are 
free.  Again,  there  are  canons  by  inversion, 
diminution,  aug^^^^fafcipn,  or  *per  rACtfl  et 
retto,'  ^cAncrjaUtf,  Ac.  [See  th<SWiI®saingirj" 
JTmodem'bne  of  great  ingenuity  by  Weber  exists 
to  the  words  'Canons  zu  zwey  sind  nicht  drey' 
(Jahns,  No.  90). 

The  old  writers  often  indicated  canons  by 
monQ^[ntms,  symbols,  or  other  devices,  instead 
of  writing  them  out  in  frdl.  Indeed  tbey  went 
so  &r  as  to  write  their  indications  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  a  hand,  or  other  shape,  with  enig- 
matical Latin  inscriptions  to  indicate  the  solu- 
tion. Such  pieces  were  called  *  enigmatical 
canons.*  As  compositions  of  this  nature  can  only 
be  regarded  in  tne  light  of  ingenious  puzzles, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  music  that  a  clever 
riddle  does  to  poetry,  it  will  be  needless  to  give 
examples  here, — let  it  suffice  to  refer  to  those 
which  are  te  be  found  in  F^tis's  admirable 
'Traits  dn  Contrepoint  et  de  la  Fugue,'  and  in 
Marpurg's  celebrated  work  on  the  same  subjects. 
TluB  great  masters  were  fond  of  the  relaxation 
of  these  plays  on  notes.  They  occur  often  in 
Beethoven's  letters,  and  the  well-known  Alle- 
gretto Schenando  of  his  8th  Symphony  origin- 
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ated  in  a  canon  to  be  sung  at  Maelzel's  table. 
Kochel's  Catalogue  of  Mozart's  works  contains 
23  canons ;  that  of  Weber  by  Jahns,  8  ;  and  an 
interesting  collection  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Spohr's  Autobiography.  In  Bach's 
'  30  Variations'  there  are  9. 

As  popular  examples  01  canons  may  be  named 
Byrd's  well-known  *Non  nobis  Bomine,'  which 
is  a  canon  three  in  one,  in  the  fourth  and  eighth 
below,  and  Tallis's  'Canon,'  which  is  a  hymn-tune 
(usually  adapted  to  Ken's  evening  hymn)  in 
which  the  treble  and  tenor  are  in  canon  while 
the  alto  and  bass  are  free.  The  lover  of  cathedral 
music  will  find  specimens  of  almost  every  varietur 
of  canon  in  the  service  by  Purcell  in  Bb,  whidi 
is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  Other 
good  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  Collection 
of  his  Gloria  Patris,  published  by  V.  Novello  for 
the  Puroell  Club.  On  the  tablet  erected  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  there  is 
engraved  a  canon,  three  in  one,  by  double  aug* 
mentation,  which  is  one  of  the  best  extant  speci- 
mens of  that  kind  of  composition.  Another,  by 
Andre,  4  in  one,  by  threefold  augmentation,  is 
given  in  Ouseley's  'Counterpoint,  Canon,  and 
Fugue,'  example  11, 

Cimons  are  often  introduced  into  fugues  as  the 
closest  species  of  'stretto'  [see  Ague  and 
Stbbtto],  and  are  to  be  found  both  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  compositions.  As  specimens  of  the 
former  we  would  refer,  in  addition  to  the 
references  given  above,  to  many  of  Handel's 
choruses,  eq>ecially  to  one  in  Judas  Maocabeus, 
'To  our  great  God,'  which  contains  a  canon 
by  inversion ;  also  to  Sebastian  Bach's  mag- 
nificent cantata  on  the  chorale  '  Ein'  feste 
Burg.'  As  specimens  of  instrumental  canons  we 
would  refer  to  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's 
sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  E  minor ;  or 
to  the  minuet  of  Haydn's  symphony  in  the  same 
key. 

The  word  'canon'  is  also  applied,  somewhat 
incorrectly,  to  a  species  of  vocal  composition 
called  a  Kodnd.  And  thus  we  have  duets,  trios, 
and  quartets  '  a  canone,'  especially  in  the  works 
of  modem  Italian  composers,  which  are  not  really 
canons,  but  a  much  fireer  and  less  scientific  kind 
of  music  Good  examples  may  be  quoted  in  Bee* 
thoven's  'Mir  ist'  (fldeHo),  Curschmann's  *Ti 
prego,'  Cherubini's  '  Perfida  Clori,'  and  Rossini's 
•Mi  manca  la  voce.'  ^^{if.A.G.O.) 

CANTATA.  The  idea  of  reviving  the  decla- 
mation of  tragedies  after  the  manher  of  the 
ancients  led  to  the  invention  of  recitative,  which 
is  attributed  to  Caodni  and  Giaoomo  Peri  about 
1600.  It  was  at  first  confined  to  the  opera,  but 
the  desire  to  adapt  it  to  music  for  the  chamber 
soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Cantata,  which 
in  its  earliest  form  was  simply  a  musiaJ  reci- 
tation of  a  short  drama  or  story  in  verse  by 
one  person,  without  action,  accompanied  in  the 
simplest  manner  by  a  single  instrument. 

llie  first  change  was  the  introduction  of  an  air, 
repeated  at  di£Rnrent  points  in  the  ooum  of  the 
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redted  nnrrative;  thus  producing  a  pzimitive 
kind  of  rondo. 

The  cantata  in  this  style  was  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  the  Italiaps  of  the  17th  century. 
The  composer  who  produced  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples was  Carissimi ;  apparently  they  are  all 
tor  a  single  voice,  or  at  most  for  two,  with  ac- 
companiment of  a  single  instrument — ^lute,  cello, 
clavecin,  etc.  Shortly  after  his  time  the  accom- 
paniment took  a  much  more  elaborate  form,  and 
the  violoncello  parts  to  some  of  Aleasandro  Scar- 
latti's cantatas  were  so  difficult  that  it  was  con- 
sidered the  mark  of  a  very  distinguished  artist 
to  be  able  to  play  them.  Carissimi  was  the  first 
to  adopt  this  form  of  composition  for  church  pur- 
poses. His  cantatas,  like  those  of  his  coutempo» 
raries,  are  only  known  by  the  first  few  words,  so 
that  it  would  answer  no  piirpose  to  quote  their 
names.  One  only  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
written  on  a  special  occasion — the  death  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots.  Among  his  contemporaries  the 
most  £Gunous  cantata  composers  were  Lotti, 
Astorga,  Boscd,  Maroello^  Gasparini,  and  Ales- 
sandro  Scarlatti,  whose  cantatas  were  extra- 
ordinarily numerous.  One  by  Cesti,  'O  cara 
liberta,'  is  said  to  have  been  especially  fiunous^ 
Specimens  by  most  of  these  composers  are  quoted 
in  Bumey's  History,  and  a  collection  of  twenty-six 
by  Carissind  was  published  in  London  at  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century,  apparently  after  Bumey  had 
finished  his  work.  Twenty-six  by  Maroello  for 
different  voices  with  accompaniment  of  different 
instruments  have  also  been  published,  and  a  great 
number  for  soprano  and  contralto  with  clavecin 
acocnnpaniment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  cantatas 
of  more  extended  form  and  various  movements 
were  written  by  Domenico  Scarlatti  and  by 
Pex^olesi.  The  most  fJEunous  was  the  'Orfeo 
ed  Euridice,*  which  the  latter  composed  in  his 
last  ilhiess.  Handel  also  wrote  cantatas  after 
the  same  &shion,  for  single  voices,  both  with 
accompaniments  of  strings  and  oboes,  and  with 
thorough  bass  for  clavier,  and  many  of  these 
have  been  pubUshed.  But  they  are  not  well 
known;  and  since  his  time  this  form  of  cantata 
has  quite  fallen  into  disuse,  and  has  gradually 
changed  into  the  conceH>aria,  of  which  Mozart 
has  left  many  fine  examples,  and  of  which 
Beethoven*s  *  Ah,  perfidoT  and  Mendelssohn's 
'  Lifelice,'  are  well-known  instances.  The  name 
Cantata  is  given  to  a  composition  by  Mozart 
for  three  solo  voices,  chorus  and  ordiestra  in 
three  moven.^^  '^s,  composed  in  or  about  1783 
(Kckshel,  No.  429). 

The  Church-C^tata  is  a  much  more  extended 
kind  of  composition,  and  of  these  Handel  also 
wrote  some,  mostly  in  his  younger  days,  and 
at  present  little  known  (see  Chr^^anders  Han- 
del, i).  The  greatest  and  most  valuable  ex- 
amples are  the  Kirchen-cantaten  of  Sebastian 
Bacfa«  The* number  which  he  wrote  is  quite 
astonishiiig — a  hundred  have  been  published  by 
the  Bach-Gesellschafb  alone,  up  to  1876,  and 
more  than  as  nuuiy  more  remain  in  MS.  A  list 
of  the  whole — 232  in  all— will  be  found  in  Miss 
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Eay-Shuttleworth's  sketch  of  his  life.  They  are 
for  four  voices  and  full  orchestra^  and  consist  of 
from  4  to  7  movements — usually  an  opening 
chorus  founded  on  a  choral^melody,  recitatives, 
airs,  and  dnets>  and  winding  up  with  a  diorale, 
ofteoi  the  same  which  is  em^oyed  in  the  opening, 
in  plain  four-part  haxmony.  Many  of  these,  su^ 
as '  Christ  lag  inTodesbandeiC'or  *  £in'  feste  Burg,' 
are  marvels  of  contrapuntal  skill,  and  others,  such 
as  *  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekttmmermss,'  are  of  gteat 
beauty  and  dignity.  The  supposition  is  that 
they  were  intended  for  use  as  anthems  in  the 
Sunday  and  Feast-day  services.  Mendelssohn 
adopted  the  same  form  in  more  than  one  of  his 
early  works,  as  in  Op.  23,  No.  i,  and  Op.  39, 
No.  3,  which  are  written  on  chorales,  and  corre- 
spond closely  with  Bach's  cantataa^  though  not 
so  entitled. 

In  modem  times  the  word  Cantata  is  used  to 
supply  an  obvious  want.  The  idea  as  well  as 
the  use  of  'Cantate  di  Camera*  having  quite 
gone  out  of  fiishion,  the  term  is  applied  to  choral 
works  of  some  dimensions — either  sacred  and  in 
the  manner  of  an  oratorio,  but  too  short  to  be 
dignified  with  that  title ;  or  secular,  as  a  lyric 
drama  or  story  adapted  to  music,  but  not  in- 
tended to  be  acted.  Specimens  of  the  former 
kind  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  latter  we  may 
mention  Bennett's  'May  Queen'  and  Brahms s 
•Binaldo.'  (_C.H.H.P.] 

CANTATE  DOMINO  is  the  name  by  which 
the  98th  Psahn  is  known  in  its  place  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  Magnificat  ib  the  evening  service 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  title  is  formed  of 
the  first  words  of  the  Vulgate  version,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Anglican  Psalter.  The  1 7th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  appointed  lessons 
and  psalms  to  be  read  alternately ;  and  on  this 
principle  the  'Cantate'  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
'responsory  psalm'  oonung  between  ihe  lessons. 
It  has  no  histoiy  attached  to  it  in  the  position  it 
now  occupies,  as  it  was  not  used  specially  in  the 
ancient  church.  It  was  not  in  the  Prayer-Book 
of  Cranmer,  which  was  published  in  1549,  '^^ 
consequently  does  not  appear  in  Marbeck's 
'  Book  of  Common  Praier  Noted,'  published  in 
1 550.  But  it  was  introduced  in  the  revision  of 
I55^y  probably  to  obviate  the  recurrence  of  the 
Magnificat  when  that  canticle  happened  to  be  in 
the  second  lesson  of  the  day. 

It  appears  not  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
musicians.  Indeed  the  Magnificat  is  in  every 
way  preferable,  as  regards  both  the  service  and 
the  opportunities  the  words  seem  to  offer  to  the 
oomposer.  *  Cantate  Services '  are  therefore  rare, 
and  in  the  most  £smous  collections  of  our  church 
music  there  are  veiy  few  of  them.  In  Barnard 
there  is  not  one ;  in  Boyce  only  three,  viz.  two 
by  Blow  and  one  l^  PuI^cell ;  and  in  Arnold  one 
l^  Aldrich  and  one  by  King.  [C.  H.  H.P.] 

CANTICLE  is  the  name  now  generally  given 
to  certain  hymns  taken  firom  the  Bible,  and  sung 
in  the  services  of  the  different  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom :  such  as  the  Benedictus,  the  Benedicite, 
'  the  Magnificat,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis.    In  th« 
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Prayeo^Book  th«.word»  is  used  for  ihe  Benedicite 
only.  The  word  is  derived' fronL  the  Latin  can' 
Ucum,.  the  term  applied  iiL  the  Yulgato  to  the 
Song  of  Moses,  the  SSong  of  Solomon,  many  of  the 
psalms,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  Calendar  of  the  rrayer- 
Book  the  Song  of  Sobmon  is  entitled  'The  Can- 
tides,'  but  in  common  parlance  the  abo-ve  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CANTO  (Lat.  Canttu;  Pr.  Chant).  With  the 
ItiJians  this  word  has  a  great  variety  of  accepta- 
tions ;  e.g.  mosic,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal ; 
the  motif,  subject  or  leading  idsa^  of  a  musical 
composition ;  the  art  and  practice  of  singing ;  a 
section  of  a.  poem,  etc.,  etc.  Canto  fermo  or 
cantus  firmuR  is  the  tune  or  melody  of  an  ancient 
hymn  on  which  a  motet  is  founded,  and  which 
remidns  firm  to  its  original  shape  while  the  parts 
around  it  are  vaiying  with  the  counterpoint. 
Technically  canto  is  more  generally  understood 
to  represent  that  part  of  a  concerted  piece  to 
whibh  tiie  melody  is  assigned.  With  the  old 
maaters  this  was,. as  a  rule,  the  Tenor;  with  the 
modem  it  is  almost  always  the  Sopbako.  Thence 
canto  (voice  as  weH  as  part)  has  become  syno- 
nymous, with  soprane.    The  canto  def  is  the  C 


def  on  the  first  line 


[J.H.] 


CANTO  FERMO,  ob  CANTUS  FIRMTTS, 
the  plain  song — as  distinguished  firom  Canto 
figurato,  the  florid  or  figured  song — is  the  simple 
unadorned  mdody  of  the  andent  hymns  and 
chants  of  the  chtodi.  Such  tunes  are  often  em- 
jdoyed  by  the  great  church  composers  of  the 
R^oan  church  as  the  basis  of  their  compositions. 
Thus  in  Palestrina's  masses  *  Mienu^  Christi 
munera,*  and  '  Assumpta  est  Maria,*  each  move- 
ment begins  with  the  first  phrase  oi  the  hymn. 
His  motet '  Beatus  Laurentius*  is  still  more  com- 
pletdy  founded  on  the  canto  fermo,  since  the 
tune  is  sung  throughout  the  piece  in  the  first  tenor, 
while  the  other  four  parts  are  moving  in  counter- 
point above  and  bdow  it — a  counterpoint  more 
<Hr  less  dosely  modelled  on  the  tune.  In  such 
cases  the  tui^e  is  usually  marked  in  the  score  as 
C.  F.  (canto  fermo).  Badi  treats  his  choral- 
mdodiee  in  the  same  way  (see  his  cantata  '  Ein* 
feste  Burg*;  his  organ  '  Vorspide'  on  'Kyrie*; 
'Christe*;  'Kyrie';  on  'AlJein  Grott';  *IHes 
Bind  die  heiligen* ;  '  Vater  unseiv*  etc.,  etc.),  and  in 
so  doing  styles  them  'canti  fermi.*  In  English  the 
term  is  often  translated  by  '  Plain-chant.'      [G.] 

CANTORia  One  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  sinffiuf  in  the  services  of  the 
Christian  churches  is  its  antiphonal  character; 
that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  singers  on  either 
side  of  the  church  answer  one  another  in  the 
chants  or  in  passages  of  the  music.  In  order  to 
distinguish  the  sides  from  one  another  in  English 
cathedrals  the  words  Decani  and  Cantoris  are 
used,  the  former  being  the  side  of  the  dean*s  stall 
on  the  south  or  right-hand  side  when  fitcing  the 
altar,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  cantor  or  precentor 
on  the  north  or  left-hand  side.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CANZONA  (ItaL)    The  name  of  a  particular 
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variety  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
of  Provencal  OTigin,  which  dosdy  resembled  the 
madrigal.  Musically,  the  torm  is  applied 
(i)  to  the  setting  to  music  of  the  weeds  of  a 
canzona,  whether  for  one  or  more  vdcesi,  the  only 
diffonence  between  the  canaona  and  the  madrigtl 
bmng  that  the  former  was  lees  strict  in  st;^ 
(a)  The  name  was  also  given  to  an  instrumental 
piece  written  in  the  style  of  a  madrigaL  An 
example  of  such  a  canzona,  by  Sebastian  Bach, 
may  be  found  in  the  fourth  vdume  of  6riq>en« 
kerfs  edition  of  his  oigan  woiks.  (5)  It  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  an  equivalent  for  sonata  for 
a  piece  of  several  movements ;  and  also  as  a  mark 
of  time,  in  place  of  Allegro  (Brossard).      [E.P.] 

CANZONET  On  Italian  Caruionetta)  originally 
meant  a  smaller  form  of  canzona.  Moriey  in 
1597  published  'Canzonets  or  little  short  songs 
to  four  voices;  sdected  out  of  the  best  and 
approved  Italian  authors.*  Afterwards  the  word 
was  used  for  vocal  soli  of  some  length  in  more 
than  one  movement ;  nowadays  it  is  applied  to 
short  songs,  generally  of  a  light  and  airy  cha- 
racter. Haydn  'has  left  us  some  admirable 
canzonets,  grave  and  gay;  for  example,  'She 
never  tdd  her  love,*  iwd  '  My  mother  bids  me 
bind  my  hair.*  [W.H.C.] 

CAPELLA  (lial,  ti  chapd).  Di  capeUa,  or 
k  capella»  mean  in  a  church-like  fuhion,  as  dis- 
tinguished firom  Di  camera,  or  JH  teatro,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  chamber  or  the  theatre.  [Cha* 
PBLLS.]  The  same  word  in  Grerman,  Oafelle, 
means  the  private  band  of  a  court  or  diurch, 
or  even  a  dance-archestr%  and  Capbllmsibteb 
the  conductor  of  the  same.    [Eapellb.]        [G.] 

CAPORALE,  Andbba,  an  Italian  cello-player 
who  arrived  in  London  in  1735,  and  exdted 
much  attention.  In  1740  he  joined  Handd*i 
opera-band,  and  died  in  London  in  or  about 
1756.  He  was  more  famous  for  tone  and  ex- 
pression, than  for  execution.  [G.] 

CAPO  TASTO  (Ital.,  from  Capo,  head,  and 
tasto,  touch,  or  tie ;  Germ.  CapoUuter,  sometimei 
Capo  Castro),  In  Italian  the  nut  of  a  lute  or 
guitar,  but  also  the  general  name  of  a  contrivance 
for  shortening  the  vibratory  lengths  of  stringi, 
thus  forming  a  second  nut,  exprmsed  in  Frei^ 
by  'barre,'  to  fsdlitate  change  of  key.  The 
construction  of  a  capo  tasto  varies  according  (0 
the  stringing  and  shape  of  the  nedc  of  the 
instrument  it  is  to  be  applied  to,  but  it  may 
be  described  as  a  narrow  rail  of  hard  wood, 
metal,  or  ivory,  dothed  with  leaUier  or  doth, 
and  often  fiEwtened  by  a  screw  upon  Uie  fret 
from  which  it  is  intended  to  mark  off  the  new 
length  of  the  strings.  There  are  other  but  less 
simple  ways  of  attaching  it.  The  technical 
advantage  of  using  a  capo  tasto  is  that  higher 
shifts  can  be  more  easily  obtained ;  and  the  use  of 
open  strings,  upon  which  the  poasibiKty  of  chords 
often  depends,  is  fiudlitated  m  a  higher  compass 
than  that  natural  to  the  instrument.  How  much 
transposition  may  be  &cUitated  W  it  is  thus 
shown,  by  Hsnr  Max  Albert  in  Menpl*8  LexiooiL 
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the  bads  of  sharp  keys :  with  a  capo  tasto  on 
the  first  semitone  fret  we  have 


the  basis  of  flat  keys,  the  fingering  remaining 
the  same.  With  bow  instruments  the  capo  tasto 
is  no  longer  nsed,  but  it  was  formerly  with  those 
liaving  frets  as  the  viol  da  gamba;  The  use 
of  the  thumb  as  a  bridge  to  the  -violoncello 
serves  as  a  capo  tasto,  as  also,  in  prindple*  the 
pedal  action  of  the  haip.  [A.  J.  H.] 

CAPRIOCIETTO  (Ital.,  dimin.  of  eapricdo), 
A  CAPBicao,  on  a  small  scale,  and  of  no  great 
development.  [-^-^O 

CAPRIOCIO  atal.;  Fr.  caprice),  (i)  This 
name  was  originally  given,  according  to  Mar- 
pui^,  to  pieces  written  for  the  harpsiohord 
m  a  Inguea  style,  though  not  strict  fu^es.  It 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  actual  fugues, 
when  written  upon  a  hvely  subject;  and  the 
composition  was  consequently  for  the  most  part 
in  quick  notes.  Examples  of  this  kind  of^ca- 
priocio  can  be  found  in  Handel*s  *  Third  set  of 
licssons  for  the  Harpsichord'  (G^erman  Handel 
Society's  edition,  part  a),  and  in  the  second  of 
Bach*s  'Six  Partitas.'  Bach  also  uses  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  'fimtasia,'  i.e.  a  piece  in  a 
free  form,  in  his  '  Gapriocio  on  the  departure  of 
»  beloved  brother.'  (a)  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  the  term  was  applied  to  exercises 
for  stringed  instruments,  such  as  would  now  be 
called  *  etudes,'  in  which  one  definite  figure  was 
carried  through  the  composition.  (3)  In  the  pre- 
sent day  the  word  Capbiob  is  usually  employed, 
and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  music  con- 
structed either  on  original  subjects,  and  fre- 
quently in  a  modified  sonata-  or  rondo-form  (as 
in  Mendelssohn's  'Three  Caprices,*  op.  33,  or 
Stemdale  Bennett's  Caprice  in  E),  or  to  a  bril- 
Uant  transcription  of  one  or  more  subjects  by 
other  composers.  As  an  example  of  the  latter 
kind  may  be  named  Heller's  'Caprice  brillant 
tnr  la  Truite  de  Schubert.'  Although,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  sonata-  or  rondo-form  is  frequently 
adopted  for  the  o^rioe,  there  is,  as  implied  by  the 
name,  no  limitation  in  this  respect,  the  composer 
being  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclinations.    [£.  P.] 

CAPULETTI  ED  I  MONTECCHI,  I,  an 
Italian  opera  in  3  acts,  taken  from  Bomeo  and 
Juliet;  libretto  by  Bomani,  music  by  Bellini, 
produced  at  Venice  March  la,  1830,  at  Paris 
Jan.  10,  1833,  and  in  London  at  the  King's 
Theatre  July  ao,  1833.  A  fourth  act  was  added 
by  Vaocai,  and  is  usually  performed.  [G.] 

CABACGIO,  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Bergamo 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.    He  was 


at  first  a  singer  in  the  private  choir  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  Having  quitted  this  service 
he  spent  some  years  at  Bome  and  at  Venice,  and 
then  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  was 
appointed  Maestro  at  the  cathedraL  He  held 
tms  post  for  twenty-three  years,  when  he  mi- 
grated to  Santa  Maria  Masgiore  at  Bome,  re- 
maining there  until  his  death  in  i6a6.  He  was 
one  of  those  fourteen  composers  of  different 
nations  who  showed  their  appreciation  of  Pales- 
trina's  genius  by  dedicating  to  him  a  volume  of 
Psalms  to  which  each  had  contributed.  [Palbs- 
TBINA.]  His  published  works  are : — Magnificat 
omnitonum,  parsi;  Venice  1581.  Magnificat 
omnitonum,  pars  a ;  Venice  158a.  Madngali  a 
5  voci,  lib.  I ;  Venice  1583.  Musica  a  5  vod 
da  sonare ;  id.  1585.  Dialogo  k  7  vod  nel,  lib.  i, 
di  Madngali  di  Claudio  &  Correggio;  MiUm 
1588.  Madngali  a  5  vod,  lib.  a ;  Venice  1589. 
Salmi  di  compieta  con  le  antifone  della  Veigine, 
ed  otto  falsi  bordoni  a  5  voci;  Venice  1591. 
Salmi  a  dnque  per  tutti  i  vesperi  dell'  anno,  con 
alcuni  hymni,  mottetti,  e  fiosi  bordoni  accom- 
modati  anoora  a  voci  di  donne;  Venice  1593. 
Madrigali  a  5  vod,  lib.  4;  Venice  1594.  Sa^ 
a  cinque;  Venice  1594.  MadrigiJi  a  5  vod, 
iib*  5  f  Venice  1597.  Canzoni  frwioesd  a  quat- 
tro;  Venice  1597.  Canzonette  a  tre;  Venice 
1598.  Madrigali  a  5  vod,  lib.  6 ;  Venice  1599. 
Messe  per  i  defonti  a  quattro  e  dnque,  con  mo- 
tetti;  Milan  1611. 

Bergsaneno  has  inserted  some  of  Caraodo's 
work  in  his  '  Parnassus  muncus  Ferdinandsus,* 
a-5  vocum;  Venice  1615.  [E.H.P.] 

CABADOBI -ALLAN,  Maeia  Catbbina 
BoSALBiNA,  fi^  de  Munck,  was  bom  in  1800  in 
the  Casa  Palatina  at  Milan.  Her  father,  the 
Baron  de  Munck,  was  an  Alaanian,  and  had  been 
a  colonel  in  the  French  army.  Mile.  Munck's 
musical  education  was  completed  entirdy  by  her 
mother,  without  assistance.  Her  father's  death 
obliged  her  to  avail  herself  of  her  gifts  in  order 
to  support  hersell  Having  attempted  the  stage 
in  the  coiurse  of  a  tour  through  France  and  part 
of  Germany,  she  took  her  mother's  family  name 
of  Caradori,  and  accepted  an  engagement  in 
London  in  1 8a a.  She  made  her  d^but  on  Jan« 
I  a  at  the  King's  llieatre  as  Cherubino.  'It 
may  be  observe^'  says, Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe, 
'  as  an  odd  coinddenoe  that  Pasta,  Vestris,  and 
Caradori  all  have  acted  the  Page  in  Le  None 
di  Figaro,  and  none  more  successfully  than  the 
last,  who  by  accident,  not  choice,  made  her  di^ut 
in*  that  part ;  and  it  proved  fortunate  for  her,  as 
her  chanuing  manner  of  performing  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  subsequent  fskvour.*  She  sang 
afterwards  in  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  'Elisa  e 
Claudio,'  and  'Corradino.'  as  prima  donna;  and 
in  i8a4,  as  seconda  donna»  in  *  H  Fanatioo,'  with 
Catalan!.  She  continued  engaged  through  1833 
and  a4 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  took  her  benefit 
in  '  Don  Giovanni.'  In  a5  she  sang  the  second 
part  in  'L'Adelina'  of  General!,  with  Mad. 
Bond  de  Begnis  as  prima  donna,  showing 
thereby  her  great  good  nature.  The  same  year, 
she  played  Fatima  m  BossiniSi '  Pietro  reremita»' 
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And  chose  'Cosi  &n  tutte*  for  her  benefit;  and 
»t  VeUuti's  d^ut  in  '  U  crociato/  Mme.  Oaradori 
sang  the  first  woman*B  part,  distinguishing  herself 
particularly  in  the  duet  'B  tenero  affetto*  with 
the  musico.  In  i8a6,  though  still  belonging  to 
the  company,  she  was  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  introaucing  Bonini,  who  was  better  suited 
as  a  foil  for  Velluti ;  and  Oaradori,  when  she 
re-appeared  in  'La  Donna  del  Lago/  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  the  public  She  sai^^  also 
in  the  '  Barbiere '  and  in  '  Borneo  e  Giulietta ; ' 
and  took  her  benefit  in  '  Le  Nozze/  as  Susanna. 

Pasta  having  returned  to  London,  and  chosen 
Mayer^s  *Med&ft'  for  her  benefit,  Caradori  acted 
and  sang  most  channingly  the  tender  and  gentle 
part  of  Creusa.  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  her 
in  this  character  by  J.  Hayter,  lithographed  by 
HuUmandeL  Her  voice,  though  not  very  power- 
ful, was  exceedingly  sweet  and  flexible,  and  her 
Btvle  almost  fiiultless.  She  had  much  knowledge 
of  music,  and  sang  with  great  delicacy  and  ex- 
pression. Li  a  room  she  was  perfect.  Her 
appearance  was  interesting,  her  countenance 
very  agreeable,  and  her  manner  modest  and 
nnassuming :  she  always  pleased,  though  she 
never  astonished,  her  audience.  Her  saluy  rose 
gradually  from  £300  in  182a  to  £1200  in  27. 
In  34,  happening  to  be  again  in  England,  she 
carried  on  the  operas  with  tolerable  success  until 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  prima  donna»  Giulia 
Grisi.  But  it  was  in  concerts  that  she  now 
achieved  her  greatest  success,  and  first  of  all  in 
the  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  this  same 
year,  in  which  she  sang  with  her  usual  excellence, 
and  was  well  heard,  though  it  had  been  feared 
that  her  voice  was  not  powc^ul  enough  for  so  large 
a  space.  Her  *  With  verdure  clad  appeared  to 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  to  be  '  decidedly  the  best 
solo  performance  of  the  whole  concert.*  She 
took  part  also  in  the  performance  of  the  '  Mount 
of  Olives,* '  in  which  it  need  not  be  said  she  sang 
well.*  and  gave  equally  well  'Rejoice  greatly,' 
which,  though  a  brilliant  song,  did  not  show 
her  to  the  best  advantage.  During  the  carnival 
of  1830  she  sang  with  success  at  Venice,  but 
after  1835  she  remained  in  England,  singing  at 
festivals  and  concerts.  She  sang  the  soprano 
part  in  'Elijah*  at  Birmingham,  Aug.  26,  1846, 
when  Mendelssohn's  judgment  of  her  performance 
was  not  so  favourable  as  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe's 
(Letters,  Aug.  31).  She  died  on  Sun£ty,  Oct. 
15,  1865.  [J.M.] 

OABAFA,  MiCHELE,  bom  at  Naples  Nov.  28, 
1785  ;  studied  under  Fazzi,  Fenarob,  and  Ruggri, 
and  in  Paris  under  Cherubini.  His  first  opera 
was  'n  Fantasma.*  So  little  however  did  Carafa 
feel  his  vocation  that  he  entered  the  army,  and 
became  an  ofScer  in  the  bodyguard  of  Murat, 
then  king  of  Naples.  Like  Henri  Beyle  (Sten- 
dhal) he  made  the  campaign  of  Russia  in  181  a, 
and  was  decorated  by  Napoleon.  After  the  Em- 
peror*s  fall  he  left  the  army  and  embraced  music 
as  his  profession.  His  first  opera,  'B  vascello 
di  occidente,*  was  produced  at  Naples  in  18 14, 
and  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  others. 
'Gabriele'  (i2ii8),   'Ifigenia,'   'Berenice,*  eto^ 
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etc.,  were  produced  in  Ital^,  but  he  was  equally 
successful  in  Vienna  and  in  Paris.  In  the  lat- 
ter city  he  made  his  d^but  with  '  Le  Solitaire,' 
Aug.  17,  182a,  which  long  remained  extraor- 
dinarily popular.  In  27  he  took  up  his  resid- 
ence in  Paris,  and  brought  out  'La  Violette,* 
'  La  fiancee  de  Lammermoor,* '  Masanidlo*  (Dec 
a  7,  1827,  evidently  written  in  competition  with 
Auber's  'Muette,  Feb.  29,  1828),  *La  prison 
d'Edimbourg,*  etc.  These  operas,  and  many 
others,  were  very  popular,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  counter  attractions  of  Auber  and  Ros- 
sini. This  they  owe  more  to  an  easy  flow  of 
melody  and  natural  unaffected  instrumentation 
than  to  any  original  character,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  have  now  fallen  into  oblivion.  As 
a  composer  for  the  pianoforte  Carafiek  was  almost 
equally  the  fiishion,  and  at  Cherubini's  instance 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Composition  in  the 
Oonservatoire  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
a  post  which  he  was  still  filling  in  1876.  In 
1837  he  was  elected  a  member  cl  the  Acad^mie 
des  beaux  arts. 

The  'Dictionnairelyrique*  of  M.  Felix  Clement 
mentions  no  less  than  35  of  his  operas.  [G.] 

OARDARELLI,  Sionoba,  a  singer  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  Marina  in  Sacchini's  '  L*Isola 
d'amore'  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1776.  [J.  M.] 

CARDON,  Louis,  a  harpist  of  great  repute, 
of  Italian  parentage,  but  bom  in  Paris  1747. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  migrated 
to  Russia,  where  he  died  in  1805.  His  *  Art  de 
jouer  la  harpe'  was  for  long  esteemed.  His 
brother  Pierre,  bom  1 751  in  Paris,  was  a  singer 
and  cello  player.  [M.C.C.] 

CARDOSO,  Manuel,  a  Spanish  priest,  bom 
at  Fronteira  1569;  entered  the  Carmelite  order 
at  Lisbon  1588,  and  became  its  sub-prior  and 
chapel-master,  and  a  great  favourite  of  King 
John  IV.  His  works  are  exclusively  for  the 
church.  Several  are  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  only  one  is  quoted,  '  Livro  .  .  .  na  Se- 
mana  Santa,'  Lisbon  1648.  Two  motets  are 
given  by  Proske  in  the  'Musica  Divina,'  ii. 
Nos.  5and33.  [M.C.C.] 

CARESANA,  Crtstoforo,  an  Italian  muid- 
cian  of  note,  bom  at  Tarentum  1655,  and  settled 
in  Naples  in  1680.  He  published  motets,  hymns, 
and  duetti  da  camer%  and  left  many  MSS.  in 
the  library  at  Naples.  But  his  most  fifunous 
work  is  his  '  Solfeggi '  (Naples,  1680),  of  which 
Choron  published  a  new  edition  for  use  in  the 
Conservatoire.  [M.C.C.] 

CARESTINI,  Giovanni,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Italian  singers,  was  bom  at  Monte  FUatrano, 
Ancona,  about  1705.  At  the  age  of  la  he  went 
to  Milan,  where  he  gained  the  protection  of  the 
Cusani  fiunily,  in  gratitude  to  whom  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Cusanino.  His  voice,  at  first  a 
powerful  clear  soprano,  afterwards  dianged  to 
the  fullest,  finest,  and  deepest  contralto  ever, 
periii4)S,  heard.  His  first  appearance  was  at 
Rome  I7ai,  in  the  female  part  of  Costanza  in 
Buononcini's  'Griselda.'  In  1723  he  sang  at 
Prague,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  VI  aa  King 
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«f  Bohemia.  The  following  year  he  wu  at  ] 
Mantua,  and  in  1725  sanff  for  the  first  time  at  I 
Venice  in  the  '  Seleuco'  en  Zuccari,  and  in  1 726 
with  Farinelli  and  Paita.  In  1728  and  50  he 
visited  Bome,  singing  in  Vinci^s  'Alessandro 
neir  Indie'  and  'Artaserse.*  Owen  Swiny, 
happening  to  be  in  Italy  with  Lord  Boyne  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  wrote  to  Colman  from  Boloffna,  on 
July  I  a,  i730»  mentioning  letters  which  he  had 
received  from  Handel,  and  goes  on  to  say :  '  I 
find  that  Senesino  or  Careetini  are  desired  at 
1 300  ffoineas  each,  if  they  are  to  be  had.  I  am 
sore  that  Carestini  is  enfi^aged  at  Milan,  and  has 
been  so  for  many  months  past*  Senesino  was 
engaged  for  London  on  this  occasion ;  bnt  three 
years  later  Handel  was  more  fortunate^  and 
Carestini  made  his  d^but  here  on  Dec.  4,  1753, 
in  'Gajus  Fabricius,*  a  pasticcio ;  and  his  magni- 
ficent voioe  and  style  enabled  Handel  to  with- 
stand the  opposition,  headed  by  Farinelli,  at  the 
other  house.  In  34  he  sang  in  'Ariadne,* '  Pastor 
Fido/  '  Pamasso  in  Festa,^*  Otho,' '  Terpsichore,' 
'Deborah,'  and  ' Athaliah' ;  and  the  next  season 
In  'Ariodante*  and  'Alcina.'  In  the  cast  of 
Hie  latter  his  name  is  spelt  Carestino,  as  it  is  also 
by  Cohuan.  In  'Aldna*  occurs  the  beautiful 
song  'Verdi  prati,*  which  he  sent  back  to  the 
composer  as  not  suited  to  him.  Handel  on  this 
became  furious,  ran  to  the  house  of  the  singer, 
and  addressed  to  him  the  following  harangue: 
'  Yon  tog  1  don't  I  know  petter  as  youraeluf  vaat 
ee  pest  for  you  to  sing  t  If  you  vill  not  sing  all 
de  song  vaat  I  give  you,  1  will  not  pay  you  ein 
stiver '  (Bumey).  In  1 735  Carestini  left  England 
for  Venice,  and  for  twenty  years  after  oontmued 
to  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  on  the  continent, 
singing  at  Berlin  in  1750,  54,  and  55.  In  55  he 
-was  engaged  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
till  58,  when  he  quitted  the  stage,  to  retire  to 
his  native  country  and  enjoy  a  well-earned 
repose.  Shortly  after,  he  died.  He  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  Handel,  Hasse,  and 
other  composers,  in  whose  works  he  had  sung. 
Quantz  says :  '  he  had  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  beautiful  contralto  voices,  which  extended 
from  D  (in  the  F  clef)  to  G  above  the  treble 
def.  He  was  also  extremely  perfect  in  passa^ 
which  he  executed  with  the  chest-voice,  acoordmg 
to  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Bemaochi,  and 
after  the  manner  of  Farinelli :  in  his  ornaments 
he  was  bold  and  felicitous.  He  was  also  a  very 
good  actor ;  and  his  person  was  tall,  handsome, 
and  commanding.  There  is  a  good  mezzotint 
of  him  by  J.  Faber,  engraved  in  173^  from  a 
picture  by  George  Knapton,  of  which  a  fine 
impression  is  now  rare.  [J.  M.] 

CAKEY,  Hbnbt,  a  reputed  natural  son  of 
George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifia,  was  a  popular 
<xmipoeer  and  dramatist  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th 
century.  His  first  music-master  was  a  German 
named  Olaus  Weeteinson  Linnert,  and  he  subse- 
quently received  instruction  from  Boseingrave 
and  Geminiani.  Although  possessed  of  ready 
invention  as  a  melodist,  yet,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  his  art  being  but  limited, 
he  had  to  gain  a  subsistence  chiefly  by  teach*  | 
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ing.  In  1 715  he  wrote  and  composed  the  music 
for  the  farce  of  '  The  Contrivances ;  or.  More 
Ways  than  One,'  which  was  produced  at  Drurv 
Lane  Theatre  on  August  9  m  that  year  with 
much  success.  The  character  of  Arethusa  in 
this  piece  was  long  the  probationary  part  for 
female  singers  before  they  ventured  on  parts 
of  more  importance.  His  next  production  was 
a  fiirce  called  '  Hanging  and  Marriage ;  or,  The 
Dead  Man*s  Wedding/  performed  Maroh  15, 
1722,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre.  In  38 
he  set  to  music  the  songs  in  Vanbrugh  and 
Gibber's  comedy  'The  Provoked  Husband.'  He 
next  wrote  the  operas  of  'Amelia'  (the  music 
by  Lampe),  which  was  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  the  summer  of  1733,  and 
'Teraminta,*  which  was  set  to  music  bv  John 
Christopher  Smith  and  produced  at  Lmooln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  on  Nov.  ao,  1733.  Each 
of  these  pieces  was  described  as  <  a  New  English 
Opera  after  the  Italian  manner.'  On  Dec.  3, 
3a,  Carey  produced  at  Drury  Lane  llieatre 
a  ballad  opera  called  'Betty;  or.  The  Country 
Bumpkins,  which  met  with  a  cold  reception.  In 
33  he  wrote  and  composed  a  musi<^  enter- 
tainment called  'Cephalus  and  Procris,'  which 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  a 
pantomime  interlude  entitled  *  Harlequin  Volgi.' 
On  Feb.  33, 1734,  he  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  'The  most  Tragical  Tragedy  that  ever 
was  Tragedized  by  any  Company  of  Tragedians, 
called,  Chrononhotonthologos  ;  a  highly  humorous 
burlesque  of  the  bombast  and  fustian  prevalent 
among  some  of  the  dramatists  of  the  day,  and 
espedally  of  their  partiality  for  tautologous  ex- 
piessions.  This  he  also  described  as  his  *  Tragedv 
of  half  an  act.'  In  1 735  he  produced  a  ballaa- 
opera  entitled  'A  Wonder;  or,  the  Honest 
Yorkshireman,'  performed  by  the  Covent  Garden 
company  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  for  one 
night  only,  Julv  11,  1735,  but  which,  when 
transferred  to  the  Haymarket  and  Goodman's 
Fields  Theatres  later  in  the  same  year  under  its 
second  title,  met  with  such  success  that  it  was 
soon  adopted  at  the  other  theatres  and  long 
remained  a  stock  piece.  On  Oct.  36,  1737, 
Carey's  burlesque-opera '  The  Dragonof  Wantl^.' 
a  satire  on  the  Italian  opera  of  the  day,  the 
music  by  Ijampe,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  with  such  si^^ial  success  that  it  ran  67 
nights  during  the  season.  In  the  next  year  the 
author  and  composer  joined  in  the  production  of 
a  sequel  entitled  '  Margery ;  or,  A  Worse  Plague 
than  the  Dragon*  (a  title  afterwards  changed  to 
'The  Dra^nees'),  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  Dec.  9, 1738.  Although  by 
no  means  deficient  in  merit,  its  success  was  but 
partial.  In  39,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  Carev  wrote  and  composed  a  mu- 
sical interlude  callea  'Nancy;  or,  The  Parting 
Lovers,*  which  was  brought  out  at  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre  and  was  remarkably  successful.  It  was 
revived  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre^  with  alter- 
ations in  1755  (on  the  prospect  of  a  war)  under 
the  name  of  '  The  Press  Ghmg ;  or,  Love  in  Low 
life,*  and  frequently  brought  forward  on  similar 
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oocadons  under  the  title  of  'Tnie  Blue.*  In  the 
Utter  part  of  his  life  Curey  collected  his  principal 
dramatic  pieces  and  published  them  in  1743  by 
Bubecription  in  a  quarto  volume. 

In  1720  Oarev  published  a  small  volume  of 
his  poems.    This  he  afterwards  enlarged  and 

Sublished  by  subscription  in  ao,  with  the  ad- 
itiou  of  a  poem  called  'Namby  Pamby  *  <a  good- 
humoured  satire  on  a  poem  written  by  Ambrose 
Phillips  on  the  infant  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret), 
which  received  the  commendations  of  Pope. 

The  songs  and  cantatas  written  and  composed 
by  Carer  were  very  numerous.  In  173  a  he  pub- 
lished 'Six  Cantatas,'  and  in  1739-40,  under  the 
title  of  'The  Musical  Century,  in  One  hundred 
lgng1i«Ti  Ballads  on  various  subjects  and  occasions, 
adapted  to  several  diaracters  and  incidents  in 
Human  Life,  and  calculated  for  innocent  conver- 
sation, mirth  and  instruction,*  issued  two  folio 
volumes  of  songs  written  and  composed  by  him* 
self,  to  the  first  of  which  his  portrait  is  prefixed. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1740,  and  a  third  in 
43.  Of  all  his  compositions,  the  most  popular^ 
and  that  which  wilt  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity, is  his  ballad  of  <  Sally  in  our  Alley,'  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  original  melodies  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  musician.  The 
author's  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows : — 'A 
sboconaker's  prentice,  making  holiday  with  his 
sweetheart,  treated  her  with  a  si^ht  of  Bedlam, 
the  puppet  shows,  the  flying  chairs,  and  all  the 
elegancies  of  Moorfields,  from  whence  proceeding 
to  the  Farthing  Pye  House  he  gave  her  a  col- 
lation of  buns,  cheese-cakes,  gammon  of  bacon, 
stuffed  beef  and  bottled  ale,  through  all  which 
scenes  the  author  dodged  them.  Charmed  with 
the  simplicity  of  their  courtship,  he  drew  from 
what  he  had  witnessed  this  little  dcetch  of  nature.* 
He  adds,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  Addison 
had  more  than  once  expressed  his  approbation  of 
his  production. 

C^y  died  at  his  house  in  Great  Warner  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  on  Oct.  4,  1743.  It  has  been  gen« 
endly  said  that '  he  put  a  period  to  a  life  which 
had  been  led  without  reproach,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty,  by  suicide,'  and  the  impulse  to  the 
act  has  been  variously  assigned  to  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  domestto  unhappiness,  and  the 
malevolence  of  some  of  his  fellow  professors. 
But  the  manner  of  his  death  seems  doubtful. 
In  the  Daily  Post  of  Oct.  5, 1 743,  we  read  '  Yes- 
terday morning  Mr.  H.  Carey,  wcdl  known  to  the 
musical  world  for  his  droll  compositions,  got  out 
of  bed  firom  his  wife  in  perfect  health  and  was 
soon  after  found  dead.  He  has  left  six  children 
behind  him.'  An  advertisement  in  the  same 
newspaper  on  Nov.  17,  43,  announces  a  per- 
formance on  that  evening  at  Covent  GUurden 
Theatre  '  For  ^e  Benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Four 
small  Children  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Carey,'  in 
which  the  widow  describes  herself  as  'left  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  provision.*  His  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  probably  much  over- 
stated. Sir  John  Hawkins  thus  estimates  Carey's 
abilities : — '  As  a  musician  Carey  seems  to  have 
be^i  one  of  the  first  of  the  lowest  rank ;  and  as 
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a  poet  the  last  of  that  dass  of  which  DTTrfey 
was  the  first,  with  this  difference,  that  in  all  the 
songs  and  poems  written  by  him  on  wine,  love 
and  such  kind  of  subjects,  he  seems  to  have 
manifested  an  inviolable  regard  for  decency  and 
good  manners.' 

Carey's  posthumous  son,  George  Savile  Carey, 
inherited  much  of  his  fskther's  talent.  He  became 
an  actor,  but  not  succeeding  he  contrived  by 
ffiving  entertainments  of  singing,  recitation,  and 
imitations,  to  earn  a  precarious  living  for  about 
forty  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
claimed  for  his  fekther  the  composition  of  '  God 
save  the  King,'  and  the  daim  occupied  much 
attention  for  some  time.  Indeed  it  is  still  as 
hotly  debated  as  ever,  and  will  probably  never 
be  satisfactorily  decided.  G.  S.  Careys  daughter, 
Anne,  was  the  mother  of  Edmund  Kean,  the 
tragedian,  [W.H.H.] 

CABILLON  is  the  name  given  to  a  set  of 
bells  BO  hung  and  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  played  upon,  either  by  manual  action  or 
by  machinery,  as  a  musical  instrument,  i.e.  so 
as  to  give  out  a  regularly  composed  melody  in 
correct  and  unvarying  time  and  rhythm,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  wild  and  irregular  music 
produced  by  change-ringing  on  a  peal  of  bells 
hung  to  swing  m  the  more  usual  manner. 
[Bells.]  A  much  larger  number  of  bells  are 
required  to  make  a  good  carillon  thui  are  ever 
hung  for  an  ordinary  peal,  which  latter,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  ringing  and  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  bells  to  swing  in,  can  scarcely 
exceed  ten  or  at  most  twelve  bells  with  ad- 
vantage, whereas  a  carillon  peal  not  infrequently 
includes  as  many  as  forty  or  more  bells,  the 
adequate  performance  of  set  tunes  requiring  not 
only  a  more  extended  range  but  the  presence  of 
the  chromatic  intervals  of  the  scale,  instead  of 
the  simple  diatonic  scale  of  the  ordinary  peal. 
The  most  radical  distinction  in  the  meUiod  of 
hanging  and  sounding  a  carillon  as  compared  i 
with  a  peal  is  that  while  in  the  latter  the  bells 
are  slung  to  a  wheel  and  axle,  and  are  sounded 
by  the  stroke  of  the  clapper  inside  on  being 
swung  round,  in  the  carillon  the  bells  are  abso- 
lutely fixed  on  the  frame,  and  are  struck  by  a 
hammer  on  the  outside.  It  is  owing  to  this 
stationary  position  of  the  bell  that  so  large  a 
number  of  bells  can  be  safely  hung  in  a  tower 
which  woold  not  accommodate  half  the  number 
of  swinging  bells;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
precise  moment  of  the  stroke  is  much  more 
under  the  control  of  the  ringer  when  he  has 
only  to  regulate  the  striking  of  the  hammer 
than  when  he  has  to  bring  about  this  by  causing 
the  bell  to  swing:  and  it  need  hardly  he 
mentioned  that  the  B3rBtem  of  striking  on  the 
outside  of  the  bell  is  always  employed  when 
the  latter  is  made  use  of  for  striking  the  hours 
upon  in  connection  with  a  dock.  In  fact,  the 
carillon  system,  when  sounded  mechanically  (as 
in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is),  may  be  regarded  as 
an  extension  and  multiplication  of  the  stroke  of 
the  clock,  with  which  it  is  generally  connected, 
rather  than  as  allied  to  bell-ringing  properly 
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■o-cftUed.  Oocasioiially,  however,  the  linging- 
beUs  are  alao  used  as  part  of  the  carillon,  aa 
apparatus  being  fitted  up  in  the  ringing  chamber 
whereby  the  carillon  and  dock  hammers  can  be 
simultaneously  palled  off  the  bells  before  oom- 
mencing  the  rinffinff  of  the  peal. 

The  system  of  playing  tunes  on  small  bells, 
hong  in  a  graduated  order  and  struck  by  hand, 
is  believed  to  be  of  some  antiquity,  as  indicated 
by  occasional  illustrations  of  some  such  system 
in  mediaeval  manuscripts;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able enough  that  so  obvious  a  means  of  music- 
making  in  a  simple  form  may  be  even  older  than 
any  such  records  imply.  But  we  first  meet  with 
carillon  music  in  its  greater  form  in  the  15th 
century,  when  the  steeples  of  the  churches  and 
hdtels^e-ville  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  North 
Germany  made  the  country  resound  with  the 
bell -music  for  which  Belgium  especially  was 
famed  during  that  and  the  three  succeeding  cen- 
turies. The  Van  den  Gheyn  family,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  member,  Mathias  van  den 
Gheyn,  was  bom  in  1721,  were  preeminent 
among  the  Belgian  makers  of  carillons;  Mathias 
himself  having  been  also  an  organ-player  and 
carillon -player.  The  £unily  were  of  Mechlin, 
but  migrated  to  Louvain,  where  the  traditions 
of  their  manufacture  are  kept  up  by  the  firm  of 
Aerschodt.  Among  the  most  celebrated  and 
largest  carillon-peals  of  the  continent  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Antwerp  (40  bells),  Bruges 
(48  bells),  Malines  (44  bells),  Ghent  (48  bells), 
de  Toumai  (4a  bells),  de  Boulers  (39  bells), 
Louvain '  (35  bells),  etc.  It  is  worth  remark  that 
this  bell-music  has  had  its  special  development 
in  flat  countries,  where  its  loud  and  travelling 
sounds  are  heard  with  &r  more  effect  and  at  far 
greater  distance  than  in  hilly  districts,  where  the 
sound  is  closed  in,  interrupted,  and  edioed  back. 
Indeed,  the  instinctive  feeling  which  has  led  to 
great  sets  of  bells  being  placed  in  the  towers  of 
flat  countries  is  analogous  to  the  instinct  which 
gave  rise  to  the  towers  themselves.  A  flat  land- 
scape suggests  the  building  of  towers,  which 
become  far-seen  landmarks,  and  oonnect  one  city 
with  another ;  and  what  the  towers  were  to  the 
eye  the  bells  were  to  the  ear,  sending  greeting 
or  warning  from  one  city  to  another  over  «  vast 
expanse  <tf  level  landscape. 

Carillon -playing  in  these  cities  of  the  Low 
Countries,  however,  was  not  always  a  mere  piece 
of  meclumism;  it  took  rank  as  a  brandi  of 
executive  art  in  music,  and  required  the  culture 
of  a  musician  to  develop  its  resources.  The 
Belgian  and  Dutch  carillons  were  furnished  with 
a  keyboard,  rough  and  uncouth  enough  indeed, 
but  still  such  as  enabled  the  carilloneur  to  per- 
form pieces  in  two,  or  (by  the  aid  of  pedals 
and  of  the  prolonged  resonance  of  the  bells)  even 
in  three  parts.  Compositions  were  written  for 
or  extemporised  on  them ;  and  some  of  the '  mor- 
oeaux  fugu^*  for  carillons  by  Mathias  van  den 
Ghe3m  have  been  collected  and  published  (by 
Messrs.  Sohott  &  Co.).    The  bells  which  were 

I  Th*  Loiiv&lD  ptal  hM  been  reproduoed,  or  nmrlf  no.  In  the  ctrOlon 
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intended  1;hu8  *to  i>e  played  by  hand  were  fur- 
nished with  an  inside  clapper  -as  wdl  -as  the 
outside  hanmiers,  the  ndapper  being  connected 
by  a  wire  with  the  keyboard  below,  -Bnd  the 
hammer  operated  upon  bv  the  mechanical  barrel, 
so  that  the  same  set  of  bells  could  be  played 
either  by  machinery  or  by  hand.    The  keyboard, 
though  arranged  -on  the  same  :prineiple  >as  the 
ordinary  pianoforte  keyboard,  was  a  large  affair 
with  wfKxlen  ke^,  so  far  distant  from  one  an- 
other as  to  admit  of  being  struck  with  the  fist 
without  disturbing  the  keys  on  either  side ;  for 
as  the  leverage  of  the  key  had  to  raise  the 
weight  of  the  clapper,  which  in  the  larger  bells 
was  considerable,  and  as  the  fotce  of  the  sound 
depended  also  in  great  measure  on  the  force  with 
which  the  key  was  struck,  it  is  obvious  that 
mere  finger  work  was  out  df  the  question.    The 
keyboard  in  fi^ct  Was  •analoeous  rather  to  the 
pedal  board  of  an  organ,  and  in  some  cases  the 
largest  bells  actually  were  connected  with  pedal 
keys,  so  as  to  enable  the  player  to  strike  a 
heavier  blow  than  be  could  with  his  hands.    It 
ma^  easily  be  imagined  that,  on  this  system, 
oanllon-playing  was  a  matter  of  no  small  physi- 
cal -exertion,  and  required  the  performer  to  pos- 
sess mena  sana  in  carpore  tano  to  have  a  chance 
ef  getting   suooessfimy  through   his   task,  for 
which  he  ^clothed  himself  generally  in  a  suit  of 
flannels  alone,  the  hands  being  protected  by 
thick  gloves  to  prevent  injury  in  striking  the  keys. 
It  was  perhaps  owing  to  these  practical  difB- 
oulties  that  the  art  of  carillon -playing  never 
seems  to  have  heeaa.  very  extensively  practised, 
and  has  now  very  much  &llen  into  disuse.    But 
the  difiBculty  arising  frcnn  the  player  having  to 
contend  with  the  weight  of  ihe  clapper  in  sound- 
ing the  bells  was  even  more  felt  in  the  applica- 
tion of   chiming  machinery  to    the    hammers 
which  etruck  on  the  exterior  of  the  bells.    The 
chimes  were  sounded  by  means  of  a  large  barrel 
connected  with  and  regelated  by  clockwork,  by 
which  it  was  periodictdly  released,  and  driven 
round  under  tne  ordinary  motive  power  of  a 
weighty  strong  pins  fixed  on  the  barrel  coming  in 
contact,  each  at  the  proper  moment,  with  levers 
which  raised  the  haxnmers,  and  released  them  to 
fall  upon  the  bell  at  the  moment  when  the  pin 
on  the  barrel  quitted  the  lever.     The  barrel  was 
'pricked '  for  various  tunes  (generally  seven  or 
eight),  a  change  being  effected  by  shifting  it 
slightly,  on  the  principle  familiar  to  every  one 
in  the  'musical-box'  toy,  which  is  in  fact  a 
oariUon  on  a  minute  scale,  plaguing  on  vibrating 
tongues  instead  of  -on  bells,    llie  application  of 
this  principle,  on  the  large  scale  necessary  for 
carillon-ringing,  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  which 
the  rude  and  unscientific  system  still  prevalent 
on  the  continent  (and  dung  to,  apparently,  with 
the  same  kind  of  conservatism  which  leads  the 
North  German  organ-builders  to  ignore  all  the 
refinements  of  modern  mechanism)  quite  failed  to 
meet.    As  with  the  clavier-system,  the  difficulty 
really  lies  in  the  weight  to  be  overcome  in  lifting 
the  striking  hammer.    As  the  pins  on  the  barrel 
had  to  take  this  whole  weight,  it  was  neceseary 
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that  they  should  be  very  strong,  and  the  barrel 
itself  thus  became  so  lurge,  cumbrous,  and  ex- 
pensive an  affair  aa  to  add  very  much  to  the 
difficulties  of  fixing  a  large  carillon-machine  both 
in  regard  to  cost  and  space.  The  time  occupied 
in  raising  the  hammer  rendered  any  rapid  repe- 
tition of  a  note  impossible  witii  a  single  hammer, 
especially  with  the  burger  bells ;  consequently  a 
large  pix^Kurtion  of  the  beUs  had  to  be  furnished 
with  two  or  more  hammers  to  provide  for  this 
difficulty,  the  pins  being  arranged  so  as  to  sound 
two  or  three  hammers  successively  on  the  same 
bell  when  the  immediate  repetition  of  a  note  was 
required.  The  method  of  sounding  the  note  by  the 
release  of  the  lever  from  the  pin  did  not  conduce 
to  precise  accuracy  in  the  time  of  sounding,  but 
a  much  more  serious  interference  with  correct 
tempo  arose  from  the  fftct  that  as  some  of  the 
heavier  hammers  offered  much  greater  resistance 
to  the  pins  than  others,  while  the  barrel  was 
driven  by  the  sam^  uniform  weight,  the  progress 
of  the  tune  was  constantly  retarded  before  the 
striking  of  the  laiver  bells,  producing  the  irregu- 
lar or  '  stuttering  effect  which  those  who  have 
listened  to  carillon  chimes  must  have  noticed.^ 
The  system  is  in  fact  nkochanipally  so  clumsy, 
and  involves  so  much  loss  of  time  and  power, 
that  it  is  obvious  that  carillon-chimes,  if  worth 
doing  at  all,  are  worth  doinff  better  than  this. 

England  has  bwrowed  w  idea  of  cariUons 
only  recently  frx>m  the  continent,  but  has  the 
credit  of  inventing  and  p^ecting  the  principle 
of  mechanism  whi^h  has  surmounted  all  the 
above-named  drawbacks  of  the  Belgian  carillon 
machinery.  The  part  which  English  science  and 
ingenuity  has  played  in  the  matter  is,  in  ifuct, 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  it  has  taken  in 
regara  to  organ-building.  We  bovowed  from 
the  Germans  the  id^  of  the  grand  instruments 
with  full  ped|il  organ  which  supplemented  the 
'box  of  whistles*  of  the  old  English  builders, 
but  our  modem  builders  have  applied  to  them 
mechanical  refinements  which  have  almost  revo- 
lutionised organ-playing  (not  perhaps  always  in 
the  right  direction),,  and  have  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  organist  facilities  for 
variety  of  effect  and  brilliant  execution  such  as 
his  Crerman  brother  in  the  art  is  scarcely  cogni- 
sant of  at  all.  In  regard  to  the  improvement  in. 
carillons  it  is  only  simplp  justipe  to  say  that,  so 
£Etr,  its  history  is  identified  entirely  with  one 
firm,  who  perseveringly  set  themselves  to  accom- 
plish the  task  of  simplifying  and  perfecting  the 
control  of  the  bells  on  true  mechanical  principles. 
Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  dock 
manufacturers,  having  turned  their  attention  to 
the  construction  of  carillons,  aimed  at  getting, 
rid  of  the  main  difficulty  which  is,  m  we  hav& 
shown,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  d9fects  of  the  old 
system,  namely,  the  use  of  the  same  action  both 
for  lifting  and  letting  go  the  hammers.  The 
principle  on  which  this  improvement  is  effected 

1  To  tmxxj  Itttenen.  no  donbi.  this  trregnlarltr.  to  hx  from  detnetiDg 
frt>ni  the  dfcct  of  thb  airy  muilc  wonM  teem  rather  pleasing  frum  lu 
oU-bshloned  mmumI  and  anoolattont.  This  awoctation.  however, 
thonrh  n  mar  be  a  reason  for  not  Interfsring  with  old  cbimea,  b 
■o  reason  tor  repeating  the  saaaaitefccto  to  new  oom. 
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is  by  the  introduction  of  a  revolving  cam  wheel 
beneath  each  lever,  which,  continually  turning, 
raises  the  lever  the  moment  the  hammer  has 
struck  the  bell,  so  that  the  latter  is  at  once 
brought  into  position  again  for  striking,  and  the 
action  of  the  pins  on  the  barrel,  instead  of  being 
a  lifting  and  letting-off"  action,  is  merely  a  letting- 
off*,  the  whole  of  the  lifting  being  done  by  the 
cam  wheels.  As  in  many  other  mechanical  in- 
ventions, the  simplicity  of  action  which  charac- 
terises the  new  carillon  machinery  was  not  at- 
tained at  once.  In  the  first  attempts,  of  which 
the  chiming  machine  at  St.  Patrick  s  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  is  an  example,  the  barrel  was  still  of  an 
unwieldy  size,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to 
compensate  for  this  in  some  measure  by  a  novelty 
of  construction,  the  barrel  consisting  not  of  ik 
solid  cylinder  but  a  series  of  double  bars,  be- 
tween which  the  pins  were  fixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  screws,  as  to  be  readily  capable  of  being 
loosened  and  shifted  one  way  or  the  other,  so  aa 
to  be  adjusted  to  a  new  set  of  tunes  if  desired. 
The  first  machine  made  on  this  system  was  put 
up  at  Boston,  playing  a8  tunes  on  44  bells,  but 
the  connection  between  the  letting -off  and 
lifting  action  being  much  too  complicated  and 
circuitous,  the  inventors  patented  a  further 
improvement  which  very  much  simplified  the 
action,  and  the  contact  between  the  pins  and 
the  levers  was  brought  to  the  frx>nt  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  barrel,  so  as  to  render  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  mechanism  more  easily 
accessible.  These  improvements  were  first  in- 
troduced in  the  machine  erected  in  Croydon 
church.  There  was  still  a  weak  point  in  the 
action;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
aU  the  intermediate  stages  of  improvement 
without  the  aid  of  a  number  of  diagrams,  and 
we  must  be  content  here  with  giving  a  description 
of  the  new  carillon  action  in  its  most  perfected 
form,  as  described  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  'Engineer*  of  August  13,  1875,  and  which  is 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  accompanying 
diagram,  representing  in  a  simple  manner  the 
principle  of  the  action,  without  encumbering  it 
wi^  detailB : — 


'The  diagram  is  supposed  to  show  the  gear  for 
working  one  hammer.  It  must  be  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hammers,  but  the 
parts  are  all  repetitions  of  each  other. 

'The  musidd  barrel  B  is  set  with  pins  in  the 
usual  way.  A  is  a  cam  wheel  of  very  peculiar 
construction,  operating  on  a  lever  C  by  what  is 
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to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  mechanical 
motion,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that,  however 
fast  the  cam  wheel  revolves,  the  tripping  of  the 
lever  is  avoided.  In  all  cases  the  outer  end 
must  be  Ufced  to  its  full  height  before  the  swing- 
ing piece  D  quits  the  cam.  The  little  spring 
roller  E  directs  the  tail  D  of  the  lever  into  the 
cam  space,  and  when  there  it  is  prevented  from 
coming  out  again  by  a  very  simple  and  elegant 
littde  device,  which  the  inventors  do  not  at  pre- 
sent desire  to  be  made  public,  by  which  certainty 
of  action  is  secured.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
lever  €  is  a  trip  lever  F.  This  lever  is  pulled 
toward  C  by  a  spring,  and  whenever  C  is  tiirown 
up  by  the  cam  wheel,  F  seizes  it  and  holds  it  up ; 
but  the  wire  to  the  bell-hammer  in  the  tower 
above  is  secured  to  the  eye  G,  so  that  when  D  is 
lifted,  the  eye  G  being  pulled  down,  the  hammer 
is  lifted.  The  pins  in  Uie  musical  barrel  B  come 
against  a  step  in  F,  and  as  they  pass  by  they 
push  F  outwards  and  release  C,  which  immediately 
dn^,  and  with  it  the  hammer,  so  that  the  in- 
stant the  pin  passes  the  step  F  a  note  is  sounded. 
But  the  moment  D  drops  it  engages  with  A, 
-which  last  revolves  at  a  very  high  speed,  and  D 
is  incontinently  flung  up  again,  and  the  hammer 
raised,  and  raised  it  remains  until  the  next  pin 
on  B  passes  the  step  on  F,  and  again  a  note  is 
struck.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  if  we  may 
use  the  phrase,  B  has  nothing  to  do  but  let  off 
traps  set  continually  by  A,  and  so  long  as  A  sets 
the  traps  fast  enough,  B  will  let  them  off  in 
correct  time.  But  A  revolves  so  fast  and  acts  so 
f  powerfully  that  it  makes  nothing  of  even  a 
3  owt.  hammer,  much  less  the  little  ones;  and 
thus  a  facility  of  execution  is  obtained  hitherto 
unknown  in  carillon  machinery.  We  venture  to 
think  that  our  readers  will  ame  with  us  that 
Buch  a  carillon  machine  as  we  illustrate  is  about 
as  ingenious  a  combination  of  mechanism  as  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  range  of  the  arts.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  a  system 
in  which  all  the  direct  work  that  the  musical 
barrel  has  to  do  is  merely  to  let  off  the  triggers, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  hajnmers,  while  the  force 
necessary  to  raise  them  is  so  distributed  and  so 
much  better  applied  than  when  the  pins  on  the 
barrel  had  to  perform  this  office,  that  the  in- 
equality of  weight  between  the  large  and  small 
hammers  is  not  telt  as  a  perturbing  influence  on 
the  speed  of  working.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
the  barrel  is  greatly  reduced  in  dimensions ;  the 
pins  being  required  only  for  such  light  work  can 
be  made  much  smaller,  and  require  little  or  no 
leverage  power  in  -themselves ;  and  consequently, 
while  the  old  carillon  barrels  were  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  that  at  Shoreditch 
is  only  ten  inches  diameter.  A  barrel  of  this 
size,  besides  taking  up  so  much  less  room,  can 
easily  be  taken  out  and  exchanged  for  a  fresh 
one,  with  a. new  set  of  tunes,  when  desired. 

But  the  crowning  advantage  of  the  system  of 
the  letting-off  barrel  is  that  by  this  means  music 
can  be  pUyed  on  the  bells  by  a  keyboard  like 
that  of  a  pianofcnrte  attached 'to  the  frame,  with 
no  more  exertion  than  on  the  pianoforte  itself. 
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lliuB  the  physical  effort  entailed  by  carillon- 
playing  on  the  old  continental  system,  which 
rendered  it  an  art  only  to  be  attacked  by  a  mus- 
cular person  in  rude  health,  is  entirely  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  is  concerned,  why  carillon- 
playing  should  not  be  as  common,  in  connection 
vrith  large  churches  and  public  buildings,  as 
organ-plaving.  The  new  canllon  for  Man^ester 
Town  Hall,  in  construction  at  ihe  time  of  writing 
these  remarks,  is  to  be  furnished  wiUi  such  a 
keyboard,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment for  sounding  the  chimes.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  the  carillon  system  can  be  applied 
to  produce  mechanical  change-ringing,  by  having 
a  barrel  pricked  with  changes,  and  thus  the 
'ringing  for  church'  can  be  done  automatically, 
in  places  where  ringers  capable  of  change-ringing 
are  not  to  be  found.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  inferior  and  meagre  substitute 
for  the  grand  effect  produced  by  cmange-ringing 
with  swingeing  bells ;  and  many,  perhaps,  would 
even  prefer  round-ringing  with  the  swung  bells 
to  mechanical  change-ringing  with  fixed  bells. 
The  result  however  can  be  heard  and  judged  of 
at  Greenfield  church,  and  at  St.  Mark's-,  Oldham, 
where  this  contrivance  has  been  applied. 

The  bells  composing  a  carillon  peal  are  fixed 
to  a  frame,  generally  of  oak,  slightly  pyramidal 
in  shape,  so  that  while  the  lower  cross-beams 
bear  upon  the  wall,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
frame  stands  fr«e ;  this  is  not  so  absolutely  essen- 
tial as  in  the  case  of  beUs  himg  to  swing,  where 
the  swaying  action  is  very  violent  when  the  peal 
is  being  rung ;  but  still  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
vibration  off  the  wall  as  much  as  possible.  The 
large  bells  are  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
(in  some  of  the  continental  towers  they  were 
hung  low  down,  below  the  barrel  and  quite  apart 
from  the  rest),  and  the  smaller  ones  above.  In 
arranging  the  scale  of  the  beUs  it  is  seldom  con- 
sidered necessary  to  have  the  complete  chromatio 
scale  throughout;  and  in  almost  all  the  older 
carillons  the  lower  portion  of  the  scale  was  re- 
stricted to  a  few  notes  giving  the  tonic  or  domi- 
nant to  the  keys  intended  to  be  most  used,  the 
intermediate  intervals  being  omitted  on  account 
of  the  great  expense  of  the  larger  bells,  and  the 
amount  of  space  which  thev  occupied.  The  ar- 
rangement, in  fact,  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  obtained  on  the  pedal  boards  of  old  English 
organs,  before  what  were  at  first  called  '  German 
pedals'  (1.  e.  the  complete  scale)  were  introduced. 
This  principle  has  mostly  been  more  or  less  fol- 
lowed m  the  modem  English  peals.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  scale  for  Manchester  Town  Hall,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  bells: — 


Hour  BeU,  7  toni. 


Here  the  carillon  scale  is  laid  out  for  the  keys  of 
D  and  A  principally,  and  the  selection  of  G  for 
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the  hour  bell  appean  oat  of  keeping;  but  in 
fact  the  hour  b^  is  never  used  in  the  carillon, 
and  the  quarter  chimes  are  sounded  on  a  selec- 
tion from  the  carillon  peal  fonning  a  scale  in 
the  key  of  G.  The  ten  bells  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  also  hung  so  as  to  swing  and  be  rung 
by  hand  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  carillon 
action  being  lifted  off  for  the  purpose :  so  that 
Manchester  in  reality  has  two  peals,  the  carillon 
peal  as  given  above,  rung  mechanically,  and  the 
following  scale — 


formed  of  beUs  selected  out  of  the  carillon  peal, 
rung  by  hand.  There  is  also  an  automatic 
change-ringing  bairel  to  operate  upon  these  bells 
when  desired.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  is 
the  first  town-hall  in  England  which  has  been 
fitted  with  a  ringing  p€»I.  -Carillons  on  the 
perfected  principle  above  described  have  already, 
at  the  date  of  this  article,  been  put  up  in  the 
towers  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  of  Bradford,  Roch- 
dale, and  Reading  Town  Halls,  in  the  churches 
of  Leek,  Oldham,  Shoreditch,  Holsworthy,  Wit- 
ney, St.  Stephen's  Hampstead,  etc.,  all  by  the 
same  Croydon  firm  before  referred  to. 

How  &r  manual  carillon-playing  may  be  car- 
ried, as  a  branch  of  music,  with  effect,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  class  of  composition  performed 
on  such  a  medium  can  never  be  very  elaborate  or 
varied,  and  must  probably  have  a  specialty  of 
character  to  suit  the  instrument  (if  one  may  call 
it  so)  and  the  circumstances  and  situation  in 
which  it  is  heard.  It  is  possible  that  these  con- 
siderations might  suggest  some  novelty  of  style 
and  effect,  if  the  keyboard  carillon  comes  more 
into  use.  The  clangour  and  prolongation  of  the 
sound,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
effects  of  a  peal  of  beUs,  is  inimical  to  anything 
like  true  musical  definition ;  and  the  attempt  to 
damp  the  bells  after  being  struck  would  rob  them 
of  much  of  their  peculiar  wildness  and  grandeur. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  carillon  must 
always  be  an  instrument  for  effect  rather  than 
for  intricate  musical  design ;  though  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  hear  the  expenment  tried  of 
executing  more  elaborated  music  on  a  carillon 
with  a  complete  chromatic  scale.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  however,  that  carillons,  like  bells 
proper,  are  to  be  judged  from  a  fair  distance,  and 
not  at  close  quarters ;  their  tones,  calculated  to  be 
heard  over  a  large  tract  of  countiy,  are  necessarily 
somewhat  harsh  and  jangling  when  too  near. 

What  may  be  termed  drawing-room  carillons 
are  also  made,  in  which  the  sounds  are  produced 
b^  metal  bowls  like  the  bell  of  an  ordinary  time- 
piece, and  played  on  by  a  pianoforte  keybcMard. 
These  may  perhaps  produce  some  new  musical 
effects  in  combination  with  such  an  instrument 
as  the  harmonium ;  but  probably  they  will  always 
be  regarded  as  pretty  toys  raUier  than  serious 
means  of  musical  effect  or  expression.  [H.  H.  S.] 
CARIO,  JoHAKN  Heinrioh,  bom  at  Eokem- 
fiorde  in  Holstein,  1736,  was  instructed  by  £m- 
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manuel  Bach,  Telemann,  and  Sohwenke,  and 
became  a  great  trumpet  player.    He  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  keyed  trumpet  which  would 
play  in  every  key,  and  to  have  executed  a  pre- 
lude in  Bb  minor.    He  may  therefore  have  been 
^  able  to  execute  the  trumpet  parts  in  Sebastian 
I  Bach's  music  which  are  now  unplayable.    Cario 
j  was  living  in  1800.  [G.] 

I  CARISSIMI,  GiACOMO,  was  bom  at  Marino 
near  to  Rome  in  1604,  according  to  Pitoni,  whom 
both  M.  F^tis  and  the  Abb^  Alfieri  follow  upon 
this  point;  but  at  Padua  in  1582,  if  Spin- 
dione'  be  trusted  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
Mattheson  for  the  date  of  it.  His  furst  pro- 
fessional post  was  that  of  Maestro  at  Assisi.  This 
he  held  for  some  years.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  the  Mastership  at  the  church 
of  S.  Apollinaris,  attached  to  the  German  Col- 
lege.  In  this  office  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  without,  in  all  probability,  ever  having 
crossed  the  Papal  frontier.  He  died  in  1674. 
That  he  gained  his  taste  and  style,  which  were 
admirable,  by  long  residence  in  Paris,  -and  by 
writing  for  French  audiences,  is  one  of  by  no 
means  the  least  foolish  and  perverse  of  the  many 
foolish  and  perverse  assertions  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Fr^neuse.' 

Carissimi  has  the  reputation  of  having  done 
more  than  any  other  Italian  of  his  epoch  towards 
the  perfection  of  recitative.  To  him  Kinder  ad- 
mits that  he  owes  much  that  is  valuable  in  his 
*Musurgia'  upon  this  branch  of  art.  He  was 
moreover,  although  not  the  actual  inventor  of  the 
sacred  cantata,  at  least  its  parent  by  adt^tion  and 
development,  and  at  his  hands  it  received  that 
elevation  of  form  and  accession  of  beauty  which 
enabled  it  to  supplant  the  madrigal,  and  give  to 
sacred  music  those  elements  of  pathos  and  dra- 
matic force  for  which  the  rise  of  the  opera  had 
created  a  general  appetite.  A  third  contribution 
by  Carissimi  to  the  progress  of  his  art  was  the 
lightness  and  variety  of  his  accompaniments. 
He  had  less  learning  and  more  imagination  and 
playfulness  than  his  predecessors  in  Uie  Roman 
school.  But  if  his  harmonies  were  less  elabocmte 
than  theirs,  his  melodies  were  fireer  and  more 
graceful,  and  his  effects  more  dramatic.  There 
was  something  essentially  modem  in  his  music, 
and  he  was  the  precursor  and  teacher  of  a  large 
group  of  polished  and  pleasant  artists,  among 
whom  Bassani,  Cesti,  Buononcini,  and  Ales^andro 
Scarlatti  were  conn>icuous.  No  less  prolific  than 
original,  Carissimi  left  a  great  quantity  of  finished 
work  behind  him.  Unhappily  too  little  of  it  has 
been  published,  and  too  much  of  it  was  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
when  the  collections  of  S.  ApoUinaris  and  the 
Gesh  were  sold  for  waste  paper.  In  the  libntry 
of  the  Abb^  Santini  there  were  two  printed  col- 
lections of  motetti  by  Carissimi  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  which  had  been  published  at 
Rome  in  1664  and  1667,  and  a  Lauda  Sion  and 


<  *  Morfca  Bonans  D.  D.  FogRto,  Owtedml,  OnOUnl, 
(BamberR.  160.) 
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ft  Nisi  BomintUy  both  for  dght  voices,  and  both 
in  manuscript.  Baini  says  that  in  the  ardhives 
of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  th^re  is  a  mass  by  Ga- 
rissimi  for  twelve  voioes,  written  on  the  famous 
Proyen9al  melody  '  L*homme  ann^.'  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  that 
favourite  theme  was  ever  employed.  The  Na- 
tional Library  in  Paris  has  a  rich  manuscript 
collection  of  the  oratorios  of  Carissimi.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  their  names : — '  La  Plainte 
des  Damn^* ;  'Histoire  de  Job' ;  *  Ez^chias' ; 
'Baltazar * ;  'David  et  Jonathas' ;  'Abraham  et 
Isaac';  'Jephte*;  'Le  Jugement  Dernier' ;  'Le 
Mauvais  Biche' ;  'Jonas'.  Chief  among  these 
ranks  the  J^hthah,  of  which  Hawkins  hu  said 
that  '  for  sweetness  of  melody,  artful  modnlation, 
and  original  harmony,  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  musical  skiU  and  gemus  that 
the  world  knows  of.*  Handel  thought  it  worth 
while  to  borrow  his  chorus  in  'Samson,'  'Hear 
Jacob's  God'  firom*a  £unous  movement  in  the 
'Jephte'  called  'Plorate  filia  Israel.'  Croft 
has  imitated  his  'Gaudeamus,'  and  Aldrich 
adapted  his  motets  to  English  words  for  anthems. 
Hawkins  prints  a  remarkably  graceful  little  duet 
of  Carissimi,  called  'Dite,  o  Cieli.'  It  was  in 
emulation  of  this  piecei,  upon  hearing^  it  over- 
praised by  King  Charles  II,  that  Dr.  Blow  com- 
posed his  celebrated  'Go,  perjured  man.'  The 
library  of  the  French  Conservatoire  is  rich  in 
the  manuscripts- of  Carissimi,  and  there  are  some 
valuable  volumes  of  his  musio  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  tiie  magnificent  collection  of  his 
works  made  by  Dr.  Aldrich  at  Oxford  throws 
all  others  into  the  shade,  'and  forms  one  of  the 
special  ornaments  of  the  library  at  Christ  Church. 
A  few  of  his  pieces  are  in  the  Musica  Komana 
of  Spiridione,  and  a  few  more,  disfigured  by 
French  words,  in  the  collection  of  *Ain  sezieux 
et  k  boire,'  published  by  Ballard.  There  are 
some  motets  of  his  in  Stevens's  '  Sacred  Music,' 
and  Crotch  has  published  one  or  two  examples  in 
his  'Selections  of  Music'  Five  specimens  are 
printed  in  the  'FitzwiUiam  Music.'  Jephte, 
Judicium  Salomonis,  Jonas,  and  Baltazar  have 
been  published  by  Chrysander  (Schott);  and 
Jonah  by  Henry  L^lie  (Lambom  Cock).  £^ough 
has  now  been  said  to  indicate  where  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  master  may  fonn  acquaint- 
ance with  his  work ;  and  it  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon,'  a  cantata  often 
attributed  to  him,  was  in  all  probability  not  his, 
but  the  production  of  his  pupil  Cesti.     [E.  H.  P.] 

CARLO,  Gebonimo,  bom  at  Reggio  in  the 
first  half  of  the  i6th  century ;  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  five-part  motets  by  eminent  composers, 
Cr^uillon,  Clemens  non  Papa,  Ciera,  etc.,  en- 
titled 'Motetti  del  Labirinto/  a  vols.  (Venice, 
1554  and  1555).  [M.C.C.] 

CARLTON,  Rev.  Richard,  Mus.  Bac.,  pub- 
lished in  1 601  a  collection  of  twenty-one  *  Ma- 
drigals for  five  voyces,'  the  pre&ce  to  which  is 
dated  from  Norwich.  He  had  in  the  same  year 
contributed  a  madrigal,  'Calme  was  the  aire,' 
to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana.'  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  biography.    One  of  the  same  name  was  in 
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1613  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bawsby  and 
Glosthorp,  Norfolk.  [W.H.H.] 

CARMAGNOLE.  The  French  song  called 
'  La  Carmagnole'  is  a  popular  tune  originating  in 
Provenee.  Gr^try  (Memoires,  iii.  15)  thought  it 
was  originally  a  sailor-song  often  hcHud  in  Mar- 
seilles ;  it  is  more  probably  a  country  roundelay 
or  dMioe-tune,  adapted  to  a  patriotic  mili- 
tary song  whidi  was  written  either  at  the  end 
of  August  or  early  in  S^tember,  1793.  The 
four  stanzas  of  this  national  song  are  known 
to  a  very  few  historians  only ;  we  transcribe  the 
first  couplet  :— 

'  Le  can(ni'  vient  de-r^wnner : 
Guerriers,  soyez  prSts  k  marcher, 
Citoyens  et  soldats. 
En  volant  aux  combats, 
'Dansons  la  carmagnole :  * 

Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son, 

Dansons  la  carmagnole, 
"Vive  le  son 
Du  canon !  * 
The  unknown  author  of  these  lines  was  pro- 
bably some  brave  soldier,  whilst  the  bloody  '  Car- 
magnole des  Royalistes'  may  be  attributed  to  the 
worst  of  demagogues.    The  original  eight  stanzas 
of  the  latter  liigan-as  follows : — 

'  Oui,  je  suis  sans  culotte,  moi. 
En  d^pit  des  amis  du  roi. 
Vive  lee  Marseillois, 
Les  Bretons  et  noe  lois !  * 
But  this  new  song  was  soon  enlarged,  and  when 
published  by  Frdre  it  contained  thuteen  stanzas, 
the  first  of  which  ran  in  the  following  manner, 
to  the  tune  of  the  Carmagnole  ^^ 


foira    A  •  gm  '  get    tout   Pa  -  rts;   Mali    son  coup   a 


qn^   Oraoa    4     no*    c»  -  non-alfln.    Dan-wni    la    Car  -  n 


Kno-Ie.   Vl-ve   le  aon,    vt-v«  to    Km.   Dan-toni  la  Car- m*- 


ino   •  to.       VI  -  yn       to      ton       da       ca  -  noni 

During  the  French  Revolution  a  great  many 
songs  were  adapted  to  this  tune,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  association  with  the  Terreur,  has  often 
been  introduced  on  the  stage  in  vaudevilles  or 
burlettaa.  [G.C.J 

CARMAN'S  WHISTLE.  THE,  an  old  Eng- 
lish tune  found  in  the  Virginal  books  of  Lady 
NeviU  (159O  and  Queen  Elizabeth  (i603-i2>, 
in  both  with  harmony  and  variations  by  Byrd. 
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The  following  is  the  air  as  there  given  (see  Bar- 
ney, '  History/  iii.  89) :— 


^jJ4J^iiii  iJljj^j^.l 


In  CShappell*8  'Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time*  (p.  139)  the  tone  is  given  to  the  words  of 
'The  courteous  carman  and  the  amorous  maid,* 
and  is  mentioned  (p.  428)  as  suiting  'The  country 
hostesses  vindication.'  [G.J 

CARMIGNANI,  Giovanna,  sang  in  London 
in  1763,  taking,  among  others,  the  principal 
serious  jpart  of  I^vinia  in  '  La  Cascina,*  produced 
at  the  King*s  Theatre  by  J.  C.  Bach.  Anna  de 
Amicis  sang  in  the  same  piece.  [J.  M.] 

CARNABY,  William,  Mus,  Doc.,  bom  in. 
London  in  1772,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel- 
Koyal  under  Dr.  Nares  and  Dr.  Ayrton.  On 
leaving  the  choir  he  became  organist  at  Eye, 
-which  he  quitted  for  a  similar  appointment  at 
Huntingdon.  Whilst  residing  at  the  latter  place 
he  published  'Six  Canzonets,*  and  also  'Six 
Songs,*  which  were  favourably  received.  In  1805 
he  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  Bachelor  of  Music, 
and  in  1808  proceeded  to  Doctor.  In  the  interval 
he  had  settled  in  London,  and  on  the  opening  of 
Hanover  Chapel,  Regent  Street,  in  1823,  he  was 
appointed  its  organist.  His  compositions,  chiefly 
vocal,  were  numerous.  They  have  been  charac- 
terised as  scientific,  but  deficient  in  taste.  He 
died  Nov.  13,  1839.  [W.H.H.] 

CARNAVAL  DE  VENISE.  This  popular 
air,  which  was  heard  by  Paganini  at  Venice, 
when  he  visited  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in 
1 816,  1824,  and  1826,  and  which  his  magic  bow 
has  made  a  favourite  tune  all  over  the  world,  is 
the  effhsion  of  an  unknown  musician  probably  of 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  SeveitJ  talented 
composers  have  embroidered  it,  and  all  pianists 
have  played  the  brilliant  variations  and  fantasias 
written  upon  it  by  Herz  and  Schulhoff.  It  has 
been  even  introduced  on  the  lyric  stage.  Am- 
broise  Thomas  has  composed  very  clever  variations 
on  the  tune  for  the  overture  to  his  opera  '  Le 
Camaval  de  Venise,'  and  Victor  Mass^,  in  his 
'  Reine  Topaze,*  introduces  an  air  varU  upon  it 
to  the  woids 

*  Venise  est  tout  en  fStes, 
Car  voici  le  camaval.' 

In  England  it  was  for  long  known  to  the  words 
'  O  come  to  me,  TU  row  thee  o*er 
Across  yon  peaceful  sea.* 

The  air,  ai  given  by  Paganini,  is  as  follows : — 


Andantino 


[G.C.] 


CARNICER,. Ramon,  Spanish  dramatic  com- 
poser,  bom  near  Lerida  in  Cataloniia  1 789,  died  in 
Madrid  1855.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  ihe  Italian  Opera  of  Biaix:elona»  and 
here  he  produced  successfully  his  first  opera 
'Adela  de  Lusignano/  which  was  followed  by 
several  others.  Between  1820  and  27  he  visited 
Paris  and  London,  and  was  fiivourably  received 
in  both.  In  2^  he  was  appointed  conductor  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Madrid^  for  which  he  com- 
posed 'Elena  e  Malvino*  (1829),  and  'Colcnnbo* 
(1831),  generally  considered  his  best  work. 
He  largely  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  a 
national  opera.  From  1 830  to  54  he  was  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Madrid  Conservatoire. 
Besides  nine  operas,  he  composed  church  music, 
symphonies,  nulitaiy  marches,  national  hymns, 
and  an  infinity  of  songs.  His  music  is  original 
and  rhythmical,  though  much,  impregnated  with 
phrases  from  national  airs.  [M.C.C.] 

CAROL,  see  Htmn. 

CARON,  FiaMiN,  a  composer  of  the  15th 
century,  probably  bom  about  1420.  He  is  said 
by  Tinctor  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  Binchois 
or  Dufay.  The  name  is  Flemish.  Baini  (*  Pales- 
trina')  states  that  the  Library  of  the  Pope's  Chapd 
possesses  a  MS.  volume  of  masses  by  Caron,  con- 
taining one  on '  L'omme  arm^.*  Caron  also  wrote 
secular  songs,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
M.  F^tis,  who  found  them  to  surpass  those  of 
Ockenheim  and  Busnois  in  ease.  One  of  them 
begins  '  Helas  1  que  pourra  devenir.'      [M.C.C.] 

CAROSO,  Marco  Fabrics,  of  Sennoneta,  In 
Italy ;  author  of '  II  Ballerino . . .  con  intavolatura 
di  liuto,  e  il  soprano  della  musica  nella  sonata 
di  ciascun  ballo'  (Venice,  1581),  valuable  for 
the  dance  music  which  it  contains.         [M.C.C.] 

CARPANI,  Giuseppe,  poet  and  writer  on 
music,  bom  Jan.  28,  1752,  at  Villalbeee,  in  the 
district  of  Brianza.  His  father  destined  him 
for  the  law,  he  studied  at  Milan  and  Padua, 
and  practised  under  the  celebrated  advocate 
Villata  at  Milan.  But  he  soon  gave  up  the 
law,  entered  the  society  of  artists  and  literary 
men,  and  indulged  his  natural  taste  for  art.  He 
had  already  written  more  than  one  comedy 
and  several  opera-libretti  for  the  Italian  stage, 
among  others  'Camilla,*  composed  by  Pafir. 
In  consequence  of  some  violent  articles  against 
the  French  Revolution  in  the  'Gazetta  di  MUano,* 
of  which  he  was  editor  firom  1792-96,  he  had  to 
leave  Milan  when  it  war^aken  bv  tiie  French. 
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Until  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797  he 
lived  ftt  Vienna;  after  that  date  he  became 
censor  and  director  of  the  stage  in  Venice,  but  a 
malady  of  the  eyes  dnSve  him  back  to  Vienna, 
where  the  Emperor  pensioned  him  till  his  death. 
He  published  a  number  of  translations  of  French 
and  Grerman  operas,  and  also  wrote  an  oratorio 
on  'La  passione  di  Gesh  Christo/  which  was 
set  to  music  by  Weigl,  and  performed  in  1808, 
in  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  in  182 1 
by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik-Freunde.  He  also 
translated  the  '  Creation'  into  Italian,  and  wrote 
a  sonnet  on  the  celebrated  performance  of  that 
work,  at  which  Haydn  was  present  the  year  be- 
fore his  death.  Garpani  bad  the  greatest  esteem 
and  affection  for  Haydn,  which  led  to  his  pub- 
lishing his  well-known  'Havdine,'  etc.  (Milan, 
181  a,  and  a  second  enlarged  edition  at  Padua, 
1823).  'La Haydine*  is  a  land  of  sesthetical  work, 
and  a  eulogy  on  Haydn's  compositions,  written 
with  enthusiasm.  It  quickly  found  a  translator 
in  Beyle,  the  French  writer,  who  published  it  as  his 
own  coinpoeition  under  the  name  of  Bombet^ 
'  Lettres  Rentes  de  Vienne,  etc.,  by  Louis  Alex- 
andre C^sar  Bombet'  (Paris,  1814).  Carpam 
attacked  this  piracy  in  two  spirited  letters 
— 'Lettere  due,  deU*  Autore  delle  Haydine' 
(Vienna,  181 5).  Beyle  was,  nevertheless,  au- 
dacious enough  again  to  publish  his  work, 
this  time  under  the  alias  of  Stendahl,  'Vies 
de  Haydn,  Mozart,  et  M^tastase,'  etc.  (Paris, 
181 7).  In  spite  of  Carpani's  protestations, 
the  first  of  the  two  appeared  in  English  as 
'Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart'  (Murray,  181 7; 
and  Boston,  U.S.,  1859).  Extracts  of  Carpani's 
original  work,  tnmslated  by  D.  Mondo,  appeared 
at  Niort  in  1836,  and  in  a  complete  ixm  at 
Paris  1837,  under  the  title  'Haydn,  sa  vie,  see 
ouvrages,  et  ses  aventures,  etc.,  par  Joseph  Gar- 
pani ;  traduction  de  Mondo.'  Some  clever  but 
partial  sketches  of  Bossini  were  published  by 
Carpani  in  one  volume  as  *Le  Rossiniane,' 
(Padua,  1 824).  Thisalso  was  pirated  anonymously 
by  Beyle  (Paris),  and  published  by  Mondo.  In 
1809  Garpani  accompanied  the  A^rchduke  John 
'on  his  expedition  to  Italy.  After  the  return 
of  peace,  he  devoted  himself  to  starting  the 
'Biblioteca  Italiana.'  He  died  in  the  smaller 
Liechtenstein  Palace  at  Vienna,  a  bachelor  of 
73,  on  Jan.  aa,  1825,  from  simple  decay  of 
nature.  [C.F.P.] 

GARPENTRAS,  OB  IL  GARPENTRASSO, 
the  sobriquet  of  Eliazar  Genet,  bom  at  Gar- 
pentras,  Vauduse,  before  1500.  Being  in  priest's 
<nrder8  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pope's  Chapel, 
and  wrote  some  Magnificats  and  Lamentations, 
the  latt^  of  which  induced  Leo  X  to  make  him 
Bishop  in  partibus  in  15 18.  About  the  same 
time  he  became  the  Pope's  Chapel-master.  He 
was  much  employed  in  negotiations  by  both  Leo 
and  C!lement  Vll,  and  diS  after  the  year  153  a 
— the  date  of  two  out  of  four  volumes  of  musio 
which  he  published.  VoL  i  contains  5  masses, 
written  on  the  most  secular  tunes — 'A  Tombre 
d'un  buissonet/ '  Encore  irai-je  jouer,'  etc. ;  vol.  a, 
the  Lamentations  of  Jerenuah ;   vol.  3  is  Liber 
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Hymnorum ;  voL  4,  Liber  Magnificat.  Garpen- 
tras'  music  enjoyed  a  great  fame  at  the  time, 
and  was  much  published  (see  the  list  in  F^tis). 
His  Lamentations  were  so  favourite  as  to  keep 
those  of  Palestrina  out  of  the  Pope's  Chapel  for 
many  years.  M.  F^tis  had  examined  them,  how- 
ever, and  finds  them  inferior  not  only  to  Pales- 
trina but  to  Josquin  des  Pr^ 

CARRODUS,  John  Tipladt,  bom  at  Keigh- 
ley,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  20,  1836.  His  &ther  was 
a  zealous  amateur,  a  violin  player,  and  leader  of 
the  local  Choral  Society,  l^e  boy  was  destined 
to  music  from  the  first,  and  at  12  years  of  age 
was  put  into  the  able  hands  of  Molique,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Stuttgart,  and  with  whom  he 
remained  till  nearly  18.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don he  entered  the  orchestra  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  solo-player  at 
a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of  London,  on 
April  a  a,  1863,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
frequently  heard  at  the  Philharmonic,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  other  leading  concerts,  both  metro- 
politan and  provincial.  He  has  published  two 
Violin  Solos  and  a  Morceau  de  Salon.  [G.] 

GARTER,  Thomas,  bom  in  Dublin  about 
I735>  ^^  1^  early  age  displayed  a  capacity  for 
music,  and  was  sent,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  to  Italy  for  study.  He  aftei^ 
wards  went  to  India  and  undertook  the  direction 
of  the  music  at  the  Calcutta  Theatre,  but  the 
climate  proving  injurious  to  his  health,  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  appeared  as  a  dramatic 
oomposer.  He  furnished  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
with  music  for  •  The  Rival  Candidates'  (1775), 
'The  Milesians'  (1777).  and  the  •Fair  Ameri- 
can' (I7S3)*  In  1787  he  became  musical  director 
of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Groodman's  Fields,  then 
opened  under  the  management  of  John  Palmer, 
and  produced  there  'The  Birth-day'  and  'The 
Constant  Maid,'  besides  songs  and  catches.  In 
1792  he  composed  the  comic  opera  'Just  in 
Time,'  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  pub- 
lished many  concertos  and  lessons  for  the  piano- 
forte, but  he  is  now  best  known  as  the  composer 
of  Bishop  Percy's  ballad,  '  O  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
gang  wi  me!'  and  the  naval  song  *  Stand  to 
your  guns.'  Carter's  life  was  passed  in  a  constant 
succession  of  embarrassments,  consequent  upon 
his  incorrigible  carelessness  and  improvidence. 
He  died  Oct.  la,  1804.  [W.H.H.] 

CARTIER,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  violinist, 
bom  at  Avignon  in  1765 ;  the  son  of  a  dancing- 
master.  His  first  teacher  on  the  violin  was  an 
Abbtf  Wabrauf.  In  1783  he  went  to  Paris  and 
continued  his  studies  under  Viotti.  His  progress 
must  have  been  rapid,  as  he  very  soon,  on  Viotti's 
recommendation,  obtained  the  post  of  accom- 
panyist  to  Marie  Antoinette,  which  he  held  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In  1791  he 
entered  the  band  of  the  opera  as  assistant-leader 
and  solo-player.  From  1804  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  private  band  under  Pai- 
siello  and,  after  the  Restoration,  of  the  Royal  band 
till  1830.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1841.  Cartier 
was  a  good  violinist,  and  it  was  his  great  merit 
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to  have  reviyed  the  noble  traditioiis  of  the  old 
Italian  school  of  violin -playing  by  publishing 
new  editions  of  the  works  of  Gorelh,  Tartini, 
Kardini  and  other  great  masters,  which  at  that 
time  were  all  but  unknown  in  France.  He 
thereby  caused  not  only  his  own  numerous  pupils 
but  all  the  young  French  violinists  of  his  time  to 
take  up  the  study  of  these  classical  works  for  the 
violin.  In  his  work  'L'art  du  violon'  (Paris 
1798  and  1 801)  Oartier  gives  a  comprehensive 
selection  from  the  violin  music  of  the  best  Italian, 
French,  and  German  masters,  which  is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  practical  history  of  violin-litera- 
ture in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  history  of 
violin-playing,  which  he  wrote,  has  never  been 
made  public.  His  compositions  are  of  no  im- 
portance. He  publishea  Sonatas  in  the  style  of 
Iiolli,  Etudes,  and  Duos  for  violins.  F^tis  also  men- 
tions two  Operas,  two  Symphonies  and  Violin- 
concertos,  which  have  remained  in  MS.     [P*D.] 

CABTONI,  a  barytone  engaged  at  the  King*s 
Theatre  in  1823,  at  a  salary  of  £700,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Camporese.  For  his  musical 
education  he  was  indebted  entirely  to  his  wife. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  the  King  in 
Pacini's  '  H  Barone  di  Dolsheim,*  and,  although 
not  possessed  of  first-rate  talents,  was  a  respect- 
able performer.  [J .  M .] 

CARULLI,  Ferdinando,  an  eminent  guitar^ 
ist,  bom  at  Naples  1770,  died  in  Paris  1841. 
Though  self-taught  he  attained  a  perfection  of 
execution  hitherto  unknown  on  the  guitar,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris  created  a  perfect  furore. 
In  the  space  of  twelve  years  he  published  500 
compositions,  including  a  'Method  which  passed 
throufi^h  four  editions.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  '  I/Harmonie  appliquto  k  la  Guitare*  (Paris, 
1825),  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  accompanying, 
which  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind.     [M.C.C.] 

CARUSO,  Luioi,  bom  at  Naples  1754,  died 
at  Perugia  182a ;  son  of  a  musician  at  Naples, 
studied  under  Nicole  Sala,  composed  in  all  sixty 
operas  (for  list  see  F^tis)  of  which  the  first  was 
'U  Barone  di  Trocchia'  (Nicies,  1773),  and  the 
last  'L'Awiso  ai  Maritati*  (Bome,  1810).  His 
'  Artaserse'  was  performed  in  London  in  1774. 
He  also  composed  four  oratorios,  four  cantatas, 
and  masses,  etc.,  of  a  style  more  dramatic  than 
ecclesiastical.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  for  some 
time  in  Paris  and  Germany,  and  to  have  been 
conductor  at  Palermo.  He  had  a  brother  £m- 
manuele,  also  a  musician.  [M.C.C.] 

C ASALI,  Giovanni  Battista.  Chapel-master 
of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Bome  from  1 759  till  his 
death  1792.  An  opera  of  his,  'Campaspe,'  was 
produced  at  Venice  1 740.  Grdtiy  was  his  pupil 
lor  two  years  in  Bome,  but  Casali  did  not  de- 
tect his  talent,  and  sent  him  back  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  in  which  he  described  the  great 
opera  writer  as  '  a  nice  fellow,  but  a  thorough  ass 
and  ignoramus  in  music.'  Casali's  works  comprise 
4  masses,  motets,  magnificats,  and  many  other 
pieces  for  the  church.    He  wrote  in  a  very  pure 
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style,  though  without  much  invendon.  A 
and  4  other  pieces  are  given  by  LQck  (Sammlung, 
1859),  and  an  *  O  quam  suavis,'  a  pretty  melodi- 
ous movement,  by  Novello,  from  Choron.       [G.] 

CASABINI,  SiONOBA,  sometimes  called  CA- 
SABINA,  an  Italian  soprano  engaged  in  London 
for  Handel's  operas  in  1748.  She  appeared  in 
'Alexander Balus'  and  'Joshua.'  [J.  M.] 

CASE,  John,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Woodstock, 
was  a  chorister,  first  at  New  College  and  after- 
wards at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
which  he  vacated  on  nuuriage,  when  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  Oxford  as  a  lecturer  to  private 
pupils  on  philosophy,  for  which  he  enjoyed  a 
liigh  and  deserved  reputation.  In  1586  he  pub- 
lished 'The  Praise  of  Musicke,'  and  in  1588 
'Apologia  Musices  tam  vocalis  tarn  instrumen- 
talis  et  mixtee.*  Thomas  Watson  wrote  a  song 
in  his  praise,  which  was  set  to  music  WWilliam 
Byrd.  He  died  Jan.  23,  1599-1600.    [W.H.H.] 

CASENTINI,  SiONOBA,  a  good  singer  in  the 
comic  style,  appeared  at  the  Pantheon  in  London 
in  1 791,  taking  the  principal  part  in  Paiaiello*s 
'Locanda,*  and  other  operas.  Lord  Mount - 
Edgoumbe  describes  her  as  '  a  pretty  woman  and 
genteel  actress.'  In  93  she  had  married  Borghi, 
second  violin  at  the  opera,  and  was  singing  at 
the  EJng's  Theatre;  but  she  was  not  in  good 
health,  and  her  voice  was  too  weak  for  that 
house.    Her  later  history  is  not  known.    [J.M.] 

CASINI,  Giovanni  Mabia,  was  a  Florentine 
priest,  and  bom  towards  the  dose  of  the  1 7th 
century.  F^tis  gives  1675  as  the  date  of  his 
birth,  but  it  is  not  ascertained.  He  came  to 
Bome  early  in  life,  but  not  before  he  had  leamt 
the  elements  of  counterpoint  in  his  native  town. 
At  Bome  he  was  successrrely  the  pupil  of  Matteo 
Simonelli  and  Bernardo  Pasquini,  under  the  last- 
named  of  whom  he  perfected  himself  as  an  organ 
player.  The  only  posit  which  he  is  known  to 
have  held  was  that  of  organist  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence.  He  was  simply  a  perverse  man  of 
talent  who  elected  to  join  the  ranks,  and  to  add 
one  or  two  more  to  the  absurdities,  of  thoee' 
musical  reactionists  who  tried  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  in  the  17th  century.  He  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Doni  Vicentino  and  Cdlonna 
in  endeavouring  to  revive  the  three  old  Greek 
'genera'  of  progression,  viz.  the  diatonic,  the 
chromatiq,  and  tiie  enharmonic.  F^tis,  indeed, 
says  that,  as  several  enthusiastic  pedants  of  his 
class  had  done  before  him,  he  constructed  a 
clavecin  in  which  the  notes  represented  by  the 
black  keys  were  subdivided,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
exact  equalisation  of  the  semitones.  Baini  does 
not  carry  him  this  length,  but  only  states  him 
to  have  adopted  the  views  of  those  who  thus 
wasted  their  labour  and  ingenuity.  In  his  ac- 
count of  Casini  the  last-named  biographer  tells 
us  that  the  most  celebrated  of  these  instruments 
was  one  which  he  purchased  himself  from  mo- 
tives of  patriotism  to  prevent  such  a  curiosity 
being  taken  out  of  ItiJy.  It  was  a  cembalo, 
whi<3i  had  been  constructed  in  1606  at  the  ex* 
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pense  of  Camillo  Gonzagm,  Connt  of  NoTellara.  | 
JLt  had  four  octaves,  each  divided  into  31  notes,  | 
and  as  the  highest  of  the  treble  was  in  octaves 
to  the  lowest  of  the  bass,  it  had  125  keys  in 
all,  black  and  white.  He  bought  with  it  a 
foiir-stringed  instrument,  noted  to  correspond 
with  it,  so  that  the  two  could  easily  be  tuned 
in  unison. 

Gasini's  published  works  consist  of — a  volume 
of  motets  for  4  voices  in  the  'stile  osservato,' 
intituled  'Johannis  Mariae,  Casini  Majoris  Ec- 
clesiae  Florentiae  modulatoris,  et  sacerdotio 
cnroediti,  Moduli  quatuor  vodbus  :  opus  primum. 
Komae,  apud  Mascardum,  1706.'  'Besponsori 
per  la  Settimana  Santa,  a  4  vod,  op.  a,  Florence, 
C.  Bindi,  1706.*  *Motetti  a  4  voci  a  Cappella, 
ibid.  1 714.'  'Fantasies  and  Fugues  for  the 
Organ,  Florence,  1714.*  A  motet  of  his  is 
given  by  Proske  in  'Musioa  Divina,'  ii.  No. 
58.  [E.H.P.] 

CASSATION,  perhaps  implying  '&rewell,* 
designates  a  piece  of  instrumental  music  of  the 
last  oentuiy,  for  the  open  air,  in  several  move- 
ments, much  like  the  SEBENADBor  Diybbtimbnto. 
In  Kdchel*s  Mozart  Catalogue  there  are  three, 
Kos.  62,  63,  99,  the  two  last  of  7  movements 
each.  [6.] 

CASSEL,  GuiLLAXJMB,  bom  at  Lyons  1794. 
died  at  Brussels  1 836 ;  dramatic  singer ;  studied 
first  xmder  Georges  Jadin,  and  then  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  under  Garat  and  Talma.  He  made 
his  dibut  at  Amiens,  and  sang  at  various  places 
previous  to  his  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  Comique 
in  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  thi^^e  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  quarrelled  with  Pix^r^- 
court,  the  director,  and  retired  to  Belgium,  where 
he  settled  for  life.  After  a  five  years*  engage- 
ment in  Brussels  he  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1852,  and  became  a  teacher.  He  trained  many 
eminent  pupils,  including  Madame  Dorus-Gras. 
In  33  he  was  i4>pointed  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Brusseb  Conservatoire.  His  oompoeitions 
were  unimportant^  but  he  was  successful  as  a 
teacher.  [M.C.C.] 

CASTANETS.  A  pair  of  castanets  (or  castag- 
nettes)  consists  of  two  small  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  or  a 
scallop  shell.  These  are  hinged  togetiier  by  a 
cord,  the  ends  of  which  pass  over  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  the  performer.  The  remaining 
fingers  strike  the  two  halves  together,  either  in 
single  strokes  or  in  trills  ;  the  instrument  emit- 
ting a  deep  hollow  click,  which,  although  not  a 
musical  note,  is  nevertheless  not^  disagreeable  to 
the  ear.  The  performer  has  usually  a  pair  in 
each  hand.  It  is  a  Moorish  and  Spanish  in- 
strumenty  and  is  intended  for  accompanying 
dances.    Its  use  by  baUet-danoers  Is  well  known.. 

When  required  to  be  played  in  the  orchestra^ 
to  accompany  dance-music,  it  is  best  to  attach  a 
pair,  half  on  each  side,  to  a  flat  piece  of  haftl 
wood,  ending  in  a  stick  about  eight  inches  lonff. 
By  shiUdng  this  apparatus,  the  required  effSBct  is 
produced,  without  the  neoenity  of  fitting  the 
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castanets  to  the  perform^'s  fingers,  who  gener- 
ally is  pllkying  some  other  instrument,  and  must 
suddenly  take  up  the  castanets  to  play  a  few 
bars. 

The  Spanish  name  Is  Cattafluda,  either  be- 
cause made  sometimes  from  the  wood  of  the 
chestnut-tree  castaiio)  or  from  some  fancied  r^ 
semblance  to  the  two  halves  into  which  the  chest- 
nut (<»«tofta)  naturally  divides  itselt   [V.  deP.] 

CASTELLI,  a  seconda  donna  engaged  at  the 
King*s  Theatre  in  1825,  at  a  saliuy  of  £350. 
She  sang  the  part  of  Alma  in  'II  Crociato*  with 
Velluti  in  35  and  26 ;  and,  in  the  latter  year,  also 
that  of  Cherubino  in  '  Le  Nozze.'  She  pleased 
the  public,  though  £ur  from  equalling  Caradori 
in  that  rSle,  She  was  engaged  again  in  1828, 
since  when  her  name  does  not  occur.         [J.  M.] 

CASTELU,  lo VAZ  Fbtedeich,  bom  at  Vienna 
1 781,  died  there  1854;  German  dramatist  of 
great  popularity,  auUior  of  the  librettos  of 
Wdgrs  'Schweizer  FamOie,*  and  Schubert's 
'Verschwomen'  or  'Hausliche  Krieg,*  and 
adaptor  amongst  others  of  Meyerbeer*s  '  Hugdb- 
nots.*  From  181 1  held  Uie  post  of  '  Hoftheater- 
dichter'  at  the  Eiimthnerthor  theatre  in  Vienna. 
Founder,  and  from  1829  to  1840,  sole  editor  of 
the  'Allgemeiner  musikalisoher  Anzeiger.'  He 
was  a  good  amateur  violinist^  and  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  beloved.  [M.  C.  C.J 

CASTRO,  Jbak  ds,  composer  and  lutist.  In 
1570  he  was  at  Lyons,  and  in  1580  chapelmaster 
to  the  Prince  of  Juliers.  He  composed  many 
sets  of  madrigals,  odes,  sonnets,  and  sacred  songs 
(1 569-1 600).  One  collection,  'La  Fleur  des 
Chansons*  (Louvain  and  Antwerp,  1547),  con- 
tains, besides  compositions  of  his  own,  songs  by 
Severin,  Comet,  No^  Faignent,  Cl^reau,  Cr6- 
quillon,  Jacotin,  and  Jannequin.  For  list  see 
F^tia.  [M.C.C.] 

CASTRUCCI,  Pmtbo,  pupil  of  Corelli,  and 
distinguished  violin  player,  bom  at  Bome  1689. 
In  1715  he  came  to  England  with  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  became  leader  of  Handel*s  opera-band. 
He  had  a  special  reputation  as  performer  on  the 
ViOLETTA  MABINA,  an  instrument  of  his  own 
invention.  In  Handel's  'Orlando'  is  an  air 
accompanied  by  two  Violette  marine  with  celli 
pizzicati,  'pergli  Signori CaHtrucd'  (seethe  MS.) 
meaning  Pietro  and  his  brother  Prospero.  In 
Handel  s  *  Sosarme'  is  also  an  air  with  Violetta 
marina  obligate.  In  1737  he  was  superseded  at 
the  opera  by  Festing—not  by  Clegg.  To  his 
undoubted  talent  Castmod  added  an  amount  of 
charlatanism  surprising  in  a  pupil  of  Corelli's, 
though  paralleled  by  other  great  players,  Clement, 
Boucher,  Ole  Bull,  &c.  Aa  instance  of  these  is 
given  by  Bumey  (Hist.  iv.  353  note).  He  died 
1769  in  great  poverW.  Castruoci  Is  said  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Hogarth's  'Enraged 
musician';  but  that  is  now  Jbiown  to  be  in- 
tended for  Festing.  [P.  D.] 

CATALANT,  Anoelioa,  bom  Oct.  1779  at 
Sinigaglia,  where  her  father  w$m  a  tradesman. 
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About  the  age  of  i  a  the  was  sent  to  the  convent 
of  Santa  Lucia  at  Gubbio,  near  Kome,  where 
her  beautiful  voice  booa  became  a  great  attraction. 
In  its  full  freshness,  according  to  F^tis  and  all 
other  authorities,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
extraordinary  purity,  force,  and  compass,  going 
as  far  as  G  in  altissimo,  with  a  sweet  clear  tone. 
This  exquisite  quality  was  allied  to  a  marvellous 
truth  and  rapidity  of  execution.  No  singer  has 
ever  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled,  her  in  chro- 
matic scales,  whether  in  velocity  or  precision.  On 
leaving  the  convent,  into  which  she  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Cardinal  Onorati,  and  where 
the  congregation  could  firequently  not  be  pre- 
vented from  openly  applauding  her  splendid 
notes  in  the  services,  ihe  found  herself,  owing 
to  the  sudden  impoverishment  of  her  parents, 
compelled  to  perform  in  public.  Her  musical 
education  had  been  but  ill  cared  for  in  the 
convent,  where  she  passed  three  years ;  and  she 
had  contracted  bad  tricks  of  vocalisation,  which 
she  never  entirely  overcame,  even  after  hearing 
such  great  models  as  Marcheei  and  Crescentini. 
One  of  her  faults  was  that  she  could  never 
execute  certain  passages  without  a  very  per- 
ceptible oscillation  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  made 
them,  instead  of  being  even  and  smooth,  sound 
like  a  succession  of  staccato  passages  on  the 
violin.  In  spite  of  this  fault,  which  was  indeed 
more  within  the  criticism  of  connoisseurs  than 
of  the  public  generally,  her  voice  was  so  full, 
powerful,  and  dear,  her  intonation  so  pure  and 
true,  and  her  instinctive  execution  of  difficult 
and  brilliant  music  so  easy  and  unfaltering,  that 
her  singing  had  a  charm  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled,  and  her  very  first  steps  in 
a  theatrical  career  were  marked  by  the  most 
extraordinary  success.  When  she  began,  the 
favourite  style  was  that  of  expressive  and 
pathetic  song,  and  in  this  she  never  produced  the 
effect  which  she  subsequently  made  in  bravura. 
Thus  at  Paris  she  failed  comparatively  in  a 
tender  song  of  Piccini*s,  'Se*l  del  mi  divide,* 
though  shortly  after,  she  created  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  by  her  'Son  reffina,*  by  an  air  of  Rode*s 
with  variations,  concerH  For  the  voice,  and  other 
pieces  of  the  most  florid  execution.  Li  1 795,  at 
the  age  of  16,  she  obtained  her  first  engagement 
at  the  Fenice  at  Venice,  and  made  her  dibut  as 
Lodoiska  in  the  opera  of  that  name  by  Mayer. 
Her  face,  figure,  and  voice,  assured  her  success, 
a  success  which  grew  day  by  day,  and  lasted  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  season  of  1 798,  she 
sang  at  L^hom  with  Crivelli,  Marches!,  and 
Mrs.  Billington ;  the  year  after,  at  La  Peigola 
in  Florence,  in  Nasolini's  '  Monima  e  Mitridate* ; 
and,  in  1801;  at  Milan,  in  the  *Clitemnestra'  of 
Zingarelli,  and  Nasolini's  '  Baccanali.'  In  these 
early  efforts  her  effect  was  not  due  to  method  or 
skill;  it  was  her  superb  voice  that  carried  all 
before  her.  From  Milan  she  went  to  Florence, 
Trieste,  Rome,  and  Naples,  exciting  everywhere 
the  same  astonishment  and  admiration. 

Her  reputation  now  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Prinoe  Kegent  of  Portugal,  who  engaged  her, 
with  Mme.  Gafforini  and  Crescentini,  to  sing  at 
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the  Italian  Opera  there,  and  she  arrived  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1804.  Her  salary  was  24,000 
oruzados  (£3,000). 

Some  writers  have  said  that  she  derived  very 
great  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  Cres- 
centini, which,  indeed,  seems  more  than  likely ; 
but  F^tis,  on  the  authority  of  Crescentini  himself 
contradicts  this  statement  categorically,  affirming 
that  Crescentini  told  him  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  give  her  a  little  advice,  which  she  had  seemed 
incapable  of  understanding.  It  was  here  that 
she  married  Valabr^gue,  of  the  French  embassy; 
but  she  never  quitted  her  name  of  Catalud 
before  the  public.  Her  husband,  a  stupid, 
ignorant  soldier,  appears  to  have  had  no  ideas 
beyond  helping  his  talented  wife  to  gain  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  money  on  every 
occasion,  and  spending  it  for  her  afterwards. 
From  their  marriage  dates  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  many  speculations  that  have  been  based  on 
the  capital  of  a  grand  voice  and  great  personal 
charm.  They  went  first  to  Madrid,  and  then  to 
Paris,  where  she  sang  only  in  concerts,  but 
where  she  gained  even  more  fame  than  before. 

On  October  26,  1805,  Mme.  Catalan!  signed 
her  first  engi^ement  (in  the  possession  of  the 
writer)  with  F.  Goold  and  W.  Taylor,  manager 
and  proprietors  of  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Ha3rmarket,  for  the  season  from  September  15, 
1806,  to  August  1807,  At  ^  salary  of  £2,000 
sterling,  with  'a  fiirther  sum  of  £100  sterling 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  journey  to  London,' 
and  also  'one  Benefit  Night  free  of  expenoe  in 
the  month  of  March,  at  which  a  new  opera  shall 
be  performed.*  Before  crossing,  however,  she 
gave  concerts  at  Madrid  and  Paris,  by  which 
she  gained  large  sums  of  money,  and  created  a 
deep  impression;  indeed.  Napoleon  offered  her 
an  engagement  frt>m  which  she  had  some  difficulty 
in  escaping,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  At  the  moment  of  her  arrival  in 
London,  Grassini  and  Mrs.  Billington  had  just 
retired;  and,  as  Lord  Mount-Edgoumbe  says, 
*the  great,  the  fiftr-fiuned  Catalani  supplied  the 
place  of  both,  and  tar  many  years  reigned  alone, 
for  she  would  bear  no  rival,  nor  any  singer 
sufficiently  good  to  divide  the  applause.*  'It 
is  well  known,*  he  continues, '  that  her  voice  is 
of  a  most  uncommon  quality,  and  capable  of 
exertions  almost  supematuraL  Her  throat  seems 
endued  (as  has  be^  remarked  by  medical  men) 
with  a  power  of  expansion  and  muscular  motion 
by  no  means  usual,  and  when  she  throws  out  all 
her  voice  to  the  utmost,  it  has  a  volume  and 
strength  that  are  quite  surprising ;  while  its 
agility  in  divisions,  running  up  and  down  the 
BCAle  in  semi-tones,  and  its  compass  in  jumping 
over  two  octaves  at  once,  are  equally  astonishing. 
It  were  to  be  wished,'  says  this  connoisseur  of 
the  old  school,  '  that  she  was  less  lavish  in  the 
display  of  these  wonderful  powers,  and  sought  to 
please  more  than  to  surprise;  but  her  taste  is 
vicious,  her  excessive  love  of  ornament  spoiling 
every  simple  air,  and  her  greatest  delight  (indeed 
her  chief  merit)  being  in  songs  of  a  bold  and 
spirited  character,  where  mudi  is  left  to  her 
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dlfloretioii  (or  indiacretioii),  without  being  confined 
by  the  accompaniment,  bat  in  which  she  can 
indulge  in  ad  libUum  passages  with  a  luxuriance 
and  redundancy  no  other  singer  ever  possessed, 
or  if  possessing  ever  practised,  and  which  she 
carries  to  a  fantastical  excess.'  The  opinions 
of  all  good  judges  were  nearly  the  same  with 
the  above;  but  the  public  was  led  completely 
away  by  her  marvellous  powers,  ^e  made  her 
d^ut  Dec.  15,  1806,  in  the  'Semiramide*  of 
Portogallo,  composed  for  her  expressly.  She 
appeared  also  in  *  Mitridate,' '  Elfhda,'  and  most 
unwillingly  in  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito^*  for  the 
strict  time  required  in  Mozart's  music,  and  the 
importance  of  the  aocompaniments,  were  not 
suited  to  her  style.  She  was,  however,  the 
singer  who  introduced  to  the  English  stage 
his  'Nozze  di  Figaro,'  in  which  she  played 
Susanna  to  admiration.  In  the  'Orazi*  she 
performed  the  part  of  the  first  soprano,  Curiazio, 
that  of  the  first  woman  being  filled  by  Ferlendis. 
In  'Didone'  she  caused  the  r6le  of  Bnea  to  be 
sung  by  Madame  Dussek,  who  was  entirely  un« 
fitt^  for  it;  and>  in  another  opera,  she  made 
Madame  Dussek  act  the  first  woman*s  part> 
choosing  for  herself  that  of  the  primo  uomo. 
Subsequently  she  assumed  also  the  place  of 
prima  huffa^  and  succeeded  equally  well  in  that 
line;  singing  with  greater  simplicity  and  ease, 
she  was  by  some  preferred  in  comic  opera.  Her 
face  and  figure  suited  both  styles ;  for  her  hand- 
some countenance  was  capable  of  great  varieties 
of  expression. '  Her  gains  soon  became  enormous. 
She  was  the  fi;reat  attraction  of  (Scold's  manage- 
ment, and  her  engagements  entailed  on  we 
theatare  an  expense  surpassing  anything  before 
experienced.  Mr.  Waters,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
he  published,  rives  the  total  amount  received  by 
her  from  the  Uieatre  in  1807,  including  benefits, 
at  £5,000,  and  her  total  prc^ts  that  year,  with 
conoertB,  provincial  tour,  etc.,  at  £16,700, — an 
immense  sum  to  be  received  in  such  a  period  for 
the  services  of  a  single  artist.  That  she  some- 
times found  %  difficulty  in  getting  payment  is 
not  surprising,  especially  from  sudi  a  manager 
as  Taylor.  Ebers  relates  that,  on  one  occasion, 
she  refused  to  sing  unless  a  debt  of  £z,ooo  due 
to  her  was  paid ;  and  that  he  gave  security  for 
this,  of  which  he  had  ultimately  to  pay  eveiy 
fiurthing.  She  received  as  much  as  aoo  guineas 
for  Biurins  'Grod  save  the  King'  and  'Bule 
Britannia,  and  at  a  single  festival  £2,000.  Had 
she  practised  the  least  economy  she  must  have 
amassed  a  very  great  fortune ;  but  this  she  did 
not  do.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  by  her  servants  during  a  single 
year  ajnounted  to  £103.^  More  serious  causes, 
however,  contributed  to  dissipate  these  riches  as 
fast  as  she  gained  them;  for  her  husband  was 
passionately  addicted  to  gambling,  and  lost  vast 
sums  at  play.  She  remained  seven  years  in 
England,  where  she  finally  succeeded  in  becoming 
the  only  singer  of  eminence,  and  led  in  bo£ 
lines;  but  one  singer  does  not  constitute  an 
opeiBy  though  Yalabrbgue  used  to  say  'Ma 
lemme  et  quatre  ou  dnq  poup^es, — Yoilk  tout 
(c.) 
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oe  qn*il  fkut.'  Neither  would  her  disposition 
endure  the  possibility  of  rivalry,  nor  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  increasing  demands  allow  any 
manager  to  engage  other  singers.  She  quitted 
the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  181 3, 
having  first  endeavoured  (unsuooessfldly}  to 
purchase  it,  and  so  become  sole  proprietor,  sole 
manager,  and  sole  singer.  After  leaving  this 
stage,  she  for  many  years  never  trod  any  other> 
except  at  Paris,  where  she  obtained  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  opera,  with  a  subvention  of 
160,000  francs;  but  the  undertaking  was  not 
fortunate.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon,  in  181 5, 
she  left  Paris,  going  first  to  Hamburg,  and  after- 
wards to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  exciting 
everywhere  the  wildest  admiratidn  and  enthu- 
siasm. She  returned  to  France,  after  the 
Bestoration,  by  Holland  and  Belgium.  On  her 
arrival  at  Paris,  she  resumed  the  direction  of 
the  Th^tre  Italien^  and  established  the  same 
ruinous  system  which  had  destroyed,  for  a  time, 
opera  in  London.  Every  expense  of  sceneiy, 
orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  curtailed,  and  every 
singer  of  worth  excluded,  in  order  that  the  entire 
receipts  might  go,  with  the  subvention,  into  the 
purse  of  Vfdabr^e.  This  was  not  all.  To  suit 
this  state  of  thiz^  the  operas  were  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  little  of  the  origfinal  but  the 
name  remained.  The  rest  consisted  of  variations 
by  Bode,  and  similar  things,  with  the  famous 
'  Son  regina,'  interpolated  in  place  of  the  concerted 

S'eces  and  songs  which  had  been  out  out.  In 
[ay  1816  Catalan!  left  her  opera  in  the  hands 
of  managers,  and  went  to  Munich  to  give  some 
concerts  and  representations.  Thence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  only  returned  to  Paris  in 
August  181 7.  In  the  next  April  she  left  her 
open  entirely,  and  resumed  her  wanderings. 
Having  engaged  Mme.  Oail  to  accompany  her, 
as  Pucitta  haid  done  in  London  and  Paris,  she 
started  for  Vienna.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived 
than  she  quarrdUed  with  her  companion,  who 
returned  to  Paris.  Gatalani  continued  her  tour 
alone^  and  it  lasted  nearly  ten  years.  In  1824 
she  returned  to  London,  performing  a  certain 
number  of  nights  with  no  regular  engagement. 
She  reappeared  in  *11  Nuovo  Fanatico  per  la 
Musica,  an  opera  by  Mayer,  arranged  for  her. 
*  Her  powers  were  undimmshed,  her  taste  un- 
improved.' She  next  continued  her  wanderings 
on  the  continent.  In  1826  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Ebers  to  engage  her,  but  the  terms  proposed 
by  her  were  so  exorbitant  that  it  was  impossible 
to  consider  them  seriously.  Her  voice  was, 
however,  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  especially 
in  the  highest  part  of  her  register.  Though  still 
beautiful,  flexible,  and  strong;  it  was  losing 
gradually  a  little  of  these  qualities.  In  turn  she 
visited  Germany,  Italy,  and  Paris  once  more, 
where  she  sang  without  success;  then  Poland, 
Bussia,  and  the  north  of  Germanv  aeain  in  1827. 
About  this  time  she  sang  for  the  last  time  at 
Berlin,  and  resolved  to  cease  singinff  in  public 
But  she  revisited  England  once  more  m  1 8 28,  and 
sang  at  the  York  Festival.  Lord  Mount-Edg- 
Qumbe  heard  her  the  same  year  at  Plymouth,  and 
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describes  her  sb  having  lost,  perhaps,  a  little  ii^ 
voice,  bnt  gained  more  in  expression :  as  electrify- 
ing an  an(Senoe  with  her  *  Kule  Britannia  ;*  and 
as  stUl  handsome,  though  somewhat  stout.  After 
a  time,  she  retired  to  a  villa  which  nhe  had 
bought  in  the  neighboarfaood  of  Flcwence.  On 
the  stage,  she  is  described'  as  havinj^  always 
sroduced  an  unnatural  impression,  owing  to  aa 
mvincible  nervousness,  whiicmmade  hes^xaffgerate 
the  effects  she  wished  to  create.  She  said  herself 
that  it  was  as  painful  to  her  to  sing  in  the 
theatre  as  it  was  delightfitd  to  perfona  at  a  oon« 
cert.  She  never  lost  her  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners,  nor  her  piety,  modesty,  and  generosity. 
Her  diaritable  aeedn  were  innumerable,  and 
the  amount  of  money  earned  by  her  in  concerts 
lor  such  purposes  alone  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000,000  francs.  At  her  residence  she  foundidd 
a  school  of  singing  for  young  girls.  Catalani 
died  of  diolera  at  Paris,  Jubib  i  a,  1849.     [J.  M.] 

CATAKINA  CORNARO,  Ae  last  of  Doni- 
aetti*s  sixty-six  operas,  produoed  at  Naples  in 
the  Camival  of  £844,  and  perfbrmed  for  the  last 
time  in  1845.  [G.] 

CATCH  ori^^naHy  meant  simply  a  round  for 
three  or  more  voices  (unaccompanied),  written  out 
at  length  as  one  continuous  melody,  and  not  in 
score.  The  catch  was  for  each  succeeding  singer 
to  take  up  or  catch  his  part  in  time ;  this  is 
evident  not  onfy  from  the  manner  ht  which  they 
were  printed,  but  also  from  the  simple  and 
innocent  character  of  the  words  of  the  oldest 
catches,  from  which  it  would  be  impossibllB  to 
^icit  any  ingenious  cross-reading.  But  in  course 
of  time  a  new  element  was  introduced  into 
catches,  and  words  were  selected  so  constructed 
that  it  was  possible,  either  by  mis-pronunciation 
or  by  the  interweaving  of  the  words  and^  phrases 
given  to  the  different  voices,  to  produce  the  most 
ludicrous  and  comical  effects.  The  singing  of 
catches  became  an  art,  and  was  accompanied  by 
gesture,  the  skill  with  which  they  were  sung  has 
become  a  tradition,  and  certainly  many  old 
specimens  are  so  difficult  that  they  must  have 
required  considerable  labour  and  practice  to  sing 
them  perfectly.  The  oldest  published  collections 
containing  catches  were — 

1.  *Pammelia:  Musicke's  Miscellame,  or 
mixed  varietie  of  Pleasant  Boundelayes  and 
delightful  Catches  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  o,  10  parts 
in  one.  None  so  ordinarie  as  musicall,  none  so 
musicall  as  not  to  all  veiry  pleasing  and  accept- 
able.   1609.' 

2.  'Deuterom^ia :  or  second  part  of  Musicke's 
Melodic,  or  Melodious  Musick  of  Pleasant 
KoundeLues.  K.  H.  Mirth,  or  Freemen's  songs, 
and  such  delightful  catdiee.     1609.' 

3.  'Melismata:  Musicall  Phansies  fitting  the 
court,  citie  and  countrev  Humours.     161  x.* 

Catches  were  most  m  vogue  in  the  reisn  of 
the  dissolute  Charles  II,  and  as  much  of  the 
popular  literature  of  that  period  was  sullied  by 
mdecency  and  licentiousness  it  is  not  surprising 
that  catches  were  contaminated  with  the  pre- 
vailing and  fitthienable  vice;    the  mare  tnan 
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qnaetianable  character  of  the  words  to  wlndi 
many  of  the  catdies  of  that  age  were  allied  has 
sufficed  to  ensure  the  banishment  of  a  large 
amount  of  clever  and  learned  musical  oontrivanoe. 
In  later  times  Dr.  William  Hayes,  S.  Webbe, 
and  Dr.  Callcott  have  excelled  in  the  oompoettian 
of  catches :  '  Would  you  know  my  Celia's  charms' 
by  Webbe  is  a  well-known  example ;  'Ah,  how, 
Sophia,*  and  'Alas  cry'd  Damon  by  Callcott  are 
a}so  tolerably  well  koiown,  and  stiU  oonasionally 
performed. 

Dr.  W.  Hayes  published  several  collections  of 
catche?,  some  with  words  by  Dean  Swift,  and  in 
his  preface  to.the  first  set  (i  763)  says,  'the  Oatch 
in  music  answers  to  the  Epigram  in  poetry, 
where  much  is  to  be  exprest  within  a  very  small 
oompass,  and  unless  the  Turn  is  neat  and  well 
pointed,  it  is  of  little  value.'  [W.  H.  C] 

CATCH  CLUB.  Thn  society,  the  Ml  title 
of  which  was  '  The  Noblemen  and  Gkntlemen's 
Catch  Chib,'  was  fonned  in  1761  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  composition  and  performance 
of  canons,  catches,  and  glees,  and  the  first  meeting 
took  place  in  November  of  that  year,  when  there 
were  present  the  Earls  of  Eglinton,  Sandwich, 
and  Miarch,  Grenerals  Rich  and  Barrineton,  the 
Hon.  J.  Ward,  and  Messrs.  H.  Meyneu  and  R. 
Phelps.  These  gentlemen,  with  ike  Duke  of 
Kingston,  the  Mim^uesses  of  Lome  and  Granby, 
the  Earls  of  Bochford,  Orford,  and  Ashbumham, 
Viscounts  Bolingbroke  and  Weymouth,  Lord 
George  Sutton,  Colonels  Parker,  Windos,  and 
Montgomeiy,  Sir  George  Armytage,  and  Merara. 
H.  Penton,  W.  Gordon,  and  J.  Hairis,  who 
joined  in  1763,  were  the  original  members,  and 
all  subsequently  enrolled  were  balloted  for. 
Among  distinguished  persons  afterwards  admit- 
ted to  the  Club  were  Gecorge  IV  (elected  when 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1786),  William  IV  (elected 
when  Duke  of  Clarmce  in  1789),  the  Dnkes 
of  Cumberland  (1786),  York  (1787),  Cam- 
bridge (1^7),  and  Sussex  (1813).  Tlie  pro- 
fessional members  elected  into  the  Society  of 
the  Catch  aub  included  Beard,  Battishill,  Arne^ 
Hayes,  Atterbury,  Paxton,  S.  Webbe,  Pioszi, 
Knyvett,  Stevens,  Oftllcott,  Danby,  Greatorex. 
Bartleman,  R.  Cooke,  Horsley,  Qom,  Walmialey, 
and  Turle.  In  1763  the  Chib  offered  its  fint 
prizes,  one  for  two  catches,  a  second  for  two 
canons,  and  a  third  for  two  glees,  and  they  were 
awarded  to  Baildon,  Mar^a,  Dr.  Hayes,  and 
G.  Berg.  From  its  fbundation  to  1 794  tihe  prizes 
were  competed  for  annually,  and  among  the 
winners  were  Ame,  Hayes,  J.  S.  Smith,  Danby, 
S.  Webbe,  Lord  Momington,  Paxton,  Atterbury, 
Dr.  Cooke,  R.  Cooke,  Dr.  Alcook,  Stevens, 
Spofforth,  and  Callcott.  In  1 787,  in  canaequenoe 
01  Dr.  Callcott  having  submitted  nearly  100 
compositions  in  competrtion  for  the  priaes,  a  re- 
solution was  passed  that '  in  future  no  composer 
should  send  m  more  than  three  oompositians 
for  one  prize.'  From  1794  to  181 1  no  prises 
were  offered,  and  after  being  awarded  for  two 
years  they  were  again  discontinued,  until*  in 
i8ai  they  were  once  more  revivedt  a  gold  cop 
takiag  the  place  of  the  medals.    The  rules  m 
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the  dub  required  the  memben  to  take  the  chair 
in  turns  at  the  dinners  which  were  held  at  the 
Thatched  House  TaTem  every  Tuesday  from 
February  to  June,  except  in  Passion  and  Easter 
weeks.  The  snceeesiye  secretaries  of  the  Club 
were  Warren  (1761-94),  S.  Webbe  (1794-1812), 
Sale  (1812-38),  B.  Leete  (1828-36),  Jas.£Uiott 
(1836-52),  O.  Bradbury  (1852-73),  B.  Land 
(1859-76).  Webbe's glees 'Hail  I  Starof  Bruns- 
wick and  '  The  Mi^ty  Conqueror'  were  com- 
posed specially  for  Qwm  TV,  who  invariably 
took  his  call  and  sang  in  his  glee;  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge  attended  to  the  last  year  of 
his  life  and  rarelv  omitted  his  call,  one  of  his 
&vourite  glees  bemg  Webbe's  'Glorious  Apollo.' 
In  1861  ^  Club  celebrated  its  centenary  with 
mnch  vigour,  and  to  commemorate  the  event 
offered  a  silver  goblet  for  the  best  fomr-part  glee, 
which  was  awaked  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  for 
'  Song  should  breathe.'  The  present  subscription 
is  ten  guineas  each  season,  and  the  meetings  are 
held  fbrtnighay  at  Willie's  Booms  ih>m  Easter 
to  July.  [C.  M.] 

CATEL^  Chablis  Sixoir,  bom  June  1773  at 
TAigle  (Ome) ;  began  his  studies  very  early 
under  Saochini,  Gob^  and  Gossec,  in  the '  Eoole 
royale  de  chant  et  de  declamation,'  at  Paris. 
[CoNSKBVATOiRS  DS  MusiQDB.]  In  1 787  he  was 
made  accompanist  and  'prorosseur^joint'  of 
the  School,  and  in  1790  accompanist  at  the 
Opera.  The  same  year  he  became  chief,  con- 
jointly with  Gossec,  of  the  band  of  the  Garde 
Nationale,  for  which  he  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of 
militaiy  music,  which  was  adopted  tnroughout 
the  revolutionary  army.  His  first  work  of  public 
note  was  a  'De  profnndis'  for  the  funeral  of 
Gouvion  in  1792.  Another  was  a  Hymn  of 
Victory  on  the  battle  of  Fleurus  (June  26,  94), 
written  for  chorus  with  wind  accompaniment 
only.  On  the  formation  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
05  Catel  was  made  professor  of  harmony.  He 
immediately  began  the  compilation  of  his  'Traits 
dliannonie,'  which  was  puolished  in  1802,  and 
remained  for  many  years  the  sole  textbook  of 
France.  In  1810  he  became  one  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Conservatoire,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  the  suspension  of  that  institution  in 
1814.  In  17  he  was  elected  Member  of  the 
Institnt,  in  the  room  of  Monsigny,  and  in  24 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died 
at  Paris  Nov.  29,  1830.  Catel  wrote  largely  for 
the  stage — *  Semiramis'  (1802),  'L'Aub^ge  de 
Bagn^res*  (1807),  <Les  Bayaderes'  (1810),  and 
other  operas  in  1808,  1814,  181 7,  and  1818. 
These  nave  the  merit  of  elegance  and  purity, 
but  they  were  not  successful;  the  public  in- 
sisted on  recognising  Catel  as  a  savant  and  a 
professor,  and  prejudged  his  works  as  'learned 
music'  On  one  occasion  Napoleon,  who  had  a 
singular  taste  for  soft  and  ineffective  music,  had 
the  'Bayaderes'  performed  with  all  the  instru- 
ments  muted  and  every  mark  of  expression  sup- 
pressed— a  very  severe  trial  for  any  opera.  Be- 
sides his  theatrical  and  military  music  Catel 
wrote  Symphonies  for  wind  only.  Hymns  and 
Cbonl  Heeesy  Quintets  and  Quaztets  for  strings 
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and  wind,  Songs,  Solfi^,  etc. ;  but  it  is  by  his 
IVeatise  on  Harmony,  by  his  great  practioed  sense 
and  ability,  and  by  his  chMacter  for  goodness 
and  probi^  that  he  will  be  known  to  posterity. 

His  treatise  is  founded  on  those  of  ^imberger 
and  Tflrk,  and  at  once  superseded  the  more 
artificial  and  complicated  theories  of  Bameau, 
which  had  till  that  time  reigned  supreme  in 
Tmoce.  [G.C.] 

CATELANI,  AiroBLO,  musician  and  writer 
on  music,  bom  at  Guastalla  March  30,  181 1. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  from  the  or- 
ganist of  the  place,  and  afterwards  at  Modena 
from  Giuseppe  Asioli  and  M.  Fusca  In  31  he 
entered  the  Conservatoire  of  Naples,  then  under 
Zingarelli,  and  became  the  special  pupil  of 
Donizetti  and  Crescentini.  From  31  to  37  he 
was  director  of  the  theatre  at  Messina,  and 
finally  settled  at  Modena^  where  he  was  living 
a  few  years  ago  as  keeper  of  the  Este  library. 
Catelani  is  the  author  of  three  or  four  operas,  as 
well  as  of  a  Requiem  and  other  pieces  of  church 
music ;  but  his  dJEdm  to  mention  rests  on  his 
archsological  works — Notice  on  P.  Aron  (1851) ; 
on  N.Vincentino  (1851);  'Epistolario  di  autcni 
celebri  in  musica'  (1852-4) ;  'Bibliografia  di  due 
stampe  ignote  di  O.  Petrucci  da  Fossombrone* 
(1856) — a  treatise  on  the  two  first  pieces  of 
music  printed  from  type;  Delia  vita  e  delle 
opere  di  Orazio  Vecohi  (1858) ;  Ditto  di  daudio 
Morula  da  Correggio  (i860) ;  Ditto  di  Alessandro 
Stradella  (Modena»  Yincenzi,  1866).  [G.] 

CATENACCI,  a  seeonda  donna,  appeared  in 
1 784  at  the  Einff's  Theatre  in  Anfbssi's  *  Issipile,' 
in  *  Le  due  Gemdle*  and  the  'Demofoonte*  ot  Ber- 
toni.  She  was  re-engaged  in  1 786,  and  sang  with 
Mara  and  Rubinelli  in  the  'Virginia*  of  Tarohi. 
under  the  direction  of  Cherubini.  [J.  M.] 

CATERS.  The  name  given  by  change  ringers 
to  changes  on  nine  bells.  The  word  idiould  prob- 
ably be  written  qwUen,  as  it  is  meant  to  denote 
^e  &ct  that  four  oouples  of  bells  change  their 
places  in  the  order  of  ringbg.  [C.A.W.T.] 

CATHEDRAL  MUSIC.  Music  composed 
for  use  in  English  Cathedral  Service  since  the 
Reformation. 

Just  as  the  Reformed  Liturgy  was  composed 
of  prayers,  verskdes,  responses,  and  other  ele- 
ments which,  thouffh  in  a  different  language, 
had  formed  tiie  basis  of  the  church  services  for 
centuries,  so  the  music  to  which  the  new  services 
were  sung  was  not  so  much  an  innovation  as  an 
inheritance  frx)m  earlier  times:  precedents  can 
be  found  for  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  pre- 
Reformation  churoi  music  The  truth  of  this 
will  appear  if  we  compare  the  style  of  church 
music  used  in  Englana  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
and  beginning  of  the  i6th  centuries  with  what 
was  introduce  about  1550  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  reformed  liturgy.  Our  inferences  as  to 
the  music  of  the  former  date  must  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  breviaries  and  antiphonaries  with 
musiod  notes,  from  compositions  for  the  church* 
such  as  masses  and  mot^  and  from  treatises  on 
musio.    We  learn  from  thew^^urces  that  the 
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psalms,  canticles,  yenkles,  responses,  and  creeds 
were  song  inyariably  in  plainsong,  which  sig* 
nifies  a  certain  specific  mode  of  chanting  in 
unison,  guided  by  definite  rules  that  can  still  be 
ascertained,  and  implying  to  a  ^reat  extent  the 
use  of  certain  well-known  melodies  appropriated 
to  particular  parts  of  the  service.  Of  this  mode 
of  chanting  the  Gregorian  chants  used  at  the 
present  day  are  a  regular  form.  [Chant.]  So  (ax 
then  as  regards  simple  melody  we  are  fairly  well 
informed  as  to  pre-Keformation  church  music. 
But  there  is  less  certainty  as  to  the  use  of  har- 
mony. It  is  true  that  a  rude  style  of  part- 
singing,  called  '  oiganising,'  had  been  known  for 
centuries  before  the  Reformation,  and  later  on 
the  development  of  counterpoint  had  resulted  in 
the  composition  of  masses  and  motets,  of  which 
we  have  specimens  by  English  composers,  e.  g. 
Byrd,  Tavemer,  Fayrnx,  and  I^e,  dating  from 
before  the  Reformation.    But  though  these  com- 

E"^ons  show  that  hannony  was  recognised  in 
lish  church  music  before  1550,  it  is  dif- 
t  to  show  to  what  extent  they  were  used, 
and  whether  they  were  regularly  introduced  in 
the  way  that  anthems  by  various  composers  are 
now  employed  in  cathedral  service.  Possibly  at 
ferial  times  plainsong  may  have  predominated, 
and  at  festal  times  hannonised  compositions, 
chants,  and  canticles,  as  well  as  anthems,  may 
have  been  used;  though  these  would  interfere 
with  the  plainsong,  which  invariably  formed  the 
*  subject*  to  which  the  parts  were  adapted. 

Such  was  the  genend  character  of  English 
church  music  as  it  was  found  by  the  reformers 
of  the  1 6th  century.  We  must  now  enquire  in 
what  way  it  was  dealt  with  by  them  in  the 
transition  from  the  Romish  to  the  reformed 
service,  and  in  wliat  form  it  appeared  after  the 
change  had  taken  place.  The  two  works  which 
directly  illustrate  the  mind  of  the  English  church 
as  to  the  musical  rendering  of  her  reformed  ser- 
vices are,  (i)  the  Litany  published  by  Cranmer 
with  its  musical  notation;  (2)  tiie  more  im- 
portant work  containing  the  musical  notation  of 
the  remainder  of  the  then  C<Hmnon  Prayer  Book, 
edited  by  John  Marbeck.  Now  both  these 
works  seem  to  show  that  the  aim  of  the  re- 
formers was  not  to  discard  but  to  utilise  the 
ancient  plainsong,  by  adapting  it  to  the  trans- 
lated services.  In  {he  fi»t  pletce  the  music  of 
Cranmer's  litany  is  a  very  ancient  chant,  almost 
identical  with  that  appointed  for  the  Rogation 
days  in  the  Roman  processional,  and  with  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Salisbury  ritual  for  the  pro- 
cession of  peace :  hence  we  see  that  it  was  from 
the  oldest  sources  that  Cranmer  obtained  the 
musical  setting  of  the  new  litany  in  English. 
Secondly,  the  music  of  Marbeck's  work  consists 
of  the  dd  plainsong  simplified  and  adapted  to 
the  new  services.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  *  Preface  and 
Appendix  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  shows 
conclusively  that  Marbeck  intended  to  follow  the 
ancient  Salisbury  use  (the  great  standard  of 
English  choral  music)  note  for  note,  as  far  as  the 
rules  of  plainsong  would  permit ;  and  that  where 
his  notation  varies  from  that  of  Salisboxy,  l^e 
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variation  is  due  to  the  difference  between  thtf 
English  and  Latin  syllables,  and  as  sudi  is 
m^^ely  what  the  technical  rules  of  plainsong 
would  dictate. 

It  would  appear  then  that  as  regards  plainsong, 
the  Reformation  brought  little  or  no  change  to 
oiur  services;  the  ancient  melodies  were  preserved 
intact,  except  where  change  was  required  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  liturgy. 

As  to  compositions  in  hiuiuony,  these,  as  we 
saw  above,  had  been  undoubtedly  introduced  into 
the  service  to  some  extent  before  the  Refor- 
mation, but  were  sang  to  Latin  words.  During 
the  changing  times  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  fonn  of  church 
service  was  not  yet  settled,  the  great  church 
composers  wrote  and  arranged  for  whatever  ser- 
vices were  established  at  the  time — for  the  Latin 
words  of  mattins,  vespers,  the  little  hours,  and 
the  mass,  or  for  the  Ei^lish  canticles  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,  and  for  the  English  Com- 
munion Service,  according  as  the  Romish  or 
Protestant  liturgy  was  recognised.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Byrd's  '  Ne  irascaris,  Domine,' 
and  *Bow  thine  ear,  O  Lord,*  the  same  music 
was  set  to  the  two  languages,  or  what  had 
been  written  for  the  one  was  adapted  to  the 
other.  And  thus  the  chan^  of  ritual  may  be 
said  to  have  affected  compositions  in  harmony 
even  less  than  it  affected  the  mere  melodic  fonns 
QT^dainsong. 

Though  a  complete  scheme  for  the  musical 
service  was  set  forth  in  Marbeck's  book  (except 
for  the  litany,  which  Cranmer  had  already  sup- 
plied, and  the  Psalms,  which  no  doubt  Marbeck 
mtended  to  be  sung  in  the  manner  he  indicated 
for  the  Canticles,  viz.  in  the  old  plainsong) ;  the 
canticles  and  other  parts  of  the  service  were  aei 
very  frequently  in  harmony,  about  the  time  when 
Marbeck^s  book  appeared.  All  the  churdi  mu- 
sicians whose  harmonised  compositions  remain  to 
us,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI  onwards,  have 
set  the  canticles  anthemwise  as  'services*;  and 
thus,  even  while  Marbeck's  was  the  only  au- 
thorised musical  -  service  book,  a  more  perfect 
system  was  displayed  alongside  of  it.  Hearers 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  superiority  of 
harmonised  canticles  and  services  over  the  sim|de 
melodies  sung  in  unison,  of  which  Marbeck's 
book  consists.  Dr.  Jebb  considers  that  tiie  latter 
work  was  only  meant  as  an  elementary  and 
tentative  one,  and  that  it  never  became  au- 
thoritative. However  this  may  be,  it  was  super- 
seded by  a  work  containing  hazmonized  com- 
positions, contributed  by  Tallis,  Shepherd,  Tav- 
emer, and  some  others.  This  was  John  Day*s 
book,  published  in  1560,  and  entitled,  'Certaine 
Notes,  set  forth  in  foure  and  three  partes,  to  be 
sunff  at  the  Morning,  Communion,  and  Evening 
Praier, ....  and  unto  them  be  added  divers 
Godly  praiers  and  pealmes  in  the  like  forme.* 

The  latter  clause  leads  us  to  the  consideratioii 
of  the  anthem,  with  refinence  to  which  Blont 
(Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common  'Prtkjet) 
says  as  follows : — '  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ihe 
exact  time  when  the  practice  of  popular  hymn 
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and  metrical  psalm  singing  established  itself 
in  connection  with  our  revised  ritual,  though 
independently  of  its  direct  authority.  Such 
singmg  was  in  use  early  in  Elizabetns  reign, 
having  doubtless  been  borrowed  from  the  I^t>- 
testants  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
quasi-official  sanction  to  a  custom  which  it  would 
have  been  very  unwise  to  repress,  it  was  ordained 
by  a  royal  injunction  in  the  year  1559,  that  while 
there  was  to  be  a  'modest  and  distinct  song  so 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  conmion  prayer,  that  the 
same  might  be  understanded  as  if  it  were  read 
without  singing  *  (in  other  words,  while  the  old 
traditional  plamsone  in  its  simplified  form  is  to 
be  employed  throughout  the  whole  service,  yet) 
*  for  the  comforting  of  such  as  delight  in  music 
it  may  be  permitted  that  in  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  common  prayer  there  may  be  sung 
an  hymn  or  such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God,  in  the  beet  melody  and  music 
that  may  be  devised,  having  respect  that  the 
sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be  understanded  & 
perceived.* 

This  injunction  gave  legal  authority  to  the 
setting  of  English  words  to  be  sung  anthemwise. 
The  first  anSiems  written  for  tiie  Beformed 
Churoh  are  full,  Le.  sung  in  regular  alternation 
by  the  wh<de  choir;  they  resemble  the  motets 
of  the  Italian  Ohurch,  which  furnished  modeb 
to  the  first  English  anUiem-writers.  'Verse  an- 
thems', i.e.  thMe  in  which  certain  passages,  called 
verses,  were  sung  in  slower  time,  not  by  all  the 
vdces  on  one  side  but  by  a  selected  number,  were 
introduced  about  1670 ;  though  Dr.  Jebb  informs 
the  writer  that  precedents  for  verse  anthems 
existed  in  the  pre-Refonnation  service. 

As  prindpu  composers  of  cathedral  music 
from  the  Beformation  to  the  Rebellion  we  may 
select  Tye,  Tallis,  Farrant,  Shepherd,  Tavemer, 
Bedford,  Morley,  Byrde,  Bull,  and  Gibbons.  The 
compositions  of  this  period  are  more  conspicuous 
for  technical  skill  than  for  musical  expression,  and 
no  difiSsrenoe  can  be  traced  between  the  secular 
and  the  sacred  style.  Dr.  Jebb  however  main- 
tains that  the  latter  was  at  least  national  and 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  that  the  Churoh 
of  England  was  not  indebted  to  Palestrina; 
which  statement  he  supports  by  urging  the 
similari^  of  the  style  of  Byrde  and  TaBis  to 
that  of  Kobert  White,  who  was  anterior  to  the 
great  Italian  composer. 

Under  the  Commonwealth,  music,  except  in  the 
form  of  metrical  psalmody,  was  expelled  from 
English  churches;  it  was  restored  in  1660  by 
Charles  II,  the  effect  of  whose  French  tastes 
upon  Cathedral  muno  is  thus  described  by 
Tudway  (Bumey^s  History,  vol.  iii.  443) :  'His 
majesty  was  soon  tired  with  the  grave  and 
solemn  way  which  had  been  establisbeid  by  Bird 
and  others,  and  ordered  the  composers  of  his 
chapel  to  add  symphonies  with  instruments  to 
their  anthems ;  and  established  a  select  number 
of  his  private  music  to  play  the  symphony  and 
ritom^os  which  he  had  appointed.  The  old 
masters  of  music,  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Low,  etc,  hardly  knew  how  to  comport  them- 
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selves  with  these  new  femgled  ways,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  their  compositions  according  to  l^e 
old  style.'  There  was  great  difficulty  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Bertoration  in  finding  boys 
capable  of  singing  in  the  choirs,  since  the  art 
had  been  so  much  neglected  during  the  Pro- 
tfotorate.  Hawkins  (History  of  Music,  iv.  349) 
says  on  this  point,  '  Nay,  to  such  stre^hts  were 
they  driven,  that  for  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
Restoration  the  clergy  were  forced  to  supply  the 
want  of  boys  by  comets,  and  men  who  had 
feigned  voices.' 

^  It  Appears  from  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  (Biographia  Britannica,  p.  4255), 
ihat  comets  had  been  before  introduced;  for  an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  'solemn  music  with  the 
voices  and  organs,  oomets  and  saokbuts';  and 
in  Stow's  Aimals  (864),  we  read  that  at  the 
churching  of  the  Queen  after  the  birth  of  Mary 
dau^ter  of  James  I,  in  the  Boyal  Chapel,  sundiy 
anthems  were  sung  with  organ,  oomets,  sackbuts, 
and  other  instruments  of  music.'  [See  Ajxtbsm, 
and  period.] 

'In  about  four  or  five  years  time'  says  Tudway, 
*Bome  of  the  forwardest  and  brightest  children 
of  the  chapel,  as  Pelham  Humphrey,  John  Blow, 
etc.,  began  to  be  masters  of  a  fooulty  in  com- 
posing; this  his  mHJes^  greatly  encouraged,  by 
mdulging  their  youUif ul  &ncies.  In  a  few  years 
more,  several  others  educated  in  the  clu^>el, 
composed  in  this  style ;  otherwise  it  was  vain  to 
please  his  majesty.*  The  peculiar  influence  here 
ascribed  to  Charles  II  maybe  traced  in  the 
works  of  Humphrey,  Blow^  Wise,  and  their  con- 
temporariei^  in  the  too  evident  aim  at  effect,  and 
the  mannerisms  and  exaggerated  ornaments  which 
characterise  them;  even  the  great  genius  of 
Puroell  did  not  escape  the  effect  of  Charles's  £Em- 
tastic  tastes.  Many  of  las  finest  anthems  are 
disfigured  by  symplionies  of  such  a  kind  as  were 
evidently  invented  merely  to  gratify  the  king's 
desire  for  French  mannerisms.  But  it  was  in 
the  1 8th  century  that  the  lowest  musical  standard 
prevailed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  A  florid 
sing-song  melody,  with  a  trivial  accompaniment, 
was  the  type  to  which  everything  was  sacrificed, 
and  a  rage  set  in  for  objectionable  adaptations 
and  arrangements.  The  works  of  Nares  and 
Kent  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  this  class, 
though  one  worthy  exception  should  be  noticed  in 
Dr.  Boyoe. 

Within  the  last  35  years  choral  communions 
have  been  introduced :  they  had  been  discarded 
at  the  Restoration,  from  which  time  up  to  1840 
the  Communion  Service  was  never  set  to  music 
except  in  so  far  as  parts  of  it,  e.  g.  the  Sanctus, 
and  the  Gloria*  were  aoanged  as  anthems  and 
intnnts.  [E.  H.  D.] 

CATHERINE  GREY,  an  opera  in  3  acts; 
libretto  by  Bunn ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane  Mav  27, 1837,  the  oompossr  himself 
playing  the  Earl  of  HertiTord.  [G.] 

CATLEY,  Aknb,  was  bom  in  1745  ^  <^ 
alley  near  Tower  Hill,  of  very  humble  parents, 
her  father  being  a  hackney  ococ^man,  and  her 
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mother  a  waah&rwomMJi.  Endowed  with  great 
penonal  beauty,  a  ohanning  yoice,  and  a  natural 
talent  for  singing,  the  gained  her  living  at  the 
early  age  of  lo  yean  by  singing  in  the  publio 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  uid  also  for  the 
diversion  of  the  officers  quartered  in  the  Tower. 
When  about  15  years  of  ikge  she  was  apprenticed 
by  her  fiftther  to  William  Bates  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  regular  instruction  in  the  art  of 
singings  Catley  binding  himself  in  the  penalty 
of  £aoo  for  her  due  fnlfilment  of  the  covenants 
in  the  indenture.  She  made  rapid  progress,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1762  made  her  first  appearance 
in  publio  at  Vauxhall  Ghtfdens.  On  Oct.  8  in 
the  same  year  she  i^peared  at  Govent  Garden 
Theatre  as  the  Pastoral  Nymph  fai  Dr.  Dalton's 
alteration  of  Milton's  'Comus.*  Early  in  1763 
she  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Francis  Blake 
Delaval,  a  young  baronet,  who  prevailed  on  her 
to  quit  the  house  of  Bates  and  reside  with  him. 
Derirous  of  obtainiiuf  a  legal  control  over  her, 
Delaval,  in  April  1763,  induced  Bates  to  consent 
to  an  aixangement  for  his  pupil  doing  some  act 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship, 
Delaval  paying  him  the  £200  penalty,  and  also 
the  amount  ot  an  engagement  he  had  entered 
into  for  her  singing  during  the  summer  season  at 
Marylebone  Gwdens.  She  was  then  colourably 
apprenticed  to  Delaval  to  be  tauffht  singing  by 
him.  Application  being  made  to  her  ftbtbar,  who 
was  then  coachman  to  Barclay,  the  quaker,  of 
Cheapside,  for  his  conouirence,  he  consulted  his 
master,  who,  shocked  at  the  iniquity  of  the  trans- 
action, at  once  sent  Oatley  to  his  attorney.  A 
habeas  0Qq>u8  was  obtained  for  Delaval  to  pro- 
duce Anne  Oatley  before  the  Oourt  of  King's 
Bench,  where  the  afiair  being  inquired  into,  the 
Court  ordered  that  DeUval,  Bates,  and  John 
Frayne,  an  attorney  employed  by  Delaval,  should 
be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Mansfield,  denouncing  their  conduct  in 
strongly  indignant  language.  TUej  were  accord- 
ingly tried,  convicted,  and  fined.  Bi  the  summer 
of  1763  Anne  Oatley  fulfilled  her  engagement  at 
Marylebone  Gkffdens,  and  shortly  afWwards  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Macklin,  the  actor,  who  pro- 
cured her  an  engagement  at  Dublin,  where  she 
became  a  great  favourite.  O'Keefifo,  the  dnmiatist, 
who  became  acquainted  with  her  there,  says,  in 
his  amusing  *BeminiBoenofls,* '  She  wore  her  hair 
plain  over  her  forehead  in  an  even  line  almost  to 
her  eyebrows.  This  set  the  £uhion  in  Dublin, 
and  tiie  word  was  with  all  the  ladies  to  have 
their  hair  CaUey-fied*  He  elsewhere  obeerves, 
'She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I 
ever  saw;  the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  the 
smiles  and  dimples  that  played  round  her  lips 
and  cheeks  enchanting.  She  was  eccentric,  but 
had  an  excellent  heart.'  In  1770  she  returned 
to  England,  and  reappeared  at  Covent  (harden 
Theatre  on  Oct.  i  as  Kosetta  in  '  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage.' After  the  season  she  was  again  engaged 
at  Marylebone  Gardens,  where  she  appeared  on 
July  30,  1 771,  and  sang  until  the  dose  of  the 
season.  On  Feb.  6,  1773,  O'Hara's  burletta, 
'The  Golden  Pippin,'  was  produced  at  Covent 
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Garden  Theatre.  Miss  Oatley  perfonned  the 
part  of  Juno  with  a  q»irit  and  humour  that  ex- 
cited the  utmost  applause,  and  was  particularly 
admired  f<»:  her  singing  of  two  of  tiie  songs,  vis. 
'  Push  about  the  jorum,' — the  tune  of  which  ban 
been  used  for  an  almost  endless  numbv  of  comic 
songs,— and  '  Where's  the  m<vtal  can  resist  me  t' 
— ^the  tune  of  which,  slightly  varied,  has  \od^ 
been  aflsodated  with  the  Advent  Hymn.  Having 
amassed  an  independence  Miss  Oatley  retir^ 
firom  public  life  in  1 784.  She  died  Oct.  14, 1 789, 
at  the  house  of  denend  Lascelles  (to  whoon 
she  was  married),  near  Brentford.  Tlie  publio 
|ffints  of  tho  day  eulogised  her  as  a  good 
mother,  a  diaste  wife,  and  an  accomplished 
woman,  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAUItltOY,  FBAvgois  Eitstaohb  du,  Sieur 
de  St.  Fr^min,  bom  at  Gerberoy  near  Beauvaia 
1549,  died  in  Paris  1609;  canon  of  the  Ste. 
Chapelle  and  prior  of  St.  Aloul  de  Provins; 
a  composer  of  great  merit  in  his  day.  He  waa 
appointed  director  of  the  King's  band  in  1569, 
and  continued  in  office  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IK,  Henry  III,  and  Henry  IV.  In  1 599 
the  post  of  Surintendant  de  la  Musique  du  Boi 
was  created  for  him.  He  was  buned  in  the 
Church  des  Grands  Augustins.  A  monument 
(destroyed  in  the  Revolution)  was  erected  to  hia 
memory  by  his  successor  Nicolas  Form^,  with  an 
epitaph  by  his  firiend  Cardinal  du  Perron.  Da 
Caurroy  was  called  by  his  contemporaries '  Prince 
des  profeeseurs  de  musique,'  a  title  he  shared 
with  Orlando  Lasso  and  Palestrina.  His  .com- 
positions indude  'Missa  pro  defunctis,'  perlbnned 
at  the  funerals  of  the  kmgs  of  France  until  the 
1 8th  century ;  one  copy  only  exists  at  the  BihLio- 
thbque  Nationale  in  Paris ;  'PrecesecdeeiastiosB' 
(Paris  1609),  'Precum  eodesiasticarum  lib.  a* 
(Paris  1609),  and,  published  by  his  grandn^ew 
Andr^  Pitu-t^ '  Fantaisies '  in  3,  4, 5,  and  6  parts 
(Paris  161  o)  and  'Melanges  de  musique '  (Paris 
161  o)  from  which  Bumey  prints  in  his  3rd  Tolnme 
a  NoSl  in  four  parts.  Du  Caurroy  has  been 
credited  with  the  airs  'Charmante  Gabridle* 
and  '  Vive  Henri  IV.'  [M.  0.  a] 

CAUSTON,  Thomas,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Hoyal  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  He  contributed  to  the  curious 
collection  published  by  John  Day,  the  eminent 
printer,  in  1560,  in  separate  parts,  under  the  title 
of  'Certain  Notes,  set  forth  in  four  and  three 
parts,  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion,  and 
Evening  Prayer* ;  he  was  also  a  contributor  to 
the  collection  of  psalm  tunee  published  by  Day 
in  1563  under  the  title  of  'The  whde  Psalmes 
In  foure  parts,  which  may  be  sung  to  all  musical 
instruments.'  Some  of  ms  compositions  are  still 
extant.  '  They  are  remaricable  for  purity  of  part 
writing  and  flowi^  mdody,  dosdy  resembling 
the  style  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  the  great  church 
composer  of  a  later  period.'  Oiuston  died  Oct. 
38,  1569.  A  'Venite  exultemus,'  and  a  Com- 
munion servioe  by  him  were  reprinted  \j  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Jebb  some  years  since.        [W.  H.  H.] 

OAUVINI,  an  Italian  singer,  described  bj 
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Lord  Mouni-Edgcumbe  m  '»  veiy  pretty  woman 
and  pleasmg  actrea/  who  appeared  about  1811, 
in  '  Coal  fan  tutte.'  Another  singer  of  tHe  same 
name,  perhaps  her  husband,  whom  the  same 
critic  c^dls  *  a  very  respectable  tenor/  appeared 
with  her  in  that  opera,  with  Tramezsani  and 
Kaldi,  all  new  to  the  English  stage.  They  joined 
the  party,  including  Morelli,  B^idnotti,  Collini, 
and  the  youthful  Miss  Stephens,  which  was  driven 
by  Cataiani  to  secede  to  tne  Pantheon.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  the  Canyinis.  [J.  H.J 

CAVAILL^  the  name  of  several  generations 
of  distinguished  organ  builders  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  present  eminent  member  of  this 
family  is  Abistids  Gavaill^  •  Ck)!^  bom  at 
Montpellier,  181 1.  The  name  of  Col  was  that 
of  his  grandmother.  In  1833  he  went  to  Paris, 
to  see  what  progress  was  being  made  in  his  art, 
but  without  the  intention  of  establishing  himself 
there.  Hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  com- 
petition for  the  construction  of  a  large  organ  fer 
the  royal  church  of  St.  Denis,  he  detennined  to 
send  in  a  tender,  although  only  two  days  remained 
for  preparing  it.  When  called  up  before  the 
committee  he  gave  them  such  interesting  ex- 
planations of  his  plans  that  they  decided  to 
accept  his  tender.  Barker^s  pneumatic  lever 
was  first  used  in  this  organ.  He  thus  became 
established  in  Paris,  buQt  the  fine  organ  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  many  others  in  the  capital  and 
iu  the  provinces.  [  v .  dk  P.] 

CAVACCIO,  GiovAKNi,  bom  ait  Bergamo 
about  1556,  was  for  a  time  singer  at  the  court 
of  Munich,  and  after  visiting  I^me  and  Venice 
settled  in  his  native  town  as  maestro  at  the 
Cathedral.  Thence  after  33  years  service  he 
was  called  to  be  maestro  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Home,  where  he  remained  iaU.  his  death, 
Aug.  II,  1626.  Cavacdo  contributed  to  a  col- 
lection of  Psalms,  dedicated  in  1 59  2  to  Palestrina. 
His  works  are  Magnificats,  Psidms,  Madrigals, 
etc.,  1581-1611.  (See  list  in  F^tis).  Some  of 
his  pieces  are  found  in  the  '  Parnassus  musicus  * 
of  Bergameno.  [6.] 

CAVALIEEI,  Bmilio  dk^  was  a  Roman 
gentleman  of  good  family  and  fine  musical  per- 
ceptions. He  was  bom  about  the  year  1550, 
and  died  some  time  at  least  before  the  end  oC 
the  1 6th  century,  for  his  most  important  work, 
'  La  Bappresentazione  di  Anima  e  di  Gorpo,*  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  im  1600,  and  aU  the 
accounts  of  him  agree  in  stating  that  it  was 
never  performed  in  his  lifetime.  He  spent  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand dei  Medicis,  who  appointed  him  to  the 
quaintly-named  office  of  'Inspector-General  of 
toe  Artiste*  at  Florence.  There  he  lived  upon 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Giovanni  Bardi  of  Ver- 
nio,  Giulio  Oaccini,  Vincenzo  Galflei,  Peri,  Corsi, 
and  Binuccini,  a  group  of  accomplished  artists 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  bent  upon  freeing 
music  from  the  trammels  of  the  *  stile  oeservato, 
and  bringing  about  some  better  result  from  the 
union  of  instruments,  poetry,  and  the  human 
voice  than  had  xxp  to  ikeir  time  been  achieved. 
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Cavalieri,  then,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
jeotors  of  instrumental  accompaniment,  and 
among  the  first  to  en^loy  that  early  form  of  it 
whidi  goes  by  the  liame  of  the  Basso  Continue,  . 
with  %ures  and  signs  attached  to  gcode  the 
different  instruments  in  filling  up  uie  inter* 
mediate  parts.  Alessandro  Guidotti,  who  pub- 
lished 'La  Bappresentazione  di  Anima  e  di 
Corpo,'  altar  the  death  of  its  ^author,  thus  ex- 
plains the  system  of  the  *  Basso  figurato': — 'I 
numeri  plccoli  posti  sopra  le  note  del  basso  con- 
tinuato  per  suonare,  significano  le  consonanze  e 
le  dissonanze  di  tal  numero,  come  il  3  terza,  U  4 
quarto,  e  cosi  di  mano  in  mano.'  Cavalieri  did 
not  attempt  to  elaborate  the  accompaniment  thus 
suggested;  a  great  deal  was  stiU  left  to  the 
players  themselves,  just  as  in  the  plain-song 
the  underlying  parts  were  filled  in  bv  what  in 
England  was  known  as  *  descant,'  and  m  Italy  as 
'B  Contrapunto  della  Mente.*  Not  the  less, 
however,  did  the  labours  of  Cavalieri  and  his 
contemporaries  constitute  at  once  a  starting-point 
and  a  stride  in  art.  He  was  also  among  the 
earliest  employers  of  vocal  ornaments,  such  as 
the  gruppetto  or  groppolo,  the  monadiina,  the 
cimbalo,  and  perhaps  the  trillo.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  last-mentioned 
was  the  true  'shake* ;  that  is  to  say,  a  rapid 
oscillation  between  two  tones  or  semitones;  or 
whether  it  was  only  a  certain  vibratory  produc- 
tion of  the  voice,  probably  considered  an  deganoe 
in  eariy  times,  but  now  more  fitly  estimated  as 
a  fault  common  among  bad  singers,  and  known 
as  the  'tremdo.'     [Shake  ;  Trsmolo.] 

A  dramatic  tendency  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  desire  to  make  vocal  and  instmmental  music 
subservient  to  the  Dlpstration  of  words,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Cavalieri  should 
have  produced  musical  dramas.  Of  these  he 
composed  four — H  Satire,  La  disperazione  di 
Fileno,  B  giuooo  della  cieca^  and  La  Bappresen- 
tazione, mentioned  already.  They  were  one  and 
all  of  them  arrangements  of  words  provided  by 
Laura  Guidiocioni,  an  accomplished  lady  of  the 
Lucchesini  family.  Of  these  works  the  last- 
named  only  has  been  edited,  as  stated  above,  by 
Guidotti  of  Bologna.  [£.  H.  P.J 

CAVALIERI,  Kathabdta,  dramatic  singer, 
bom  at  Wahring,  Vieama,  1 761.  At  a  very  early 
age  she  was  placed  under  Salieri  by  some  wealthy 
connoisseurs  who  had  heard  her  sing  in  church, 
and  in  1775,  when  barely  14,  was  engaged  at 
the  Italian  Opera.  A  year  later  the  Emperor 
Joseph  founded  a  German  Opera,  to  which  she 
was  transferred.  As  Cavalieri  never  sang  out  of 
Vienna  her  name  is  almost  unknown  elsewhere, 
but  Mozart'a  approval  stamps  her  as  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank.  In  one  ef  his  letters  (1785)  he  says 
'  she  was  a  singer  of  whom  Germany  might  well 
be  proud*;  and  it  was  for  her  he  composed  the 
part  of  Constance  in  the  '  EntfUhrung,'  the  so- 
prano part  in  *  Davidde  penitente,'  that  of '  Mad. 
bilberklang'  in  the  'Schauspiel-Director,'  and  the 
air  'Mi  tradi'  in ' Don  Giovanni,*  on  its  first  re- 
presentation at  Vienna^  May  7,  1788.    Salieri 
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oalled  her  his  favourite  pupil,  and  wrote  tihe 
principal  parts  of  several  operas  for  her.  She 
sang  in  nearly  all  the  oratorios  ptxluced  by  the 
Tod£unstler-»Dcietat  (now  the  Haydn -Verein), 
and  maintained  her  popularity  to  the  last, 
affainst  many  eminent  singers.  Her  voice  was 
of  oonsiderable  compass,  and  she  was  a  culti- 
vated musician.  8he  made  up  for  her  want  of 
personal  attractions  by  her  faftrfnating  manners. 
She  was  compelled  m>m  over-exertion  to  retire 
when  in  the  prime  of  life  (1793),  and  died  June 
30,  1801.  [C.  F.  P.] 

C AYALLI,  PiBTBO  Tbavobsoo,  eminent  com- 
poser of  the  1 7th  century,  bom  at  Orema,  Venice, 
in  1599  ^  1600.  His  real  name  was  Caletti- 
Bruni,  and  he  Uxk  tlukt  of  Cavalli  from  his 
patron.  In  1617  he  became  singer  in  the  choir 
of  St.Mark*s  under  Monteverde ;  in  1640  organist 
of  th^  second  organ,  in  65  organist  of  the  first 
orgaA  in  that  church;  in  68  chapel-master, 
and  on  Jan.  14,  76,  he  died.  Of  his  church* 
music  nothing  hM  been  published  beyond  a 
Mass,  Psalms,  and  Antiphons„  for  a  to  i  a  voices 
(Venice,.  1656),  and  Vespers  for  8  voices  (ib. 
1 675).  Santini  possessed  a  Requiem  of  his  (sung 
at  Gavallfs  funeral)  for  8  voicet  in  MS.  His 
operas  were  very  numerous.  He  began  to  write 
for  the  theatre  in  1637,  and  continued  so  to  do 
for  32  years.  There  were  then  five  theatres  in 
Venice,  and  Oavalli  was  fully  employed.    F^tis 

5ive8  a  list^evidently  incomplete— of  39  pieces, 
n  1660  he  was  called  to  Paris  for  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  produced  his  opera  of  *  Xerse' 
in  the  Grand  GalleiT  of  the  Louvre;  to  Paris 
again  in  1663  for  tLe  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees^ 
when  he  brought  out  'Ercole  amante' ;  and  to 
Innspruck  for  the  Ute  on  the  reception  of  Queen 
Christina.  His  wife  belonged  to  the  SonnnenI 
fieunily;  he  g^w  rich  and  eigoyc^d  the  esteem 
and  affisction  of  his  feUow-citiTens.  He  took 
the  opera  from  the  hands  of  Monteverde,  and 
maintained  it  with  much  dramatic  power  and 
with  a  force  of  rhythm  before  unknown.  An  air 
by  Cavalli  and  some  fit«ments  will  be  found  in 
Bumey*s  *  History,*  vol.  iv.  [G.] 

CAVATINA  origmally  signMed  a  short  song, 
but  has  been  fr^uently  applied  to  a  smooUi 
melodious  air,  forming  part  of  a  grand  scena  or 
movement.  Thus  Mozart's  noble  soena  '  Andro- 
meda' conmiences  with  a  recitative  *  Ah,  lo 
previdi!'  followed  by  an  Aria»  Allegro,  then 
more  recitatives  in  several  tempi>.  and  laatly 
a  Cavatina,  Andantino  :•»- 


Several  examples  of  cavatine  may  be  found  in 
Bellini's  •  Sonnambula,'  Meyerbeer's  '  Ugonotti,' 
and  other  well-known  operas.     The  word  is 
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sometimes  osed  for  a  complete  1^  or  wong,  as  in 
Gounod's  'Bomeo' — 'L'amonr!  oui  son  ardemr 
a  trouble*;  and  in 'Faust' — '  Salve  dimora.'  In 
the  frdl  score  of  Mendeh»ohn's  'St.  Paul'  'Be  thon 
fruthful  unto  death '  is  called  a  cavatina,  bat  in 
the  vocal  scores  it  is  described  as  an  aria.  Bee- 
thoven has  given  this  title  to  the  second  alow 
movement.  Adagio  moUo  espresaivo,  in  his  great 
Quartet  in  Bb  (op.130),  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  individual  pieces  to  be  found  in  all  lus  works. 
It  consiBts  of  a  song  in  two  strains  in  E  flat  and 
A  flat,  an  episode  in  E  flat  minor  (expressive  €i 
the  deepest  distress,  and  marked  in  the  autograph 
Beklenmt— choked  with  grief),  and  a  return  to 
the  original  strain.  [W.  H.  C] 

CAVENDISH,  MiOHAiL,  was  the  composer 
of  a  set  of  *  Ayres  for  four  Voyoee,'  published 
in  1599.  He  contributed  a  madrigal — 'Conie, 
gentle  swaines* — to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,* 
1 601,  and  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they  are 
song  in  Churches  composed  into  foure  parts,' 
published  in  1592  by  Thomas  Este.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAZZATI,  Maurizio,  bom  at  Mantua  about 
1620,  died  there  1677,  appointed  in  1657  Chapel- 
master  of  San  Petronio  m  Boloffna.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1674  ^^  account  of  a  violent  quarrel 
with  Aresti,  organist  of  the  same  church,  who  had 
severely  crifddMd  the  Kyrie  in  a  mass  of  Cazzati^s. 
His  voluminous  compositions  (for  list  see  F^tb) 
comprise  masses,  psalms,  and  motets,  besides 
canzonets  and  airs.  One  of  his  motets  'Sunt 
breves  mundi  Ro8» '  wasprinted  in  Ballard'soollec- 
tion  for  1 712,  and  other  pieces  in  Profe's  'Geist- 
Hcher  Omcerten '  (Leipsic  1 641 ).         [M.  0.  C] 

CECILIA,  ST.,  Vntanr  and  Mabttr,  was  a 
young  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  who,  being 
educated  in  the  Christian  £uth,  vowed  to  lead  a 
celibate  life  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  service 
of  religion.  She  was,  however,  compelled  by  her 
parents  to  marry  Valerianus,  a  young  Roman 
noble  and  a  Pagan^  with  whom  she  prevailed  so 
much  as  not  only  to  induce  him  to  respect  her 
vow,  but,  with  his  brother,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  Seized  and  brought  before  the 
Pagan  authorities,  and  refusing  to  abjure  thdr 
fikitii,  they  were  condemned  to  death,  the  brothers 
being  decapitated,  and  the  virgin-wife  placed  in 
a  di^  bath  with  fire  beneath,  which  ndling  to 
terminate  her  existence  as  rapidly  as  her  per- 
secutors desired,  thev  sent  an  executioner  to 
despatch  her  by  severmg  her  head  from  her  body. 
These  events  occurred  at  Rome  about  229.  under 
Alexander  Severus,  according  to  most  writers, 
although  some  state  them  to  have  happened  in 
Sicily  under  Marcus  Aurelius  between  1 76  and 
180.  Her  house  at  Rome,  where  she  was  put  to 
death,  was  converted  into  a  church,  cr  a  cmurdi 
was  buih  over  it^  to  which  in  821  her  remains, 
with  those  of  her  husband  and  brother  and  other 
martyrs  were  translated.  This  church  was  re- 
paired and  sumptuously  embellished  in  1599,  and 
a  monument  of  the  saint  erected. 
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St.  Cedlia  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  tute- 
lary saint  of  music  and  musicians,  but  the  period 
at  which  she  was  first  so  looked  upon  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  There  is  a  tradition  that  an  angel 
by  whom  she  was  visited  was  attracted  to  earth 
by  the  charms  of  her  singing,  but  when  it  origi- 
nated is  equally  unknown.  Early  writers  make 
no  mention  of  her  skill  in  music ;  even  as  late 
as  1594  a  long  Italian  poem  by  Castelletti,  en- 
titled *  La  Trionfatrice  Cecilia,  Yergine  e  Martire 
Komana,*  was  published  at  Florence,  which  does 
not  allude  to  it.  It  is  certain  however  that 
nearly  a  century  before  she  had  been  considered 
as  Music's  patroness,  for  in  150a  a  musical  society 
was  established  inLouvain,  tiie  statutes  of  which 
were  submitted  to  the  magistrate  for  his  sanction. 
The  founders  desired  to  place  the  new  association 
under  the  patronage  of  '  St.  Job,*  but  the  magis- 
state  decided  that  it  should  be  put  under  the 
audioes  of  St.  Cecilia. 

For  a  very  long  time  the  custom  of  celebrating 
upon  St.  Cecilia's  festival  (Nov.  22)  the  praise  of 
music  by  musical  performances  existed  in  various 
countries,  and  many  associations  were  formed  for 
the  purpose.  The  earliest  of  such  associations 
of  which  any  notice  has  been  found  was  estab- 
lished in  1 571,  at  Evreuz  in  Normandy,  under 
the  title  of  'lie  Puy  de  Musique.'  A  solemn 
celebration  of  vespers  and  complin  took  place 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  vigil ;  high  mass,  ves- 
pers and  complin  were  performed  on  the  feast 
day,  and  a  requiem  mass  for  the  souls  of  departed 
founders  on  the  morrow.  A  banquet  was  given 
after  mass  on  the  feast  day,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best  motets,  part-songs,  airs, 
«nd  sonnets.  The  best  ccnnpoeers  of  Uie  day 
were  competitors  for  these  prizes,  and  amongst 
those  who  obtained  them  are  found  the  names 
of  Orlando  de  Lasso,  Eustache  du  Caurroy,  and 
Jacques  Salmon. 

It  was  a  century  later  before  any  similar  asso- 
ciation was  r^jularly  established  in  England.  In 
1683  a  body  of  persons  known  as  'The  Musical 
Society,*  hdd  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  cele- 
brations. Their  practice  was  to  attend  Divine 
worship'  (usually  at  St.  Bride*s  church),  when  a 
choral  service  and  anthem  with  orchestrsd  accom- 
paniments (often  composed  expressly  for  the 
festival),  were  performed  by  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  musicians,  and  a  sermon,  usually 
in  defence  of  cathedral  music,  was  preached. 
They  then  repaired  to  another  place  (commonly 
Stationers*  Hall),  where  an  ode  in  praise  of  music^ 
written  and  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
was  performed,  after  which  they  sat  down  to  an 
entertainment.  These  odes  were  written  by 
Dryden  (1687  and  1697),  Shadwell,  Congreve, 
D' Urfey,  Hughes,  and  other  less-known  writers, 
and  composed  by  Henry  Purcell  (1683  and  1692), 
Blow  (1084,  1691,  1695,  and  1700),  Dtaghi,  Eo- 
des,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  and  others  of  lesser  note. 
Puxx^  produced  for  1694  his  'Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  D,*  and  Blow  his  for  1695.  These 
celebrations  were  kept  uninterruptedly  (with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1686,  1688,  and  1689) 
until  1 703,  after  which  they  were  hdd  only  ooca- 
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rionaUy.  Pope  wrote  his  fine  ode  in  1 708,  but  it 
was  not  set  to  music  until  1730,  and  then  in 
an  altered  and  abbreviated  form  by  Dr.  Greene, 
as  the  exercise  for  his  doctor's  degree.  It  was 
first  set  in  its  original  form  about  1757  by  Wil- 
liam Walond,  organist  of  Chichester  cathedral, 
and  at  a  much  later  period  by  Dr.  Thomas  Busby. 
In  1736  Handel  reset  Dryden's  'Alexander's 
Feast^'  originally  composed  in  1697  by  Jeremiah 
Clark,  and  in  1739  Dryden*s  first  ode,  originally 
set  in  1687  by  Ihughi.  Odes  were  comp^ed  at 
various  periods  by  Drs.  Pepusch  and  Boyoe,  by 
Feeting,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  others. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  London  celebra- 
tions were  established  similar  meetings  were  held 
at  Oxford,  for  which  odes  were  written  by  Addi- 
son, Yalden,  and  others,  and  set  by  Blow,  Daniel 
Purcell,  etc.  These  meetings  were  continued  until 
1 708,  and  perhaps  later.  Other  places  followed 
the  example,  as  Winchest^ ,  Gloucester,  Devizes, 
and  Salisbury.  At  the  latter  place,  in  1748 
(the  time  of  holding  it  having  previously  been 
changed),  the  meeti^  was  extended  to  two  days, 
and  gradually  developed  into  the  modem  musical 
festival,  oratorios  being  performed  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  morning,  ana  secular  concerts  at  the 
Assembly  Boom  in  the  evening. 

There  are  some  records  of  a  musical  celebration 
having  taken  place  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1695,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  iSth 
centu^  sevenil  took  place  in  St.  Patrick's  cathe- 
dral, Dublin. 

In  Paris  some  years  since  it  was  the  custom  to 
have  a  solenm  mass  performed  in  the  fine  church 
of  St.  Eustache  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  of  Artist  Musicians.  On 
these  occasions  a  new  mass,  composed  expresslv 
by  some  eminent  musician,  was  usually  pr<>ducea. 
Amongst  those  who  wrote  such  masses  were 
Adolph  Adam,  Niedermeyer  (1849),  Dietsch, 
Gounod  (1855),  and  Ambroise  Thomas  (1857). 

Musical  celeb  ations  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  are 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  various  periods 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  dsewhere.  Spolur  com- 
posed a  '  Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia*  for  the  Cecilian 
Society  at  Cassel  in  1823,  and  Moritz  Haupimann 
another  for  the  same  society  in  the  following  year. 

It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fiict  of  St. 
Cecilia  having  long  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
poets  and  painters .  from  Chaucer  to  Barry  Corn- 
wall, frt>m  Bafiaelle  to  Delaroche,  her  story  has 
frequently  been  set  forth  in  verse  and  on 
canvas.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CELESTINO,  Elioio,  a  violin-pUyer,  bom  at 
Bome,  1739.  Bumey  heard  him  in  that  city  in 
1 770,  and  considered  him  the  best  Boman  violinist 
of  the  period.  In  1776  he  began  to  travel,  and 
settled  in  1781  at  Ludwigslust  in  Mecklenburg, 
as  leader  of  the  Ducal  Imnd,  which  post  he  re- 
tained till  his  death  in  i8ia.  When  sixty  years 
of  age,  Celestino  came  to  England,  and  met  with 
considerable  success.  In  Preston*s  Catalogue 
(London,  1797),  we  find  of  his  composition  Six 
Sonatas  for  a  Violin  and  Bass  (op.  9),  and  three 
Duos  k  Yiolino  e  Yioloncello  (London,  Clementi, 
1798).  ^  JP.D.^ 
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CELLO,  a  oontnotioii  of  Violovokllo. 

CEMBAL  D*AMORE  transUted  !a  'harpBi- 
chord  of  love/  but  acoording  to  Adlung  ('  Musica 
Mechanica  *)»  t^ia  inatniment  did  not  belong  to  the 
davioembalo  or  harpsichord  genua,  bat  to  that  of 
the  daviohcnrd.  The  stringSy  he  states,  were  as 
long  again  as  in  the  ordinary  daviohOTd,  and  the 
tangents  which  produced  the  tone  from  the  strings, 
instead  of  touching  them  near  to  their  left-hand 
terminations,  made  the  impact  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  their  whole  length  between  the  bridges, 
of  which  there  were  two  matead  of  one  as  in  the 
clavichord,  and  two  soundboards  of  unequal  forms 
and  dimensions.  Both  halves  of  the  strings  were 
thus  set  in  vibration  simultaneously,  which  ne- 
cessitated the  use  of  a  different  damping  contriv- 
ance to  the  simple  one  of  the  davichord.  In  the 
cembal  d'amore  the  strings  lay  upon  the  damp- 
ing doth,  instead  of  its  being  woven  between 
them,  and  small  wooden  uprights  supported  it. 
The  strings  were  therefore  damped  when  at  rest ; 
when  raiMd  upwards  by  the  tangents  they  were 
firee  to  vibrate,  and  remained  so  as  long  as  the 
keys  were  pressed  down.  The  form  of  a  cembal 
d*amore  was  that  of  an  English  spinet  with  the 
keyboard  to  the  right  hand  of  the  player  instead 
of  the  left,  thus  reversing  the  extension  of  the 
instrument  laterallv.  Adlung  attributed  to  it 
more  tone  than  the  ordinary  davichord,  and 
more  capability  of  hebend  effect  by  the  gently 
reiterated  movement  of  the  key.  But  too  mu(^ 
pressure  on  the  key  would  affect  the  intonation 
as  in  a  clavichord.  In  estimating  its  dynamic 
power  he  places  the  cembal  d*amore  £ur  behind 
the  pianoforte,  though  beyond  the  clavichord. 
Mattheson  (Critica  Musica)  refers  to  it  and  to  a 
cAralld  between  the  Florentine  (pianoforte)  and 
Freiberg  (cembal  d*amore)  in  a  bantering  tone. 
Gottfiried  Silbermann  of  Freiberg  (1683-1753) 
invented  it,  and  Hahnd  of  Meissen  attempted 
to  improve  it  by  adding  a  ' (destine'  register. 
Others,  as  Oppelmann  and  Hasse  ef  Hamburgh 
made  the  instrument. 

Through  the  even  series  of  overtones  being 
banished  by  the  contact  with  the  first,  or  node 
at  the  half  length  of  the  string,  the  quality  of 
tone  or  timbre  must  have  tended  towards  that 
of  the  clarinet.  The  Bev.  J.  R.  Cotter,  of  Don- 
ou^hmore  Bectoiy,  Cork,  between  the  years  1 840 
and  1865  endeavoured  to  obtain  this  effect  from 
a  pianoforte  which  he  had  constructed  in  Messrs. 
Broadwoods*  workshops,  by  making  a  'striking 
place  *  at  the  middle  of  the  vibrating  length  of 
string.  In  this,  the  Lyrachord,  as  he  named  it, 
the  clarinet  quality  was  a  prominent  diaracter- 
istio.  [A.  J.  H.] 

'  CEMBALO  or  Cdcbalo  (Italian),  a  dulcimer, 
an  old  European  name  of  which,  with  unimportant 
phonetic  variations,  was  Cymbal.  According  to 
Mr.  Carl  Engd  this  ancient  instrument  is  at  the 
present  day  odled  cymhaly  by  the  Poles,  and  cym- 
bofom  by  the  Magyars.  Ilie  derivation  of  cembalo 
is  from  the  Greek  idnfirj  (Latin  cymha),  a  hollow 
vessd ;  and  with  the  Greeks  tntfifiaXa  were  small 
cymbals,  a  laxger  form  of  this  ringing  instrument 
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being  well  known  in  modem  military  baodi. 
These  cymbals  and  bells  in  the  middle  ages  were 
regarded  as  dosdjr  allied,  and  rows  of  bells  of 
different  sizes,  tiniinnabula  or  glockentpid,  wen 
also  called  cymbalcL  Virdung  (151 1)  names 
zynAdn  and  glocken  (cymbals  and  beQs)  to- 
gether. It  was  most  likely  the  bell-like  t<me  of 
the  wire  strings  struck  by  the  hammers  of  the 
dulcimer  that  attracted  to  it  the  name  of  cymbal 
or  oembala  It  is  explained  here,  however,  not 
only  for  the  meaning  dulcimer,  but  for  the 
fr^uent  use  of  the  word  'cembalo*  by  composers 
who  wrote  figured  basses,  and  its  em^oyment  by 
them  as  an  abbreviation  of  davioembalo.  The 
dulcimer,  or  cembalo,  with  keys  added,  became 
the  davioembalo.  In  course  of  time  the  first  two 
ayllables  being;  for  oonvenienoe  or  from  idleness 
in  speaking  or  writing,  dropped,  'cembalo*  also 
was  used  to  designate  l^e  keyed  instrument,  that 
IS,  the  clavicembalo  or  harpsichord — ^just  as  oello 
in  the  present  day  frequently  stands  for  vidonoello. 
In  the  famous  Passacaille  of  J.  S.  Bach, '  cembalo' 
occurs  where  we  should  now  write '  manual,*  there 
being  a  separate  pedal  part.  [See  Pedal.]  But 
we  Imow  from  Forkd  that  Bach  used  a  double 
'  fliigel '  or  clavicembalo,  having  two  keyboards  and 
obbligato  pedals,  as  wdl  as  the  ofgan  with  pedals. 
There  is  a  story  in  the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio 
of  one  Dion,  who  being  asked  to  sinff,  said  he 
would  if  he  had  a  cembalo.  The  eariy  date  of  tJ^ 
quotation  (i353>3)  has  led  to  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  musical  authorities  as  to  the  in- 
strument that  was  meant.  Bumev  leans  to  a 
tambour  de  basque,  a  tambourine,  which  by  some 
caprice  had  been  designated,  some  time  or  other, 
cembalo.  Dr.  Rimbault  (Pianoforte,  p.  36)  noain- 
tains  that  it  was  a  small  clavichord^  but  for  this 
explanation  the  date  is  almost  too  eariy.  The 
opinion  of  F^tis,  that  it  was  a  duldmer,  is  prob- 
ably the  true  one.   [HABF8IOHOBD.]      [A.«f.H.] 

CENEBENTOLA,  LA,  opera  on  the  story  of 
Cinderella,  by  Bossini,  libretto  by  Feretti ;  pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  Yalle  in  Bome  at  the 
carnival,  181 7,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
(much  mutilated),  Jan.  8,  1820,  and  at  the 
Th^tre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  June  8,  182a.  Its 
&vourite  numbers  are  *Miei  rampoUi,*  'Un 
segroto  d'importanza,*  and  '  Non  piu  mesta.* 

'CinderelLn  .  .  .  with  the  music  by  Bossini* 
was  produced  in  Eng^lish  at  Covent  Garden. 
April  13,  1830;  but  it  was  a  mere  pastiodo* 
the  mu^o  b^ng  made  up  from  '  C}enerentola,' 
•  Armida,*  '  Maometto,'  and  *  William  Tell.'  No 
better  adaptation  has  yet  been  made.  [G.] 

CEBONE,  DoMSNioo  Pietro,  priest,  bom  at 
Beigamo,  1566,  migrated  to  Spain  in  1591,  and 
entered  the  chapel  of  Philip  11  in  1593.  In 
1608  he  left  Spain  for  Naples,  where  he  beloiwed 
to  the  Chapd  Boyal,  and  was  living  in  1613. 
His  daim  to  mention  is  his  treatise  '  £1  Mdopeo,* 
a  folio  volume,  in  Spanish,  of  22  books  uid  1160 
pages  of  small  print  (Naples,  1613),  a  work, 
according  to  the  account  of  F^tis,  valuable  in 
some  respects,  but  tedious,  confused,  and  unequal 
to  an  astonishing  degree.    It  is  founded  on  the 
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system  of  Zarlmo;  indeed  there  Is  eome  reaeorn 
to  believe  thai  it  is  »  mere  redaction  of  a  work 
with  the  same  title  which  Zarlino  speaks  of  as 
having  completed  in  MS.,  but  which  has  totally 
disappeared.  The  whole  edition  of  Oerones 
work  is  said  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  except  13 
oopies,  one  of  which  is  in  the  F^tin  library  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Boyale  de  Belgique,  No.  5340.  [G.] 

OEBTON,  Pubbk,  a  French  musician  of  the 
first  half  of  the  i6th  centuiy ;  master  of  the 
chdr  at  the  Saint  Chapelle,  Fans;  mentioned 
by  Rabelais  in  the  Nouveau  prologue  to  the  and 
book  of  Pantagruel.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
by  F^tis.  They  indnde  31  Psalms  (1546); 
another  collection  of  the  same  (155a) ;  3  Masses 
(i5i>S);  iMa8s(X558);  i Requiem.  A  Magnificat 
of  his  is  found  in  a  collection  of  8  (Canticimi 
B.  M.  Vliginis  etc  1559),  and  many  of  his 
motets  are  included  in  the  ooUections^f  Attaignant 
(»533-49)#  Susato  (Antwerp,  1543-50),  Phal^se 
(Louvain,  1558),  and  Cipriani  (Venice,  1544). 
In  the  'OoUeotion  of  Ancient  Church  Music 
printed  by  the  Motet  Society*  (1843),  a  piece 
mr  Oerton  is  given  for  a  trebles  and  tenor,  to 
^iglish  words,  which  is  very  melodious  and 
graceful,  and  with  -a  marked  chaiacter  of  its 
own.  [G.] 

CERVETTO.  The  aame  of  two  Mninent  vie- 
lonoello  players  of  the  last  century. 

I.  ItwastheBobriquek>fGuooMoBAS8iyi,bom 
in  Italy  i68a.  He  came  to  England  and  joined 
the  orchestra  of  Drury  Lane ina738.  The  cello 
was  not  then  known  in  England,  butOervetto, 
though  his  tone  is  said  to  have  been  coarse  and 
his  execution  not  remarkable,  made  it  a  popular 
instrument.  Probably  there  was  sometliing 
genial  and  attractive  in  the  personality  of  the 
man.  He  had  a  very  large  nose,  and  it  was  -a 
favourite  joke  to  call  to  him  from  the  gallerv, 
'Play  up,  nosey' — an  expression  still  heard  m 
the  theatres.  That  he  was  a  man  of  humour 
is  shewn  by  an  anecdote  given  in  the  books. 
Garriok  was  playing  a  drunken  man,  and  ended 
by.  throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  At  this 
moment,  the  house  bdng  quite  still,  Cervetto 
gave  a  long  and  loud  yawn,  on  whidi  Garrick 
started  up,  and  coming  to  the  footlights  de- 
manded furiously  what  ne  meant.  'I  beg  your 
pardon,*  said  Cervetto,  'but  I  always  gape  when 
I  am  particularly  enjoying  mvsolf.'  He  became 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  died  January  14, 
1783,  over  100,  leaving  j6ao,ooo  to  his  son. 

a.  Jambs,  who  was  bom  in  London  1758  or  9. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  when  11  years  ofd 
at  a  concert  at  the  Ha3rmarket  Theatre,  when 
all  the  performers  were  children.  Among  them 
were  Giardini  (11),  Gertrude  Schmahling  (9) — 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Madame  Mara,  but 
then  a  violin  player — ^and  Miss  Bumey,  sister  of 
the  authoress  of  *  Evelina.*  (Pohl's  'Haydn  in 
London,*  339.)  Up  to  the  death  of  his  faUier  he 
plaved  at  uie  professional  concerts  and  other 
orchestras  of  the  day,  Crosdill  being  his  only 
rival ;  but  after  that  event  he  retired  upon  his 
fortune,  and  died  Feb.  5,  1837,  leaving  a  few 
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unimportaait  pieces  for  his  instroment  behind 
him,  [G.] 

CESn,  AirroHio^  was  an  ecclesiastic,  a  native 
of  Arezzo  according  to  Baini,  whom  F^tis  follows, 
but  of  Florence  according  to  Adami.  He  was 
bom  about  i6ao,  and  in  due  course  became  a 
pupil  of  Carissiim.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  papal  choir  on  Jan.  i,  1660.  Bertini  says 
that  ne  was  subsequently  Maestro  di  Cappella  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

The  bent  of  Cesti*s  g^us  was  towards  the 
theatre,  and  he  did  much  for  the  progress  of  the 
musical  drama  in  Italy.  Bertini  says  of  him— > 
'Contribui  molto  -ai  progressi  del  teatro  dram- 
matico  in  Italia,  riformando  la  monotona  sal- 
/modia  che  allovavi  regnava,  e  transportando  ed 
adattando  al  teatro  le  cantate  inventate  dal  suo 
maestro  per  la  chiesa.*  That  he  owed  much  to 
his  master  Carissimi,  as  he  did  to  his  contempo- 
rary CavaUi,  whose  operas  were  then  in  vogue  at 
Venice,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  deserves 
to  be  dismissed  as  the  plagiarist  of  either  of 
them  is  untrue. 

AUaoci  gives  the  following  list  of  the  operas 
of  Cesti — L*Orontea ;  Cesare  Amante ;  La  Don  ; 
Uto;  La  Schiava  fortunata;  G^enserioo:  this 
last  work  he  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  and 
it  was  finished  by  Bomenico  Partenio.  To 
these  F6tis  adds  Argene,  Argia>  and  H  Porno 
d*Oro.  Bertini  and  Gerber  say  that  he  set 
Guarini*s  '  Pastor  Fido*  to  music,  but  the  work 
•is  not  known  to  exist.  Dr.  Bumey  has  pre- 
served a  scene  from  'UQrontea*  in  his  History 
of  Music,  and  Hawkins  has  done  the  like  by  a 
pretty  little  duet  for  soprano  and  bass,  caUed 
<Cara  e  doloe  h  libert^.^  The  Abb^  Santini 
had  a  collection  of  his  chamber  pieces,  and  the 
score  of  his  Don ;  some  of  his  canasonets  were 
published  in  London  by  Pignani  in  1665 ;  and 
there  is  a  solitary  sacred  motet  by  him  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CEVALLOS,  Fbanoisoo,  Spanish  composer 
frtim  1535  to  157a,  canon  and  musical  diroctor 
of  the  cathedral  at  Burgos.  Among  his  com- 
positions scattered  throughout  Spain,  may  be 
mentioned  a  fine  mass  in  the  church  'Del  Pilar* 
at  Saragossa,  and  a  motet  *  Inter  vestibulum  *  in 
Eslava's  Lira  Sacra  Hispafia.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHACONNE  (ItaL  (Hace<ma),  an  obsolete 
dance,  probably  of  Spanish  origin.  At  any  rate 
the  name  is  Spanish,  ckacona,  from  the  ]Basque 
chocuna,  *  pretty*  (littr^.  The  chaoonne  was  a 
dance  usually  in  3-4  time,  of  a  moderately  slow 
movement,  which  belonged  to  the  class  of  varia- 
tions, being,  in  fikct,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  actually  a  series  of  variations  on  a  'ground 
bass,*  mostly  eight  bars  in  length.  It  doeely  re- 
sembles the  Fassacafflia,  the  only  diff(K«noee  being 
that  the  tempo  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  slower, 
and  that  it  begins  upon  the  third  beat  of  the 
bar,  whereas  the  chaoonne  commences  upon  the 
first.  Among  the  most  celebrated  examples 
are  that  in  Bach*s  fourth  sonata  for  violin 
solo^    and   the   two  (one   witii.  ai   the  other 
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with  63  TariationB)  in  Handei*8  '  Suites  de 
Pibces.'  As  a  modem  example  of  the  chacomie 
(though  not  so  entitled)  may  be  instanced  Bee- 
thoven's 'thirty-two  variations  in  0  minor  on  an 
original  theme.*  Gluck  has  also  used  this  fbim, 
with  some  modifications,  in  the  ballet  music  of 
his  *  Iph^^nie  en  Aulide/  In  Couperin^s  '  Pieces 
pour  le  ^vedn,*  edited  by  Braluns,  is  a  cha- 
conne  in  a-4  time.  [£.  P.] 

CHAIR  ORGAN,  a  corruption  of  ohoib  oroak, 
in  use  in  the  last  century,  not  impossibly  arising 
firom  the  fact  that  in  cathedrals  the  choir  organ 
often  formed  the  back  of  the  oiganist*s  seat. 
.  CHALET,  LE.  A  comic  opera  of  three 
characters  and  in  one  act ;  the  libretto  by  Scribe 
and  Mdesville^  the  music  by  A.  Adam — ^his  most 
popular  woric  It  was  produced  at  Pwris  Sept. 
25  1834.  [O,-] 

CHALTJMEAT7.  Supposed  to  have  been  an 
old  instrument  of  the  diuinet  or  oboe  type,  now 
entirely  disused.  The  name  occurs  in  the  scores 
of  Gluck*s  operas. 

The  word  is  also  used  for  the  lowest  register  of 
the  Clarinet.    [Clarinet.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  is  the  name  M>plied  to 
all  that  dass  of  music  which  is  specially  fitted 
for  performance  in  a  room,  as  distinguished  from 
concert  nmsic,  or  dramatic  music,  or  ecclesiastical 
music,  or  such  other  kinds  as  require  many 
performers  and  laige  spaces  for  large  volumes 
of  sound. 

It  was  early  recognised  asa  special  department 
of  the  art,  as  we  find  Louis  XIV  with  a  *  Mattre 
de  la  Musique  de  la  Chambre  du  Roy,*  and  in 
Italy  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  Peri  and  Cacdni  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished oomposers  of  that  time  and  shortly 
after  produced  an  abundance  of  'Cantate  d!a 
Camera*  and  'Madrigali  da  Camera^*  which  were 
generally  pieces  far  a  sin^^e  voice  with  ao- 
oompaniment  of  a  single  mstrument.  These 
were  probably  the  most  important  part  of 
chamber  music  for  some  time,  but  they  changed 
their  character  by  degrees,  and  becoining  more 
extensive,  and  more  fitted  for  large  numbers  of 
performers,  passed  out  of  its  domain.  The  name 
18  now  more  generally  applied  to  instrumental 
music,  either  for  single  instruments  or  solo 
instnmients  in  combination;  though  it  is  still 
appropriate  to  songs,  and  vocal  pieces  for  a  few 
voices,  alone  or  wiSi  a  simple  accompaniment. 

The  earliest  forms  of  instrumental  chamber 
music,  as  indeed  of  all  instrumental  music,  were 
the  dance  tunes,  and  the  collections  of  dance 
tunes  which  wete  called  suites;  and  great 
quantities  of  these  exist  for  various  combinations 
of  instruments,  but  most  of  those  which  are  still 
well  known  are  for  '  clavier*  alone.  These  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  sonata  or  'sound  piece,* 
which  is  the  type  of  the  greater  part  of  modem 
instrumental  music.  This  designation  is  now 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  worlu  for  pianoforte 
or  pianoforte  and  one  solo  instrument,  but  the 
first  sonatas  were  for  combinations  of  various 
instruments,  and  especially  for   strings;    and 
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works  of  this  kind  exist  by  many  of  the  graat 
Italian  masters,  as  by  Corelli,  aaoA  by  our  own 
Purcell,  whose  'Golden  Sonata*  for  two  violins 
and  bass  was  held  in^great  repute.  It  is  acxne- 
what  singular  that  the  name  should  have  been 
so  restricted,  as  the  works  which  we  now  know 
as  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and  like  names 
dedgnating  the  number  of  solo  instruments  fbr 
whidx  they  were  written,  are  always  in  the  same 
fonn  with  the  pianoforte  works  which  we  call 
sonatas,  and  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
earlier  oombinatiom  »f  instruments  which  went 
by  the  same  name.  Works  of  this  description 
form  a  very  considemble  portion  of  modem 
music  both  in  value  and  amount,  almost  aU  the 
greatest  composers  of  the  last  hundred  years 
having  produced  some,  especially  Haydn,  Mozart^ 
and  ^ethoven.  The  latter  aeemed  in  his  lat^r 
years  to  regard  the  quartet  of  strings  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  means  of  expressing  his 
deepest  musical  thoughts,  and  left  some  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  all  music  in  that  form. 
In  tha  present  day  the  most  popular  fonn  of 
instrumental  music  of  this  description  seems  to 
be  the  combination  of  pianoforte  and  strings,  as 
duos,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  and  of  such  works 
great  quantities  are  constantly  produced  by  many 
distinguished  composers  of  Germany. 

ChMnber  music  offers  such  signal  opportunities 
fat  the  display  of  the  finest  qualities  of  grest 
players  that  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to 
perform  it  in  large  concert  rooms  wnere  great 
numbers  of  people  can  come  together  to  hear  it» 
so  that  the  title  threatens  to  b^me  anomaiouB  ; 
but  it  so  aptly  describes  the  class  of  music  which  is 
at  least  most  fitted  for  performance  in  a  room  that 
it  is  not  likdy  to  £sll  mto  disuse.      [C.H.H.P.] 

CH  AMBONNI&RES,  Jaoq^xs  CHAMnoir  dk» 
son  of  Jacques  and  grandson  of  Antoine  Cham- 
pion, took  the  name  of  Chambonni^res  firom  his 
wife's  estate^  near  Brie^  was  first  haipsichard 
player  to  Louis  XIV.  Le  Gallois,  in  his  '  Lettre 
k  Mdlle.  Regnault*  (Paris  1680),  says  Cham- 
bonni^res  excelled  eveir  performer  of  his  day  in 
the  roundness  and  softness  of  his  touch.  He 
formed  the  school  of  harpsichord  players  whic^ 
preceded  Rameau.  Among  other  pupils  he  taught 
Anglebert,  Le  B^e^  and  the  earlier  Couperins, 
of  which  celebrated  fiunily  he  introduced  Louis 
to  the  court.  Chambonniferes  published  two  vol- 
umes of  harpsichord  music  (Paris  1670),  of  which 
the  first  is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire 
and  the  second  at  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationals. 
These  pieces  are  elegant,  original,  and  co^ 
rectly  harmonised.  He  died  in  or  soon  after 
1670.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHAMPION,  Antoinb,  grandfather  of  Cham- 
bonni^res,  an  eminent  oigimist  in  the  reign  of 
Henri  lY.  A  five-part  mass  of  his  and  a  book 
of  oigan  pieces  (in  MS.)  are  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich.  His  son  Jacques  was  also  a  good 
organist  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XHL    [M.  C.  C  ^ 

CHANGE.  I.  The  word  used  as  the  abort 
for  change  of  key  or  Mouulatiov,  jonder  whidi 
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latter  lieftd  »  fuller  aooount  bgiyen.  Changes  are 
oommonly  spoken  of  as  of  throe  kinds,  represent- 
ing  three  degrees  of  abruptness. 

I.  The  Diatonic,  whion  passes  from  one  key 
to  anothor,  i^early  related  to  it>  by  means  of  notes 
GoaunoQ  to  both,  as — 
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from  Bach*8  Cantata, '  Freue  dich,  erloste  Schaar.* 
a.  The  Chromatic,  when  accidentals  appear 
which  are  not  common  to  both  keys,  as — 


from  Mozart*s  Requiem. 

^  The  Enharmonic,  where  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  notes  can  be  called 
by  different  names,  which  lead  different  w^s, 
sad  conseauently  into  unexpected  keys.  For 
instance,  the  dominant  7th  can  be  translated 
into  the  chord  of  the  augmented  6th,  and  by  that 
means  lead  into  veiy  remote  keys,  and  by  the 
omyersal  transformable  power  of  the  inversions 
of  the  minor  9th,  we  can  pitss  from  any  one 
key  to  almost  any  other;  e.g.  in  Beethoven*s 
'LMmore'  Overture  the  transiUon  from  E  major 
to  F  is  thus  managed — 


r'^'Y  rV^f^ff 


etc. 


the  chord  *  being  resolved  as  If  it  had  been 
written  Bb,  Db,  G,  and  being  approached  as  if 


it  should  be  written  A|,  Cf ,  G.  Thus  there  is 
a  double  equivoque.  The  chord  as  it  is  approach- 
ed seems  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  minor  9th  of 
the  supertonio  of  £ ;  it  is  then  written  as  an  in- 
version of  the  chord  of  the  minor  pth  of  the 
dominant  in  the  key  of  D,  and  resolved  as  an 
inversion  of  the  minor  9th  of  the  dominant  of  F. 
A  more  obvious  instance  to  the  uninitiated  is  the 
following — 


^ 

^^. 

31^^ 

[.,        ,, 

r"-   "1 

— 

-  f- 

^ 
^ 

— 

-, 

H=^ 

1 r- 

■-^-^ 

etc 

■    ■ 

^^ 


from  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  G  minor  (op.  15), 
where  he  passes  frtim  C%  major  to  F  m  this 
manner.  [C.H.H.P.] 

II.  Change  is  the  term  applied  to  any  order 
in  which  bells  are  struck  oUier  than  the  usual 
order  in  which  rings  of  bells  are  arranged,  vis. 
the  diatonic  scale— struck  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  bell ;  and  Change  Ringing  ^  is  the  continual 
production  of  such  changes — ^without  any  repeti- 
tion— from  the  time  the  bells  leave  the  position  of 
rownds  (123456)  to  the  time  they  return  to 
that  position  again.  It  is  an  interesting,  and,  to 
many,  an  engrossing  art,  and  has  been  in  practice 
in  this  country,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  last  250 
years ;  during  which  time  many  persons  of  rank 
and  education  have  practised  it  as  an  amusement, 
among  the  earliest  of  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Brereton,  and  Sir  Cliff  Clifton  in  about 
1630.  Change  ringing,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
constant  production  of  changes  without  repetition 
from  the  time  that  the  bells  leave  the  position  of 
rounds  to  the  time  that  they  return  to  that  posi- 
tion again.  It  is  a  rule  that  every  bell  which 
can  chajige  its  position  should  do  so  in  order 
of  striking  at  each  successive  blow,  thus : — 

12845 

21485 
24  158 

It  is  the  change  ringers'  and  the  composer's  object 
to  obtain  with  as  musical  a  combination  as  may 
be,  the  whole  of  the  changes  to  be  produced  on 
any  given  number  of  belU.  It  will  be  seen  by 
examining  the  following  figures  that  with  this 
simple  ride — that  every  bell  which  can  must 


1  ThUworkMofftDktloDMyof  Miule,ftloiicdeieriptlonofUwart 
would  be  out  of  place,  and  we  mmt  ttierefore  refer  the  reader  to  the 
elemaitarT  book  entitled  'Change  Ringing '  bj  Charles  A.  W.  TroTte, 
£•4^  of  Hnntsham.  Deron  (Kasterm  New  Bond  Street),  and  for  the 
more  advaneed  stalret  to  the  book  of  the  wme  Dame  hj  Ur.  WUUam 
Baoistor  (ToUard,  Kuterx 
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chftnge  plftC60 — only  lo  changes  can  be  prodnoed 
on  five  bells 

12845  54821 

584ia 

21485  85142 

24158  81524 

42518  18254 

45281  12845 

It  will  ftlso  be  observed  that  the  bells  work  in 
regular  order  from  being  first  bell  to  being  laet, 
striking  two  blows  as  first  and  two  as  last :  this 
is  caUed  by  ringers  •hunting  up  and  down* — 
aU  the  work  from  being  first  bell  being  called 
hunting  'up,'  till  she  becomes  the  last  striking 
bell,  and  the  reverse  bong  termed  going  *  down/ 
A  b^  can  never  be  made  to  skip  a  place,  she 
must  always  be  rung  in  the  next  place  to  that  in 
which  she  last  struck.  This  being  the  rule, 
therefore,  that  bells  must  thus  change  {daces,  and 
it  having  been  shown  that  by  simply  doing  so 
only  lo  changes  of  the  120  on  five  bdls  (see 
Table>  can  be  produced,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
alter  the  rule  in  the  case  of  s(»ne  of  the  bells,  by 
making  fresh,  ones ;  and  these  rules,  being  more 
or  less  intricate,  comprise  the  methods  by  which 
peals  or  touches  are  produced.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  work  it  will  be  enough  tO"  glance  at  one  or 
two  of  those  in  most  genertd  use. 

The  Onmdsire  method  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  one,  and  shall  therefore  be  first  noticed. 
Taking  the  rule  above  given  as  to  plidn  'hunting,' 
and  which  has  been  shown  to  produce  ten  changes 
only  on  five  bells,  it  is  by  this  method  thus 
altered  :—The  bell  that  leads  next  before  the 
treble  only  ffoes  up  into  jrd's  place  and  then 
goes  back  to  lead  again ;  the  bells  in  fourths  and 
fifths  places  are  by  this  thrown  out  of  their  work, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  diagram  at  the 
asterisk,  and  are  said  to  dodge : — 

12  845        51428 

21854        15248 

28145        1258  4* 

82415        21548 

84251        25184 

48521        52815 

45812        58241 

5  4  1  8  2t 

By  following  this  rule  again  only  30  changes  of 

the  1 30  can  be  produced,  and  now  Uie  services  of 

the  conductor  have  to  be  called  in,  who  uses  the 

terms  'Bob*  or  '  Single '  to  denote  the  changes  in 

work  shown  in  the  following  diagrams,  takmgup 

the  work  firom  the  f  in  the  for^^oing  one.    Vfe 

will  in  the  first  show  the  workmg  of  a  Bob,  in 

the  second  that  of  a  Single, — these  changes  of 

course  always  taking  pli^  when  the  treble  is 

leading: — 

'Bob*  5  418  2  'Single*  5  4  18  2 

51428  51428 

15482  15482 

14523  15428 

41582  51482 

45128  54128 
It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  bells,  except  the 
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treble,  are  thrown  out  of  th^  plain  hunting 
work ;  the  4th  and  5th  remain  Mow  3rd*s  place, 
and  the  and  and  jprd  keep  changing  places :  in 
change-ringing  terms  the  4th  and  ^m  are  said  to 
'make  places/ and  the  and  and  3^  are  said  to 
make  a  'double  dodge.*  It  is  by  calling  these 
bobs  and  singles  at  intervals  previously  settled  on 
that  the  conductor  is  able  to  produce  the  whole 
lao  changes.. 

This  method  is  mudi  and  genecally  practised 
on  all  numbers  of  beUs  from  5  to  la,  its  working 
being  exactly  the  same  on  all,  with  the  only 
difierence  that  when  the  courses  of  the  bells  are 
altOTod  by  tike  rule,  there  are  more  bells  to  dodge, 
and  tiie  arrangements  of  bobs  and  singles  become 
more  complicated.  It  is,  however,  considered 
better  suited  to  an  uneven  number  of  bells  with 
a  tenor  covering, — such  as  would  be  ten  bells 
when  only  the  fost  nine  were  dianging. 

The  Stedman  method  is  another  and  fiavomrite 
method  among  chance-ringers.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  Mr.  FM>ian  Stedman  by  whom  it 
was  invented  about  the  ^ear  1640.  It  is  cm  an 
entirely  <fifierent  principle  to  the  Grandsire 
methoJu  the  foundation  of  it  being  that  the  three 
first  bells  go  through  the  six  changes  of  which 
they  are  capable  (see  Table  of  Changes)  while  the 
bells  behind  'dodge* ;  at  the  end  of  each  six 
changes  one  of  these  bells  g<Hng  up  to  take  part 
in  the  dodging,  and  anotiier  coming  down  to  take 
its  place  in  the  changes.  It  is  an  intricate 
method,  and  our  space  will  not  allow  of  a  fuller 
explanation ;  it  is  carefully  explained  in  Troyte*s 
'  Change  Ringing,*  to  whush  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. 

TrMe  Bclb,  There  are  many  variations  of  this 
which  is  usually  performed  on  an  even  namber 
of  bells.  It  derives  its  name  firom  the  hcb  that, 
instead  of  the  plain  hunting  course,  the  bells,  and 
more  especially  the  'Treble,*  have  a  dodiging 
course.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  fi>llowing  dia- 
gram, and  for  further  explanation  we  must  mg$m 
refer  to  Troyte's  'Change  Ringing/ 


128459 

218465 
1 24856 
214865 
24  1685 
426158 
421685 
246158 
264518 
625481 
624518 
265481 
256841 
528614 


526841 
258614 
285164 
821546 
825164 
281546 
218456 
128465 
214856 
124865 
142685 
412658 
146235 
416258 
461528 


The  foregoing  remarks  we  trust  wiH  ezpl«n 
the  general  meaning  of  the  term '  Change  Ringing* 
as  tued  technically.  The  following  Table  shows 
the  number  of  changes  to  be  derived  firam  any 
ffiven  number  of  bells  up  to  la  (the  laigest  num- 
ber ever  rung  in  peal),  the  names  given  to  wash 
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changes,  and  the  time   generally  allowed   for 
riling  them : — 
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Name. 

No.  of 
Cluuig«s. 

1 

1 

s 

8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 

Singles.   .   •  . 
Doubles    .   .   . 
Minor   .... 
Triples.   .   .   . 
M^or    .... 
Otters  (qaaters) 
Baytd   .   .   .   . 
Cinqnes.   •  .   . 

6 

24 

120 

720 

8,010 

40,820 

862,880 

8,028,800 

89,916,800 

479,001,600 

8 
87 

1 
10 

105 
60 

885 

8 

4 
12 

1 

5 

80 

[C.^ 

L.W.T.] 

CHANOT,  Fban^ois,  son  of  a  yiolin-maker, 
was  bom  in  1787  at  Mireoonrt  in  France.  He 
entered  the  army  as  an  engineer  mider  the 
Empire,  but  quitted  it  after  the  Beetoration. 
Ketuming  to  Mirecourt,  he  made  special  studies 
on  the  construction  of  the  violin,  and  ultimately 
built  one  which  deviated  considerably  in  fonn 
from  the  accepted  pattern.  Believing  that^  in> 
order  to  make  every  part  of  the  instrument 
partake  equally  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sound,  the 
fibres  of  tiie  wood  should  be  preserved  in  their 
entire  length,  he  considered  the  comers  and 
curves  of  the  outline  as  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  propagation  of  the  waves  <^  sound,  and 
accoitUngly  gave  his  violin  a  pear-shaped  form, 
resembliiig  that  of  the  guitar.  The  belly  he 
made  quite  flat,  and  Mt  out  the  soundpost 
altogether,  on  the  ground  that  it  merely  served 
to  break  the  waves  of  sound,  while  in  reality  it 
transmits  them  from  belly  to  back. 

This  violin  (if  one  may  still  caU  it  so),  the 
only  one  Chanot  ever  mac(e,  he  submitted  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Institut  de  France.  After 
having  been  examined  by  a  committee  of  eminent 
men,  both  scientific  and  musical,  and  tried  against 
instruments  of  Guamerius  and  Stradivarius,  it 
was  pronounced  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
violins  of  these  great  makers.  (Kapport  de 
rinstitut,  in  the  'Moniteur,*  Aug.  23,  181 7). 
It  is  difiBcult  to  account  for  thito  decision,  which 
experience  quickly  proved  to  be  a  complete 
delusion,  as  all  instruments  madb  after  Ihe  new 
pattern  turned  out  of  indiJSerent  quality.  A 
brother  of  ChanotV  a  violin-maker  at  Paris,  for 
some  time  continued  to  make  vioUns  of  this  kind, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  give  it  up.  This 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  t^  generally  adopted 

Eattem  of  the  great  Italian  makers,  resulted, 
ke  all  similar  attempts  before  and  since,  in 
complete  fiulure.    Chanot  died  in  1823.    [P.  D.] 

CHANSON.  The  French  ehanaon,  derived 
from  the  Latin  eantio,  eantionem,  is  a  little  poem 
of  which  the  stanzas  or  symmetrical  divisions  are 
called  'couplets.'  Being  intended  for  singing, 
the  couplets  are  generaUy  m  a  flowing  rhythm, 


and  written  in  an  easy,  natural,  simple,  yet 
lively  style.  As  a  mle,  each  couplet  concludes 
with  a  repetition  of  one  or  two  lines  constituting 
the  '  refrain* ;  but  the  refrain  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rate and  precedes  or  follows  the  couplet,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  a  distich  or  quatrain,  or 
even  a  stanza,  of  different  rhvthm  to  the  rest  of 
the  song.  The  history  of  the  chanson  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  France, 
political,  literary,  and  social.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  all  modem  songs  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads  —  the  'chanson  historique*;  the 
'chanson  de  metier*;  the  'chanson  d'amour'; 
and  the  'chanson  bachiaue*;  four  divisions 
which  may  be  traced  in  tne  andent  poets. 

I.  The  historical  songs  may  be  subdivided 
into  four  classes,  sacred,  military,  national,  and 
satiricaL  The  sacred  sdkigs  indude  the  'can- 
tique,'  the  'noeV  or  Christmas  carol,  the 
'hyirme,*  and  also  the  *complainte,*  or  lament, 
and  the  '  chanson  de  solennit^  politiques,'  com- 
posed to  celebrate  an  accession  to  the  throne,  or 
other  public  event.  The  *  cantatas'  performed 
on  state  occasions  by  other  nations  took  their 
origin  from  these  'chansons  de  soleimit^.*  The 
national  songs  of  France  are  entirely  modem. 
\8ee  ViVB  Hisimi  IV ;  Mabseillaisk  ;  D^pabt 
Chakt  du.  La  Pabibienns,  &c.1 

3.  The  'chansons  de  metier,'  Uke  the  'chan- 
sons militafres,'  w«e  origiiially  merely  cries. 
(Kastner,  'Les  Ydx  de  Paris.*)  Of  aU  the 
popular  songs,  these  professional  chansons  are 
the  fewest  in  numberv  and  the  least  interesting 
both  as  regards  words  and  music. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  *  chansons  d^amour* 
are  irmumerable  and  well  worth  studvinff.  In 
them  the  French  poets  exhausted  all  uie  re^ 
sources  of  rhythm.  The  'lai,'  an  elegiac  song, 
accompanied  by  the  rote,  harp,  or  vielle  (hurdy- 
gurdy)  ;  the  •  virelai,'  turning  entirely  on  two 
rhymes ;  the  *  descort»*  in  which  the  melody,  and 
sometimes  the  idiom  changed  with  each  couplet: 
the  'aubade,'  the  'chant  royal,'  the  *  ballade,^ 
the  *  brunette,' the  'rondeau,'  and  the  'triolet,' 
are  aU  forms  of  the  'chanson  amoureuse,*  which 
was  the  precursor  of  the  modem  *  romance.* 

4.  The  'chansons  bachiqnes*  are  also  remark- 
able for  variety  of  rhythm,  and  many  of 
them  have  all  the  ease  and  flexibility  of  the 
'couplets  de  facture*  of  the  best  vaudeville 
writers.  In  some  songs  the  words  are  more 
important^  in  others  the  music.  Hence  arose 
a  distinction  between  the  'note'  or  air,  and 
the  'chanson*  or  words.  The  old  chansons 
have  a  very  distinctive  character ;  so  much  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  time  and  place  of 
their  origin  from  thefr  rhythm  and  style.  The 
popular  melodies  of  a  coimtry  where  the  in- 
habitants live  at  ease,  and  sing  merely  for 
amusement,  have  as  a  rule  nothing  in  conomon 
with  those  of  a  people  whose  aim  is  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  past.  The  songs 
too  of  those  who  live  in  the  plains  are  mono- 
tonous and  spiritless;  whilst  those  of  moun- 
taineers are  naturally  picturesque,  impressive, 
and  even  sublime.    It  is  not  only  the  mfluence 
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of  climate  wUch  leaves  its  mark  on  the  8on^  of ; 
a  people ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  a  great  effect,  j 
as  we  may  see  if  we  rema»  how  the  chansons 
of  France  have  drawn  their  inspiration  mainly 
from  two  sources— church  musio,  and  the  'chan-  ' 
sons  de  chasse.'    Even  in  its  songs,  the  influence  j 
of  the  two  privileffed  classes,  the  clex^  and  the  j 
nobility,  was  felt  by  the  people.    Without  pur-  i 
suing  this  subject  further,  we  will  merely  remark 
that  the  name  '  chansons  populaires  *  should  be  , 
applied  only  to  songs  of  wmch  the  author  of 
both  words  and  music  is  unknown. 

It  is  iJso  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  anonymous  chanson,  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  the  '  chanson  musioale,'  by  wmch  last 
we  mean  songs  that  were  noted  down  from  the 
first,  and  composed  with  some  attention  to  the 
rules  of  art.  Such  are  those  of  the  CMtelain 
de  Coucy,  composed  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
centuiy,  and  justly  oonsidered  most  curious  and 
instructiye  relics  in  the  history  of  miudo.  (Michel 
et  Feme,  'Chansons  du  Ch&telain  de  Couoy,* 
Paris,  1830).  Of  a  similar  kind,  and  worthy  of 
fecial  mention,  are  the  songs  of  Adam  de  la 
Halle,  of  which  some  are  in  th^  parts.  (Cousse- 
maker,  '  Adam  de  la  Halle,*  Paris,  1873).  True 
these  first  attempts  at  harmony  are  rude,  and 
very  different  tram  the  'Inventions  Musicales* 
of  Clem^t  Jannequin,  and  the  songs  for  one  or 
more  voices  by  the  great  masters  of  the  madngal 
school ;  but  the  ch^ison  of  the  middle  ages  was 
nevertheless  the  parent  of  the  ariette  in  the 
early  French  operas-comique,  and  of  the  modem 
couplet ;  while  the  '  chanson  musicale*  in  several 
parts  is  the  foundation  of  choral  music  with  or 
without  accompaniment.  By  s(»ne  of  the  great 
Flemish  musicians  the  word  chanson  was  ex- 
tended to  mean  psalms  and  other  sacred  pieces. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Frencn,  who 
are  so  rich  in  literary  collections  of  songs, 
should  have  at  present  no  anthology  of '  chan- 
sons musicales'  in  notation,  where  might  be  seen 
not  only  *  Belle  Erembor*  and  *  TEnfant-G^rard,' 
anonymous  compositions  of  the  1 2th  century,  but 
the  best  works  of  the  troubadours  Aaenez, 
Charles  d'Anjon,  Blondel,  Gaoe  Brul^,  Colin 
Muset,  ThibaiUt  IV,  Comte  de  Champagne,  and 
of  the  Norman  and  Picard  trouv^ree  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  centuries.  One  great  obstacle  to 
such  a  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chansons  of 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries  were  so  often 
altered  in  transcribing.  It  is  however  much  to 
be  hoped  that  some  musician  of  taste  and 
erudition  will  before  long  place  within  our  reach 
the  'chansons  d*amour,*  and  the  'chansons  k 
boire,'  which  have  been  the  delight  of  the  French 
firam  the  middle  ages  downwards. 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  at  present 
are : — '  Histoire  litt^ire  de  la  France,*  vol.  23 ; 
*Les  Poetes  fran9ais*  (Cr^pet,  Paris,  4  vols.); 
Du  Mersan's  *  Charts  et  Chansons  populaires  de 
la  France  *  (Paris,  1848,  3  vols.),  with  accompani- 
ments by  Colet,  not  in  the  style  of  the  chansons ; 
CouBsexnaker's  *  Chants  populaires  des  Flamands 
de  France'  (Ghent,  1856);  Champfleury  and 
Wekerlin's  'Chansons  populaires  des  provinces 
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de  Franoe*  (Paris,  x86o) ;  Gagneur*s  *  Chansons 
populaires  du  Canada'  (Quebec,  186^);  Landelle's 
'Chansons  maritimes'  (Paris,  1805);  Nisard*s 
'Dee  Chansons  populaures*  (Paris,  1867).  Ca- 
pelle's '  La  Cl^  du  Caveau*  (4th  ed.  Paris,  1872)  ; 
and  Verrimst's  *  Bondes  et  Chansons  populaires 
illustr^*  (Paris,  1876).  In  the  last  two  works 
the  songs  are  not  always  correctly  given.    [G.  C] 

CHANT.  To  chant  is,  generally,  to  sing; 
and,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  sing  certain 
words  according  to  the  style  required  by  musical 
laws  or  ecclesiastical  rule  and  custom;  and  what 
is  thus  performed  is  styled  a  Chant  and  Chant- 
ing, CantuB  firmm,  at  Canto  fwvya.  Practically, 
the  word  is  now  used  for  the  short  melodies 
sung  to  the  psalms  and  cantides  in  the  English 
Church.  These  are  either  '  single,'  i.  e.  adapted 
to  each  single  verse  after  the  tiadition  of  16 
centuries,  or  'double,'  i.e.  adapted  to  a  couple 
of  verses,  or  even,  according  to  a  recent  still 
greater  innovation,  'quadruple,'  ranging  over 
four  verses. 

The  qualiiying  terms  Gregorian,  Anglieaai^ 
OaUioan,  Parisian,  Cologne,  etc.,  as  ap|med  to 
the  chant,  simply  express  the  sources  from  which 
any  particular  chant  has  been  derived. 

It  is  historically  inoorrect  to  regard  the  structure 
of  ancient  and  modem  chants  as  antagonistic  each 
to  the  other.  The  famous  'Book  of  Common. 
Praier  noted,*  of  John  Marbeck  (1559),  which 
contains  the  first  adaptation  of  music  to  the 
services  of  the  Reformed  Anglican  C^hurch,  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  ancient  music  of  the  Latin 
ritual,  according  to  its  then  well-known  rules, 
mutcUit  mutandis  to  the  new  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Missal  and  Breviary.  The  ancient 
Gregorian  chants  for  the  psalms  and  canticles 
were  in  use  not  only  immediately  after  the 
Beformation,  but  far  on  into  the  17th  oentury ; 
and  although  the  Great  Rebellion  silenced  the 
ancient  lituigical  service,  with  its  traditional 
chant,  yet  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  Restora- 
tion (1064)  the  well-known  work  of  the  Rev. 
James  Clifford,  Minor  Canon  of  S.  Paul*s,  giyea 
as  the  'Common  Tunes*  for  chanting  the  Englinh 
Psalter,  etc.,  correct  versions  of  each  of  the  eight 
Gregorian  Tones  for  the  Psalms,  with  one  ending 
to  each  of  the  first  seven,  and  both  the  usual 
endings  to  the  eighth,  together  with  a  form  of 
the  Peregrine  Tone  similar  to  that  griven  by 
Marbeck  K  Clifford  gives  also  three  tones  set  to 
well-known  hannonies,  which  have  kept  their 
footing  as  chants  to  the  present  day.  The  first 
two  are  arrangements  of  the  ist  Gregorian  Tone, 
4th  ending— the  chant  in  Tallis^s  'Cathedral 
Service'  for  the  Yenite — ^with  the  melody  how- 
ever  not  in  the  treble  but  (according  to  ancient 
custom)  in  the  tenor.  It  is  called  by  CUiflford 
'Mr.  Adrian  Batten*s  Tune*;  the  harmony  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Tallis,  but  the 
treble  takes  his  alto  part,  and  the  alto  his  tenor. 
The  second,  called  '(jhrist  Church  Tune*  and  set 
for  1st  and  and  altos,  tenor,  and  bass,  is  also  the 
same;  except  the  third  chord  ftoui  the  end — 

1  Bee  Table  of  chants  la  '  Aoo.  buinoales  to  Brtaf  DincMrj.*  by 
Ear.  T.  Halmon.   App.  IL  No.  csL 
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Christ  Church  Tune. 
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Clifford's  third  epecimen  is  quoted  as  'Canter- 
bury Tune/  and  is  that  set  to  the  Quicunque 
vult  (Athanasian  Creed)  in  Tallis's  'Cathedral 
Service* ;  but,  as  before,  with  harmonies  differ- 
ently arranged. 

Canterbury  Tune. 
1  Cmtnlfr  Tnwr 


\    vUlbe    /  I    hold  the  Catholic 

It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  8th  Gre- 
gorian Tone,  with  just  such  variations  as  might 
be  expected  to  oocur  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  decaj  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  forms 
and  rules  of  Church  music 

The  fourth  of  Clifford's  examples  is  also  a  vcory 
good  instance  of  the  identity,  in  all  essential 
characteristics,  of  the  modem  Anglican  chant 
and  Uie  ancient  Gregorian  psahn  tones.  It  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  8th  Tone,  1st  ending — the 
tone  bomg  in  the  Tenor : — 

The  Imperial  Tune. 


&=^=,d^:^d=H     HJ:^a 

P  M  \r(r\  -  IfHrrl'J 

[Serretbo 
Lord  with 
fladnen. 
and  oomo 
before  hli 

The  work  published  in  i66i  by  Edward  Lowe, 
entitled  'Short  Directions  for  the  Performance 
of  Cathedral  Service'  (and  ed.,  i664>,  also  g^ives 
the  whole  of  the  tones,  and  nearly  all  their 
endings,  according  to  the  Roman  Antiphonarium, 
and  as  Lowe  had  sung  them  before  the  Rebellion 
when  a  chorister  at  Salisbury.  He  also  gives 
the  harmonies  quoted  above  as  the  'Imperial' 
and  'CanterbuiT*  tunes,  and  another  harmony  of 
the  8th  Tone,  short  ending  (Marbeck's  'Venite') 
with  the  plainsong  in  the  bass. 

The  'Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music,'  by 
John  Playford  (bom  1615),  in  its  directions  for 
the  '  Order  of  Perfbmiing  the  Divine  Service  in 
Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Chapels'  confirms  the 
above  statements.  Playford  gives  seven  specimens 
of  psalm  tones,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
with  'Canterbury*  and  the  'Imperial'  tones  in 
(c.) 


'  four  parts,  proper  for  Choirs  to  sing  the  Psalms, 
Te  Deum,  Benedictus,  or  Jubilate,  to  the  organ.* 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jebb,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  'Collection  of  Choral  Uses  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland'  (PrefEkoe,  p.  10),  gives 
from  Uie  three  writers  quoted  and  from  Moriey's 
'  Introduction'  (1597)  a  table  of  such  old  English 
chants  as  are  evidently  based  upon  or  identical 
with  the  Gregorian  psalm  tones. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Conti- 
nent, books  of  music  for  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  published,  containing 
much  that  was  founded  mrectly  upon  the  Gre- 
gorian plainsong ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  the 
rage  for  turning  everything  into  metre  tlubt  the 
chant  proper  fell  into  disuse  among  Protestant 
communities  on  the  Continent.  Se(B  the  'Neu 
Leipziger  Gesangbuch'  of  Vopelius  (Leipzig  1682). 

The  special  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  all  members  of  canon- 
ical choirs,  in  the  plainsong  which  they  have 
specially  to  diant,  is  called  the  Direetorium  Chori. 
The  present  Direetorium  oorresponds  to  the 
fieonous  work  prepared  by  Guidetti  (1583),  with 
the  aid  of  his  master  Paleetrina.  But  as  is  the 
case  in  most  matters  of  widespread  traditional 
usance,  differenoes  are  found  between  the  books 
of  present  and  past  liturgical  music,  not  simply ' 
in  oifferent  countries  and  centuries,  but  in  different 
dioceses  of  the  same  country  and  the  same  century. 
The  York,  Hereford,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln  '  uses' 
are  named  in  our  Prayer  Book,  as  is  also  that  of 
Salisbury,  which  obtained  a  foremost  place  of 
honour  for  the  excellenoe  of  its  church  chant. 
Our  own  chants  for  the  responses  after  the  Creed, 
in  the  matins  and  vespers  of  English  cathedrals, 
are  the  same  to  the  present  day  with  those  foimd 
in  the  most  ancient  Sarum  Antiphonary,  and 
differ  slightly  from  the  Roman. 

The  psalm  tone,  or  chant,  in  its  original  and 
complete  form,  consists  of  (i)  An  Intonation  at 
the  beginning,  followed  by  a  recitation  on  the 
dominant  of  its  particular  mode ;  {2)  A  Media- 
tion, a  tempOt  closing  with  the  middle  of  each 
verse ;  (3)  Another  recitation  upon  the  dominant 
with  a  Termination  completing  the  verse,  as  in 
the  following— the  Third  Tone  :— 


IntODAtlon. 


Mediation. 


Termliiatl<m. 


In  the  modem  Anglican  chants  the  Intonation 
has  been  discarded,  and  the  chant  consists  of  the 
Mediation  and  Termination  only. 

When  the  tune  or  phrase  coincides  with  a 
single  verse  of  the  psalm  or  canticle  it  is  styled 
a  '  single  chant,'  as  are  all  those  hitherto  cited. 
At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  as  already 
stated,  the  Gregorian  chants  were  still  commonly 
used,  till  lighter  tastes  in  music  and  the  lessened 
numbers  of  men  in  cathedral  choirs  led  to  the 
composition  of  new  treble  chants  and  a  rage  for 
variety.  Some  of  these,  which  bear  such  names 
as  Farrant,  Blow,  and  Croft,  are  fine  and  appro- 
priate compositions.      But  a  different  feeling 
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gradually  aroee  as  to  the  essential  character  of 
church  music;  double  chants,  and  pretty  melodies 
with  modem  major  or  minor  harmonies,  came  to 
be  substituted  for  the  single  stnuns,  the  solenm 
and  manly  recitation  tones,  and  the  grand 
harmonies  of  the  i6th  century.  The  Georgian 
period  teemed  with  flighty  dbants,  single  and 
double;  many  of  which  can  hardly  be  called 
either  reverential  or  beautiful— terms  which  no 
one  can  apply  to  the  following  (by  Camidge,) 
still  in  frequent  use,  and  by  no  means  the  worst 
that  might  be  quoted : — 

ij,.lhj_j.lrflr+^^ 

But  however  objectionable  this  practice  may 
be  regarded,  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
veiy  charming  melodies  have  been  produced 
on  the  lines  of  the  modem  double  chant  by 
modem  composers  of  great  eminence.  The 
following  by  Dr.  Crotch  is  remarkable  for  its 
grace  and  elegance,  as  well  as  for  the  severiW  of 
the  contrapuntal  rule  to  which  the  quondam 
Oxford  professor  has  subjected  himself  in  its 
construction  (per  recte  et  retro).  Each  of  the 
four  parts  in  the  former  half  of  tiie  chant  has  its 
notes  repeated  backwards  in  the  corresponding 
bars  of  the  second  hal£ 


It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  chanting. 

That  the  principles  of  the  old  Latin  chanting 
were  adopted  in  setting  the  music  to  the  new 
English  kturgy  and  offices,  is  evident  from  every 
text-book  of  English  chanting  from  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  letter  to  Henry  VIII  and  from  Mar- 
beck  downwards,  as  long  as  any  decent  knowledge 
of  the  subject  remained  in  English  choirs.  latUe 
by  little,  however,  the  old  rules  were  entirely 
neglected ;  generally  speaking,  neither  the  cleigy 
nor  the  lay  members  of  the  English  choirs  knew 
anything  more  about  chanting  than  the  oral 
traditions  of  their  own  churches;  thus  things 
grew  graduallv  worse  and  worse,  till  no  rule  or 
guide  seemed  left ;  choirmen  and  boys  took  their 
own  course,  and  no  consent  nor  unity  of  effect 
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remained,  so  £w  as  the  recitation  and  diviaiofli 
of  the  wordi^  were  concerned. 

On  the  revival  of  Church  principles  in  1830- 
1840  our  own  English  documents  <^  ecclesiasti- 
cal chanting,  and  the  pre-Hefonnation  sources 
frxnn  which  they  were  derived,  began  to  be 
studied.  Pickering  and  Bimbault  ea(£  re-edited 
Marbeck.  Dyce  and  Bums  published  an  ad^- 
tation  of  his  plainsong  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
Oakley  and  Redhead  l^ught  out  the  'Laudes 
diumsB*  at  the  chapel  in  Margaret  Street^ 
London.  Heathcota  published  the  Oxford 
Psalter,  1845.  Helmore's  'Psalter  Noted*  (1849- 
50)  took  up  Marbeck*s  work,  at  the  direction 
after  the  Venite— 'and  so  with  the  Psalms  as 
they  be  appointed' — and  furnished  an  exact 
guide  for  chanting  according  to  the  editor  s  view 
of  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Moreton  Shaw, 
Sargent,  and  J.  B.  Gray  also  published  Gregorian 
Psalters. 

Meantime  the  modem  Anglican  chant  was 
being  similarly  cared  for.  Numerous  books,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Mr.  Janes  (1843),  issued 
from  the  press,  giving  their  editors  arrangement 
of  the  syllables  and  chant  notes  for  the  Psalter 
and  Canticles.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Hullah's  'Psalms 
with  CHiants'  (1844);  Hehnore's  'Psalter  Noted* 
(1850);  the  Psalter  of  the  S.P.CK.  edited  by 
TUrle  (1865);  the  'English  Psalter'  (1865); 
the  'Psalter  Accented'  (1873);  the  'Cathedral 
Psalter'  (1875)  >  ^e  Psalters  of  Ouseley,  Elvey, 
Gauntlett,  Mercer,  Doran  and  Nottingham,  Hey  • 
wood  and  Sargent.  Among  these  various  pubii- 
cations  there  reigned  an  entire  discrepancy  as 
to  the  mode  of  distributing  the  words.  Beyond 
the  division  of  the  verse  into  two  parts  given 
in  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  of  the  Player  Book, 
no  pointing  or  arrangement  of  the  words  to  the 
notes  of  the  chant  has  ever  been  put  forward  by 
authority  in  the  Anglican  Church,  or  even  widely 
accepted.  Each  of  the  editors  mentioned  has 
therefore  followed  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
methods  employed  vary  from  the  strictest  syllabic 
arrangement  to  the  freest  attempt  to  make  the 
musical  accent  and  expression  agree  with  those 
which  would  be  given  in  reading — which  is  cer- 
tainly the  point  to  aim  at  in  all  arrangements  of 
words  for  chanting,  as  £u:  as  consiBtent  with  fit- 
ness and  conmion  sense.  It  may  be  hoped  thai 
the  increased  attention  given  to  this  important 
subject,  may  lead  to  the  use  of  those  guide  books 
only  which  best  reconcile  the  demands  of  good 
reading  and  good  singing.  [T.  H.] 

C^HANTEBELLE,  a  French  term  for  the 
upper  or  E  string  of  the  violin — that  on  which 
the  melody  is  usually  gttng,  [G.] 

CHAPEAU  CHINOIS.  [Chinese  Paviliox.] 

CHAPELLE,  originally  the  musicians  of  a 
chapel,  and  now  extended  to  mean  the  choir  or 
the  orchestra,  or  both,  of  a  church  or  chapd 
or  other  musical  establishment,  sacred  or  secular: 
The  maltre  de  chapelle  is  the  director  of  the 
music.  In  Grerman  the  word  Kapelle  or  Oapells 
is  used  more  exclusively  for  the  private  < 
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of  a  prince  or  other  great  personage,  and  the 
KapeU-meiflter  in  the  conductor  or  director.  Cap- 
-peim  pontificale  is  the  term  for  the  whole  body 
of  singers  in  the  Pope's  service,  the  cantatori 
cappellEbni,  the  cantatori  apostolid,  and  the  can- 
tatori pontificali. 

The  word  '  oapella'  is  said  to  be  derived  fiN>m 
the  eape  of  S.  Martin,  on  which  solemn  oaths 
used  to  be  taken.  Thence  it  came  to  mean  the 
building  containing  the  cape,  and  thence  the 
musicians,  also  the  vestments,  and  the  vessels  of 
the  building.  [G.] 

CHAPELS  ROYAL.  Bodies  of  clergy  and  lay- 
clerics  who  minister  at  the  courts  of  Christian 
monarchs;  and  also  the  places  in  which  they 
worship.  There  are  several  in  England — viz.,  at 
St  James's  Palace,  Whitehall,  and  St.  George's, 
Windsor,  eta  From  the  'Liber  Niger  Domus 
Begis'  (X461),  the  earliest  known  record  on  the 
subject,  we  learn  that  in  Edward  lY's  reign 
there  was  a  well-established  Chapel  Royal,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean ;  a  confessor  to  the  household ; 
34  chaplains  and  clerks  variously  qualified — by 
skill  in  descant,  eloquence  in  reading,  and  ability 
in  organ-playing;  2  epistlers,  ex-chorister-boys; 
8  children ;  a  master  of  the  grammar  school ; 
and  a  master  of  the  children,  or  master  of  song. 

The  term  Chapel  Royal  is  now  usually  appUed 
to  that  at  St.  James's  Palace.  The  chapel  is 
between  the  Colour  Court  and  the  Ambasnulors' 
Court.  The  establishment  consists  of  the  Dean, 
the  Lord  High  Almoner ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Closet, 
and  2  deputies;  the  sub-dean;  48  chaplains; 
8  priests  in  ordinary,  a  master  of  the  children ; 
one  lay  composer ;  one  lay  organist  and  chapel- 
master  or  choir-master ;  8  lay  gentlemen  and  10 
boys ;  1  sergeant  of  the  vestry ;  i  groom  of  ditto ; 
and  other  attendants. 

The  service  is  a  full  choral  one,  at  10  ajn., 

I  a  noon,  and  5.30  p.m.   on  Sundays,  and  at 

II  a.  m.  on  feast-days.  The  boys  are  educated 
at  the  cost  of  the  chapel,  and  as  a  rule  sing 
there  only.  The  chief  musical  posts  of  the  es- 
tablishment are  at  present  held  as  follows: — 
Master  of  the  Children,  Rev.  Thos.  Helmore, 
one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary ;  Composer,  Sir 
John  Gobs;  Organist  and  Choir-master,  Mr. 
C.  S.  JekylL 

The  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitkhall  (Banqueting 
House)  is  under  the  same  chief  officers  as  St. 
James's — but  is  now  attended  only  once  a  year 
by  the  choir  of  that  establishment  in  the  special 
service  of  Maundy  Thursday,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  when  gifts  called 
'Benevolences'  are  distributed  by  the  Lord 
High  Almoner  to  certain  poor  people,  as  many 
in  number  as  the  sovereign  is  years  old. 
The  ceremony  is  a  relic  of  a  service  which 
included  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  performed  by  the  Pope  on  the 
same  day.  That  part  of  it,  however,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  fish  and  bread  before  the 
second  lesson,  has  long  been  discontinued. 

The  following  special  anthems  were  formerly 
sung  in  the  course  of  the  service : — *  Hide  not 
thou    thy    £Etce  from  us,  O  Lord'    (Farrant), 
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'Prevent  us,  O  Lord'  (Byrd),  'Call  to  re- 
membrance, O  Lord'  ^Farrant),  *0  praise  the 
Lord  all  ye  heathen'  (Croft),  They  are  now 
varied  each  year. 

The  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Savot  (Strand)  is 
a  Chapel  Royal  in  name  only.  The  appointment 
of  mimster  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  service  is  dependent  on  the  taste  or 
ability  of  the  minister,  as  in  any  other  ordinary 
chapel.  [T.H.] 

CHAPERONS  BLANCS,  LES.  A  oomio 
opera  in  three  acts ;  the  libretto  by  Scribe,  the 
music  by  Auber,  Produced  in  Paris  April  9, 
1836.  [G.] 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  This  musical  firm  com- 
menoed  business  in  January  181  a,  at  124  New 
Bond  Street,  previously  tenanted  by  Goulding, 
D'Almaine,  &  Co.  The  firm  consisted  of.  Samuel 
Chappell,  John  Baptist  Cramer,  and  Francis  Tat- 
ton  Latour.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
J.  B.  Cramer  retired,  and  Chappell  Sc  Co.,  re- 
quiring  more  space,  removed  to  a  nearly  opposite 
house,  50  New  Bond  Street.  Recent  enlargements 
have  increased  the  premises  to  three  houses 
in  Bond  St.,  and  the  site  of  a  former  stable- 
vard  as  well  as  of  large  back  gardens  of  three 
houses  in  Geoige  Street.  The  first  partnership 
is  noticeable  lor  the  establishment  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  all  the  business  arrangements 
for  which  were  made  at  No.  124.  Mr.  Chappell 
further  lent  his  house  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Directors,  and  refreshed  the  weary  ones.  J.  B. 
Cramer  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fiune,  and 
the  spirit  would  sometimes  move  him  to  play 
until  one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  auditors.  When  the  society 
had  become  firmly  established,  a  silver  teapot 
was  presented  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  term  of  partnership  (1826), 
Latour  withdrew,  and  carried  on  a  separate  busi- 
ness until  1830,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  former 
partner.  Samuel  Chappell  died  Dec.  1834,  and 
the  business  was  then  carried  on  for  the  widow 
by  her  sons, — William,  the  eldest,  being  25  years 
old.  Desiring  to  propagate  a  knowle^  of  the 
music  of  the  Madngalian  era,  William  ^in  1 840) 
projected  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
held  its  meetings  and  rehearsals  at  No.  50.  He 
edited  Dowland's  songs  for  the  Society,  and*  also 
edited  and  published  (1838-40)  a  'Collection  of 
National  English  Airs,'  giving  their  pedigrees  and 
the  anecdotes  connected  with  them,  with  an 
essay  on  minstrelsy  in  England.  This  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  his  '  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time'  (2  vols.  1855-59).  The  business 
was  greatly  extended  by  Thomas  Chappell,  under 
a  family  arrangement  by  which  his  elder  brother 
left,  and  bought  the  half  of  the  business  carried 
on  imder  the  name  of  Cramer  &  Co.,  with  the  late 
T.  F.  Beale  as  his  partner.  It  was  imder  Thos. 
Chappell's  management  that  the  great  extension 
of  the  buildings  took  place,  and  he  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  the 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts  which*  sprang  out  of 
them,  both  of  which  have  owed  their  success  in 
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great  measure  to  the  management  of  S.  Arthur 
Ghappell,  the  younger  brother.  [Monday  Popu- 
LAB  Concerts.]  A  laige  oonoert-room  had  been 
much  wanted  at  the  west  end  of  London,  and 
St.Jamee's  Hall  was  projected  and  carried  out 
mainly  by  the  Chanpells. 

The  pianoforte  mctory  of  Chappell  and  Co.  is 
in  ChaUs  Farm  Boad.  The  average  of  manu- 
£M$ture  is  from  15  to  30  pianos  per  week.    [W.  C] 

CHAPPINGTON,  John,  built  an  organ  in 
1597  for  Magdalen  College.  Oxford.     [V.  de  P.]  1 

CHAPPLE,  Samuel,  was  bom  at  Credlton,  1 
5^  1775'  Whilst  an  infant  he  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  small-pox.  At  an  early  age  he  com- 
menced the  stuay  of  the  violin,  and  when  about 
fifteen  was  taught  the  pianoforte  by  a  master 
named  Eames,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Thomas, 
a  scholar  of  John  Stanley — all  blind  men.  In 
1795  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Ashburton, 
where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
He  composed  and  published  many  anthems,  songs, 
glees,  and  pianoforte  sonatas.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHARACTERISTIC.  This  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  music  which  is  designed  as  the 
expression  of  some  special  sentiment  or  cir- 
omnstance.  Thus  in  vocal  music,  if  the  melody 
is  appropriate  to  the  words,  we  may  speak  of  the 
'characteristic  settingof  the  text.*  In  instrumental 
music,  also,  the  word  may  be  used  where  what 
is  known  as  'local  colouring*  is  introduced ;  e.g. 
the  *Ranz  des  vaches'  movement  in  Rossini  s 
overture  to  'Guillaume  Tell*  might  be  properly 
described  as  'characteristic*  The  term  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  programme  music.  Bee- 
thoven's sonata  'Adieu,  Absence,  and  Return' 
is  frequently  entitled  the  'Senate  Caracteristique,* 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  title  was 
griven  by  the  composer.  He  has,  however,  him- 
self used  it  for  the  overture  to  Leonore,  publ'shed 
as  op.  138.  (See  Nottebohm*s  *  Them.  Verzeich- 
m'ss. )  Spohr*s  4th  Symphony  is  entitled  *  Die 
Weihe  dear  Tone ;  charakteristisches  Tonge- 
mulde,*  &o.  [E.  P.] 

CHARD,  George  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
bom  about  1 765.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  under  Robert 
Hudson,  Mus.  Bac.  In  1 787  he  became  lay  clerk 
of  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  some  years  later 
was  appointed  organist  of  that  church  and  of  the 
adjacent  college.  In  181  a  he  took  the  degree  of 
•Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge.  He  composed 
■ome  church  music  and  other  sacred  pieces,  some 
of  which  have  been  published,  and  some  songs 
and  glees ;  of  the  latter  he  published  '  Twelve 
Glees,  for  three,  four,  and  five  voices.*  He  died 
May  J3,  1849,  aged  84.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHARITY  CHILDREN,  Meeting  at  St. 
Paul*s.  a  festival  service  attended  by  the 
childrenof  the  old  charity  schools  of  the  metropolis. 
is  held  annually  in  June  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  the  children  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  singing.  The  first  of  these  festivals 
was  held  in  1704,  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun- 
week,  at  St.  Andrew*s,  Hdbom ;  the  second  in 
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1705  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  where  the  service  took 
place  until  1738,  when  it  was  held  at  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  St.,  and  was  continued  there 
until  1801.  In  that  year  the  children  met 
at  the  cathedral,  where  the  services  have  since 
been  held,  except  in  i860  when  the  cathedral 
was  under  repair  and  the  schools  assembled  on 
the  Handel  orchestra  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  On 
April  33,  1789,  the  children  met  at  St.  Paul*8. 
when  George  the  Third  went  in  state  to  return 
thanks  for  his  restoration  to  health ;  and,  earlier 
still,  on  July  7,  171 3.  at  the  thanksgiving  far 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  tiiey  were  assembled  in  the 
streets.  The  effect  of  the  music  has  been  recorded 
by  many  eminent  musicians,  including  Haydn, 
in  whose  memorandum  book  in  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Vienna  there  is  a  note  on  the  service, 
quoting  Jones's  double  chant  (Pohl's  'Haydn 
in  London,'  21a),  and  Berlioz,  who  was  present 
in  1851  (*Soir^  de  TOrchestre,*  No.  aiV  The 
number  of  the  children  varies,  but  is  generally 
between  5000  and  6000 ;  they  are  arnmged  in 
an  amphitheatre  constructed  for  the  occasion 
under  the  dome.  The  service,  which  includes 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  is  accompanied  by  tlie 
oi^gan,  trumpets,  and  drums.  Up  to  1863  the 
113th  psalm  had  been  sung  before  the  sermon, 
but  in  that  year  MendelssoWs  'Sleepelv,  wake* 
was  substituted  for  it.  In  1865  Sir  John  Goss 
wrote  a  unison  setting  of  the  *  Te  Deum,'  which 
took  the  place  of  Boyce  in  A,  and  in  1866  he 
wrote  a  'Jubilate'  in  the  same  form.  Among 
the  conductors  have  been  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  H. 
Buckland,  and  Mr.  Shoubridge.  [CM.] 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  An  English 
opera  in  two  acts ;  the  words  by  Desmond  Ryan, 
the  music  by  Macfarren.  Produced  at  the 
Prince8s*s  Theatre  Oct.  a;,  1849.  [Gl] 

CH  ASSE,  A  LA,  a  term  applied  to  music  which 
intentionally  imitates  hunting  or  contains  horn 
passages  suggesting  it.  Such  are  Mdhul's  over- 
ture to  '  Le  Jeune  Henri,'  the  hunting  choruses 
in  '  The  Seasons,*  and  in  '  Der  FreischUtz.*  But 
this  does  not  excuse  the  French  publifther  who 
entitled  Beethoven*s  overture  in  C  (op.  115)  *  La 
Chasse,*  because  of  a  passage  for  two  horns 
in  the  introduction,  or  the  German  publisher 
who  followed  him  in  designating  it  'Jagd- 
ouverture.'  [G-] 

CHATTERTON,  John  Balstb,  eminent  harp- 
ist, bom  at  Norwich  18 10,  studied  under  Bochsa 
and  Labarre ;  succeeded  Bochsa  as  professor  of  the 
harp  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1844  was 
appointed  harpist  to  the  Queen.  He  retained 
both  appointments  till  his  death,  which  took  plaoe 
in  London  in  1871.  Chatterton  wrote  much  for 
the  harp,  chiefly  operatic  selections.     [M.  C.  C] 

CHAULIEU,  Charles,  bom  m  Paris  1788, 
died  in  London  1849,  pianist;  studied  in  the 
Conservatoire  under  Adam  and  Catel.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  was  a  good  teacher,  but  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  execution.  In 
1840  he  settled  in  London.  He  arranged  an 
immense  quantity  of  opera  airs  for  the  pianoforte. 
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and  oompoBed  sonatas,  caprices,  rondeaux,  and  a 
collection  of  studies  ciEtlled  '  L'Indispensable  *  for 
the  same  instrument.  He  contributed  well-written 
articles  to  '  Le  Pianiste  *  a  musical  journal  (Paris 
1834  and  1835).  [M.  C.  C] 

CHAUNTER.  The  Ugliest  pipeof  the  bagpipe, 
from  which  the  'chaunt*  or  melody  is  produced, 
as  opposed  to  the  drones,  which  each  speak  only 
to  a  single  note.    [Bagpipe.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

CHECK  (Ft.  VAitrape,  La  Chaise;  Ital. 
JiibaUo  or  Paramartdlo ;  Ger,  Fdnger),  an  im- 
portant member  in  the  action  of  a  grand  piano- 
forte, consisting  of  an  upright  of  thick  wire,  bearing 
an  almost  spade-shaped  head  of  leather  or  some 
light  wood  covered  with  leather.  It  is  fixed  in  the 
back  part  of  the  key  behind  the  hammer,  and  its 
duty  IS  to  catch  the  hammer  when  it  falls  a  certain 
distance  away  from  the  string,  and  hold  it  \mtil 
•  it  is  released  by  the  finger  of  the  player  allowing 
the  key  to  rise.  In  cottage  pianofortes  or  pianinos 
that  have  check  actions  the  check  is  placed  be- 
fore the  hammer,  and  a  stud  projecting  from  the 
butt  of  the  hammer  comes  in  contact  with  the 
check.      [PlANOFORTB.]  [A.  J.  H.] 

CHEESE,  G.  J.,  organist  of  Leominster  in 
1 771,  and  subsequently  organist  and  professor  of 
the  pianoforte  in  London,  published'  Practical 
Kulee  for  Playing  and  Teaching  the  Pianoforte 
and  Oigan.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHELARD,  HiPPOLYTE  Andr^  Jean  Bap* 
TiSTE,  bom  Feb.  i,  1789,  in  Paris,  son  of  a 
musician  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  was  destined  for 
the  musical  profession  from  his  childhood,  and 
studied  at  the  Conservatoire  under  K.  Kreutzer 
for  the  violin,  and  Groesec,  Mdhul,  and  Cherubini 
for  composition.  Having  won  the  '  Grand  Prix* 
for  composition  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied 
church  music  under  Baini  and  Zingarelli  in 
Rome,  and  dramatic  music  under  Paiiiiello  and 
Fioravanti  at  Naples.  He  produced  his  first 
jwork,  a  comic  opera,  'La  casa  da  vendere,*  at 
T^aples  in  1 81 5.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
became  a  violinist  at  the  Grand  Op^ra.  and  gave 
lessons,  composing  diligently  at  the  same  time. 
After  infinite  trouble  his  tragic  opera  of  '  Mac- 
beth' (libretto  by  Rouget  de  Tlsle)  was  produced 
at  the  Grand  Op^ra  (June  29,  1827),  but  it  was 
soon  removed  firam  the  boards,  and  CJhelard  left 

[  Paris  for  Munich,  where  the  success  of '  Macbeth* 
was  so  decided,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  made 
him  his  chapel-master.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
and  remained  there  till  the  Revolution  of  1830 
drove  him  back  to  Munich  to  become  widely 
known  as  a  composer  and  leader.  In  1831  he 
led  the  Thnringian  Festival  at  Erfurt.  In  1832 
and  1833  ^  ^AB  in  London  conducting  ^e 
German   opera   company,   of  which    Schroder- 

»  Devrient,  and  Haitzinger  were  members.'  In 
1836  he  was  employed  as  theatre  and  concert 
director  at  Augsburg,  and  in  1840  succeeded 
Hummel  as  court  Kapellmeister  at  Weimar. 
One  of  the  events  of  this  time  was  the  arrival  of 

*  Berlioz  in  1843 ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember 
1  r4tk  M9«  (b«t  Mftllbna  Mng  In  bh  •  Stodnit '  Id  1»1 
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that  it  was  Chelard  who  urged  the  eccentric 
Frenchman  to  visit  Mendelssohn  at  Leipsic,  and 
'made  him  blush*  at  the  suggestion  that  his  old 
friend  would  probably  not  be  glad  to  see  him. 
('Voyage  musicale,'  Lettre  4.)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Liszt  in  1853,  but  he  continued  to 
the  close  of  his  life  at  Weimar,  and  died  in 
1 861.  He  composed  several  other  operas,  but 
none  so  successful  as  'Macbeth.'  'Hermanns- 
Schlacht'  (Munich,  1835)  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  carefully 
written  work  in  the  German  style.  His  operas, 
though  full  of  merit,  and  effective  in  their'day, 
are  no  longer  performed ;  the  overture  to  '  Mac- 
beth* alone  is  occasionally  heard  at  concerts. 
While  he  clung  to  the  style  of  French  romantic 
opera,  he  strove  somewhat  ostentatiously  to  adopt 
that  of  the  Grerman  school.  But  he  wanted  the 
power  to  enable  him  to  weld  Uiese  conflicting 
dements  into  a  harmonious  whole.  [A.  M.J 

CHELL,  William,  Mus.  Bac,  successively 
lay  vicar,  prebendary,  and  precentor  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  graduated  in  music  at  Oxford  in 
1534.  He  was  author  of  two  works,  entitled 
'Musiose  practiose  Compendium,'  and  'de  Pro- 
portionibus  Musicis.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHERUBINI.  Maria  Luioi  Caklo  Zbnobi 
Salvatorb,  bom  in  Florence,  Sept.  14,  1760, 
son  of  a  musician  at  the  Pei^la  theatre.  His 
musical  faculty  was  evident  ttom  the  first.  '  I 
began,'  says  he,  in  the  Preface  to  his  autograph 
Catalogue,  'to  learn  music  at  six,  and  compo- 
sition at  nine.  The  first  from  my  fftther,  the 
second  from  Bartolomeo  and  Alessandro  Felid, 
and  after  their  death  from  Bizzarri  and  J.  Cas- 
trucci.*  His  first  woric  was  a  Mass  and  Credo 
in  D,  for  four  voices  and  accompaniment,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  had  composed 
3  Masses,  a  Dixits,  a  Magnificat,  a  Miserere, 
and  a  Te  Deum,  besides  an  Oratorio,  3  Cantatas, 
and  other  smaller  works.  In  1777  or  8  the 
Grand  Duke,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Leopold  II, 
granted  him  an  allowance  that  he  might  study 
\mder  Sarti  at  Bologna.  Thither  Cherubini 
went,  and  there  he  remiuned  for  four  years^ 
thoroughly  acquiring  the  old  Italian  contra- 
puntal style,  and  saining  that  proficiency  in 
polyphonic  writing  m  which  no  composer  since 
his  time  has  equalled  him,  unless  it  be  Men- 
delssohn. The  compositions  given  in  the  Cata- 
logue^ under  1778  and  9  are  all  Antiphons 
written  on  Canti  fermi,  d  la  PaUUrina.  With 
the  early  part  of  1 780,  however,  this  stops.  His 
first  opera,  '  Quinto  Fabio,'  was  written  during 
that  summer  and  produced  at  Alessandria,  and 
for  the  next  fourteen  years  operas  and  dra- 
matic music  seem  to  have  engaced  almost  his 
entire  attention: — 178a,  'Armicm'  (Florence), 
'  Adriano  in  Siria '  (L^hom),  '  II  Messenzio  * 
(Florence);  1783,  *11  Quinto  Fabio*  (Rome), 
'  Lo  sposo  di  tre '  (Venice) ;  1 784,  *  L'  Idalide  * 

1  The  OtUlofoe  referred  to  hen  and  ebewlMre  in  thie  aitkle  vtf 
eompUed  by  Cherablnl  himaelf.  with  an  interMtlng  Prafoce.  and 
pabllshed  after  hU  death  by  Bottte  de  Toalrooo.  under  the  title  of 
'  Notice  dee  Baanu«crits  aatuffraphet  de  la  mtuiqoe  compose  par  (Sptt 
M.  L.  C.  Z.  8.  Cherablnl.  etc.  etc^  Paria.  chex  let  princlpaai  Bdlteait 
de  nnukiqus.'  1S13.    It  baa  been  reprinted  br  Mr.Bellaals  In  bla 
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(Florenoe\  'L'  Alessandro  nell*  Indie*  (Mantua). 
Theee  operas  must  have  made  his  name  known 
all  over  Italy.  In  1784  he  was  invited  to 
London,  and  wrote  'La  Finta  Principessa' 
(1785),  and  'Giulio  Sabino'  (1786),  for  the 
King's  Theatre,  but  without  success.  He  also 
made  larve  additions  to  Paisiello*s  ^Marchese 
Tulipano/  and  other  operas  then  on  the  stage 
in  London.  He  was  much  noticed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  held  the  post  of  Ck)mpoBer  to  the 
King  for  one  year.  In  July  1 786  he  left  London 
.  for  Paris,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  for 
the  whole  of  the  next  year,  very  much  fdted  and 
liked.  In  the  winter  of  1787-8  he  brought  out 
his  eleventh  opera  at  Turin,  'Ifigenia  in  Aulide.' 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  which  from  that  time 
became  his  home.  His  first  opera  in  Paris  was 
^Demophon/  to  Marmontel's  libretto,  Dec.  5, 
1788.  In  this  opera  he  broke  loose  from  the 
light  and  trivial  vein  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  style  which 
he  himself  afterwards  so  fully  developed.  Mean- 
while he  was  fully  employed.  L^nard,  Marie 
Antoinette's  coiffeur,  had  obtained  permission  to 
found  an  Italian  Opera,  and  Gherubini  received 
the  entire  musical  direction  of  it.  During  the 
years  1789-93,  he  conducted  the  so-called 
'Bouffons*  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire  St.Ger^ 
main,  in  operas  of  Anfossi,  PaisieUo,  Gimarosa, 
and  other  Italians,  besides  writing  a  great 
number  of  separate  pieces  in  the  same  style 
for  insertion  into  these  works.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  eagerly  pushing  on  in  the  path 
opened  by  'Demophon.  On  the  1 8  th  of  «fuly, 
1 791,  he  brought  out  'Lodolska,*  a  decided  step 
in  advance.  The  effect  produced  by  his  new 
style,  with  its  unusual  hannonio  combinations 
and  instrumental  effects,  was  both  startling 
and  brilliant,  and  took  the  composers  of  the 
day  oompletdy  by  surprise.  'Ixxlolska*  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  operas  in  which  he 
advanced  still  further.  '  Koukourgi '  ( x  793)  re- 
mained in  MS.  to  be  afterwards  adapt^  to 
'All  Baba';  but  'EUsa'  (Dec.  13,  1794), 
'Med^e'  (March  13,  97),  'L*  HdteUerie  Por- 
tugaise'  (July  25,  98),  'Les  deux  Joum^es* 
(Jan.  16,  1800),  known  in  Crermany  as  'Der 
Wassertrager,*  as  well  as  a  number  of  small 
one-act  works,  such  as  'Anacr^n*  (1803),  and 
'  Achille  k  Scyros,'  both  ballet-operas  and  both 
masterpieces,  show  how  unceasing  was  his 
activity,  and  how  much  he  must  have,  pleased 
the  opera-goers.  But  though  successful  with 
the  public,  his  pecuniary  position  was  anything 
but  satisfactoiy.  When  the  'Conservatoire  de 
Musique*  was  founded  in  1795,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  'Inspecteurs  des 
l^tudes,*  an  appointment  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  nis  genius  and  artistic  position, 
chiefly  no  doubt  because  of  Napoleon*s  dislike 
to  him,  a  dislike  which  the  Emperor  took  no 
pains  to  conceal.  CHierubini's  nature,  at  all 
Himes  grave,  not  to  say  gloomy,  became  visibly 
depresMd  under  these  circumstances,  and  he 
begpan  to  lose  all  pleasure  in  his  profession.  In 
Z795  he  married  Madlle.  O^cile  Tourett^  a  step 
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not  likely  to  diminish  his  anxieties.  He  there- 
fore willingly  acoepted  an  offer  to  write  an  open 
for  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Vienna,  where  he 
arrived  early  in  July  1805.  Here  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Beethoven,  whose  deafiiess 
was  not  then  so  great  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
conversation,  and  the  two  were  often  together. 
Beethoven  esteemed  Gherubini  above  all  the  then 
living  writers  for  the  stage,  and  his  vocal  moBic 
was  much  influenced  by  him.  What  Gherubini 
thought  of  Beethoven's  music  is  not  so  dear. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  performances  of 
'Fidelio,*  but  beyond  his  remarks  that  no  one 
could  tell  what  key  the  overture  was  in,  and 
that  Beethoven  had  not  sufficiently  studied  { 
writing  for  the  voice,  nothing  is  known.  'II 
^tait  toujours  brusque,'  was  his  one  answer  to  i 
enquiries  as  to  Beethoven*s  personal  character-  ' 
istics.  (See  Sohindler's  'Beethoven,'  i  118,  alao 
p.  184  of  this  Dictionaty.)  ' 

The   'Wassertrager*  was  performed  shortly    | 
after  Gherubini*s  arrival,  and   'Faniska*  pro-    { 
duced  Feb.  25,  1806.    But  it  was  a  poor  time    { 
for  operas  in  Vienna.  The  war  between  Austria 
and  France  broke  out  immediately  after  his 
arrival;  Vienna  was  taken  on  Nov.  13,  and 
Gherubini  was  soon  called  upon  to  organise  and    | 
conduct  Napoleon's  soirees  at  Schonbrunn.    But 
his  main  object  at  Vienna  was  frustrated,  and  he 
returned  to  France.    His  mind  became  so  much 
embittered  as  to  affect  his  health.  Whilst  living 
in  retirement  at  the  chateau  of  the  Prince  de 
Ghimay,  his  friends  entreated  him  to  write  some 
sacred  music  for  the  consecration  of  a  church 
there;  for  a  long  time  he  refused,  but  at  last 
set  to  work  secrecy,  and  surprised  Uiem  with  the 
Mass  in  F  for  three  voices  and  orchestra  (1809). 
With  this  work  a  new  epoch  opens.     It  is  true 
that  both  in  1809  and  18 10  we  find  one-act 
operas    (' Pimmalione,'    Nov.   30,    1809,    'Le 
Grescendo,*  Sept.  i,  1810),  that  in  1813  he  wrote 
the  '  Abenc^rages,*  and  even  so  late  as  1 833  '  AK  ' 
Baba,'  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  1 809  saored  • 
music  was  Clierubini's  main  occupation.   Besides 
a  number  of  smaller  sacred  pieces  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  voices,  with  orchestra,  organ,  or 
quartet,  the  Gatalogue  for  the  years  1  Si 6-3 5 
contains  the  '  Messe  Solennelle'  in  G  (March  14, 
1816),  a  'Gloria'  in  Bb,  a  *Oedo*  in  D,  the 
'Messe  des  Morts'  (Requiem)  in  G  (all  1 817)  ; 
the  'Messe  Solennelle'  in  E  (1818)  ;  that  in  G, 
and  a  *Kyrie*  (both  1819);  that  in  Bb  (Nov. 
1821)  ;  a  'Kyrie'  in  G  minor  (Sept.  13,  1833)  ; 
the  (Ik>ronation  Mass  for  3   voices  (April   39, 
1835)  ;  and  lastly  the  '  Requiem'  in  D  for  meaa.'B 
voices  (Sept.  34,  1836). 

During  the  hundred  days  Napuleon  made  him 
Ghevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  shortly 
after,  under  Louis  XVlIT,  he  was  elected  memb^ 
of  the  *Institut,*  and  in  181 6  was  appointed 
jointly  with  Lesueur  'musician  and  auperin- 
tendamt  of  the  King's  Ghapel,'  with  a  salitxy  of 
3,000  franos.  Thus  almost  at  once  did  honour, 
position,  and  income,  all  frdl  upon  him.  In  1833 
ne  became  Director  of  the  Gonservatoire,  and 
Uie  energy  which  he  Uu^ew  into  his  new  work 
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18  shown  by  the  'Soif^es  poor  Texamen  de 
rj^le/  which  fill  the  Catalogue  during  the  next 
few  years,  and  by  the  *  Cours  de  Contrepoint  et 
de  la  Fugue/  which  was  published  in  1835. 
Nor  are  these  years  barren  in  instrumental 
works.  In  18 1 5  the  Philharmonic  Sodetv,  then 
recently  formed,  oflTered  him  the  sum  01  £300 
for  a  symphony,  an  overture,  and  a  vocal  pieoe, 
and  at  their  invitation  he  paid  a  second  visit  to 
London.  He  arrived  in  March ;  the  Symph(my 
(in  D)  was  finished  on  April  34,  and  }^yed  on 
the  1st  of  May.  It  was  afterwards  (in  1829) 
scored  as  a  quartet.  The  Overture  was  per- 
formed at  the  concert  of  the  3rd  of  April,  and 
another  MS.  overture  on  M^y  39.  In  addition 
to  these  the  C!atalogue  shows  a  Funeral  March 
for  full  orchestra  (March  1820) ;  a  march  for 
'Faniska'  (May  15,  1831);  six  string  quartets, 
viz.  in  Eb  (181 4),  in  0,  firom  the  Symphony,  with 
a  new  Adagio  (1839),  in  D  (July  31,  183^),  in 
E  (Feb.  13,  1835),  in  F  (June  38,  1836),  in 
A  minor  (July  33,  1837) ;  and  a  string  quintet 
in  £  minor  (<>ct.  38,  1837).  Gherubini  died  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1843,  highly  honoured  and 
esteemed.  In  addition  to  the  works  above 
mentioned  he  wrote  several  opena  in  con- 
junction with  other  composers,  such  as  '  Blanche 
de  Provence'  in  1 831',  to  celebrate  the  baptism 
of  the.  Due  de  Bordeaux,  with  Boieldieu,  Paer, 
Berton,  and  Elreutzer;  lUso  a  great  number  of 
canons  for  two,  three,  or  more  voices.  The 
catalogue  contains  in  all  305  numbers,  some  of 
them  very  voluminous,  besides  a  supplementary 
list  of  tlurty  works  omitted  by  CJiierubini,  as 
well  as  eighteen  volumes  (some  of  them  of  more 
than  400  pages)  of  music  by  various  Italian 
writers,  copied  out  by  the  great  composer  himself, 
a  practice  which  he  admits  to  have  learned  from 
his  old  master  Sarti. 

Cherubinrs  artistio  career  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  The  first,  1760-1791,  when 
he  was  writing  motets  and  masses  k  la  Pales* 
trina,  and  operas  in  the  light  Neapolitan  vein, 
or  may  be  called  his  Italian  period.  The  second 
Operatic  period  opens  with  'Lodo'iska,*  though 
the  beginning  of  the  change  is  apparent  in 
*  Demophon  '  (i  788)  in  the  form  of  the  concerted 
pieces,  in  the  entrances  of  the  chorus,  and  the 
expressive  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  '  Lodo- 
Iska*  however  shows  an  advance  both  in  inspi- 
ration and  expression.  '  Med^e  *  and  'Les  deux 
JovanAeB  *  form  the  climax  of  the  operatic  period. 
In  the  former  the  sternness  of  the  characters, 
the  mythological  background,  and  above  all  the 
passion  of  Medea  herself,  must  have  seized  his 
imagination,  and  inspired  him  with  those  poig- 
nant, almost  overpowering  accents  of  grief, 
jealousy,  and  hatred  in  which  '  Med^*  abounds. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  interest 
rests  mainly  in  Medea,  that  there  is  a  monotony 
in  the  sentiment,  and  that  the  soliloquies  are 
tedious ;  in  a  word  that  in  spite  of  all  its  force 
and  truth  the  opera  will  never  oommand  the 
wide  appreciation  which  the  music  as  music 
deserves.  The  *  Deux  Joum^ '  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  '  Med^,*  and  is  a  brilliant  example 
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of  Cherubini's  versatility.  Here  the  sphere  of 
action  is  purely  human,  simple,  even  plebeian, 
and  it  is  mipossible  not  to  admire  the  art  with 
which  CSierabini  has  laid  aside  his  severe  style 
and  adapted  himself  to  the  minor  forms  of 
tibe  arietta  and  coitplet,  which  are  in  keepinir 
with  the  idyllic  situations.  The  finales  and 
other  laiige  movements  are  more  concise,  and 
therefore  more  within  the  range  of  the  general 
public,  and  there  is  an  ease  alraut  the  melodies, 
and  a  warmth  of  feeling,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  Oherubini.  This  period  closes  with 
the  'Abenc^rages*  in  181 3,  for  'Ali  Baba,' 
thou^  completed  in  1833,  was  largely  founded 
on  'Koukourgi'  (1793).  The  third  period,  that 
of  his  sacred  com^itions,  dates  properly  speak- 
ing from  his  appomtment  to  the  Chapelle  Boyale 
in  1816,  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  b^Tun 
with  the  Mass  in  F  (1809),  which  is  important 
as  being  the  first  sacred  work  of  his  mature 
life,  though  it.  is  inferior  to  that  in  A^  and 
especially  to  the  Bequiem  in  D  minor.  The 
three-part  writing  in  the  Mass  in  F  seems 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
work,  and  the  fugues  are  dry  and  formal.  That 
in  A,  also  for  three  voices,  is  concise,  vocal,  and 
eminently  melodious.  The  Bequiem  in  G  minor 
is  at  once  his  greatest  and  most  fomous  wwk. 
The  Oredo  for  eight  voices  a  eapella  is  an  aston« 
ishing  instance  of  command  of  oounterpointy  and 
shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  style 
of  Palestrina,  and  how  perfectly  he  could  adapt 
it  to  his  own  individual  thoughts.  Tecftnique 
apart,  it  ranks  below  his  other  great  sacred 
works.  It  is  probable  that  Gherubini  intended 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  study,  for  only  two  num- 
bers were  published  during  his  life-time,  viz.  the 
concluding  fugue  '£t  vitam,*  and  an  elaborately 
developed  'Bicerca*  in  eight  parts  with  one  chief 
subject  and  three  counter-subjects,  in  which  all 
imaginable  devices  in  counterpoint  are  employed. 
In  estimating  Gherubini's  rank  as  a  musician, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  though  he  lived  so 
long  in  Paris,  and  did  so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  French  opera^  he  cannot  be  classed  among 
French  composers.  His  pure  idealism,  which 
resisted  the  faintest  concession  to  beauty  of 
sound  as  such,  and  subjugated  the  whole  appa- 
ratus of  musical  representation  to  the  idea ;  the 
serious,  not  to  say  dry,  character  of  his  m^ody, 
his  epic  calmness — ^never  overpowered  bv  cir- 
cimistances,  and  even  in  the  most  passionate 
moments  never  exceeding  the  bounds  of  artistio 
moderation — these  characteristics  were  hardly 
likely  to  make  him  popular  with  the  French, 
especially  during  the  excitement  of  the  Bevo- 
lution.  His  drunatic  style  was  attractive  from 
the  novelty  of  the  combinations,  the  truth  of  the 
dramatic  en)re68ion,  the  rich  harmony,  the 
peculiar  modulations  and  brilliant  instrument- 
ation, much  of  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Gluck.  But  his  influence  on  French  opera  was 
only  temporary.  No  sooner  did  Boieldieu  appear 
with  his  sweet  pathetic  melodies  and  delicate 
harmonies,  and  Auber  with  his  piquant  ele- 
gant style,  than  the  severer  xnuse  of  Gherubini, 
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dwelling  in  a  realm  of  purer  thought,  ^bropped 
lie  hold  on  the  public.  His  doeett  tie  with  the 
French  aohool  arose  from  the  external  accident 
of  his  connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  where 
he  had  the  formation  of  all  the  important  French 
composers  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It 
was  in  Germany  that  his  works  have  met  with 
the  most  enduring  appreciation.  His  church 
music,  '  Med^'  and  the  '  Deux  Joum^es,*  still 
keep  their  hold  on  the  German  public.  One 
of  uie  first  things  Mendelssohn  did  after  he  felt 
himself  safe  in  uie  saddle  at  Biisseldorf  was  to 
revive  the  latter  opera,  and  to  introduce  the 
mass  in  0  in  the  church.  Six  months  later  he 
brought  forward  one  of  the  Requiems,  and  when 
he  had  to  conduct  the  Ck>logne  Festival  in  1835 
it  is  to  Cherubini*8  MS.  works  that  he  turns  for 
something  new  and  good.  A  reference  to  the 
Index  of  the  Leipzig  Allgem.  musikalische 
Zeitung  will  show  now  widely  and  firequently 
his  works  are  performed  in  Germany,  jk 
England,  too,  the  operas  just  named  have  been 
revived  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  opera- 
overtures  are  stock  pieces  at  all  the  best 
concerts.  Cherubini  forms  the  link  between 
classic  idealism  and  modem  romanticism.  His 
power  of  making  the  longest  and  mo^  elaborate 
movements  dear  is  very  remarkable,  especially 
when  combined  with  the  extraordinary  fiicility 
of  his  part-writing ;  while  his  sense  of  form  was 
almost  as  perfect  as  Mozart*s,  though  he  cannot 
oompare  with  Mozart  in  the  intensity  of  his 
melodic  expression,  or  in  the  individuality  with 
which  Mozart  stamped  his  characters.  In  the 
technique  of  composition,  and  in  his  artistic  con- 

X'*Dn  and  interpretation,  he  shows  a  certain 
ty  to  Beethoven,  more  especially  in  his 
Masses.  His  greatest  gift  was  perhaps  the 
'  power  of  exciting  emotion.  His  style  had  a 
breadth  and  vigour  firee  from  mannerism  and 
national  peculiarities.  It  was  in  his  sacred 
music  that  he  was  most  free  to  develope  his 
individuality,  because  he  could  combine  the 
best  points  in  his  operas  with  masterly  coun- 
terpoint. When  we  consider  the  then  deplorable 
state  of  church  music,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  change  he  wrought. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  work  on  Cheru- 
bini is  the  biography  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellasis, 
'  Cherubini :  Memorials  illustrative  of  his  Life,' 
London,  1874;  the  prefiaoe  to  which  contains 
a  list  of  the  prindpal  authorities,  indudins^ 
Cherubini's  own  Catalogue,  of  which  the  title 
has  been  already  given  in  full.  For  personal 
traits  and  anecdotes — and  in  the  case  of  Cheru- 
bini these  are  more  than  usually  interesting  and 
characteristic — the  reader  should  consult  the 
artide  in  F^tis's  *  Biographic  universelle'  and 
Berlioz*s  'Memoirs,'  also  an  artide  by  HiUer, 
which  appeared  in 'Macmillan*s  Magazine,*  July 
1875,  and  afterwards  in  his  'Musikalisches  und 
Personliohes,*  1876.  His  portrait  by  Ingres  is 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembouig.  Paris.  He 
left  one  son  and  two  daughters,  the  younger 
of  whom  was  married  to  Hippolyte  Rossdlini 
ofFlorenoe.  [A.M.] 
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CHEST-VOICE.  That  no  voice  is 'produced' 
throughout  its  extent,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  is  certain.  The  results  of  the  different 
manners  of  vocal  'production*— three  in  number 
— are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  England  as  '  chest- 
voice,* *  head-voice,*  and  *  fiUsetto.'  The  classifi- 
cation and  terminology  adopted  by  the  Frendi, 
viz.  'first,  second,  and  third  registers,'  are 
however  much  to  be  preferred,  since  the  causes 
of  the  variety  of  ^tm&re  they  indicate,  of  which 
little  is  known,  are  left  by  them  unassumed.  The 
average  compass  of  each  vocal  register  is  perhaps 
natunJly  an  octave ;  but  the  facility  with  which 
the  mode  of  production  natural  to  one  register 
can  be  extended  to  the  sounds  of  another  renders 
this  uncertain.  By  'ohest-vdce*  is  conmionly 
understood  the  lowest  sounds  of  a  voice,  and  any 
others  that  can  be  produced  in  the  same  manner ; 
in  other  words,  the  *  first  register.*  [J.  H.] 

CHEVAL  DE  BRONZE,  LE.  A  comic 
opera  on  a  Chinese  subject,  in  three  acts ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique  March  23,  1835.    On  Sept.  21, 

1857,  it  was  reproduced  with  additions  in  four 
acts  at  the  Acad^mie  (Grand  Opera^. 

As  'The  Bronze  Horse'  it  has  been  often 
played  on  the  London  boards  since  Jan.  5,  1836, 
when  it  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  [G.l 

CHEVALIER,  played  the  violin  and  the  quint, 
a  kind  of  viol,  in  the  private  band  of  Henri  IV 
and  Loxus  XIII,  and  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  between  the  years  1587  and  161 7  no  less 
than  34  court  ballets,  according  to  a  list  drawn  up 
by  Michel  Henry,  one  of  Louis  XIIFs  24  violins, 
and  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  at  Paris.   [M.C.C.] 

CHEZY,  WiLHKLMiNB  (or  Helmine)  Chris- 
tine vow.  a  literary  lady  of  very  eccentric  life, 
nee  von  Klencke  1783,  at  Berlin,  married  at  16, 
and  divorced  the  next  year;  married  again  at 
22,  in  Paris,  to  Antoine  L.  de  Ch^zy,  a  well- 
known  Orientalist,  and  was  divorced  again  in 
1 8 10.  She  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  l^tween 
Hdddberg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna  (1823-28), 
Munich  and  Paris,  and  died  at  Geneva,  1856. 
Her  daim  to  notice  here  is  her  having  written 
the  play  of  '  Rosamunde,*  for  which  Schubert 
composed  his  music,  and  the  libretto  of  *  Eury- 
anthe*  for  Weber.  In  neither  case  was  the 
genius  of  the  musician  sufliident  to  save  the 
piece  from  failure.  See  Hellbom*s  'Schubert,* 
chap,  xi;  Max  M.  von  Weber's  'Carl  Maria 
von  Weber'  (1864),  ii.  371,  517,  522,  &c. ;  and 
her  own  *  Unveigessenes  ...  an  meinem  Leben,' 

1858.  [G.] 
CHIABRAN,  Francesco  (alias  Chabrak,  or 

Chtabrano),  a  violin-player,  was  bom  in  Pied- 
mont about  X723.  He  was  a  nephew  and  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Souis.  In  1747  he  entenad 
the  royal  band  at  Turin*  and  about  the  year 
1 751  appears  to  have  gone  to  Paris,  where  his 
brilliant  and  lively  style  of  playing  created 
a  considerable  sensation.  His  compositions  show 
that  his  character  as  a  musidan  was  somewhat 
superficial,  and  wanting  in  true  artistic  earnest- 
ness.   The  three  seta  of  n^atas  which  he  pub- 
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lished  in  1756  and  the  following  yeftrs  are  flimsy 
»  in  oonstniction  and  devoid  of  ideas,  and  appear 
to  be  intended  merely  to  give  the  player  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  proficiency  in  the 
execution  of  double  stops,  staccato  passages, 
harmonics,  and  other  technical  difficulties.  He 
oecasionally  indulges  in  realistic  traits  of  de- 
scriptive music. 
^  If  we  consider  that  Chiabran,  through  Somis, 

was  indirectly  a  pupU  of  Corelli,  his  deterioration 
from  the  noble  style  of  that  great  master  is 
really  astonishing,  though  not  without  parallel  in 
the  present  day,  when  Uie  traditions  of  the  great 
Paris  school  of  Bode,  Kreutzer,  and  Viotti  appear 
almost  equally  forgotten  in  France.  [P.  D.] 

CHIGKEEIN6.  Messrs.  Chickering  and 
Sons,   manoforte-makers    of   Boston    and  New 

'       York,  U.S.    They  claim  to  be  the  earliest  ex- 

^  isting  American  house,  and  the  first  to  have 
obtained  any  prominence.  According  to  infor- 
mation suppli^  by  Messrs.  Chickering,  the  first 
pianoforte  made  in  America  was  upon  an  English 

I  model,  probably  one  of  Broadwood's.  It  was 
made  bv  Benjamin  Grehome,  of  Milton,  U.S., 
before  the  year  1803.  From  that  year  the  con- 
struction of  American  pianofortes  was  persist- 

^  ently  carried  on,  but  without  any  material  de- 
viflopment  until  a  Scotchman  named  James 
Stewart,  afterwards  known  in  London  through 
his  connection  with  Messrs.  Collard  and  Collard, 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  American  home-manu- 
facture. Stewart  induced  Jonas  Chickering  to 
join  him,  but  two  years  after,  Stewart  re- 
turned to  Europe,  when  Chickering  was  left 
upon  his  own  aocoimt.  The  year  given  as 
that  of  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Chick- 
ering firm  is  1833.  Two  years  subsequent  to 
this,  Alpheus  Bab^k,  who  had  served  his  time 
with  Crehome,  contrived  an  iron  frame  for  a 
square  pianoforte,  with  the  intention  to  com- 
pensate for  changes  of  temperature  affecting  the 
strings,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent.  Whether 
this  was  suggested  by  an  improvement  with  the 
same  object  patented  in  London  in  1820  by  James 
Thorn  and  William  Allen,  or  was  an  independent 
idea  is  not  known,  but  Babcock's  plan  met  with  no 
immediate  success.  However,  this  attempt  at 
compensation  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
equipoise  to  the  tension  in  America  as  Allen's 
did  in  England.  Jonas  Chickering  produced 
a  square  pianoforte  with  an  iron  frame  com- 
plete, except  the  wrest-pin  block,  in  1837.  i^^rom 
1840  this  principle  was  fostered  by  Messrs. 
Chickering,  and  applied  to  grand  pianofortes  as 
well  as  square,  and  has  since  been  adopted,  by 
other  makers  in  America  and  Europe.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  of  the  American  construction, 
see  PiANOFOBTE  and  Stein  way.  [A.  J.  H.] 

CHTLOOT,  Thomas,  was  organist  of  the  Ab- 
bey Church,  Bath,  fipom  1733  until  late  in  the 
last  century,  and  the  first  master  of  Thomas 
Linley,  the  composer.  He  produced  *  Twelve 
English  Songs,  the  words  by  Shakspeare  and 
other  celebrated  poets ;'  two  sets  of  harpsichord 
concertos,  and  other  works.  [W.  H.  H.] 
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CHILD,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1606,  and  received  his  musical  edu- 
cation as  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral  there  under 
El  way  Bevin,  the  oiganist.  In  16  31  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
ini632  was  appointed  one  of  the  organists  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
John  Mundy,  and  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the 
organists  or  the  Chapel  Royal.  About  1660  he 
was  appointed  chanter  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and 
one  of  the  king's  private  musicians.  On  July  8, 
1 663,  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
his  exercise  being  an  anthem  which  was  per* 
formed  in  St.  Mary's  church  on  the  1 3th  of  the 
same  month.  He  died  at  Windsor,  March  33, 
1697,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  is  placed.  Dr.  Child  published  in  1 639,  in 
separate  parts,  engraven  on  small  oblong  copper 
plates,  a  work  entitled  '  The  first  set  of  Psahns 
of  iii  voyces,  fitt  for  private  chapels,  or  other 
private  meetings  with  a  continual  basse,  either 
for  the  Oigan  or  Theorbo,  newly  composed  after 
the  Italian  way,'  and  consisting  of  twenty  short 
anthems  for  two  trebles  and  a  bass,  the  words 
selected  from  the  Psalms.  This  work  was  re- 
printed, with  the  same  title,  in  1650,  and  was 
again  reproduced,  from  the  same  plates,  in  1656, 
but  with  the  title  changed  to  *  Choise  Musick  to 
the  Psalmes  of  David  for  Three  Voices,  with  a 
Continuall  Base  either  for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo.' 
His  other  published  works  consist  of  'Divine 
Anthems  and  vocal  compositions  to  several  pieces 
of  Poetry';  Catches  in  Hilton's  *  Catch  that 
Catch  can,'  1652,  and  Playford's  'Musical  Com- 
!  panion,'  1672  ;  and  some  compositions  in  *  Court 
I  Ayres.'  Several  of  his  Church  Services  and  An- 
I  thems  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  Boyce^ 
and  Arnold,  in  Smith's  'Musica  Antiqua,'  and' 
elsewhere,  and  many  more  are  extant  in  manu- 
script in  the  choir  books  of  various  cathedrals 
and  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  Lord 
!  Oxford.  His  Service  in  D  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
writing  in  the  imitative  style,  with  much  pleas- 
ing mSody,  a  feature  which  distinguishes  Cnild's 
I  music  generally.  Dr.  Child  did  a  munificent 
I  act  which  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed.  His 
I  salary  at  Windsor  having  fiiUen  greatly  into 
arrear,  he  told  the  Dean  and  Chapter  that  if 
they  would  pay  him  the  amount  due  to  him 
he  would  repave  the  body  of  the  choir  of  the 
chapel.  The  bait  took,  the  arrears  were  dis- 
chiu^red,  and  the  Doctor  fulfilled  his  promise. 
His  grenerosity  likewise  manifested  itself  on 
other  occasions.  He  gave  £20  towards  builcGng 
the  Town  Hall  at  Windsor,  and  bequeathed  £50 
to  the  corporation  to  be  applied  in  charitable 
purposes.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Child,  painted  in 
1663,  shortly  after  taking  his  doctors  degree, 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford.  [W:H.H.] 

CHIMENTI,  Mabqarita,  detta  la  Droghi- 
ebina,  a  distinguished  singer,  the  origin  of  whose 
sobriquet  is  unknown.  She  was  engaged  in 
London  ini737,  ringing  the  part  of  secondo  uomo 
in  Handel's  'Earamondo.'     She  had  arrived  at 
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the  end  of  1736,  for  the  'London  Daily  Post* 
of  Nov.  18  announceB  that  'Sg*.  Merighi,  Sg*. 
Chimenti,  and  la  Francesina,  had  the  honour  to 
sing  before  Her  Majesty,  the  Duke,  and  the 
PrmoeeseB  at  Kensington  on  Monday  night,  and 
met  with  a  most  gracious  reception.*  'Fara- 
mondo'  was  only  played  five  times.  In  1738 
Chimenti  appeared  as  Atalanta  in  *  Serse,*  which 
had  no  better  fortune  than  Faramondo.     She 

Slayed  also  Absirto  in  'La  Conquista  del  Velo 
'Oro'  by  Pescetti  in  the  same  year,  after  which 
her  name  is  not  found  again.  [J.  M.] 

CHIMING.  A  bell  is  said  to  be  chimed  when 
she  is  swung  through  the  smallest  part  of  a  circle 
possible  so  as  to  make  the  clapper  strike ;  or  when 
a  separate  luunmer  is  fixed  apart  from  her  and 
she  IS  struck  by  it.  There  are  many  different 
machines  in  use  by  which  one  man  can  chime  any 
number  of  bells  :  of  these  the  best,  perhaps,  is 
that  invented  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  of 
Clyst  St.  Greorge,  Devon,  which  is  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons,  Cripplegato,  London. 
There  are  also  such  machines  patented  by  nearly 
aU  good  bell-founders. 

The  plan  adopted  in  many  towers  of  fastening 
the  rope  of  the  bell  to  the  clapper  for  this  purpose 
is  a  most  dangerous  practice  and  ought  never  to 
be  allowed,  many  fine  bells  having  been  cracked 
in  this  way.  Even  if  no  actual  damage  is  done 
the  gear  of  the  bell  is  twisted  and  strained  by 
the  misapplication  of  the  rope.  It  is  called 
•  Clocking '^thebelL  [C.A.W.T.1 

CHINESE  PAVILION,  CHINESE  CRES- 
CENT, OR  CHAPEAIT  CHINOIS.  This  con- 
sists of  a  pole,  with  several  transverse  brass 
plates  of  some  crescent  or  fantastic  ^mn,  and 
generally  terminating  at  top  with  a  conical 
pavilion  or  hat,  whence  its  several  names.  On 
all  these  parts  a  number  of  veiy  small  bells  are 
hung,  which  the  performer  causes  to  jingle,  by 
shaking  the  instnmient,  held  vertically,  up  and 
down.  It  is  only  used  m  military  buids,  and 
more  for  show  than  use.  [V.  db  P.] 

CHIPP,  Edmund  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  T.  P.  Chipp  (well  known 
as  the  player  of  the '  Tower  drums  ),  bom  Christ- 
mas Day,  1833,  educated  in  her  Majesty's  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James*s.  Studied  the  violin  under 
Na^ud  and  Tolbecque,  and  entered  the  Queen's 
private  band  in  1844.  Became  known  as  an 
organist  of  some  repute,  and  in  47  succeeded 
Dr.  Gauntlett  at  St.  01ave*s,  a  position  he  re- 
signed on  being  elected  oi]»inist  to  St.  Mary-at- 
^11,  Eastcheap.  On  Mr.  Best's  retirement  from 
the  Panopticon,  Mr.  Chipp  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  oiganist,  and  retained  the  appoint- 
ment until  the  close  of  that  institution.  He 
was  invited  to  become  organist  to  Holy  Trinity, 
Paddington,  where  he  remained  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  organist  of  the  Ulster  Hall,  Belfiist,  in 
6a.  In  66  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Kin- 
naird  Hall.  Dundee,  and  also  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Edinburgh.  In  the  following  year  the 
position  of  oiganist  and  Biagister  CUoristarum 
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to  Ely  Cathedral  was  offered  him,  a  position 
which  he  still  (1877)  occupies. 

The  works  produced  by  this  composer  are  the 
Oratorio  of  'Job';  *  Naomi,  a  Sacred  Idyl*;  a 
book  of  34  sketches  for  the  organ,  and  various 
minor  works,  songs,  etc. 

CHIROPLAST.  An  apparatus  designed  to 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  a  ooirect  position  of 
the  hands  on  the  pianoforte.  It  was  the  invention 
of  J.  B.  Logier,  tmd  was  patented  in  1814. 

It  consisted  of  a  wooden  framework  which  ex* 
tended  the  whole  length  of  the  keyboard,  and 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  same  by  means  of 
screws.  At  the  front  of  the  keyboard,  and 
therefore  nearest  the  player,  were  two  parallel 
rails,  between  which  the  hands  were  placed. 
The  wrists  could  thus  be  neither  ndsed  not 
lowered,  but  could  only  move  from  side  to  side. 
At  a  suitable  elevation  above  the  keys,  and 
about  BIZ  inches  behind  the  parallel  rails,  was  a 
brass  rod  extending  the  wnole  length  of  the 
fiumework,  and  carrying  the  so-called  'Finger 
Guides.'  These  were  two  brass  frames,  which 
could  be  moved  along  the  rod  to  any  part  of  the 
keyboard,  each  having  five  divisions,  through 
which  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  were  intro- 
duced. Hie  divisions  were  formed  of  thin  plates 
of  metal,  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
divisions  between  the  keys  of  tiie  instrument. 
They  hung  in  a  vertical  positicm  from  the  brass 
fitunes  above  mentioned  to  very  nearly  the  level 
of  the  keys,  and  of  course  prevented  the  fingen 
from  moving  in  any  but  a  vertical  direction. 

To  the  top  of  each  finger-guide  was  attached 
a  stout  brass  wire  with  regulating  screw,  which 
pressing  against  the  outside  of  the  wiist,  kept 
the  hand  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
arm.  In  addition,  there  was  a  board  ruled  with 
bass  and  treble  staves,  called  the  gamut  board, 
to  be  placed  on  the  music-desk,  on  which  each 
note  throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment was  found  written  predsely  above  its  cor- 
responding key.  This  was  believed  to  be  of 
great  service  in  teaching  the  names  of  the  notes. 

The  chiroplast  was  designed  to  assist  Logier 
in  the  instruction  of  his  Httle  daughter,  seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  living  in  Ireland^ 
and  the  result  so  fully  answered  his  expecta- 
tions that  he  determined  to  repair  to  Dublin 
(about  18x4)  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
propagation  of  his  system.  Here  his  suocess  was 
so  considerable,  that  he  soon  took  the  highest 
position  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 

His  method  included  two  novelties  —the  use  of 
the  chiroplast,  and  the  plan  of  making  several 
pupils,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  play  at 
ike  iame  time  on  as  many  pianofortes.  To  this 
end  he  wrote  a  number  of  studies,  which  were 
published  in  his  'First  Companion  to  the  Royal 
Chiroplast,*  and  other  works,  in  whidi  sevml 
studies,  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty,  were 
ci4>able  of  being  played  simultaneously.  About 
this  part  of  the  method  great  diversity  of  opinion 
existed.  Many  critics  could  perceive  nothing  but 
evil  in  it.  Spohr,  however,  in  a  letter  written 
from  London  to  the   'Allgemeine  musikalische 
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Zdtting/  In  1830,  expreasee  bimBelf  favourably 
upon  it.  He  was  present  at  an  examination  of 
Ix)gier*8  papils,  ana  writes — *when  a  new  study 
WB8  begun  in  quick  tempo»  the  less  advanced 
pupils  were  unable  to  get  in  more  than  a  note  or 
two  in  each  bar,  but  by  degrees  they  conquered 
more  and  more  of  the  diffiouHies,  and  in  a  Sorter 
time  than  one  could  have  believed  possible  the 
study  went  well.* 

By  the  terms  of  his  patent,  Logler  exercised 
the  right  of  granting  permission  to  other  profes- 
sors to  make  use  of  the  chiroplast  and  his  systenii 
lor  which  they  paid  high  terms.  In  181 6  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  so  many  professors  of  the 
excellenoea  of  his  method,  that  chiroplast  aca- 
demies were  established  in  the  provinces,  and 
Samuel  Webbe,  at  that  time  in  great  vogue,  com- 
menced teaching  the  system  in  London. 

So  mnch  success  was  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged, and  hostile  criticisms  found  expres- 
sion in  a  niunber  of  pamphlets,  some  respectable, 
some  merel7  abusive.  Of  these  the  principal 
were  an  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Musical  Mag- 
azine and  Review,'  i.  3 ;  'Creneral  Observations,* 
etc.  (Edinburgh,  B.  Burdie,  181 7);  and  'Stric- 
tures on  Mr.  Logier*s  System .  •  .»*  by  H.  de 
Monti  (Glasgow,  W.  Tumbull). 

Feeling  ihat  these  publications  were  likely  to 
injure  him  Logier  determined  to  invite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  PhUharmonio  Society,  and  other  mu- 
ncians,  to  attend  an  examination  of  Webbe*s 
pupils  in  London  on  Nov.  17,  181 7.  The  results 
of  this  examination  were  published  by  him  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'An  Authentic  Account,  etc., 
by  J.  B.  Logier*  (London,  Hunter,  1818). 

This  was  answered  in  a  new  pamphlet,  'An 
exposition  of  the  New  System  . . . ,  published  by 
a  Conmiittee  of  Professors  in  London*  (London, 
Budd  and  Calkin,  1818).  The  committee  was 
chosen  firom  among  those  who  had  attended  the 
examination  on  Nov.  17,  and  consisted  of  29  of 
the  moat  distinguished  musicians  of  the  day — 
Sir  George  Smarts  Drs.  Camaby,  Crotch,  and 
Smith,  Messrs.  Attwood,  Ayrton,  Beale,  Bur- 
rows, Francois  Cramer,  Dance,  Ferrari,  Great- 
orex.  Griffin,  Hawes,  William  Horsley,  Hull- 
mandel,  Knyvett,  C.  Enyvett,  jun.,  Latour, 
Mazzinghi,  Neate,  Vincent  Novello,  Potter, 
Biee,  Sherrington,  Scheener,  Wahnisley,  T. 
Welch,  Williams. 

Logier  r^cined  in  a  not  very  iempenitetraot — 
*A  Befotation  of  the  FaUades  and  Mkrepre- 
■eptatjooa,*  etc. 

For  some  time  after  this,  pamphlets  in  abund- 
ance made  their  appearance.  One  of  the  most 
bitter  was  an  article  written  by  Kollmann,  or- 
ganist to  the  Grerman  Chapel,  St.  James*s,  to  the 
'Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung*  in  Nov.  i8ai, 
and  published  at  the  same  time  in  English,  in 
which  the  writer  is  candid  enough  to  say  that  he 
believes  the  principal  secret  of  Logier  s  system  is 
to  rob  all  other  professors  of  their  pupils. 

On  the  other  side,  Spohr,  in  the  letter  abeady 
quoted,  says,  'There  i  no  doubt  that  the  chiro- 
plast fulfils  its  purpose  of  inducing  a  good  posi- 
tion of  the  hMids  and  anns^  and  i^^  great 
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service  to  Herr  Logier,  who  has  to  look  after 
thirty  or  forty  childran  playing  at  once.'  And  in 
182 1  Franz  Stoepel,  who  was  sent  to  London  by 
the  Prussian  government  to  examine  into  Logier^ 
system,  made  so  favourable  a  report  that  logier 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  where  in  1822  he  es- 
tablished a  chiroplast  school,  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  King  proposed  to  him  to  instruct 
twenty  professors  in  his  method,  with  the  view 
of  spreading  it  over  the  whole  of  Prussia.  Logier 
accordingly  remained  three  years  in  Berlin, 
visiting  London  at  intervals.  Meantime  the  chiro- 
plast was  introduced  into  many  of  the  leading 
towns  of  Germany.  In  Paris,  Zimmermann,  pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Conservatoire,  had 
classes  on  the  system,  but  in  England  it  gradually 
died  out,  untQ  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  single  pro- 
fessor remains  who  employs  the  method,  though 
the  apparatus  is  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
at  sales  of  secondhand  instruments. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  chiroplast,  apart 
firom  the  risk  of  the  hands  fidling  into  bad  posi- 
tions when  the  support  was  withdrawn,  was  the 
&ct  that  the  thumb  could  not  be  passed  under 
the  fingers,  nor  the  fingers  over  the  thumb,  as  in 
scale-playing.  Kalkbrenner,  who  joined  Logier  in 
the  establis^ent  of  a  chiroplast  class  in  1 8 1 8,  per- 
ceived this,  and  in  consequence  adopted  his  so- 
called  hand-guide,  which  consisted  simply  of  the 
lower  rail  or  wrist-support  of  the  chiroplast,  with- 
out the  finger-guides,  in  which  simplified  form  it  is 
manufactiued  and  sold  at  the  present  day  (1877). 
By  another  modification  the  hand  was  placed  in 
a  sliding  wooden  mould,  made  to  fit  the  pahn,  and 
secured  by  a  small  strap  which  passed  over  the 
back  of  the  hand,  thus  allowing  tree  movement 
of  the  hand  along  the  keyboard,  and  of  the  thumb 
under  the  fingers. 

That  Logier's  proceedings  were  not  free  from 
charlatanism  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the 
establishment  in  Dublin  of  a  '  Chiroplast  Club,' 
with  a  special  button;  and  that  his  pretensions 
were  extoavagant  may  be  gathered  from  his 
remark  to  Mazzinghi,  that  he  'considered  him- 
self an  instrument^  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
for  chanfldng  the  whole  system  of  musical  in- 
struction. Still,  the  object  in  view  was  good,  and 
the  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  cannot  fidl  to 
have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  pianoforte 
teadiing.  [F.  T.] 

CHITABBONE  (Ital.,  augmentative  of  Chi- 
tarra),  A  theorbo,  or  double-necked  lute  of  great 
length,  with  wire  strings  and  two  sets  of  tuning- 
p49gB,  the  lower  set  having  twelve,  and  the  higher 
eight  strings  attached ;  Uie  unusual  extension  in 
length  a£brding  greater  devdq>ment  to  the  bass 
of  ike  instrument.  The  Italian  chitarra  was  not 
strung  with  catgut  like  the  Spanish  guitar,  but 
with  wire,  like  the  German  cither  and  the  old 
English  cithern.  The  chitanone,  as  implied  by 
the  suffix,  was  a  large  chitarra.  like  its  cousin 
the  archlute  it  was  employed  in  Italy  in  the  i6th 
century  with  the  clavicembalo  and  other  instru- 
ments to  accompany  the  voice,  forming  a  band, 
the  nut^,  slightly  bitter  timbre  of  which  mu^ ' 
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have  been  very  sympathetic  and  agreeable.  Lists 
of  these  earliest  orchentras  are  extant,  notably 
one  that  was  got 
together  for  the 
performance  of 
Monteverde's  'Or- 
feo*  in  1607,  in 
whioh  appear  two 
chitarroni.  llie 
very  fine  specimen 
of  this  interesting 
instrument  here  en- 
graved is  in  the 
South  Kensington 
Museum.  The 

length  of  it  is 
5  feet  4  inches.  It 
is  inscribed  inside 
'Andrew  Taus  in 
Siena,  1621.'  In 
the  photographs 
published  by  the 
Liceo  Comunale  di 
Musica  of  Bologna, 
the  applications  of 
the  names  chi  tar- 
rone  and  archlute 
—  possibly  by  an 
oversight — are  re- 
versed. [Aechlute, 
Cither,  Lute,  The- 
orbo.]    [A.J.H.] 

CHLADNI, 

Ernst  Florbns 
Friedrtch,  who 
has  been  called  the 
father  of  modem 
acoustics,  was  bom 
at  Wittembeig  in 
1756.  His  father 
was  a  stem  edu- 
cator, and  his 
youth  was  conse- 
quently spent  in 
dose  application  to 
the  study  of  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  of 
which  geography 
seems  to  have  been 
the  chief,  and  mu- 
sic very  subordi- 
nate, for  he  did  , 
not  begin  to  study  ' 
the  latter  consist- 
ently till  he  was  1 9. 
At   the  college  of 

Grimma  he  studied  law  and  medicine,  apparently 
uncertain  to  which  to  apply  himself.  At  Leipzig 
in  1782  he  wa.  made  doctor  of  laws,  but  soon 
abandoned  that  position  and  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  physical 
science.  His  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
sound,  and  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
their  investigation.  His  first  researches  on  the 
vibraticms  of  round  and  square  plates,  bells,  and 
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rings,  were  published  as  early  as  1787.  It  was 
in  connection  with  these  that  he  invented  the 
beautifid  and  famous  experiment  for  showing  the 
modes  of  vibration  of  metal  or  glass  plates,  by 
scattering  sand  over  the  surfiioe. 

His  researches  extended  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  domain  of  acoustics ;  embracing,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  above,  investigations  on 
longitudinal  vibrations,  on  the  notes  of  pipes 
when  filled  with  different  gases ;  on  the  theory 
of  consonance  and  dissonance  ;  the  acoustictd 
properties  of  concert-rooms ;  and  the  distribution 
of  musical  instruments  into  classes.  With  short- 
sightedness characteristic  at  once  of  the  greatest 
and  least  of  mortals,  he  thought  the  noblest 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  invent  some  new  instru- 
ment on  a  principle  before  unknown.  To  this 
object  he  himself  said  that  he  devoted  more  time, 
trouble  and  money,  than  to  his  great  scientific 
researches.  The  result  was  first  an  instrament 
which  he  called  Euphon,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  small  cylinders  of  glass  of  the  thickness  of  a 
pen,  which  were  set  in  vibration  by  the  moistened 
finger.  This  he  afterwards  developed  into  an 
instrument  which  he  called  the  Clavi-cylinder, 
and  looked  upon  as  the  practical  application  (^ 
his  discoveries,  and  the  glory  of  his  life.  In  form 
it  was  like  a  square  pianoforte,  and  ctHnprised 
four  and  a  half  octaves.  The  sound  was  produced 
by  firiction  firom  a  single  glass  cylinder  connected 
with  internal  machinery,  by  which  the  differences 
of  the  notes  were  produced.  Its  advantages 
were  said  to  be  the  power  of  prolonging  sound 
and  obtaining  'crescendo'  and  'diminuendo*  at 
pleasure.  Alter  1802,  when  he  published  his 
*  Treatise  on  Acoustics,*  he  travelled  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  taking  his  clavi-cylinder  with 
him,  and  lecturing  upon  it  and  on  acoustics.  In 
Paris,  in  1808,  he  was  introduced' to  Napoleon 
by  Laplace.  The  Emperor  with  characteristic 
appreciation  of  his  importance  gave  him  6000 
francs,  and  desired  him  to  have  his  great  work 
translated  into .  French,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  This  work  he  undertook  himself,  and 
in  1809  it  was  published  with  a  short  auto- 
biography prefixed,  and  dedicated  to  Napoleon. 
After  this  he  resumed  his  travels  and  lectures 
for  some  years.  His  labours  in  science,  mostly 
but  not  exclusively  devoted  to  acoustics,  con- 
tinued up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1827. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  more  important 
works  in  connection  with  acoustics,  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance. 

1.  Entdeckungen  Qber  die  Theo- 
rie  des  Kknges.  1787. 

8.  Usber  die  LKngentOne  elner 
Balte.    1792. 

5.  Ueber  die  lontritudlnal 
Bchwiiiguncen  der  Saiten  nnd 
BtOcke.    1790. 

4.  Ueber  drehende  Bchwingun* 
gen  elnen  States. 

A.  Beltrftge  zar  BelOrderunf 
elnes  be*s#trn  Vortraga  des  Klauc 
lehre.    1797. 

6.  Ueber  die  TOne  elner  Pfeife  in 
TerrchledeneD  Gaaarten. 

7.  Elne  neue  Art  die  Geschwln- 
digkelt  des  Bchwlngunfaii  be1 
elnem  Jeden  TOne  durch  den 
Angescheia  zu  besttinmen.   IMO. 


8.  Ueber   die   Wahre    Uraache '  Vsa. 


1801  (?) 

6.  Naehrldit  Ton  dem  Ctavl- 
CTlinder.  einen  neugefundeneo  Ib- 
itrumente.   Ifl00(?) 

la  Zwelte  Nachricht  Ton  dem 
OlavlcTllnder,  uud  elnem  octw 
Bane  denaelben.    IMT  (?) 

11.  Die  Aktutik.  Bneitkopf  nnd 
HBrteUimL 

IS.  Neue  Berttttge  vax  AkutUk. 
lb.  1817. 

IS.  Beltrtge  zur  praktiwben 
Akmtlk.  etc  (with  remarks  on  the 
cnnatmctlon  of  lustrumeuts).  lb. 
1821. 

14.  Karze  Ueberskht  deKScbaO- 
■nd   Klaor«eIehre,   eto.   Schott, 
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CHOICE  OF  HERCULES. 

CHOICE  OF  HERCULES,  THE,  a  'musical 
interlude  *  lor  8oloe  and  cboru8 ;  the  words  from 
Spenser^s  Polymetis;  the  music  by  Handel, 
partly  adapted  from  his  Alcestes.  Autograph 
in  Buckingham  Palace — begun  June  28,  1750, 
finished  July  5,  1750;  but  last  chorus  added 
afterwu^.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden,  March 
I,  X75I.       .  [G.] 

CHOIR,  often  pronounced  Quire.  The  part  of 
the  church  east  of  the  nave,  in  which  the  services 
are  celebrated.  The  term  is  now  almost  restricted 
to  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches,  'chancel' 
being  used  for  the  same  part  of  an  ordinary 
church.  'Choir*  is  also  used  for  the  singers  in 
churches  of  all  kinds ;  and  for  the  portions  into 
which  a  chorus  is  divided  when  the  composition 
is  written  for  two,  three,  or  any  other  number 
of 'choirs.*  [G.] 

CHOIR  ORGAN.  The  name  given  to  the 
small  organ  which,  in  cathedral  and  other  churches, 
used  to  hang  suspended  in  front  and  below  the 
larger  or  Great  Organ.  It  derived  its  name  fix>m 
its  employment  to  accompany  the  vocal  choir  in 
the  chief  portions  of  the  Choral  Service  except 
the  parts  marked  '  Full,'  and  the '  Glorias,*  which 
were  usually  supported  by  the  'Loud  Organ'  as 
it  was  sometimes  called.  The  choir  organ  was 
generally  of  very  sprightly  tone  however  small  it 
might  be.;  one  of  three  stops  only  not  unfre- 
quently  consisting  of  the  following  combination — 
Stopped  Diapason,  Principal,  Fifteenth. 

Father   Smith's    choir   organ   at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  (i694-7)»  the  most  complete  he  ever 
mjkde,  had  the  following  eight  stops : — Stopped 
Diapason  (Wood),  Principal,  Flute  (Metal),  Gems-  : 
horn  Twelfth,   Fifteenth,   Mixture  III  ranks,  t 
Cremona  (through).  Vox  humana  (through), 
^  Since  the  development  of   the  sweU  oigan-| 
within  the  last  50  years,  the  choir  organ  has  had 
to  yield  its  position  to  its  more  attractive  rival 
the  'second'  manual,  and   now   occupies   the 
place  of  '  third.'     It  is  nevertheless  of  so  useful 
and  convenient  a  nature,   that   it   cannot  be  I 
omitted  without  its  absence  being  constantly  felt.  1 
[CHAIE^i^AN.]  [E.  J.  I^.]  ' 

•^jflOPIN,  Fbawoois  Frsberio,  was  bom  | 
March  i,  1809  (not  1810,  as  has  been  fn^ 
quently  stated  and  even  inscribed  on  his  tomb-  I 
8tone\  at  Zela  Zowa  Wola,  a  village  six  miles 
from  Warsaw,  in  Poland ;  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  1 7, 
1849,  and  was  buried  at  the  cemetery  of  the 
F^re-la-Chaise,  between  the  graves  of  Cherubini 
and  Bellini.  Robert  Schumann,  when  reviewing 
/Chopin's  Preludes  for  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr 
muirik,'  in  1839,  called  him  'the  boldest  and 
proudest  poetic  spirit  of  the  times!'  (Ges. 
Sohriften,  iii.  123)  ;  he  might  have  added  with 
at  least  equal  truth,  and  in  the  face  of  all  con- 
t^nporary  opposition,  that  Chopin  was  a  legiti- 
mately trained  musioiail  of  quite  exceptional 
r  attainments,  a  pianist  of  the  very  first  order, 
^  and  a  writer  for  the  pianoforte  preeminent 
beyond  comparison — a  great  master  of  style, 
a  fudnating  melodist,  as  well  as  a  most  origi- 
nal manipuUtor  of  pnimant  and  refined  rhyt^ 
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and  hannony.  As  he  preferred  forms  in  which 
some  sort  of  rhythmic  and  melodic  type  is  pre- 
scribed at  the  outset,  —  such  as  the  Mazurka, 
Polonaise,  Valse,  Bolero,  Tarantelle,  &c.,  he 
virtually  set  himself  the  task  of  saying  the  same 
sort  of  thing  a^in  and  again;  yet  he  appears 
truly  inexhaustible.  Each  Etude,  Prelude,  Im- 
promptu, Scherzo,  Ballade,  presents  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  not  pointed  out  before ;  each 
has  a  raison  dhtrt  of  its  own.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  which  pertain  to  the  pieces 
written  in  his  teens,  thoug^ht  and  form,  matter 
and  manner,  shades  of  emotion  and  shades  of 
style,  blend  perfectly.  lake  a  magician  he  ap^ 
pears  possessed  of  the  secret^to  transmute  and 
transfigure  whatever  he  touches  into  some 
weird  crys^aC  convincing  in  its  conformation, 
transparent  in  its  eccentricity,  of  which  no 
duplicate  is  possible,  no  imitation  desirable. 
He  was  a  great  inventor,  not  only  as  regards  j 
the  technical  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  but  I 
as  regards  music  yer  »e,  as  regards  composij 
tion.^  He  spoke  of  new  things  well  worln 
hearing,  and  found  new  ways  of  saying  such 
things.  The  emotional  materials  he  embodies 
are  not  of  the  very  highest ;  his  moral  nature 
was  not  cast  in  a  sublime  mould,  and  his  in- 
tellect was  not  of  the  profoundest ;  his  bias  was 
romantic  and  sentimental  rather  than  heroic 
or  naive — but  be  his  material  ever  so  exotic, 
he  invariably  makes  amends  by  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  his  diction.  He  is  most  carefiil 
to  avoid  melodi&  rhythmic,  or  harmonic  com- 
monplaces; a  vulgar  melody  or  a  halting,  rhythm 
seem  to  have  been  instindtivdy  revolting  to 
him;  and  as  for  refined  harmony,  he  strove 
so  hard  to  attain  it,  that  in  a  few  of  his  last 
pieces  he  may  be  said  to  have  overshot  the 
mark,  and  to  have  subtilised  his  progressions 
into  obtuseness. 

The  list  of  his  works  extends  only  up  to 
op.  74,  and  when  bound  up  in  a  few  thin  vo- 
lumes Chopin  is  'certainly  not  formidable,  yet 
his  published  pieces  represent  an  immense 
amount  of  care  and  labour.  With  regard  to 
rare  musical  value,  originality  and  perfection 
of  style,  the  solo  pieces  might  be  classed  as 
follows:  —  Etudes  and  Preludes;  Mazurkas^ 
and  Polbnaises ;  Ballades  and  Schend ;  Noc-  / 
tumes  and  Valses;  etc.  The  two  concertos  are 
highly  interesting  as  far  as  the  treatment  of 
the  solo  part  is  concerned,  but  the  orchestration 
is  poor. 

During  Chopin's  lifetime  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  fixed  notion  with  the  generality  of  musi- 
cians that  he  was  a  sort  of  inspired  amateur, 
who  could  not  be  classed  wiUi  professional 
academically  trained  musicians.  li^'s  singular 
and  clever  essay,  'Frederic  Chopin,'  did  not 
mend  matters  much — for  Liszt  too,  though  he 
of  all  men  knew  best  how  eminent  a  musician 
Chopin  was,  chose  to  accent  the  poetical,  ro* 
mantic  side  of  his  individuality.  Liszt  was, 
moreover,  led  into  errors  of  fact  by  the  paucity 
of  authentic  biographical  materials.  The  truth 
about  Chopin's  birUi,  family,  health,  character, 
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friendships,  early  training,  and  (he  dawn  of  his 
career  as  a  player  and  composer,  was  not  known 
till  the  publication  of  Moritz  Karasowaki's  re> 
cent  and  trustworthy  biography  (Dresden  1877, 
Biee).  A  Polish  emigrant,  'Grzymala,*  who 
was  amongst  Chopin's  early  acquaintances  at 
Paris,  seems  answerable  for  the  various  mis- 
statements  in  the  contemporary  Dictionaries, 
and  in  Lisst*s  ossay.  The  assertion  for  in- 
stance that  Prince  KadziwiU,  the  composer  of 
tolerable  music  to  Goethe's  'Faust,'  had  de- 
frayed tiie  expenses  of  Chopin's  schooling,  is  as 
much  without  foundation  as  the  sentimental 
talk  about  Chopin's  extreme  feebleness  and 
continuous  ill-health.  Both  Liszt,  and  George 
Sand  (in  her  memoirs),  chose  to  paint  Chopin  as 
a  feeble  youth  continually  at  death*s  door,  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  moonshine  and  sentimentality* 
The  truth  was  quite  the  reverse.  He  was  not 
a  robust  person,  but  he  did  not  know  a  moment's 
illness  before  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when 
the  germs  of  bronchitis  and  consumption  deve- 
loped rapidly  under  the  late  hours  and  excite- 
ment of  Parisian  life. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  fresh  and  lively, 
ready  for  aU  kinds  of  fun  and  firolic,  a  good 
mimic  and  caricaturist,  and  quite  strong  enough 
to  stand  long  journeys  in  rough  German  stage- 
cociches.  Tliere  are  records  of  his  visits  to 
Berlin,  Dresden^  Dantzig,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  &c, 
ere  he  was  twenty.  Nicolas  Chopin,  his  father, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  extraction,  a  native 
of  Nancy,  came  to  Warsaw  as  a  private  tutor. 
He  became  professor  at  the  Lyc^e  of  Warsaw, 
and  kept  a  select  private  school  of  his  own, 
where  young  men  of  good  fiunilies  were  brought 
up,  together  with  his  son  Frederic.  The  mother, 
Justine  E^iyzanowska,  was  of  a  pure  Polish 
£Eunily,  and  seems  to  have  transmitted  to  her 
son  tiie  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  her  Sclavonic 
temperament.  In  18 18,  when  barely  nine, 
Frederic  plaved  a  concerto  by  Gyrowetz,  and 
improvised  m  public.  His  first,  very  early 
compositions,  were  dancea:  Polonaises,  Mazur- 
kas,  and  Valses.  A  native  of  Bohemia,  Zwyny, 
and  a  learned  G^man,  Joseph  Eisner,  director 
of  the  school  of  music  at  Warsaw,  composer  of 
much  mediocre  church  music,  &c.,  a  sound  mu- 
sician, and  it  is  always  said  a  devoted  student  of 
Bach  (i.e.  of  what  little  was  then  and  there 
known  of  Bach),  were  his  masters  and  subse- 
quently his  friends.  At  nineteen,  a  finished 
virtuoso,  equal  if  not  superior  to  all  contem- 
poraries except  Liszt,  Chopin  started  with  his 
two  concertos  and  some  minor  pieces,  vi&  Vienna 
and  Munich,  where  he  gave  concerts,  for  Paris, 
ostensibly  on  his  way  to  England.  But  he 
settled  in  Paris,  and  rarely  stirred  from  thence. 
He  used  to  say  that  his  life  consisted  of  an 
epifiode,  without  a  beginning  and  with  a  sad 
end.  The  episode  was  this :  at  Liszt's  instiga- 
tion, in  1836,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Madame  Geoige  Sand,  and  was  completely  fasci- 
nated and  absorbed.  In  the  autumn  of  38, 
when  he  had  beg^n  to  suffer  from  bronchitis, 
Madame  Sand  took  him  to  Majorca,  where  they 
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spent  the  winter,  and  where  she  nursed  and 
loved  him,  for  which  kindness  he  was  profuse  in 
expressions  of  fl;ratitude  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Soon  after  their  return  to  Paris  she  put  him 
into  one  of  the  least  attractive  of  her  novels, 
'Lucrezia  Floriani,'  under  the  tame  of  Prince 
Karol,  whom  she  depicts  as  a  highflown,  con- 
sumptive, and  exasperating  nuisance,  and  left 
him  after  some  eight  years  of  sentimental  ame- 
nities to  his  cough  and  his  piano.  Barring 
a  couple  of  '  short  visits  to  inland,  and  one 
to  Scotland  shortly  before  his  death  in  49.  he 
lived  a  retired  yet  fiu>  firom  quiet  life  in  Paris, 
giving  lessons,  practising,  and  at  intervals  com- 
posing — the  spoiled  child  of  a  small  circle  of 
sympathising  admirers.  But  it  was  no  ig- 
noble retirement,  as  the  names  of  some  of  his 
Parisian  friends,  such  as  Liszt  and  Berlioz, 
Balzac  and  Bellini,  Addph  Nourrit  and  Heine, 
Ernst,  Delacroix,  and  Meyerbeer,  sufficiently 
attest. 

Chopin's  works  include  2  Concertos  tar  Piano 
and  ()rchestra ;  i  Trio  for  Piano  and  Strings ; 
a  Duos  for  Piano  and  Cello.  For  Piano  Solo  3 
Sonatas;  27  Etudes;  53  Mazurkas;  25  Pre- 
ludes; 19  Nocturnes;  13  Waltzes;  12  Polo- 
naises; 5  Rondos;  4  Sdierzos;  4  Ballades; 
4  Fantaisies;  3  Eccossaises;  4  Impromptus; 
4  sets  of  Variations ;  a  Barcarole ;  a  Berceuse ; 
aKrakoviak;  a  Bolero;  aTarantelle:  a  Funeral 
March ;  an  Allegro  de  concert,  also  a  Bondeau 
for  2  Pianos,  and  16  Polish  songs,  in  aU  74  num- 
bered and  7  unnumbered  works.  By  frir  the 
best  edition  is  Carl  Klindworth's,  published  at 
Moscow.  There  is  a  Thematic  Catalogue,  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  [£.  D.] 

CHOBAGUS.  A  titular  functionary  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  derives  his  name  firom 
the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Greek 
drama  (x<^7^).  In  the  year  1626,  Dr.  William 
Heather,  desirous  to  ensiuv  the  study  and  practice 
of  music  at  Oxford  in  future  ages,  eetablianed  the 
offices  of  Professor,  Choragus,  and  Coiyphsus,  and 
endowed  them  with  modest  stipends.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  to  give  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
music  j  the  CSioragus  and  the  Coryphaeus  wore  to 
superintend  its  practice.  'Twice  a  week,'  say  the 
ordinances  of  Dr.  Heather,  'is  the  Choragus  to 
present  himself  in  the  Music  School  and  conduct 
the  practice,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  all 
who  may  choose  to  attend.'  The  instruments  to  be 
used  by  the  students  at  these  performances  were 
furnished  out  of  Dr.  Heather's  benefiMitions ; 
provision  was  made  for  obtaining  treble  voices, 
and  eveiything  requisite  to  the  regular  and  prac- 
tical cultivation  of  music  as  one  of  the  academio 
studies  appeared  to  have  been  devised.  Yet  Dr. 
Heather  must  have  had  certain  misgivings  as  to  the 
future  of  his  institutions,  for  he  enacts  that  'if  no 
one  shall  attend  the  meetings  in  the  Music  School, 
then  the  Choragus  himself  shall  sing  with  two 
boys  for  at  least  an  hour.*  Little  as  Dr.  Heather 
asked  of  posterity,  he  obtained  still  less.    The 

1  One  of  th«M  mu  daring  the  BeroluUon  of* 48.  Be  gara  tuo  ooik* 
certs  In  London,  at  Uie  honaes  of  Mr.  Hulorls  and  Lord  Falmontti. 
•aA  plajad  at  QuUdhaU  at  the  FoUah  Ball  In  November. 
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pmctlces  ceased ;  the  ixiBtxainents  were  dispersed, 
and  their  renmant  finally  broken  up  by  the  au- 
thorities as  old  lumber;  and  no  Choragus  has 
either  conducted  or  sung  in  the  Music  School 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  history  of  this 
well-meant  endbwment  may  point  either  to  the 
indifference  and  mismanagement  of  a  University, 
or  to  the  doubtful  vitality  of  official  attempts 
to  foster  a  free  art.  Of  late  years  the  Choragus 
has  been  charged,  along  with  the  Professor,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  examinations  for4nusi(^  de- 
grees. The  emoluments  of  the  office,  derived  in 
part  from  the  above-mentioned  endowment,  in 
part  from  fees  paid  on  examination,  amount  in 
all  to  an  indgnificant  total.  [C,  A.  F.] 

CHOEALE  (Ger.  Choral,  and  CordU\  a  sacred 
choral  song  (cantus  choralis)  which  may  almost 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  reformed 
church  of  G^ermany,  in  which  it  originated. 
Luther  introduced  a  popular  element  into  wor- 
ship by  writing  hymns  in  the  vernacular  and 
wedding  them  to  rhythmic  music,  which  should 
appeal  to  the  people  in  a  new  and  more  lively 
sense  than  the  old-fashioned  unrhythmic  church 
music.  The  effect  was  as  great  (with  all  due 
respect  to  the  different  quality  of  the  lever)  as 
the  Marseillaise  in  France  or  Lillibullero  in  Eng- 
land, or  Auber'sMasaniello  and  theBraban9onne 
in  Brussels ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  no 
insignificant  share  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
new  ideas  was  owing  to  these  inspiriting  and 
vigorous  hymns,  whi<£  seemed  to  burst  from  the 
hearts  of  the  enthusiastic  and  earnest  men  of 
whom  Luther  was  the  chief.  The  movei^ient 
passed  rapidly  over  Germany,  and  produced  in  a 
short  time  a  literature  of  sacred  hymns  and 
tunes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  dignity  and 
simple  devotional  earnestness.  Luther  and  his 
friend  Walther  brought  out  a  collection  at  Erfurt 
in  1524,  which  was  called  the  '  Enchiridion,'  or 
hand-book.  Though  not  absolutely  the  first,  it 
was  the  most  important  early  collection,  and  had 
a  preface  by  Luther  himself.  A  great  number 
of  collections  appeared  about  the  same  time  In 
various  parts  of  Germany,  and  continued  to  ap- 
pear tiU  the  latter  pctrt  of  the  1 7th  century,  when, 
from  political  as  well  as  religious  circumstances, 
the  stream  of  production  became  sluggish,  and 
then  shortly  stepped  altogether. 

The  sources  of  the  chorales  were  various ; 
great  numbers  were  original,  but  many  were 
adapted  from  the  old  church  tunes,  and  some 
were  frxxm  altogether  secular  sources.  For  in- 
stuioe,  the  chorale  '  Der  Du  bist  drei'  is  from  the 
ancient  'O  beata  lux  Trinitatis*;  and  *Allein 
Gott  in  der  Hoh  sei  Ehr,*  which  Mendelssohn 
uses  in  a  modified  form  in  'St.  Paul,*  is  also 
based  upon  a  hymn  of  the  Roman  church.  On 
the  other  hand  'Herr  Christ  der  einig'  Gott's 
Sohn*  is  taken  from  a  secular  tune  'Ich  hort'  ein 
Fraulein  klagen';  and  'Herzlich  thut  mich  ver- 
langen,*  which  appears  several  times  in  Bach*s 
« Matthaus-Passion' — for  instance  to  the  words 
'O  Haupt  voU  Blut  und  Wunden' — is  taken 
from  a  secular  tune  '  Mein  Gemuth  ist  mir 
verwirret.'    Of  many  of  tiiem  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
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the  origin.  That  generally  known  in  England 
as  Luther*s  Hymn  (Es  ist  gewisslich)  cannot  with 
probability  be  attributed  to  him ;  but  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  famous  'Ein'  feste  Burg,*  whiph 
Meyerbeer  took  as  the  text  of  'The  Hugue- 
nots,* and  Mendelssohn  used  in  his  Reformation 
Symphony,  Wagner  in  his  'Kaiser  Marsch,'  and 
Bach  in  various  ways  in  his  Cantata  to  the 
same  words,  is  really  by  the  great  reformer. 
The  most  prolific  composer  of  chorales  was 
Johann  Criiger,  who  was  bom  some  time  after 
Luther's  death.  One  of  his,  '  Nun  danket  alle 
Gott,'  is  best  known  in  England  from  its  use 
by  Mendelssohn  in  his  '  Lobg^uuag.' 

The  chorale  which  Mendelssolm  uses  in  'St. 
Paul,'  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  is  by  Georg 
Neumark,  who  also  wrote  the  original  words 
to  it.  In  the  preface  to  Bennett  and  GU)ld- 
schmidt's  'Chorale-book  for  England*  this  tune 
is  said  to  have  been  so  popular  that  in  the 
course  of  a  century  after  its  first  appearance  no  I 
lees  than  400  hymns  had  been  written  to  it. 

A  very  famous  collection  of  tunes  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1565  by  Claude  Goudimel. 
Most  of  these  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
German  collection^  and  became  naturalised. 
Among  them  was  tiie  tune  known  in  England  as 
the '  Old  Hundredth.*  Its  first  appearance  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  French  translation  of  the 
Psalms  with  music  by  Marot  and  Beza,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1563.  Many  of  the  tunes 
in  Groudimel's  collection  were  from  secular 
sources. 

The  custom  of  accompanying  chorales  on  the  \ 
oigan,  and  of  playing  and  writing  what  were 
called  figured  chorales,  caused  great  strides  to  be 
made  in  the  development  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint, and  also  in  the  art  of  playing  the 
organ;  so  that  by  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  Germany  possessed  the  finest  school  of 
organists  in  Europe,  one  also  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed  in  modem  times.  '    [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CHORAL  FANTASIA.  A  composition  of 
Beethovcm's  (op.  80)  in  C  minor,  for  piano  solo, 
orchestra,  solo  quartet  and  chorus.  It  is  in  two 
sections — an  *  Adagio  *  and  a  '  Finale,  Allegro.' 
The  Adagio  is  for  piano  solo  in  the  style  of  an 
improvisation;  indeed  it  was  actually  extem- 
porised by  Beethoven  at  the  first  perrormance, 
and  not  written  down  till  long  after.  The  Or- 
chestra then  joins,  and  the  Finale  is  founded  on 
the  melody  of  an  early  song  of  Beethoven's — 
*  Gegenliebe* — ^being  the  second  part  of '  Seufrer 
eines  Ungeliebten'  (1795) — ^first,  variations  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  Allegro ;  then  an  Adagio  ; 
then  a  Marcia,  assai  vivace ;  and  lastly,  an  Alle- 
gretto in  which  the  solo  voices  and  chorus  sing 
the  air  to  words  by  Kufiher  in  praise  of  music. 
The  form  of  the  piece  appears  to  be  entirely 
original,  and  it  derives  a  special  interest  from 
its  being  a  precursor  of  the  Choral  Symphony. 
In  both  the  finales  are  variations ;  the  themes  of 
the  two  are  strikingly  alike  ;  certain  passages  in 
the  vocal  part  of  uie  Fantas'a  predict  those  in 
the  Symphony  (compare  'und  Kraft  vermahlen' 
with  '  tlberm  Stemenzelt') ;  and  lastly,  there  ia 
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the  fkct  that  Beethoven  speaks  of  the  finale  of 
the  Symphony  as  *  in  the  same  style  as  the  Fan- 
tasia but  &r  more  extended '  (Letter  to  Probst, 
Maroh  lo,  1824).  It  was  first  performed  by 
Beethoven  himself,  at  the  Theacre  an  d^  Wien, 
Deo.  a  a.  1808;  published  July  181 1  ;  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Its  first  appearance  in 
the  Philharmonio  programmes  is  May  8,  1843 — 
repeated  on  a  and — Mrs.  Anderson  pianist  both 
times.  Sketches  for  the  Fantasia  are  said  to 
exist  as  early  as  x8oo,  with  those  for  the  6 
Quartets  (op.  18),  and  the  0  minor  Symphony 
(Thayer,  Chron.  Yerzeichniss,  no.  14a).  [G.] 

CHORAL  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  The 
members  of  this  amateur  society  met  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  for  the  practice  of 
concerted  vocal  and  instnmiental  music.  In 
1837  Mr.  Dando  was  the  leader,  Mr.  Holdemess 
the  conductor,  and  Mr.  Bevington  the  organist. 
The  programmes  usually  included  a  glee  or 
madrigal  with  symphonies,  overtures,  and  vocaI 
solos.  [C.  M.] 

CHORAL  HARMONISTS' SOCIETY.  An 
association  of  amateurs  devoted  to  the  performance 
of  great  choral  works  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments ;  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  New  London 
Hotel,  Bridge  Street,  Bhu^friars,  Jan.  a,  1833, 
and  the  sut^equent  ones  at  the  London  Tavern 
until  tiie  last  Concert,  April  4,  1851,  twelve 
months  after  which  the  Society  was  dissolved. 
It  had  a  full  band  (containing,  in  1838, 14  violins, 
6  violas,  3  cellos,  3  basses,  with  complete  wind) 
and  chorus.  The  solo  singers  were  prolfessionals^ 
Clara  Novello,  Miss  Birch,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Novello,  etc.  Its  conductors  were  Messrs. 
v.  Novello,  Lucas,  Neate,  and  Westrop ;  leader 
Mr.  Dando.  The  programmes  were  excellent. 
Amonff  the  works  performed  were  Beethoven^s 
Mass  m  D  (April  i,  1839,  and  again  April  i, 
1844),  Haydn's  Seasons,  Mendelssohn's  Walpur- 
gisnight,  etc. 

The  Choral  Harmonists  were  a  secession  from 
the  CiTT  OF  London  Classical  Habhonists, 
who  held  their  first  meeting  April  6,  1831, 
and  met  alternately  at  Fam's  music  shop, 
7a  Lombard  Street,  and  the  Horn  Tavern,  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  Mr.  T.  H.  Severn  was  conductor, 
and  Mr.  Dando  leader,  and  the  accompaniments 
were  arranged  for  a  septet  string  band.  Among 
the  principal  works  tkus  given  were — Oberon, 
Spohr's  M!ass  in  C  minor,  and  *  Letzten  Dinge,' 
a  selection  finom  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  etc.  'ilie 
name  *  City  of  London'  was  intended  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Classical  Harmonists,  a  still  older 
society,  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Strand,  of  which  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Y.  Novello 
were  conductors,  [CM.] 

CHORAL  SYMPHONY.  The  ordinary 
English  title  for  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony 
(op.  ia5)  in  D  minor,  the  Finale  of  which  is  a 
chain  of  variations  for  solos  and  chorus.  Fr. 
'Symnhonie  avec  Choeurs.'  Beethoven's  own 
title  IS  'Sinfonie  mit  Schluss-Chor  iiber  Schil- 
ler's Ode  An  die  Freude.'  The  idea  of  com- 
posing Schiller*B  Ode  to  Joy  'verse  by  verse/ 
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occurred  to  Beethoven  as  early  as  179  a  (see 
p.  166  a)  ;  but  no  traces  remain  of  music  to  it  at 
that  date.  In  181 1  we  find  a  sketch  for  an 
•  Ouverture  Schiller,*  with  the  opening  words  of 
tile  ode  set  to  notes  (Thayer,  Chr.  Verz.  no.  338), 
but  no  further  mention  of  it  has  been  discovered 
till  1 8a a.  The  first  allusion  to  the  Symphony 
in  D  minor  is  as  the  third  of  three  which  he  pro- 
jected while  writing  nos.  7  and  8  in  181  a  (p.  186 
b).  The  first  practical  beginning  was  made  in 
1 81 7,  when  large  portions  of  the  first  movement 
and  the  Scherzo  are  found  in  the  sketch-books. 
The  Finale  was  settled  to  be  choral,  but  Schil- 
ler's Ode  is  not  named  till  after  the  revival  of 
Fidelio,  in  Nov.  iSaa.  It  then  i^pears  in  the 
sketch-books.  After  inventing  with  infinite 
pains  and  repetitions  the  melody  of  the  Finale, 
and  apparently  the  variations,  a  mode  had  to  be 
discovered  of  connecting  them  with  the  three 
preceding  movements.  The  task  was  one  of  very 
great  difficulty.  The  first  solution  of  it  was  to 
make  the  bass  voide  sing  a  recitative,  *Let  us 
sing  the  song  of  the  immortal  Schiller.*  Una 
was  afterwards  changed  to  '  O  friends  not  theee 
tones*  {i.e.  not  the  tremendous  discords  of  the 
Presto  3-4 — which  follows  the  Adagio — and  of 
the  Allegro  assai),  *■  Let  us  sing  something  plea- 
santer  and  fuller  of  joy,'  and  £is  is  immediatdy 
followed  by  the  Chorus  *  Freude,  Freude.'  The 
whole  of  this  process  of  hesitation  and  invention 
and  final  success  is  depicted  in  the  most  unmis- 
takeable  manner  in  the  music  which  now  inter- 
venes between  the  Adagio  and  the  choral  portion 
of  the  work,  to  which  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred. 

The  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  (Nov.  10,  i8aa),  for  £50,  and 
they  have  a  MS.  with  an  autograph  inscription, 
*6ro8se  Sinfonie  goschrieben  fur  die  Philhar- 
monische  Gesellsohaft  in  London  von  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.'  But  it  was  performed  in 
Vienna  long  before  it  reached  the  Society,  and 
the  printed  score  is  dedicated  (by  Beethoven^  to 
Frederic  William  III,  King  of  Prusida.  The 
autograph  of  the  first  3  movements  is  at  Berlin, 
with  a  copy  of  the  whole  carefully  corrected  by  \ 
Beethoven. 

The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Kamth- 
nerthor  Theatre,  May  7, 1 8  a 4.  First  performance 
in  London,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  March 
ai,  i8a5.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  it  was 
played  twice,  in  183  a  and  34,  half  at  the  beginning 
and  half  at  the  end  of  a  concert.  At  Leipzig, 
on  March  6,  i8a6,  it  was  played  from  t^ 
I  arts  alone ;  the  conductor  having  never  seen  the 
score  I  [G.] 

CHORD  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
several  musical  sounds,  pro4ucing  harmony,  such 
as  the  'common  chord,  the  chord  of  the  sixth, 
of  the  dominant,  of  the  diminished  seventh,  of 
the  ninth,  etc..  etc.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CHORLEY,  Henbt  Fotheboill,  journalist, 
author,  and  art  critic,  was  bom  Dec  15,  t8o8, 
at  Blackley  Hurst,  in  Lancashire.  Sprung  from 
an  old  Lancashire  family,  he  had  a  self-willed. 
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eooentrio  diaiacter,  and  an  erratio  temperament, 
common  to  most  of  its  members,  which  accorded 
in  with  the  rigid  tenets  of  Uie  Society  of  Friends, 
to  which  they  belonged.  At  8  years  of  age  he 
lost  his  fitther,  and  he  received  afterwards  a 
somewhat  desultory  education,  first  at  the  hands 
of  private  tutors,  and  then  at  a  day-school  at 
St.  Helen  s.  School,  however,  was  intolerable  to 
him.  At  an  early  age  he  was  removed,  and 
placed  in  a  merchant's  office.  This  suited  him 
as  little.  The  only  approach  to  systematic  teach- 
ing in  music  which  he  ever  received  was  from 
J.  Z.  Herrmann,  afterwards  conductor  of  the 
Liverpool  t^hilharmonio  Society.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  nothing  like  executive  profi- 
ciency was  to  be  attained  by  him,  and  this  he 
had  the  sense  to  perceive  and  acknowledge. 
Music,  however,  remained  his  leading  passion. 
He  frequented  all  the  performances  within  reach ; 
and  his  notes  of  these  m  his  journal  bear  witness 
to  the  steady  growth  of  his  judgment.  In  Sep- 
tember 1830  he  made  his  first  appearance  m 
the  columns  of  the  'Athenaeum,*  and  shortly 
after  was  received  upon  its  staff.  He  then 
settled  in  London,  and  continued  to  write  for 
the  Atheusum  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  in  187a.  The  woric  entrusted  to  him  was 
very  varied,  and  shows  how  high  an  estimate  of 
his  ability  must  have  been  formed  by  its  shrewd 
editor,  before  an  untried  youth  could  have  been 
selected  to  criticise  such  authors  as  Moore,  Lan- 
i  dor,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Mrs.  Hemans,  William  and 
Mary  Howitt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson ;  or  to  write 
the  obituary  notice  of  Coleridge.  In  all  this 
he  acquitted  himself  admirably,  but  naturally 
made  some  enemies,  partly  tlux>ugh  tiie  oriti- 
oisms  of  other  writers  being  attributed  to  his 
pen.  At  the  same  time  he  attempted  composi- 
tion in  other  branches  of  literature — novels, 
dramas,  biographies,  and  poems.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  'Sketches  of  a  Seaport  Town* 
(1834)  ;  'Oonti,  the  Discarded'  (1835)  ;  'Memo- 
rials of  Mrs.  Hemans*  (1836) ;  'The  Authors  of 
England'  (1838);  'The  Lion,  a  Tale  of  the 
Coteries'  (1839) ;  '  Music  and  Manners  in  Fhmce 
and  North  Germany'  (1841);  'Old  Love  and 
Kew  Fortune'  (1850),  a  five-act  play  in  blank 
verse ;  '  Pomfret  *  ( 1 845) ;  '  The  Lovelock '  ( 1 854) ; 
'Duchess  Eleanour*  (1866).  He  dramatised  G. 
Sand's  '  li'Uscoque,'  set  to  music  by  Benedict ; 
for  whom,  also  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  'Bed 
Beard.'  Besides  translating  many  foreign  libretti, 
he  wrote  the  original  word-books  of  one  version 
of  the  'Amber  Witch*  (WaUace),  of  'White 
Magic*  rBiletta),  of  the  'May  Queen'  (BenneU), 
'Judith^  and  'Hdyrood*  (LesUe),  'St.  Cecilia ' 
(Benedict),  'Sapphire  Necklace'  and  'Kenil- 
worth'  (Sullivan),  and  words  for  many  songs  by 
Meyerbeer,  Goldschmidt,  Gounod,  SuUivan,  etc 
He  will  be  best  remembered,  however,  as  a 
musical  critic.  Within  a  year  of  his  jdning  the 
staff  of  the  'Athenaeum*  he  had  that  department 
entrusted  entirely  to  him,  which  he  did  not  give 
up  till  1868.  His  two  published  works  which 
will  live  the  longest  are  those  which  contain 
the  deliberate  expTemcm  of  his  opinions  on  the 
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subject  of  music,  vis.  'Modem  German  Music* 
(1854) — a  republication,  with  laxge  additions, 
of  his  former  work  'Music  and  Manners' — and 
'Thirty  Years'  Musical  BecoUections *  (1862). 
His  musical  ear  and  memory  were  remarkable, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  musical  works  was 
very  extensive.  He  spared  no  pains  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  early  training,  and  from 
first  to  last  was  conspicuous  for  honesty  and  in* 
tegrity.  Full  of  strong  prejudices,  yet  with 
the  highest  sense  of  honour,  he  frequently  criti« 
oised  those  whom  he  esteemed  more  severely 
than  those  whom  he  disliked.  The  natural 
bias  of  his  mind  was  undoubtedly  towards  oon« 
servatism  in  art,  but  he  was  offcen  ready  to 
acknowledge  dawning  or  unrecognised  genius, 
whose  claims  he  woidd  with  unwearied  pertin- 
acity urge  upon  the  public,  as  in  the  cases  of 
HuUah,  Sullivan,  and  Gounod.  Strangest  of  all 
was  his  insensibility  to  the  music  of  Sshumann. 
'  Perhaps  genius  alone  fUUy  comprehends  genius,' 
says  S^umann,  and  genius  Chorlev  luul  not, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
remained  an  uncompromising  opponoit  of  a 
musician  whose  merits  had  already  been  amply 
recognised  by  the  English  musical  public.  He 
was  still  more  strongly  opposed  to  recent  and  mere 
'advanced'  composers.  (K Mendelssohn,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  always  wrote  and  spoke  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  intimate  friend.  Beside  his 
many  notioes  in  the  Athenssum  and  in  the 
musical  works  already  mentioned,  he  contributed 
an  article  on  Mendelssohn  to  the  'Edinburgh 
Review '  (Jan.  1862),  and  a  Prefrtce  to  Lady  Wal- 
lace's translation  of  the  Reisebriefe.  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  letters  Mendelssohn  names  him 
more  than  once.  He  had,  indeed,  won  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  most  of  the  distinguished  literary 
and  artistic  men  and  women  of  lus  day,  and  '  it 
was  not  a  small  nor  an  obscure  number,  either 
in  England  or  on  the  continent,  who  feH,  at  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  Feb.  16,  1872,  that 
an  acute  and  courageous  critic,  a  genuine  if  in- 
complete artist,  and  a  warm-hearted  honourable 
gentleman  had  gone  to  his  rest'  (See  'H.''F. 
Chorley,  Autobiography,  Memoir,  and  Letters, 
by  H.  G.  Hewlett.'  London,  1873).  [J.  M.j 
CHORON,  Alexandbb  Etienni,  bom  at 
Caen  October  21,  1771,  died  at  Paris  June  29, 
1834.  He  was  a  good  scholar  before  becoming 
a  musician.  He  began  the  study  of  music  with- 
out assistance,  but  afterwards  received  lessons 
from  Roze,  Bonesi,  and  otiier  Italian  professors. 
Highly  gifted  by  nature,  he  soon  acquired 
great  knowledge  in  mathematics,  languages,  and 
every  branch  of  music,  and  published  his  '  Prin- 
cipes  d'accompagnement  des  ^coles  d'ltalie' 
(Paris,  1804).  In  1808  he  gave  his  '  Principes  de 
composition  des  ^les  d'ltalie*  (3  vols.),  in  which 
he  introduced  Sala's  practical  exercises  on  fugue 
and  countOTpoint,  Marpuig's  treatise  on  frigue, 
many  exercises  from  Padre  Martini's  '  Esemplare,' 
and  a  new  system  of  harmony  of  his  own — a 
work  which  cost  him  much  time  and  money. 
He  next  became  a  music  publisher,  and  published 
many  fine  works  of  the  best  Italian  and  German 
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mMten.  In  oonjiiiiotion  with  FayoUe  he  tlien 
nndeitook  the  publication  of  hit  '  Dictionn«ire 
des  Mosioiens'  (a  toU.,  Svo.,  Buris,  1810-11). 
Though  devoted  to  his  icientifio  studies  and 
hamMred  with  an  unsuccessful  business,  Clioron 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  his 
powers  as  a  composer,  and  gave  to  the  public 
*  La  Sentinelle,'  a  song  still  popular,  and  intro- 
duced in  many  French  plays.  But  his  great 
scheme  was  his  'Introduction  k  T^tude  g^^rale 
et  raisonn^  de  la  Musique/  a  capit^  book, 
which  he  left  unfinished,  because  his  necessities 
obliged  him  to  devote  his  time  to  teaching  music 
and  to  accept  the  lituation  of  '  Directeur  de  la 
musique  des  fdtes  pubtiques'  from  181  a  to  the 
fidl  of  Napoleon.  He  wair  appointed  director 
of  the  Acad^mie  zoyale  de  Musique  (Opera)  in 
January  1816,  but  the  appointment  having  been 
rudely  revoked  in  181 7  he  founded  a  school  for 
the  study  of  music,  which  was  supported  by  the 
government  from  i8a4  to  1830  under  the  title 
of  'Institution  royale  de  Musique  dassique  et 
religieuse/  but  declined  rapidly  when  deprived 
of  external  aid.  Amongst  the  musicians  edu- 
cated by  Choron  in  this  fiunous  school  we  shall 
mention  only  the  composers  Diets(^  Monpou, 
Boulanger-Eomz^  G.  Duprez,  Scudo,  Jansenne, 
and  Nicou-ChoTon ;  the  lady  singers  Glara  No- 
vello,  Bosine  Stolz,  and  Hubert-Massy. 

The  premature  death  of  Choron  may  be  at- 
tributed to  disappointments  and  difficulties  after 
the  fidl  of  Chujes  X.  This  learned  musician 
and  very  kind-hearted  man  composed  a  Mass  for 
three  voices,  a  Stabat  for  three  voices,  and  a 
number  of  hymns,  psalms,  and  vocal  pieces  for 
the  church ;  but  his  beet  titles  to  £ame,  after  the 
works  already  mentioned,  are  his  translations 
and  editions  of  Albrechtsberger^s  works,  his 
'M^thode  conoertante  de  Musique  "k  plusieurs 
parties'  (Paris,  181 7),  his  'M^Uiode  de  Plain- 
C3iant>*  lui '  Manuel  complet  de  Musique  vocale 
et  instrumentale  ou  !l^cyclopedie  musicale,* 
which  was  published  l^  Ins  assistant  Adrien 
de  La  Fage  in  1836-35  (Paris,  6  vols,  and  a 
vols,  of  examples),  and  several  other  didactic 
treatises,  whi<m  contributed  greatly  to  improve 
the  direction  of  musical  studies  in  France.  In 
fact,  Choron  may  be  considered  as  a  pedagogue 
of  genius,  and  he  had  tiie  credit  of  opening  a 
new  field  to  French  musicians,  such  as  F^tis, 
Geo.  Kastner,  and  Adrien  de  La  Fage.  A  full 
list  of  his  essays,  titles,  and  prefiu^es  of  intended 
works,  revised  treatises  of  Italian,  Grerman,  and 
French  didactic  writers  would  be  too  long  for 
this  dictionary;  it  is  given  by  F^tis  in  a  remark- 
able article  on  Choron  in  his  '  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle.*  For  more  detailed  information  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  that  work  and  to  the 
'Eloges'  of  G^authier  (Caen,  1845)  and  A.  de  La 
Fage  (Paris,  1843).  Scudo,  in  his  'Critique  et 
litt^rature  musi<»les'  (Paris,  1852,  p.  333),  has 
given  a  vivid  picture  of  Choron  as  director  of  his 
school  of  music.  Choron's  drawback  appears 
to  have  been  a  want  of  perseverance,  and  a 
propensity  to  forsake  his  plans  before  he  had 
earned  them  oat.    But  he  exercised  a  very  use- 
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fnl  influence  on  musical  education  in  France,  and 
will  not  soon  be  foigotten  there.  [G.  C] 

CHORUa  I.  ThebodyofsinfferBatanopetm, 
oratorio,  or  concert,  by  ^om  the  chcnruses  are  sung. 

a.  Compositions  mtended  to  be  sung  by  a 
considerable  body  of  voices — ^not  like  glees,  which 
are  written  for  a  single  voice  to  ei^  part,  or 
like  part-scogs,  which  may  be  sung  indifferently 
by  dngle  voices  or  larger  numb^.  CSioruses 
may  be  written  for  any  number  of  parts,  from 
unison  (Bach,  No.  5,  in  '£in'  feste  Burg*; 
Mendelssohn,  parts  of  No.  7  in  *  Lauda  Si<m') 
and  two  parts  (Haydn.  Credo  of  Mass  No.  3; 
Mendelssohn,  No.  a  of  95th  Psalm)  to  40  or  50 ; 
but  the  conmion  number  is  from  4  to  8,  Handd 
mostly  writes  for  4,  though  oocasionally,  as  in 
'Ads  and  Galatea^' for  5,  ani,  in 'Israel  in  Egypt,' 
for  8,  divided  into  two  choirs.  In  the  latter  days 
of  the  Italian  school,  Ckkbrielli,  Pitoni,  etc.,  wrote 
masses  and  motets  for  as  many  as  10  and  la 
choirs  of  4  voices  each.  Tallis  left  a  chorus  in 
AO  independent  parts,  called  his  '40-part  song.* 
Choruses  for  2  choirs  are  called  double  choruses; 
those  in  Handel*s  'Israel  in  Egypt*  and  Bach*s 
'Matthew  Passion*  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  two  choirs  answer  one  another,  and  the 
effect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  8  real  parts, 
such  as  Palestrina*s  'Confitebor,*  *Laudate,*  or 
*Domine  in  virtute'  (see  De  Witt*s  ed.  ii.  13a, 
etc.),  Gibbons*8  *0  dap  your  hands,'  or  Men- 
del88ohn*s  'When  Israd  out  of  Egypt  came.' 
Handd  often  begins  with  massive  chords  and 
plain  harmony,  and  then  goes  off  into  fugal 
treatment.  In  the  '  Darkness'  chorus  in  *  Israel,' 
he  introduces  choral  redtative ;  and  Mendelssohn 
does  something  similar  in  the  chorus  in  *St. 
Paul,'  *  Far  be  it  from  thy  path.'  In  his  *  Kiichen 
Cantaten'  Bach's  choruses  are  often  grounded 
on  a  chorale  worked  among  all  the  parts,  or  sung 
by  one  of  them,  with  independent  imitative 
counterpoint  in  the  rest.  But  for  these  varieties 
see  the  artide  Fobm. 

In  the  opera  the  chorus  has  existed  frt>m  the 
first,  as  is  natural  from  the  foot  that  opera  began 
1^  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  form  of  Greek 
plays,  in  which  the  chorus  filled  an  all-important 
put.  Till  Gluck*s  time  the  chorus  was  ranged 
in  two  rows,  and  however  stirring  the  words  or 
music  they  betrayed  no  emotion.  It  was  he  who 
made  them  mix  in  the  action  of  the  piece.  In 
modem  operas  the  choruses  are  abedutdy  real- 
istic, and  represent  the  peasants,  prisoners,  fisher- 
men, etc.,  who  form  part  of  the  dramatU  penona 
ofthepky.  [G.] 

CHOUQUET,  GUBTAVB,  bom  at  Havre  April 
16,  1819,  has  written  the  verses  of  a  great  many 
chomses  and  songs.  He  contributed  for  a  number 
of  years  to  'La  France  musicale,*  and  'L'Art 
Musical*  still  giving  occasional  musical  articles 
to  'Le  M^estrd*  and  the  '(jrazette  musioale* ; 
but  his  chief  works  are  '  Histoire  de  la  Musique 
dramatique  en  Franoe,  depuis  ses  origines  jusqu')^ 
nos  jours,*  Paris,  1873,  and  *Le  Mus^  dn  Con- 
servatoire national  de  Musique,*  Paris,  1875,  two 
works  containing  original  viewa  and  much  in- 
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tanatiiaKm.  M.  Ghoaquet  has  beoi  keeper  of  the 
museum  of  the  Ck>iiBervatoire  since  1871,  and  has 
made  laige  additions  to  it.  [6.] 

CHBISMANN,  Fbanz  Xavieb,  secular  priest, 
eminent  organ-builder,  date  and  place  of  birth 
unknown.  He  woriced  chiefly  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria  and  in  Styria.  His  name  first 
appears  in  connection  with  a  monster  organ  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Florian,  near  Linz,  beg^un 
in  1770,  but  left  unfinished  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  provost.  The  fame  of  this  organ 
spread  £u>  and  wide,  though  it  was  not  completed 
till  1837.  He  also  built  organs  at  the  abbey 
Spital-{un-Pyhm,  and  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery at  Adxnont,  both  organs  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  latter  he  considered  his  best  work.'  Mo- 
sart  and  Albrechtsberger  were  present  in  1790 
at  the  opening  of  an  oigan  built  by  Chrismann  in 
the  church  of  Schottenfeld,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna,  and  both  pronounced  it  the  best  organ 
in  Vienna.  Though  little  known  it  is  still  in 
existence,  and  in  spite  of  its  small  dimensions 
the  workmanship  is  admirable,  particularly  the 
arrangement  and  voicing  of  ^e  stops.  Chris- 
mann died  in  his  70th  year.  May  20, 1795,  when 
engaged  upon  an  organ  for  the  church  of  the 
small  town  of  Bottenmann  in  Styria,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  death  have  only  recently  been  ascer- 
tained. [C.  F.  P.] 

CHRISTMANN,  JoHANif  Frdedbioh,  bom  at 
liudwigsburg  1753.  died  there  181 7;  Lutheran 
clergyman,  composer,  pianist,  flutist,  and  writer 
on  the  theory  of  music.  He  was  educated  at 
Tubingen,  and  in  1783  was  appointed  minister  in 
his  native  town.  His  great  work  '  Elemeutarbuch 
der  Tonkunst*  is  in  two  parts  (Spire,  178a  and 
1790)  with  a  book  of  examples.  He  was  joint 
editor  of  the  Spire  '  Musikalische  Zeitung' ;  in 
which  among  other  articles  of  interest  he  de- 
tailed a  plan  (Feb.  1 789)  for  a  general  Dictionary 
of  music.  This  scheme  was  never  carried  out. 
He  was  also, a  contributor  to  the  Musikalische 
Zeitang  of  Leipsio.  Ghristmann  composed  for 
piano,  violin,  and  flute,  and  with  Knecht  arranged 
and  edited  a  valuable  collection  for  the  Duchy 
of  Wiirtemberg,  entitled  *  Vollst&ndige  Sammlung 
....  Choral-melodien.*  Many  of  the  318  hymns 
were  his  own  composition.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  A.hh4  Vogler.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHRISTUS,  an  oratorio  projected  by  Men- 
delssohn to  form  the  third  of  a  trilogy  with 
'^St.  Paul'  and  'Elijah.*  The  book  of  words 
was  sketched  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  given 
to  Mendelssohn  at  Easter  1844,  before  he  had 
begun  'Elijah.'  He  made  great  alterations  in 
it,  and  in  1847,  his  last  year,  after  'Elijah'  was 
off  his  hands,  during  his  visit  to  Switzerland, 
made  so  much  progress  with  the  work  that  8 
numbers  of  recitatives  and  choruses — 3  irom  the 
first  part,  'the  birth  of  Christ,'  and  5  from  the 
seotmd  jwt,  'the  s^ifferings  of  Christ,'  —  were 
sufficiently  completec!  to  be  published  soon  after 
his  death  (op.  97 ;  No.  37  of  the  posthumous 
wod£B)»     The  fragmeits  were  first  p^ormed  at 
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the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  September  8, 
1852.  LGJ 

CHEISTUS  AM  OELBERGE.  The  original 
title  of  Beethoven's  Mount  of  Olives. 

CHROMATIC  is  a  word  derived  firom  the 
Greek  xpcafmriicot,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient 
tetrachOTds,  the  notes  of  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  scale  known  as 
'chromatic*  in  modern  times.  It  ia  applied  to 
notes  marked  with  accidentals,  beyond  those 
normal  to  the  key  in  which  the  pas^tge  occurs, 
but  not  causing  modulation.  A  r^cale  of  semitones 
does  not  cause  modulation,  and  is  called  s  chro- 
matic scale,  as  in  the  following  from  the  Andante 
of  Mozart's  symphony  in  T 


which  remaii^  in  the  key  of  G  throughout ;  and 
various  chords,  such  as  that  of  the  augmented 
sixth,  and  the  seventh  on  the  tonic,  are  chromatic 
in  the  same  manner.  The  following:  example, 
from  Beethoven's  sonata  in  Bb  (op.  106),  is  in 
the  key  of  D  : — 


"With  regard  to  the  writing  of  the  chromatio 
scale,  the  most  consistent  practice  is  obviously  to 
write  such  accidentals  as  can  occur  in  chromatic 
chords  without  changing  the  key  in  which  the 
passage  occurs.  Thus  taking  the  key  of  C  as  a 
type  the  first  accidental  will  be  Db»  as  the  upper 
note  of  the  minor  9th  on  the  tonic;  the  next  will 
be  Eb,  the  minor  3rd  of  the  key,  the  next  will  be 
Fj(,  the  major  3rd  of  the  supertonio — all  which 
can  occur  without  causing  modulatipn — and  the 
remaining  two  will  be  Ab  and  Bb,  the  minor  6th 
and  7th  of  the  key.  In  other  words  the  twelve 
notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  all  keys  will  be 
the  tonic,  the  minor  2nd,  the  major  and,  the 
minor  3rd,  the  major  3rd,  the  perfect  4th,  the 
augmented  4th,  the  perfect  5th,  minor  6th,  major 
6th,  the  minor  7th  and  the  major  7th. 

Thus  in  Mozart's  Fantasia  in  D  minor,  the 
chromatic  scale  in  that  key,  beginning  on  the 
dominant,  is  written  as  follows-^ 
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in  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  in  G  (op.  96),  the 
chromatic  scale  of  that  key  is  written  tl^tis,  be- 
ginning on  the  minor  7  th  of  the  key — 


and  as  a  more  modem  instance,  the  chromatic  scale 
of  A  which  occurs  in  Chopin's  Impromptu  in  F 
major,  is  written  by  him  thus — 


banning  on  the  minor  3rd  of  the  Vey. 

The  practice  of  composers  in  this  respect  is 
however  extremely  irregular,  and  rapid  passages 
are  frequently  written  as  much  by  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  as  by  more  modem  composers  in  the 
manner  which  seemed  most  ccmvenient  for  the 
player  to  read.  Beethoven  is  occasionally  very 
uregular.  For  instance,  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  Concerto  in  G  major  he  writes  the 
following— 


in  which  the  same  note  which  is  written  Ab  in 
one  octave  is  written  Gf  in  the  other,  and  that 
which  is  written  £b  in  one  is  written  Df  in 
the  other.  But  even  here  principle  is  observable, 
for  the  first  octave  is  correct  in  too  scale  of  G  ac- 
cording to  the  system  ffiven  above,  but  having 
startedit  so  far  aoconSng  to  role  he  probably 
thought  thai  sufficient,  and  wrote  the  rest  for 
convenience.  In  another  place,  riz.  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  i),  he 
affords  some  justification  for  the  modem  happy- 
go-ludcy  practice  of  writing  sharps  ascending  and 
flats  descending;  but  as  some  basis  of  prin- 
ciple seems  desirable,  even  in  the  lesser  details 
<x  art,  the  above  explanation  of  what  seems 
the  more  theoretically  OQtreot  system  has  been 
given.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CHRYSANDER,  Frdedbich,  bom  July  8, 
i8a6,  at  Lubthee,  in  Mecklenburg,  studied  at 
the  university  of  Rostock,  lived  for  some  time  in 
England,  and  now  resides  on  his  own  estate  at 
Be^^or^  near  Hamburg.  Chrysander  is  known 
to  the  musical  world  chiefly  through  his  profound 
and  exhaustive  researches  on  Handel,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life.  His  biography  of  Han- 
del, standing  evidence  of  these  studies,  is  not  yet 
oompleted.^    In  detail  and  historical  research 

^  Braltkovf  4  Blrtd.  Ltlpiie:  foLl, MBit  VOL 9;un;  voLU put  i. 
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this  work  is  all  that  can  be  wished,  but  its  view 
of  Handel's  abstract  importance  as  a  mosiciSB 
must   be   accepted   with   reservation,  and  has 
indeed  roused  considerable  opposiUon.   It  canaot 
be  denied  that  Chrysander's  bias  for  Haadd  in 
some  measure  prejudices  his  judgment.    He  le* 
presents  him  not  only  as  the  culminating  point 
of  a  previous  development^  and  the  msster  who 
perfected  the  oratorio,  but  as  the  absolute  cnl- 
minating  pcont  of  all  music,  bejrond  whom  fur- 
ther progress  is  impossible.    While-  holding  these 
views  Ciirysander  is  naturaUy  a  declared  oppo- 
nent of  all  modem  music ;  he  is  also  partial,  if  not 
unjust,  in  his  criticisms  on  the  older  masters,  sodi 
as  J.  S.Bach.    Besides  these  biogn^cal  studies 
Chrysander  is  occupied  in  editing  the  oompleto 
works  of  Handel  for  the  German '  Handel-Gesell- 
schaft.'     [Handel.]    His  laborious  collations  <rf 
the  original  MSS.  and  editions,  his  astounding 
fiunlliarity  with  the  most  minute  details,  and  his 
indefatigable  industry,  combine  to  make  this  edi- 
tion a  work  CKf  ihe  highest  importance,  at  once 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Handel  and  honoorable 
to  the  author.    Amongst  other  writings  of  Chry- 
sander may  be  mentioned  two  admirable  trear 
tises,  '  tjber  die  MoU-tonart  in  Yi^Mgesiiigen,' 
and  «Uber  das  Oratorium'  (1853);   also  'Die 
Jahrbilcher  fDr  Musikalische  Wissensohaft/  of 
which   3   vols.,   1863-67,  have  been  pubUshed 
(Breitkopf  &  Haitel) ;  and  finally  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
of  Leipsic  (\''hich  he  edited  from  1868  to  71), 
violentiy  criticVhig  the  productions  of  the  modem 
schooL     He  hi»s  also  published  some  excellent 
editions  of  BacVs  Klavierwerke  (4  vols.,  with 
preface ;  Wolfenbfittel,  1 856),  and  Carissimi's  ora- 
torios Jephte,  JtMiicium  Salomonis,  Jonaa,  and 
Baltazar,  which  appeared  in  his  collection  '  Denk- 
maler  der  Tonkunsft'  (Weissenbom,  Bergedorf ), 
Upon  the  whole  it  Vould  not  be  un&ir  to  say 
that  Chrysander  is  mOvre  a  learned  professor  than 
a  musician.    For  his  r^fearch  and  industry  every 
one  is  grateful  to  him\;  but  his  opinions  as  a 
conservative  critic  have  pfovoked  m6ch  vehement, 
ition.  [A.M.] 
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CIAJA,  AzzoLivo  Bebkadino  Dvlll,  bora 
ai  Siena  1671,  oompoBer,  OTgaaist,  and  amateur 
oigan-builder.  Bemdes  bis  public^ed  works — 
'&hlmi  conoertati*  (Bologna  1700),  *Gaiiia(e  da 
camera*  (Luoca  j  701,  and  Bologna  1 703 ), '  Sonate 
per  cembalo*  (Borne  I727)«  be  left  in  MS*  3 
jnaonofl,  18  preludes  and  oi^gan-sonatas.  In  1733 
Ciaj%  as  a  Knigbt  of .  Sfc.  Stephen,  presented  a 
magnificent  oi^an  to,  tbe  church  of  that  order 
in  Pisa,  still  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  containing 
4  manuals  and  100  stops.  He  not  only  super- 
intended its  construction  but  personally  assisted 
the  workmen.  [M.  0.  C] 

CIAICPI,  LBflBBmip  TDffOBirso,  bom  at  Pi»- 
oenza  1 719,  dramatic  oomposer ;  came  to  London 
So  1748  wkh  a  company  of  Italian  singers,  and 
betuHDNL  that  year  and  62  produced  'Gli  tre 
doisbei  ridiodi,*  'Adiiano  in  Siria,'  'B  trionfo 
di  Camilla,* '  Bertoldo,*  previoiusly  perfonned  in 
Italy,  'Didone^'  and  some  songs  in  the  Pasticcio 
^Tolomea'  Bumey  sa3rB  that  'he  had  fire  and 
abilities '  but  no  genius.  His  comic  operas  were 
the  most  successful,  but  'Didone*  is  said  to 
4xmtain  beautiful  music.  He  also  composed  6 
trios  for  strinss,  5  oboe  conoertos,  Italian  songs, 
overtures,  and  a  mass  (1758),  now  in  the  Boyal 
library  at  Berlin.  [M«  C.  C] 

CIAKCHETTINI,  VraoNiOA,  rister  of  J. 
li.  Dussek,  bom  at  Czaslau  in  Bohemia  1779, 
pianist  and  composer,  studied  the  pianoforte  un- 
der her  fiither  fh)m  in&ncy.  In  1 797  she  joined 
her  brother  in  London,  where  she  married  Fran- 
cesco Cianohettini.  She  was  a  successful  teacher, 
and  composed  two  concertos  and  several  sonatas 
§at  the  pianoforte. 

Her  son,  Pio,  bom  in  London  1799,  ''^^ 
a  composer  and  pianist.  At  five  years  old  he 
appeared  at  the  Opera  House  as  an  infant 
prodigy.  A  year  later  he  travelled  with  his 
father  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  France, 
where  he  wa6  hMled  as  the  fWlish  Mozart. 
By  the  1^  of  eight  he  had  mastered  the  English, 
F^rench,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  In  1 809 
be  performed  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition 
in  London.  Gatalani  appointed  him  her  composer 
and  director  of  her  concerts,  and  fipequently  sa^g 
Italian  airs  which  he  wrote  to  suit  her  voice. 
He  published  «  cantata  for  two  voices  and 
chorus,  to  words  from  'Paradise  Lost* — said  to 
be  a  fine  work ;  music  to  Pope*s  '  Ode  on  Soli- 
tude' ;  'Sixty  Italian  Nottumos*  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  and  other  vocal  pieces.  He  was 
also  editor  and  publisher  of  an  edition  in  score 
of  symphonies  and  overtures  of  Mozart  and 
Beetbove^,  and  died  in  1 849.  [M.  0.  G.] 

CIBBEB,  SusANKA  Maria,  foster  of  Dc 
Thomas  Augustine  Aznc^  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, was  bom  Febr.  1714.  She  made  her  fint 
pubUc  appearance  in  173a,  at  the  H&ymarket 
Theatre,  as  the  heroine  of  I^mpe^s  opera  '  Ame- 
liak'.witii  considerable  success.  In  April  1734* 
she  became  the  second  wife  of  The<^hilus  Gibber. 
On  Jan.  12,  1736,  Mrs.  Gibber  made  'her  first ' 
attempt  as  an  actress*  at  Druiy  Lane  Theatre 
in  Aaron  Hill's  tragedy  of  'Zara^*  and  was  soon 
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aoc6!pted -as  the  first  tragedian  of  her  1im6,  »  posi- 
tion which  she  maintained  for  thirty  years.  Her 
success  as  an  actress,  did  not,  however,  lead  her 
to  abandon  her  position  as  a  vocalist;  in  the 
theatre  she  continued  to  represent  Polly  in  *  The 
Beggar*s  Opera,*  and  other  like  parts,  but  it  was 
in  tiie  orchestra,  and  more  especially  in  the 
oratorio  orchestra,  that  her  greatest  renown  as  a 
singer  was  achieved.  Hie  contralto  songs  in  the 
*  Messiah,'  and  the  part  of  Micah  in  'Samson,' 
were  composed  by  Handel  expressly  for  her, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  great  oomposer 
must  have  regarded  singing  as  an  intellectual  art, 
and  not  merely  as  the  means  of  displaying  fine 
natural  gifts  of  vmce,  unaided  by  mental  culti- 
vation or  musical  skill,  we  may  judge  whv  he 
selected  Mrs.  Gibber  as  the  exponent  of  his  ideas. 
Her  voice,  according  to  all  contemporary  tes^ 
mony,  although  smaU,  was  indescribably  plaintive, 
and  her  powers  of  expression  enaUed  her  to 
impress  most  forcibly  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
the  meaning  of  the  language  to  which  she  gave 
utterance.  Passing  by  the  songs  in  'Mesnah,* 
which  call  for  the  highest  powers  of  declamation 
and  pathetic  narration,  we  have  only  to  examine 
the  purt  of  Micah  in  '  Samson/  comprising  songs 
requiring  not  only  the  expression  of  pathetic  or 
devout  ^elings,  but  also  briUiancv  said  facility 
of  execution,  to  judge  of  Mrs.  Gibber's  alnlity. 
And  what  sterling  aidvantages  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  combination  of  the  powers  of 
a  great  actress  with  those  of  a  vocalist  in  the 
deliveiy  of  recitative }  Mrs.  Gibber  died  Jan.  30, 
1 766,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  said  that  Garrick,  on 
hearing  of  her  death,  exclaimed,  '  Then  IVagedy 
expired  with  her.*  f  W.  H.  H.J 

GIFRA,  Aktokio,  was  bom  at  Bome  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  16U1  century,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  pupils  actually  taught  by  Palestrina 
during  the  ^ort  time  that  the  great  master  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  school  of  Bernardino 
Nanini.  In  1610  he  was  Maestro  At  Loreto, 
but  in  1630  removed  to  San  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Ardiduke  Gharles,  and  in  1629  returned 
to  Loreto,  where  he  died.  That  he  was  an 
erudite  and  -elegant  musiciaa  is  shown  by  the 
&ct  that  tbe  Padre  Martini  inserted  an  Agnub 
Dei  of  hii(,  as  a  epeoime^i  of  sood  woric.  In  hk 
essay  on  oounterp<nnt.  He  ■  himself  pi^didked 
a  large  ouantity  of  his  Sacred  Motets,  Madrigals, 
and  Psalms,  at  Rome  and  lat  Venioe,  of  which 
a  i^>ecifio  catalogue  need  hardly  be  given  here. 
After  his  death  Antonio  Poggioli  of  Bome  pub- 
lished B  volume  containing  no  less  than  aoo  dt 
his  Motets  for  a,  3,  4,  6,  and  8  voices.  l%e 
title-page  of  this  book  contains  «  portrait  of  him 
taken  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  Underneath 
-die  engraving  are  the  followii^  exceedingly  peer 

'Qm  poteras  nnmeris  sylvasla^pidesque  xnovfiM^ 
Siccine  praruptus  f unere,  Gifira,  Ales  ? 

Fallimur ;  extincto  vivis  hetisdmus  9vo^ 
£t  caneris  propriis  dams  ulnque  inodis,' 
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Olfiu  is  ftmoag  the  'niMten  flonnsUn^  aboat 
that  time  in  Italy/  of  whose  works  Milton  sent 
home  *  a  chest  or  two  of  ehoioe  music  books.' 
(Phillips's  Memoir.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

CIM^JX)B,  GiAifBATTiSTA,  of  anoble  fiunily 
inVenioe  1761,  died  in  London  about  1808 ;  com- 
poser, and  player  on  the  vicim,  cello,  and  piano- 
forte. In  1788  he  produced  in  Venice  *Pigma- 
lione,'  an  interlude,  with  which,  notwithstanding 
its  success,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  as  to  bum  the 
score  and  renounce  composition  for  the  future. 
Cherubini  used  the  words  of  several  scenes  ^m 
this  interlude  for  his  opera  of  '  Pimmalione.* 
About  1791  Cimador  settled  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  singing.  Hearing  that  the  orchestra  of 
the  King*s  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  had  refused 
to  play  Mozart's  symphonies  on  account  of  their 
ditfioiUty,  he  arranged  six  of  them  as  sestets  for 
strings  and  flute.  The  work  was  well  done,  and 
the  symphonies  first  made  known  in  this  form 
weedily  took  their  proper  place  with  the  public. 
He  composed  duos  for  two  violins  and  violin  and 
alto,  and  a  few  vocal  pieces.  [M.C.  C] 

.  CIMAROSA,  DoMEinoo,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Italian  dramatic  composers,  the  son  of 
poor  working  people,  bom  at  Aversa,  Naples, 
Dec  17,  1749.  Oimarosa  received  his  musical 
training  at  the  Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di 
Loreto.  He  attended  that  celebrated  school 
for  eleven  years  (1761-1772),  and  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  old  Italian  masters 
under  Sacchini,  Fenardi,  and  PiocinnL  In 
1773  he  produced  his  first  epera,  'Le  Strava- 
ganze  del  Gonte,*  which  was  so  successful  as  to 
give  him  at  onoe  a  place  among  composers, 
f^m  that  date  till  1780  he  lived  altematdy 
at  Borne  and  Naples,  and  composed  for  the  two 
cities  some  twenty  operas, '  L*Italiana  in  Lou<^* 
among  the  number.  Between  1780  and  1787 
he  was  busy  writing  as  the  acknowledged  rival 
of  Paisiello,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
trndisputed  chief  of  Italian  operatic  composers. 
His  operas  were  also  performed  abroad,  not  only 
in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Dresden,  where 
an  Italian  opera  existed,  but  dsewhero,  through 
translations.  To  this  period  belong  '  II  oonvito 
di  pietra,'  *La  ballerina  amante'  (Venice,  1783), 
•n  pittore  Parigino,'  'II  Saorifizio  d'Abramo,* 
and  <L*01impiade'  (1787).  In  1787  Oimarosa 
was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg  as  chamber  com- 
poser to  Catherine  11,  and  there  developed  an 
Amazing  fertility  in  every  species  of  composition. 
Among  his  operas  of  this  time  should  be  men- 
tioned *I1  fiinatioo  burlato*  (1788).  Some  years 
later,  on  the  invitation  of  Leopold  II,  he  sue* 
oeeded  Salieri  as  court  cht^tel-master,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  composed  his  most  celebrated  work 
^U  matrimonio  segreto*  (1793),  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind,  which  at  the  time  roused  an  extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm,  and  is  the  only  work  by  whioh 
Cimarosa  is  at  present  Jmown.  So  great  was  the 
vffect  of  its  first  performance,  that  at  the  end 
the  emperor  had  supper  served  to  all  concerned, 
and  then  commanded  a  repetition  of  the  whole. 
Hii  engagement  at  Vienna -terminated  by  thei 
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fflnperor's  death  (1793).  Salieri  was  again  ap- 
pointed chapel -master,  and  in  1793  Cimarosa 
letumed  to  Naples,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  kind  of  homage  and  distinction  ;  the  Ma^ 
trimonio  segreto  was  performed  57  times  running, 
and  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  king 
and  teacher  to  the  princesses.  From  his  in- 
exhaustible pen  flowed  another  splendid  series 
of  operas,  amon?  which  may  be  specified  'Le 
astuzie  feminile,^  'L'Impresario  in  angusUe,* 
*I1  matrimonio  per  raggiro,'  and  the  serious 
operas  'Gli  Orazii  e  Curiazii,*  'Artaserse,*  and 
'Semiramide.'  His  last  vears  were  troubled  by 
a  melancholy  change  of  fortune.  The  outbreak 
of  revdutionaiyideas  carried  Cimarosa  with  i^ 
and  when  the  French  republican  army  m^i^hf^j 
victoriously  into  Naples  (1799)  ^^  expiessed 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  most  open  manner. 
Cimarosa  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to 
death.  Ferdinand  was  indeed  prevailed  upon 
to  roare  his  life  and  restore  him  to  liberty  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  Naples,  but  the  imprison- 
ment had  brdcen  his  spirit  He  set  out  for  St 
Petersburg,  but  died  at  Venice  Jan.  11,  1801, 
leaving  half  finished  an  opera,  'Artemisia,*  which 
he  was  writing  for  the  approaching  camivaL 
It  wa3  universally  reported  that  he  had  been 
poisoned,  and  in  oonsequenoe  the  government 
compelled  the  physician  who  had  attended  him 
to  make  a  formal  attestation  of  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

Besides  his  operas  (76  in  all,  according  to  F^tis) 
Cimarosa  composed  several  oratorios,  cantatas, 
and  masses,  etc.,  which  were  much  admired  in 
their  day.  His  real  talent  lay  in  comedy — in  his 
sparkling  wit  and  unfidling  good  humour.  His 
invention  was  inexhaustible  in  tJie  representation 
of  that  overflowing  and  yet  ni^  liveliness,  that 
merry  teasing  loquacity  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  genuine  Italian  'bufib*;  his  chief 
strenflrth  lies  in  the  vocal  parts,  but  the  orchestra 
is  delicately  and  effectively  handled,  and  his 
eruemblea  are  masterpieces,  with  a  vein  of  humour 
which  is  imdeniabljr  akin  to  that  of  Mozart  It 
is  only  in  the  fervour  and  depth  which  animate 
Mozart's  melodies,  and  perhaps  in  the  construction 
of  the  musical  scene,  that  Cimarosa  shows  himself 
inferior  to  the  great  master.  This  is  more  the 
case  with  his  serious  operas,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  charming  melodies,  are  too  conventional  in 
form  to  rank  with  his  comic  operas,  since  taste 
has  been  so  elevated  bv  the  works  of  Mozart 
Cimarosa  was  the  culminating  point  of  genuine 
Italian  opera.  His  invention  is  simple,  but 
always  natOral ;  and  in  spite  of  his  Italian  Iovb 
for  melody  ha  is  never  monotonous;  but  both 
in  form  and  harm<my  is  always  in  keeping  with 
ihe  situation.  In  tliis  respect  Italian  opera  has 
manifestly  retrograded  since  his  time.  A  host  of 
Cimarosa, byCanova,  was pboed  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Bolne.  The  most  complete  list  of  his  works 
is  given  by  F^tis  in  his  snd  edition.  [A.  M.] 
'  CINQUES.  The  name  given  by  change-ringeiii 
to  changes  on  eleven  bells,  protNiU>ly  from  the  &dt 
that  five  pairs  of  b^ls  change  places  in  order  d 
Tinging  in  each  successive  o£uige.     rCA.W;T.Q 
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GINn.    See  Daxobbau. 

dPRANDI,  Eboolb,  an  excellent  tenor,  wlio 
sang  in  London  from  1754  to  65.  He  was  bom 
about  1738.  He  played  Danao  in  'Ipennestra* 
by  Hane  and  lAmpugnani,  produced  at  the 
Kin^i  Theatre  Nov.  9,  1754.  In  65  he  was  still 
singing  at  the  same  theatre,  and  appeared  as 
Antigone  in  *Eumene.*  Bumey  found  him  at 
Milan  in  1770,  as  fine  »  singer  as  before.  He 
was  living  in  1 790.  [J.  M.] 

CIPRIANI,  LoBKirzo,  a  capital  luffo  singer 
at  the  Pantheon  in  London,  about  1 790.  He  per- 
formed in  the  same  company  with  Pacchierotti, 
Mara»  and  Morelli  In  91  het^yed  Valerio  in 
'La  Locanda*  of  Paisiello.  There  is  a  camtal 
sketdi-porirait  of  him  'in  the  character  of  Don 
Alfonso  Soodio,  in  La  Bella  Pescatrice,  per- 
formed at  tne  King''8  Theatre,  Pantheon,  Dec. 
34,  179 1 ;  drawn  by  P.  Violet,  and  engraved  by 
C.  Quisan,  pupil  to  F.  Bartdozzi,  'RJlT   [J.  M.J 

CIRCASSIENNE,  LA,  op^-comique  in  3 
acts;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber;  pro- 
duced at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Feb.  2,  1861,  and 
in  London.  [6.] 

CIS,CES.  The  German  terms  for  Cf  and  Cb. 
Kone  of  the  books  explain  the  origin  of  this  form, 
which  runs  throu|^  the  German  scale — Dis,  Es, 
As,  etc.,  except  B  and  H ;  and  in  the  double 
flats  and  sharps,  Deses,  Gisis,  etc.  [G.] 

OITHEBy  CiTHEBif,  CiTHORir,  or  Cittbbn 
(Fr.  Cittre^  SUtre,  or  Courante;  Ital.  Cetera; 
Ger.  Cither,  Zither).  An  instrument  shaped  Hke 
a  lute,  but  with  a  flat  back,  and  with  wire  strings, 
generally  adjusted  in  pairs  of  unisons,  and  played 
with  a  plec^iim  of  quill.  The  dther  during  the 
1 6th  and  1 7th  oenturieci  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
great  fftvour  on  the  Continent  and  in  EngUmd. 
The  English  citherns  had  usually  four  pairs  of 
wire  strings,  but  according  to  Mr.  Engel  ('  Mu- 
sical  Instruments,*  etc.,  1874)  it  was  not  limited 
to  this  number.  He  quotes  a  curious  title-page : 
'  New  Cithaien  Lessons  with  perfect  Tunings  of 
the  same  from  four  course  of  strings  to  four-teene 
course,  &o.'  adorned  with  an  engnymg  of  a 
Bijuga  (two-necked)  dther,  the  countemii  of  a 
theorbo  or  two>nedced  lute,  strung  wtth  seven 
pairs  of  strings  over  the  fingerboara,  and  seven 
tingle  strings  at  the  side.  Thedateofthisisi6o9. 
John  Playford  published  a  book  entitled  '  Mu- 
8idc*s  Delight^  containing  new  and  pleasant  lessons 
on  the  Cithern,  London,  1666.'  The  Cetera  or 
Italian  cither  was  used  by  improvisatori,  and  ex- 
tant specimens  are  often  tastefully  adorned  with 
onament.  FinaUy,  keyed  cithers  with  hammers 
were  patented  by  English  and  German  makers. 
The  German  Streichzither,  as  the  name  indicates, 
was  played  with  a  bow.  This  was  horizontal, 
like  the  Schlagzither  and  its  prototvpe  the 
Sdieidholt,  all  of  which  variants  will  be  more 
oonvenientiy  described  under  the  accepted  modem 
appdlation  of  Zither,  an  instrument  to  place 
mm  a  table,  well  known  in  South  Germany. 
TiiB  diflerenoe  between  a  dther  and  a  lute  is 
that  the  dther  has  wire  strings  and  ja  played 
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with  a  plectrum,  while  the  lute  has  catout 
strings  to  be  touched  with  the  fingers.  The 
guitar  also  has  catgut  strings  and  has  a  flat  back, 
not  pear-shaped  luce  the  lute,  and  has  incurva- 
tions at  the  sides,  evidence  of  its  derivation  from 
a  bow  instrument.  The  name  dther  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  iciOApa,  whidi,  however,  was 
another  kind  of  stringed  instrument.  (SeeLTBi; 
also  Chitabbonb,  LuTB,  and  Zither.)   [A.J.H] 

CITOLE.  This  word,  used  by  poets  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  oenturies,  has  been  derived 
firom  cittella  (Lat.)  a  small  box,  and  is  supposed 
to  mean  the  small  box-ehaped  psaltery,  sometimes 
depicted  in  MSS.  of  the  period  in  representations 
of  musicians.  Dr.  Bimbault  (*The  Pianoforte,* 
i860,  p.  25)  has  collected  several  poetic  re- 
ferences to  the  dtole,  induding  quotations  from 
the  'Boman  de  la  Bose,'  Gavin  Douglas,  Gower, 
and  Chaucer  ('Knight's  Tale,'  'a  dtole  in  hire 
right  hand  haidde  she').  According  to  the  same 
authority  (p.  32)  the  name  was  used  as  late  as 
1543.  [See  PsALTEBT.]  A  modem  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  name  is  in  D.  G.  Bosetti's  *  Blessed 
DamozeUe,' 

*  And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  dthems  and  dtdes.'     [A.  J.  H.] 

CIVIL  SEBVICE  MITSICAL  SOdETY, 
instituted  in  1864  for  the  practice  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  mudo  among  the  dvil  servants  and 
exdse  servants  of  the  crown.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  ia  patron,  and  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
fomily  are  life  members.  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson, 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue,  was  its  first 
preddent,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Clav  its  first  vice- 
preddent.  The  .first  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
was  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  the  first  conductor 
of  the  choir  Mr.  John  Foster;  but  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Sullivan  Mr.  Foster  became 
sole  conductor.  The  sodety  meets  for  practice 
at  King's  Colleffe,  Strand,  where  it  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  library  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
mudc.  Its  concerts,  of  which  upwards  of  fifW 
have  been  given,  take  place  at  St.  James*s  Halt 
admlsdon  bdng  confined  to  members  and  their 
friends.  The  programmes  indude  symphonies^ 
overtures,  and  other  orchestral  works ;  the  special 
feature  in  the  vocal  mudc  is  the  singing  of  th^ 
male  voice  choir,  the  sodety*s  original  plan  of 
practising  exdudvdv  music  written  for  male 
vdcee  having  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  Hie  present 
officers  (1877)  are — ^President,  Lord  Hampton; 
Yiee-preeident,  ^x  F.  J.  Halliday;  Conductor 
Mr.  John  Foster ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  L.  Holinr 
son;  and  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  S.  McCauL         [aM.] 

CLAGGET,  CHAttLKS,  a  violinist,  anft  aboat 
I7#f  leader  of  the  band  at  the  theatre  in  SimmIc 
Alley,  Dublin.  He  was  noted  for  his  akin  hi 
accompanying  the  voiot.  Re  was  also  a  ook- 
poser  of  songs  (one  <d  w^k^  Tve  rifled  Flora*s 
painted  bowers,*  gained  much  popularity),  and  of 
duets  for  violins,  violin  and  odlo,  and  flutes. 
Coming  to  London  and  being  of  an  inventive 
turn  of  mind,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  tlv^ 
improvement  of  various  mnsical  instrumeotf.  I 
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Dec  1776  he  took  out  a  patent  ibr  'Improve- 
inentB  on  the  violki  and  other  instramenis  ]^yed 
on  finger  boards/  whioh  he  asserted  rendered  H 
'  almost  impossible  to  stop  or  play  out  of  tune.* 
In  August,  1788,  he  took  out  another  patent  fw 
^Metl^ds  of  oonstrocting  and  tuning  musical 
instruments  which  will  beperfeot  in  their  kind 
and  muoh  easier  to  be  performed  on  than  any 
hitherto  diaoovered/  .^jnong  tiMse  were  the 
following : — 'A  new  instrument  called  the  Tello- 
ohordon,  in  form  like  a  pianoforte,  but  capable 
of  being  put  much  better  in  tune,  for  the  grand 
pianoforte  or  harpsichord  divide  every  octave 
only  into  thirteen  parts  or  semitones,  whereas  on 
this  instrument  eveiy  octave  can  be  divided  into 
thirty  •nine  parts  or  gradations  of  sound  ;  for  any 
finger-key  will,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer, 
proiduce  three  different  degrees  of  intonatian.' 
He  represented  that  by  this  Instrument  all  thirds 
and  firths  could  be  hi^y  improved,  and  what  is 
called  the  '  woulfe  *  entirely  done  away  with. — 
A  method  of  uniting  two  trumpets  or  horns,  one 
-in  D,  and  the  other  m  E  flat,  so  that  the  mouth- 
piece might  be  applied  to  either  instantaneously, 
thereby  getting  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
chromatic  scale. — ^Toning  forks  with  balls  or. 
weights  far  the  mora  easy  tuning  of  musical  in- 
struments.— A  new  instrument  composed  of  a 
proper  number  of  these  tuning  forks  or  of  dngle 
prongs  or  rods  of  metal  fixed  on  a  standing  board 
or  box  and  put  in  vibration  by  finger  keys.  Or 
a  celestina  stop  made  by  an  endless  fillet  might 
be  applied,  producing  the  sounds  on  these  forks 
or  prongs  as  it  does  oa  the  strings. — ^Tuning  keys 
of  a  form  which  rendered  tl^m  steadier  and 
easier  to  use  than  others. — And  lastly,  a  better 
method  of  fitting  the  sounding  post  of  a  violin  to 
its  place.  GUj^pet  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
'Aiuton,  or,  £^-tuned  Oigan,  an  instrument 
without  pipes,  striogs,  gUsses,  or  bells,  which 
will  never  require  to  be  retimed  in  any  climate.* 
Of  this  instrument  and  others  he  published  a 
descriptive  account  under  the  title  of  '  Musical 
Phenomena.'  He  kept  his  oollection  of  instru- 
ments at  his  houKe  in  Greek  Street,  Soho,  which 
he  called  *  The  Musical  Museum.*  About  1791 
he  exhibited  them  publicly  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  On  Oct.  31,  1793,  Clacget  ffave 
what  he  termed  an  'Attic  Concert,*  at  t^  Emg*B 
Arms  Tavern,  Oomhill,  tev&nl  of  the  pieces 
being  played  on  or  aooompanied  by  the  various  in- 
struments invented  Vpr  improved  by  him.  The 
performance  was  interspersed  with  'A  Discourse 
on  Musick,'  the  object  of  which  was  professedly 
to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  refinipg  the 
hamony  of  keyed  instruments,  and  of  course  to 
insist  that  Clagget*s  inventions  had  effected  that 
object.  In  the  oourse  of  this  address  a  letter 
iram  Haydn  to  Glagget^  dated  1 79 1«  was  read,  in 
which  the  great  compoHor  expressed  his  full 
i^probation  of  (^aggefs  improvements  on  the 
pianofotie  and  harpsichord.  The  discourse  was 
published  with  the  word-book  of  the  eonoert,  and 
to  it  was  prefixed  a  weU-engraved  portrait  of 
CUgge^  who  is  described  bcmeath  it  as  *Har- 
of  Musioal  XurtruDMAt^'  etc.,  ete.    H0 
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is  represented  with  a  Tio3in  bow  fn  his  nght 
hand,  and  in  the  left  a  tuning  fork  of  very  laicge 
dimensions,  each  prong  of  which  is  bifurcated,  so 
that  there  are  thrae  forks  in  one.        [W«  H.  H.] 

CL  APISSON,  AiVTonn  Louis,  bom  at  Naples 
Sept.  15,  1808.  died  at  Paris  March  19,  1866, 
was  a  good  violin-player  before  becoming  a  com- 
poser, and  published  a  great  many  romances  and 
songs,  which,  exhibit  an  easy  vdn  of  melody. 
His  operas  are  'La  Fig^urante*  (5  acts,  1838); 
'La  Symphonie*  (1839) ;  •  La  Perruche'  (1840) ; 
•Fr^et  Man*  (1841);  'LeCode  noir*  (3  acfc% 
1843);  'LesBeigerB-Trumeau*  (1845);  'Gibby 
la  Comemuse'  (3  acts,  1846) ;  'Jeanne  la  FoUe* 
(5  acts,  1848);  'La  Statue  ^questre*  (1850); 
'Les  Myst^res  d*Udolphe*  (3  acts,  1852);  'La 
Promise  (3  acts,  1854);  '^  Fanchonnette' 
(3  acts,  March  i,  1856);  'Le  Sylphe*  (2  act^ 
Nov.  1856);  'Margot*  (3  acts,  1857);  'Les 
trois  Nicolas*  (3  acts,  1858);  and  'Madame 
Gr^ire'  (3  acts,  1861).  These  plays  are 
generally  poor,  and  many  of  them  were  nn- 
suoceBsful.  In  fact»  'La  Promise*  and  ' La  Fan- 
chonnette' are  the  only  two  of  his  operas  whidi 
gained  public  favour.  There  is  however  much 
good  music  in  'Gibby,*  'Le  Code  noir,*  and 
several  o&ers.  His  style  is  somewhat  bombastiD 
and  deficient  in  genuine  inspiration;  but»  in 
almost  every  one  of  his  operas  these  are  to  be 
found  graceful  and  fluent  tunes,  fine  harmoniefl^ 
pathetic  passiiges,  and  characteristic  efiiBcta  of 
orchestration. 

Clapisson  was  made  Chevalier  de  la  L%iosi 
d'Honneur  in  1847,  and  member  of  the  '  Institut* 
in  1854.  He  collected  ancient  instruments  of 
music,  and  sold  his  collection  to  the  French 
government  in  1861 ;  it  is  now  included  in  the 
museum  of  the  Conservatoire.  Annibale  dei 
Bossies  splendid  spinet,  ornamented  with  precious 
stooes  and  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  was  bought  from  Clapisson.        [G.  C] 

CL  ARI,  GiOTANKi  OLlrlo  Mabu,  was  bom  aft 
Pisa  in  1669  where  he  became  Maestro  di  Oap- 
pella.  He  studied  music  at  Bologna,  under  tha 
well-known  Cdonna,  of  whom  he  has  always  been 
considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  pi^nlsw 
For  the  theatre  of  the  last^amed  town  he  wzota 
an  opera  intituled  'H  Sawio  delirante,'  which  had 
considerable  auooess.  But  his  renown  dueflj 
comes  from  a  collection  ci  vocal  duets  and  trios 
written  with  a  basso  eontinuo,  which  he  pubUaheil 
in  1 720.  A  later  edition  of  these  is  extant,  pub» 
lished  by  Oarli  «f  Paris  in  1843,  and  azxa^el 
with  a  modem  aooompaniment  in  tiie  piano  by  a 
Polish  oomposer  named  MireokL  In  these  hiB 
novel  treatment  of  fugue,  and  his  approadi  to- 
wards the  modulation  of  later  timss,  help  tb 
mark  an  mooh  in  ocmpoeition,  and  stan^  him  m 
a  progressive  and  profound  musiciaa. 

There  is  a  Stabat  Mater  by  Clan  in  €  miMr 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen ;  and  Laacb- 
berg  of  Borne  had  the  following  works  of  his? 
a  Mass  for  5  voices,  steings  and  organ ;  a  Credo 
for  4  voices ;  Psalms  for  4  voices  in  a  dialogued 
choruses;  a  De  Profimdis  for  4  iroioes  and  thb 
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a  Bequiem  far  nSne  voioei^  ttringi  and 
organ;  a  MaM  di  CappeUa  for  4  Yoioea ;  aome 
Psalma  fic»>  Ck)mpUna  airanged  for  two  choruaea. 
Novello's  <  Fitzwilliam  muaic*  oontaina  no  leaa 
than  23  oompoaitiona  of  Clari's  from  Manea  and 
the  Stabat  Mater,  whioh  for  adenoe,  dignity, 
and  sweetneaa,  fully  bear  out  hia  reputation. 

The  exact  date  of  hia  death  la  unknown,  but  it 
waa  probably  about  1 745.  [£.  H.  P.] 

CLARINET  OB  CLARIONET  (Fr.  Clari- 
neUe,  Ger.  KlaHrmUt,  Ital  Clarinetto),  An  in- 
atrumant  of  4-foot  tcoie,  with  a  aingle  reed  and 
amooth  quality,  oommonly  aaid  to  have  been  in- 
vented about  the  year  1690,  by  Johann  Chria- 
topher  Denner,  at  Nuremberg.  Mr.  W.  Chappell 
is  however  of  opinion  that  he  can  traoe  the  in- 
atrument  back  to  mediaeval  timea  aa  the  ahawm, 
achahn,  or  aohalmnae  (Hiat.  of  Muaic,  i.  264). 

The  preaent  name,  in  both  forma,  ia  evidently 
a  diminutive  of  Olarino,  the  Italian  for  trumpet, 
and  Clarion  the  Engliah  eqoivileat,  to  which  ita 
tone  haa  aome  aimilaiity. 

Since  ita  firat  invention  it  haa  been  suooeaaively 
improved  bj  Stadler  of  Vienna,  Iwan  MuUer, 
KloB^,  and  o&iera.  The  laatnamed  musician  ( 1 843) 
completely  reoiganiaed  the  fingering  of  tiie  in- 
atrument,  on  the  83rBtem  oommonly  called  after 
Boehm,  whidi  ia  lUao  applied  to  ^e  flute,  oboe, 
and  bassoon.  A  general  deacription  of  the  older 
and  more  naual  form  will  be  given.  It  may 
however  be  remaiked  here,  that  Bodmi  or  Kloe4  a 
fingering  ia.  hardly  ao  well  adapted  to  this  aa 
to  the  octave -acided  instruments.  It  certainly 
removea  aome  difficultiea,  but  at  the  expense  of 
greatly  increaaed  complication  of  mechanism,  and 
liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  clarinet  ccmaiats  essentially  of  a  month- 
iiieoe  furnished  with  a  single  beating  reed,  a  cy- 
lindrical tube,  terminating  in  a  bell,  and  eighteen 
openings  in  the  side,  half  dosed  by  the  fingers,  and 
lialf  by  keys.  The  fundamental  scale  comprises 
nineteen  aemitonea,  firom  E  in 
the  baaa  stave.  ^  These  are  pro- 
duced by  removal  of  the  eight 
fingera  and  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  aucoea- 
sively  from  nine  open  holes,  and  by  the  lifting 
of  mne  doeed  keys.  The  lowest  note  ia  emitted 
through  the  beU ;  the  treble  G  through  a  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  tube,  peculiar  to  this  instrument. 
This  register'  is  tanned  Chalumeau,  and  ia  of  a 
aomewhat  cKfferent  quality  firom  the  higher  notea. 
The  latter  are  obtained  by  a  contrivance  whioh 
forma  the  diief  initial  difficulty  in  learning  the 
iaatrument,  but  haa  the  advantage  of  giving  it 
a  very  extended  ooomass.  The  lever  ol  the  Bb 
key  named  above  ends  dose  to  the  back  thumb- 
hxAe,  and  anawera  a  double  purpoae.  In  oonjuno- 
tion  with  the  Al)  key  it  pxMiucea  ita  own  open 
note,  but  when  laiaed  by  the  point  of  the  left 
thumb,  while  the  ball  of  the  aame  doses  the 
haek  hole,  it  aervea  to  determine  a  node  within 
the  tube,  and  xaisea  the  pitch  by  an  interval  of 
a  tweU^  If  an  the  aide  holea  be  now  doeed  by 
the  fingera,  the  note  iasuing  by  the  bell  is  Bq, 
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hi  the  treble  stave,  and  by  aneoeaaiTe  imnoval  of 
fingera  or  opening  of  keys  fifteen  more  aemitntiea 


are  obtained,  readiing  to 


;  the  thumb 


being  constantly  kept  at  ita  doable  duty  of 
dosing  the  G  hde  and  opening  the  Bb  key. 
With  the  h^h  Cf,  what  may  be  termed  the 
natural  scale  of  the  inatrument  enda,  although 
a  whde  octave  more  of  notea  may  be  got  by 
croaa-fingerings,  depending  conaideraUy  on  tba 
individtud  al^  of  the  player.  It  ia  uaoally  nnder- 
atood  that  the  extreme  note  obtainable  is  Cj| 
or  Cf  in  altiaaimo,  an  8ve  above  that  juat  given. 
But  it  is  most  undesirable  to  write  for  the  kistru- 
ment  above  the  intermediate  ^  ^^^ 

G,  and  in  piano  passagea  above 
C  We  thua  have  in  all  three 
octavea  and  a  sixth,  of  whidi 
the  lower  three  octaves  are  perfectly  available 
for  legitimate  uae,  and  which  it  will  be  preaently 
shown  are  considerably  extended  by  the  employ- 
ment of  several  instruments  in  different  keys. 

The  mouthjdece  ia  a  conical  atopper,  fiiattened 
on  one  side  to  form  the  table  for  the  reed,  and 
thinned  to  a  chisd  edge  on  the  other  for  con- 
venience to  the  lips,  ^e  cylindrical  bore  passes 
about  two-thirds  up  the  inside,  and  there  termi- 
nates in  a  hemispnerical  end.  From  thia  bore 
a  lateral  orifice  ia  out  into  the  taUe,  about  an 
inch  long  and  half  aa  wide,  which  ia  doaed  in 
playinff  by  the  thin  end  of  the  reed.  The  table 
on  which  the  reed  Ilea,  instead  of  being  flat,  is 
purpoady  curved  backwarda  towards  the  point, 
ao  as  to  leave  a  gap  or  slit  about  the  thickness 
of  a  sixpence  between  the  end  of  the  mouthpiece 
and  the  point  of  the  reed.  It  is  on  the  vibration 
of  the  reed  against  this  curved  table  that  the 
aound  of  the  instrument  dependa.  The  curve  of 
the  table  is  of  considerable  importance.  [See 
Mouthphoe.]  The  reed  itadf  is  a  thin  flat  slip 
cut  firom  a  kind  of  tall  graaa  {arundo  aativa), 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  termed  'cane.* 
[See  Rbkd.]  It  is  flattened  on  one  side,  and 
thinned  on  tiie  other  to  a  feather-edge.  The 
older  players  secured  this  to  the  table  of  the 
mouthpiece  by  a  waxed  cord,  but  a  double 
metallic  band  with  two  small  screws,  termed  a 
ligature,  is  now  employed.  The  reed  was  cr^in- 
ally  turned  upwards,  so  aa  to  reat  against  the 
upper  lip ;  but  this  necessitated  the  holding  of 
the  instniment  at  a  laige  ungraceful  angle  from 
the  body,  and  caused  it  to  bear  againat  a  weaker 
maaa  of  muadea  than  ia  the  caae  when  it  is 
directed  downwarda.  In  England,  France 
and  Belgium  it  ia  always  hda  in  the  latter 
positien. 

The  compass  given  above  is  that  of  an  in- 
strument in  C,  which  sotmds  corresponding  notea 
to  the  violin,  descending  lAiree  semitones  bdow 
'fiddle  G.'  But  the  C  clarinet  is  not  very  ex- 
tenaivdy  need  in  the  ordiestra  or  military  luuids. 
The  latter  employ  an  instrument  in  Bb,  sounding 
two  aemitonea  bdow  ita  written  poeition,  and 
consequently  standing  in  the  key  of  two  flata. 
1  For  the  aeuter  notes  tiiey  uae /fr>8maller|dlarin<ft 
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in  Eb|  \diich  sounds  a  minor  third  above  its 
written  scale,  and  stands  in  three  flats.  In  the 
orchestra  an  instrument  in  A,  sounding  a  minor 
third  below  the  ooiresponding  note  of  a  C  instru- 
ment, is  much  used,  and  stands  in  three  sharps. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bb  and  A  clarinets  re- 
spectively lower  the  range  of  the 
lowest  note  to  Dt|  and  C|,  thus  aug< 


menting  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument. 
Thej  iSso  have  the  advantage  of  lessening  the 
number  of  flats  and  sharos  in  the  signature. 
Although  the  clarinet  has  been  much  improved 
it  still  presents  great  difficulties  in  extreme  keys, 
and  these  are  to  some  extent  avoided  by  the  B  b 
instruments  lessening  the  flats  by  two  in  flat 
keys,  and  tiie  A  instrument  the  sharps  by  three 
in  sharp  signatures.  A  melody  in  G  would  thus 
have  to  be  ph^ed  in  G  by  the  F,  in  A  by  the  Eb, 
in  D  by  the  Bb,  and  in  Eb  by  the  A  clarinets. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  notes  will  be 
written  for  ^ch  instrument^  so  as  to  sound  like 
those  of  the  C  clarinet  :— 

I.  G  clarinet 


6.  For  Gomo  di  bassetto  in  F 


7.  The  Italians — as  Gavallini  and  Can<ingia — 
sometimes  write  for  the  Bb  clarinet  in  the  tencr 


clef; 


sounding 


as  if  written 


in  the  ordinary  way  (No.  1  above). 
The  two  intrinsic  flats  of  the  instru- 
ment have  of  course  to  be  supplied 
by  the  player. 

Besides  the  four  instruments  already  named 
others  are  occasionally  used.  A  small  clarinet 
in  F,  above  the  G  instrument^  has  been  merci- 
fully given  up,  except  in  an  occasional  piece 
of  German  dimce  mu^c.  The  D,  between  these 
two,  is  also  considered  by  some  composers  to 
blend  better  with  the  violins  than  the  graver- 
pitched  clarinets.  The  Db  is  convenient  for 
taking  the  part  of  the  milita^  flute,  which  stands 
in  that  key.  A  darinet  in  H  would  puzzle  most 
^SBglish  players,  although  it  appears  in  Mozart*s 
score  of  'Idomeneo* — being  the  German  for  B|]. 
Below  the  A  clarinet  we  alw>  have  several  others. 
Ou»  in  Ab  is  useful  in  military  music    In  F 
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we  have  the  tenor  clarinet,  and  the  oomo  dl 
bassetto  or  bassethom,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  Uie  whole  family.  The  tenor  in  Eb  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  this  as  the  Bb  does  to  the 
G,  and  is  consequently  used  in  military  bands. 
[GoBNO  Di  Bassetto.]  Proceeding  still  lower  in 
the  scale  we  arrive  at  the  bass  clarinets.  The 
commonest  of  these  is  in  Bb,  the  octave  of  the 
ordinary  instrument,  but  the  writer  has  a  C 
basso  of  Italian  make,  and  Wagner  has  written 
for  an  A  basso.  They  are  none  of  them  very 
satisfactory  instruments ;  the  characteristic  tone 
of  the  dannet  seeming  to  end  with  the  como  di 
bassetto.    [See  Bass  Glabinet.] 

Helmholtz  has  analysed  the  tone  and  mnsical 
character  of  the  clarinet  among  the  other  wind-in* 
struments,  and  shows  that  the  sounds  proper  to  the 
reed  itself  are  hardly  ever  employed^  being  very 
sharp  and  of  harsh  quality  ;  those  actually  pro- 
duced being  lower  in  pitch,  dependent  on  the 
length  of  the  column  of  air,  and  corresponding 
to  the  sounds  proper  to  a  stopped  organ-pipe. 
With  a  cylindrical  tube  these  are  the  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  partial  sounds  of  the  funda- 
mental tone.  The  upper  register  rising  a  twelfth 
from  the  lower  or  chalumeau,  seems  to  carry 
out  the  same  law  in  another  form.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conical  tubes  of  the  oboe  and  bassoon 
correspond  to  open  pipes  of  the  same  length,  in 
which  the  octave,  the  twelfth,  and  the  double 
octave  form  the  first  three  terms  of  the  series. 
See  his  paper  in  the  'Journal  ftir  reine  und 
angewandte  Mathematik,*  vol.  Ivii. 

The  lowest  note  of  the  register  is  dearly  an 
arbitrary  matter.  It  has  probably  been  dic- 
tated by  the  &ct  that  nine  of  the  ten  available 
digits  are  fully  occupied.  But  M.  Sax,  whose  im- 
provements in  wind-instruments  have  siurpaased 
those  which  explicitly  bear  his  name,  has  ex- 
tended the  scale  another  semitone  by  adding  a 
second  key  for  the  right  little  finger.  Even  the 
octave  G  can  be  toudied  by  employing  the  right 
thumb,  which  at  present  merely  supports  the 
instrument.  It  is  always  so  employed  in  the 
bassethom,  and  a  Bb  instrument  thus  ex- 
tended must  have  been  known  to  Mozart^ 
who  writes  the  beautiful  obUigato  to  'Parto,* 
in  his  'Glemenza  di  Tito,'  down  to  bass  Bb,  a 
major  third  below  the  instrument  as  now  made. 

To  whatever  period  we  may  ascribe  the  in- 
vention of  the  darinet,  it  is  certain  that  it  does 
not  figure  in  the  scores  of  the  earlier  composers. 
Bach  and  Handel  never  use  it.  An  instrument 
entitled  Ghalumctfbu  appears  in  the  writings  of 
Gluck,  to  which  Berlioz  appends  the  note  that  it 
is  now  unknown  and  obsolete.  This  may  have 
been  a  clarinet  in  some  fonn.  Haydn  uses  it 
verv  sparingly.  Most  of  his  symphonies  are 
witnout  the  part,  and  the  same  reman  applies  to 
his  church  music.  There  is,  however,'  a  &ie  trio 
for  two  darinets  and  bassocm  in  the  '  Et  Incar- 
natus '  of  the  First  Mass,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  prominent  passages  in  the  '  Greation,*  eq»e* 
dally  obbligatos  to  the  air  '  With  verdure  dad/ 
and  'On  mighty  pens,'  and  a  quartet  of  reeds 
accompanying  the  trio  ^jQn  Thee,  each  living 
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•oqI  awaits.*  Bat  it  is  with  Mozart  that  the 
instrument  Bset  beoomes  a  leading  orohestral 
voice.  *  Ah,  if  we  had  bat  clarinets  too  I '  says 
he:  'you  cannot  imagine  the  splendid  effect  of 
a  symphony  with  flutes,  oboea,  and  darinets.' 
(Letter  iiq.)  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful, 
or  more  admirably  adapted  to  its  tone  than  the 
parts  provided  for  it  in  his  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works.  The  symphony  in  Eb  is  sometimes 
called  the  Clarinet  Symphony  from  this  reason, 
the  oboes  being  omitted  as  if  to  ensure  its 
prominence.  There  is  a  concerto  for  clarinet 
with  full  orchestra  (KQchel,  No.  623)  which 
is  jn  his  best  style.  For  the  tenor  clarinet  or 
basset-horn,  the  opera  of  'Clemenza  di  Tito* 
is  freely  scored,  and  an  elaborate  obblicato  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  song  *  Non  piii  di  fieri?  His 
'  Requiem*  contains  two  comi  di  bassetto,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  reed -instruments,  except 
bassoons.  His  chamber  and  concerted  music  is 
more  fuU  for  clarinets  than  that  of  any  other 
writer,  except  perhaps  Weber.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  many  of  his  great  works,  especially 
the  '  Jupiter*  Symphony,  should  be  without  parts 
for  the  instrument,  notwithstanding  his  obvious 
knowledge  of  its  value  and  beauty.  The  ordinary 
explanation  is  probably  the  true  one ;  namely, 
that  being  attached  to  a  small  court,  he  seldom 
had  at  his  disposal  a  frill  band  of  instrumentalists. 
Beethoven,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  writes  a 
sin^e  work  without  daiinets.  Indeed  there  is  a 
distinct  development  of  this  part  to  be  observed 
in  the  course  of  his  symphonies.  The  trio  of  the 
First  contains  a  passage  of  importance,  but  of  such 
simplicity  that  it  might  be  allotted  to  the 
trumpet.  The  Larghetto  (in  A)  of  his  Second 
Symphony  is  frill  of  melodious  and  easy  passages 
for  two  clarinetB.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  tiie 
'  Pastoral '  Symphony  that  difficulties  occur ;  the 
passage  near  tne  close  of  the  first  movement 
being  singulady  trying  to  the  player  :— 
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ings  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  its  scale,  and,  except 
an  occasional  bit  of  pure  accompaniment^  there 
is  nothing  out  of  the  compass  of  the  violin. 

Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
revel  in  the  chalumeau  notes.  He  leads  off  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  the  introductory  notes  of 
'  El^ah,*  and  the  grand  chords  c^  his  overture 
to  'Kuy  Bias*  with  these,  and  appears  frilly 
aware  of  the  singular  power  and  resonance  whick 
enables  them  to  balance  even  the  trombones. 
Throughout  his  works  the  parts  for  daiinet  are 
fascinating,  and  generally  not  difficidt.  The 
lovely  second  subject  in  the  overture  to  the 
'  Hebrides*  (after  the  reprise)— 


But  the  Eighth  Symphony  contains  a  passage  in 
the  Trio^  combined  with  the  horns,  which  few 
perfbrmers  can  executo  with  absolute  correctness. 


the  imitative  passage  for  two  daiinets,  which 
recurs  several  times  in  the  Overture  to  'Mela- 
sina*— ' 


and  the  rolling  wavelike  passages  in  his  *  Meeres- 
stille,'  deserve  special  mention.  On  the  otherhand, 
there  are  occasional  phrases  of  great  complexilT' 
in  his  works.  The  scherzo  of  the  Sootdk 
Symphony,  the  saltarello  of  the  Italian,  are 
cases  in  point ;  but  even  these  are  exceeded  by  a 
few  notes  in  the  scherzo  of  the  'Midsummer 
Night*s  Dream,*  which  are  all  but  unplayable. 


!S'^^J-'J'jl»J^^jJJI^^^"l 


BeeAoven  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
lower  register  of  tiiis  instrument.    AH  his  writ- 


Weber  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  love 
for  the  darmet.  Not  only  has  he  written  several 
great  works  especially  for  it,  but  his  orches- 
tral compositions  abound  in  figures  of  extreme  ' 
beauty  and  novelty.  The  weird  effect  of  the 
low  notes  in  the  overtnre  to  '  Der  Freischiitz,' 
followed  by  the  passionate  redtative  which  comes 
later  in  the  same  work — both  of  which  recur  in 
^e  opera  itself— will  suggest  themselves  to  all ; 
as  will  the  cantabile  phrase  in  the  overture  to 
'  Oberon,*  the  doubling  of  the  low  notes  with  the 
violoncellos,  and  the  cmSficult  arpeggios  for  flutes 
and  daiineto  commonly  known  as  the  '  drops  of 
water.*  His  Mass  in  G  is  nuoked  throughout  by 
a  very  unusual  employment  of  the  daiinets  on 
their  lower  notes,  fonning  minor  chords  with  the 
bassoons.  This  work  is  also  singular  in  being 
written  for  Bb  clarinets,  although  in  a  sharp  key. 
The  'Credo,*  however,  has  a  characteristic 
melody  in  a  congenial  key,  where  a  bold  leap  of 
two  octaves  exhibits  to  advantage  the  laige  com* 
pass  at  the  compoeer*s  disposal. 

Meyerbeer  and  Bpohr  both  employ  the  darinets 
extensivdy.  The  former,  however,  owing  to  hisj 
friendship  with  Sax,  was  led  to  substitute  th<^ 
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bM8  darineti  in  Bome  pUoeB.  [Bass  Clabhtbt.] 
Spolu"  has  written  two  oonoertos  f<»r  the  instru- 
ment^  both— especially  the  second — of  extreme 
difficulty.  But  he  has  utilised  its  great  powers 
in  concerted  music,  and  as  an  obbligato  aooom- 
paniment  to  the  voice,  both  in  his  operatic  works 
and  his  oratorios,  and  in  the  six  songs  of  which 
the  '  Bird  and  the  Maiden*  is  the  beet  known. 

An  account  of  this  instrument  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  of  Bossini's  writings. 
In  the  'Stabat  Mater*  he  has  given  it  some 
exquisite  and  appropriate  passage^  but  in  other 
woxks  the  difficulties  assigned  to  it  are  all  but 
insuperable.  The  overtures  to  '  Semiramide,' 
'  Otello,'  and  'Gazza  Ladra,*  are  all  exceedingly 
open  to  this  objection,  and  exhibit  the  carelessness 
of  scoring  which  man  his  incomparable  gifts  of 
ndody. 

No  instrument  has  a  greater  scope  in  the  form 
of  solo  or  oonoerted  music  specially  written  for  it. 
Much  of  this  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  xx>untry 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  writer  has  tiierefore  com- 
piled, with  the  assistanoe  of  Mr.  Leonard  Bed- 
dome^  whose  odlection  of  clarinet  music  is  all  but 
complete,  a  list  of  the  principal  compositians  by 
great  writers,  in  which  it  takes  a  prominent  part. 
1^  is  appended  to  the  present  notice. 

A  few  w<UFds  are  required  in  concluding,  as  to 
the  weak  points  of  the  instrument.  It  is  singu- 
larly susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes,  imd 
rises  in  pitch  very  considerably,  indeied  more 
than  any  other  instrument,  with  warmth.  It  is 
therefore  essential,  after  playing  some  time,  to 
flatten  the  instrument ;  a  caution  often  nog^ected. 
On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  bear  huge  alter- 
ations of  pitch  without  becoming  out  of  tune. 
In  thii  respect  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
orchestral  instruments,  and  for  this  reason  it 
ought  imdoitbtedly  io  eK«ioise  the  privflege  now 
granted  by  ancient  usace  to  the  oboe;  ihat> 
namely,  of  giving  the  pitdi  to  4he  band.  In  the 
band  of  the  Crystal  Paktce^  and  some  others, 
this  is  now  done ;  it  deserves  general  imitation. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  threei,  or  at  least  two 
*  different  -  pitched  instruments  in  the  orchestra, 
is  a  source  of  discord,  which  it  requires  large 
experience  to  counteract.  Many  performers  meet 
the  difficulty  to  some  extent  by  dispensing  with 
the  C  olarinel^  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Com- 
posers would  do  well  to  write  as  litlJe  for  it  as 
may  be  practicable.  Mendelssohn,  in  his  Sym- 
phonies, prefers  to  write  for  the  A  clarinet  in  three 
flats  rather  than  for  the  C  in  its  natural  key, 
thus  gaining  a  lower  conqtass  and  more  fulness 
of  tone.  lAstly,  the  whole  beauty  of  the  instru- 
ment depends  on  the  management  of  the  reed. 
A  player,  however  Able,  is  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  this  part  of  the  mechanism.  A  bad 
reed  not  only  takes  all  quality  away,  but  ex- 
poses its  possessor  to  the  utterance  of  the  horriUe 
shriek  termed  couae  (i.e.  'quack*)  by  the  Frendi, 
and  'a  goose*  in  the  vernacular.  There  is  no  in- 
strument in  which  failure  of  lip  or  ^leranged  keys 
produce  so  unmusical  a  result,  or  one  so  impos- 
sible tooonoeal;  and  propoctionate  care  should 
(le  exercised  in  its  prevjention. 
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Idd  of  the  principal  »olo  and  concerted  fMuie 
for  the  darinet;  wiginal  vorki,  not  arrange^ 
mcnt$. 

Mozart. — Trio  fbr  darinet,  viola,  and  piano^ 
op.  14  ;  Two  Serenades  for  two  oboes,  two  dari- 
nets,  two  bonis,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  24  and 
27  ;  Quintet  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  baasoon, 
and  piano,  op.  29  ;  Concerto  for  clarinet  and 
orchestra,  op.  107  ;  Quintet  for  darinet  and 
strings,  op.  loi ;  Grand  Serenade  for  two  oboei^ 
two  clarinets,  two  bassethoms,  two  fVench  homi^ 
two  bassoons  and  double  bassoon. 

Beethoven. — lliree  duets  fbr  darinet  and 
bassoon;  Trio  for  clarinet,  violoncello,  and  piano, 
op.  II ;  Quintet  for  oboe,  darinet,  horn,  bas- 
soon, and  piano,  op.  16;  Grand  Septet  for 
violin,  viola,  cello,  contra-basso,  darinet,  horn, 
and  bassoon,  op.  20;  the  same  arranged  by 
composer  as  trio  for  clarinet,  oello,  and  piano; 
Sestet  for  two  darinets,  two  horns,  and  two 
bassoons,  op.  71 ;  Ottet  for  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  105; 
Bondino  for  two  oboes,  two  darinets,  two  horn^ 
and  two  bassoons. 

Webioi. — Concertino,  op.  26 ;  Air  and  Varia- 
tion, op,  35;  Quintet  for  darinet  and  string 
quartet,  op.  34 ;  Ooncertante  duet,  darinet  and 
piano,  op.  48  ;  Concerto  i,  with  orchestra,  op.  73 ; 
Concerto  2,  with  orchestra,  op.  74. 

Spohr.^  Concerto  i,  for  clarinet  and  ordie8tr% 
op.  26;  Coneerto  2,  for  clarinet  and  orchuaUa» 
op*  57  i  Nonet  for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  dariaet, 
h<Hm,  and  bassoon,  op.  .^i ;  Ottet  for  violin, 
two  violas,  cello,  basso,  darinet,  and  two  horns, 
<^.  32 ;  Quintet  for  flute,  darinet,  hcnn,  bas- 
soon, and  piano,  op.  52  ;  Septet  for  piano,  vic^in, 
cello,  and  same  wind,  op.  147 ;  Six  songs,  with 
clarinet  obbligato,  op.  103. 

SoHUMAKK.— FantasiestUdce  for  darinet  and 
piano,  op.  73:  Mahrohenerzahlungen,  for  darinet^ 
viola»  and  piano,  op.  132. 

Onslow. — Septet  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  double  bass,  and  piano,  op.  79;  Koneit, 
for  strings,  flutcv  oboe,  darinet,  hofBfVmdliasaoaB, 
op.  77 ;  Sestet  for  piano,  flute,  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  and  double  bass,  op.  30. 

Kalliwoda.— Variations  with  orchestra^  «p, 
128. 

A.  BoMBElto.— Quintet  for  darinet  and  strings^ 
op-  57. 

HuifMCL.— Military  Ssi^et,  «p.  114. 

C*.  Kreutzeb.— Trio  for  piano,  darinet,  aal 
bassoon,  of>.  43 ;  Septet,  for  violin,  viola,  oellc^ 
contra-baasb,  dskrinet,  hom, -and  bassoon,  op.  62. 

S.  Nso&DMM.  —Quintet  for  darinet  and  «lrfa^:s, 
op.  8. 

A.  ReicRa.— Quintet  for  Qlarinet  and  strings ; 
Twenty-four  quintets  for  flute,  oboe^  dariiie^ 
hom  and  bassoon,  ops.  88-91,  99,  100. 

£.  Paueb. — Quintet  for  piano^  oboe,  dninel^ 
hom,  and  bassoon,  op.  44. 

Bemsigeb.— Conoertos,  ops.  630^  14&,  180. 

IW.lLRl 

CLABINO.   The  Italian  name  for  the  Teuk- 
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.  CLABK,  JsBSMiAH,  waa  a  ohorister  in  ihe 
Chi4)el  Royal  under  Dr.  Blow.  After  leaving 
the  choir  he  became,  for  a  short  time,  oiganist  of 
Windi^rter  College.  In  1693  his  master.  Dr. 
Blow,  resigned  in  his  favour  ^e  appointments  of 
ahnoner  anid  master  of  the  children  of  St.  PauFs 
Cathedral.  About  1695  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  one  of  the  vicars  chwal  of  St.  Paul's. 
On  July  7,  1700,  Clark,  and  his  feUow-pupil, 
William  Croft,  were  sworn  in  as  gentlemen  ex- 
traordinaiy  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  with  the  joint 
reversion  of  an  organist's  place,  whenever  one 
riiould  fall  vacant,  a  contingency  which  happened 
on  May  15,  1704,  by  the  death  of  Francis  Pig- 
gott,  on  which  Clark  and  CrofI  were  on  Mi^  35 
sworn  in  as  joint  organists.  Clark,  having  the 
misfortune  to  become  enamoured  of  a  lady  whose 
position  in  life  rendered  his  union  with  her  hope- 
Mss,  fell  Into  a  state  of  despondency,  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  shot  himselC  The  precise 
date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
it  was,  doubtless,  shortly  before  Nov.  5,  1707, 
when  Croft  was  sworn  into  the  full  place  of  or- 
ganist of  the  Chapel  BcwaL  Clark  composed 
several  anthems,  chiefly  of  a  pathetic  kind,  but 
not  deficient  either  in  force  or  dignity.  He  was 
the  original  composer  of  Dryden's  fiekmous  ode, 
'Alexander's  Feast,'  which  was  performed  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
written,  the  feast  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  Nov.  3  a, 
1697,  and  ai  two  or  three  c(mcerts  shortly  after- 
wards ;  but  ihe  music  was  not  printed,  and  seems 
BOW  irretrievably  lost.  In  the  same  year  Clark 
(in  conjunction  with  Daniel  Purcell  and  Bichard 
Leveridge)  composed  the  music  fot  the  opera 
'  The  Iidand  Prmcess,'  and  (jointly  with  Daniel 
Purodl)  for  the  ojpertk '  The  World  in  the  Moon.' 
He  also  furnished  music  for  'The  Fond  Hus- 
hukd*  (1676),  Sedley's  'Antony  and  Cleopatra' 
(1677%  'Titus  Andronicus'  (1687),  and  'A  Wife 
for  any  Man,'  besides  composing  an  ode  in  praise  of 
the  Island  of  Barbados,  a  cantata  called  'The 
Assumption,'  some  lessons  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  numerous  songs  published  in  the  collections 
of  the  day.  [W.H.H.] 

CLABK,  BiOHABD,  was  bom  at  Datchet, 
Bucks,  April  5, 1 780.  At  an  eariy  age  he  became 
a  chorister  at  St.  George's  Cha])el,  Windsor,  un- 
der Dr.  Aylward,  ana  of  Eton  College  under 
Stephen  Heather.    In   1803   he  succeed  his 

rkdfiftther,  John  Sale,  the  elder,  as  lay  clerk  at 
Gorge's  and  Eton  College;  these  appoint- 
ments he  held  until  181 1.  In  1805  he  officiated 
n  deputy  in  the  metropolitan  choirs,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Glee 
Club.  He  subsequently  obtained  the  places  of 
ISay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  vicar- 
dunral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1820  succeeded 
Joseph  Corfe  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
BoyaL  In  1814  Cluk  published  a  volume  of 
the  poetry  of  the  most  &vourite  glees,  madrigals, 
rounds,  uid  catches,  with  a  preface  containing  an 
aecount  of  the  song  'God  save  the  ^ng/  the 
oompoeition  of  which  he  there  attributed  to  Henry 
Coffey.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
fa  1834,  but  the  subject  of  the  popular  tune  was 
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omitted,  dark  having  in  1832  published  a  sepa« 
rate  volume  assigning  its  composition  to  Dr. 
John  Bull.  [See  God  savb  thb  Kino.]  Clark 
distinguishea  himself  by  his  as&iduity  in  en- 
deavouring to  procure  for  the  various  catiiedral 
and  collegiate  choirs  a  restitution  of  their  statutory 
rights  and  privileges.  He  was  the  composer  of 
a  few  anthems,  chants,  and  glees,  and  the  author 
of  several  pamphlets  on  'Handel  and  the  Har- 
monious Blacksmith,  etc.';  Handel's  'Messiah* ; 
the  derivation  of  the  word  '  Madrigale,'  Musical 
pitch,  etc.    He  died  Oct  5, 1856.      [W.  H.  H.) 

CLABKB,  JoHK,  Mu8.  Doc.,  afterwards  known 
as  Clabks-Whitfbld,  was  bom  at  Gloucester 
Dec.  15, 1770,  and  received  his  musiod  education 
at  Oxford  under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
Ludlow ;  in  1 793  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oidord ;  in  1795  he  was  appcnnted 
organist  of  Armagh  Cathedral,  which  he  quitted 
in  the  same  year  for  the  places  of  organist  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  PatridL's  Catiie- 
dral  and  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  In  1798  the 
Irish  rebellion  led  him  to  resign  his  appointments 
and  return  to  England,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
became  oiganist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges.  Cambridge.  In 
the  foUowing  year  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  18 10  was  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  Oxfevd.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Whitfeld,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  name  of 
Clarke,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Henry  Fotheriey  Whitfeld.  In  1830  he  resigned 
his  appointments  at  Cambridge  for  those  of  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hague,  in 
183 1,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  1853,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attadc  of  paralysis,  he  resigned  his 
appointments  at  Herefiind.  He  died  at  Holmer, 
near  Herefinxl,  Feb.  33,  1836,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  where  a 
mural  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr. 
darke-Whitfeld's  compositions  consist  of  Cathe- 
dral Services  and  Anthems  (published  in  four 
vols,  in  1805  and  subsequently),  '  The  Crucifixion 
and  the  Besurrection,'  an  oratorio,  and  numerous 
glees>  songs,  etc.  He  edited  a  collection  contain- 
ing thirty  anthems  from  the  works  of  various 
composers.  Amongst  the  many  works  arranged 
by  him  for  voices  and  pianoforte  his  edition  of 
several  of  Handel's  oratorios  and  other  pieces 
must  not  be  forgotten,  as  being  the  first  of  that 
authors  works  so  treated.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CLASSICAL  is  a  term  which  in  music  has 
much  the  same  signification  as  it  has  in  liter- 
ature. It  is  used  of  works  which  have  held 
their  place  in  general  estimation  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  of  new  works  which  are  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  of  the  same  type  and  style. 
Hence  the  name  has  come  to  be  especially  ap- 
plied to  works  in  the  forms  which  were  adopted 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  as  instrumental  worics  in  the  sonata 
icfrm,  and  operas  constructed  after  the  received 
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traditioDB ;  and  in  this  sense  the  term  wi^  nsed 
as  the  oj^KMite  of '  romantic^*  in  the  oontroyersy 
between  the  mosioians  who  wished  to  retain 
absolutely  the  old  forms,  and  those,  like  Schu- 
mann, who  wished  music  to  be  developed  in  forms 
which  should  be  more  tiie  free  inspiration  of  the 
composer,  and  less  reetricfced  in  their  systematic 
development.    [See  Romantic]       [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CLASSICAL  HAEMONISTS.  See  Choral 
Habmonists. 

CLAUDINE  VON  VTLLABELLA.  Drama 
by  Goethe,  music  by  Schubert;  composed  in 
1815  but  not  performed.  The  first  Act  alone 
survives,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  GeseU- 
schaft  der  Musik&eunde  at  Vienna;  the  other 
Acts  were  burnt  by  accident,  with  those  of  the 
'Teufels  Lustschloss.'  It  is  dated  at  beginning 
and  end  July  36  and  Aug.  5.  On  Nov.  18 
Schubert  was  at  work  on  another  opera.         [O.J 

CLAUS,  WiLHELMiNB,  One  of  the  eminent 
pianists  of  our  time,  daughter  of  a  merchant, 
bom  at  Prague  Dec.  13,  1834.  She  received  her 
musical  education  at  the  Proksch  Institute  at 
Prague,  and  in  1849  made  her  first  concert  tour, 
exciting  great  attention  both  at  Dresden  and 
Leipsic  (1850).  Nevertheless,  she  lived  ahnost 
unnoticed  in  Paris  for  nearly  a  year,  although 
Berlioz  interested  himself  much  in  her  &vour. 
She  announced  a  concert,  but  it  was  postponed 
on  account  of  her  mother's  death.  Being  now 
a  totfld  orphan,  she  was  kindly  re(>aived  by  the 
singer  Mme.  Ungher-Sabatier,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  her  claims  were  acknowledged  in  Paris. 
From  thence  her  fame  spread  through  Europe ; 
.^e  gave  concerts  in  Paris,  London,  and  Ger- 
many, receiving  everywhere  tributes  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  She  was  in  London  in 
1853,  and  again  in  1871.  She  married  (1857) 
the  author  Friedrich  Szarvady,  and  now  lives 
in  Paris,  seldom  appearing  in  public.  Her  reper- 
toire mainly  consiiBts  of  the  works  of  Scarlatti, 
Bach,  and  Beethoven,  and  it  is  upon  her  execu- 
tion of  these  that  her  great  reputation  is  founded. 
Her  chief  gift  is  the  power  of  penetrating  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work  she  executes;  her  con- 
scientiousness is  great,  and  she  rejects  all  arbi- 
trary interpretations,  no  matter  how  ingenious 
they  may  l^.  In  this  respect  she  worthily  ranks 
with  Madame  Schumann.  Still  Madame  Szar- 
vady has  a  strong  and  romantic  individuality, 
which  used  to  be  very  charming.  [A.  M.] 

CLAVECIN.  The  French  name  for  a  harpsi- 
chord, derived  firom  davicymbalum.  According 
to  M.  Viollet  Le-Duc  (Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier 
Fran^ab,  1872)  the  clavecin  superseded  the  psal- 
tery in  France  some  time  in  the  i6th  century. 
[See  Habpsichokd  and  Psaltery.]     [A.  J.  H.] 

CLAVICEMBALO.  One  of  the  Italian  names 
for  a  harpsichord,  and  the  most  used.  It  is  de- 
rived from  davis,  a  key,  and  cembalo,  a  dulcimer 
ct  psaltery.  Other  Italian  names  for  this  instru- 
ment are  gravicembalo  (a  phonetic  variation 
caused  by  the  interchange  of  r  with  /)  and  harp- 
icordo,  £ram  which  comes  our  '  harpsichord.*  [See 
Ckmbalo,  and  Habfsiohobd.]  [A«  J.  H.] 


CLAVICHOKD. 

CLAVICHORD  (Gar.  Clavidiard  or  Clavier, 
It.  Clavicordo),  a  stringed  instrument  with  keys. 
In  German  the  name  has  been  limited  to  that 
keyed  stringed  instrument,  the  tones  of  which 
were  produced  by  'tangents';  while  the  onoe 
synonymous  term  Clavier  became  transferred  to 
me  successor  of  the  clavichord,  the  square  piano* 
forte.  In  Italian,  clavicordo  may  formeriy  have 
meant  any  keyed  instrument  with  strings,  whe- 
ther the  tones  were  produced  by  tangents  or 
'jacks.*  Existing  specimens  of  Italian  make 
have  jack  actions,  and  would  be  correctly  de- 
signated in  English  as  virginals.  The  French 
have  done  without  this  appellation  altogether, 
and  perhaps  without  the  tangent  instrument  it- 
self, unless  it  was  included  with  tbe  maniohord 
or  monochord.  The  Clavecin  (It.  Clavicembaio, 
Eng.  Harpsichord)  had  a  jack  action,  difiering 
from  the  clavichord  in  the  means  by  wbich  it 
produced  tiie  sound,  and  in  its  musical  effect.  The 
French  translation  of  the  '  Wohltemperirte  Cla- 
vier* or  well-tuned  daviohord,  of  J.  S.  Badi,  by 
'le  Clavecin  bien  temper^,*  is  therefore  inaccu- 
rate, inasmuch  as  it  conveys  rather  the  idea 
of  die  rigid  harpsichord  or  spinet  than  that  of 
the  gentle  and  intimate  clavidiord.  In  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  Tudor  period,  fr^uent 
mention  is  found  in  oontemporaiy  recent  of  the 
davichord,  darichorcl,  and  monochord  (see  Rim* 
bault*s '  Pianoforte,*  i860) ;  all  three  names  seem- 
ing to  be  shared  by  one  instrument,  and  that 
most  probably  the  true  clavichord — for  the  vir- 
ginal also  appears  at  that  time.  Writers  on  thia 
subject  have  followed  each  other  in  assuming  a 
gradual  progress,  and  stating  that  either  the 
clavichord  or  the  davicvtherium  was  the  firsts 
in  order  of  time,  of  a  series  of  keyed  instruments 
that  included  the  virginal  and  spinet,  and 
culminated  in  the  clavicembalo  or  wing-shi^>ed 
haipsichord.  But  on  this  we  are  quite  in  the 
dai4,  for  the  earliest  dependable  mention  of  the 
davichord  (Eberhard  Cersne*s  'Rules  of  the 
Minnesingers,'  a.d.  1404)  indudes  with  it  the 
monochord  and  the  clavicembalo.  No  English, 
clavichord,  as  distinct  from  a  virginal,  being  in 
existence,  unless  in  the  lumber-room  of  some  dd 
country -house,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the 
Grerman  clavichord,  to  avoid  an  endless  confusion^ 
from  different  names  having  been  frequently 
given  to  one  instrument,  wmle  one  name  has 
been  as  often  attached  to  different  instruments ; 
even  musical  authorities  having  failed  to  observe 
the  desirability  of  accurate  definition. 

In  shape  the  davichord  has  been  followed  by 
the  square  pianoforte,  of  which  it  waa  the  proto- 
type (Fig.  I ).  The  case  was  oblong  and  was  placed 
upon  a  stand  or  legs.  The  length,  according  to 
the  compass  and  period  of  construction,  was  from 
four  to  five  feet;  the  breadth  less  than  two 
feet;  the  depth  of  case  five  to  seven  inches.  The 
keys  were  in  fr^nt,  and  extended  beneath  the  ' 
sound-board  to  the  back  of  the  case,  each  being 
balanced  upon  a  wire  pin,  and  prevented  from 
rattling  against  its  neighbour  by  a  small  piece 
of  whalebone  projecting  frY>m  the  key  and 
sheathed  in  a  groove  behmd  (Fig.  a).    The  lower. 
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or  natural  keys  were  usually  black,  and  the  upper 
or  chromatic,  white.  In  Italy  and  the  NeUier- 
landfl  the  practioe  was  the  reverae.  The  strings, 
of  finely-drawn  brass  wire,  were  stretched  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  case,  but  with 
a  bias  towards  the  back.  On  the  right  of  the 
player  were  inserted  in  the  sound-bocurd,  strength- 
ened on  the  under  side  by  a  slip  of  oak  to  receive 
them,  the  wrest  or  tuning-pins  round  which  the 
strings  were  fastened,  while  at  the  back  and 
partly  along  the  left-hand  side  of  the  case,  they 
were  attached  by  small  eyes  to  hitch-pins  of 
thicker  wire.  On  the  right  hand  the  strings  rested 
upon  a  cnrved  bridge,  pinned  to  fix  their  di- 
rection, and  conducting  tneir  sound-waves  to  the 
sound-board,  a  flat  surfiice  of  wood  beneath,  ex- 
tending partly  over  the  instrument,  but  we  miss 
the  haq>Bichord  sound-hole  cut  as  a  rose  or  some 
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other  ornamental  device— often  the  initials  of  the 
maker's  name.  Nearly  at  the  hack  of  each  key, 
in  an  upright  position,  was  placed  a  small  brass 
wedge  or '  tangent '  (jt)  about  an  inch  high  and  aa 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  top  (Fig.  3).  The 
tangent,  when  the  key  was  put  down,  rose  to 
the  string  and  pressing  it  upwards  set  it  in 
vibration.  With  a  good  touch  the  player  could 
feel  the  elasticity  of  the  string,  and  tiie  more 
this  was  felt  the  better  the  instrument  was 
considered  to  be.  By  the  pressure  of  the  tangent 
the  string  was  divided  into  two  unequal  lengths, 
each  of  which  would  have  vibrated,  but  the 
shorter  was  instantly  damped  by  a  narrow  band 
of  cloth  interlaced  with  tiie  strinffs,  which  also 
damped  the  longer  section  direcUy  the  player 
allowed  the  key  to  rise  and  the  tangent  to  faU. 
The  tangents  tiius  not  only  product  the  tones 
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but  served  as  a  second  bridge  to  measure  off  the 
vibrating  lengths  required  for  the  pitch  of  the 
notes.  Thus  a  delicate  tone  was  obtained  that 
had  something  in  it  charmingly  hesitating  or 
tremulous;  a  tone  although  very  weak,  yet 
capable,  unlike  the  harpdchord  or  spinet,  of 
increase  and  decrease,  reflecting  the  finest  and 
most  tender  gradations  of  the  touch  of  the  player, 
and  in  this  power  of  expression  without  a  rival 
until  the  pianoforte  was  invented.  To  ears 
accustomed  to  the  pianoforte,  the  'blocking' 
sound  inseparable  from  the  davichord  tone 
would  seem  a  disadvantage.  A  pianoforte,  out 
of  OTder  through  the  hammers  failing  to  rebound 
from  the  strings,  would  however  give  a  very 
exaggerated  and  disagreeable  notion  of  this 
Inherent  peooliarity  of  the  davichord.     Koch, 


in  his  Musical  Lexicon,  describes  the  davichord 
as  '  Labsal  des  Dulders,  und  des  Frohsinns  theil- 
nehmenden  Freund'  (the  comfort  of  the  sufferer 
and  the  sympathising  friend  of  cheerfulness). 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
use  of  the  davichord  in  G^ermany  was  general, 
and  we  are  tdd  by  Mr.  Carl  Engel  ('Musical 
Instruments,'  etc.,  1874)  that  it  is  firequently  to 
be  met  with  there  to  tids  day  in  country  places. 
It  was  a  favourite  instrument  with  J.  S.  Bach, 
who  preferred  it  to  the  pianoforte ;  and  with  his 
son  Emmanuel,  who  wrote  the  ^Versuch  iiber 
die  wahre  Art  das  Klavier  zu  spiden,'  an  essay 
on  the  true  method  of  playing  the  davichor^ 
and  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  text-books  of  keyed 
stringed  instruments.  Mattheson  lauded  the 
clavichord  above  the  davicymbd  or  harpsichord. 
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>f  ozacrt  used  the  dftviohord  now  in  the  Mozarteum 
at  SfJzburg  in  oomposing  his  'Zauberflote'  and 
other  masterpieoes,  although  in  playing  he  leant 
to  the  harpsioh<n^l  style.  Beethoven  is  reported 
to  have  said  'among  all  keyed  instruments  the 
davichord  was  that  on  which  one  could  best 
control  tone  and  expressive  interpretation'  {Vor* 
trag). 

Clavichords  made  prior  to  the  last  century  had 
strings  for  the  lower  or  natural  keys  only ;  the 
semitones  on  the  upper  keys  being  produced  by 
tangents  directed  towards  the  strings  of  the 
lower.  Thus  Of  was  obtained  by  striking  the 
C  string  at  a  shorter  length ;  D|  in  like  manner 
from  the  D  string.  We  are  told  that  in  old 
instrameBtB  three  and  four  keys  were  often 
sharers  in  one  string.  At  la^t,  about  the  year 
1735,  Daniel  Faber  of  CraUsheim,  gave  each 
semitone  its  own  string,  and  instruments  so  made 
were  distinguished  as  *  bundfrei*  from  the  older 
'gebund^/  In  the  clavichords  last  made  there 
were  two  strings  to  each  tangent  and  note,  tuned 
in  unison.  An  admired  effect  of  the  clavichord 
was  a  change  of  intonation,  caused  by  a  stronger 
pressure  on  tiie  key,  which  displacing  a  little  tiie 
point  of  contact  of  the  tangent,  tightened  the 
vibrating  part  of  the  string  and  made  the  note 
very  slighuy  sharper  in  pitch.  Another  special 
grace  was  that  of  repeating  a  note  several 
times  in  succession  without  quitting  the  key, 
a  dynamic  effect  (Grerman  Behung)  which  could 
not  be  done  on  the  harpsichord,  although 
Beethoven  sought  to  imitate  it  on  the  pianoforte 
with  the  toudi,  aided  by  the  double  shifting 
of  the  soft  pedal,  which  in  his  day  was  usual 
(Sonatas,  Op.  106  and  no.  Billow's  edition,  1871; 
pp.  53-108).     [Bebdno.] 

The  early  history  of  the  clavichord  previous 
to  the  15th  century,  together  with  that  of  the 
chromatic  keyboard — a  formal  division  at  the 
very  foundation  of  modem  music — rest  in  pro- 
found obscurity.  We  are  still  free  to  regard  our 
keyboard  as  an  invention  sprung  complete  from. 
the  brain  of  some  one  mediaeval  musician,  or  as 
the  result  of  gradual  contrivances  due  to  the 
increasing  requirements  of  many.  The  small 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  favours  the  latter 
notion. 

However,  the  keyboard  with  its  familiar 
divisi(«  into  seven  long  and  five  diort  notes, 
was  not  designed  to  bring  within  the  limits  of 
the  octave  the  theoretical  circle  of  fifths;  the 
short  notes  or  semitones  were  long  used  'per 
fiotam  musicam,'  and  not,  like  the  seven  naturals, 
as  practical  starting-points  for  scales.  It  was 
not  until  the  epoch  of  J.  S.  Bach  that  the  semi- 
tones gained  equal  privileges  with  the  naturals. 
Again,  our  chromatic  keybcuurd  was  not  suggested 
by  the  'chromatic*  genus  of  the  Greeks,  a  totally 
differmt  idea.  The  problem  really  solved  by  H 
was  that  of  the  transposition  of  the  church  tones, 
a  series  of  scales  on  the  natural  keys  employing 
each  in  succession  as  a  starting-point.  The  first 
and  seventh  were  consequently  nearly  an  octave 
apart  Bearing  in  mind  that  some  of  the  Latin 
hymns  embraced  a  compass  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
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motes,  it  is  evident  that  ordinary  voices  could  not 
sing  them  or  even  those  of  less  extent,  without 
concession  in  pitch.  Arnold  Schlick  (*  Spiegel 
der  Oigelmacher  und  Organisten,'  Mains, 
1511)  gives  several  instances  of  necessary  trans- 
position, which  were  only  possible  by  the  insertion 
of  the  semitones  between  the  naturals,  as  even 
then  it  was  a  law  that  the  interval  of  an  octave 
should  be  grasped  by  the  band,  the  broader  km 
of  the  older  organs  having  been  abolished.  "By 
this  insertion  of  the  semitones  they  became  the 
willing  guides  to  the  cadences;  the  G|  alone 
being  doubtful  on  account  of  the '  wolf'  in  tuning. 
Schlick  in  his  chapter  on  tuning, — ^in  which  he 
includes  the  clavichord  and  clavizymmel  (davi- 
cembalo),  the  symphonia^  a  smaller  keyed  instra- 
ment,  lute,  and  harp — says  that  the  semitones 
could  not  be  rightly  tuned  or  brought  into  concord. 
But  he  names  all  the  semitones  we  now  use,  and 
speaks  of  double  semitones  having  been  tried  in 
uie  organ  twelve  years  before  (1499),  which 
failed  uirough  the  diflSculty  of  playing. 

Virdung,  a  priest  at  Basel,  who  published  his 
'  Musica  getuscht  und  ausgezogen'  also  in  151 1, 
(afterwaids  translated  into  Latin  as  'Musuigia, 
seu  Praxis -Musicae,*  Strasburg;  1536)  is  the 
oldest  authority  we  can  specially  refer  to  about 
the  clavichord.  The  next  in  order  of  time,  but 
a  hundred  years  later,  is  Praetorius  ('Syntagma 
Musicum,'  1614-18).*  -We  are  told  by  him  that 
the  earliest  clavichords  had  only  twenty  keys,  in 
genere  diatonico,  with  two  black  keys  (Bb),  so 
there  were  not  more  than  three  semitones  in 
an  octave;  like  the  scale  attributed  to  Guide 
d*Arezzo,'the  full  extent  of  which  would  have 
embraced  ai  keys  in  all — 


but  Praetorius  gives  no  nearer  indication  of 
the  compass,  ana  of  course  none  of  the  pitch. 
[Hexaohord.]  But  in  Yirdung's  time  there 
were  thirty-five  keys  or  more,  starting  frtun 
the  F  below  the  baas  stave  and  embracing  the 
complete  system  of  half-tones ;  and  in  that  of 
PraetoriuB  at  least  four  octaves,  still  the  usual 
:p  compass  when  J.  S.  Bach  wrote 
■^^  the  'Wohltemperirte  Clavier.* 
.    ^Y  ^  *^®  middle  of  the  century 

^  •^  fiveoctaveswereattained.  Wdc* 

kervonGkmtershausen  ('Der  Clavierban,*  Frank- 
fort,  1870)  endeavours  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
keyboard  problem  by  starting  from  the  Bb  added 
to  the  Btof  the  earliest  davichords,  and  assomad 
the  gradual  introduction  to  the  keyboard  of 
other  semitones,  until  the  twelve  in  the  octave 
were  complete,  an  achievement  he  attributed  to 
Zarlino  (1548).  Welcker  describes  the  oldest 
clavichord  he  had  met  with  as  bearing,  in  the 
sound-hole,  the  date  1530 ;  and  through  the  four 
octaves  of  this  instrument  the  notes  D|  and  Gl 
were  wanting !  But,  after  the  evidence  of  Vir- 
dung, either  Herr  Welcker  had  misread  the  date 
or  £e  instrument  had  been  made  after  an  ob- 
solete pattern ;  yet  this  solUaiy  instuice  reoovded 
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of  a&  Inconnplete  dhroma^o  compaflS  may  be  a8 
the  last  word  preBorved  of  a  forgotten  language, 
or  the  laflt  peiak  above  the  water-line  of  a  sub- 
merged island.  The  statement  of  the  oomple- 
tion  of  the  chromatic  scale  by  Zarlino  hUa  to 
the  ground,  and  moreover,  acooxding  to  Praetorius, 
the  organ  at  Halberstadt,  built  about  1360,  had 
in  twenty-two  notes  a  complete  chromatic  scale. 
Dr.  EimbauH  (History  of  the  Organ,  1870)  re- 
giurdi  this  as  the  earliest  authentic  account  of 
a  k^board  with  half  tones. 

There  is  great  probability  that  the  Greek 
monodhord,  a  string  stretched  over  a  sound- 
board, and  measured  o£f  into  vibrating  lengths 
by  l»idges,  was  a  stepping-stone  to  the  invention 
of  the  cbskvichord.  Used  for  centuries  in  the 
Church  to  initiate  the  singers  into  the  mysteries 
of  ihe  eight  tones,  it  must  at  last  have  seemed 
more  oonrenient  to  dispense  with  shifting  bridges, 
and  at  the  points  of  division  to  adjust  £:ed 
bridges  raised  by  an  apparatus  imitated  firom  the 
keys  of  the  organ,  to  press  the  strings  and 
produce  the  notes  required.  This  would  be  an 
elementary  clavichord  action,  and  may  account 
ht  clavichords,  and  harpsichords  too,  bdng  styled 
moDochords  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  18th  (D.  Scorpione,  'Eiflee- 
done  annoniche' ;  Naples,  tf7oi).  The  earliest 
notice  of  a  monochord  among  musical  instruments 
is  to  be  found  in  Waoe*s '  Brut  d*  Angleterre  *  (drca 
A.D.  1 1 1 5), '  Symphomes,  psalt^ons,  monachordes.* 
Heir  Ambros  ('Geschichte,'  1864,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199), 
from  the  silence  of  Jean  de  Muris  as  to  tiie 
clavichord^  though  repeatedly  enumerating  the 
stringed  instruments  in  use  ('Musica  Specula- 
tive^'* "iZ^Sy^  infers  that  it  did  not  then  exist,  and 
from  tJds  and  other  negative  evidence  would 
place  the  epoch  of  invention  between  1350- 
1400.  De  Muris  refers  to  the  monochord  with 
a  single  string,  but  recommends  the  use  of 
one  with  four  strings,  to  prove  intervals  not 
peviously  known.  These  four  strings  were  the 
uuHces  to  the  eight  church  tones.  Dr.  Bimbault 
('The  Pianoforte,'  p.  36)  has  been  deceived  in 
quoting  from  Bohn's  edition  of  Sismondi  the 
well-known  advice  to  a  jongleur  by  Guiraut  de 
Calanson  (died  ax>,  121  i).  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  jongleur  should  play  on  the  dtole  and 
msmdore,  and  handle  the  dcuichord  and  guitar. 
Iteferenoe  to  the  original  (Paris  MS.  La  Yallibre, 
Ko  14,  formerly  3701),  confirms  the  dtole  and 
iBudoie,  but  instead  of  'Clarichord*  we  find 
'  Bfanicorda  una  corda,*  doubtless  a  simple  mono- 
chord,  for  in  the  '  Roman  de  Flamenca*  we  find 
Tsati'  flooorda  lo  sauterf  ab  manioorda*  (the 
other  tone  the  psaltery  to  the  monochord).  In 
the  *  Dictionnaire  ^tymdogique,'  Paris,  1750, 
'  manSoordion '  is  rendered  l^  monochord.  Citole 
and  maadoTe  are  alsc  there,  but  not  clavichord. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  clavichord :  the  word 
§lavi$,  key,  in  the  solmisation  system  of  Guide 
d'Areezo^  was  used  f<»r  note  or  tone,  and  thus  the 
eUwU  was  the  '  key'  to  the  musical  sound  to  be 
produced.  The  ctovea  were  described  by  alpha- 
betical letters,  and  those  occupying-  coloured 
liaea,  as  F  on  th«  led  and  C  on  uie  yellow,  were 
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clavet  tianaiae,  the  origin  of  our  modehi  defik 
When  the  simple  moi^chord  gave  place  to  an 
instrument  with  several  strings  and  keys,  how 
easy' the  transference  of  this  figurative  notion 
of  elav€M  from  the  notes  to  the  levers  producing 
them !  Thus  the  name  Gavichord,  from  clavis, 
key,  and  chorda,  string,  would  come  vexy  na- 
turally into  nse.  (Heit  Ambros,  *  G^eechiohte  der 
Musik,'  vol.  ii^  Breslau,  1864). 

According  to  Fischhof  (Versuoh  einer  Ge* 
sohichte,  etc.,  1853),  Lemme  of  Brunswick,  Wil- 
helmi  of  Cassel,  Y^isky,  Horn  and  Mack  of 
Dresden,  and  Kramer  of  Crottingen,  were  re- 
puted hi  the  last  century  good  davidiord 
makers.  Mr.  £ngel  quotes  the  prices  of  Lenmie*s 
as  having  been  from  three  to  twdve  louis  d'or 
each  ;  Kramer's  from  foui^  to  fourteen^  according 
to  size  and  finish.  WUhdmi  changed  firom  twenty 
to  fifty  thalers  (£3  to  £7  109.).  [A.  J.H.J 

CLAVICYTHERIXJM.  An  tpri^t  instru- 
ment allied  to  the  horizontal  harpsiohord  and 
spinet,  but  conoeming  which  of  aH  that  tribe  we 
have  the  least  evidence*  Mr.  Carl  Engd  (De- 
scriptive Catalogue,  1874),  surmises  that  'a  paiir 
of  new  long  viiginalls  made  harp  foshion  of  dprea 
with  keys  of  ivory,*  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
of  Sling  Henry  VJJLl*s  musical  instruments,  was 
a  davicytherium.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  thid 
instrument  had  a  stop  or  register  to  cause  th^ 
strings  to  be  twanged  by  small  brass  hodcs, 
whereby  a  quality  ot  tone  like  that  of  the  harp 
was  poduced,  and  henoe  the  name  'Arpichord,' 
by  which  Praetorius  (Syntagma-  MunOum;  Wolf* 
enbiittd,  1619)  describes  a  davioytherium.  (gee 
Habpsiohobd.]  [A.J.H.} 

CLAYIEB.  ta  Frendi,  m  keyboard  or  sei  0^ 
keys  of  an  organ  or  pianoforte ;  Italian  Tatta" 
twa ;  in  Grerman  expressed  by  CUtviahir  or  Tas' 
tatur.  Clavier  in  G^man  is  a  piaiioforte,  Sjpedally 
a  square  pianoforte,  the  prototype  of  which  is  the 
davichord,  having  borne  the  same  name.  [Clavi- 
chord, Kbtboabd,  Piakovobte.]         [A.J.H.) 

CLAY,  FBBDtBio,  ton  of  James  Clay,  M.P. 
for  Hull.  Bom  Aug.  3,  1840,  in  me  Bue 
Chaillot^  Paris;  educated  in  music  entirdy 
by  MoUque,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  of  instruction  at  Ldpzig  tmder  Haupt-^ 
mann.  Mr.  Clay's  compositions  have  been  almost 
wholly  for  the  stage.  After  two  small  piecea 
for  amateurs,  *The  Pirate's  Isle*  (1859)  and 
'Cut  of  sight'  (i860),  he  made  his  public  ddbut 
in  1 86a  at  Covent  Garden  with  'Court  and 
Cottage,'  libretto  by  Tom  Taylor.  Thia  was 
followed  by  ' Constance'  (1865),  l^  'Ages  ago' 
(1869),  'The  Gentleman  in  Black'  (1870)* 
'Happy  Arcadia'  (187a),  'Cattarina*  (1874), 
'Princess  Toto,'  and  'Don  Quixote'  (both  187c)* 
In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Clay  wrote  part  of  the 
music  for  'BabU  and  Bijou*  and  me  'Black 
Crodc*  (both  1873),  and  inddental  music  to 
•Twdffch  Night*  and  to  Albery's  'Oriana.*  He 
has  also  composed  two  cantatas,  'The  Knights 
of  the  Cross'  (1866)  and  '  Lalla  Bookh,'  produced 
with  great  success  at  the  Brighton  Festival  io 
February  1877 ;  and  not  4  few  separate  songs. 
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In  ftU  Us  workB  Mr.  Clay  shown  a  natoral 
gift  of  graoefdl  melody  and  a  feeling  for  rich 
harmonic  colouring.  Although  highly  suooeeaf ul 
in  the  treatment  of  dramatic  musiCy  it  is  probable 
that  his  songs  will  give  him  the  most  lasting 
£eune.  'She  wandered  down  the  mountain  side,' 
'Long  ago/  and  'The  sands  of  Dee,*  among 
others,  are  poems  of  great  tenderness  and  beauty, 
and  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  [S.] 

CLAYTON,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  king's 
band  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  He 
want  to  Italy  fm  improyement.  On  his  return 
ho  associated  himself  with  Nioola  Francesco 
Haym  and  Charles  Dieupart,  both  excellent  mn- 
mcians,  in  a  speculation  for  the  performance  of 
musical  pieces  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Clayton 
had  brought  with  him  from  Italy  a  numb^  of 
Italian  songs,  which  he  altered  and  adapted  to 
the  words  dT  an  English  piece  written  by  Peter 
Motteux,  called  '  Aninoe,  Queen  of  Cyprus,'  and 
brought  it  out  in  1705  as  an  opera  of  his  own 
composition.  Elated  ^  his  success  he  proceeded 
to  set  to  music  Addison's  opera,  'Rosamond,* 
which  was  performed  in  1707  and  completely 
exposed  his  incapacity.  The  speculation  however 
continued  to  be  carried  on  until  1711,  when  the 
Italian  opera  being  firmly  established  in  the 
Haymarket,  Uie  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
determined  to  discontinue  the  prcduction  of  mu- 
sical pieces.  Clayton  and  his  colleagues  then 
gave  concerts  at  the  Music  Boom  in  York  Build- 
ings, and  John  Hughes,  the  poet,  having  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Bichard  Steele,  altered  Dryden*s 
'Alexander's  Feast,*  it  wm  set  to  music  by 
Clayton  and  performed  therl  on  May  24,  1711, 
in  conjunction  with  'The  Passion  of  Sappho,*  a 
poem  by  Harrison,  also  set  by  Clayton.  Bioth 
£Euled  m>m  the  worthlessness  of  the  music,  and 
have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  copies  of 
some  of  his  operas  which  were  printed  testify 
to  Clayton's  utter  want  of  merit  as  a  com- 
poser. [W.H.H.] 

CLEF  (ItaL  Chtave,  from  the  Lat.  Claris; 
Ger.  SchlUssd),  i,  e.  key,  the  only  musical  cha- 
racter by  which  the  pitch  of  a  sound  can  be 
ahaoltUely  represented.  The  clefs  now  in  use  are 
^^hree  lUI  >P  .«j  ^sv  These  severally  repro- 
o^y—  IRr  §>'  *^  ^55  sent  the  sounds  known 
as  middle  C  (of  the  pianoforte),  the  G  a  fifth 
above  it»  and  the  F  a  fifth  below  it  Two  other 
defii,  severally  represent-  Jl  and  the  C,  a  /^ 
ing  the  D,  a  fifth  above  g''  seventh  below  S5' 
have  been  long  obsolete.  From  the  last  of  these, 
r,  the  Greek  gamma»  which  represents  the  lowest 
sound  of  the  musical  system,  is  derived  the  word 
damut,  still  in  use. 

The  following  tables  (from  Koch's  Musikal- 
iBches  Lexicon)  will  show  that  the  three  cle& 
now  in  use  are  but  corruptions  of  old  forms  of 
fihe  letters  C,  G,  and  F :~ 

f||:|t:jc  =  |Hl;       6  = 
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One  or  other  of  these  characters,  plated  on 
one  or  other  of  the  lines  of  a  stave,  indicated, 
and  still  indicates,  the  name  and  pitch  of  the 
notes  standing  on  that  line,  and  by  inference 
those  of  other  notes  on  lines  and  spaces  above 
and  below  it. 

The  stave  which,  at  various  times  and  for 
various  purposes,  has  consisted  of  various  num- 
bers of  lines,  consists  now  oonunonly  of  five. 
[State.]  On  any  one  of  these  each  of  the  three 
clefs  might  be  (almost  every  one  has  been)  placed. 
In  the  tbllowing  examples  they  occupy  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  are  now  most  commonly 
found: — 


Only  however  in  its  relation  to  the  stave  of 
five  lines  can  a  clef  be  said  with  truth  to  change 
its  place.  On  the  Grreat  Stave  of  Eleven  lines 
[Stavb]  the  defs  never  change  their  places ;  but 
any  consecutive  set  of  five  Imes  can  be  selected 
from  it,  the  clef  really  retaining,  though  appar- 
ently changing,  its  place : — 


c  c  c 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
notes  are  written  '  in  the  tenor  def '  (more 
properly  '  on  the  tenor  stave')  they  are  written 
on  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  lines  of  the  '  great 
stave*  of  eleven ;  that  when  written  'in  the  alto 
def*  they  are  written  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  fih, 
and  8th  lines  of  this  great  stave ;  and  when  'in 
the  soprano  def'  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

The  more  familiar  'bass  and  treble  staves* 
consist  severally  of  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
five  lines  of  the  great  stave : — 


In  eariy  musical  MSS.  two,  and  even  three, 
clefs  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  stave.  It 
would  be  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  modem 
theory,  and  indeed  might  be  convenient  in  books 
of  instruction,  so  to  place  them  now :— 


[J.H.] 

CLEGG,  John,  a  distinguished  violinist, 
was  bom  in  1714,  probably  in  Ireland.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Dubouiv  at 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  of  Bonondni.  When 
only  nine  years  of  age  he  performed  in  London 
in  public  a  concerto  of  Vivaldi,  and  afterwards 
gained  an  eminent  position  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession,  surpassing,  according  to  contempomy 
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writers,  tevety  other  player  in  England  in  tone 
and  execution.  In  1 743  however,  owing  proba- 
bly to  exoeedve  practice,  he  became  insane,  and 
was  confined  in  Bedlam  Hospital,  where,  as 
Bnmey  relates,  *  it  was  lon^a  foshionable,  though 
inhuman  amusement,  to  visit  him  there,  among 
other  lunatics,  in  hopes  of  being  entertained  l^ 
his  fiddle  or  his  folly.  Glegg  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  composer  for  his  instrument,  but  no  woric 
of  his  has  oome  down  to  us.  [P*!^*] 

CLEMENS  NON  PAPA,  the  sobriquet  of 
Jacques  Clement,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
musicians  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  bom 
in  flanders,  and  succeeded  Grombert  as  chief 
Chapel-master  to  Charles  V.  Of  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth  or  death,  or  of  any  event  of 
tus  life,  nothing  is  known.  It  is  probable  that 
he  spent  several  years  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  died  before  1558,  nnce  a  motet  on  his 
death,  bv  Jacob  Yaet,  is  contained  in  a  work 
pubb'shed  in  that  year  ('Novum  et  insigne  opus 
.  .  .'  tom.  I.  Noribergae,  1558).  dememt  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  of  his  day. 
Tins  man,  whose  very  name  is  now  known  only 
to  a  few  curious  students,  was  the  universal 
&vourite  of  cultivated  Europe,  and  his  works, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  were  printed  and  re- 
printed in  every  sh^>e,  from  costly  folios  to 
cheap  pocket  editions.  They  formea  the  gems 
of  the  various  collections  published  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  The  sobriquet 
itself  is  a  proof  of  the  reoutation  of  the  man, 
nnce  it  was  intended  to  distinguish  him  from 
Pope  Clement  VI,  and  in  one  of  the  chief  col- 
lections of  the  time  he  is  styled  '  Nobilis  Clemens 
non  Papa.*  Some  of  his  works  appeared  in  1 543 
(Fetis),  others  in  1556-1560.  F^tis  enumerates 
II  mnssos  and  93  motets.  Also  four  books  of 
Flemish  psalms  (Souter  Liedekens)  and  one  of 
French  chansons.  Separate  pieces  will  be  found 
in  the  'Liber  primus  Cantionum  sacrarum* 
(Louvain,  1555);  the  'Motetti  del  Labirinto' 
(Venice,  1554);  and  the  'Becueil  des  flours,' 
etc.  (Louvain,  1569).  Commer  has  published 
43  of  his  motets  taid  chansons,  as  wdl  as  the 
Flemish  psalms  (Collectio  op.  mus.  batavorum). 
Proske  has  included  three  motets  in  his  '  Musica 
Bivina,*  and  winds  up  a  notice  of  his  life  by 
the  following  remarks: — 'He  seems  to  have 
attempted  aU  the  styles  then  known.  He  was 
no  slave  to  counterpoint,  but  for  his  time  pos- 
Mssed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  melodies  and 
olesr  harmony.  No  one  in  his  day  surpassed 
him  for  tunefulness  and  elegance,  his  melodies 
are  fer  more  fresh  and  pleasing  than  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  ms  style  is  easy,  simple, 
«nd  clear.  That  he  often  pushed  imitation  too 
&r  and  neglected  the  due  accentuation  of  the 
text  is  only  to  say  that  he  belonged  to  the  i6th 
century.'  [G.] 

CLEMENT,  Felix,  bom  at  Paris  Jan.  13, 
1832,  composer,  and  writer  on  musical  history 
uid  archseology.  His  most  important  poblii^ed 
compositions  are  choruses  f<v  Racine*s  '  Athalie* 
and  '  Esther.'    For  several  years  he  contributed 
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largdy  to  Didron's '  Annales  arch^ologfquee,*  thus 
preparing  himself  for  his  '  BUstoire  g^u^rale  de  la 
Musique  religieuse'  (Paris,  1861),  in  which  are 
included  translations  from  Cardinal  Bona*s  treatise 
'Do  divini  PsalmodiA'  and  Formby's  'Gregorian 
chant  compared  to  modem  music'  He  has  edited 
several  books  of  religious  music  for  the  Boman 
church,  such  as  'Eucoloffe  en  musique  selon 
le  rit  parisien*  (Paris,  1843  <^<^  1851);  'Le 
Paroissien  remain'  (Paris,  1854);  and  'Chants 
de  la  Sainte  Chapelle.'  His  '  M^thode  complete 
de  Plain-Chant'  does  not  contain  anything  new, 
but  is  clear  and  orderly.  His  *  M^thode  d'orgue' 
exhibits  a  moderate  knowledge  of  thorough  bass 
and  fugue.  M.  Clement's  most  useful  compilation 
is  his  'Dictionnaire  lyrique,'  a  convenient  list 
of  operas  on  the  ^an  of  Allacci's '  Drammatmgia,* 
compiled  fr^m  Babault's  *  Dictionnaire  g^n^ral 
des  Th^tres'  and  similar  works,  not  without 
occasional  errors  and  omissions.  Two  supple- 
mentary parts  have  been  issued,  bringing  the 
work  down  to  1873.  He  has  also  published 
'Lee  Musidens  c^bbres  depuis  le  i6^e  si^de* 
(Paris,  1868,  43  portraits).  [G.C.] 

CLEMENT,  Fbanz,  an  eminent  violin-player, 
was  bom  in  1780  at  Vienna,  where  his  &Uier 
was  butler  in  a  nobleman's  establishment,  and  at 
the  same  time,  after  the  £Eishion  of  the  period, 
a  member  of  his  master's  private  band.  His 
father  and  Kurzweil,  the  leader  of  another 
nobleman's  band,  were  his  teachers.  Clement 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  only  four, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  made  his  first  successful 
appearance  in  public  at  a  concert  in  the  Imperial 
Opera-house.  He  tbon  began  to  travel  with  his 
&ther,  and  in  1790  came  to  London,  were  he 
gave  very  successful  concerts,  some  of  which 
were  conducted  by  Haydn  and  Salomon.  He 
also  played  at  Oxford  at  the  second  concert 
given  in  celebration  of  Haydn's  installation  as 
Doctor  of  Music  EUkving  returned  to  Vienna 
he  was  appointed  Solo-player  to  the  Emperor, 
and  in  1803  conductor  of  the  newly  established 
theatre  'an  der  Wien,'  which  post  he  retained 
till  1811.  From  i8ia  to  1818  he  travelled  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  then  again  for  thred 
years  conducted  the  Opefa  in  Vienna.  In  i8ai 
he  began  to  travel  with  the  celebrated  singer 
Catalimi,  conducting  her  concerts,  and  also  waa 
for  a  short  time  conductor  of  the  Opera  at 
Prague.  He  died  in  poor  droumstances  at 
Vienna  in  184a. 

Clement  was  not  only  a  remarkable  violin- 
player,  but  an  unusually  gifted  muddan.  Some 
cunous  foots  are  repcnrted,  bearing  testimony 
to  his  general  mudcal  ability  az^  espedally 
to  his  prodigious  memory.  Spohr,  in  his 
Autobiography,  relates  that  Clement  after  having 
heard  two  rehearsals  and  one  performance  of 
the  oratorio  'The  Last  Judgment,'  remembered 
it  so  well,  that  he  was  able  on  the  day  after  the 
performance  to  play  several  long  pieces  from  it 
on  the  piano  without  leaving  out  a  note,  and 
with  all  the  harmonies  (no  small  item  in  a  com- 
podtion  of  Spohr*s)  and  accompanying  passages; 
and  all  this  without  ever  havmg  seen  the  score. 
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Similarly  Be  wm  bMJLo  haTemade  a  |naao-«mre 
of  the  'Creation*  firom  memorj,  after  bavinff  heard 
the  oratorio  a  few  times,  merely  with  the  help  of 
the  book  of  words,  and  that  his  arrangement  was 
80  good  that  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication. 
If  Weber,  in  one  of  his  published  letters,  does 
not  speak  highly  of  Clement  as  a  conductor,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Weber*s  criticism  was 
seldom  unbiassed,  and  that  he  probably  felt  some 
satisfiEhction  at  Clement's  want  of  success  at 
PjnAgue,  where  he  was  Weber's  successor. 

Clement's  style  was  not  Tigoroiis,  nor  his  tone 
very  powerful :  gracefulness  and  tenderness  of 
•zpression  were  its  main  characteristics.  His 
tedmical  skill  appears  to  have  been  extraordinary. 
His  intonation  was  perfect  in  the  most  hazardous 
passages,  and  his  bowing  of  the  greatest  dex- 
terity. Beethoven  himself  has  borne  the  highest 
testimony  to  his  powers  by  writing  especialljr  for 
him  his  great  violin-concerto.  The  original 
manuscript  of  this  greatest  of  all  violin^xmcertosi, 
whidb  is  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  bears  this  inscription  in  Beethov^s 
own  handwriting: — 'Concerto  par  Clemenza 
pour  Clement,  prime  violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatre  k  Yienne  dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.,  1806.* 
Oenkent  was  the  first  who  played  it  in  public^ 
on  Dec.  33rd.  1806. 

If  we  hear  that  in  later  years  Clement*8  style 
deteriorated  considerably,  and  that  he  yielded  to 
a  lamentable  degree  to  the  temptation  of  show- 
ing off  his  technical  skill  by  the  performance  of 
mere  tours  de  force  unworthy  of  an  earnest 
musician,  we  may  ascribe  it  to  his  unsteady 
habits  of  Ufe,  whidi  brought  him  into  difficulties, 
from  which  he  had  to  extricate  himself  at  any 
price.  But  the  tendency  showed  itself  early.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe*  if  we  had  not  the  programme 
fctill  to  refer  to^  that  at  the  concert  at  which  he 
played  Beethoven's  Concerto  for  the  first  time^ 
he  also  performed  a  set  of  variations  '  mit  umge- 
kdhrter  Violine* — with  the  violin  upside  down. 

He  published  for  the  violin  25  concertinos* 
6  concertos,  la  studies,  a  great  number  of  aixs 
vari^  and  smaller  pieces.  For  the  piano*  a 
concerto.  For  orchestra,  three  overtures.  F<»r 
the  stage,  an  opera  and  the  music  for  a  melo- 
drame.  All  these  works  are  however  entirely 
forgotten.  P-Dj 

CLEMENT,  JoHAFir  Gbobg,  whom  Gerber 
ealls  Clementi;  bom  at  Breslau  about  171a, 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  Chapel-master 
for  over  fifty  years  at  the  church  of  1^.  Johann 
In  Breslau.  His  numerous  c<Hnpositions  for  the 
church  comprise  masses,  offisrtories,  Te  Denms, 
etc.,  and  a  requiem  performed  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Emperor  Cfharles  VI  (1742).  None  of  them 
have  beien  published.  For  list  see  F^tis.  He  left 
two  sons,  one  at  Vienna;  the  other  first  violin 
at  Htuttgart,  1790,  at  Cassel  1792,  and  after- 
wards Chapel-master  at  Carlsruhe.       [M.  C.  C] 

CLEMENTI^  Muzio,  bom  at  Bome  1752,  died 
at  Evesham  March  9,  1832.    dementis  fibther, 
an  accomplished  workman  in  silver,  himself  of  a  1 
moiical  tunw  observed  the  child's  nnoommon 
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mnsScal  gifls  at  an  early  period,  and  induced  a 
relation  of  the  funi|y,  Burooi,  choirmaster  at 
one  of  the  churches  at  Bome,  to  teach  hm  the 
rudiments.  In  1759  B^ironi  procured  him  les- 
sons in  thorough  bate  from  an  ofganist,  Con- 
dicelli,  and  after  a  couple  of  years  applicatioo 
he  was  thought  sufficiently  advanced  to  com- 
pete for  an  appointment  as  oiganist.  which 
he  obtained.  Meanwhile  his  musical  studies 
were  continued  assiduously:  Carpani  taught 
him  counterpoint  and  Sartarelli  singing.  When 
barely  14  Clementi  had  composed  several  con- 
trapuntal works  of  considerable  size,  one  of 
which,  a  mass,  was  public^  performed,  and 
appears  to  have  created  a  sensation  at  Borne. 
An  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Bedford,  or  Bede- 
ford,  with  some  difficulty  induced  dementi's 
&ther  to  ^ve  his  consent  to  the  youth's 
going  to  England,  when  Beckfbrd  off^^  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  further  education 
and  introduce  him  to  the  musical  world  of 
London.  Until  1 770  dementi  quietly  pursued 
his  studies,  firing  at  the  house  of  his  protector 
in  Dorsetshire.  Then,  fully  equipped  with  musi- 
cal knowledge,  and  with  an  unparalleled  com- 
mand of  the  instrument,  he  came  upon  the  town 
as  a  pianist  and  composer.  His  attainments 
were  so  phenomenal  that  he  carried  everything 
beforo  him,  and  met  with  a  most  bnllianC 
hardly  precedented,  success.  From  1777  to  80 
he  acted  as  cembalist,  i.  e.  conductor,  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  London.  In  1781  dementi 
started  on  his  travels,  beginning  with  a  series  of 
concerts  at  Paris;  from  thence  he  passed,  viA 
Strasbui^  and  Mumdl,  to  Vienna,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn,  and  where,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  Joibeph  11,  Ho 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  musical  combat  at  the  piano- 
forte with  Mozart,  dementi,  after  a  short  pre- 
lude,  played  his  Sonata  in  Bb — ^the  opening  of 
the  fbnt  movement  of  which  was  long  a^er- 
wards  made  use  of  by  Mozart  in  the  subject 
of  the  Zauberflote  overture — and  followed  it  np 
with  a  Toccata,  in  which  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  rapid  execution  cff  diatonic  thirds  and 
other  double  stcyps  for  the  right  hand,  esteemed 
very  difficult  at  that  time.  Mozart  then  b^aa 
to  preludise,  and  played  some  variations;  tEea 
bom  alternately  read  at  sigj^ht  some  MS.  sonatas 
of  Paisiello's,  Mozart  playing  the  allegros  and 
dementi  the  andantes  and  rondos ;  and  finall j 
they  were  asked  by  the  Emperor  to  take  a 
theme  from  Paisiello's  sonatas  and  accompany 
one  another  in  their  improrisations  upon  it  on 
two  pianofortes.  The  victory,  it  appears,  was  left 
undecided,  dementi  ever  afterwards  spoke  with. 
great  admiration  of  Mozart's '  singing'  touch  and 
exquisite  taste,  and  dated  from  this  meeting  a 
considerable  change  in  his  method  of  playing : 
striving  to  put  more  music  and  less  mechanical 
show  into  his  productions.  Mozart's  harsh  verdict 
in  his  letters  IJatL  12, 1782 ;  Jtme  7,  1783)  was 
probably  just  for  the  moment,  but  cannot  fairly 
be  applied  to  the  bulk  of  dementi's  work. 
He  duHked  Italians;  the  popular  prejudioa 
was  in  their  favour^  and  they  were  oontinu« 
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ally  in  his  way.  He  depioti  dementi  m  'a 
mere  mechanician,  strong  vi  rans  of  thirdBy  but 
without  a  pennyworth  offe^ng  or  taste.*  But 
L.  Bei^ger,  one  of  OlementTs  ^st  pupils,  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  Mozart's  hard  sen- 
tence : — 'I  asked  dementi  whether  in  1781  he 
had  begun  to  treat  the  instrument  in  his  pre- 
sent (1806)  style.  He  answered  no,  and  added 
that  in  those  early  days  he  had  cultivated  a 
more  brilliant  execution,  especially  in  double 
stops,  hardly  known  then,  and  in  extemporised 
eadenzas,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  achieved 
a  more  melodic  and  noble  style  of  performance 
after  listening  attentively  to  &mous  singers,  and 
also  bv  means  of  the  perfected  mechanism  of 
English  pianos,  the  construction  of  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  way  of  a  cantabile  and  legato 
style  of  playing.* 

With  the  exception  of  a  concert  tour  to  Paris 
In  1785  Olementi  spent  all  his  time  up  to 
1 80a  in  England,  busy  as  conductor,  virtuoso, 
and  teacher,  and  amassing  a  considerable  for- 
tune. He  had  also  an  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Longman  &  Broderip,  *  manufiicturers  of  musical 
instruments,  and  mnido^ellers  to  their  majesties.* 
The  fibilure  of  that  house,  by  which  he  sustained 
heavy  losses,  induced  him  to  try  his  hand  alone 
at  publishing  and  pianoforte  making;  and  the 
'  ultimate  success  of  his  undertaking  (still  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  his  associate  Mr.  OoUard) 
shows  him  to  have  possessed  commercial  talents 
rare  among  great  artists.  In  March  1807  pro- 
perty belonging  to  dementi's  new  firm,  to  the 
amount  of  £40,000,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Amongst  his  numerous  pupils,  both  amatemr 
and  professional,  he  had  hitherto  trained  John 
B.  Cramer  and  John  Field,  both  of  whom  soon 
took  rank  amongst  the  first  pianists  of  Europe. 
In  1802  dementi  took  Field,  vi&  Paris  and 
Vienna,  to  tit.  Petersburg,  where  both  master 
and  pupil  were  received  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm, and  where  the  latter  remained  in 
affluent  drcumstances.  On  his  return  to  G^er- 
many  dementi  counted  Zeuner,  Alex.  Klengel, 
Ludwig  Berger,  and  Meyerbeer  amongst  his 
pupils.  With  Klen^  and  Beiger  he  afterwards 
went  again  to  Bussia.  In  1810  he  returned  to 
London  for  good,  gave  np  playing  in  public,  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  composition  and  his  time  to 
business.  He  wrote  symphonies  for  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  which  succumbed  before  those  of 
.  Haydn,  many  pianoforte  works,  and  above  all 
completed  that  superb  series  of  100  studies, 
Oradui  ad  Pamat$um  (181 7),  upon  which  to  this 
day  the  art  of  solid  pianoforte  playing  rests.  In 
1820  and  a  I  he  was  again  on  the  continent, 
spending  an  entire  winter  at  Leipzig,  much 
praised  and  honoured.  He  lived  to  be  80,  and 
the  12  final  ye«rs  of  his  life  were  spent  in  London. 
He  retained  his  characteristic  energy  and  firesh- 
ness  of  mind  to  the  last.  He  was  married  three 
times,  had  children  in  his  dd  agtf,  and  shortly 
before  his  death  was  still  able  to  rouse  a  com- 
pany of  pupils  and  admirers — amongst  whom 
were  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Moscheles — to  enthusiasm 
with  his  playing  and  improvisation. 
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dementi  has  left  upwards  of  100  sonatas,  of 
which  about  60  are  wntten  for  the  piano  witiiout 
aocompaniment,  and  the  remainder  as  duets  or 
trios — sonatas  with  violin  or  flute,  or  violin  or  flute 
and  violoncello ;  moreover,  a  duo  for  two  pianos, 
6  duets  for  four  hands,  caprices,  preludes,  and 
'point  d^orgues  compost  dans  le  gout  de  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Koceluch,  titerkel,  Wanhal  et  dementi,* 
op.  19 ;  Introduction  k  Tart  de  toucher  le  piano^ 
aveo  50  lemons;  sundrv  fugues,  toccatas,  varia- 
tions, valses  etc.,  preludes  imd  exercises  remark- 
able for  several  masterly  canons,  and  lastiy,  as 
his  indelible  monument,  the  'Gxadus  ad  Pamaa- 
Bum  *  already  menticmed. 

As  Yiotti  has  been  called  the  fother  of  violin^ 
playing,  so  may  dementi  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  modem 
pianoforte,  as  distinguished  firom  the  obsolete 
harpsichord.  His  example  as  a  player  and 
teacher,  together  with  his  compositions,  have 
left  a  deep  and  indelible  mark  upon  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  piano,  both  mechanically 
and  spiritually.  His  works  fill  a  large  space  in 
the  records  of  piano-playmg ;  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  pianists  to  this  cby,  imd  must  re- 
main so. 

In  a  smaller  way  dementi,  like  Cherubini  in 
a  larger,  ftn^hadowed  Beethoven.  In  Beetho- 
ven's scanty  library  a  large  number  of  dementrs 
sonatas  were  conspicuous;  Beethoven  had  a 
marked  predilection  for  them,  and  placed  them 
in  the  front  rank  of  works  fit  to  engender  an 
artistic  treatment  of  the  pianoforte;  he  liked 
them  for  their  freshness  of  spirit  and  for  their 
oondse  and  precise  form,  and  chose  them  above 
all  others,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  so 
experienced  a  driller  of  pianoforte  plavers  as  Carl 
Czemy,  for  the  daily  study  of  his  nephew. 

The  greater  portion  of  dementias  Gradus,  and 
several  of  his  sonatas — ^for  instance  the  Sonata 
in  B  minor,  op.  40  ;  the  three  Sonatas,  op.  50, 
dedicated  to  Cherubini ;  the  Sonata  in  F  minor, 
etc. — ^have  all  the  qualities  of  lasting  work :  clear 
outlines  of  form,  just  proportions,  concise  and 
consistent  diction,  pare  and  severe  style ;  their 
very  acerbity,  and  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
verbiage,  must  render  them  tne  more  enduring. 

Like  his  Italian  predecessor  D.  Scarlatti, 
dementi  shows  a  fiery  temperament,  and  like 
Scarlatti,  with  true  instinct  ror  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  as  it  was  in  his  time,  he  is  fond  of 
quick  movements^ouick  succession  of  ideas  as 
well  as  of  notes ;  and  eschews  every  sentimental 
aberration,  though  he  can  be  pathetic  enough  if 
the  fit  takes  him.  His  nervous  organisation 
must  have  been  very  highly  strung.  Indeed  the 
degree  of  nervous  power  and  muscular  endurance 
required  for  the  proper  execution  of  some  of  his 
long  passages  of  diatonic  octaves  (as  in  the  Bo- 
nata  m  A,  No.  26  of  Knorr's  edition),  even  in 
so  moderate  a  tempo  as  to  leave  them  just  accept- 
able and  no  more,  from  a  musical  pomt  of  view 
(bearing  in  mind  Mozart's  sneer  tnat  he  writes 
prestissimo  and  plays  moderate,  and  recollectinar 
the  difference  in  touch  between  his  piano  and 
ours),  is  prodigious,  and  remumi  a  task  of  almost 
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insuperable  difficulty  to  a  rirtnoBO  of  to-day,  in 
spite  of  the  preposteroas  amount  of  time  and 
labour  we  now  devote  to  such  things. 

He  is  the  first  oompletely  equipped  writer  of 
Sonatas.  Even  as  early  as  his  op.  a  the  form 
sketched  by  Scarlatti,  and  amplified  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  is  oompletely  systematised,  and  has  not 
changed  in  any  essential  point  since.  Glementi 
represents  the  sonata  proper  from  banning  to 
end.  He  played  and  i^tated  Scarlattl*s  hi^pd- 
chord  sonatas  in  his  youth;  he  knew  Haydn's  and 
Mozart's  in  his  manhood,  and  he  was  aware  of 
Beetiioven*s  in  his  old  age ;  yet  he  preserved  his 
artistic  phvsiognomy — ^the  physiognomy  not  of  a 
man  of  gemus,  but  of  a  num  of  the  rarest  talents — 
from  firat  to  last.  He  lived  through  the  most 
memorable  period  in  the  history  of  music.  At  his 
birth  Handel  was  alive,  at  his  death  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  and  Weber  were  buried. 

There  is  an  annoying  confusion  in  the  various 
editions  of  his  works :  arrangements  are  printed 
as  originals,  the  same  piece  appears  xmder  various 
titles,  etc.  etc.  The  so-called  complete  editions  of 
his  solo  sonatas — ^the  beet,  that  published  by  Holle 
at  Wolfeubiittel,  and  edited  by  Schumann's  friend 
Julius  Knorr,  and  the  original  edition  of  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel,  since  reprinted  by  that  firm— are 
both  incomplete;  the  sonatas  with  accompaniment 
etc.  are  out  of  print,  and  his  orchestral  works 
have  not  been  printed  at  all.  A  judicious  selec- 
tion frDm  his  entire  works,  carefully  considered 
with  a  view  to  the  requirements  and  probable 
powers  of  consumption  ef  living  pianists,  would 
be  a  boon.  [E.D.] 

CLKMENZA  DI  TITO,  LA.  Mozart's  33rd 
and  last  opera ;  in  2  acts ;  words  adapted  from 
Metastasio  by  Mazzola.  Finished  Sept.  5,  1791, 
and  first  performed  the  following  day  at  Prague. 
At  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  March  37, 
i8o6«  The  autograph  is  entirely  in  Mozart's 
hand,  and  contains  no  recitatives.  They  were 
probably  supplied  by  Siissmayer.  The  German 
title  of  the  opera  is  '  Titus.*  [G.] 

GLEBINI,  a  Frenchwoman,  who  had  altered 
her  name  from  Le  Clerc,  and  had  an  engagement 
at  the  Opera  in  London  in  1823  at  ^£150.  She 
sang  the  part  of  Servilia  in  'La  Clemenza  di 
Tito '  that  year ;  but,  beside  her  &ce,  she  had  no 
attraction.  She  appeared  again  as  Albina  in  *  La 
Douna  del  Lago '  in  the  same  season.        [J.M.] 

CLICQUOT,  Francis  Henbi,  eminent  oigan- 
builder,  bom  in  Pans  1738,  died  there  1791. 
In  1 760  he  built  the  organ  of  St.  Gervais.  In 
1765  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Pierre 
I>allery,  and  the  firm  constructed  the  organs  of 
Notre  Dame,  St.  Nicolas-des-Champs,  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  and  the  Chapelle  du  Boi  at  Versailles. 
Clicquot's  finest  organ  was  that  of  St.  Sulpice, 
built  after  his  partnership  with  Dallery  had  been 
dissolved,  and  oontaining  5  manuals  and  66 
stops,  including  a  pedal-stop  of  33  feet.  For 
the  organ  in  we  Cathedral  at  Poitiers,  his  last 
work,  he  received  93,000  francs.  His  instru- 
ments were  over-loaded  with  reeds — a  common 
defect  in  French  oigans,  [M. CO.] 
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CLIFFOED,  Rev.  James,  the  son  of  Edward 
Clifford,  a  cook,  was -bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford,  in  1633.  In  1633  he 
was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  Collie, 
Oxford,  and  so  remained  until  1643.  On  July  i, 
1 661,  he  was  appointed  tenth  minor  canon  of  St. 
Paul*s  CathednJ,  and  in  1675  was  advanced  to 
the^  sixth  minor  canoniy.  In  1683  he  became 
senior  cardinal.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
curate  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gr^^ory 
by  St.  Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  the  Society  of 
Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street.  He  died  about  the 
year  1700.  In  1663  Clifford  published,  under 
the  title  of  'The  Divine  Services  and  Anthems 
usually  sung  in  the  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate 
Choirs  of  the  Church  of  England,'  a  collection  of 
the  words  of  anthems ;  the  mrst  of  its  kind  which 
appeared  in  the  metropolis.  (It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  collection  compiled  and  printed  by 
Stephen  Bulkley  at  York  in  1663.)  So  great 
was  the  success  of  the  work  that  a  second  edition, 
with  large  additions,  appeared  in  1664.  To  the 
first  edition  are  pr^xed  'Briefe  Directions  for 
the  understanding  of  that  part  of  the  Divine 
Service  performed  with  the  Oi^gan  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  Sundayes  and  Holydayes' ;  and  to 
the  second  chants  for  Venite  and  the  Psalms  and 
for  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  work  is  curious 
and  interesting  as  showing  what  remained  of  the 
cathedral  music  produced  before  the  parlia- 
mentary suppression  of  choral  service  in  1644, 
and  what  were  the  earliest  additions  made  after 
the  re-establishment  of  that  service  in  1660. 
Clifford's  only  other  publications  were  'The 
Catechism,  containing  the  Principles  of  Christian 
Keligion,*  and  'A  Preparation  Sermon  before  the 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  preached  at  Serjeants'  Inn  Chapel,  in 
Fleet  Street,*  which  appeared  together  in  1694. 
Clifford  had  a  younger  brother,  Thomas,  bom 
in  Oct.  1633,  ^bo  was  admitted  chorister  of 
Magdalen  CoUege  in  1643  and  resigned  in 
1645.  LW.H.H.] 

CLIVE,  Catheriks,  daughter  of  William  Raf- 
ter, an  Irish  gentleman,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 7 1 1 .  Displaying  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  stage 
she  was  engaged  by  CoUey  Cibber  hr  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre,  and  made  her  first  appearance  there  in 
November  1738,  as  the  page  Ismenes,  in  Nat. 
Lee's  tragedy  '  Mithridates.'  In  1739  she  at- 
tracted great  attention  by  her  performance  of 
Phillida  in  Colley  Cibber's  ballad  opera,  '  Love 
in  a  riddle.'  Her  personation  of  Nell  in  Coffey's 
ballad  opera,  'The  Devil  to  pay,'  in  1731,  esta- 
blished her  reputation,  and  caused  her  salary  to 
be  doubled.  On  Oct.  4,  1 734,  she  married  George 
dive,  a  barrister,  but  the  pair  soon  agreed  to 
separate.  She  continued  to  delight  the  public  in 
a  variety  of  characters  in  comedy  and  comic 
opera  until  April  34,  1769,  when,  having  ac- 
quired a  handsome  competence,  she  took  leave  of 
the  stage,  and  retired  to  Twickenham,  where  she 
occupi^  a  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Horace  Walpole's  fisunous  villa  at  Strawbeny 
Hill,  until  her  death,  which  oocurred  on  Dec.  6, 
1785.    One  of  the  most  prominent  events  in 
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Mrs.  Givers  career  as  a  smger  was  HandePs 
selection  of  her  as  the  representative  of  Dalila 
in  his  oratorio  'Samson,'  on  its  production  in 
1743.  [W.H.H.] 

CLOCKING.    See  Chimino. 

CLOSE  is  a  word  very  frequently  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  Cadence,  which  see.  Id.  ordinaiy 
conversation  it  may  very  naturally  have  a  little 
more  expansion  of  meaning  than  its  synonym. 
It  serves  to  express  the  emling  of  a  phrase  or 
a  theme,  or  of  a  whole  movement  or  a  section 
of  one,  as  a  &ct,  and  not  as  denoting  the 
particular  suooession  of  chords  which  are  re- 
cognised as  forming  a  cadence.  Henoe  the 
term  *half-cloee'  is  very  i^t,  since  it  expresses 
not  only  the  most  common  form  of  imperfect 
cadence  which  ends  on  the  dominant  instead  of 
the  tonic,  but  also  the  position  in  which  that 
form  of  close  is  usually  found,  viz.  not  at  the 
end  of  a  phrase  or  melody,  but  marking  the  most 
usual  symmetrical  division  into  two  parts  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  flow  of  the  complete  passage 
is  not  interrupted. 

The  word  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  where  again 
it  has  the  advantage  of  the  word  cadence,  since 
one  can  say  'Such  a  passage  closes  in  such  a 
key,'  but  one  cannot  say  'Such  a  passage  ca- 
dences so ' ;  and  if  one  could,  it  would  hardly 
express  the  sense  so  plainly.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CLU£B,  J.y  an  engraver  and  publisher  of 
music,  who  carried  on  business  in  Bow  Church- 
yard, London,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of 
the  1 8th  century.  He  issued  his  publications  in 
connection  with  '  B.  Creake,  at  y*  Bible,  in  Jer- 
myn  Street,  St.  James's.'  duer  engraved  and 
published  in  1720  Handel's  Suites  de  Pi^es 
pour  le  clavecin,  and  between  1733  and  1739 
nine  of  the  same  composer's  Italian  operas,  viz. 
'Giulio  Cesare,*  'Tamerlane,'  'Bodelinda,'  'Ales- 
sandro,'  'Scipione,'  'Bicda^o  Primo,'  'Siroe,' 
and  'Lotario.'  The  titles  of  these  operas  are 
contained  in  a  label  upon  an  engraved  emblematic 
design,  very  fiiirly  executed.  (3uer  also  published 
'  A  Pocket  Companion  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 
being  a  collection  of  Opera  Songs  in  8vo.  size, 
never  before  attempted,'  2  vols.  He  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  music  had  never  before 
been  published  in  octavo  size.  Half  a  century 
earlier  Heoiry  Brome,  the  bookseller,  had  adopted 
it  for  Banister  and  Low's  'New  Ayree  and  I)ia- 
loeues,'  1678,  and  the  contemporary  French 
pnnters  had  for  some  years  firequently  used  it. 
Among  other  works  engraved  and  published  by 
Cluer  were  a  periodic^  called  *  The  'Monthly 
Apollo,  a  collection  of  New  Songs  and  Airs  in 
English  and  Italian,'  and  two  padts  of '  Musical 
Playing  Cards.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

COBBOLD,  WiLLUtf,  a  composer  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth,  and  early  part  of  the 
following  century,  was  one  of  the  ten  musicians 
who  harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke 
of  Pealmes  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they  are 
song  in  Churches,  composed  into  foure  partes,' 
published  by  Thomas  Este  in  if^gi.  He  con- 
tributed a  niadrigal,  '  With  wreaths  of  rose  and 
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laurel,'  to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,*  1601. 
The  odIv  other  known  compositions  by  him 
are  another  madrigal,  'New  Fashions,'  and  an 
anthem,  '  In  Bethlehem  towne,'  of  which  some 
separate  parts  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life.  [W.H.H.] 

COCCHETTA.    See  Gabbielli,  C. 
COCCHI,  GiOAOCHiNO,  bom  at  Padua  1730, 
died  in  Venice  1804 ;  dramatic  composer ;  pro- 
duced his  first  operas,  'Adelaide'  and  'Baja- 
sette,'  in  Bome  (1743  and  1746).     In  1750  he 
was  at  Naples,,  and  in   1753    was   appointed 
Chapel-master   of  the  Conservatorio  degli  In- 
curabili  at  Venice.    Here  he  wrote  'H  Pazzo 
glorioso.'    In  1757  he  came  to  London  as  com- 
poser to  the  Opera.    During  a  sixteen  years' 
residence  in  this  country  he  composed  1 1  operas, 
as  well  as  taking  part  in  several  pasticcios.    For 
list  see  F^tis.    In  1773  he  returned  to  Venice. 
His  reputation  was  considerable  for  a  time  both 
in  Italy  and  in  this  country.    Bumey  praises  '  his 
good  taste  and  knowledge  in  counterpoint,*  but 
says  he  '  lacked  invention,  and  hardly  produced 
a  new  passage  after  his  first  year  in  England.' 
He  realised  a  large  sum  by  teaching.     [M.  C.  C] 
COCCIA,  Cablo,  bom  at  Naples  1789,  date 
and  place  of  death  uncertain ;  son  of  a  violinist, 
studied  under  Fenaroli  and  Paisiello.     His  early 
compositions   weve   remarkable   for   his   years. 
Paisiello  was  extremely  fond  of  him,  procured 
him  the  post  of  accompanist  at  King  Joseph 
Bonaparte  s  private  concerts,  and  encouraged  him 
after  the  &ilure  of  his  first  opera,  '  II  Matrimonio 
percambiale'  (Rome,  1808).    Between  the  years 
1808  and  19  he  composed  33  operas  for  various 
towns  in  Iti^,  and  two  cantatas,  one  for  the 
birth  of  the  Kixig  of  Home  (Treviso,  181 1),  the 
other  (by  a  curious  irony,  in  which  Chembiui 
also  shared)  for  the  entry  of  the  allied  armies 
into  Paris  (Padua»  1814).    In  1830  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  composed  four  operas  and  a 
cantata,  and  thence  to  London  (August,  3.^), 
where  he  became  conductor  at  the  Opera.    He 
discharged  his  duties  with  credit,  and  profited 
by  hearing  more  solid  works  than  were  performed 
in  Italy,  as  he  showed  in  the  single  opera  he 
wrote  here,  'Maria  Stuarda'  (1837).    He  was 
also  professor  of  composition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
on  its  first  institution.     In  38  he  returned  to 
Italy.    In  33  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  England^ 
and  then  settled  finally  in  Italy.     In  36  he 
succeeded  Mercadante  at  Novara,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  Singing  at  the  Philharmomo 
Academy  of  Turin,    ^s  last  opera,  '  H  Lago 
delle   Fate'  (Turin,   1814),   was   unsuccessfuL 
Coccia  vrrote  with  extreme  rapidity,  the  entire 
opera  of  'Donna  Caritea'  (Turin,  x8i8),  being 
completed  in  six  days,  'dotilde'  (Venice,  1816X 
was  the  most  esteemed  of  all  his  works  in  Italy. 
He  was  highly  thought  of  im  his  day,  but  his 
science  was  not  sufi&dent  to  nye  durability  to  his 
compositions.    (For  list  see  F^tis).       [M.C.C.] 
COCKS  &  CO.,  BoBiBT,  one  of  the  principal 
London  mosic-publishing  finns.     The  bu9ine8s 
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was  established  in  1827  by  the  present  senior 
partner,  Robert  Cocks,  and  was  carried  on  at 
X^o.  ao.  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  for  about 
a  I  years,  when  it  was  removed  to  No.  6  New 
Burlington  Street,  where  it  is  still  conducted. 
In  1868  Robert  Cocks  took  into  partnership  with 
him  his  two  sons,  Arthur  Lincoln  Cocks  and 
Stroud  Linoohi  Cocks.  The  present  firm  consists 
of  Robert  and  Stroud  Lincoln  Cocks.  During 
the  half  century  of  its  existence  upwards  of 
16,000  publications  have  issued  from  the  house, 
including  many  woAb  of  solid  and  permanent 
worth,  such  as  Czemy's  Schools  of  Practical 
Composition  and  of  the  Pianoforte;  Spohr's 
and  Campaffnoli's  "Violin  Schools;  Albiechts- 
beiger*s  and  Cherubini's  Treatises  on  Counter- 
^int ;  Bertini's  Method ;  J.  S.  Bach's  Pianoforte 
Works,  etc.,  etc  A  periodical,  the  Monthly 
Miscellany,  contains  original  notices  of  Beethoven 
byCzemy.  [W.H.H.] 

CODA.  Coda  is  the  Italian  for  a  tail,  and 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  in  music  is  venr 
fairly  expressed  by  it.  For  it  is  that  part  which 
comes  at  the  end  of  a  movement  or  piece  of  any 
kind,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
existence  and  object,  and  though  not  always  ab- 
solutely necessary  cannot  often  be  easily  dispensed 
with.  The  earbeet  idea  of  a  musical  coda  was 
probably  a  few  simple  chords  with  a  cadence 
which  served  to  give  a  decent  finish  to  the  me- 
chanical puzsles  over  which  so  much  ingenuity 
was  wont  to  be  expended  in  old  days.  For  in- 
stance when  a  number  of  parts  or  voices  were 
made  to  imitate  or  follow  one  another  according 
to  rigorous  rules  it  would  often  occur  that  as  long 
as  the  rules  were  observed  a  musical  conclusion 
oould  not  be  arrived  at.  Indeed  sometimes  such 
things  were  constructed  in  a  manner  which  ena- 
bled the  piece  to  go  on  for  ever  if  the  singers 
were  so  minded,  each  following  the  other  in  a 
ofancle.  In  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion  a  few 
chords  would  be  constructed  apart  from  these 
rigorous  rules,  and  so  the  coda  was  arrived  at. 
Applied  to  modem  instnmiental  music  this  came 
to  be  a  passage  of  optional  dimensions  which  was 
introduced  after  the  regular  set  order  of  a  move- 
ment was  concluded.  For  instance,  in  a  series  of 
variations,  each  several  variation  would  only 
offer  the  same  kind  of  conclusion  as  that  in  the 
first  theme,  though  in  a  different  form ;  and  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  would  not  be  SBsthe- 
tically  advisable  for  such  conclusion  to  be 
Tery  strongly  mark^  because  in  that  case  each 
several  variation  would  have  too  much  the  char- 
acter of  a  complete  set  piece  to  admit  of  their 
together  forming  a  satisfactorily  continuous  piece 
of  music.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  when  aU  the 
variations  are  over  to  add  a  passage  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  represent  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  set  instead  of  one  of  the  separate  com- 
ponent parts.  So  it  is  common  to  find  a  fugue, 
or  a  finale  or  other  passage  at  the  end  wUch, 
though  generally  having  some  connection  in 
materials  with  what  goes  before,  is  not  of  such 
rigorous  dependence  on  the  theme  as  the  varia- 
tions themselves. 
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Similarly  in  the  other  forms  of  instnnneiit«I 
composition  there  is  a  certain  set  order  of  subjects 
which  must  be  gone  through  fer  the  movement 
to  be  complete,  and  after  tJ^t  is  over  it  is  at  the 
option  of  the  composer  to  enlaige  the  oondos'on 
independently  into  a  coda.    When  the  sectiona 
of  a  complete  movement  are  very  strongly  marked 
by  double  bars  the  word  is  firequently  written,  as 
in  the  ease  of  Minuet  and  Trio,  and  the  corre- 
sponding form  of  Scherzos,  which  are  mostly 
constructed  of  a  part  which  may  be  called  A, 
followed  by  a  part  which  may  be  called  B,  which 
in  its  turn  is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  part 
A ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 
But  beyond  this  it  is  oonmion  to  add  an  inde- 
pendent part  which  is  called  the  coda,  which 
serves  to  make  the  whole  more  complete.    In  in- 
strumental forms  which  are  less  obviously  de&dte 
in  their  construction,  the  coda  is  not  distinguished 
by  name,  though  easy  to  be  distinguidied  in 
fact.     For  instance,  in  a  rondo,  which  is  con- 
structed of  the  frequent  repetiUon  of  a  theme 
interspersed  with  episodes,  when  the  theme  baa 
been  reproduced  the  number  of  times  the  com- 
poser desire^  the  coda  naturally  follows  and  com- 
pletes the  wnole.    The  form  01  a  first  movement 
is  more  involved,  but  here  again  the  necessaiy 
end  according  to  rule  may  be  aLstinguished  when 
the  materials  of  the  first  part  have  been  repeated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  generally  coming 
to  a  dose ;  tmd  here  again  the  coda  follows  ac- 
cording to  the  option  of  the  composer. 

In  modem  mosio  the  coda  has  been  developed 
into  a  matter  of  very  considerable  interest  and 
importance.  Till  ]3eethoven*s  time  it  was 
generally  rather  unmeaning  and  frivobus.  Mo- 
lart  occasionally  refers  to  nis  subjects,  and  does 
sometimes  write  a  great  coda,  as  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  Symphony  in  C,  known  as  the 
'Jupiter,*  but  most  often  merely  runs  about 
with  no  other  ostensible  object  than  to  make  the 
conclusion  effectively  brilliant.  The  independent 
and  original  mind  of  Beethoven  seems  to  have 
seized  upon  this  last  part  of  a  movement  as  most 
suitable  to  display  the  marvellous  fertility  of  his 
fancy,  and  not  unfrequently  the  coda  became  in 
his  hands  one  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  whole  movement^  as  in  the 
fint  movement  of  the  'Adieux*  Sonata,  op.  8i» 
the  last  movement  of  the  quartet  in  Ed,  op. 
lay,  and  the  first  movemsBt  of  ^e  Brefam 
Symphony.  Oocasioually  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
introduce  a  new  feature  into  the  coda,  as  in  th^ 
last  movement  of  the  violin  and  pianoforte  sonata 
in  F  major,  but  it  is  especially  notioeaUe  in  him 
that  the  coda  ceases  to  be  merely  '  business*  and 
becomes  part  of  the  aasthetical  plan  and  intention 
of  the  whole  movement,  with  a  definite  purpose 
and  a  relevancy  to  all  that  has  gone  before. 
Modem  composers  have  followed  in  his  steps, 
and  it  ia  rare  now  to  hear  a  movement  in  which 
the  coda  does  not  introduce  some  points  of  in- 
dependent interest,  variety  of  modulation  and 
new  treatment  of  the  themes  of  the  movement 
being  alike  resorted  to  to  keep  up  the  interest 
tiU  the  last.  [C.H.HJ>.] 
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CODETTA  k  the  diminutive  of  Coda,  from 
wbidi  it  offers  no  material  differences  except  in 
dimensions.  It  is  a  passage  which  occurs  mde- 
pendently  after  the  set  order  of  a  piece  is  con- 
dnded,  as  for  instance  in  the  combination  of  the 
minuet  and  trio,  or  march  and  trio;  after  the 
oiinuet  or  march  has  been  repeated  a  short  pas- 
sage is  frequently  added  to  give  the  end  more 
oompletness.    [See  Coda,]  [C.H.H.P.] 

COL  AItCO,ItaL 'with  the  bow.'    SeeABCO. 
COLBRAN,  Isabella  Angela,  bom  at  Madrid 
Feb.  3,  1785.    Her  &ther  was  Grianni  Colbran, 
court-musician  to  the  King  of  Spain.     At  the 
age  of  six  she  received  her  first  lessons  in  music 
f^nm  F.  Pareja,  of  Madrid.    Three  years  later, 
she  passed  under  the  care  of  MarindH,  by  whom 
she  was  taught  until  Crescentini  undertook  to 
form  her  voice  and  style.     From  1806  to  15 
she  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  singers  in  Europe.    In  1809  she  was  prima 
donna  $eria  at  Milim,  and  sang  the  year  after 
at  the  Fenioe  at  Venice.    Thence  she  went  to 
Rome,  and  so  on  to  Naples,  where  she  sang  at 
the  San  Carlo  till  i8ai.     Her  voice  remained 
true  and  pure  as  late  as  1815,  but  after  that 
time  she  began  to  sing  excruciatingly  out  of 
tune,  sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  sharp.    The 
poor  Neapolitans  who  knew  her  influence  with 
^arbaja,tne  manager,  were  forced  to  bear  this  in 
silence.    She  was  a  great  favoiuite  with  the 
King  of  Naples ;  her  name  became  a  party-word, 
and  the  royalists  showed  their  loyalty  by  ap- 
plauding the  singer.    An  Englishman  asked  a 
trieod  one  night  at  the  San  Carlo  how  he  liked 
Mile.  Colbran :  '  like  her  f  I  am  a  royalist !  *  he 
replied.    On  March  15,  i8aa,  at  Caatenaso  near 
Bdogna,  she  was  married  to  Rossini,  with  whom 
she  went  to  Vienna.    In  24  she  came  with  her 
husband  to  London,  and  sang  the  principal  part 
in  his  *  Zelmira.*    She  was  tiien  entirely  pastde, 
and  unable  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  stage ; 
but  her  taste  was  excellent,  and  she  was  much 
admired  in  private  concerts.    On  leaving  Eng- 
land, she  quitted  the  sta^e,  and  resided  at  Pans 
snd  Bologna.    She  was  herself  a  composer,  and 
has  left  a  few  collections  of  songs.    She  died  at 
Bdc^na  Oct.  7,  1845.  [J.M.] 

COLLA  PARTE  ob  OOLLA  VOCE,  'with 
the  part,'  denoting  that  the  tempo  of  the  ac- 
companiment is  to  be  acoonunodated  to  that  of 
the  solo  Instiiiiniiit  or  voioe. 

COLLARD.  This  firm  of  pianoforte-makers  in 
Grosvenor  Street  and  Cheapeide,  London,  is  in 
diieet  sneossBJOB,  through  Muzio  Clementi,  to 
J^amaam.  and  Broderip,  music  publishers  located 
at  No.  a6  Cheapside,  as  the  parish  books  of  St. 
Vedast  show,  as  long  ago  as  1767.  Becoming 
afterwards  pianoforte-makers,  their  instruments 
were  in  good  r^ute  here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  a 
taadition  that  6ieb*s  invention  of  the  square 
hopper  or  grasshopper  was  first  implied  by  them. 
Their  business  operations  were  fiicilitated  by 
money  advances  from  Clementi,  whose  position  as 
a  composer  and  pianiKt  was  the  highest  in  Eng- 
»nd.    The  fortunes  of  Longman  and  Broderip  do 
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not  appear  to  have  been  commensurate  with  their 
enterprise:  Clementi,  about  1 798-1800,  had  to 
assume  and  remodel  the  business,  and  the  Hay- 
market  branch  passing  into  other  hands  we  find 
him  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  associated 
with  F.  W.  Collard  and  others,  presumably  out  of 
the  old  Longman  and  Broderip  concern,  pianoforte 
makers  in  Chei^de.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  genius  of  this  eminent  mubician  applied 
in  a  new  direction  bore  good  fruit,  but  it  was 
F.  W.  CoUard,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Patent 
Office  in  connection  with  improvements  in  piano- 
fortes as  early  as  181 1,  who  impressed  the  stamp 
upon  that  make  of  pianofortes  which  has  sue- 
cessivelv  borne  the  names  of  'Clementi*  and  of 
'Collard  and  CoUard.'  The  description  of  the 
improvements  from  time  to  time  introduced  by 
the  house  will  be  found  under  Pl^noforte, 
The  present  head  of  the  firm  (1877)  is  Mr. 
Charles  Lukey  CoUard.  [A.  J.  H.] 

COLLEGE  YOUTHS,  Akcient  Society  op. 
This  is  the  chief  of  the  change-ringing  societies 
of  England.  It  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  students  at  the  ooUege  founded  by 
the  renowned  Sir  Richard  Whittington  about  that 
date,  having  six  beUs  in  their  coUeffe  chapel,  used 
to  amuse  themselves  by  rinsing  Uiem ;  and  the 
annals  of  the  society  show  that,  being  joined  by 
various  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
society  was  definitely  started  under  the  name 
'Col^ro  Youths'  by  the  then  Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Brereton,  Lord  Dacre,  Sir  Cliff  Clifton,  and 
many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  city  of  London,  on  Nov.  5, 1637.  There 
are  books  in  possession  of  the  society  (which  has 
gone  through  many  vicissitudes)  in  which  are 
reoorded  the  performances  of  its  members  for  the 
last  150  years.  Of  late  years  the  society  has 
been  in  a  most  flouri^iing  condition ;  its 
books  contain  the  names  of  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  not  only  as  patrons  but  as  actual  per- 
formers, and  there  are  few  counties  in  England 
in  which  it  has  not  members.  It  flourishes  also 
in  the  ringing  line,  for  there  is  no  society  of  ringers 
in  EngUnd  who  can  equal  some  of  its  later  per- 
formances, amongst  the  most  important  of  which 
should  be  mentioned  a  peal  of  15,840  changes  of 
Treble  Bob  Major  rung  by  eight  of  its  members 
in  1868  at  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal  Green,  and 
which  lasted  without  any  pause  for  nine  hours 
and  twelve  minutes.  [C.  A.W.T.] 

COL  LEGNO,  'with  the  wood,*  a  term  indi- 
cating that  a  passage  is  to  be  plaved  by  striking 
the  strings  of  the  violin  with  the  stick  of  the 
bow  instead  of  with  the  hair— the  effect  pro- 
duced being  something  like  that  of  guitar  and 
castanets  combined.  Amongst  others  Spohr  has 
employed  it  in  the  Finale  tdV  Espagnola  of  his 
sixth  violin-oonoerto,  and  Auber  in  Carlo  Broschi's 
air  in  '  La  part  du  diable.'  [P.  D.] 

COLM  AN,  Chablbs,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  chamber 
musician  to  Charles  L  After  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  betook  himself  to  the  teaching 
of  music  in  London^  and  was  one  of  those  who 
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taught  the  viol  lyra-way.  Some  of  his  songs  are 
contained  in  the  several  editions  of  '  Select  Mu- 
sicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues/  1652, 1653  and  1659, 
and  some  of  his  instrumental  compositions  are  to 
be  found  in  'Courtly  Masquing  Ayres,'  166a. 
He  was  associated  with  Henry  Lawes,  Capt. 
Cooke,  and  George  Hudson  in  the  composition  of 
the  music  for  Sir  William  Davenant's  'First 
Day*s  Entertainment  at  Rutland  House  by  De- 
clamations and  Musick,*  1 65  7.  He  died  in  Fetter 
Lane  in  1664.  [W.H.H.] 

COLMAN,  Edwabd,  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Col- 
man,  was  a  singing  master  and  teacher  of  the 
lute  and  viol.  In  1656  he  and  his  wife  took 
part  in  the  performance  of  the  first  part  of  Sir 
William  Davenant*s  '  Siege  of  Rhodes,'  at  Rut- 
land House,  she  playing  lanthe,  and  the  little 
they  had  to  say  behig  spoken  in  recitative.  Upon 
the  re-establi^mient  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1660 
Colman  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen.  Of 
Mrs.  Colman,  who  was  one  of  the  fint  females  who 
appeared  on  the  English  stage,  Pepys,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  both  her  and  her  husband, 
writes,  under  date  of  Oct.  31,  1665,  'She  sung 
very  finely,  though  her  voice  is  decayed  as  to 
strength,  but  mighty  sweet,  though  soft.*  Col- 
man died  at  Greenwich  on  Sunday,  Aug.  19, 1 669. 
Some  of  his  songs  are  printed  in '  Select  MusiciUl 
Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  1653,  and  other  of  his 
compositions  in  Playford's  '  Musical  Companion,' 
1672.  [W.H.H.] 

COLOGNE  CHORAL  UNION,  the  English 
title  of  a  singing  society  of  men's  voices  onl^,  who 
visited  London  in  1853  and  54.    [See  Maniteb- 

OE8ANO-VEREIN.] 

COLOMBANI  or  COLUMBANI,  Orazio, 
bom  at  Verona  in  the  i6th  century,  eminent 
contrapuntist,  Cordelier  monk,  and  Chapel- 
master  to  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  at  Milan. 
Besides  five  collections  of  Psalms  for  5,  6,  and  9 
voices,  and  two  of  madrigals,  published  in  Italy 
(i  576-1 587),  there  is  a  Te  Deum  of  his  in  Lind- 
ner's '  Corollario  cantionum  sacrarum,'  and  two 
Magnificats  and  some  madrigals  in  the  King  of 
Portugal's  Library  at  Lisbon.  One  of  the  Mag- 
nificats is  in  14  parts.  Colombani  united  with 
other  musicians  in  dedicating  a  collection  of 
Psalms  to  Palestrina  (1592).  [M.C.C.] 

COLOMBE  LA.  A  comic  opera  in  two  acts, 
words  by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  music  by  Gounod ; 
produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  June  7,  1866. 
The  libretto  was  translated  by  Famie  as  'The 
Pet  Dove,'  and  produced  at  the  C^rystal  Palace  on 
Sept.  20,  1870.  [G.] 

COLOMBI,  ViNCENZO,  an  Italian,  built  the 
magnificent  organ  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran  at  Rome,  in  1549.  [V.deP.] 

COLONNA,  Giovanni  Paolo,  was  bom  about 
1640,  at  Brescia  according  to  Cozzando,  but  at 
Bologna  according  to  other  authorities.  He  was 
the  son  of  Antonio  Colonna,  a  maker  of  organs, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Fabio 
Colonna  who  constraoted  the  'Penteoonta 
ohordon.*     The  subject  of  this  notice  studied 
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music  at  Rome  under  Carissimi,  Abbatini,  and 
Benevoli.  Li  1672  we  find  him  established  at 
Bologna,  where  he  was  four  times  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Musical.  Academy.  Amc^ig  many 
pupils  of  note  he  nimibered  the  famous  and  un- 
fortunate Buononcini.  Nearly  all  his  composi- 
tions were  for  the  church,  but  he  oondesoended 
to  write  one  opera,  'Amilcare,*  which  was  i*&r' 
formed  at  Bologna  in  1693.  He  is  certainly 
entitled  to  take  rank  among  the  most  distin- 
fi^hed  Italians  of  his  century.  At  all  events 
his  music  is  far  above  the  level  of  his  epitapli, 
which  has  been  unfortunately  preserved : — 

'Joannes  Paulus  cantds  bads  atque  Columnar 
Hie  situs  est ;  omnis  vox  pia  juxtk  canat.* 
He  died  on  Nov.  28, 1 695.  F^tis,  in  his  '  Biogra- 
phic universelle  des  Mu&iciens '  gives  a  list  of  hia 
works  extending  to  no  less  thui  44  items.  A. 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  of  his  for  two 
choirs  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  Motet 
Society,  and  four  other  pieces  in  the  fltzwiUiam 
music.  [EH.  P.] 

COLOPHONIUM,  the  German  term  for  the 
rosin  used  for  fiddle  bows,  firom  MoXotpca^ia,  bo 
called  because  the  best  rosin  came  from  Colo- 
phon, in  Asia  Minor,  the  same  place  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  imprints  of  early  books,  and  has 
thus  left  a  double  mark  on  modem  times.  In 
French,  Cohpkane  is  the  term  used.  [G.] 

COLORATUR.  Vocal  music  coloured,  that 
is,  ornamented,  by  runs  and  rapid  passages  or 
divisions,  where  each  syllable  of  the  words  has 
two  or  more  notes  to  it.  It  is  what  the  old  school 
called '  figurato* — figured.  Cdoratur  may  be  em- 
ployed in  slow  or  &st  ain*,  plaintive  or  passion- 
ate. Almost  all  the  great  airs  contain  examples  of 
it.    The  following  example  firom  the  Messiah : — 


contains  both  plain  and  coloratur  passages.  Oil 
the  other  hand,  'How  beautiful  are  the  feet* 
(Messiah),  or  *  Hear  ye,  Israel*  (Elijah),  are  not 
coloratur  songs.  Nor  are  passages  in  which 
each  note  has  its  syllable,  as  in  Schumann's 
'Die  Rose,  die  Lilie,  or  Mozart's  'La  piocina' 
(Madamina),  however  rapid  they  may  be.     [G.] 

COLPORTEUR,  LE,  ou  l'enfant  du  boobb- 
BON,  lyric  drama  in  3  acts ;  words  by  Planard, 
music  by  Onslow ;  produced  in  Paris  Nov.  2  a, 
1827.  Given  at  Drury  Lane  aa  'The  Emissary; 
or,  the  Revolt  of  Moscow,'  May  13,  1831.  The 
overture  was  formerly  a  favourite  at  nlassiral 
concerts.  [G.] 

(X)LTELLINI.  Celestb,  bom  at  Leghorn 
1 764,  death  uncertain ;  daughter  of  a  poet  and 
a  celebrated  singo*,  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Naples  in  1781.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II  en- 
gaged her  for  the  Opera  at  Vienna  in  x  783,  and 
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she  did  not  retnm  to  Ni4>le8  till  1790.  She 
married  a  French  merchant  named  M^rioofre« 
and  retired  from  the  stage  in  1795.  Her  voice 
was  a  mezzo-soprano,  and  she  exceed  in  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiment.  Paisiello  wrote  his  '  Nina* 
for  her,  and  on  one  occasion  as  she  was  singing 
the  air  '  II  mio  ben  quando  yerrik  f  a  lady  among 
the  audience  burst  into  tears,  crying  aloud  *  Si, 
si,  lo  riredrai  il  tuo  lindoro.*  [M.0. 0.] 

COMBINATION  PEDALS  (PSdales  de  com- 
hinaiion)  are  an  ingenious  modem  French  inven- 
tion originating  wiUi  the  eminent  firm  of  Cavaill^- 
Col.  Instead  of  operating  upon  the  draw-stops 
they  act  upon  the  wind-supply,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  great  organ  contains,  say, 
twelve  stops.  The  fint  four  (x-4)  will  be  placed 
on  one  sound-board;  the  next  four  (5-8)  on  a 
second ;  and  the  remaining  four  (9-1 2)  on  a  third 
sound-board.  Each  sound-board  receives  its  wind- 
supply  through  its  own  separate  wind-trunk,  and 
in  that  wind-trunk  is  a  ventil  which  when  open 
allows  the  wind  to  reach  the  sound-board,  and 
when  closed  intercepts  it ;  which  ventil  the  or- 
ganist controls  by  means  of  a  pedal.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  ventil  system  are,  first,  that 
instead  of  the  stops  coming  into  use  in  certain 
fixed  and  invariable  groups,  any  special  combi- 
nation can  be  first  preparod  on  the  three  sound- 
boards, and  then  be  brought  into  use  or  silenced 
at  the  right  moment  by  simply  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  wind.  Moreover  their  action  is 
absolutely  noiseless,  as  it  consists  in  merely  open- 
ing or  closing  a  valve,  instead  of  shifting  a 
number  of  long  wooden  sliders  to  and  fro.  The 
objection  has  been  raised,  that  in  the  ventil 
system  the  stops  no  longer  'register'  what  is 
about  to  be  heard ;  and  the  extreme  case  is  dted 
that  every  stop  in  the  organ  may  be  drawn,  and 
yet  no  sound  respond  to  the  touch  if  the  ventils 
be  closed.  [E.J.H.] 

COME  SOPRA,  'as  above' ;  when  a  passage 
or  section  is  repeated,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
reoomposing^  reprinting,  or  recopying. 

COMES,  Juan  Baftista,  bom  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia  about  1560 ;  Chapel -master  of 
the  Cathedral  and  of  the  Church  del  Patriaroa 
at  Valencia.  His  compositions,  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent, are  to  be  found  mainly  at  Valencia  and 
in  the  Escurial.  Eslava  in  his  '  Lira  sacra*  pub- 
lishes a  set  of  Christmas  Day  responses  for  tnree 
choirs  in  twelve  parts,  which  amply  justify 
Comes*  reputation  in  Spain.  [M. C.C.J 

COMETTANT,  Osoab,  bom  at  Bordeaux, 
April  18,  1819,  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  Nov.  1839,  where  he  studied  under  Elwart 
and  Carafift  till  the  end  of  43.  He  first  became 
known  as  a  pianist,  and  as  the  author  of  a 
number  of  pieces  for  that  instrument,  duets  for 
piano  and  violin,  as  well  as  songs  and  choruses, 
fle  also  came  forward  as  a  writer,  and  soon 
obtained  reputation  as  the  musical  critic  of  the 
'Si^le,*  with  which  he  is  still  oonneoted  (1877). 
Comettant  has  an  easy,  humorous,  brilliant 
style ;  he  is  a  great  traveller,  and  has  published 
» large  number  of  books  on  yarioos  sabjeoti  which 
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are  both  instractive  and 
his  musical  works,  the  folld 
most  important :  —  Trois 
(Paris  1858);  La  Propri^td  1 
(Paris  1858)  ;  Histoire  d*u 
I9^me  Si^e  (Paris  i860) — a 
Sax,  and  defence  of  his  claims; 
Musidens  (Paris  i86a) — a  collection  of  luitdes 
originally  published  in  the  'Sifecle*;  Le  Dane- 
mark  tel  qu'il  est  (Paris  1865) ;  La  Musique,  les 
Musiciens,  et  les  Instruments  de  musique  chez  les 
differents  peuples  du  monde  (Paris  1809) — an  im- 
portant work,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1867;  Les  Musiciens,  les  Philo- 
sophes,  et  les  Graiet^  de  la  Musique  en  chifiVes 
(Paris  1870) — a  polemical  treatise.  [G.C.] 

COMIC  OPERA.  Opera  has  in  recent  times 
been  cultivated  more  or  less  successfully  by  every 
people  having  any  claim  to  be  called  musical. 
The  particular  branch  of  it  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  artide,  as  it  originated,  so  it  has  attained 
its  highest  development,  among  the  French.  In 
the  dramas  with  music  of  the  Trouvbres  of  the 
13th  century  we  find  at  least  the  germ  of  '  opera 
comique*;  and  in  one  of  them,  'Li  Gieus  de 
Robin  et  de  Marion,'  of  Adam  de  la  Hale, 
which  has  reached  us  intact,  an  example  of  its 
dass  of  great  interest,  whether  regarded  from 
a  literary  or  a  musical  point  of  view.  The 
renascence  of  'opera  comique*  in  France  dates 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  is 
attributable  in  great  part  to  the  decline  in  popu- 
larity of  the  style  of  Lully  and  his  imitators. 
In  his  *  Parall^le  des  Italiens  et  des  FrauQais,  en 
oe  qui  regarde  la  musique  et  les  opera,' — the  re- 
sult of  a  visit  to  Naples,  the  school  of  which 
under  Aleesandro  Scarlatti  had  already  given 
earnest  of  its  future  supremacy — ^the  Abb6  Fran* 
9ois  Raguenet  first  gave  utterance  to  the  extent 
of  this  decline  in  the  year  170a.  Some  years 
prior  to  this  publication  d'Allard  and  Vander- 
berg,  proprietors  of  'marionette*  or  puppet  the- 
atres, had  introduced  music  into  their  perform* 
ances  at  the  '  Foire  St.  Crermain*  with  such 
success  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Lully,  who 
obtained  an  order  forbidding  the  performance  of 
vocal  music  in  the  marionette  theatre,  and  re- 
ducing the  orchestra  to  four  stringed  instruments 
and  an  oboe.  Moreover  the  entrepreneurs  of 
the  'Com^e  Fran9aise,'  on  whose  domain  the 
marionettes  would  seem  considerably  to  have 
encroached,  obtained  another  order  forbidding 
even  speech  in  their  representations.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  two  ingenious  playwrights,  Chaillot 
and  Remy,  the  difficulty  created  by  these  orders 
was  in  some  sort  met  by  fumislung  each  per- 
former with  a  placard  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  words  he  would  or  should  have  uttered  under 
other  circumstances.  These  placards,  of  necessity 
large,  being  found  to  impede  the  action  and  even 
sight  of  the  performers,  their  'parts*  were  subse- 
quently appended  to  the  scene.  The  utterance, 
musiciU  or  other,  of  the  songs  of  which  these 
were  largely  made  up,  though  forbidden  to  the 
actors  were  not  unallowable  for  the  audience, 
who,  perfectly  liBuniliar  with  th^  airs  io  which 
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(Tatideville-'wiae)  they  hid  been  written,  took  on 
ihemHelyee  this  portion  of  the  dumb  acton' 
duties— doubtless  with  sufficient  spirit  and  in- 
tensity.  The  popularity  of  these  performances, 
which,  in  spite  or  because  of  the  restrictions 
upon  them,  increased  day  by  day,  eventually 
brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
would-be  monopolists  of  speech  and  song  and  the 
'marionettes.'  In  1716  Catherine  Vanderberg, 
then  directress,  obtained  a  lioenoe  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  dramatic  pieces  interspersed  with 
singing  and  dancing,  and  accompanied  by  instra- 
ments,  to  which  the  '  name  '  op^ra  oomiqne*  was 
given,  and  has  since  inFrance  always  been  applied. 

Meanwhile  the  numerous  alninni  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  of  whose  existence  the  Abb^ 
Baffuenet  had  first  made  his  countrymen  aware, 
had  been  continuing  the  important  work,  ini- 
tiated by  the  Florentine  Academy  a  century 
earlier,  of  cultivating  and  refining  musical  ex- 
pression— ^the  widest  sphere  for  whose  exercise  is 
unquestionably  the  musical  drama.  As  among 
the  French  'opera  eomiqiu,*  so  among  the 
Italians  '  opera  ovffa,*  took  root  and  flourished, 
though  restricted  for  a  long  time  to  short  pieces 
of  one  act  only,  which  were  ffiven  (as  'diver- 
tissements* continued  to  be  tiU  our  own  time) 
between  the  acts  of  'opere  serie.'  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  (it  still  keeps  the  stage), 
the  '  Serva  Padrona*  of  Peigolesi,  was  produced 
in  Paris  by  French  perfonners  in  1746 — ten 
years  afber  the  untimely  death  of  its  composer — 
with  favour,  but  without  any  perceptible  effect 
on  the  French  taste.  But  its  second  production, 
in  1753,  resulted  in  bringing  the  new  Italian 
and  the  old  French  tastes  into  direct  and  fierce 
antaffonism.  Among  the  leaders  in  this  war, 
of  which  that  of  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinnists 
was  but  a  cotitinuation,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  who 
indulged  his  love  of  paradox  to  the  extent  of 
endeavouring  to  prove  that,  the  French  lan- 
guage being  incapable  of  association  with  music, 
IVench  music  was  and  always  must  be  non- 
existent. Bou8seau*s  practical  commentary  on 
this  tibesis  was  the  subsequent  and  very  suooess- 
ful  production  of '  Le  Devin  du  Village.' 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  comic 
opera  has  everywhere  divided  with  serious  the 
attention  and  affection  alike  of  composers  and 
audiences.  Amonff  every  people  cultivating  mu- 
sical drama  it  has  had  its  creators  and  adimrers. 
The  conditions  of  comic  opera  in  Italy  and 
France,  where  it  has  as  yet  taken  the  deepest 
root  and  branched  out  most  luxuriantly,  have 
remained  unchanged  sinoe  its  first  growth  in 
either  country.  In  the  former  the  dialogfue  of 
opera  is  still  uttered  nraaieaUy ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  for  the  most  part  spoken.  A  class  of  oon»- 
dian  has  conseouently  been  formed,  and  indeed 
brought  to  perfection,  in  France,  which  has  no 
existence  in  Italy — a  class  formed  of  actors,  and 
therefore  on  the  French  stage  speakers,  who  are 
also  not  unfipequently  singers  of  considerable,  and 
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indeed  very  oonoderable^  skilL  On  the  Italian 
stage  the  singling  actor  never  speaks.  The 
prog^ress  therefore  of  comic  opera  in  the  direction 
it  h»B  taken  in  France  has  in  Italy  been  impos- 
sible; and  whether  from  this  or  some  other 
cause  productiveness  in  this  delightful  form  of 
art  on  the  part  of  Italian  composers  may  be  said 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  More  than  sixty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  production  of  'II  Bar> 
biere,*  thirty  since  that  of  'Don  Pasquale.' 
Moreover  8<Hne  of  the  best  modem  works  of  this 
class,  whether  by  Italian  or  other  composers, 
have  been  formed  on  the  French  model  and  first 
produced  on  the  French  stage.  '  Le  Comte  O17* 
of  Bossini,  and  *  La  Fille  du  B^giment'  of  Doni- 
setti,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  French 
operas.  The  present  undiiputed  representative 
of  Italian  muncal  drama,  Verdi,  made  some  ex- 
periments in  opera  buffs  at  the  outset  of  his 
career;  but  with  sudh  small  success  as  to  have 
discouraged  him  from  renewing  them.       [J.  H.3 

COMMA.  A  comma  is  a  very  minute  interval 
of  sound,  the  difference  resulting  firom  the  prooeesorf 
tuning  up  by  several  steps  firom  one  note  to  another 
in  two  different  ways.    There  are  two  commas. 

I.  The  common  comma  ii  found  by  tuning  up 
fbur  perfect  fifths  firom  a  fixed  note,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  two  octaves  and  a  major  third  on  the 
other,  which  ostensibly  produce  the  same  note, 
thus — 


or  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  lowest  note  by  «  for  each  fifth,  by  2  for 
each  octave,  and  by  \  for  the  perfect  third. 
The  result  in  each  case  will  be  found  to  be 
different,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  two  sounds 
are  found  by  the  latter  process  to  be  in  the  ratio 
of  80  :  81.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
acomma. 

2,  The  comma  maxima,  or  Pythagorean  comma* 
is  the  difference  resulting  firom  the  process  fk 
tu]]ing  up  twelve  perfect  fifths  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  corresponding  number  of  octaves  on  the 
other ;  or,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  the  lowest  note  by  |for  every  fifth,  and 
by  a  for  every  octeve.  The  difference  will 
appear  in  the  vibration  of  the  two  notes  thus 
obtained  in  the  ratio  of  524,388  :  551,441,  or 
nearly  80: 81  091 5. 

Ower  commas  may  be  found  by  analogous 
processes,  but  the  above  two  are  the  only  cums 
UBUiJly  taken  account  of.  [C.H.H.P.] 

COMMANO,  GiOYANNi  GnTBEFra,  an  ItaHan 
basso,  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Hand^'s 
nrmpany  ixL  I73X»  Ke  'Sanff  the  part  of  the 
Mago,  originaUy  intended^for  a  tenor,  in  the 
revival  of  'Binaldo*  in  that  year;  and  that  of 
Timagene  in  'Poro.'  His  name  does  not  occur 
again.  [J.M.] 

COMMEB»  Franz,  b<Nm  Jan.  23,  1813,  at 
Cologne,  a  puml  of  Joseph  Klein,  Leibl,  Bimgen- 
hagen,  A.W.Baohy  andA.B.Marx;  librarian  to 
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the  'Eonigliohe  Mnsik-Iiutitut/  choir-maffter  at 
the  CaUioUc  ohurcli  of  St.  Hedwig  m  Berlin 
(1846),  member  of  the  *  Akademie  der  Kfinste,* 
and  joint-founder  with  Theodor  Eullak  of  the 
Berlin  'Ton-Kilnstler-Verein.*  He  ia  best  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  following  important  works : — 
'Collectio  operum  mnsicorom  Batavormn  saeculi 
XVi;  13  vols.;  •MuBica  sacra  XVI,  XVII, 
saectdorum/  15  vols.,  containing  organ-pieces, 
masses  and  motets  for  men's  Yoioes  and  full  choir ; 
'Ck>llection  decompositions  pour  Torgue  des 
XVI,  XVII,  XVrrt  sifecles,'  6  parts.  'Cantica 
sacra . . .  aus  den  XVI-XVIII  Jahrh.'  2  vols. 
Commer  has  also  composed  some  church  music, 
Lieder  and  dances  for  pianoforte.  [A.  M.] 

COMMON  TIME.  The  rhythm  of  two  or 
four  beats  in  a  bar,  also  called  Equal  time. 
According  to  the  method  of  teaching  usually 
observed  in  England,  common  time  is  divided 
into  two  kinds,  Simple  and  Compound,  Simple 
common  time  including  all  rhythms  of  two  or 
four  in  a  biur,  except  those  in  which  the  'measure 
note,'  or  equivalent  of  a  beat,  is  dotted ;  while  a 
rhy^m  of  two  or  four  beats,  each  of  which  is 
dotted  and  therefore  divisible  into  tliree,  in  called 
Compound  common  time.  Thus  4-4  time  or 
four  crochets  in  a  bar,  and  a-4  or  two  crochets, 
are  simple  conmion  times;  while  6-4  or  six 
crochets,  6-8  or  six  quavers,  and  ia-8  or  twelve 
quavers,  are  compound  common,  because  though 
the  ntunber  of  beats  hi  a  bar  is  even,  each  beat 
is  of  the  value  of  three  crochets  or  quavers  re- 
spectively, and  may  be  expressed  by  a  dotted 
note.  A  better  and  more  logical  method  is  that 
taught  in  Germany,  by  which  all  ihythms  are 
divided  into  Equal  and  Unequal,  that  is  having 
two  or  three  beats  as  a  foundation,  and  each  of 
these  again  into  Simple  and  Compound;  simple 
rhythms  beii^  such  as  have  either  two  or  three 
beats  in  a  bar,  the  first  alone  aceonted,  and  com- 
pound rhythms  those  in  which  each  bar  is  made 
up  of  two  or  more  bars  of  simple  time,  and 
which  have  therefore  two  or  more  accents,  the 
first  being  the  strongest.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
aoeording  to  this  system,  4-4  time,  which  we 
call  simple  common  time,  will  be  considered  as 
compound  common,  being  made  up  of  two  bars 
of  a-4  time,  just  as  6-8  is  compound  common, 
being  made  np  of  t^o  bars  of  3-8  time.  And 
this  plan  has  tiie  advantage  that  it  allows  for  the 
secondary  accent  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
third  beat  of  a  bar  of  4-4  tmie,  but  which  is  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  theory  that  the  time  is  simple. 

Although  the  term  common  time  is  generally 
i^lied  to  all  equal  rhythms,  it  properly  belongs 
only  to  that  of  ibur  crochets  in  a  bar,  the  tempo 
orainario  of  the  Italians,  denoted  by  the  sign 
C>  which  is  a  modernized  form  of  the  semi- 
cirde  Q  of  the  ancient  'measured  music,'  in 
which  it  signified  the  so-called  *tempus  imper- 
fectum'  or  division  of  a  breve  into  two  semi- 
breves^  in  contradistinction  to  'tempus  per- 
tectum*  in  which  the  breve  was  worth  three. 
Another  relio  of  the  ancient  time4agnatures 
which  is  of  im|)ortanoe  in  modem  mnsio  ia  the 
sign  of  ittxe  'daminutio  simplex,'  which  was  a 
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semicirole  crossed  by  a  vertical  line  (I ,  and  indi- 
cated a  double  rate  of  speed,  breves  being  sung 
as  semibreves,  semibreves  as  minims,  and  so  on. 
The  modem  form  of  this  sign^  0,  has  much  the 
same  signification,  and  indicates  the  time  called 
'alia  bfeve,'  or  two  minims  in  a  bar  in  quick 
tempo.    [SeeBBEVB.]  [F.T.] 

COMMUNION  SERVICE.  The  ancient 
counterpart  of  the  English  Communion  Service,  the 
Mass,  has  always  been  looked  upon  by  those  who 
have  held  music  to  be  an  important  part  of  wor- 
ship as  a  fit  opportunity  for  displajing  the  grand- 
est resources  of  musical  effect.  The  magiuficenfe 
works  which  have  been  jvoduoed  by  great  masten 
for  the  use  of  the  Boman  church  are  well  known 
to  musicians,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which 
this  ia  not  the  place  to  discuss,  the  English  Com- 
munion Service  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  though 
the  words  available  for  musical  piurposes  are  al- 
most the  same.  Most  of  those  remarkable  com* 
|X)ser8  who  wrot^  the  music  for  the  English  services 
m  the  early  days  of  the  Befoimation  have  been  fiir 
less  liberal  of  their  attention  to  this  than  to  the 
ordinary  Morning  and  Evening  Servioefl,  having 
been  content  to  write  music  monely  for  the  Creed 
and  the  Kyiie,  and  sometimes  the  Sanotus.  This 
was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the  compUers 
of  the  service,  nor  was  it  the  idea  of  Marbeck,  who 
adapted  the  first  music  fi)r  it.  In  the  first  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI  the  Conmiunion  Service  was 
ordered  to  be  introduced  by  an  '  Introit,'  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Western  church, 
which  was  sung  to  a  chant.  This  injunction  was 
omitted  in  later  editions^  but  the  custom  of  singing 
while  the  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar  still  continues, 
though  there  is  no  rubrical  direction  for  it.  At 
one  time  it  became  custonuoy  to  sin^  a  Sanctus, 
but  that  seems  to  be  growing  into  dLsfavour  at 
thepresent  time. 

liie  Offertory  sentences  were  cmlered  to  be  said 
or  sung,  and  for  them  also  there  is  music  in  Mar- 
beck,  but  none  in  later  oomposers  of  the  early 
period,  probably  because  the  word  'sung'  was 
afterwards  struck  out  of  the  rubric,  and  the  sen- 
tences ordered  to  be  read  by  the  priest — an  order 
which  does  not  now  prevent  their  being  sung  by 
the  choir  in  many  churches  after  the  manner  of 
an  anthem.    The  Eyrie  which  fioUows  each  com-  -1 
mandment  is  almost  universally  sung  wherever'   \ 
there  is  any  music  in  the  service  at  aU,  and  the     \ 
settings  of  it  are  £Ehirly  innumerable.    Many  at-   *-■ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  repetitions  by  setting'each  to  different  music, 
by  varying  the  harmonies  of  a  common  melody,  or 
by  alternating  harmony  and  unison  of  the  voices. 
The  latter  probably  best  hits  the  desired  mean 
between  musical  effect  and  comprehensibility. 

The  Creed  has  invited  most  composers  who 
have  written  for  the  service  at  all.  Marbeck's 
setting  of  it  with  the  '  Gloria  in  excelsis '  is  the 
freest  and  most  musical  of  all  his  arrangement. 
[Cbebd.]  With  the  Creed  most  frequency  ends 
the  musical  part  of  the  service,  probably  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  very  general  prejudice 
against  unconfirmed  choir-boys  being  present  at 
the  celebration.    Hence  also  there  is  not  mndb, 
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music  written  for  the  latter  part,  though  Marbock's 
and  Tallis*8  settings  go  throughout  the  service  to 
the  end.  Marbeck's  work  embraces  a  good  deal 
which  is  not  sung  now,  such  as  the  versicles  with 
which  the  Post  Communion  used  to  begin,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  which  used  to  follow  them,  atid  now 
begins  the  Poet  Communion,  the  versicles  havii^ 
been  removed.  But  though  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
still  retained,  it  is  not  customary  to  sing  it  as  used 
to  be  done  in  the  Roman  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  English  church.  Marbeck's  setting  of  it  is  to 
what  is  called  a  varied  descant,  and  the  chants 
for  the  versicles  are  most  of  them  drawn  firom  old 
Roman  antiphonaria.  The  Sanctus  has  been  more 
frequently  set  than  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  probaUy 
because  it  was,  as  before  mentioned,  used  out  of  its 
proper  place  while  the  choir-boys  were  still  in 
church. 

In  the  primitive  church  it  waa  customaiy  to 
sing  a  psalm  while  the  people  were  conmiuni- 
eating.  It  was  called  'communip.'  The  psahn 
'  O  taste  and  see '  was  so  sung  in  the  churches  of 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  this 
custom  was  ordered  to  be  preserved,  but  the  in- 
junction was  afterwards  removed.      [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

COMPASS,  from  the  Latin  compatsus,  *a 
circle,'  designates  the  range  of  notes  of  any  voice 
or  instrument  as  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
extreme  sounds  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  compass  of  the  various  instruments  which 
are  in  use  in  modem  music  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names;  but  it  may  be  said  gen- 
erally that  it  is  limited  in  the  direction  of  the 
bass,  but  often  varies  in  the  direction  of  the  treble 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  player,  except  in 
instruments  of  fixed  intonation. 

The  compass  of  a  modem  orchestra  is  gene- 
rally from  about  the  lowest  ^  £ 
note  of  the  double  basses  to 
about  £  in  altissimo,  which 
can  be  taken  by  the  violin  if 
properly  led  up  to.                            -r  ^ 

The  compass  of  voices  for  choras  purposes  is 
from  F  below  the  bass  stave  to  A  above  the 
treble  stave.  Solos  are  not  often  written  above 
C  in  alt,  except  for  special  singers ;  as  the  part  of 
Astrafiammante  in  Mozart's  *  Zauberflote,'  which 
was  written  for  Josepha  Hofer,  his  sister-in-law, 
and  goes  up  to  F  in  altissimo.    [See  Agujari.] 

The  compass  of  voices  varies  much  in  different 
dimatee.  In  Russia  there  are  said  to  be  basses 
of  extraordinary  depth,  capable  of  taking  the  F 
an  8ve  below  the  bass  stave.  Basses  are  not 
often  heard  in  England  who  can  go  below  lower  C, 
which  is  a  fifth  above  that.  [C.H.H.P.] 

COMPARE,  L0T8ET,  eminent  contrapuntist  of 
the  15th  century,  chorister,  canon,  and  chancellor 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Quentin,  where  he  was 
buried  1518.    In  Crespel's  lament  on  the  death 
of  Okeghem  he  is  mentioned  among  the  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  the  latter— 
'Agrioola»  Verbonnet,  Priwis, 
Josquin  dee  Pr^,  Gaspord,  Brmnel,  Comp^, 
Ne  paries  plus  de  joyeulx  chants,  ne  ris, 
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Mais  composes  un  ne  rioorderis, 
Pour  lamenter  ndtre  maistre  et  bon  p^re.* . 
His  reputation  stood  high  with  the  oontrapontistf 
of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  age,  and  it  is 
amply  sustained  by  the  few  compositions  which 
are  known  to  be  lus.  These  are,  two  motets  in 
Petruccio  di  Fossombrone's  '  Motetti  XXXIII' ; 
a  I  compositions  in  Petruocio's  'Harmonice  Mu- 
sices  Odhecaton* ;  two  songs  in  Petracdo's  col- 
lection of  'Frottole';  an  'Asperges*  and  a 
•Credo,'  both  i  4,  in  Petroccio's  'Fragmenta 
^Jissarum' ;  a  motet  *0  bone  Jeeu,'  signed  simply 
Loyset,  in  Petracdo's  'Motetti  deUa  Corona'; 
some  motets  in  the  collection  'Trium  vocum 
Cantiones'  (Nurembeig,  1541),  and,  finally,  a 
curious  five-part  motet,  now  in  the  Pope's  Cbk^d, 
in  which  the  tenor  and  second  alto  sing  '  Fora 
pessima  devoravit  filium  meum  Joseph,'  while  the 
treble,  first  alto,  and  bass  are  recounting  the  in- 
juries received  by  Pope  Julius  II  firom  Louis  XII 
of  France.  Comp^  has  been  confounded  with 
Piston,  who  had  the  same  Christian  name— 
Loyset,  a  diminutive  of  Louis.  The  confusion 
arises  from  the  practice  of  the  earlv  masters,  of 
signing  their  oompositionB  with  tne  Christian 
name  alone.  [M.  C.  C] 

COMPOSITION  means  literally  'putting  to- 
gether,' and  is  now  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
the  invention  of  musio— a  novelist  or  a  poet 
being  never  spoken  of  as  a  composer  except  by 
way  of  analogy,  but  a  producer  of  music  being 
almost  invariably  designated  by  that  title. 
'Gedichtet,'  says  Beethoven,  'oder  wie  man 
sagt,  componirt*  (Briefe,  Nohl,  no.  200).  As 
far  as  the  construction  of  a  whole  movement 
from  the  original  ideas  is  concerned  the  word  is 
perhaps  not  ill  adapted,  but  for  the  ideas  them- 
selves nothing  could  be  more  inappropriate.  For 
the  mysterious  process  of  originating  them  the 
word  'invention  seems  more  suitable,  but  even 
that  does  not  at  all  describe  it  with  certainty.  It 
is  the  fruit  sometimes  of  concentration  and  some- 
times of  accident ;  it  can  hardly  be  forced  with 
success,  though  very  ingenious  imitations  of  other 
peoples'  ideas  to  be  made  to  look  like  new  may 
be  arrived  at  by  practice  and  the  habitual  study 
of  existing  music.  Nevertheless  the  title  of  com- 
poser, though  only  half  applicable,  is  an  honour^ 
able  one,  and  those  who  do  put  together  other 
people's  ideas  in  the  manner  which  should  best 
justify  the  title  are  generally  those  who  are 
most  seldom  caUed  by  it.  [C.H.H.P.] 

COMPOSITION  PEDALS.  As  up  tovrithin 
the  last  century  English  organs  were  quite  un- 
provided with  pedals,  the  notes  required  to  be 
played  had  to  be  lowered  exclusively  by  the 
fingers  of  the  two  huids ;  and  as  a  hand  could 
rarely  be  spared  for  changing  the  combination  of 
stops  during  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  music, 
the  same  stops  that  were  prepared  previously  to 
its  commencement  had  generally  to  be  adhered 
to  throughout.  When  the  instrument  had  two 
manuals  of  ftdl  compass,  as  was  the  case  with  aB 
the  most  complete  examples,  a  change  frton  fwU 
to  piano,  and  back,  was^^raoticable,  and  r^ire- 
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sentod  almost  the  fall  amotmt  of  oontrart  then 
available ;  and  the  departments  which  are  now 
called  the  'great*  and  'choir'  organs  were 
then  not  unfirequently  named  from  this  circmn- 
Btanoe  the  'loud'  and  the  'soft*  organs.  When 
the  organ  possessed  but  one  complete  manual, 
the  means  for  even  this  relief,  either  by  change 
of  row  of  keys  or  shifting  of  stops  by  the  hands, 
were  not  readily  presented;  and  this  difficulty 
pointed  to  the  necessity  for  some  contrivance  for 
obtaining  it  by  the  foot ;  and  the  invention  of 
the  *  shifting  movement,'  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  result. 

Father  Smith's  smaller  organs,  generally  con* 
sisting  of  a  Great  manual  of  full  compass  and  an 
echo  to  middle  O,  were  usually  supphed  with  an 
appliance  of  this  kind.  On  depressing  the  con- 
trolling pedal  all  the  stops  smaller  than  the 
principal,  including  the  reed,  were  silenced ;  and 
on  letting  it  rise  they  again  sounded,  or  at  least 
BO  many  of  them  as  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  drawn.  The  pedal  was  hitched  down  when 
in  use,  and  when  released  the  sliders  were  drawn 
back  into  position  by  strong  springs. 

Shifting  movements  remained  in  use  for  small 
organs  up  to  the  oommencement  of  the  present 
centuiy,  about  which  time  they  were  superseded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bishop's  invention  called  '  Com- 
position Pedals,*  in  which  the  contending  springs 
were  done  away  with,  and  the  stops  were  left  to 
remain  as  the  pedal  arranged  them  until  another 
pedal,  or  a  hand,  made  a  readjustment.  We 
can  now  say  a '  hand,'  because  a  few  years  before 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Bishop's  appliances  pedals 
for  drawing  down  the  lower  notes  of  the  manuals 
had  been  added  to  English  organs,  so  that  a 
hand  oould  be  spared  for  the  above  purpose. 

Composition  pedals  were  of  two  kinds — eingle- 
action  and  double  action;  but  the  latter  only 
are  now  made.  A  'single-action'  would  either 
throw  out  or  draw  in  given  stops,  but  would  not 
do  both.  A  'double-action'  composition  pedal 
will  not  only  draw  out  a  given  number  of  stops — 
we  will  suppose  the  first  four — but  will  draw  in 
all  but  the  same  four.  [E.  J.  H.] 

COMPOUND  TIME.  A  rhythm  formed  by 
the  c(Hnbination  of  two,  three,  or  four  bars  of 
simple  time.  The  compound  times  most  used 
are  as  follows : — 

Compound  Common  Times. 
6-S  formed  of  two  bars  of  3-8  time. 
<5-4        »  ,f        3-4    « 

ia-8        „         four    „       3-8    „ 

Compound  Triple  Times, 
9-8  formed  of  three  bars  of  3-8  time. 
9-4  $f  if  3-4     »» 

To  these  may  be  added  4-4  time,  which  is 
made  up  of  two  bars  of  a -4  time,  and  in  Ger- 
many is  always  dassed  with  the  compound 
times.  In  England  however  it  is  more  often 
lulled  simple  time,  those  rhythms  only  being  con- 
sidered as  compound,  in  which  each  beat  is  divi- 
sible into  three  parts.  [See  Common  Time.]  [F.T.] 
COMTE  ORY,  LE,  an  opera  in  two  acts; 
libretto  in  French  by  Scribe  and  Delestre-Poirson, 
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music  by  Boesini;  produced  at  the  Acad^mie 
Boyale,  Aug.  ao,  1828.  Neither  libretto  nor 
music  were  new ;  the  former  was  an  adaptation 
of  a  piece  produced  by  the  same  authors  1 2  years 
before,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  music  had 
been  written  for  *  II  viaggio  &  Reims,'  an  opera 
composed  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  '  Le 
Comte  Ory'  was  first  performed  in  England  by 
a  French  company  (Mr.  Mitchell)  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  June  ao,  1849.  [G.] 

CONACHER  &  Co.  established  an  organ 
factory  at  Huddersfield  in  1854.  Out  of  a  list 
of  upwards  of  400  organs  built  or  enlarged  by 
them,  we  may  quote  tiiose  of  the  parish  church, 
Huddersfield,  St.  Michael's.  Hulme,  near  Man- 
chester, Glasgow  University,  and  the  Catholio 
cathedral,  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  [V.  de  P.] 

CON  BRIO,  'with  life  and  fire.'  Allegro  con 
brio  was  a  favourite  tempo  with  Bee^oven; 
hardly  one  of  his  earlier  works  but  has  an 
example  or  two  of  it,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
overture  op.  124,  and  in  the  last  piano  sonata. 
The  most  notable  instances  are  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  Eroica  and  the  C  minor,  and  the 
ilnale  of  the  No.  7  symphonies.  Mendelssohn, 
on  the  other  hand,  rardy  if  ever  employs  it. 
His  &vuurite  quick  tempo  is  Allegro  molto  or 
di  molto.  [G.] 

CON  SPIRITO,  'with  spirit*;  an  indication 
oftener  found  in  Haydn  and  Mozart  than  in 
later  compositions.  [G.] 

CONCENTORES  SODALES,  established  in 
June  1798,  and  to  some  extent  the  revival 
of  an  association  formed  in  1790  by  Dr.  Call- 
cott.  Dr.  Cooke,  and  others.  For  that  society 
Dr.  Callcott  wrote  his  glee  'Peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  heroes,'  and  Robert  Cooke  'No 
riches  from  his  scanty  store.'  After  its  dis- 
solution the  want  of  such  an  association  was 
greatly  felt,  and  in  1798  Mr.  Horsley  pro- 
posed to  Dr.  Callcott  the  formation  of  the 
'Concentores  Sodalee.'  The  first  meeting  was 
held  on  June  9,  at  the  Buffido  Tavern,  Blooms- 
buiT,  and  was  attended  by  Dr.  Callcott,  R. 
Cooke,  J.  Bring,  J.  Horsfall,  W.  Horsley,  and 
S.  Webbe,  jun.  Among  the  early  members 
were  S.  Webbe,  sen.,  Linley,  and  Bartleman, 
Harrison,  Greatorex,  Spofforth,  etc.  Each  mem- 
ber who  was  a  composer  contributed  a  new  canon 
on  the  day  of  his  presidency.  In  the  Additional 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  37,693,  is  the 
programme  of  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  1802.  The 
society  began  to  decline  about  181  a,  and  it  was 
decided  to  dissolve  it.  In  May  181 7,  at  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  at  which  Attwood, 
EUiott,  Horsley,  Linley,  and  Spofforth  were  pre- 
sent, it  was  resolved  to  re^etaolish  it,  with  this 
difierence  —  that  no  one  should  be  a  member 
who  was  not  practising  composition  and  did  not, 
previous  to  his  ballo^  produce  a  work  in  at 
least  four  parts.  The  original  members  were 
soon  joined  by  Evans,  W.  Hawes,  T.F.  Walnusley, 
and  Smart,  and  later  by  Bishop,  Goss,  Jolly, 
and  Attwood.  The  associates  included  King, 
Leete,  Terrail,  and  Sale.   The  members  took  the 
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diair  by  turns,  and  ih/o  diairmaA  fbr  the  erefling 
usually  produoad  a  new  canon  which  was  followed 
by  glees  of  his  own  composition,  and  a  madrigal 
or  some  vocal  work.  As  an  illus^uticm  of  the 
programmes  may  be  cited  that  of  Feb.  13,  1824, 
when  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Goes  presided : — new 
canon,  4  in  a,  'Gantate  Domino';  new  glees, 
'While  the  shepherds,'  *My  days  have  been,' 
'When  happy  love,'  'There  is  beauty  on  the 
mountain,'  'Kitty  Fell,'  'Galm  as  yon  stream,' 
'List !  for  the  breeze' ;  glee  by  Spoffbrth,  'Hail, 
smiling  mom.'  The  society  was  dissolved  in 
1847,  when  it  was  resolved  to  present  the  books 
belonging  to  it  to  Gresham  College,  the  wine  to 
the  secretary,  T.  F.  Walmisley.  azid  the  monev  in 
hand  was  spent  on  a  piece  of  plate  for  Mr.  Hors- 
ley,  the  father  of  the  society.  [C.  M.] 

CONCERT.  The  word  was  originally  'con- 
sort ' — as  in  Ecclus.  xxxii.  5,  («  in  Milton  s  lines, 
'  At  a  Solemn  Musick ' — and  meant  the  uxuon  or 
symphony  of  various  instruments  playing  in 
concert  to  one  tune.  A  'ooDBort  of  viols'  in 
the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  was  a  quartet  or 
sestet,  or  other  number  of  stringed  instnunents 
performing  in  concert^concerted  mustC/  From 
this  to  the  accepted  modem  meaning  of  the  term, 
a  musical  performance  of  a  varied  and  miscel- 
laneous programme — for  an  oratorio  can  hardly 
be  accurately  called  a  concert — the  transition  is 
easy.  In  German  the  word  '  Concert '  has  two 
meanings — a  concert  and  a  concerto. 

The  first  concerts  in  London  at  which  there 
was  a  regular  audience  admitted  by  payment 
seem  to  have  been  those  of  John  Bsnister,  be- 
tween 1671  and  78.  They  were  hdd  at  his  house 
in  Whitefriars,  Fleet  Street,  daily  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  admission  was  one  shilling. 
After  Banister's  death,  concerts  were  given  by 
Thos.  Britton, '  the  small-coal  man,'  at  his  house 
In  Clerkenwell,  on  Thuisdays,  subscription  los. 
per  annum,  and  continued  till  his  death  in  1 714. 

By  the  latter  part  of  last  century  the  concerts 
of  London  had  greatly  multiplied,  and  were  given 
periodically  during  the  season  by  the  '  Academy 
of  Antient  Music'  (founded  17 10),  the  'Castle 
Society'  (I7a4\  the  'Concert  of  Antient  Music' 
(1776),  'The  Professional  Concerts'  (1783),  be- 
sides occasional  concerts  of  individual  artists, 
amongst  which  those  of  Salomon  and  Haydn 
were  preeminent  from  1 791  to  95.  In  181 3  the 
Philharmonic  Society  was  founded^  to  give  eight 
concerts  a  year,  and  has  been  followed  in  our 
own  time  by  many  other  enteipxises,  of  which 
the  Musical  Society,  the  New  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts, 
and  the  British  Orchestral  Society,  for  orchestral 
music ;  the  '  Musical  Union,*  the  '  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts,'  and  Charies  HaOe's 
Recitals,  for  chamber  music;  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  Leslie's,  Bamby's,  and  the  Bach  Choir 
for  vocal  music,  have  been  most  prominent  in 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Hulli^'s  four  historical  con- 
certs (1847)  must  not  be  forgotten. 

At  the  present  date,  in  iddition  to  the  esta* 
blished  periodical  concerts  just  named,  there 
were  given  in  the  metropolis  between  March  i 
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and  Jane  ^o,  1877,  no  less  than  386  concerts 
and  recitals  of  individual  artists,  indudiag  tha 
'Wagner  Festival,'  Mr.  Rubinstein's  Redtalo, 
etc.,  etc. 

In  Manchester  tha«  are  the  Gentlemen's  Oon- 
certs  uid  Mr.  Charles  Halle's  Concerts.  In 
Liverpool,  the  Philhamionic.  In  Edinbocj^fa, 
the  Reid  Concert  and  the  Ch<n«l  Union;  in 
Glasgow  the  Choral  Union. 

In  New  York  the  Philharmonic  is  on  the  modd 
of  our  own ;  Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra  gives  peri- 
odical concerts  of  deserved  reputation.  In  Boston 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  for  Oratorios^  and 
the  Harvard  Institute  for  chamber  music,  skze 
the  chief  musical  bodies. 

In  Vienna,  the  concerts  of  the  Tonktmstler- 
Societat  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  insti- 
tution for  periodical  performances*  They  were 
founded  at  the  same  date  with  Banister  s  Coor 
oerts  in  London,  177a.  The  histoiy  of  Concerts  in 
Vienna  has  been  thoroughly  examined  in  Hans- 
lick's  '  Concert'wesen  in  Wien*  (Vienna  1869). 

The  first  of  the  fiunous  Gtewandhaus  Concerts 
of  Leipsic,  which  through  Mendelssohn's  ezax^ 
tions  reached  so  high  a  rank  in  the  mnsio  of 
Europe,  was  held  on  Nov.  25,  1781. 

In  France,  the  'Concerts  Spirituels*  began  ns 
far  back  as  1735,  and  the  concerts  of  the  Con- 
servatoire (SocieU  des  Concerts)  in  1828 ;  tbe 
Concerts  Populaires  (Pasdeloup),  1861,  etc. 

In  Amsterdam,  the  '  Felix  Meritis'  Concerts 
(1780)  are  celebrated  all  over  the  continent. 

The  programme  of  a  miscellaneous  oonoeri  is 
not  less  important  than  the  execution  of  it.  For 
fifty-nine  seasons  the  programme  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  induaed  »  symphonies  and  a 
overtures,  besides  a  concerto,  smd  often  another 
piece  of  full  sonata-form,  with  several  yoonl 
pieces  and  smaller  instrumental  compositions. 
In  187a,  however,  after  Uie  removal  of  the 
concerts  to  St.  James's  Hall,  this  rule  wms 
broken  through,  and  the  programmes  are  now^ 
of  more  reasonable  length.  A  Bvmphonj,  m 
concerto,  and  two  overtures,  besides  less  iae&- 
portant  items,  are  surely  as  much  as  any  tan- 
sical  appetite  can  properly  digest.  Mendelssohn 
somewhere  proposes  to  compose  an  entire  pro- 
gramme, in  which  all  the  pieces  should  naye 
due  relation  to  each  other,  but  he  never  earned 
out  his  intention.  [G.J 

CONCERT-MEISTER,  the  German  teim  &»> 
the  leader,  i.  e.  the  first  of  the  first  violins  in  an 
orchestra,  who  sits  next  the  conductor  and  tran!^ 
mits  his  wishes  to  the  band.  H!e  is,  as  £ar  ss 
any  one  player  can  be,  responsible  for  the  attack, 
the  tempo,  the  nuances  of  the  playing.  Fer> 
dinand  David,  who  was  the  head  of  the  orchestrs 
at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  during  Mendds- 
sohn's  reign,  and  till  his  own  dead,  was  the 
model  concert-meister  of  our  time.  [G.] 

CONCERT-PITCH.  An  absurd  expression, 
meaning  a  pitch  slightly  higher  than  the  ordinary 
pitch,  lued  at  concerts  for  the  sake  of  producing 
Drilliancy  and  effect.  Since  attention  has  be«a 
given  to  the  subject  of  pitch  the  expression  is  or 
ought  to  be  obsoletd.  C^-} 
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CONCERT  SPIRITUEL.  A  great  mnsioal 
imititutdoii  of  France,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  The  Acad^mie  Royale  de  Muaique 
(the  Opera  House)  being  closed  on  the  great  re- 
ligious festivals,  it  occurred  to  Anne  Danioan 
Philidor  to  give  concerts  on  these  occasions  in 
place  of  the  prohibited  performances.  Having  ob- 
tained the  necessary  permission,  Philidor  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Francine,  the  Impresario 
of  the  Opera,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  pay 
1000  irancs  a  year,  and  to  perform  nether  French 
nor  opera  music.  The  first  Concert  Spirituel  ac- 
cordingly took  place  between  6  and  8  p.m.  on 
Sunday  m  Passion  Week,  March  i8, 1725.  The 
pogramme  included  a  Suite  for  violin  and  a 
Capriocio  by  Lalande,  Corelli's  '  Nuit  de  Noel' 
(Concerto  8^  op.  6),  and  a  'Confitebor*  and  'Can- 
tate  Domino*  of  Lalande,  and  the  concert  was 
most  suooesBfiiL  The  number  of  concerts  in  the 
year  never  exceeded  twen^-four.  They  were 
held  in  the  Salle  des  Suissee  of  the  Tuileries,  on 
Purification  Dafj,  Feb.  a ;  Lady  Day,  March.  25  ; 
on  certain  days  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Low 
Sunday  (first  Sunday  after  Easter) ;  Whit  Sun- 
day ;  Corpus  Christi  Sunday  ;  on  Aug.  15,  Sept. 
8,  Nov.  I,  8 ;  Dec.  24,  25 — ^those  being  the  days 
on  which  the  Opera  was  dosed. 

In  1728  Philidor,  having  previously  acquired 
the  right  of  introducing  French  and  opera  music 
into  the  progranmies,  transferred  his  privilege  to 
Simard,  on  an  annual  payment  of  3000  francs, 
and  the  musical  direction  of  the  concerts  was 
confided  to  Mouret.  On  Dec.  25,  1734,  Thuret> 
the  then  Impresario  of  the  Opera>  took  the  con- 
certs into  his  own  hands,  and  appointed  Rebel 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  In  1741  ne  resigned  it 
to  Royer  for  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6000 
francs ;  in  1 749  Royer  renewed  the  contract  on 
the  same  terms,  in  partnership  with  Caperan. 
In  1752  the  rent  was  raised  to  7500  francs,  and 
^^  1755  ^  9000  francs,  at  which  it  remained  for 
eight  years.  On  Royer's  death  in  1 755,  Mondon* 
▼ille  took  the  direction  of  the  concerts  until 
1762,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  D*Auvergne, 
who  retained  it  for  nine  years  in  combination  with 
Jolivean  and  Caperan.  In  1771  D'Auvergne 
and  Berton  renewed  the  agreement;  but  the 
conoertB  hod  for  some  time  been  failing,  and 
D*Aavergne — as  we  learn  from  a  remark  by 
Burney  {*  Present  State,'  etc.  p.  23) — ^becoming 
T617  poor,  cancelled  the  agreement  after  a  short 
trial.  Gavini^  in  1773,  took  the  direction  with 
Le  Duo  and  Gossec,  and  was  more  successfuL 
Le  Gros  succeeded  him  in  1777,  with  Berthaume 
as  his  partner  in  1789 ;  but  poUtical  events  gave 
a  &tal  blow  to  the  undertaking,  and  in  1 791  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  ceased  to  exist. 

We  have  given  the  names  of  the  successive 
Impresarioe  because  many  among  them  are  wor- 
thy of  mention,  not  as  mere  speculators,  but  as 
true  artists.  Mouret,  Rebel,  D*Auvergne,  and 
Berton  are  among  the  best  composers  and  leaders 
of  the  orchestra  that  the  Academic  can  show  in 
the  1 8th  century ;  while  Gavini^s,  Simon  Leduc, 
Lahoussaye,  Gu^nin,  and  Berthaume,  who  con- 
ducted the  ooncerts  during  the  last  eighteen 
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years  of  their  existence^  were  all  violin-players  of 
very  great  merit. 

Whatever  may  be  sud  of  the  vocal  music  and 
tbe  French  singers  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  it 
must  be  admitted  that  foreign  artists  idways  met 
with  the  most  courteous  reception,  and  also  that 
the  concerts  greatly  assisted  the  progress  of  music 
in  France,  ei^>ecially  by  developing  a  taste  for  the 
highest  orchestFal  music.  Among  the  celebrated 
artists  who  appeared,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  famous  brothers  Besozzi,  whose  duets  for 
oboe  and  bassoon  made  furore  in  1735 ;  the 
violinists  Traversa,  Jamowick,  Fran9ois  La- 
motte,  Yiotti,  and  fWleric  Eck ;  the  horn-  players 
Punto  and  Rodolphe  ;  Jerome  Besosd  and  Louis 
Lebrun  (oboe)  ;  Etienne  Ozi  (bassoon)  ;  Michel 
Tost  (clarinet),  and  many  others  of  less  repute. 
Among  many  illustrious  singers  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  Farinelli.  Raff,  Caf- 
&relli,  Davide,  Mesdames  Agujari,  Danzi,  Todi, 
and  Mara. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  history  of  the  Con- 
certs Spirituels  has  been  written,  though  ample 
materials  exist  in  the  monthly  'Mercure-de 
France,'  which  plainly  testifies  to  the  importance 
of  the  concert  movement  and  the  influence  it 
exercised  on  musical  art  in  Frauce.  To  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels  must 
be  attributed  the  creation  of  many  rival  societies 
which  served  the  cause  of  good  music  in  France^ 
and  also  encouraged  it  abrmid. 

Thus  in  1770  the  important  enterprise  of  the 
Concert  des  Amateurs  was  founded  by  d'Ogni 
and  Delahaye  at  the  Hotel  Soubise.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  Gktssec,  and  its  solo  violin  was  the 
£Bunou8  Chevalier  de  St.  Gorges.  At  these  con- 
certs the  symphonies  of  J.  B.  Toeechi,  Van  Mal- 
dere,  VanhiBJl,  Stamitz  and  Gossec,  for  wind  instru- 
ments, were  first  produced.  When  the  Amateurs 
removed  to  the  Galerie  de  Henri  III,  in  the  Rue 
Coq  H^n,  they  adopted  the  title  of  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique,  «nd  their  orchestra  contained 
the  best  players  of  the  day.  The  change  took 
place  in  1780,  a  year  after  the  introduction  of 
Haydn*B  symphonies  into  France  by  the  violinist 
Fonteski  So  great  was  the  success  of  these 
admirable  compositions  as  to  induce  the  directors 
to  engage  the  great  composer  to  write  six  sym- 
phonies specially  for  the  society.  They  date  from 
1784  to  1789 ;  are  in  C,  G  minor,  £b,  Bb,  D, 
and  A ;  and  were  afterwards  published  in  Paris 
as  op.  5i>  under  the  special  title  of  'Repertoire 
de  la  Loge  Olympique. 

Two  similar  institutions,  the  Concert  de  la  Rue 
de  Cl&ry  (1789),  and  the  Concert  Feydeau  (1794), 
may  be  considered  as  feeble  imitations  of  the 
Lege  Olympique.  They  had,  however,  their 
periods  of  succeee — according  to  F^tis  in  1796 
and  i8o2.  Among  the  artists  who  chiefly  oon- 
tributed  to  the  ^dat  of  the  performances  we  can 
only  name  the  violinists  R.  Kreutzer  and  Rode, 
Fred.  Duvemoy  the  horn-player,  and  the  singers 
Garat  and  Mme.  Barbier-Valbonne. 

In  1805  the  Concerts  Spirituels  were  re-esta- 
blished b^  the  Impresario  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  and  the  sacred  concerts  given  during 
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Holy  Week  in  Paris  at  the  Cirqne  dliiyep,  the 
Conservatoire,  and  other  places,  are  still  known 
bv  that  name.  In  &ct,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  successors  of  the  Concerts  Spiri* 
tuels  and  of  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique. 

The  creation  of  the  celebrated  Soci^t^  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  was  due  to  Habeneck, 
and  its  first '  Matinee  dominicale'  took  place  on 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,  1 8a 8,  at  a  pan.,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Conservatoire — the  same  hour  and 
place  at  which  they  are  still  given.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : — (i)  Beethoven's  Eroica 
Symphony;  (a)  Duet  from  the  'Semiramide/ 
sung  by  N61ia  and  Caroline  Maillard ;  (3)  Solo 
for  Horn,  composed  and  executed  by  Meifred; 
(4)  an  air  of  Bossini's,  sung  by  MUe.  N^lia 
Maillard ;  (5)  Concerto  by  Rode^  performed  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Sauzay  ;  (6)  Chorus  from  '  Blanche 
de  Provence' ;  (7)  Overture  to  *  Les  Abenc^ragee' ; 
and  (8)  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  from  the  Coro- 
nation Mass — all  by  Chenibini.  The  effect  of 
this  programme  was  extraordinary. 

The  concerts  are  held  on  Sundays  at  7  p.m. 
The  season  originally  consisted  of  six  concerts, 
but  by  degrees  the  number  has  been  increased  to 
nine.  Since  Jan.  ^,  1866,  the  same  programme 
has  been  always  repeated  on  two  consecutive 
Sundays  in  consequence  of  a  division  of  the  sub- 
scribers into  '  old '  and  *  new.'  The  seats,  which 
originally  varied  from  a  to  5  francs,  are  now  5, 
9,  10,  and  I  a  francs.  The  orchestra  is  composed 
of  84 »  musicians,  74  of  them  being  '  Sod^taires,' 
and  the  other  ten  assistant  members.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  conductora :— > 

Date 


Conductor 

Sub-Conductor 

Habeneck 

Tilmant  aiu6 

Narcisse  Oirard 

Ditto 

Tilmant 

Deldevea,. 

O.Hainl 

DiUpr 

Deldevea 

Lamoureuz 

$» 

RAltds          1 

Mar.  9, 1828— Ap.  10, 48 
Jan.  H  4»- Jan.  60 
1860~186a 
18M~March  17, 78 
M*y  26, 72-1877 
1877 

The  choir  contains  36  members,  with  a  small 
number  of  assistants.    M.  Heyberger  leader. 

The  repertoire  of  this  society  comprises  all  the 
symphonies  of  the  classical  masters,  overtures  of 
every  school,  oratorios,  selections  from  operas 
and  religious  music,  choruses  with  and  without 
accompaniment,  pieces  for  the  orchestra  alone, 
ode -symphonies  and  instrumental  solos.  For 
some  yeai-s  the  programmes  have  been  more 
varied  than  was  formerly  the  case,  introducing 
the  works  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Wagner, 
and  of  the  young  masters  of  the  modem  French 
BchooL  M.  A.  Elwart  published  in  i860  his 
'Histoire  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conser- 
vatoire,' and  the  author  of  this  article  has  col- 
lected materials  for  a  '  Histoire  du  Conservatoire 
National  de  Musique,'  which  will  contiun  a 
sketch  of  the  work  of  that  illustrious  institution 
from  its  foundation  by  Habeneck  to  the  present 
date  [1878].  [G.C.] 

CONCERT-STtJCK,  i,  e.  Concert-piece.     A 
term  funiUar  to  the  English  reader  through 
>  Foarfenflftt^tadtounoowcoDdTtoltm. 


CONCERTINA. 

Weber's  well-known  composition  in  F  minor 
(op.  79),  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Weber's  inten- 
tion was  to  make  it  more  dramatic  than  usual, 
and  to 'have  given  the  movements  expressive 
headings,  and  hence  perhaps  the  variation  in  the 
title.  Schumann  has  left  a  'Ccmoert-Stiick'  for 
4  horns  and  orchestra  (op.  8 a),  which  alw>  is 
a  concerto  under  another  name. 

CONCERTANTE  (Ital.).  In  the  last  century 
this  name  was  given  to  a  piece  of  music  for 
orchestra  in  which  there  were  parts  for  solo 
instnmients,  and  also  to  compositions  for  several 
solo  instruments  without  orchestra.  The  fine 
concerto  by  Handel  in  C  major,  for  two  violins 
and  violoncello,  accompanied  by  strings  and  two 
oboes  (published  in  part  ai  of  the  German  Handd 
Society  s  edition)  is  in  Arnold's  old  Englisli 
edition  entitled  'Concertante.'  In  the  present 
day  the  word  is  chiefly  used  as  an  adjective, 
prominent  solo  instrumental  parts  being  spoken 
of  as  '  conoertante  parts,'  and  a  work  being  said 
to  be  'in  the  conoertante  style*  when  it  i^ords 
opportunities  for  the  brilliant  display  of  the 
powers  of  the  performers.  For  example,  those 
quartets  of  Spohr  in  which  especial  prominence 
is  given  to  the  part  of  the  first  violin  are  some- 
times called  'conoertante  quartets.'  His  op.  48 
is  a  '  Sinfonie  conoertante,  pour  a  Violons  avec 
Orchestre';  his  op.  88  a  'Conoertante*  for  the 
same.  See  also  his  op.  1 1  a-i  1 5,  etc.  [£.  P.] 
CONCERTtN^A,  a  portable  instrument  of  the 
Seraphine  fitmily,  patented  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone  June  19,  i8a9. 

It  is  hexagonal,  and  has  a  key-board  at  each 
end,  with  expansible  bellows  between  the  twa 
The  sound  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  air 
frx>m  the  bellows  on  free  metallic 
reeds.  The  compass  of  the  treble 
concertina  is  four  octaves,  through 
which  it  has  a  complete  chromatic 
scale.  This  instrument  is  double 
action,  and  produces  the  same  note  both  on  draw- 
ing and  pressing  the  bellows.  Much  variety  of 
tone  can  be  obtained  by  a  skilful  player,  and  it 
has  the  power  of  being  played  with  great  ex- 
pression and  complete  sostenuto  and  staccato. 
Violin,  flute,  and  oboe  music  can  be  performed 
on  it  without  alteration ;  but  music  written 
specially  for  the  concertina  cannot  be  played 
on  any  other  instrument,  except  the  organ  or 
harmonium.  Nothing  but  the  last-named  in- 
struments can  produce  at  once  the  extended 
harmonies,  the  sostenuto  and  staccato  combined, 
of  which  the  concertina  is  capable.  Ther<)  are 
also  tenor,  bass,  and  double  bass  conoendnas, 
varying  in  size  and  shape.  These  instrum^its 
are  single-action,  producing  the  sound  by  preesare 
only,  and  are  capable  of  taking  tenor,  bass,  and 
double  bass  parts  without  alteration.  The  com- 
pass of  these  is  as  follows — 
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Dftkuig  the  total  range  of  the  four  instnunentB 
6f  octavcB.  The  late  Signor  Begondi  was  the 
first  to  make  the  instrument  known,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  George  Case.  Mr.  Richard 
Bligroye  is  now  the  principal  performer  and 
professor.  Among  the  music  written  specially 
for  the  instrument  are  a  Concertos  in  G  and  D 
for  solo  concertina  and  orohestraiy  by  Molique ; 
2  ditto  ditto  in  D  and  £b.  by  G.  Begondi; 
Sonata  for  piano  and  concertina  in  Bb,  by  Mo- 
lique; Quintet  for  concertina  and  strings,  by 
G.  A.  Macfarren;  Adagio  for  8  concertinas  in 
£,  by  £.  Silas;  Quintet  in  D  for  piano,  con- 
certina, violin,  viola,  and  cello,  by  the  same ;  6 
Trios  for  piano,  concertina,  and  violin,  by  the 
same.  Much  brilliant  salon  music  has  also  been 
written  for  it.  Messrs.  Wheatstone  &  Co.  are 
the  best  makers.  [G.] 

CONCEBTINO  (ItaL,  dim.  of  ConeeHo).  A 
piece  for  one  or  more  solo  instruments  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  which  differs  from 
the  CoNOEBTO  in  its  much  greater  concise- 
ness. The  concertino  is  less  restricted  in  form 
than  the  concerto ;  it  may  be  in  three  short 
movements,  which  are  usuaUv  connected ;  but  it 
more  often  consists  of  one  ratner  long  movement, 
in  which  the  time  may  be  changed  or  a  middle 
part  in  slower  tempo  be  introduced  episodically. 
As  good  examples  may  be  cited  Weber's  '  Con- 
certino* for  cLmnet,  op.  26,  and  Schumann's 
'  Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato,*  op.  92, 
for  piano  and  orchestra.  For  some  not  very 
obvious  reason  the  form  is  much  less  frequently 
used  for  the  piano  than  for  the  violin  or  other 
orcheBtral  instruments.  [E.P.] 

CONCERTO  (Ital. ;  Ger.  and  Er.  Concert). 
This  name  is  now  given  to  an  instrumental  com- 
position designed  to  show  the  skill  of  an  ex- 
ecutant, and  which  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  orchestra— one  exception  being  Liszt's 
'Conoert  Path^tique*  for  two  pianos,  and  another 
Schomaim's  Sonata  op.  14,  originally  published 
as  'Concert  sans  orchestre.*  The  word  was 
however  at  one  time  used  differently.  It  was 
first  employed  by  Ludovico  Yiadana,  who  in 
1602-3  published  a  series  of  motets  for  voices 
juid  organ,  which  he  entitled  'Conoerti  eodesi- 
astici.'  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  *concentus,'  and  such 
woriu  were  called  '  Conoerti  da  Chiesa'  (Church 
Concertos).  Soon  other  instruments  were  added 
to  the  oirgan;  and  ultimately  single  instrumental 
movement  in  the  fuucred  style  were  written 
wblflll  ^ta»  teJeived  the  name  of  '  Concerti  da 
CU^b/^  Jftie  real  inventor  of  the  modem  con- 
<«HiriMI ••tt>noert  piece  was  Giuseppe  Torelli, 
Triw  fa  l4M  published  a  '  Concerto  da  Camera' 
foi*'tlt«  liMis  and  bass.    The  form  was  deve- 
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l-ipMi  Vf  OMUi,  Geminiani,  and  Vivaldi.  From 
tlk»  ftrti  l>J|Bsembled  that  of  the  sonata ;  and 
u  iW  IfllftHgrew  out  of  the  suite,  the  move- 
fb«ttK  ^^'*'!9V^  larger  in  form  and.  with  more 
fafeaMftl  4lflKon,  so  it  was  also  with  the  con- 
MltVI  liMi*^  ^  much  difference  between  a 
I  tjfWkck  and  one  by  Beethoven  as  there 


j^JL 


is  between  the  'Suites  Anglaises*  and  the  'Wald- 
stein'  sonata.  In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel 
the  word  '  Concerto,'  though  applied  exclusively 
to  instrumental  music,  had  a  less  restricted  sig- 
nification than  Ib  given  to  it  in  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  form  in  the  works- 
of  the  masters  named  more  nearly  resemble  sym- 
phonies than  concertos  in  the  modem  acceptation 
of  the  term.  For  instance,  the  first  of  ^mdd's 
so-called  '  Oboe  Concertos'  is  written  for  strings, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  two  bassoons,  and 
excepting  in  occasional  passages  these  are  treated 
orchestraJly  rather  than  as  solo  instruments; 
while  of  Bach  we  have  a  concerto  for  violino 
piccolo,  three  oboes,  one  bassoon,  and  two  horns, 
with  string  quartet,  and  another  for  three  vio- 
lins, three  violas,  three  violoncellos,  and  double 
bass,  neither  of  which  possess  the  characteristiGB 
of  a  modem  concerto.  The  form,  moreover,  of 
the  older  concerto  was  much  freer  than  now. 
With  Bach  we  find  a  preference  for  the  three- 
movement  form  at  present  in  use.  In  the  whole 
of  his  piano  concertos,  as  well  as  in  those  for  one 
or  two  violins,  we  find  an  allegro,  a  slow  move- 
ment, and  a  finale  in  quick  time — generally  3-8. 
The  two  concertos  named  above  are,  exception- 
ally, the  former  in  four  and  the  latter  in  only 
two  movements.  With  Handel,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  three-movement  form  is  the  exception. 
As  examples  of  the  freedom  of  which  he  makes 
use,  may  be  quoted  the  movements  of  two  of  his 
'Twelve  Grand  Concertos*  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello  soli,  with  accompaniment  for  stringed 
orchestra.  These  works  are  concertos  in  the 
modem  sense,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the 
solo  instruments  ;  but  their  form  is  as  varied  as 
possible.  Thus  the  sixth  consists  of  a  Larghetto, 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  Musette,  and  two  Alle- 
gros, the  second  of  wmch  (though  not  so  entitled) 
is  a  minuet ;  while  the  eighth  contains  an  Alle- 
mande,  Grrave,  Andante  ah  gro,  Adagio,  Sioiliana, 
and  Allegro.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
Handel  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
introduce  opportunities  for  extempore  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  soloist,  thus  anticipating 
the  'cadenza,'  an  important  feature  of  the  modem 
concerto,  to  be  spoken  of  preJtontly.  In  the 
second  movement  of  his  Organ  Concerto  in  D 
minor  (No.  4  of  the  second  set)  are  to  be  found 
no  less  than  six  places  marked  organo  ad  Ubiiumt 
and  with  a  pause  over  the  rests  in  the  accom- 
paniments, indicating  that  the  player  (that  if 
to  say,  he  himself)  was  to  improvise. 

The  modem  form  of  the  concerto  was  finally 
settled  by  Mozart,  and  though  several  modifica- 
tions have  been  introduced  during  the  present 
century,  the  general  lines  of  construction  remain 
the  same  as  fixed  by  him.  Nearly  fifty  concertos 
of  his  composition  for  various  instruments  are  in 
existence,  and,  while  presenting  slight  differ- 
ences of  detail,  closely  resemble  one  another  in 
the  more  important  points.  The  concerto  form 
is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Sonata  (which  see); 
there  are  however  several  variations  which  must 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  a  concerto  consists 
of  only  three  movementi^  the  scherzo,  for  some 
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not  very  obvious  reason,  being  excluded.  For 
the  sake  of  completeness  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  Litolff*s  so-called  Concerto- Symphonic 'in 
E  flat,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  has  exceptionally 
»  scherzo  as  the  third  of  four  moYsments. 

The  first  movement  in  Mozart*s  concertos 
always  begins  with  a  iuUi  passage  for  the 
orchestra,  in  which  the  principal  subjects  are 
announced,  much  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  first 
movement  of  a  sonata.  Sometimes  the  *  second 
subject*  is  omitted  in  this  portion  of  the  piece, 
but  it  is  more  firequently  introduced.  An  im- 
portant difference  in  form,  however,  is  that  this 
first  tuUi  always  enda  in  the  .original  key,  and 
not  in' the  dominant,  or  the  relative  major  (if  the 
work  be  in  a  minor  key),  as  would  be  the  case 
in  a  sonata.  The  solo  instrument  then  enters, 
sometimes  at  once  with  the  princ^>al  subject, 
and  sometimes  with  a  brilliant  introductory  pas- 
sage. A  repetition,  with  considerable  modifica- 
tion, of  the  first  tiUH  mostly  follows,  now  divided 
between  the  principal  instrument  and  the  or- 
diestra;  the  second  subject  is  regularly  intro- 
duced, as  in  a  sonata,  and  the  'first  solo'  ends 
with  a  brilliant  passage  in  the  key  of  the  domi- 
nant (or  relative  major,  as  the  case  may  be). 
A  diorter  tuUi  then  leads  to  the  second  solo, 
which  corresponds  to  the  '  DurchfUhrungsatz,'  or 
'working  out'  of  a  sonata,  and  which,  after 
various  modulations,  leads  back  to  the  original 
key.  The  princip&l  subject  is  then  re-introduoed 
by  the  orchestra,  but  in  a  compressed  form,  and 
is  continued  by  the  soloist  with  the  *  third  solo,* 
which  corresponds  in  its  form  to  the  latter  part 
of  a  sonata  movement.  A  short  final  tutti  brings 
the  movement  to  a  close.  In  most  older  con- 
certos a  pause  is  made,  near  the  end  of  this  last 
tutti  upon  the  6-4  chord  on  the  dominant  for 
the  introduction  of  a  cadenza  by  the  player. 
Though  very  general,  this  custom  was  by  no 
means  universal;  in  several  of  Dussek's  con- 
oertos — notably  in  his  fine  one  in  G  minor, 
op.  49 — no  such  pause  is  indicated.  The  ca- 
denza, when  introduced^  could  be  either  impro- 
vised by  the  player,  or  previously  composed, 
either  oy  himself  or  by  some  other  person. 
Mozart  has  left  us  thirty-five  cadenzas  written 
for  various  concertos  of  his  own,  which,  though 
presenting  in  general  no  verv  great  technical 
difficulties,  are  models  of  their  kind.  Beethoven 
has  also  written  cadenzas  for  his  own  concertos, 
as  well  as  for  that  by  Mozart  in  D  minor.  In 
the  cadenza  the  player  was  expected  not  merely 
to  show  off  his  execution,  but  to  display  his  skiU 
in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  movement  in 
which  it  was  introduced.  A  cadenza  consisting 
entirely  of  extraneous  matter  would  be  altogther 
&ulty  and  out  of  place,  no  matter  what  its 
technical  brilliancy.  It  was  the  .invariable 
custom  to  finish  the  cadenza  with  a  long  shake 
on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  after 
which  a  short  passage  for  the  orchestra  alone 
concluded  the  movement.  In  older  works  the 
soloist  was  silent  during  these  few  bars ;  but  in 
his  concerto  in  C  minor  (Kochel's  Catalogue, 
No.  491)  Mozart  for  the  first  time  tried  the 
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experiment  of  associating  the  piano  with  the 
orchestra  after  the  cadenza;  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  Beethoven  in  his  concertos  in 
C  minor,  6  major,  and  £b. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  modificatioos 
introduced  into  the  concerto  by  Beethoven  and 
other  more  modem  composers,  it  will  be  wdl  to 
complete  our  description  of  the  form  as  left  by 
Mozart.  The  second  movement,  which  might 
be  an  andante,  a  larghetto,  an  adagio,  or  any 
other  slow  tempo,  resembled  in  its  form  the 
-corresponding  portion  of  a  sonata.  Sometimes 
the  variation  form  was  used,  as  in  Mozart's  two 
•concertos  in  Bb  (Eochel,  Nos.  450  and  456) ;  but 
more  frequently  the  ordinary  andante  or  larghetto 
^was  introduce<L  Two  charming  examples  of  the 
Romance  will  be  found  in  the  slow  movement 
df  Mozart's  concertos  in  D  minor  and  D  major 
(Kochel,  Nos.  466  and  537),  though  the  latter  is 
not,  like  the  first,  expressly  so  entitled,  but 
simply  bears  the  inscription  larghetto.  The  solo 
part  in  the  slow  movements  is  frequently  of  an 
extremely  florid  character,  aboundii^T  in  passages 
of  ornamentation.  Sometimes  a  cadenza  is  iSso 
introduced  at  the  close  of  this  movement— e.  g. 
in  Mozart's  Concertos  in  A  major  (Kochel,  414), 
C  major  (Kochel,  415),  and  G  major  (Kochel, 
453).  In  such  cases,  as  is  evident  from  the 
examples  written  by  Mozart  himself  for  the 
works  mentioned,  the  cadenza  should  be  much 
shorter  than  in  the  first  movement. 

The  finale  of  a  concerto  was  mostly  in  rondo 
form,  though  examples,  are  to  be  found  in  Mozart 
of  the  variation  form  being  employed  for  this 
movement  also;  see  concertos  in  C  minor  (Kochel, 
491),  and  G  major  (K5chel,  453).  Sometimes 
this  rondo  was  interrupted  by  a  complete  chan^ 
of  tempo.  Thus  the  rondo  of  the  concerto  m 
C  major  (Kochel,  415),  which  is  in  6-8  Ume^  is 
twice  interrupted  by  an  ada^o  in  0  minor,  a-4; 
in  the  middle  of  &e  rondo  of  the  concerto  in 
Eb  (Kochel,  482)  is  introduced  an  andantino 
cantabile ;  while  another  concerto  in  Eb  (Kochd, 
ayi)  has  a  minuet  as  the  middle  portion  of  the 
final  presto.  Short  cadenzas  were  also  tfrequently 
introduced  in  the  finales;  the  concerto  in  £b» 
just  mentioned,  has  no  less  than  three,  all  of 
which,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  flayer,  are,  exceptionally,  written  out  in 
full.  SmiUar  short  cadenzas  will  be  found  in 
the  rondo  of  Beethoven's  concerto  in  </  minor, 
op.  37,  while  in  the  finale  of  the  concerto  in  G, 
op.  58,  a  pause  is  made  with  the  special  direcUoa 
'La  cadenza  sia  corta' — ^the  cadenza  to  be  short. 

The  innovations  introduced  b^  Beethoven  in 
the  form  of  the  concerto  were  numerous  and 
important.  Foremost  among  these  was  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  the  orchestra.  In 
the  concertos  of  Mozart,  except  in  the  tuttis, 
the  orchestra  has  little  to  do  beyond  a  simple 
accompaniment  of  the  soloist>  but  with  Beethoven, 
especially  in  his  later  conoertos,  the  instrumental 
parts  have  reaUy  symphonic  importance.  Bee- 
thoven was  also  the  first  to  coimect  the  second 
and  third  movements  (see  concertos  in  G  and 
E  flat),  an  example  which  was  imitated  by  Men- 
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delssolm,  in  whose  pianoforte  concertos  in  G- 
minor  and  D  minor  all  the  movements  follow 
continuously.  Bee!.hoven»  moreover,  in  his  con? 
certos  in  6  and  E  flat,  broke  through  the  custom 
of  commencing  the  work  with  a  long  tutti  for  the 
orchestra ;  in  the  former  the  piano  begins  alone, 
and  in  the  latter  it  enters  at  the  second  bar.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  experiment 
had  been  once,  and  only  once,  tried  by  Mozart, 
in  his  little-known  concerto  in  Eb  (Kochel,  271), 
where  the  piano  is  introduced  at  the  second  bar. 
One  more  innovation  of  importance  remains  to 
be  noticed.  In  his  concerto  in  Eb,  op.  73, 
Beethoven,  instead  of  leaving  a  pause  after  the 
6>4  chord  for  the  customaiy  cadenza,  writes  his 
own  in  full,  with  the  note  'Non  si  fa  una 
Cadenza,  ma  attacca  subito  il  seguente* — *  do  not 
make  a  csAemtk,  but  go  on  at  once  to  the  following.* 
His  cadenza  has  the  further  peculiarity  of  being 
accompanied  from  the  nineteenth  bar  by  the 
orchestra.  Another  cudoub  example  of  an  ac- 
companied cadenza  is  to  be  found  in  that  which 
Beethoven  has  written  for  his.pianoforte  arrange- 
ment of  his  violin  concerto,  op.  61,  through  a 
considerable  part  of  which  the  piano  is  accom- 
panied by  the  drumsi,  which  give  the  chief  subject 
of  the  movement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  example  of  Beethoven 
In  his  Eb  concerto  led  the  way  to  the  disuse 
of  the  introduced  cadenza  in  the  first  movement. 
Neither  Mendelssohn  nor  Brahms  in  their  piano- 
forte concertos  have  inserted  one  at  all;  and 
where  such  is  intended^  composers  mostly  write 
out  in  full  what .  they  wish  pUyed,  as  for 
example  Mendelssohn  in  his  violin  xconcerto.  op. 
64  (where,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  the 
cadenza  is  the  middle  of  the  first  movement,  and 
not  at  the  end).  Schumann  (concerto  in  A 
minor,  op.  54)  and  Raff  (concerto  in  C  minor,  op.. 
185)  have  also  both  written  their  cadenzas  in  fuU. 

The  concertos  written  since  those  of  Beethoven 
have  been  mostly  constructed  uppn  the  lines  he 
laid  down.  The  introductory  tutti  has  been 
shortened  (as  in  Mendelssohn's,  Schumann's,  and 
RaflTs  concertos),  though  occasionally  works  are 
still  written  in  tlfe  olddr  form,  the  most  striking 
example  being  Brahms*s  concerto  in  D  minor,  in 
which  the  piano  does  not  enter  till  the  ninety- 
first  bar.  Sometimes  also  a  quickening  of  the 
tempo  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  first  move- 
ment (Schumann,  op.  54 ;  Grieg,  op.  16).  Various 
other  modifications  have-  been  made  by  different 
composers,  of  which, it  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
in  detail,  as  they  are  merely  isolated.,  examples, 
and  have  not,  at  least  as  yet,  become  accepted  as 
models  of  the  form.  Th«  two  concertos  for  piano 
and  orchestra  by  Liszt  are  constructed  upon  a 
plan  so  different  from  that  generally  adopted 
that  they  should  rather  be  described  as  fantasias 
or  rhapsodies  than  as  concertos  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Sometimes  concertos  are  written  for  more  thaiL- 
one  solo  instrument,  and  are  then  known  as 
double,  triple,  etc.,  concertos  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  construction  of  the  work  is  precisely  the 
ttme  as  when  composed  for  only  one  instrument. 
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As  examples  may  be  named  Bach*8  concertos 
for  two  violins,  and  for  two,  three,  and  four 
pianos ;  Mozart's  Concerto  in  Eb  for  two  pianos, 
and  in  C  for  flute  and  harp ;  Beethoven's  triple 
concerto,  op.  56,  for  piano,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello ;  Maurer's  for  4  violins  and  orchestra* 
MendeLssohn's  autograph  MSS.,  now  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  B^lin,  contain  a  Concertos  for 
a  pianos  and  orchestra^  and  one  for  piano  and 
violin,  vrith  strings.  [E.  P.] 

CONCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
requires  no  further  combination  following  it  or 
Receding  it  to  make  it  satisfitctory  to  tne  ear. 
The-  concords  are-  perfect  fifths,  perfect  fourths, 
major  and  minor  thirds,  and  major  and  minor 
sixths^  and  such  combinations  of  tiiem,  with  the 
octave  and  one  another,  as  do  not  entail  other 
intervals.  Thus  the  combination  of  perfect  fifth 
with  major  or  minor  third  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  common  chord,  as  (a).  And  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  the  same  notes,  which  are 
called  its  inversions,  give,  first  a  bass  note  with 
its  third  and  sixth,  as  (&) ;  and,  secondly,  a 
bass  note  with  its  feurth  uid  sixth,  as  (0). 

Besides  these  a  chord  composed  of  the  third 
and  sixth  on  the*  second  note  of  any  scale  is 
regarded  as  a  concord,  though  there  is  a  dimi- 
ni^ed  fifth  or  augmented  fourth  in  it  according 
to  the  distribution  of- the  notes,  as  (<2)  >r  (e) 


— since  the  naturally  discordant  quality  of  the 
diminished  fifth  and  augmented  fourth  is  con- 
sidered to  be  modified  by  placing  the  concordant 
note  below  them,  a-  mooification  not  effected 
when'  it  is  placed  above  them.  This  combi- 
nation was  treated  as  a  concord  even  by  the 
theorists  of  the  old  strict  diatonic  style  of  coun- 
terpoint.    [See  Habmont.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONDELL,  Hbnbt,  was  a  violinist  in  the 
orchestras  at  the  Opera  House  and  Druiy  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  Theatres  earlv  in  the  present 
century.  In.iSxi  he  gained  a  prize  at  the  Catch 
Club  for  his  glee,  '  Loud  blowe  the  wyndes.*  He 
composed  the  music  for  the  following  dramatic 
pieces:— < The  Enchanted  Island,*  bJlet,  1804; 
*  Who  wins  ?*  musical  farce,  1 808 ;  and '  Transform- 
ation,' musical  fierce,  x  8 10 ;  and  was  one  of  the  six 
contributors  to  this  comic  opera,  *  The  Farmer's 
Wife,'  1814.  He  died  in  June  i8a4.    [W.  H-H.] 

CONDUCTOR— the  English  equivalent  for 
the  German  *  Canellmeister,'  and  the  French 
*Chef  d'orchestre — has  to  study  the  score,  cor- 
rect the  parts,  and; see  that  they  are  dearly 
marked,  beat  the  time  for  the  band  and  chorus 
•at  rehearsal  and  performance,  animate  them  with 
the  spirit  of  the  werk,  and  generally  be  respon- 
sible for  the  due  interpretation  of  the  composer's 
intentions  and  for  the  success  of  the  music. 

A  separate  conductor,  standing  in  ^  front  of  the 

1  In  Oennan7  the  ooodnctor  doM  not  now  ttud.  m  with  xu,  exactly 
In  the  centra  of  the  ondieetn  with  hU  bade  to  the  ■ndkmce,  trat  ft 
trifle  to  the  rifht,  with  bb  left  ride  towards  tlM  room* 
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orchettra  and  beating  time  with  a  baton,  though 
apparently  long  known  abroad,  is  in  England  an 
iofftitiition  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  for- 
mer times  the  chief  musician  sat  at  a  pianoforte  in 
the  orchestra  with  the  score  before  him ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  beat  time  continuousl}^ 
or  in  any  way  influenced  the  band,  or  did  more 
than  put  in  a  few  chords  now  and  then  when  the 
orchestra  was  going  astray,  which  when  heard 
must  haTe  had  a  very  bad  effect.  The  leader  it 
was  who  kept  the  liand  together^— or  as  nearly 
together  as  possible— beating  time  with  his  bow, 
stamping,  and  occasionally  tapping  on  the  desk. 
But  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  violins  and 
was  therefore  out  of  sight  of  the  majority  of  the 
orchestra  he  could  have  had  but  a  very  small 
influence  on  the  other  players. 

The  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
(founded  i8 13)  for  the  first  seven  vears  always 

end  with  the  following  words,  *  Leader  Mr. , 

Pianoforte,  Mr. ,  and  the  names  are  rarely 

if  ever  the  same  for  two  concerts  together.  '  Mr. 
Cramer'  and  *  Mr.  Clementi '  took  it  nearly  turn 
about  at  the  piano  till  Sir  G.  Smart  shu^  it 
with  them :  but  the  leaders  varied  between  Salo- 
mon, F.  Cramer,  Spagndetti,  Yiotti,  Taniewicz, 
Weichsel,  Mori,  Biallot.  Thus  the  band  was  each 
time  under  a  fiesh  head,  and  the '  reading'  of  the 
works,  and  the  style  of  performance-*as  fax  as 
such  things  were  then  attempted — must  have 
changed  with  each  concert.  With  the  second 
concert  of  i8ao  (March  30)  the  announcement 
changes  to  '  Leader,  Mr.  Spagnoletti ;  Conductor, 
Mr.  Cramer,'  a  change  apparently  due  to  the 
resolution  of  Spohr,  who  in  a  pleasant  passage  in 
his  Autobiography  describes  the  old  state  of 
things  and  his  action  at  the  concert  which  he 
had  to  direct  (during  the  series  of  i8ao),  when 
he  produced  his  baton  and  insisted  on  conducting 
from  the  front  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
and  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  (Selbst- 
biographie,  ii.  87).  <  Henceforth,*  says  he,  '  no 
one  was  ever  again  seen  seated  at  the  piano  during 
the  performance  of  symphonies  and  overtures. 
But  the  alternations  of  leaders  and  conductors 
continued  for  many  years.  The  first  attempt  at 
uniformity  was  made  in  1844,  when  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  concerts  were  conducted  by 
Mendelssohn,  the  leader  still  changing  each  time. 
The  concerts  of  1845  were  conduct^  3  by  Sir 
H.  Bishop,  and  5  by  Moscheles,  and  at  length  in 
1846  we  find  tibe  simple  announcement  'Con- 
ductor, Signer  Costa,*  and  the  conmiencement  of 
the  present  system.  That  system  is  obviously 
the  right  one.  Hie  oflSce  of  conducting  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  mechanical  one.  A  perfect  per- 
formance depends  far  more  than  it  might  be 
supposed  on  such  matters  as  the  legibility  and 
accuracy  of  the  parts,  and  the  intelligibility  of 
the  conductor's  beat  and  of  his  communications 
with  the  players ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  part 
of  a  conductor's  duties  can  only  be  adequately 
performed  if  he  is  constantly  engaged  with  the 
same  band.  In  a  perfect  conductor  mechanical 
excellence  must  be  accompanied  with  knowledge, 
feeling,  appreoiaUon,  enthusiasm,  poetry,  and  the 
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highest  qualities  of  the  musician ;  but  these  last 
wUl  be  of  little  avail  without  the  former,  or 
without  the  familiar  relation  between  the  con- 
ductor and  the  band  which  long  knowledge,  or 
at  any  rate  several  rehearsals,  alone  can  give. 
Composers  do  not  always  make  good  oonductorB. 
Beetnoven,  apart  fmm  his  deafiiess,  was  too 
strange  and  eccentric ;  Schumann  forgot  what  he 
was  about ;  Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  practical  intelligence  and  the  rare  tact 
and  temper  which  made  him  an  exceptionally 
good  conductor.  But  it  is  better  that  the  two 
offices — the  composer  and  the  conductor — should 
be  kept  apart. 

So  far  the  PhUharmonio,  as  representative  of 
London  concerts.  At  the  Opera  the  change 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  Chelai^ 
who  conducted  the  Grerman  Company  in  London 
in  3a. 

Of  late  years — with  Herr  von  Billow — the 
practice  of  conducting  from  memory  has  come 
in,  and  for  those  who  can  stand  the  enormous 
strain  which  is  implied  in  the  recollection  of 
every  nuance  and  the  exact  entry  of  every  in- 
strument in  a  long  and  complicated  work,  no 
doubt  it  is  a  great  comfort  not  to  have  to  think 
of  the  book,  but  the  power  must  surely  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  and  must  always  be  full  of  risk. 

It  would  be  difficult  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  give  any  definite  instructions  on  the 
art  of  conducting,  even  if  such  instructions  could 
be  practically  useful;  but  conducting,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  business,  is  a  matter  of 
natural  gifts  and  practice.  Those  however  who 
wish  to  see  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  by 
three  great  musicians  may  consult  the  '  VoUkom- 
mene  Capellmeister'  of  Mattheeon  (1739),  the 
*  Orchestral  Conductor'  of  Berlioz — the  appendix 
to  his  Modem  Instrumentation  and  Orchestratioii 
— and  (less  didactic  and  more  polemical)  the 
'Ueber  das  Dirigiren*  of  Wagner.  There  is  a 
description  from  a  different  point  of  view,  well 
worth  reading,  in  Berlioz's  letter  to  Liszt,  No.  3 
of  his  '  Voyage  musical.'  [G.] 

CONDUCTOR'S  PART.  A  substitute  for  a 
full  score,  in  which  the  parts  are  condensed  into 
two  staves,  and  the  names  of  the  various  instru- 
ments are  inscribed  as  they  enter.  Spohr's  D 
minor  Symphony  is  published  in  tbiis  shape 
only. 

CONFORTI,  Giovanni  Luca,  was  a  Colabrian, 
and  bom  at  Mileto  about  1560.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Papal  Choir  in  1591.  He  was 
doubtless  a  successful  and  accomplished  sineer 
according  to  the  foshion  of  his  time;  but  his 
chief  title  to  notice  seems  to  have  been  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  containing  a  series  of  vocal 
ornamentations  of  all  kinds  w^rewith  to  overlay 
the  Psalms  in  ordinary  use  in  the  church  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  throughout  the  year.  Baini 
ascribes  to  him  what  he  considers  the  restoration 
ofthe'trillo.'   [Tremolo;  Trillo.]     [E.H.P.] 

CONRADI,  AuocsT,  bom  at  Berlin  i8ai, 
studied  harmony  and  composition  under  Run- 
genhagen.    In  1843  he  pcpduced  a  symphony, 
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and  in  1847  an  opeara, '  RubeEaliV  both  at  Berlin.  [ 
In  1849  ^^  ^^  (mapd-master  at  Stettin,  and  con- 
ductor successively  at  the  Kbnigstadt  Theatre  in 
Berlin,  at  Dusseldorf,  Ciologne,  uid  finally  (1853) 
at  the  KioU  Theatre  in  Berlin.  In  1855  hia 
'  Musa  der  letzte  MaurenfUrst'  was  performed  at 
Berlin.  His  other  compositions  include  5  sym- 
phonies,  overtures,  string  quartets,  dance-music  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  a  quantity  of  Lieder. 
He  died  at  Berlin,  May  21,  1873.  [M.C.a] 

CONRADI,  JoHANN  Geobo,  chapel-master  at 
OetUngen  in  Bavaria  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  one  of  the  earliest  composers  of 
German  opera.  He  produced  successfully  at  the 
Hamburg  Theatre  'Ariadne/  'Diogenes,'  and 
'NumaPompilius'  ini69i ;  'Karl  der  Grosse*  and 
'Jerusalem'  (1692);  'Sigismund,*  'Geiserich,* 
and  '  Pygmalion'  (1693).  [M.  C.  C] 

CONSECUTIVE,  the  term  applied  to  intervals 
which  recur  between  the  same  parts  or  voices, 
but  more  especially  to  such  as  are 
forbidden  to  do  so,  as  consecutive 
fifths,  which  everybody  perceives 
to  be  ugly;  or  consecutive  octaves,  which  are 
only  perceived  to  be  objectionable  -^  ^  ■ 
in  a  combination  of  distinct  parts,     f^  ^   ^^ 

It  is  held  that  consecutive  fifths  «7  ^  ^'~^ 
are  objectionable  because  the  parts  move  simul- 
taneously in  two  different  kejrs ;  hence  when  the 
effect  of  two  keys  is  avoided  they  are  admissible ; 
as  when  the  lower  part  progresses  firom  tonic 
to  dominant  (a)  (between  the  tenor  and  bass) ; 
or  from  tonic  to  subdominant  (fi)  (between  treble 
and  alto). 


Consecutive  octaves  are  held  to  be  objection- 
able because  in  music  in  parts  which  are  dearly 
defined  the  balance  is  suddenly  disturbed.  For 
if  three  voices  are  singing  together,  each  with 
a  well  defined  part  assigned  to  it,  and  two  of 
them  suddenly,  without  any  ostensible  reason, 
sing  the  same  notes  in  two  or  three  successive 
chords,  not  only  is  the  harmony  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  a  part»  but  the  succession  of  notes 
which  they  sing  together  is  brought  into  unsea- 
sonable prominence.  When  it  is  intended  to 
bring  a  melody  or  a  phrase  into  prominence  it 
is  common  to  double  it  in  octaves ;  but  when 
this  is  done  in  music  in  definite  parts  it  must 
be  continued  long  enough  for  the  intention  to  be 
perceived. 

Some  theorists  add  consecutive  sevenths  to  the 
category  of  forbidden  progressions,  but  there  are 
so  many  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters,  and  when  they  are  harsh  they  are  so 
obviously  so,  that  the  rule  seems  both  doubtful 
and  unnecessary. 

The  forbidden  consecutives  are  most  objection- 
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able  in  vocal  music,  or  music  for  solo  instrtmients 
in  combination,  such  as  quartets  and  quintets  of 
strings,  when  each  part  stands  out  distinctly,  and 
the  relations  of  the  parts  are  easily  perceived. 
In  pianoforte  music  and  orchestral  music  the 
objectionable  effect  would  be  often  lost  in  the 
mass  of  sound. 

Instances  of  violations  of  the  rule  against  con- 
secutive fifths  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
almost  all  the  greatest  composers.  Sometimes  it 
may  have  been  an  oversight^  at  others  it  may 
have  been  done  on  prindple.  Bies*s  well-known 
anecdote  (Biog.  Notizen,  p.  87)  referring  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  Beethoven's  -quaitets,  op.  18, 
nlay  show  either  -one  or  the  other.  Elsewhere 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  considered  that  it  was 
better  to  violate  such  a  rule  or  incur  a  consider- 
able harshness  than  to  change  the  order  of  a 
thorouffhlv  established  idea,  because  the  altera- 
tion of  the  idea  not  only  produces  a  sense  of 
weakness,  but  is  also  much  more  disturbing 
ssthetioally  than  the  violation  of  a  rule  of  har- 
mony. Thus  in  the  finale  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  loi,  rather  than  idter  his  established  idea  (a), 
he  allows  the  part  bdow  to  make  consecutive 
fifths  with  it  (*  «  ). 


It  was  long  considered,  from  the  description  of 
it  which  exists,  that  the  supposed  first  form  of 
harmony,  which  was  called  Diaphony,  or  Or- 
ganum,  consisted  of  continuous  consecutive  fifths, 
fourths,  and  octaves ;  but  later  investigations  of 
the  subject  tend  to  show  that  the  description  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  refers  in  reality  to  a 
repetition  of  phrases  at  the  fifth  above  or  the 
fourth  bdow.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONSERVATOIRE  DE  MUSIQUE.  A 
free  school  of  music,  established  in  Paris  by  the 
Convention  Nationale,  Aug.  3,  1795.  Its  first 
suggestion  was  due  to  a  hom-plaver  named  Ro- 
dolphe,  and  the  plan  which  he  submitted  to  the 
minister  Amelot  in  1775  was  carried  into  effect 
on  Jan.  3,  1784,  by  Baron  B^eteuil,  of  Louis 
XVTs  household,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Grossec. 
This  Ecole  royale  de  Chant,  under  Gossec's  di- 
rection, was  opened  on  April  i,  1784,  in  the 
Hotd  des  Menus-Plaisirs  du  Roi,  then  used  by 
the  Academic  for  its  rdiearsals.  The  first  public 
concert  was  given  April  18,  1786,  and  on  the 
addition  of  a  class  for  dramatic  dedamation  in 
the  following  June  it  adopted  the  name  of  the 
Ecole  royale  de  Chant  et  de  Declamation.  The 
munidpality  engaged  a  band  under  Sarrette  in 
1790,  and  instituted  on  June  9,  I79a»  the  Ecole 
gratuite  de  Mudque  de  la  Garde  Nationale 
Parisienne,  which  did  good  service  under  Sar- 
rette*s  skilful  direction,  and  finally  took  the  name 
of  Institut  National  de  Mudque,  Nov.  8,  1 793. 
But  the  independent  existence  of  both  these 
schools  came  to  an  end  on  the  formation,  by 
government^  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Mudque, 
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Ang.  3,  1 795,  in  which  th^  were  incorporated. 
Sarrette  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  president 
of  the  institution,  and  in  1 797  his  charge  extended 
to  125  professors  and  600  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  to  the  printing-office  and  warehouse 
established  at  15  Faubourg  Poissonni^re,  where 
the  '  Mdthodes  du  Onservatoire/  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Catel,  M^ul,  Bode,  Kieutzer, 
and  other  eminent  professors,  were  published. 
The  oiganisation  of  the  CoDBenratoire  was  modified 
by  Bonaparte  in  March  1800,  after  which  the 
staff  stood  as  follows  : — A  Director — Sarrette ; 
five  Inspectors  of  Tuition — Gossec,  M^hid,  Le- 
sueur,  Cherubim,  and  Monsigny;  thirty  first- 
class  Professors — Louis  Adam,  Berton,  Blasius, 
Catel,  Devienna,  Dugazon,  Duvemoy,  Garat, 
Gavini^  Hugot,  Kreutzer,  Persuis,  Plantade, 
Bode,  Bodolphe,  Sallentin,  etc.;  fort^  second- 
class  Professors — Adrien,  Baillot,  Boieldieu,  Dom- 
nich,  Eler,  Jadin,  etc  The  Conservatoire  was 
again  re-oiganised  Oct.  15,  181  a,  by  the  famous 
D^cret  de  Moscow,  under  which  eighteen  pupils, 
nineof  each  sex,  destined  for  the  Th^&tre  Franks, 
received  an  annual  allowance  of  1 100  firancs,  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Pensionnaires  eighteen 
▼ocal  students,  twelve  male  and  six  female.  This 
Pensionnat  had  been  established  in  1806;  but 
the  men  alone  lived  at  the  Conservatoire. 

On  Dec.  a8,  18 14,  Sarrette  was  abruptly  dis- 
missed from  the  post  he  had  filled  with  so  much 
seal  and  talent^  and  though  reinstated  on  May 
26,  181 5,.  was  compelled  to  retire  finally  on  the 
17th  of  the  following  November.  The  studies 
were  intterrupted  for  the  time,  and  the  school 
remained  dosed  until  April  1816,  when  it  re- 
opened under  its  former  title  of  Ecole  royale  de 
Musique,  with  Perae  as  Inspector-general.  Che- 
rubim succeeded  him  April  i,  i8aa,  and  remained 
until  Feb.  8,  1842,.  when  he  was  replaced  by 
Auber,  who  directed  the  Conservatoire  until  his 
death.  May  12,  1871;  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  present  direotor,  was  appointed  on  the  6th  of 
the  following  July. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Conservatoire  of  our 
own  day,  its  financial  condition,  staff,  and  musical 
Importance,  we  must  enumerate  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  acts  which  marked  its  successive 
administrations.  ^ 

The  budget  originally  amounted  to  240,000 
francs,  but  this  in  1802  was  reduced  to  100,000, 
a  fact  indicative  of  the  grave  money  diffi- 
culties with  which  Sarrette  had  to  contend 
through  all  his  years  of  office,  in  addition  to  the 
systematic  opposition  of  both  artists  and  autho- 
rities. By  the  publication  of  the  '  M^thode  du 
Conservatoire,'  however,  to  which  each  professor 
gave  his  adherence,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
various  parties  of  the  educational  deparUnent 
on  a  common  basis.  Amongst  the  savants  of 
the  institution  who  asabted  in  this  woi^  were 
Ginguen^,  Lac^pMe,  and  Prony.  Under  Sarrette 
the  pupils  were  sthnulated  by  public  practisings ; 
to  him  is  also  due  the  building  of  the  old  librwy, 
begun  in  1 801,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  theatre 
in  the  Bue  Berg^  181 2.  In  the  same  year  he 
obtained  an  increase  of  a6,8oo  francs  for  the 
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expenses  of  the  Pensionnat ;  and  the  institutioa 
of  the  'Prix  de  Borne*  in  1803,  which  secured 
to  the  holders  the  advantage  of  residing  in  Italy 
at  the  expense  of  government,  was  his  doing. 

Under  Peme*s  administration  an  'Ecole  pri- 
maire  de  Chant*  was  fonned,  April  23,  181 7,  in 
connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  and  directed 
by  Choron.  The  inspectorship  of  the  Eocde  de 
Musique  at  Lille  was  given  to  Plantade.  In 
1810  it  adopted  the  title  of  <  Coilservatdre 
secondaire  de  Paris,*  in  which  it  was  followed  by 
the  Ecole  at  Douai,  no  longer  in  existence.  The 
formation  of  special  classes  for  lyrical  declama- 
tion and  the  study  of  opera  parts  was  also  due 
to  Peme. 

Cherubini's  strictness  of  rule  and  his  profound 
knowledge  made  his  direction  very  favourable 
for  the  progress  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  men*s 
pensionnat  was  re-organised  under  him,  and  the 
number  of  public  practices,  which  all  prize  holders 
were  forced  to  attend,  increased  in  1823  from  six 
to  twelve.  By  his  means  the  opera  pitch,  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  too  high,  was  lowered  in 
1826,  and  the  Ecole  de  Musique  founded  at 
Toulouse  in  1 82 1  was  attached  to  the  Conserva- 
toire, AS  that  of  Lille  had  previouslv  been.  He 
opened  new  instrumental  classes,  and  gave  mudi 
encouragement  to  the  productions  of  the  'Soci^t^ 
des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.*  By  his  means 
the  library  acquired  the  right  to  one  of  the  two 
copies  of  every  piece  of  music  or  book  upon  music 
which  authors  and  composers  are  compiled  to  de- 
posit with  the  Ministre  de  Tlnt^rieur  (March  29, 
1834).  In  1 84 1,  through  Cherubini*s  instrumen* 
tality,  the  Eooles  of  Marseilles  and  Metz  became 
'Succursales  du  Conservatoire* ;  in  short,  during 
his  long  administration  he  neglected  no  means  of 
raising  the  tone  of  the  studies  of  the  Central  Con- 
servatoire, and  extending  its  influence.  The 
following  were  among  his  principal  coadjutors: — 
Habenedc  and  Paer,  inspectors  of  tuition ;  Le- 
sueur,  Berton,  Beichay  F^tis,  Hal^vy,  Carafa» 
composition ;  Lain^,  Lays,  Grarat,  Plantade,  Pon- 
chara,  Banderali,  Bordogni,  Panseron,  Mme. 
Damoreau,  singing:  instrumental  classes — ^Be- 
noisty  the  organ;  Louis  Adam  and  Zimmer- 
man, piano;  Bullet,  Kreutzer,  Habeneok,  violin; 
Baudiot,  Norblin,  Vaslin,  violoncello;  GuiUou, 
Tulou,  flute  ;  Yogt,  oboe ;  Lefbvre,  EJoe^,  da- 
rinet;  Delcambre,  Gebauer,  bassoon;  Dauprat, 
Meifired,  horn;  Dauvemd,  trumpet;  Dieppo^ 
trombone ;  Naderman,  Prumier,  harp ;  Adolpbe 
Nourrit,  the  opera;  Michelot^  Samson,  IVovost 
and  Beauvallet,  professors  of  tragedy  and  oomedy. 

Amongst  the  professors  appointed  by  Auber 
we  mav  mention  Adolphe  AoMn,  Ambroise  Hio- 
mas,  Keber,  composition ;  MM.  Elwart^  Basin, 
harmony;  BattuU^  Dupres,  Faure^  Garci% 
B^vial,  Massety  singing;  Madame  Farrenc,  Henri 
Herz,  Marmontel,  Le  Couppey,  piano;  Alard, 
Girardy  Massart,  Ch.  Dancla>  violin;  Fianch- 
omme  and  Chevillard,  violoncello.  Cltssos  for 
wind  instruments — Tulou,  Dorus,  flute;  Ver- 
roust,  oboe;  Willent,  Cokken,  baraoon;  Gallsy, 
Meifredy  horn ;  Foreetier,  Arban,  comet ;  MUe. 
Brohan^    MM.    B^[nier,    Monrose,    Brenaot^ 
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profeBBors  of  comedy.  Auber  also  inBtittited 
leotures  on  the  history  and  literature  of  music, 
to  which  he  appointed  Samson  in  1855.  The 
d^uts  under  Auber  s  management  were  most 
brilliant,  and  he  drew  public  attention  to  the 
Conservatoire  by  reviving  the  public  practices. 
The  facade  of  the  establi^ment  in  the  Faubourg 
Poiaaonnibre  was  re-built  in  1845,  and  in  1864 
the  building  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
those  in  the  Rue  du  Conservatoire  inaugurated, 
including  the  hall  and  offices  of  the  theatre,  the 
museum,  and  library.  The  associate  classes  of 
military  pupils,  formed  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Gynmase  nulitaire  in  1856,  made  these  enlarge- 
ments indispensable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Conservatoire  under  Auber  s  strict  and 
impartial  direction,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were 
embittered  by  the  revival  of  the  office  of  *  Ad- 
ministrateur*  in  the  person  of  Lassabathie,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  in  1870  to  re- 
organise the  studies — a  step  in  which  some  mem- 
bers foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  school.  In  1859,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  troubled  period,  the  reform 
of  the  pitch  took  place  which  fixed  the  A  at  870 
vibrations.  Lassabathie  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished his  'Histoire  du  Conservatoire  imperial 
de  Musique  et  de  Declamation'  (Paris,  i860), 
a  hasty  selection  of  documents,  but  containing 
ample  details  as  to  the  professorial  staff. 

iSince  the  nomination  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  present  director,  the  office  of  'Adminis- 
trateur*  and  the  pensionnat  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  Mr.  Emile  R^ty  has  been  appointed 
Secretary-General.  Lectures  on  the  general 
history  of  music  have  been  instituted;  M. 
Barb^reau,  the  original  lectiuer,  has  been  suc> 
ceeded  by  M.  Eugene  Gautier;  an  orchestral 
class  directed  by  M.  Deldevez,  and  compulsory 
vocal  classes  for  reading  at  sight  have  been 
founded,  and  the  solfeggio  teaching  has  been  com- 
pletely reformed.  The  following  professors  have 
been  appointed  : — MM.  Theo.  Dubois,  Guiraud, 
harmony ;  MM.  Crosti,  Bussine,  Boulanger,  Po- 
tior, Mme.  Yiardot,  who  has  lately  resigned,  and 
hf^ea  succeeded  by  M.  Barbot,  singing;  M. 
Charles  Colin,  oboe;  M.  Jancourt,  bassoon;  M. 
Delisse,  trombone ;  M.  Maury,  comet-k-piston. 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  tmtioQ  in  all  its  branches,  to  raise  the  sala- 
ries of  the  professors,  and  increase  the  general 
budget,  whick  has  risen  to  a  10,000  francs,  and  is 
expected  soon  to  reach  240,000  francs — a  sum 
amply  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  Institution 
with  its  staff  of  8  titularies,  77  professors,  and 
10  employ^ 

The  tuition  at  present  is  divided  as  follows: — 
16  solfeggio  classes  under  4  masters — in  la  of 
which  the  lessons  are  individual,  in  the  remaining 
4  in  dass ;  8  singing  classes  under  8  masters ; 
a  class  for  vocal  harmony,  and  another  for  the 
study  of  part-writing,  eadi  with  its  professor. 
For  lyricid  declamation  there  is  i  class  for  the 
opera  and  a  classes  for  the  opera-comique.  The 
31  instrumental  classes  are  as  follows:— 6  for 
violin;  a  for  oello;  i  for  doublebass,  for  flute. 
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oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  cornet,  trombone, 
harp,  chamber  music,  organ,  improvisation,  and 
orchestral  composition.  There  are  also  10  classes 
for  piano,  4  for  men  and  6  for  women. 

For  the  study  of  harmony  there  are  6  classes. 
Also  three  for  composition,  counterpoint,  and 
fugue  (under  Reber,  Mara^,  and  Bazin,  all 
members  of  the  Institut  de  France).  To  these 
classes  must  be  added  those  for  the  general 
history  of  music,  grammar,  prosody,  and  ortho* 
phony,  5  classes  for  dramatic  declamation,  I  for 
stage  deportment,  and  1  for  fencing. 

The  classes  are  held  5  times  a  week,  each  one 
lasting  a  hours.  The  regulation  number  of 
pupils  is  either  8,  10,  or  la,  according  to  the 
class,  but  a  few  candidates  are  also  admitted  as 
'auditeurs.'  Among  the  professors  who  have 
charge  of  the  classes  just  enumerated,  we  find 
such  names  as  Mass^  Franchomme,  Chevillard, 
Rend  Baillot,  Deldevez,  Reber,  Bazin,  R^gnier, 
Bressant,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  artists. 
The  academic  year  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  doses  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  names  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the 
Conservatoire  must  be  sent  in  to  the  committee 
of  management  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  an  examination  before  the  Committee  of 
Tuition  must  be  successfully  passed.  The  yoimgest 
pupils  only  are  admitted  into  the  preparatory 
solfeggio  and  piano  classes ;  in  the  higher 
classes,  for  vocal  music  and  declamation,  the  age 
is  limited  to  aa.  The  pupils  have  to  pass  two 
examinations  in  each  academic  year,  aud  take 
part  in  one  or  more  public  practices;  they  are 
also  admitted  to  the  July  competitions  according 
to  their  ability.  The  competitionB  in  singing, 
opera,  opera -oomique,  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
instrumental  music,  are  held  publicly  in  the 
large  conoert-room.  The  distribution  of  prizes 
follows,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education  and  Fine  Arts. 

This  important  institution  provides  musical 
and  dramatic  instruction  for  upwards  of  600 
pupils  and  '  auditeurs,*  who,  besides  their  regular 
studies,  have  the  advantage  of  an  extenosive 
library  and  a  museum  of  musical  instruments. 

The  Library,  which  dates  from  the  foundation 
of  the  school  itself,  is  open  to  I  the  publio  daily 
from  10  to  4.  The  first  librarian,  Eler,  was 
followed  by  Langl6  (1796-1807),  the  Abb4  Roze 
(1807-1820),  Peme  (i8ao-i8aa),  Fetis  (i8a7- 
1831),  Bott^  de  Toulmon  (1831-1850),  Berlioa 
(as  canservateur  1 839-1 850,  and  as  librarian 
i85a-i869),  F^licien  David  (1860-1876).  Since 
1876  M.  Weckerlin  has  acted  as  Hbrarian. 

The  Library  contains  over  30,000  works,  and 
the  number  is  increased  every  year  by  means 
of  a  spedal  grant.  It  also  possesses  a  considerable 
number  of  manuscripts  and  autographs,  to  which 
those  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  were  added  in  187 1, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  writer.  This  collection 
contains  the  autographs  of  all  the  prize  cantatas 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1803.  Amongst  the  other  important  collections 
are  those  of  l^ear,  composed  of  works  of  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries  put  into  score;  of  Bottle  de 
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Toalmon,  oomprising  85  Yolnroes  of  MS.  copies 
of  the  chefs-d  (Buvre  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th 
centuries  from  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  in- 
cluding all  Pale8trina*s  masses.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  these  compositions  are  written  in  'pro- 
portional notation,'  and  are  still  in  separate 
parts.  The  departments  of  engraved  opera  scores 
and  of  Tocal  and  instrumental  mSthodes  are  veiy 
complete.  In  1872  the  library  was  further 
enriched  by  Schcelcher's  collection,  containing 
every  edition  of  Handel's  works  and  a  vast  array 
of  Handel-literature.  The  number  of  dramas  is 
6,000,  and  increasing  daily,  and  the  department 
of  works  on  the  art  and  history  of  music  contains 
many  thousand  French  and  foreign  volumes. 
Amongst  these  are  some  extremely  rare  works, 
•  £1  Melopeo'  by  Cerone ;  treatises  by  Agricola, 
Luscinius,  Pnetorius,  Mersenne ;  several  editions 
of  Gafori ;  •  II  Transilvano'  bv  Diruta ;  original 
editions  of  most  of  the  old  clavecinists ;  '  L'Or- 
ch^sographie'  of  Thoinot  Arbeau;  the  'Ballet 
Oomique  de  la  Reine' ;  the  'Flores  musioe'  of 
1488;  old  missals  and  treatises  on  plain-chant; 
besides  other  very  rare  and  valuable  books  and 
mdtkodes. 

The  Museum — of  recent  date,  having  been 
formally  inaugurated  on  Nov.  20,  1864 — is  open 
to  the  public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from 
la  to  4.  At  that  time  it  merely  contained  the 
230  articles  which  the  government  had  purchased 
from  Clapisson  in  1861,  and  123  musical  instru- 
ments transferred  from  the  Garde  Meubles  and 
other  state  institutions,  or  presented  by  private 
donors.  On  the  appointment  of  the  present 
conservateur,  M.  Gustavo  Chouquet,  Sept.  30, 
1 87 1,  the  number  of  objects  did  not  exceed  380, 
but  it  now  possesses  700  instruments  and  objects 
of  art  of  the  greatest  interest.  A  full  historical 
catalogue  has  been  published  by  M.  Chouquet, 
entitl^  'Le  Mus^e  du  Conservatoire  national 
deMusique'CParis,  F.Didot,  1875;  8vo.).  This 
magnificent  collection  is  the  laigest  and  most 
complete  in  Europe,  and  the  space  allotted  to  it 
must  strike  every  one  as  inadequate. 

The  Conservatoire  itself  sufiers  from  want  of 
room.  In  the  Faubourg  Poissonnifere,  No.  15, 
are  the  offices  of  the  administration,  the  entrance 
to  the  small  theatre,  where  not  only  the  ex- 
aminations, but  the  claeaos  for  choral  singing  and 
dramatic  declamation,  lessons  on  the  or^an,  and 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music  are  held.  Two 
smaller  theatres  serve  for  solfeggio  and  opera 
classes.  In  the  large  theatre,  which  contains  an 
organ  of  32  feet,  tiie  Socidt^  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire  has  held  its  concerts  since  its 
creation ;  it  also  serves  for  the  public  practices, 
the  competitions,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
It  was  restored  and  decorated  in  the  Pompeian 
style  in  1 864 ;  and  contains  only  a  thousand  seats. 
The  educational  management  of  the  Conservatoire 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  central  committee,  with 
two  sub-committees,  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  musical  and  dramatic  studies  respectively. 
The  committees  for  the  admission  of  pupils  and 
the  examination  of  the  classes  are  named  by  the 
director. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

At  the  present  date  (1878)  there  are  A^ 
provincial  Eooles  de  Musique,  branches  of  the 
Conservatoire,  viz.  Lille,  ToiUouse,  Dijon,  Nantes, 
and  Lyons  (founded  April  2,  1874). 

In  1871  M.  Henri  Reber  succeeded  M.  Am- 
broise  Thomas  as  inspector  of  these  provincial 
schools.  [G.  C] 

CONSERVATORIO.  The  Conservatorios  in 
which  the  great  schools  of  Itab'an  music  were 
formed  were  so  called  because  they  were  intended 
to  preserve  {conservare)  the  science  of  music 
from  corruption.  Of  these  the  most  ancient  were 
the  Neapolitan  ones — Santa  Maria  di  Loreto 
(I537)#  I  Poveri  di  Geeu  Cristo  (1589),  La 
Pietk  de'  Turchini  (1583),  San  Onofrio  (1583), 
which  all  sprang  from  tiie  first  school  of  music 
founded  at  Naples  (1496)  by  Jean  Tinctor,  a 
Fleming,  reconstituted  by  Gesualdo,  Prince  of 
Venosa,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  illustrated 
by  a  long  roll  of  eminent  musicians.  [See 
Naples.] 

The  Conservatorios  of  Venice  arose  out  of 
the  sdiool  founded  by  another  Fleming,  Willaert, 
at  the  same  date  with  that  of  Naples,  and  were 
also  four  in  number : — L'Ospedale  della  Pieta, 
Dei  Mendicanti,  Des^l'  Incurabili,  L'Ospedaletto 
de*  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  [See  Venice.]  Nor 
does  this  list  include  the  various  'chapel  schools* 
of  music  for  the  choirs  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  musical  school  founded 
in  the  6th  century  by  Gregory  the  Great  for  the 
Pontifical  Chapel  at  Rome,  the  archives  of  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Charles  V, 
1527.     [See  Rome.] 

The  Venetian  Conservatorios  have  ceased  to 
exist,  those  of  Naples  are  now  represented  by  a 
Royal  Neapolitan  College,  and  there  is  a  '  Reale 
Conservatorio  di  Musica*  extant  and  flourishing 
at  Milan. 

The  Conservatoire  of  Paris  is  described  in 
the  preceding  article.  The  Conservatoriums  of 
Leipzig  (foimded  through  the  exertions  of  Men- 
delssohn in  1843),  Vienna,  and  other  German 
towns,  will  be  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
those  places.  [C.M.P] 

CONSONANCE  is  a  combination  of  notes 
which  can  sound  together  without  the  harshness 
which  is  produced  by  beats  disturbing  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  sound. 

The  consonances  which  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  octave,  and  the  ratios  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  their  notes  1 


The  octave . 

.     I 

:  2. 

Minor  third     .    5:6. 

Fifth     .    . 

•    a 

.3. 

Major  sixth     ,    3:5. 

Fourth  .     . 

•    3 

•4- 

Minor  sixth     .    5:8. 

Major  third 

•    4 

5. 

[C.H.H.P.] 

CON  SPIRITO,  'with  spirit';  an  indication 
oftener  found  in  Haydn  and  Mozart  than  in 
later  compositions. 

CONSTRUCTION  is  the  writing  of  a  piece 
of  music  according  to  an  i^predable  plan. 

The  element  of  construction  is  most  importuit 
in  instrumental  music»  where  there  is  no  acces- 
sory interest  to  keep  Uie  mind  engaged.    In  aU 
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muado  connected  with  words  the  definitenem  of 
constniction  must  yield  to  the  order  of  the  lan- 

rge,  and  be  dependent  on  what  it  expresses 
the  chief  part  of  its  effect ;  but  in  instrumental 
music  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  impression  from  a  work 
which  was  purely  continuous,  and  had  no  such 
connection  between  its  parts  as  should  enable 
the  hearer  to  refer  from  one  part  to  another,  and 
thereby  assist  his  attention.  The  only  manner 
in  which  the  sense  of  proportion  and  plan,  which 
is  so  important  in  works  of  art>  can  be  introduced 
into  music  is  by  repetition  of  parts  which  shall 
be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  rhythm  and  order 
of  succession  of  their  notes,  and  are  called  the 
subjects.  And  the  construction  of  a  fine  move- 
ment is  like  that  of  a  grand  building,  in  which 
the  main  subjects  are  the  great  pillars  upon 
which  the  whole  edifice  rests/  and  all  the  smaller 
details  of  ornamentation  are  not  just  an  irregular 
medley  of  ill-assorted  beauties,  but  being  rein- 
troduced here  and  there,  either  simply  or  dis- 
guised with  graceful  devices,  give  that  unity 
and  completeness  to  the  general  effect  which  the 
absence  of  plan  can  never  produce.  As  instru- 
mental music  grows  older  new  plans  of  construc- 
tion are  frequently  invented,  especially  in  small 
lyrical  pieces,  which  imitate  more  or  less  the 
charact^  of  songs,  or  represent  some  fixed  and 
definite  idea  or  emotion,  according  to  the  sup- 
posed order  or  progress  of  which  the  piece  is 
constructed.  In  small  pieces  for  single  instru- 
ments originality  of  plan  is  generally  an  advan- 
tage ;  but  in  lai^  forms  of  instrumental  compo- 
sition it  is  most  desirable  for  the  general  i^an 
to  be  to  a  certain  extent  familiar,  though  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
very  obvious.  The  former  strains  the  attention 
too  heavily,  the  latter  engages  it  too  slightly. 
An  account  of  the  plans  most  generally  used  for 
such  large  instrumental  works  as  symphonies, 
concertos,  overtures,  sonatas,  etc.,  will  be  found 
under  the  article  FoRic  [C.H.H.P.] 

OONTI,  Fbanoesco  Babtolomeo,  eminent 
thecnrbist  and  dramatic  composer,  bom  at  Flo- 
rence Jan.  30,  1 68 1,  appointed  court- theorbist  at 
Vienna  in  170 1.  He  resigned  in  1705,  but  was 
reappointed  theorbist  in  1 708,  with  the  additional 
post  in  1713  of  court-composer.  From  this  time 
he  devoted  himself  with  marked  success  to  the 
composition  of  operas,  especially  the  higher  kind 
of  comic  operas.  His  best  work  was  the  tragi- 
comic opera  'Don  Chisdotte  in  Sierra  Morena,' 
which  is  a  model  of  its  kind  for  the  dear  delinea- 
tion of  each  separate  character.  It  was  per- 
formed first  at  the  Camaval  of  1719  in  Vienna, 
and  afterwards  (1722)  at  Hamburg,  in  German. 
His  first  opera,  'Clotilde'  (Vienna,  1706),  was 
produced  in  Lond(m  (1709),  and  the  songs  pub- 
lished separately  by  Walsh.  Conti's  cantatas  and 
oratorios  are  solid  and  thoughtful.  Von  Kochel 
(.T.  J.  Fux :  Vienna,  1872)  gives  a  catalogue  of 
all  his  works  performed  in  Vienna  between  1706 
and  1733.  They  comprise  16  grand  operas,  13 
serenades  or  'Feste  teatrali,'  and  9  oratorios, 
the  scores  of  which  are  to  be  found  aunost  entire 
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in  the  Imperial  library  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  '  Gesellschaft  der  Musik-freunde*  at  Vienna. 
Mattheson,  in  his  *  VoUkommene  Kapellmeister' 
(i739»  P*  ¥>)*  <^&Bte  A  grave  slur  on  Conti's 
character  through  a  confusion  between  him  and 
his  son  Ignas.  The  mistake  was  corrected  by 
Quantz  in  Marpurg*s  '  Kritische  BeitrSge*  (1754, 
vol.  i.  p.  219),  and  by  Gerber  in  his  'Neues 
Lexicon,*  but  F^tis  maintained  the  authenticity 
of  the  anecdote  in  the  'R^vue  musicale*  (1827, 
No.  3),  and  even  repeated  it  in  his  '  Biographic 
Universelle'  after  the  real  firsts  had  been  made 
known  by  Molitor  in  the  '  Allg.  mi^sik.  Zeitung* 
(1838,  p.  153).  Conti  died  in  Vienna  July  20, 
1732.  Mendd,  in  his  'Mus.  Conv.  Lexicon,* 
states  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  court 
chapel-master,  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  he  was 
still  court-composer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
younger  Conti,  Ignaz,  whom  F^tis  is  uncertain 
whether  to  call  the  son-or  the  brother  of  Francesco, 
was  really  his  son,  bom  in  1699.  He  held  the 
post  of  'Hof-scholi^*  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  28, 1759,  and  composed  several  serenades 
and  oratorios  which  bear  no  traces  of  his  father's 
abiUty.  [C.F.P.] 

CONTI.    See  Gizziello. 

CONTINTJO.  The  short  for  Basso  CoNTiNUO, 
which  see. 
« CONTBABASSO,  the  ItalianforDouBLBBASS. 

CONTRABASS  POSAUNE.  See  Tbombonk. 

CONTRABASS  TUBA.    See  Bombardon. 

CONTRAFA(K)TTO,  the  ordinary  name  in 
orchestral  scores  for  the  Double  Bassoon.  See 
scores  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  5  and  9, 
Brahms*s  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn*s,  etc. 

CONTRALTO.  The  lowest  of  the  three  prin- 
dpal  varieties  of  the  female  voice  (the  two 
oUiers  being  soprano  and  mezzo  soprano),  and 
that  to  which  in  choral  music  the  part  next 
above  (contra,  or  counter  to)  the  alto  is  assigned. 
[Alto.j  The  culture  and  employment,  as  a  solo 
instrument,  of  the  female  contralto  voice,  like 
that  of  its  corrdative  the  bass,  is  comparativdy 
modem,  and  even  yet  not  universal.  By  the 
opera  composers  of  France  and  Germany  it  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  h4,  but  rardv  em- 
ployed. In  his  adaptation  for  the  french 
Theatre  of  his  Italian  'Orfeo,'  originally  com- 
posed (1762)  for  a  contralto,  Glu(£  transposed 
and  otherwise  re-cast  the  music  of  the  title- 
character  for  a  tenor.  It  is  to  Rossini  and  his 
Italian  contemporaries  that  this  voice  owes  its 
present  very  important  status.  In  few  of  their 
operas  is  it  unemployed.  In  the  choral  music  how- 
ever of  the  composers  of  all  nations  it  has  now 
definitivdy  taken  its  place — till  lately  monopo- 
lised, in  Enc^land  especially,  by  the  male  counter- 
tenor, a  voice  of  somewhat  different  compass 
and  altogether  different  quality.  [Alto.]  In 
extent  the  contralto  voice  sometimes  exceeds 
every  other,  male  or  female.  like  the  bass  it 
has  a  third  register,  but  far  more  firequently  and 
successfully  brought  under  control.  A  contralto 
has  been  known  to  possess  an  available  compass 
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of  three  octaves.  Its  most  effective  notes  how- 
ever, and  those  only  which  it  is  safe  to  employ  in 
choral  music,  are  the  notes  which  can  be  placed 
on  the  stave  (unfortunately  obsolete)  which  has 
the  C  def  on  the  second  line— from  the  G  rrrzn 
below  middle  C  to  the  octave  above  the  fi! — 
latter  —  incorrectly  called  the  Mezzo-  ifil 
soprano  stave.  Though  not  so  penetrating  as  the 
soprano,  the  contralto  voice  surpasses  it  in  ten- 
derness and  in  volume ;  and  even,  which  is  more 
remarkable,  in  flexibility,  recent  contralti  have 
certainly  equaUed^  perhaps  surpassed,  vocalists  of 
every  other  class.  As  examples  of  singers  in  the' 
full  acceptation  of  the  term  the  names  of  Gras- 
sini,  Pisaroni,  Brambilla,  and  Aiboni,  all  conr 
tralti,  have  become  historicaL  [J.H.] 

CONTRAPUNTAL  is  properly  that  which  is 
written  according  to  the-  rules  of  strict  Counter- 
point, which  see;  but  it  is  commonly  used  to 
describe  music  of  a  pure  and  dignified  style,  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  more  by  the  inde- 
pendent motion  of  the  P|urts  than  by  the  mass- 
ing of  the  harmonies.  The  laiger  proportion  of 
early  modem  music  was  essentially  conbrapimtal, 
and  it  seems  that  the  first  ideas  of  harmony  were 
derived  from  the  species  of  counterpoint  called 
IHscantus,  which  was  a  popular  devioe  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  consisted 
of  fitting  two  independent  tunes,  together.  This 
basis,  and  the  fact  that  musicians  were  slow  in 
.  developing  a  sense  for  more  than  very  simple 
harmonies,  made  the  contrapuntal  style  their 
natural  mode  of  musical  expression.  But  the 
development  of  the  elaborate  harmonies  of  mo- 
dem instrumental  music  has  so  changed  its 
whole  character,  that  an  attempt  to  write  tme 
contrapuntal  music  at  the  present  day  is  some- 
thing uke  trying  to  write  a  poem  in  the  English 
of  (Aaucer ;  and  very  few  composers,  tmless  they 
devote  their  attention  specially  to  it^  are  likely 
to  achieve  a  contrapuntal  work  which  shall  not 
have  the  appearance  of  being  either  forced  or 
meaningless.  [C.H.H.P:] 

CONTRARY  MOTION  is  the  progression  of 
parts  in  opposite  directions,  one  or  more  as- 
cending while  the  other  or  others  descend,  as — 


In  oontrapnntal  music  it  was  oonsidered  pre- 
ferable to  similar  or  oblique  motion,  and  it  always 
has  a  stronger  and  more  vigOTOus  character  than 
either  of  these.  Many  conspicuous  examples  of 
its  use  in  modem  music  may  be  foimd,  as  for 
instance  in  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  C  minor- 


Passing  notes  are  allowed  to  progress  con- 
tinuously by  contrary  motion  until  £ey  arrive 
at  notes  which  form  a  part  of  some  definite 
hannony  (  «  ),  as^- 


from  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  Bb.  op.  106.  [C.H.H,P.] 

GONTREDANSE  (Engl;  eountrydance,  Ger. 
contretanz),  A  dance  of  English  origin^  which 
was  introdueed  into  France  in  the  Regency, 
1715-23,  and  has  since  become  very  popular. 
The  music -te  the  contredanse  is  of  a  lively 
character ;  it  ia  written  either  in  3-4  or  in  6-8 
time,  and  consists  uniforaily  of  eight-bar  phrases, 
each  of  which  is  usually- repeated.  The  name 
probably  arose  from  the  ^sct  that  the  danoen 
were  ranged  over  against  {eontre)  one  another. 
The  EngUsh  term  '  eountry-dance'  is  probably  a 
mere  adaptation. 

Beethoven  has  written  twelve  oontredanses  for 
orchestra,  from  one  of  which  he  developed  the 
finale  of  his  '£roi(»*  symphony.  Mozart  has 
also  left  a  large  numbw  of  specimens  of  this 
class  of  composition.  A  series  of  five  or  six 
oontredanses  forms  a  Quadbillb.  [£.  P.] 

CON  VERST,  GiBOLAMO,  was  bom  at  Coireggio 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  is 
known  as  the  author  of  the  following  works : — 
Canzoni  a  5  vod;  Venice,  G.  Scotto  1575 ;  re- 

Srinted  by  th^  same  publisher  in  1580  in  4to; 
f adrigali,  a  6  voci,  nb.  i  ;  Venice  1 584 ;  ibid, 
in  4to.  Cionversi  is  fiuniliar  to  English  amateurs 
through  his  fine  Madrigal  '  When  all  alone  my 
pretty  love  was  playing.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

CONVICT  (Convictorium),.  an  establishment 
existing  in  many  Gennan  towns  for  the  free  or 
very  economical  education  of  boys ;  usually  con- 
nected with  the  convent  system,  and  supported 
bv  the  state  or  private  foundation.  Its  only 
claim  to  mention  here  b  the  fact  that  Schubert 
was  educated  for  the  Hof-kapelle  at  the  Convict 
at  45  in  the  Piaristen  (zasse,  Josephstadt,  Vienna. 
That  for  the  choristers  of  St.  Stephen's  is  in  the 
Stubenbastei,  No.  2« 

COOKE,  BENJAimr,  Mus.  Doc.,  the  wm  of 
Benjamin  Cooke,  a  music  j>ublisher  in  New 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  bom  in  1734.  In 
his  ninth  year  he  was  placed  under  the  instruo- 
tion  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress as  in  three  years  time  to  be  able  to  act 
as  deputy  for  John  Robinson,  organist  of  West- 
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minster  Abbey.  In  1753  he  was  appointed  sno- 
oeesor  to  Dr.  Feposch  m  conductor  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Ancient  Music.  In  September  57, 
on  the  resignation  of  Bernard  Gates,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  Jan.  27,  58,  that 
of  lay  vicar  there.  On  July  i,  63,  on  the 
death  of  Robinson,  Cooke  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  Abbey.  In  75  he  took  the  d^^ee  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  82  was 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Martin* 
in-the-Fields.  In  1 789  he  resigned  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  to  Dr. 
Arnold.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1793,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
mural  tablet,  with  a  fine  canon,  records  his 
skill  and  worUi.  Dr.  Cookers  compositions,  which 
are  voluminous,  are  for  the  church,  concert-room, 
and  chamber.  For  the  theatre  he  produced 
nothing  except  an  ode  for  Dr.  Delap's  tragedy, 
'The  Captives,'  1786.  His  church  music  com- 
prises the  fine  service  in  G,  and  one  composed  in 
1787  at  the  request  of  Lord  Heathfield  for  the 
use  of  the  garrison  in  Gibraltar ;  two  anthems 
composed  in  1748  and  49  for  the  Founder's 
day  at  the  Charter  House ;  an  anthem  with 
orchestral  accompaniments  fcfr  the  funeral  of 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1764;  another 
of  the  same  description,  for  the  instaJlation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Osnabuig,  afterwards  Duke  of 
York,  as  Knight  of  the  ^th,  1773;  and  fourteen 
others,  besides  several  chaiits  and  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes.  For  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  he  added  choruses  and  accompaniments 
to  Peigoled's  'Stabat  Mater,'  1759,  and  to  Gal- 
liard's  •Morning  Hymn'  (printed  1773);  and 
composed  an  Ode  for  Christmas  Day,  1 763 ;  *The 
Syrens'  Song  to  Ulysses* ;  Collins's  Ode  on  the 
Passions  (printed  1784);  Ode  on  the  Genius  of 
Chatterton,  1786;  and  Ode  on  the  King's  re- 
covery, 1789.  But  the  compositions  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  and  which  will  convey  his  name 
to  posterity,  are  his  numerous  and  beautiful  glees, 
canons,  etc.  For  seven  of  these  (five  glees,  a 
canon,  and  a  catch)  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him 
prizes.  Dr.  Cooke  published  in  his  life-time  a 
collection  of  his  glees,  and  a  second  collection 
i^peared  in  1795  under  the  care  of  his  son 
Robert.  Twenty-nine  ^ees,  and  eleven  rounds 
catches  and  canons  by  Dr.  Cooke  are  printed  in 
Warren's  collections.  His  instrumental  com- 
positions consist  of  organ  pieces,  concertos  for 
the  orchestra,  marches,  and  harpsichord  lessons. 
Apart  firom  his  eminence  as  a  composer  and  practi- 
cal  musician.  Dr.  Cooke  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  learned  theorists  of  his  time.  [W.  H.  H.] 
COOKE,  Henbt—' Captain  Cooke'— was  edu- 
cated in  the  Chapel  Roval  of  Charles  I.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  kind's 
army,  and  obtained,  in  1643,  a  captain's  conmois- 
sion.  During  the  Commonwealth  ne  subsisted  by 
teaching  music.  On  the  re-establishment  of  tihe 
Chapel  Royal  in  1660,  Cooke  was  appointed  one 
of  the  gentlemen  and  master  of  the  children. 
In  1663  he  obtained  a  grant  for  himself  and  his 
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suooesBors  of  £30  per  annum  for  the  diet,  lodg- 
ing, washing,  and  teaching  of  each  of  the  cHldren 
of  the  chapel.  In  July  1664  he  was  appointed 
*  (I!omposer  of  the  king's  private  music  for  voices,' 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  £40.  Cooke  died  July  13, 
1673,  and  was  buried  on  July  17  in  the  east 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Antony  Wood 
asserts  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  chagrin 
at  finding  himself  supplanted  in  favour  by  Pel- 
ham^  Humfre^,  who  had  been  his  pupil.  Cooke 
retained  the  tiUe  of '  captain '  until  his  death.  He 
composed  several  anthems,  the  words  of  which 
are  contained  in  Clifford's  collection,  and  a  pro- 
cessional hymn  which  was  performed  at  Windsor 
at  the  festival  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
April  17,  1 66 1.  He  also  contributed  some  of 
the  music  to  Davenant's  '  First  Day's  Entertain- 
ment at  Rutland  House'  in  1657.        [W.  H.  H.] 

COOKE,  Nathaniel,  bom  at  Bosham,  near 
Chichester,  in  1773,  was  nephew  of  Matthew 
Cooke,  organist  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  firom 
whom  he  received  the  chief  part  of  his  musical 
education.  He  became  organist  of  the  parish 
church  of  Brighton,  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of 
which  he  published  a  Collection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  tunes,  including  some  of  his  own  com- 
positions, which  long  continued  in  &vour.  He 
also  published  some  small  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte. [W.H.H.] 

COOKE,  Robert,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke, 
succeeded  his  &ther,  on  his  death  in  1793*  as 
organist  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  in  1803,  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  In  18 14  he  unfortunately  became 
deranged,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  his  disorder 
drowned  himself  in  the  Thames.  Robert  Cooke 
composed  an  Evening  Service  in  C  and  an  an- 
them, 'An  Ode  to  Friendship,'  and  several 
songs  and  glees.  Three  of  the  latter  obtained 
prizes  at  the  Catch  Club.  A  collection  of  eight 
of  his  glees  was  published  by  the  author  in 
1805.  [W.H.H.] 

COOKE,  Thomas  Simpson,  fiuniliarly  known 
as  Tom  Cooke,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1783. 
Evincing  early  a  taste  for  music  he  studied 
under  his  £ftther,  and  made  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  perform  in  public  a  violin  concerto  when 
only  seven  years  of  age.  He  received  instmction 
in  composition  from  Giordan!.  When  only  fifteen 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  band  at  the 
theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  continued  several  years,  and  composed 
several  musical  pieces.  On  one  of  his  benefit 
nights  he  annoimced  himself  to  sing  the  tenor 
part  of  The  Seraskier,  in  Storace's  opera  '  The 
Siege  of  Belgrade,'  an  experiment  which  proved 
quite  successful,  and  led  to  his  removal  to 
London,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  same  character,  at  the  EngUsh  Opera 
House,  Lyceum,  on  July  13,1813.  On  Sept.  1 4, 
181 5,  he  appeajred  as  Don  Carlos  in  'The  Du- 
enna,' at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  con- 
tinued as  a  principal  tenor  singer  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  During  this  period,  on  one  of  his 
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benefit  nights,  he  exhibited  the  Yersatility  of 
his  talents  by  performing  in  auooession  on  the 
violin,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  violon- 
cello, double  bass,  and  pianoforte.  About  1823 
he  undertook,  alternately  with  his  duty  as  tenor 
singer,  the  duty  of  leader  of  the  band.  Some 
years  later  he  was  engaged,  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Govent  Garden,  as  director  of  the  music  and 
conductor.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  occasionally  led  the  band 
or  conducted  the  concerts.  In  1 846  he  succeeded 
John  Loder  as  leader  at  the  Concert  of  Antient 
Music.  For  several  years  he  held  the  post 
of  principal  tenor  singer  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Bavarian  Embassy.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Great  Portland  Street,  Feb.  a6,  184^,  and  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Green  cemetery.  Cooke's  com- 
positions were  numerous  and  varied.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  theatre,  but  his  music  of  that 
description  has  mostly  passed  out  of  memory. 
As  a  glee  composer  he  was  more  successful,  and 
several  of  his  compositions  of  that  class  obtaii^ed 
prizes  from  the  Catch  and  Glee  Clubs.  As  a 
sinmng-master  he  had  a  deserved  reputation, 
and  several  of  his  pupils  achieved  distinction; 
amongst  them  Miss  M.  Tree,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss 
Povey,  Miss  Bainforth,  the  Misses  A.  and  M. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Sims  Beeves.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  singing,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
Cooke*s  principal  £unatic  pieces  were  'Frederick 
the  Great,'  1814;  'The  King's  Proxy,'  1815; 
'  The  Count  of  Anjou,'  1816  ;  'A  Tale  of  Other 
Times'  (with  Bochsa),  1823;  'The  Wager,  or. 
The  Midnight  Hour,'  1825;  'Oberon,  or.  The 
Charmed  Horn,'  1826;  'MalvinA,'  i8a6;  'The 
Boy  of  Santillane,'  1827;  '  The  Brigand,'  1829, 
one  song  in  which,  'Gentle  Zitella,'  attained 
great  popularity;  'Peter  the  Great,'  1829; 
'The  Dragon's  Gift,'  1830;  'The  Ice  Witch,' 
1831;  'Hyder  Ali,'  1831;  'St.  Patrick's  Eve,' 
1832;  'King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table,'  1835  ;  additional  songs  for  '  A 
Midsummer  Ni^t's  Dream,'  1840.  He  also  ad- 
apted several  foreign  operas  to  the  English  stage, 
i^ter  a  fietshion  in  vogue  in  his  time,  i.  e.  omitting 
much  that  the  composer  wrote,  and  supplying 
its  place  by  compositions  of  his  own.  He  pub- 
lished 'Six  Glees  for  3  and  4  voices'  in  1844, 
besides  many  singly.  Among  his  glees  which 
gained  prizes  were  'Hail!  bounteous  Nature,' 
1829;  'Come,  spirits  of  air,'  1830;  'Let  us 
drain  the  nectared  bowl,'  1830 ;  '  Thou  b^uteous 
spark  of  heavenly  birth,'  1832 ;  'O  fair  are  thy 
flowerets,'  1836 :  he  likewise  obtained  a  prize 
for  his  catch,  'Let's  have  a  catch  and  not  a  glee,' 
1833.  Cooke  had  considerable  abilities  as  a  wit 
and  humourist.  His  eldest  son,  Henrt  Akqelo 
MiOHAEL  (commonly  known  as  Grattan)  Cooke, 
was  educated  in  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  for  many  years  held  the  post  of  principal 
oboe  in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  was  subse- 
quently band-master  of  the  second  regiment  of 
Life  Guards.  [W.H.H.] 

COOMBE,  William  Fbakcto,  son  of  a  sing- 
ing-master at  Plymouth,  was  bom  there  in  1 786. 
Commencing  his  musical  studies  under  his  father, 
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he  subsequently  prosecuted  them  under  Chnrdiill, 
and  finally  under  Jackson  of  Exeter.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
organist  of  Chard,  which  he  in  a  few  years  re- 
signed for  that  of  Totnes,  which  he  in  turn  gave 
up,  after  holding  it  for  nine  years,  for  the  like 
place  at  Chelmsford.  He  published  severmlpiano- 
forte  pieces  of  his  composition.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOMBS,  James  Morris,  was  bom  at  Salis- 
bury in  1769.  He  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  under  Dr.  Stephens  and  Party. 
In  1 789  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Chippen- 
ham, and  retained  that  place  until  his  death  in 
1820.  His  published  works  consist  of  a  Te  Doom 
and  Jubilate,  songs,  glees,  a  set  of  canzonets,  and 
a  selection  of  psiUm  tunes.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOPEB,  George,  son  of  the  assistant  or- 
ganist to  St.  Paul's;  bom  in  Lambeth  July  7, 
1830.  His  quickness  of  ear,  readiness  of  execu- 
tion, and  taste  for  good  music,  developed  than- 
selves  very  early,  and  his  road  to  the  organ  was 
smoothed  by  an  old  harpsichord  with  pedUJs  and 
two  rows  of  keys,  on  which  the  lad  practis&i 
at  all  available  times.  When  1 1  years  old  he 
often  took  the  service  at  St.  Paul's  for  his  father, 
and  at  the  Festivals  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  it 
was  Attwood's  delight  (then  chief  organist)  to 
make  him  extemporise.  On  one  such  occasion 
Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  remarked  and 
praised  him.  At  13^  he  was  made  organist  of 
St.  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf.  *0n  Attwood's  death 
he  became  assistant  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  vict 
his  father  resigned ;  in  1836  organist  of  St.  Aim 
and  St.  Agnes  ;  and  on  the  deaUi  of  his  father,  in 
1843,  succeeded  him  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  be- 
came singing-master  and  organist  to  Christ'i 
Hospital  as  well.  On  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Smart  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Cbapel 
Boyal.     He  died  Oct.  2,  1876,  much  regretted. 

Cooper  did  much  to  fiumiliarise  his  hearers 
with  the  works  of  Bach  and  other  great  com- 
posers, which  he  played  in  a  noble  style.  Hii 
'  Organ  Arrangements,' '  Organist's  Manual,*  and 
'Organist's  Assistant,'  are  well  known,  and  so 
is  Ms  'Introduction  to  the  Organ,'  long  the 
only  work  of  its  kind  in  England.  These 
were  his  only  publications  of  any  moment.  He 
had  a  strong  taste  for  natural  science^  and 
divided  his  time  between  the  organ,  hia  ferns, 
and  photography. 

COPEBABIO,  John,  was  an  Englishman 
named  Cooper,  who,  having  Italianised  his  name 
during  a  sojourn  in  Italy,  continued  the  use  of 
it  after  his  return  to  England.  He  was  a  com- 
poser for  and  performer  on  the  lute  and  viol  da 
gamba,  and  the  musical  instructor  of  the  children 
of  James  I.  In  1606  he  published  'Funeral 
Teares  for  the  Death  of  the  Bight  Honorable  ^ 
Earle  of  Devonshire :  figured  in  seaven  songes, 
whereof  sixe  are  so  set  forth  that  the  wordes  may 
be  exprest  by  a  treble  voice  alone  to  the  Lute 
and  Bute  YioU,  or  else  that  the  meane  part  may 
be  added,  if  any  shall  affect  more  fulnesse  of 
parts,  liie  seaventh  is  made  in  forme  of  a  Dia^ 
logue  and  can  not  be  suag  without  two  voyoss.' 
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He  composed  the  music  to  'The  Masque  of  the 
Inner  Temple  and  Graye's  Inn/  performed  at 
Whitehall,  Feb.  20,  i6i  a.  In  1613  he  published 
'Songs  of  Mourning  bewailing  the  untimely 
death  of  Prince  Henry.  Worded  by  Tho.  Cam- 
pion and  set  forth  to  bee  sung  with  one  voyce  to 
the  Lute  or  YioU.*  He  contributed  three  of  the 
songs  to  the  masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
St.  Stephen's  Night,  161 4,  and  supplied  the 
whole  of  the  music  in  *  The  Masque  of  Flowers' 
presented  in  the  same  place  on  Twelfth  Night 
m  the  same  year,  both  masques  beinff  given  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  ]^arl  of  Somerset 
and  Lady  Frances  Howard.  He  composed  a  set 
of  Fancies  for  the  organ  for  Charles  I,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  still  extant,  and  numerous 
Fancies  for  viols.  He  contributed  two  vocal 
pieces  to  '  The  Teares  or  Lamentacions  of  a  Sor- 
row^ Soule,'  published  by  Sir  William  Leighton 
in  1614.  Coperario  was  the  master  of  Henry 
and  William  Lawes.  He  died  duringthe  Pro- 
tectorate. n^.H.H.] 

COPPOLA,  GinsBFPB,  a  singer  at  the  Eling's 
Theatre  in  1777.  He  appeared  as  'Ciro*  in 
Sacchinrs  '  Creso,*  and  in  other  operas.     [J.  M.] 

COPPOLA,  PiBB  Antonio,  bom  in  1792  at 
Castrogiovanni  in  Sicily,  son  of  a  musician, 
studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Naples. 
His  first  opera,  *IlFiglio  bandito'  (1816)  was 
well  received,  and  his  '  Nina  pazza  per  amore' 
(Rome,  1835),  was  performed  in  every  town  of 
Italy,  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Mexico, 
and,  as  an  op^ra-comique  with  the  title  of  '  Eva,' 
in  Paris  (1839).  In  1836  he  composed  '£n- 
richetta  di  Baienfeld'  for  Vienna,  and  this  was 
followed  by  'Gli  Illinese*  (Turin),  one  of  bis  best 
works;  and  'La  bella  Celeste  degli  Spadari* 
(Milan).  At  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Lisoon  he 
produced  'Giovanna  i^^*  (1841),  and  'In^  de 
Castro*  (1842).  In  1843  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  composed  five  more  operas,  which  were  less 
successful  than  his  earlier  works,  and  be  finally  re- 
turned to  his  post  at  Lisbon.  Coppola  might  have 
taken  a  higher  place  had  he  not  come  into  com- 
petition widi  Rossini.  Some  masses,  litanies,  and 
other  church  music  are  to  be  found  in  the  libiaries 
at  Naples.     He  died  Nov.  14, 1877.      [M.C.C.] 

COPYRIGHT.  The  statutes  regulating  copy- 
right in  music  are  3,  4  Will.  IV,  c.  15  ;  5,  o  Vict, 
c.  45 ;  and  7,  8  Vict.  c.  1 2  ;  and  their  joint  effect 
is,  that  the  composer,  or  the  person  to  whom  he 
transfers  his  interest^  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
publish  or  give  performances  of  the  work  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  composer  and  seven  years 
afterwards,  and  also  during  the  period  of  forty- 
two  years  from  the  publication  or  first  performance 
of  the  work.  The  copyright  proprietorship  of  a 
British  composer  in  his  work  is  complete  firom 
the  moment  of  composition;  but  for  purposes 
of  public  convenience  a  register  is  kept  at 
Stationer's  Hall,  at  which  the  title,  date,  and 
proprietorship  of  any  work  may  be  officially 
entered :  ana  although  such  entry  is  not  necessary 
to  give  the  composer  the  copyright  of  his  work, 
and,  without  making  any  saoh  entry,  tax  action 
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can  be  brought  against  any  person  performing 
the  work  without  written  permission,  yet  no 
action  can  be  brought  against  any  one  jyublithing 
the  work  until  the  entry  has  been  made.  A 
similar  entry  should  -  be  made  whenever  the 
copyright  changes  hands.  Such  transfer  may 
also  be  made  by  writing,  and  in  this  case  the 
exact  nature  of  the  rights  transferred  will  be 
collected  from  the  document ;  but  if  the  transfer 
is  evidenced  by  registration  alone,  an  entry  of 
the  transfer  of  the  copyright  will  be  taken  to 
prove  no  more  than  the  transfer  of  the  right 
of  publication,  and  the  right  of  performance  will 
remain  with  the  transferor.  Iftherefore  the  latter 
right  is  intended  to  pass,  a  written  contract 
should  be  made  to  this  effect.  To  obtain  the 
full  benefit  of  the  ^iglish  law,  even  for  British 
subjects,  the  first  publication  or  performance 
must  take  pbce  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  if  it 
takes  place  abroad,  the  work  is  in  every  respect 
considered  as  foreign,  although  the  author  be 
a  British  subject.  An  arnuu^ment  for  the  piano 
of  a  work  written  for  other  instruments  has  not 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  inMngement  of 
the  copyright  of  the  latter;  but  the  cases  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  prove  that  any  bare  transcription 
of  the  score  to  pianoforte  staves  would  necessiarily 
escape  with  impunity.  The  amoimt  of  change 
constituting  a  really  new  work  cannot  be  expressed 
in  any  general  rule ;  each  case  is  determi^ied  on 
its  merits. 

We  now  pass  to  works  composed  by  foreigners, 
or  first  published  or  performed  abroad.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  foreigner,  by  residing  in  England 
at  the  time  of  publication  or  first  performance, 
may  place  his  work  in  every  respect  under 
British  law ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  held  that 
for  this  purpose  residence  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  time  of  publication  is  indispensable.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  under  the  Aliens  Act  of  1870, 
this  is  still  so ;  but  the  short  residence  necessary 
is  a  less  evil  than  the  chance  of  expensive 
litigation.  If  a  foreigner  sell  to  a  British  subject 
his  work  while  still  unpublished  and  still  un- 
performed, the  purchaser  has  full  English  copy- 
right in^perty  in  the  work,  just  as  if  he  had 
written  it  himself.  But  a  work  first  published 
or  performed  abroad  can  only  obtain  protection 
in  England,  when  a  treaty  exists  between  this 
country  and  the  country  where  the  work  is 
produced,  creating  reciprocal  copyright  interests. 
Such  treaties  exist  between  this  coimtry  and 
France,  Prussia,  and  some  other  German  states, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy.  There  is  no  copy- 
right treaty  with  the  United  States,  nor  with 
Austria,  Russia,  Norway,  or  Sweden.  The  Act 
7  and  8  Vict.  o.  12,  upon  which  international 
copyright  rests,  requires  that  every  Order  in 
Council  granting  copyright  privileges  to  foreigners 
shall  prescribe  a  time  within  which  the  work 
shall  be  registered* at  Stationers'  Hall.  Regis- 
tration therefore,  as  concerns  foreign  productions, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  English  works,  that 
entry  shall  be  made  before  legal  proceedings  can 
be  commenced  against  an  unlio^Qsed  publication ; 
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but,  unless  the  work  be  registered  at  Stationers* 
Hftll,  no  protection  can  at  any  future  time  be 
obtained  for  it.  The  period  within  which  a 
work  must  be  registered  is  specified  in  the  Order 
of  Council  announcing  in  the  London  Gazette 
the  terms  of  each  copyright  treaty  when  made ; 
and  the  terms  may  vaiy  in  every  treaty.  Foreign 
musicians  who  contemplate  mtrodudng  their 
works  into  England  ought  therefore  to  consult 
a  qualified  adviser  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work ;  or,  for  want  of  this 
precaution,  they  may  find  their  productions  public 
property  at  the  moment  that  they  might  have 
become  remunerative.  The  opera  of '  Faust*  has 
experienced  this  £ftte  ;  not  having  been  registered 
within  the  three  months  specified  in  the  Order 
of  Council,  its  performance  is  open  to  all  Her 
Majesty^s  subjects,  [C.  A.  F.] 

COR  ANGLAIS.  (Ital.  Ohoe  di  Caooia ;  and 
Como  Ingltse ;  Germ.  Englisckes  Horn,)  A  tenor 
oboe,  standing  in  the  key  of  F,  and  therefore 
speaking  a  fifth  lower  than  the  ordinary  oboe. 
It  has  the  same  scale  and  compass  as  the  latter 
instrument,  from  £  or  £b  in  the  bass,  to  about  A 
or  Bb  above  the  treble  clef.  It  he&n  the  same 
relation  to  the  oboe  that  the  bassethom  does  to 
the  clarinet,  hence  frequent  confusion  between 
the  two  instruments.  It  is  probably  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  'oboe  di  caocia*  found  in 
Bach's  scores,  and  perhaps  to  the  'ohalumeau '  of 
Gluck's  operas ;  although  the  former  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  bassoon  or  alto-fiigotto,  and  the 
latter  may  have  been  a  kind  of  climnet. 

Beethoven  has  written  a  fine  trio,  Op.  29,  for  two 
oboes  and  o(»'  aoglais,  and  variations  on  'La  ci 
darem,'  which  though  performed  at  Vienna  on 
Deo.  33,  1 797,  are  still  m  MS.  Rossini  employs 
it  to  represent  the  alpenhom  in  the  overture  to 
•William  Tell*;  Meyerbeer,  Wagner,  Hal^vy, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  other  modem  composers 
frequently  introduce  it  in  their  operas.  It  has  a 
peculiar  wailing  and  melancholy  tone,  whidi  is 
very  effective,  but  it  is  difficult  and  somewhat 
treacherous  in  the  orchestra,  [W.  H.  S.] 

CORBET,  Fbanoisqus»  whose  real  name  was 
Francesco  Corbetti,  bom  at  Pavia  about  1630, 
died  in  Paris  about  1 700 ;  the  beet  player  of  his 
time  on  the  guitar.  After  travellmg  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  he  settled  for  a  time  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  sent  him  to 
Louis  XIV.  He  stayed  for  a  few  years  in  the 
French  court,  and  then  came  to  England,  where 
Charles  II  appointed  him  to  an  office  in  the 
Queen's  housenold,  with  a  large  salary,  and 
provided  him  with  a  wife.  The  Revolution  of 
1 688  drove  him  back  to  France.  His  best  pupils 
were  De  Vabray,  De  Vis^,  and  M6dard,  who 
wrote  a  curious  epitaph  on  him.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORBETT,  William,  an  eminent  English 
Tiolinist  at  the  commencement  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, was  one  of  Queen  Anne*s  band  of  music, 
and  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Opera  House  in 
the  Haymarket  on  its  first  opening  in  1 705.  On 
the  pioduction  of  Handel's  'Rinaldo'  in  171 1  a 
new  set  of  instrumentalists  was  introduced  into  , 
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the  opera  orchestra,  and  Corbett,  quitting  his 
position  in  the  Queen's  band,  went  to  Italy,  and 
resided  for  many  years  at  Rome,  rmdciTig  occa- 
sional visits  to  Vemce,  Milan,  Florence,  Cremona, 
Bologna,  Naples,  etc.,  amassing  during  tiie  time 
a  Urge  collection  of  music,  and  a  most  valuable 
assemblage  of  Italian  violins,  etc.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  his  circumstances  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  ability  to  make  these  purchases 
except  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  govern- 
ment spy,  employed  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Pretender.  Corbett  returned  to  England  in 
1 740,  and  seems  to  have  resimied  his  position  in 
the  royal  band.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1 748.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  collection 
of  instruments  to  Gresham  College,  providing 
also  for  the  stipend  of  a  person  to  show  them, 
and  for  their  care.  The  college  authorities,  how- 
ever, rejected  the  gift  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  room  in  the  coUege  for  its  reception,  and 
the  instruments  were  consequently  sold  by  auc- 
tion '  at  the  Great  Room  over  against  B^ufc»rt 
BuildinCT,  in  the  Strand,  formerly  the  Hoop 
Tavern,  on  Saturday,  March  9,  1751.  Corbett^ 
collection  of  music  was  also  sold  by  auction  at 
his  house  in  Silver  Street,  (^Iden  Square.  Before 
quitting  England  Corbett  published  several  sets 
of  sonatas  for  violins,  flutes,  oboes,  etc.;  some 
concertos  for  orchestra ;  and  instrumental  music 
for  ' Henry  IV/  1700 ;  'As  you  find  it,*  1703  ; 
and  *Love  Betrayed,  or,  The  Agreeable  Dis- 
appointment,* 1703.  After  his  return  he  pub- 
lished 'Concertos,  or  Universal  Bizzarries  com- 
posed on  all  the  new  Gustos  during  many  years* 
residence  in  Italy,'  containing  thirty-five  concertos 
in  seven  parts,  professing  to  exhibit  the  different 
styles  of  various  countries  and  cities.    [W.  H.  H.] 

CORDIER,  Jacques,  better  known  under  tha 
name  of  Booak,  bom  in  Lorraine  about  1580  ; 
dancing-master  and  performer  on  the  violin  and 
rebec  m  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  He  was 
unable  to  read  music,  but  had  great  power  of 
execution,  and  Mersennus  mentions  his  gift  of 
modulating  the  tones  of  the  violin.  He  was 
dancing-master  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of 
Charles  I,  and  came  with  her  to  England.  The 
King  took  great  delight  in  hearing  lum  play  the 
violin.  He  returned  to  Paris  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  his  tomb  at  St.  Germain 
TAuxerrois  was  restored  in  1843.  Chancy*s  'Tab- 
lature  de  Mandore*  (Paris,  1629),  contains  a 
graceful ' branle*  by  Cordier.  [M. CO.] 

CORELU,  Aboanoilo,  a  great  violinist  ai.d 
composer,  born  at  Fusignano,  Imola,  1653.  He 
learnt  counterpoint  from  Matteo  Simondii,  and 
the  violin  firom  G.  B.  Bassani.  Of  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  but  little  U  knovmi.  He  appean 
to  have  travelled  in  Germany,  and  to  nave 
stayed  for  some  time  at  Munich,  attached  to  the 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  is  also 
relived  that  he  went  to  Paris  in  1672,  but  soon 
left  it  again,  owing  to  Lulli*s  jealousy.  Thia 
however,  according  to  F^tis,  is  very  doubtfuL 
In  1681  he  returned  to  Italy  and  settled  at 
Rome,  where  he  published  his  first  work,  a  set 
of  twelve   sonatas.     He  soon  made  a  great 
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laputation  as  performer  and  oompoaer,  Imd 
became  a  favourite  in  the  highest  circles  of 
Roman  society.  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  arts  in  general  and 
of  music  in  particular,  was  his  great  Mend  and 
patron.  Gorelli  lived  in  the  Gardinal^s  palace 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  oondvcting  the 
concerts,  which  took  place  every  Monday,  and 
which  were  considered  the  most  important  and 
interesting  events  in  Roman  musical  life.  He 
also  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  painters  'of  the  time, 
Cignani,  MaratU,  and  others,  with  whose 
assistance  he  formed  a  collection  of  valuable 
pictures.  This  collection,  together  with  a  not 
inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  he  left  in  his 
will  to  his  friend  and  benefabctor  the  Cardinal, 
who  however  accepted  the  pictures  only  and 
banded  over  the  money  to  Corelli*s  relations. 

CoreUi  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  a  model  of  truly 
artistic  modesty.  He  was  v&rj  simple  and 
unpretentious  in  all  his  habits.  Handel,  though 
esteeming  him  highly,  used  to  say  of  him :  '  He 
likes  nothing  better  than  seeing  pictures  without 
paying  for  it,  and  saving  money.*  He  dressed 
almost  shabbily,  and  would  on  no  account  hire 
a  carriage,  but  always  went  on  foot.  Hawkins, 
in  his  History  of  Music,  gives  an  account  of 
his  meeting  with  Hand^  at  Rome.  Handel 
conducted  some  of  his  own  cantatas,  which  were 
written  in  a  more  complicated  style  than  the 
music  with  which  CorelU  and  the  other  Italian 
musicians  of  that  period  were  &miliar.  Handel 
tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  CoreUi,  who  was 
leading  the  band,  how  a  certain  passage  ought 
to  be  executed,  and  at  last,  losing  his  temper, 
snatched  the  violin  from  CoreUi  s  hands  and 
played  it  himself,  whereupon  CoreUi  remarked 
in  the  poUtest  manner  '  Ma,  caro  Sassone,  questa 
musica  h  nel  stUo  franoese,  di  ch*  io  non  m' 
intendo'  (but,  my  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in 
the  French  style,  of  which  I  have  no'experience). 
It  was  the  overture  to  'B  trionfo  del  tempo^* 
which  Handel,  probably  with  special  regard  to 
CoreUi,  had  written  in  the  style  of  his  concert! 
groesi  with  two  sc4o-violins.  It  is  a  fiery  im- 
petaouB  piece,  truly  Handelian  in  character,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  CoreUi  in 
his  quiet  elegant  manner  £Euled  to  attack  with 
sufficient  vigour  those  thundering  passages.  That 
Corelli,  who  in  his  own  compositions  never  goes 
beyond  the  third  position,  might  have  been  pu^ed 
by  this  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  same  over- 
ture, is  also  possible, 
but  it  is  hardly 
Ukely  tohave  caused 
the  scene  described 
above. 
His  £ame  was  not  limited  to  Rome  and  Italy. 
From  all  countries  young  talents  came  to  benefit 
by  bis  instruction;  and  his  compositions  were 
publisbed  in  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and 
London,  as  weU  as  in  Italy.  Among  his  nume- 
rous pupils  the  most  eminent  were  Geminiani, 
JjocateUi,  Somis,  Baptiste,  and  Castruoci. 
(c.) 
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lUustriotts  fbleign^rs  visiting    Rome  hardly 
ever  faUed  to  pay  homage  to  CoreUi.    When 
Queen   Christina   of  Sweden    came    there,   he 
conducted  in  her  palace  the  performances  of 
an  orchestra  of  150  musicians.    The  King  of 
Naples  repeatedly  tried  to  induce  him  to  settle 
in  his  capital,  and  made  him  most  £Ebvourable 
offers,^  which   were    however   aU  d^ec^ed   by 
CoreUi,  who  was  not  willing  to  give  up  his 
happy  position  at  Rome,   %here  he  was  uni- 
versidly  loved  and  esteemed.    It  i^as  not  tiU 
late  in  Ufe  that  he  visited  Naples,  Which  town, 
with  Alessandro  Scarlatti  as  its  leading  musician 
and  an  exceUent  orchestra,  was  at  that  period 
by  fiir  the  most  important  musical  centre  of 
Italy.    CoreUi,  who  appears  not  to  have  been 
away  from  Rome  for  many  years,  was  most 
anxious  to  ensure  complete  success  in  Naplesy 
and,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  effective  accompani* 
ment,  took  with  him  two  violinists  and  a  vio^ 
lonceUo  player.      But  he  soon  saw  that  this 
precaution  had  been  superfluous.     At  the  first 
rehearsal  Scarlatti's  band  went  through  the  intro- 
ductory tutti  of  one  of  CoreUi*8  concertos  with- 
out a  mistake,  whereupon  CoreUi  admiringly 
exclaimed  :  'Si  suona  a  NapoU  T    (They  play 
weU  at  Naples!)     The  king  however  did  not 
appreciate  his  playing,   and,   pronouncing   his 
adagio   tedious,   left   the  concert -room   beford 
CorelH  had  fiiiished.      But  this  was   not  aU. 
Soon  afterwards  CoreUi  was  leading  the  per- 
formance of  a  composition  of  Scarlatti's,  when, 
in  a  passage  that  probably  was  nut  weU  written 
for   the   violin,   he   made   a  very  conspicuous 
mistake,  while  PetriUo,  ^e  NeapoHtan  leader, 
who  was  famiUar  with  the  passage  in  question, 
executed  it  correctly.    Then  came  a  piece  in  the 
key  of  C  minor.    CoreUi,  already  disconcerted, 
led  it  off  in  C  major.     'Rioominciamo  !*  (let  us 
begin  again!)    said   Scarlatti,  with  his  usual 
politeness,  and  poor  CoreUi  started  once  more 
m  major,  so  that  Scarlatti  was  at  last  obliged 
to  point  out  his  mistake.      CorelU    felt    this 
incident  as  a  great  humiliation,  and  left  Naples 
immediately.    Returned  to  Rome  he  foimd  that 
a  new  violmist,  Yalentini,  had  won  the  general 
applause   and   admiration  of  the   pubUc,  and 
considering    himself  sUghted    aid   superseded, 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  his  health  began 
to  faU.    In  1 712  he  published  his  last  work, 
dedicated  to  his  admirer  John  William,  Prince 
Palatme  of  the  Rhine,  and  died  January  18, 
1713.     He  was  buried  in  a  Mincdy  style  in 
the  Panthe<H[i,  not  far  from  Ra|)hael's  tomb, 
and  Cardinal  Ottoboni  erected  a  marble  monu- 
ment over  his  grave,  the  inscription  on  which 
bears  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  and  admi- 
ration in  whidk  CoreUi  was  held.    For  many 
years  a  solemn  musical  service  was  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  when  some  of  the 
great   master's   compositions    were    performed, 
conducted  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

CoreUi  has  a  double  claim  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  musical  art — as  a  great 
vioUnist  who  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  aU 
future    development    of   technique    and   of  a 
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pure  ftyle  of  playing;  and  as  a  oompoeer  who 
materiidly  advanced  the  progreas  of  composition. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  above  all  he 
was  a  great  violin-player,  and  that  all  he  wrote 
grew  out  of  the  very  nature  of  his  instrument ; 
and  as  the  violin  is  not  only  a  solo  instrument 
but  at  the  same  time  the  leading  orchestral  one, 
we  owe  to  Corelli  the  typical  treatment  of  it  in 
two  important  branches  of  composition.  In  his 
chambor-sonatas  aod  concerti  grpssi  (op.  i*  a,  3. 
4,  and  6)  he  must  be  oonsidered  the  founder 
of  the  style  of  orchestral  writing  on,  which  the 
future  development  in  this  direction  is  based, 
while  in  the  sonatas  (op.  5)  which  have  merely 
an  accompanying  fundamental  bas^  he  gives 
a  model  mr  the  solo  sonata^  and  thereby  for 
all  writing  £»  the  violin,  a*  a  solo- instru- 
ment. 

All  his  works  are  characterised  by  conciseness 
and  lucidity  of  thought  ^d  form,  and  by  a 
dignified,  almost. aristocratic  bearing.  Ti^  slow 
movements  show  genuine  pathos  as  well  as 
grace,  bringing  out  in  a  striking  manner  the 
singing  power  of  the  violin.  The  quick  move- 
ments are  not  on  the  whole  of  equal  merit  with 
the  adagios^ — at  least  in  point  of  originality  of 
thought  and  variety  of  character.  They  appear 
to  our  modem  feeling  somewhat  dry,  almost 
exercise-like. 

Ck)relli*8  gavottes,  sarabandes,  and  other,  pieces 
with  the  form  and  rhythm  of  dances,  do  not 
materially  differ  ^m  similar  pro^uctioiMi  of 
his  immediate  predecessora.  an4  contemporaries, 
although,  like  everything  that  he  wrote,  they  are 
distinguished  by  great  earnestness  and  dignity 
of  style,  and  are  especially  well  adapted  to  the 
instrument.  He  w(  j  not  so  much  an  innovator 
as  a  reformer ;  he  iid  not  introduce  new  striking 
effects;  it  cannow  even  be  denied  that  his 
technique  was  a  limited  one — he  never  goes 
beyond  the  third  position  —  but,  by  rigidly 
excluding  everything  that  appeared  to  him 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  and 
by  adopting  and  using  in  the  best  possible  way 
everything  in  the  existing  technique  which  he 
considered  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
violin,  he  not  only  hindered  a  threatened  de- 
velopment in  the  wrong  direction,  but  also  gave 
to  this  branch  of  the  art  a  sound  and  solid  basis, 
which  his  successors  could  and  did  build  upon 
successfully. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  ori^^inal 
editions  of  his  works : — 

a)  XII  Sonatoatii  doBTtoUnl  •  Ttolonculla,  eol  t—o  per  fofKuio. 
op.  1 ;  BoDU.  168S.  AooCher  edWon  of  Oils  wmk  WM  pubUihed  In 
1666  at  Antwerp ;  anotber  at  Amstardam.  tS)  XII  Suonata  da  eaiDera 
a  tie.  diM  Ttolinl,  vtoloaoello  •  vl<Aoneoombalo,op.S:  Boma.  li«B 
r*o  later  edlUooa  publiibed  at  Amtardam.  (9  XII  Soooata  a  tn 
due  rioUni  e  ardUato  col  baMO  per  rorgano,  op.  S;  Bologna,  16B0 
Antwerp.  1881 ;  Amstonlam.  (4)  XII  Soooate  da  camera  a  tie,  dne 
TloUni  e  vlokmeo  cembalo,  op.  4;  Bologna.  lOMb  Another  edition  o 
tUt  work  at  Amsterdam  under  the  tktit,  BaletU  da  eamaim.  W  XII 
BuoaatearloUnoeTioloneocembalo.  op.  6;  Boma,  170a  Hm  Mune 
arruged  bf  OemlnlanI  at  Ooncerd  groeri.  (6)  Ooneertl  groMi  con  due 
TtoUnl  e  ▼loloQoeUo  dl  ooooertlno  obUgad.  e  doe  altri  rloUnl  e  baao  di 
eonoerto  groiio  ad  arbUilo  diasl  i>otruno  radoppiare, op. 6;  Loma. 
1713.  Another  edition  at  Amiterdam.  A  number  of  qmrloui  worin 
w«re  publlahed  under  Ooralll^  name^  but  noM  an  mnina  ercept  the 
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CORFE,  Joseph,  bom  in  1740  at  Salvbmy, 
was  one  of  the  choristers  at  the  cathedral  ibere 
imder  Dr.  John  Stephens,  oTgaaist  and  master  of 
the  boys.  In  1 782  he  was  appointed  GenUeman 
of  the  Chapel  Koyal.  In  179a  he  soooeeded 
Bobert  Parry  as  organist  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  Salisbuiy  Cathedral,  which  offices 
he  held  until  1804.  Ck>rfe  composed  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Cathedral  Musio,  consisting  of 
a  service  and  eight  anthems,  etc. ;  tluree  sets  of 
Glees,  of  twelve  each ;  a  Treatise  on  Singing ; 
a  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,  a  work  still  held 
in  esteem ;  besides  editing  a  Selection  of  Saored 
Music  made  by  James  Harris,  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  1820,  aged  8a 

His  son  AfiTHua  Thomas,  was  bora  afe 
Salisbury,  Aprilo,  1773.  In  1783  he  became 
a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr. 
Cooke.  He  subsequently  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Muzio  Clemen  tL  In  1804,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  Either,  he  was  appointed  of^ 
gamst  and  master  of  the  children  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  A.  T.  Corfe  produced  and  published 
a  s^rice  and  some  anthems,  several  pianoforte 
pieces,  and  'The  Principles  of  Hannony  and 
Thorough.  Bass.'  He  died»  whilst  Jcmw^Hng  jj^ 
prayer,  Jan.  a6»  1863,  in  the  90th  year  of  hia 
age,  and  waq  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Salisbury^ 
Cathedral,  where  a  tablet  was  erected  to  him 
by  his  thirteen  surviving  children,  one  of  whom, 
Chablss  William,  Mus.  Doo.,  is  organist  o€ 
Christ  Chnroh,  Oxford.  [W.H.  H.] 

CORKINE,  William,  probably  a  lutenist, 
published  in  1610  'Ayres  to  Sing  and  Play  to 
the  Lute  and  Basse  Violl.  With  Pavins,  Galli- 
ards,  Almaines  and  Corantos  for  the  Lyra  YioU,* 
and  in  161  a  <  The  Second  Booke  of  Ayres,  some 
to  sing  and  i^ay  to  the  Base  Yioll  alone ;  others 
to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base  VioU,  with  new 
Corantoes,  Pavins,  Almaines ;  as  also  divers  new 
Descants  upon  old  Grounds,  set  to  the  Lyra 
Yioll.*  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.    [W.H.H.] 

COBNEGA,  an  Italian  contralto,  engaged  by 
Ebers  for  the  season  of  1826,  at  a  saluy  of  £500. 
Among  other  parts,  she  played  Felicia  in  'Hi 
Crociato,*  which  had  been  played  by  Garcia  s 
daughter  the  year  before.  She  was  re-engaged 
in  1827  at  a  siUary  of  £300.  [J.  M.] 

CORNELIUS,,  Pbteb,  a  near  relation  of  the 
painter  of  the  same  name,  and  as  composer  mm^ 
author  a  prominent  representative  of  the  so- 
called  New-German  school,  was  bom  at  Mayenoe 
Dec.  34^.1834.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  stage,  and  it  was  not  till  afber  his  first  per- 
formance, which  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
that  he  decided  to  adopt  music  as  a  profeesioQ. 
His  musical  education  had  been  incomplete,  but 
his  dramatic  studies  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  literature,  and  were  of  considerable  service 
in  developing  his  poetic  faculties.  He  worked 
hard,  and  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  general 
information.  After  the  death  of  his  &ther  (1 844) 
he  pursued  music  with  energy  and  complete- 
ness ;  but  his  tendencies  were  forwards  towards 
the  modem  ideal,  rather  than  backwards  to  the 
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strict  roles  of  oomrterpomt.  In  1853  he  went 
to  Weinmr  and  joined  the  young^  artists  who, 
under  LiszVs  leadership,  were  striving  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  Bichard  Wagner.  They  formed 
eventually  a  separate  school,  to  which  ihe  name 
'New-German*  became  attached.  It  was  here 
that  Cornelius  became  acquainted  with  Wagner's 
works,  while  with  Liszt  he  formed  ties  of  the 
closest  intimacy.  His  active  and  versatile  pen 
was  of  great  service  to  the  young  enterprise. 
He  strove  to  elucidate  the  new  principles  in 
the  'Neue  Zeiteehrift  for  Mueik/  the  organ  of 
tbe  party,  both  by  original  artides  and  by  trans' 
lating  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  French  by 
Jiszt.  As  a  practical  embcNctiment  of  the  new 
▼iewB  he  composed  a  ooniic  opera,  '  Der  Barbier 
Ton  Bagdad/  of  which  only  a  single  performance 
took  plaoe  (1858).  Liszt  reeent^  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  and  left  Weimar,  which  ceased  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  schooL  Li  1858  Gomeliue 
went  to  Vienna^  where  Wagner  was  then  living, 
and  became  intimate  with  him  also.  When 
King  Ludwig  II  invited  Wagner  to  Munich, 
Comeliua  followed  him  there  (1865),  first  as 
reader  to  the  king,  and  later  as  professor  of 
harmony  and  rhetoric  at  the  Conservatoire,  after 
it  had  been  transformed  into  the  'KonigHche 
Musik-schule*  with  H.  von  Bulow  as  principal. 
Corneliuses  grand  oper&  the  'Cid,'  produced  at 
Weimar  (1865),  may  be  considered  as  the  firuit  of 
his  intercourse  with  Wagner.  He  was  working 
at  another,  entitled  'Gunlod* — of  which,  after 
Wagner's  example,  he  had  himself  taken  the 
subject  from  the  l^nds  of  the  Edda—when  he 
died  at  Mayence,  Oct.  24,  1874.  The  effect  of 
liis  dramatic  works  in  furthering  the  Wagner 
movement  cannot  fairly  be  estimated,  as  the 
public  have  had  no  real  opportunity  of  judging 
of  them.  His  published  works,  principally  vocal, 
f^ow  him  to  have  had  much  feeling.  The  fol- 
lowing deserve  mention  : — *  Duets  for  Soprano 
and  Baritone/  op.  6;  'laeder-cyclus/  op.  3; 
<  Weihnachtslieder/  op.  8;  and  'Trauerohore' 
(for  men's  voices),  op.  9.  Most  of  these  aa:e 
settings  of  his  own  poems.  He  published  a 
volume  called  'Lyrische  Poesien  in  1861. 
Some  of  his  works  will  shortly  be  published ;  and 
(iunlod  is  to  be  completed  from  his  ample  notes 
by  his  friend  Hof  bauer  of  Munich.  [A.  M.] 

CORNEMUSE.  The  Italian  and  French 
name  for  the  Bagfipb. 

CORNET.  (Itai  ComeUo;  Fr.  Comet  d 
piMt&iu).  The  name  was  formerly  given  to  a 
rude  reed  instrument  of  the  oboe  tamily,  but 
18  now  applied  to  a  brass  instrument  with 
cupped  mouthpiece,  intermediate  between  the 
French  horn,  trumpet,  and  bugle,  of  compara- 
tively modem  construction,  and  formerly  called 
also  CoBNOPEAN.  It  possesses  the  usual  scale  of 
open  or  harmonic  notes,  as  follows: — 


the  real  fundamental  being  the  octave  below  the 
lowest  here  given,  which  is  never  made  use  ot 
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lb  is  also  poeslble  to  produee  foor  notes  above 
the  top  C,  correspondii^  to  these  commonly  used 
in  Ihe  trumpet ;  but  for  the 
larger  bore  and  mouthpiece 
of  tbe  oomei  they  are  difR- 
cult,  and  comparatively  un- 
used. Tbe  French  horn,  on  the  other  hand, 
standing  an  octave  lower  than  the  comet,  obtains 
two  hannonic  sounds,  the  Bb  and  C,  above  the  O 
last  given. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  comet  is  the 
use  of  valvea  or  pistons  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing  its  compass  and  bridging  over  the  gap* 
between  the  natiunJ  harmonic  sounds.  TheviJve* 
are  usually  three  in  number.  They  consist  es- 
sentially of  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  » 
bye -way  or  diversion,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
direct  road,  is  opened  to  the  vibrating  column 
of  air.  The  first  valve  thus  depresses  the  pitch 
by  a  tone,  the  seocmd  by  a  semitone,  the  third 
by  three  semitones.  They  can  be  used  singly  or 
together.  In  this  manner  the  lower  liniit  is 
removed  downward  to  F|  in  the  bass  stave,  and 
six  semitones  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
pistons  singly  or  in  combination:— 

1.S.8      l.t        S.t     l.SorS     ^1  .fl 


By  the  same  method  all  notes  intervening 
between  the  open  notes  of  the  natural  scale  can 
be  provided  for.  In  the  absence  of  subh  a  con- 
trivance, the  early  composers  for  the  trumpet 
were  driven  to  make  use  of  the  superior  octave, 
in  which  a  consecutive  scale  of  open  notes  can  be 
obtained.  This  is  well  seen  in  Handel's  solos  for 
the  trumpets  It  material^  increases  the  bril- 
liancy and  the  difficulty  of  th^  older  instnunent. 

The  comet  was  originally  made  with  several 
'crooks,'  for  the  keys  of  A,  Bb,  Ab,  G,  C,  and 
even  others ;  but  it  has  been  customary  of  late 
to  dispense  with  all  but  the  A  and  Bb  crooks, 
which  correspond  to  the  clarinets  of  similar  name. 

The  bore  of  the  instrument  is  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  small  cylindrical  tube  and  re- 
stricted bell  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  broad 
conical  form  of  the  bugle.  The  tone  stands  in 
corresponding  relation  to  thoee  instruments, 
lacking  the  penetration  of  the  former,  and  the 
smooth  hornlike  fulness  of  the  latter. 

The  comet  has  not  yet  been  much  employed  in 
the  scores  of  classical  music,  though  occasionally 
used  in  orchestras  instead  of  the  trumpet.  In 
operas  an  instance  of  its  use  ^hich  will  be 
familiar  is  the  air  'When  other  lips'  in  Balfe's 
'  Bohemian  Girl.*  [W.  H.  S.] 

CORNET.  This  name  is  given  to  several 
kinds  of  organ  stops;  among  others  to  pedal 
reed-stops  of  4  and  2  feet  length  in  numerous 
Dutch  and  German  oigans.  A  *Comette'  of  4 
feet  occurs  in  the  cathedral  organ  at  Kronstadt ; 
a  '  Cometin'  of  2  feet  in  the  '  Old  Church*  organ 
at  Amsterdam ;  and  a  '  Comettino,'  2  feet,  in  the 
music  hall  organ  at  Boston  in  America. 

The  great  organ  Solo  Comet  comprised  either 
5,  4,  or  3  sanks  of  pipes.  When  of  the  former 
Dd2 
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it  consisted  of  »  stopped  diapason,  principal, 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  tierce.  When  of  4  nmks 
the  stopped  diapason  was  omitted;  when  of  3, 
that  and  the  principal  were  left  out;  so  that 
the  'composition'  on  the  middle  C  key  stood 
thtia^- 

6  nuiki  4  mnkt  S  nuUci 


and  the  one  or  two  separate  stops  necessary  were 
added  or  'drawn*  with  the  comet  when  the 
series  of  5  pipes  was  not  complete.  The  pipes 
of  the  solo  comet  were  4  or  5  'scales*  wider 
or  'larger*  than  the  corresponc&ng  pipes  of  the 
ordinary  stops,  to  render  tne  tone  very  power- 
ful and  broad;  and  very  frequently,  in  order 
to  make  it  still  more  prominent^  the  stop  was 
placed  on  a  sound-board  of  its  own  and  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  pipes,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  a  'mounted  comet.'  Father 
Smith*s  solo  cornet  at  the  Temple  (4  ranks) 
was  not  mounted. 

The  Echo  Comet,  of  soft  tone,  and  shut  up  in 
a  box,  was  of  3  ranks,  or  4  at  most,  the  composi- 
tion being  as  above  given.  '  Comet  Voluntaries,* 
as  they  were  called,  were  in  great  vogue  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  consisted  of  runs  and  twirls 
for  the  right  hand,  played  in  single  notes,  first 
on  the  louder  stop  and  then  repeated  on  the 
softer,  the  left  hand  meanwhile  playing  a  soft 
bass.  So  fashionable  were  these  peculiar  display 
pieces  that  Dr.  Dupuis  states  on  the  title-page  of 
his  volume  of  voluntaries,  containing  specimens 
of  the  kind,  that  they  were  '  Performed  before 
their  Majesties  at  the  Chapel  Boyal,  St.  Paul*s 
Cathedral,  etc.';  while  Russell,  in  his  book 
printed  in  181  a,  shows  that  the  attachment  for 
the  old  Echo  stiU  lingered  exactly  a  century 
after  it  had  been  improved  upon  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Swell  (in  171 2),  by  directing  at  the 
head  of  one  of  his  pieces  '  The  Swell  Pedal  not 
to  be  used  in  this  movement.*  The  name  '  Echo 
Comet*  is  still  frequently  applied  to  a  compound 
stop  of  small  scale  and  light  tone  in  swell 
organs.  In  many  of  the  continental  organs  the 
comet  stop  extends  down  to  tenor  C ;  and  in 
some  places  it  is  used,  on  account  of  its  strong 
and  travelling  tone,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  priest's  voice  at  the  hr  end  of  the  church. 
This  is,  or  was,  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Cologne,  including  the 
cathedral.         * 

As  the  comet  is  a  compound  stop  that  can  be 
carried  through  the  usual  compass  of  a  manual 
without  any  'break*  in  its  composition,  it  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  good  stop  for  cover- 
ing the  repetitions  which  necessarily  occur  in  all 
compound  stops  that  rise  to  a  greater  altitude 
than  itself  above  the  unison.  At  such  times  it 
is  made  as  a  'progressive*  stop;  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  fewer  pipes  in  the  bass,  with  an  increasing 
number  up  to  the  middle  of  the  k^-board. 
Commencing  with  two  pipes  on  the  CC  key,  a 
third  rank  is  added  at  tenor  C,  and  a  fourth  at  | 
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middle  C ;  and  the  stop  starts  with  a  fifteenth 
and  tierce,  to  which  are  added  first  a  twelfth 
and  then  a  principal,  thus — 


The  'large  scale*  is  preserved,  but  the  pipes 
have  only  narrow  mouths,  and  produce  a  plea- 
sant and  rather  flute-like  quality  of  tone.  A 
stop  somewhat  of  this  kind  occurs  on  the  great 
manual  of  Schulze*8  fine  organ  in  Bonoister 
parish  church.  [E.J.H.] 

CORNETTE,  Victor,  son  of  an  organist,  bom 
at  Amiens  1795,  a  musician  of  indefatigable 
activity.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
181 1,  and  studied  composition  under  Lesueur. 
He  served  in  the  band  of  the  'Grenadiers  tvail- 
leurs  de  la  Grarde  Imp^riale'  in  1813  ^^^  1814, 
and  was  at  Waterloo ;  was  professor  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Acheul  firom  1817  to  1825  ;  member 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Od^n  (1825),  Op^ra 
Comique  (1827);  chorus  master  at  ^e  Op^ra 
Comique  (1831-1837) ;  director  of  singing  at 
the  Gymnase  de  musique  militaire  (1839)  ;  con- 
ductor of  the  Strasburg  theatre  (1842) ;  chorus 
master  to  the  Op^ra  national  (1847) ;  and  again 
chorus  master  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  (1848) ;  also 
trombonist  in  the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale, 
and  deputy  organist  at  St.  Sulpice  and  the  In- 
valides.  Comette  composed  an  enormous  mass 
of  music  for  every  variety  of  instrument,  and 
published  methodes  for  trombone,  ophicleide,  cor- 
net h  pbtons,  bugle,  saxhom,  saxophone,  bassoon, 
oboe,  horn,  trumpet,  harp,  cello,  viola,  organ* 
and  harmonium.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORNO,  the  Italian  term  for  Horn. 

CORNO  DI  BASSETTO.    See  BASSiT-HORir. 

CORNO  DI  CACCIA,  ».  «.  hunting  horn,  the 
French  horn.  The  name  often  occurs  in  J.  S. 
Bach's  scores. 

CORNOPEAN,  a  name  originally  applied  to 
the  comet  k  pistons,  though  now  disused. 

CORNYSHE,  or  CORNISH,  Wiluam,  was 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
which  office  he  succeeded  Gilbert  Banestre  about 
the  year  14^.  In  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
Henry  VIl  under  date  Nov.  12,  1493,  a  pay- 
ment is  entered  '  to  one  Comyshe  for  a  prophecy 
in  rewarde,  13*.  4d.,*  and  in  the  Privy  Puntd 
Expenses  of  Henry*s  Queen,  Elizabeth  oi  York, 
under  date  Dec.  1502,  a  similar  amount  for 
'  setting  of  a  carralle  upon  Christmas  day.*  When 
the  children  of  the  chapel  under  Comyshe  took 
part  in  the  performance  of  a  play  at  court  tbe^r 
were  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  '6^.  134.  4<i.* 
Comyshe  was  a  great  fiivourite  with  Henry 
Vm.  We  find  a  payment.  '8  Henry  VllL 
Nov.  To  Master  Comishe,  gentylman  of  the 
King*s  Chapell,  upon  a  warraunt,  in  rewarde. 
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SooZ.*  But  this  large  sum,  no  doubt,  included 
gratvuties  to  his  brethren  in  the  Chapel.  In 
1504  ComyBhe,  being  confined  in  the  Fleet 
prison,  upon,  as  he  mforms  us,  some  faXee  in- 
formation given  by  an  enemy,  wrote  a  poem 
entitled,  'A  Treatise  between  Trouth  and  In- 
formacion^*  some  extracts  firom  whioh.are  given 
in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music  The  real  cause 
of  his  incarceration  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  had  allowed  his  pen  greater 
freedom  than  was  agreeable  to  some  persons. 
However  in  1 508  we  again  find  him  taking  part 
in  a  court  play,  as  appears  by  a  payment  'To 
Mr.  Elite,  Comishe,  and  other  of  the  Chapell 
that  played  affore  the  King  at  Bichmonte,  6L 
I3«.  4d.*  The  date  of  Gomyshe's  death  is  un- 
certain,  but  it  was  before  1526,  in  which  year  the 
name  of  William  Crane  occurs  as  master  of  the 
children.  [W.H.H.] 

CORNYSHE,  William,  junior,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  composer  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Three  part-songs  by  him 
are  contained  in  a  manuscript  volume  compiled 
by  Dr.  Robert  Fayrfax,  and  now  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  5465.)  Two 
of  those  soDgs  were  printed  by  Hawkins  in  his 
History  of  Music.  ^  [W.  H.  H.] 

CORBI,  BoMBNioo,  bom  in  Naples  1^44,  died 
in  London  about  1826;  studied  under  Porpora 
from  1763  to  67.  In  74  settled  in  London,  pro- 
ducing there  'Alessandro  nell'  Indie'  (1774),  and 
some  years  later  *  The  Travellers,'  his  best  work ; 
but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  teaching  singing. 
His  daughter,  a  singer  and  harpist  of  merit, 
married  Dossbk,  with  whom  Com  entered  into 
partnership  as  music-seller  and  publisher  (1797), 
but  the  speculation  failed.  His  compositions  in- 
clude, besides  the  operas  above  named,  a  quantity 
of  songs  to  English,  Freneh,  and  Itsiian  words ; 
sonatas,  airs,  and  rondos ;  '  The  Art  of  Fingering' 
(London  1799);  and  'The  Singer's  Preceptor' 
(ditto  1798) ;  also  a. 'Musical  Dictionary'  (Lon- 
don 179S)  and  a  'Musical  Grammar.'  He  left 
three  sons,  ANTONIO,  who  settled  in  America; 
Montagu,  dramatic  composer;  and  Hatdn,  a 
teacher  in  Dublin.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORRI-PALTQNl,  Mdicb.  Fbanoes,  daughter 
of  Natale  Corri,  and  niece  of  Domenico,  bom  in 
Edinburgh  1801,  a  dramatic  singer  of  ability; 
studied  under  Catalan!  in  18 15  and  16.  She  sang 
in  London  (1820) ;  in  Grermany ;  in  Italy,  where 
she  married  Paltoni,  a  singer ;  in  Madrid  (1827) ; 
and  with  Lablache  in  Milan  (1828).  In  1830  she 
returned  to  Germany.  Her  voice  was  a  fine  mezzo- 
soprano,  with  a  brilliant  shake.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORTECCIA,  Fbanoesoo  di  Bebnabdo,  bom 
early  in  the  i6th  century  at  Arezzo,  died  in 
Florence  1571 ;  in  1531  organist  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Florence,  and  in  42  chapel-master  to  Cosmo  I ; 
also  a  Canon  of  S.  Lorenzo.  His  oompoeitionB 
include  nine  pieces  for  4,  6,  and  8  voices  with 
various  instruments,  in  a  rare  work  called  '  Mu- 
siche  £Ebtte  nolle  nozze,  etc.'  (Venice,  Gardano, 
1539);  'Madrigali  a  quattro  voci/  lib.  i  and  a 
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(lb.  15A5  and  1547) ;  'Prime  libro  de*  Madrigali 
a  5  e  o  voci'  (lb.  1547) ;  'Responsoria  et  lecti- 
ones  hebdomadae  sanctae '  (lb.  1 5  70)  ;  '  Residuum 
cantid  Zacchariae'  (lb.  1570)  ;  and  'Canticorum 
liber  primus'  (lb.  15 71),  published  a  few  months 
after  his  death.  A  copy  of  the  madrigals  is  in  the 
Library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  Library 
of  S.  Lorenzo  also  contains  32  hymns  in  4-part 
counterpoint:  0>rteccia,  with  Striggio,  composed 
music  for  Cini's  intermezzo  '  Psich^  e  I'Amorino,' 
for  the  marriage  of  Francesco  de'  Medici  and 
Joanna  of  Austria-in  1565.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORTELUNI,  Cahillo,  a  composer  of  church 
music,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
1 7th  century,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Bologna.  From  his  proficiency  on  the 
violin  he  went  by  the  name  of  11  Yiolino.  Yin* 
centi  of  Venice  published  several  volumes  of  his 
works,  consisting  of  Psalms,  Litanies,  Masses,  and 
other  sacred  pieces.  The  pre&ce  to  one  of  these 
volumes,  intituled  'Messe  ooncertate  a  otto  voci,* 
ia  interesting,  because  it  gives  a  hint  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  in  those  early  times  the  instru- 
mental and  vocal  parts  were  combined  in  church 
music.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  as  follows :  'La 
Messa  In  Domino  confido  ha  la  Gloria  ooncertata ; 
e  dove  saranno  le  lettere  grandi,  il  cantore  canterk 
solo ;  e  dove  saranno  le  linee,  i  tromboni  e  altri 
simili  stromenti  soneranno  soli.'  [£.  £L  P.] 

CORYPH<£US  {icopwpaJio9,  chorus-leader).  An 
officer  on  Dr.  Heather's  foundation  at  Oxford, 
intended  by  the  founder  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
musical  exercises  oonducted  by  the  Chobaqus. 
The  duties  of  the  Coryphaeus  have  long  been 
imaginary :  his  salary  was  never  more  than 
nominal.  [O.A.F.] 

COSI  FAN  TUTTE,  ossia  La  bcoola  dbgli 
AMANTi.  An  opera  buffa  in  two  acts,  commanded 
by  the  Emperor,  libretto  by  Da  Ponte,  music  by 
Mozart;  produced  at  Vienna  Jan.  26,  I79p; 
London,  King's  Theatre*  May  9,  181 1.  The 
libretto  is  so  bad  and  the  music  so  good  that 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  the  opera 
with  .new  words,  as  'Le  Laboureur  Chinois* 
(1807),  'Peines  d'amour  perdues'  (Barbier  & 
Carr^,  1863).  Otto  Jahn  possessed  a  MS.  Mass 
made  up  from.  it.  In  England  it  was  translated 
as  '  Tit  for  Tat  J  The  German  version  is  entitled 
WeibertrevLe. 

COSSMANN,  Bebnhabd,  an  eminent  violon- 
cellist, son  of  a  Jewish  merchant ;  bom  at  Dessau 
May  17,  1822.  His  first  instru^rs  on  the  cello 
were  En>enhahn  and  Karl  Drechsler  at  Bruns- 
wick, Tlieodor  MGller  (of  the  Mnller- quartet) 
and  Kummer  at  Dresden.  After  completing  his 
studies,  CoBsmann  went  to  Paris,  where  he  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  thence 
to  London  (1-841),  in  the  then  palmy  days  of 
Italian  (^»era.  In  1843  he  was  an  acknowledged 
master  of  his  instrument  in  Germany.  Men- 
delssohn secured  him  in  1847  for  the  Gewandhauf 
concerts,  and  he  utilised  his  stoy  in  Leipsic  by 
studying  imder  Hauptmann.  His  appointment 
as  first  cello  under  liszt  at  Weimar,  in  185' 

exercifled  ui  important  iIlflue^oe  on  his  oarr 
7- :^ 
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He  had  ft  considerable  share  with  Joachim,  and 
also  with  Billow  and  Tausig,  in  the  movement 
which  took  place  under  Lirat*8  leadership.  In 
1866  he  beofune  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  at 
Moscow,  where  he  worked  with  Laub  and  Nicolaus 
Bubinstein  until  his  return  to  Germany  in  1870. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  without  any  fixed  ap- 
pointment at  Baden-Baden.  Goenmann  is  a 
virtuoso  of  Uie  first  rank.  He  is  remaricable 
alike  for  science,  poHshed  execution,  and  power 
of  singing  on.  the  instrument.  Furthermore  he 
is  a  great  solobt,  and  an  excellent  chamber 
musician,  above  all  in  quartets.  This  last  quality 
he  owes  partly  to  his  studies  under  M^er,  and 
partly  to  the  general  cultivation  he  acquired  at 
Weimar.  He  is  much  interested  in  compositions 
for  his  instrumfflit ;  he  has  brought  ferwajrd  many 
new  concertos,  as  well  as  those  of  Schumann  and 
A.  Bubinstein,  which  are  too  much  neglected. 
His  compositions  embrace  a  concert -stiick  for 
cello,  but  are  not  important.  [A.  M.] 

COSTA,  an  Italian  singer  at  the  King's  The- 
atre about  1 790,  appeared  in  Cimaroea*s  'Ninetta,' 
in  the  'Due  Castellani  burlati'  of  Fabrid,  in 
Ka8olini*s  'Andromaca,*  Federici^s  'L'Usurpatore 
innocente,'  and  Bianchi's  'Yillanella  rapitaf*  He 
was  a  good  performer  of  what  were  called  mezzi 
caratteri,  [J.  M.] 

COSTA,  AlTDBKA,  teacher  of  singing ;  bom  at 
Brescia,  settled  in  London  in  1835.  His  beet 
pupils  were  Mdme.  Boigondio,  and  Mdme.  Alber- 
tazzi.  He  published  a  method  called  'Ana- 
lytical Considerations  on  the  Art  of  Singing' 
(London  1838).  [M.C.C.] 

COSTA,  Michael,  son  of  the  late  Cavaliere 
Pasquale  Costa,  of  an  old  Spanish  fiuniiy,  was 
bom  at  Naples  Feb.  4,  1810.  Having  a  great 
inclination  for  music,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music  in  Naples,  and  at  a 
public  examination  obtained  a  tree  scholarship 
from  Ferdinand  I,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies.  At 
the  age  bf  15,  he  composed  a  cantata,  for  the 
theatre  in  the  college,  entitled  '  L'Immagine.* 
In  1836  he  composed  for  the  same  theatre  an 
opera  called  'U  Delitto  punito';  and  in  1837 
another,  'II  Sospetto  funesto.*  He  composed 
also  at  this  period  a  Grand  Mass  for  4  voices, 
a  'Dixit  Dominus,*  three  symphonies,  and  an 
oratorio,  'La  Passione.'  In  1838  Costa  was  en- 
gaged by  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  Nuovo  to 
compose  an  opera  semi-seria,  called  'H  caroere 
d'Udegonda.*  In  1 830  he  composed  '  Malvina,'  an 
opera,  for  Barbara,  the  famous  impresario  of  San 
Carlo.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Zingarelli, 
his  maestro,  sent  him  to  Birmingham,  to  direct  a 
psalm  of  his  composition,  *  Super  flumina  Babilo- 
nis.*  On  the  young  Costa's  a^ival,  through 
some  misunderstiEmding,  he  was  obliged,  having 
a  fiur  tenor  voice,  to  sing  in  the  psaJm,  instead 
of  directing  the  music.  In  1830  he  was  ei^aged 
by  Laporte,  as  maestro  al  piano  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  In  the  next  year  he  composed  the 
musio  of  the  grand  ballet,  'Kenilworth.*  In 
1833  Monok  Mason,  the  then  impresario,  engaged 
Him  as  director  of  the  music ;  ana  in  that  capacity 
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he  wrote  the  ballet,  '  Une  heure  \  Naples,*  and 
several  other  pieces  for  operas  and  concert-rocmis. 
*  This  was  the  year,'  writes  Mr.  Chorley,  '  when 
(happy  event  for  England  I)  the  Itab'an  orchestra 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Signer  Costa.' 
In  1833,  engaged  by  Laporte  as  director  and 
conductor,  he  composed  the  ballet  'Sir  Huon' 
for  Taglioni,  and  the  favourite  quartet,  *£ooo 
quel  fiero  istante.'  At  the  invitation  of  Severini, 
the  impresario  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  he 
wrote  the  opera  'Malek  Adhet'  in  1837,  which 
was  performed  there  in  February  1838  with 
moderate  success,  but  with  better  fortune  in 
London.  The  critic  already  quoted  says  on  this 
point,  *  Whether  a  great  conducts  can  ever  be 
a  great  composer,  is  a  doubtful  matter.  .  .  . 
From  the  first  evening  when  Signer  Costa  took 
up  the  baton, — a  young  man,  from  a  country  then 
despised  by  every  musical  pedant,  a  youth  who 
came  to  England  without  flourish,  announcement, 
or  protection  ...  it  was  felt  that  in  him  were  com- 
bined the  materials  of  a  great  conductor ;  nerve 
to  enforce  discipline,  readiness  to  the  second,  and 
that  certain  influence  which  only  a  vigorous  man 
could  exercise  over  the  disconnected  f(»lk  who 
made  up  an  orchestra  in  those  days.  His  Malek 
Adhel  IS  a  thoroughly  conscientious  work,  con- 
taining an  amount  of  melody -with  which  he  has 
never  been  duly  credited.'  It  contained  a  song 
for  Bubini  of  stupendous  difficulty — ^which  has 
been  a  main  obstacle  to  its  revival — as  well  as 
some  telling  music  for  the  other  singers.  In 
1843  Costa  composed  the  ballet-music  of  'Alma' 
for  Cerito ;  and  in  1844  the  opera  'Don  Carlos.* 
In  1844  three  new  operas  were  produced  in 
London,  of  whicdi  'the  worthiest,'  says  Mr. 
Chorley,  *  was  Signer  Costa's  Don  Oirlos,  which 
had  nevertheless  not  the  good  fortune  to  please 
the  public.  Yet  it  is  fuU  of  good  music :  the 
orchestra  is  handled  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  effect  and  colour.  One  trio  for  male  voioea 
is  so  solid  and  fine  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  soon  forgotten.*  In  1846  he  quitted  the 
opera ;  and  the  orchestra,  which  he  had  brought 
to  a  point  of  perfection  previously  unknown  in 
Enghmd.  passed  into  other  hands.  In  1 846  Costa 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  Philhannonio 
orchestra;  and  that  of  the  new  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden;  and  in  48  that  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  In  49  he  was  engaged  for 
the  Birmingham  Festival,  which  he  has  since 
continued  to  conduct.  With  the  season  of  54 
he  gave  up  the  baton  of  the  Philharmonic,  and 
was  succeeded  (for  one  year)  by  Bichard  Wagner. 
In  55  he  composed  bis  oratorio  'Eli'  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival.  He  conducted  the  Brad- 
ford Festival  in  53,  and  the  Leeds  Festival  in 
74 ;  and  as  conductor  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  has  directed  the  Handel  Festivals  from 
57  to  the  present  date.  Beside  other  occasional 
compositions,  his  second  oratorio,  '  Naaman,'  was 
also  written  for  Birmingham,  in  1864.  ^^  l^'ui 
written  additional  aooompaniments for  'Solomon,' 
'  Judas,'  and  others  of  Handel's  oratorios  for  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  In  1869  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.    Sur  Michael  is  alsQ 
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deoorated  with  orden  from  the  soTereigiiB  of 
Gemiany,  Turkey,  the  Netherlands,  Wurtemberg, 
Italy,  eto^  in  recognition  of  his  talent  and  position. 
He  has  been  since  1871  *  director  of  the  music, 
composer,  and  conductor '  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera. 
His  services  in  those  capacities  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  in  London.  [J.  M.] 

GOSTANTINI,  a  seconda  donna,  who  played 
Matilda  in  HandeFs  <Otho'  in  1726,  which  had 
been  AnastasiaRobinson*s  part  in  1723.  She  also 
i^peared  as  Armira  in  '  Scipio*  in  the  same  year, 
after  which  her  name  does  not  occur.  [J.  M.] 

COSTANTINI,  Fabio,  bom  in  Bome  about 
1570,  chapel-master  to  the  confraternity  of  the 
KcHsary  at  Anoona,  and  afterwards  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orvieto.  His  compositions  include  motets 
for  2,  3,  and  4  voices  (Kome  1596)  ;  'Motetti 
.  .  .  .  e  Psalmi  e  Magnificat'  (lb.  1618);  and 
'Condette  amoroso/  a  series  of  canzone  and  mad- 
rigals (Orvieto  1621).  He  also  published  'Se- 
lectae  cantiones  excdlentissimorum  auctorum* 
(Rome  1614),  a  collection  of  8-part  motets  by 
Paleetrina,  the  Nanini,  the  Anerii,  Marenzio, 
Lucatello,  Giovanelli,  and  others  beside  himself; 
and  another  collection  of  airs  and  madrigals  called, 
*6hirlandettaamorosa'  (Orvieto  1621).  [M.C.C.l 

COSTANZI,  Juan,  known  as  Gioannino  di 
Boma,  because  he  was  bom  there ;  was  for  some 
time  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and 
was  appointed  in  1754  chapel-master  of  St.  Peter^s, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1778.  He 
composed  an  opera  '  Carlo  Magno '  (Rome  1729) ; 
a  fine  *  Miserere ' ;  motets  in  16  parts  for  4  choirs, 
ofiertoriums,  and  other  church  music.    [M. C.  C.J 

COSTE,  Gaspabd,  chorister  in  the  cathedral 
of  Avignon  about  1530,  composer  of  songs  imd 
madrigals,  preserved  in  the  following  cdlectionB : 
'Trente-cinq  livres  des  chansons  k  quatre  parties 
(Paris  1539-1549) ;  '  Le  Parangon  des  chansons* 
(Lyons  1540 -1543);  'Motetti  del  Fiore'  (lb. 
1532-1539);  'Stiegnosi  ardori;  Musica  di  di- 
vers! authori  sopra  un  istesso  sogetto  di  parole' 
(Munich  1575);  and  *Ghirlanda  di  Fiorett! 
musicale'  (Rome  1589).  [M.C.C.] 

COSTELET,  William,  a  Scotch  musician^ 
bom  I53i>  settled  in  France,  and  was  organist  to 
Henri  U  and  Charles  IX.  Author  of  a  treatise 
called  'Musique'  (Paris  1579);  songs  in  the 
'  Chansons  k  4  et  5  parties '  published  by  Le  Roy 
and  Ballard  (lb.  1567).  Some  pieces  of  his  are 
in  the  library  at  Orleans.  Costeley  was  one  of 
the  society  oklled  '  Puy  de  musique  en  honneur 
de  Ste.  Cecile'  (1571)  at  Evreux,  and  sometimes 
entertained  the  members  at  his  own  house  in 
Evreux.    He  died  there  in  1606.  [M.C.C.] 

COSYN,  Benjamin,  was  probably  a  son  of 
John  Cosyn,  who  in  1585  published  sixty  psalms 
in  six  parts  in  plain  counterpoint.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  composer  of  lessons  for  virginals. 
Many  of  his  pieces  are  extant.  He  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  1 7th  century.       [Vf.  H.  H.] 

COTILLON  (t.e.  'a  petticoat).  Originally  a 
timple  French  dance  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  resembled  the 
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BbanlS,  bai»  according  to  others,  was  aviriety  <if 
quadrille.  The  modem  cotiUon  is  simply  a  spedes 
of  quick  waltz,  of  gireat  length  and  elaborate 
contrivances,  but  with  no  special  music :  for  the 
different  varieties  of  it,  waltzes,  polkas,  macurkas, 
and  galops,  are  employed.  [E.  P.] 

COTTAGE  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  droit;  ItaL 
and  Ger.  also  Fr.  Pianino),    An  upright  piano- 
forte usually  about  four  feet  high,  invented  early 
in  this  century,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Cabinet  piano,  but  less  thought  of  for  some  years, 
nntU  the  more  convenient  height  and  better  action 
of  the  lower  instrument,  combined  with  cheaper 
oonstraction,  found  -appreciation,   and   brought 
about  the  (iOsplacement  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
once  fiuniliar  Square.    To  Robert  Womum  the 
younger,  whose  patent  (No  3419)  for  an  upright, 
with  diagonal  strings,  was  taken  out  in  181 1,  is 
due  the  invention  and  earliest  manufacture  of 
oblique  and  vertical  cottage  pianofortes  in  Eng- 
land.   In  the  year  18 15  Igasuoe  Pleyel,  founder 
of  the  house  of  Pleyel,  Wolff,  et  Cie.,  employed 
Henri  Pape,  an  ingenious  mechanician,  to  organist 
the  introduction  oi  the  oonstruction  of  these  in- 
struments in  Paris  (Pape,  Sur  les  Inventions,  etc. ; 
Paris,  1845),  from  which  beginning  arose  the 
important  manufacture  of  French  oottage  pianos. 
In  Germany  imd  America  upright  pianos  have 
not  made  much  way.  [See  Pianofobtb,  also  Cabi- 
net Piano,  Obliqob,  and  Piccolo.]     [A.  J.  H.] 
COTUMACCL  or  CONTUMACCX,  Cablo, 
bom  at  Naples  1698,  cUed  there  1775;   pupil  of 
A.  Scarlatti,  succeeded  Durante  at  S.  Onofiio ; 
organist  and  prolific  composer  of  church  music 
He  wrote  'Regole  dell'  accompagnamento '  and 
'Trattato  di   oontrapunto,'   wor^  which  have 
remained  in  MS.,  excepting  some  '  Partimenti,' 
published  by  Choron  in  his  *  Principes  de  compo- 
sition dee  ^colesdltalie'  (Paris  1808).  [M.C.C.] 
COUAC  (French  for  *  quack'),  a  sudden  hor- 
rible noise  to  which  any  clarinet  is  liable  when 
the  reed  is  out  of  order  and  the  wind  not  quite 
under  control.    Called  also  'the  goose.'     (See  a 
good  story  in  Spohr,  Selbstbiographie,  1.  167.) 

COUNTERPOINT  is  *  the  art  of  combining 
melodies.'  Its  name  arose  from  the  ancient 
system  of  notation  by  points  or  '  pricks.'  When 
one  set  of  points  was  added  to  another,  to  signify 
the  simultaneous  performance  of  various  melo- 
dies agreeing  in  harmony,  it  was  called  '  point 
against  point' — i.e.  contrapimctum,  or  counter- 
point. Uountei^int  is  usuallv  divided  into  two 
kind»— t>la)n  and  double— and  Wch  of  these  is 
subdiviaed  into  various  orders  or  species.  There ' 
are  very  stringent  rules  about  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent intervals  in  plain  oounterpoint,  which  are 
more  or  less  relaxed  iH  modem  music;  when, 
however,  they  are  fully  observed,  the  piece  is 
said  to  be  written  in  '  strict  counterpoint.  It  is 
usual  to  take  some  fragment  of  an  old  chant  or 
chorale  as  the  'canto  fermo'  or  plain-chant,  to 
which  other  parts  or  melodies  are  added  as  ac- 
companiments according  to  the  rules  above 
referred  to.  This  is  called  'adding  a  counterpoint 
to  a  given  subject.* 
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The  differonoe  between  the  ancient  Bfcrictness 
and  modem  laxity  in  plain  counterpoint  chiefly 
relates  to  the  admission  of  consecutive  octaves 
^nd  fifths  by  contrary  motion,  even  between 
extreme  parts,  and  the  doctrine  of  false  relations, 
especially  that  of  the  tritone.  Plain,  counter- 
point, however,  is  most  useful  as  a  study ^  whereby 
facility  may  be  acquired  in  conquering  difficulties 
arising  from  the  various  motions  of  the  different 
parts  in  a  piece  of  music.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  more  stringent  rules  should  be 
observed  by  students  with  a  view  to  this  par- 
ticular object,  and  that  therefore  they  are  enforced 
in  the  best  text-books. 

Plain  counterpoint  is  generally  divided  into 
five  species.   The  first  is  called '  note  against  note.* 

Canto/hiHO. 


CounierpoiHL 

The  second  species  is  called  '  two  notes  to  one.' 


m 
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The  third  species  is  called  '  four  notes  to  one.' 
Counterpoint, 


^^  J  J  N  f  J%Jf"rTr  r^  Jt^frrri 


The  fourth  is  pilled  'syncopated  counterpoint.' 
Counterpoint.     '    ^*— .^  ^.-.^  ^.^ 
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The  fifth  species  is  called  '  florid  oounte 
and  is  a  combination  or  rather  alternation  ] 
last  three,   with  certain   ornamental 
pecidiar  to  itself. 


any  number  of 

ly  be  assigned  to 

parts,  according 


two  or    more 
»ither  of  them 


Plain  counterpoint  may 
parts,  and  the  canto  fermo 
the   upper,   middle,   or  lowj 
to  circumstances. 

Double  counterpoint  is 
melodies  are  so  constructed 
may  form  a  correct  bass  to  the  others ;  and  when 
the  various  melodies  may,  bv  transposition,  be 
placed  in  any  relative  order  oi  acuteness,  without 
infringing  the  laws  of  harmony.  These  trans- 
positions may  be  such  as  to  produce  oounter- 
points  at  the  octave,  tenth,  twelfth,  or  any  other 
interval,  but  the  most  usual  is  double  counterpoint 
at  the  octave. 

Examples  of  various  double  coimterpoints — 


Firrt  melodjt. 


MOZABT. 


The  above  is  a  specimen  of  double  oountei^ 
point  at  the  octave. 
The  next  species  is  at  the  teiUhf  on  aCanto  fermo. 


Counterpoint, 


Fdx. 
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Canto  fjrmo, 


The  above  is  double  counterpoint  at  the  ten.h 
below. 

Triple  or  quadruple  counterpoints  consist  of 
three  or  four  melodies  so  adopted  that  any  of 
them  may  be  a  bass  to  the  other.  This  can  only 
be  done  with  counterpoint  at  the  octave. 

Counterpoints  may  also  be  constructed  by  con- 
trary motion,  or  by  augmentation,  or  diminution, 
or  retrogression.  In  compositions  in  more  than 
two  parts,  the  counterpoint  is  often  confined  to  two 
parts,  while  the  others  are  free  accompaniments 
in  order  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  harmony. 

In  a  fugue  the  subject  and  countersubject  are 
necessarily  constructed  in  double  counterpoint. 
[See  article  Fugue.] 

For  a  good  example  of  counterpoint  at  the 
twelfth  and  in  diminution,  see  the  fine  chonis  'Let 
all  the  Angels  of  God,'  in  Handel's  '  Messiah.' 

For  an  example  of  five  subjects  in  double  coun- 
terpoint at  the  octave,  see  the  finale  of  Mozart's 
•  Jupiter '  Symphony.  [F.  A.  G.  0.] 

COUNTERSUBJECT.  When  the  subject  of 
a  fugue  has  been  proposed  by  one  voice  it  is 
usual  for  the  answer,  which  is  taken  up  by 
another  voice,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  former 
with  a  counterpoint  sufficiently  recognisable  as 
a  definite  subject  to  take  its  part  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  fugue,  and  this  is  called  the 
countersubject;  as  in  the  chorus  'And  with  his 
stripes,*  in  Handel's  '  Messiah' — 


It  should  be  capable  of  being  treated  with  the 
origrinal  subject  in  double  counterpoint —that  is, 
either  above  or  below  it,  as  in  the  chorus  just 
named,  where  it  first  appears  in  an  upper  part, 
bn^  further  on  in  the  tenor,  with  the  original 
subject  in  the  treble ;  thus — 

-JL 


^•^ryi't  rrff  fe 


But  it  is  allowable  to  alter  it  slightly  when  thus 
treated,  so  long  as  its  character  is  distinctly 
marked.     The  principal  subject  of  the  above 


was  a  favourite  with  the  composers  of  the  last 
century ;  instances  of  it  with  different  counter- 
subjects  will  be  foimd  in  Handel's  '  Jo8CT)h,'  in 
Mozart's  Requiem,  and  in  a  quartet  of  Haydn's 
in  F  minor ;  also  in  Corelli's  Solos,  op.  i.  No.  3. 

When  a  second  subject  appears  simultaneously 
with  the  first  proposition  of  the  principal  subject 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  countersubject, 
as  in  the  following,  by  Handel  (6  organ  fugues 
no.  3)— 


but  many  theorists  think  that  this  tends  to  con- 
fusion, and  wish  it  to  be  called  a  second  subject. 
Cherubini  held  that  a  fugue  could  not  have  more 
tnan  one  principal  subject,  and  that  therefore 
the  terms  first,  second,  or  third  countersubject 
should  be  used  to  designate  any  subjects  which 
follow  after  the  first ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  very  great  importance. 

For  further  treatment  of  this  question  see 
Fugue.  [C.H.H.P.] 

COUNTERTENOR.  See  Alto. 
COUNTRY-DANCE.  See  Contbedanse. 
COUP  ART,  Antoine  Mabib,  bom  in  Paris 
1780,  died  there  1854,  originator  and  editor  of 
the '  Almanach  des  Spectacles'  (Paris  1822-1836). 
Coupart  was  for  many  years  an  employ^  in  the 
'  Bureau  des  joumaux  et  dee  th^Stres '  and  had 
special  opportunities  for  gaining  his  information. 
He  also  wrote  vaudevilles  and  comedies,  and 
edited  several  collections  of  songs.  [M.  C.  C] 
COUPERIN,  FBANpois,  called,  like  Louis 
XIV,  'Le  Grand,*  was  bom  at  Paris  1668,  and 
died  there  1733.  In  1696  he  became  organist  of 
St.  Gervais,  in  which  office,  from  about  1650  to 
1700,  he  was  both  preceded  and  succeeded  by 
members  of  the  Couperin  £Bmily,  who  were 
aU  professional  musicians.  But  tiiough  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  first-rate  organist,  his 
reputation  rests  upon  his  various  suites  of  pieces 
for  the  '  clavecin,  his  excellent  M^thode  for  that 
instrument,  and  his  proficiency  as  an  executant 
upon  it.  It  is  of  particular  interest  for  historians 
of  music,  as  well  as  for  professed  pianists,  to  note 
the  unmistakeable  influence  which  Couperin's 
suites  and  Mdthode  had  upon  Sebastian  Bach, 
both  in  his  practice  (mode  of  touch,  finger- 
ing, execution  of  '  les  agr^mens ' — shakes,  turns, 
arpeggil,  etc.)  [Agbbments]  and  i^  the  shape  atad 
contents  of  some  of  his  loveliest  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  instrument,  such  as  his 
suites  and  partitas.  The  principal  pieces  in 
Bach's  'Suites  firui9aises,'  'Suites  anglaises,' 
'Partitas,'  and  even  in  some  of  his  solo  works 
for  violin  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  in  his  suites 
for  stringed  or  mixed  stringed  and  wind  instru- 
ments— '(Doncerti  Grossi,* — the  allemandes,  cou- 
rantes,  sarabandes,  gavottes,  gigues,  eta,  are 
frequently  in  close  imitation  of  tiie  French  types 
of  dance  tunes  then  current,  and  of  which 
Couperin's  suites  furnished  the  best  specimens. 
Bach  here  and  there   goes   to   the   length  of 
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oopying  the  onriom  riiythmical  oddities  wMdi 
give  to  some  of  Coaperin's  pieoee,  partioularly  his 
oourantesy  an  air  of  stiffiiess  and  angtdarity  akin 
to  ill-carved  wooden  puppets :— oompare  Bach's 
second  oonronte,  in  the  first  of  the  Snites 
anglaises,  particularly  the  first  Double  thereof, 
or  the  courante  in  the  fourth  Partita  in  D  major, 
with  Couperin*B  oourantes  in  G  minor  and  D 
minor,  C  minor,  A  major,  and  B  minor,  from  the 
first,  second,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  *ordre'  of 
his  'Pieces  de  clavecin.  A  distinction  should 
be  made  between  Oouperin's  type  of  'courante' 
and  the  Italian  'oorrente,'  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Corelli's  works — of  which  latter  type  Bach  also 
gives  many  specimens.  [Ck>UiiAirTB.]  Couperin's 
suites,  in  a  word,  are  a  sort  of  refined  ballet 
music.  He  has  re-set  the  dances  played  by  the 
orchestra  in  Lully*s  operas  for  the  clavecin,  and 
the  theatrical  twang  notioeable  in  the  quaint 
titles  of  many  of  the  pieces — ^for  instance,  'La 
majestueuse/  * L'euchanteresse,*  'La  prude,'  'La 
flatteuie,'  *La  voluptueuse,'  'Les  enjouments 
bachiques,*  '  Tendr^ses  bachiques,'  *  Fureurs 
bachiques,'  etc. — has  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
thorough  musical  development. 

Gouperin's  published  woriu  are  four  sets  of 
'  Pieces  de  clavecin ' ;  his  '  M^thode,  ou  Tart  de 
toucher  le  davedn,  y  oompris  huit  Preludes'; 
'Les  gouts  reunis,  ou  nouveauz  concerts,  aug- 
ments de  Tapoth^oee  de  Corelli';  'L'apoth^ose 
de  Tincomparable  LuUy';  'Trios  for  two  violins 
and  bass' ;  and  '  Pi^es  de  viole.*  A  careful 
reprint  of  his  suites  for  the  davecin,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  hitherto  appeared,  is  beinff 
edited  by  Brahma.  [£.  D.J 

COUPLEB.  An  modem  oigans  are  provided 
with  mechanical  appliances  called  *ooa|der8.' 
These  useful  adjuncts  are  of  two  general  kinds— 
'  manual  couplers '  and  '  pedal  couplers.'  (i)  The 
former  operate  in  one  of  three  ways :  eiUier  by 
taking  down  on  one  manual  the  ke^  corresponding 
to  that  played  on  another,  in  which  case  it  is  a 
'unison  coupler' ;  or  bv  taking  down  the  octave 
above  ^e  note  pressed  down,  when  it  forms  an 
*oatave  oouj^er,  sometimes  incorrectlv  called  a 
'super-octave  coupler' ;  or  by  operating  on  the 
octave  below,  forming  a  'sub-octave  ooupler.' 
The  octave  and  sub-c«tave  couplers  sometimes 
act  on  the  manual  on  which  the  note  is  struck. 
The  couplers  are  put  in  action  by  draw-stops  in- 
scribed according  to  circumstances — as  '  Swell  to 
Great,' '  Great  to  itself/— or  by  pedals.  Manual 
couplers  date  Jbaok  at  least  as  £yr  as  1651,  when 
Geissler's  organ  at  Lucerne  was  completed; 
which,  aooorcUng  to  the  account  fonnerly  eVisting 
over  the  keys,  contained  '  several  registers, 
whereby  one  may  make  use  of  the  three  manuals 
together,  or  of  one  or  two  of  them  separatelv.' 

{2)  A  pedal  coupler  attaches  a  particular 
manual  to  the  pedal-clavier ;  and  by  bringing  the 
lower  3^  octaves  of  the  compass  of  the  manual 
under  the  control  of  the  feet,  produces  the  effect  of 
a  third  hand  on  any  manual  required.    [£.  J.H.] 

COURANTE  (ItaL  Cairente),  (i)  A  dance 
of  French  origin,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 


COURANTE. 

from  courir,  to  run.  It  is  in  3-2  time,  of  rather 
rapid  movement,  and  begins  with  a  short  note 
(usually  a  quaver)  at  the  end  of  ihe  bar.  It  Is 
distinguished  by  a  predominance  of  dotted  notee^ 
as  in  Uiis,  from  Bach's  'English  Suites,'  No. 4, 


and  requires  a  staccato  rather  than  a  legato  style 
of  performance.  Like  most  of  the  other  old 
dances,  it  consists  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is 
repeated.  A  special  peculiarity  of  the  courante 
is  that  the  last  bar  of  each  part^  in  contradiction 
to  the  time-siffnature,  is  in  6-4  time.  Uiis  will 
be  seen  dearly  by  an  extract  from  the  move- 
ment quoted  above  : — 


As  a  component  of  the  suites  the  Oounutte 
follows  the  Allkhandb,  with  which  in  its  cha- 
racter it  ia  strongly  contrasted.  In  losing  Its 
connection  with  the  dance,  it  underwent  a  sUcht 
modification :  whereas  in  its  earUer  shape  the  6-4 
rhythm  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  concluding 
bar  of  each  part,  courantes  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  suites  wherein  the  two  riiythms  are 
mixed  up,  and  sometimes  even  where,  in  spite  of 
the  time-signature,  the  6-4  rhythm  predominates 
throughout.  This  is  espedally  the  case  in  many 
of  those  by  Couperin.  The  endeavour  to  bring 
out  these  various  features  dearly  and  promi- 
nently, without  injuring  the  flow  of  the  whole, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  polyphonic  style,  by 
which  the  Courante  is  so  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  AUemande.  Its  chief  points  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  thus — triple  tbne,  prevalence 
of  dotted  rhythms,  alternations  of  3-a  and  6-4 
times,  and  polyphonic  treatment. 

(2)  The  Italian  courante  {Courante  ItaU- 
enne),  called  also,  like  the  preceding;  simply 
Corrente  or  Courante,  is  a  different  form,  quite 
independent  of  that  just  mentioned.  It  answers 
more  nearly  to  the  etymological  meaning  of  its 
name,  consisting  chiefly  of  running  passages. 
This  courante  hi  also  in  triple  time — usually 
3-8,  but  sometimes  3-4 — and  of  rapid  tempo, 
about  allegro^  or  allegro  assal.  It  is  thus,  like 
the  Fren(£  courante,  contrasted  with  the  alle- 
mande.  As  an  example  of  this  oUms  n^y  be 
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OOUSSEMAKER. 
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Other  apedmens  of  this  kind  of  oourante  may 
be  found  in  No.  5  of  Handel's  *  First  Set  of 
Lessons,*  and  in  Nos.  5  and  6  of  Bach's  *  Suites 
Fran^aiseB,'  these  last  being  in  3-4  time.  They 
are  also  frequent  in  Gorelli's  '  Violin  Sonatas.' 

(3)  One  moie  species  of  oourante  remains  to 
be  noticed,  which  is  founded  upon,  and  attempts 
to  combine  the  two  jHnceding  ones,  but  with  the 
peculiarity  that  the  special  features  of  both — viz. 
the  French  change  of  rhythm,  and  the  Italian 
runs— are  not  introduced.  It  is  in  &ct  a  hybrid 
poeseesmg  little  in  common  with  the  oth^ 
varieties,  except  that  it  is  in  triple  time,  and 
consists  of  two  parts,  each  repeated.  Most  of 
Handers  courantes  belong  to  this  class.  The 
commencement  of  one,  from  his  '  Lessons,*  Bk.  i. 
No.  8,  will  show  at  once  the  great  difference  be- 
tween this  and  ^e  French  or  Italian  oourante. 


Ba^h,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  uses  the  first 
kind  of  oourante,  his  movements  more  resembling 
those  of  Ckniperin.  PE.  P.J 

COURTEVILLE,  Rafhaxl.  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L  He  lived  through  the  interregnum, 
resumed  his  place  in  the  chapel  on  its  re- 
establishment  in  1660,  and  died  Dec.  28,  1675. 
^  Hii  son  Rafhaxl,  was  brought  up  as  a  dho- 
rister  in  the  Chapel  RoyaL  As  a  composer  of 
songs  his  productions  abound  in  ^e  coUections 
published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  next.  His  first 
printed  work  was  '  Six  Sonatas  for  two  Violins,* 
and  he  ahK>  produced,  about  1685,  Sonatas  for 
two  Flutes.  In  1691  he  was  appointed  the  first 
organist  of  St.  James*s  church,  Piccadilly,  for 
which  he  composed  the  peahn  tune  well  Imown 
by  the  name  'St.  James*8.*  In  1696  he  was 
one  of  the  composers  associated  with  Heniy 
Purcell  in  setting^the  third  part  of  D'Urfej  s 
'Don  Quixote.*  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1735. 

His  son  Raphael,  succeeded  his  father  as 
organist  of  St.  James*s  church.  He  was  a  poli- 
tical writer  of  some  repute  and  believed  to  be 
the  author  of  some  artides  in  'The  Gazetteer,* 
a  paper  vwhich  supported  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
administration,  whence  he  was  nicknamed  by 
the  opposite  party,  'Court-eviL'     He  died  in 

JoHW  CouBTSViLLi,  probably  the  brother  of 
Bi^hael  the  elder,  was  the  composer  of  several 


Partita  *    songs  which  appeared  in  '  The  Theater  of  Music,' 
1685-87.  tW.H.H.] 

COURTOIS,  Jbak,  eminent  composer,  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  chapel-master 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  in  1539  when 
Charles  V  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way  to 
Ghent,  and  composed  a  motet  in  4  parts,  *  Venite 
populi  terrae,*  which  was  performed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. Eight  of  his  masses  are  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich,  and  one  in  the  libruy  at 
Cambray.  He  composed  many  motets,  published 
in  the  following  ooUections,  'Fior  de'  Motetti* 
(Venice  1539);  '  Selectissimae  .  .  .  Cantiones* 
(Auffsbiug  1540) ;  'Novum  et  inmgne  opus  musi- 
cum  (Nuremberg  1537) ;  ' Liber  quartus:  XX TX 
music^es  quatuor  etc'  (Paris  1 5 34) ;  '  Psalmorum 
selectorum*  (Nuremberg  1539);  'Cantiones  sa- 
orae  *  (Antwerp  1546) ;  and  in  3  vols  of  motets 
published  at  Lyons  (1532- 1538).  His  French 
songs  include  a  canon  and  two  songs  in  5  and  6 
parts  in '  Chansons  k  4, 5, 6,  et  8  parties,  de  divers 
auteurs*  (Antwerp  1543-1550) ;  'Si  par  souflrir,' 
in  'Tronte  chansons  .  .  .  k  4  parties*  (Paris); 
and  two  songs  in  '  Trente-cinq  hvres  de  Chansons 
Bouvelles*  (Paris  1533-1549).  [M.C.C.] 

OOUSSEMAKER,  Chables  Edmoitd  Henri 
DX,  a  distinguished  French  writer  on  the  history 
of  music,  bom  at  Bailleul  (Nord),  April  19, 1805 
(not  1795).  His  family  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  aind  had  for  many  generations  held  im* 
portant  magisterial  posts  in  Bailleul ;  his  father, 
a  '  juge  de  paix,*  destined  him  for  the  law ;  but 
his  musicu  aptitude  was  such  that  at  ten  he 
could  play  any  piece  upon  the  piano  at  sight. 
He  also  learned  the  violin  and  violoncello.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Douai  'Lyo^e,'  and  took 
lesscms  in  harmonv  from  Moreau,  organist  of  St. 
Pierro.  In  1835  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 
counterpoint  under  Lefebvro.  The  recent  re- 
searches oi  F^tis  had  roused  a  general  interest  in 
the  history  of  music,  and  Coussemaker^s  atten- 
tion was  turned  in  that  direction.  Having  com- 
pleted  his  studies  he  was  appointed  'juge*  suc- 
cessively at  Douai,  Bergues,  Hazebrouck,  Dun- 
kerque,  and  Lille.  He  died  Jan.  10,  1876.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  '  Institut '  for  twenty  years, 
and  belonged  to  several  other  learned  societies, 
besides  being  a  'chevalier*  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  of  the  order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium. 
His  works  aro  'M^oire  sur  Hucbald,*  &c 
(1841)  ;  'Notices  sur  les  collections  musictdes  de 
la  biblioth^ue  de  Cambrai,'  etc.  ^852)  ;  'His- 
toiro  de  I'harmonie  au  moyen  age*  (1852); 
' Trois  chants  historiques'  (1854) ;  ' Chants  popu- 
laires  des  Flamands'  (1856) ;  *  Chants  liturgiques 
de  Thomas  kKempis'(i856>;  'Notice  sur  un  MS. 
musical  de  .  .  .  S.Di^*  (1859);  'Drames  litur- 
giques,' etc.  (1861) ;  '  Messe  du  XIII*  sik;le,*  etc. 
(1 861);  'Smptorum  de  musica  medii  levi,  nova 
series*^  (1864-76,  4  vol.);  'Les  harmonistes  des 
XIP  et  XIII*  sibcles*  (1864);  and  'L*art  har- 
monique  au  XII*  et  XIII*  sibdes*  (1865).  He 
has  also  edited  the  works  of  Adam  de  la  Halle 

>  In  oontltutttlon  of  Gerbcrt't '  Scdptoras  wolMiMtict.' 
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(Paris,  1873).  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
preparing  a  continuation  of  his  'Art  harmonique' 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  His  legal  writings 
are  good,  especially  one  on  Flemish  law.  In 
early  life  he  composed  some  masses  and  other 
church  music.  In  spite  of  considerable  errors 
his  works  form  a  most  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  music.  [F.  G.] 

COUSSER  or  KUSSER,  Johann  Sioismund, 
son  of  a  musician  at  Presburg ;  bom  there  1657, 
died  in  Dublin  1727.  He  studied  six  years  in 
Paris  under  Lulli,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany 
was  appointed  chapel-master  at  Wolfenbtittel, 
and  at  Stuttgart.  He  lived  at  Hamburg  from 
1693  to  1697,  conducting  the  performances  at  the 
opera,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Italian  method  of  singing  into 
Germany.  Between  1700  and  1705  he  made 
two  journeys  to  Italy  for  stu(ty.  Soon  after,  he 
came  to  London,  and  in  17 10  received  an  appoint 
ment  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin,  of  which  he 
called  himself  chapel-master.  He  was  also  con- 
ductor of  the  King's  band  in  Ireland  until  hift 
death.  His  published  works  comprise  the  operas 
'  Erindo'  (1093)  'Poms,'  'Pyramus  and  Thisbe' 
(1694),  'Scipio  Africanus'  (1695),  and  'Jason* 
(1697),  all  performed  at  Hamburg;  'Apollon 
enjou^,*  six  operatic  overtures  and  airs;  an 
opera  'Ariadne ' ;  and  '  Heliconische  Musenlust,' 
a  collection  of  airs  from  Ariane  (Nuremberg 
1700) ;  an  Ode  on  the  death  of  Arabella  Hunt ; 
and  a  'Seo-enade*  for  the  King's  birthdav 
(1724).  [M.C.C.] 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE,  opened 
Dec.  7,  1733*  under  the  management  of  Rich, 
who  moved  there  with  all  his  company  from  the 
theatre  he  had  previously  directed  in  Ldncoln's 
Inn;  burned  on  the  night  of  Sept.  ig,  1808; 
new  theatre  opened  Sept.  18,  1809;  converted 
into  an  opera-house  1847;  burnt  down  1856; 
reconstmcted  and  opened  again  as  an  opera-house 
1858.  Though  licensed  for  the  performance  of 
the  higher  class  of  dramatic  works,  to  which  the 
name  of  'legitimate*  is  given,  Govent  Garden 
Theatre  has  l^n  the  scene  of  all  kinds  of  theatrical 
representations ;  and  two  years  after  the  first 
opening  of  the  theatre,  in  1 734,  we  find  the  bill 
for  March  11  announcing  *  a  comedv  called  The 
Way  of  the  World,  hv  the  late  I^.  Congreve, 
with  entertainments  of  dancing,  particularly  the 
Scottish  dance,  by  Mr.  Glover  and  Mrs.  Laguerre, 
Mr.  Le  Sac  and  Miss  Boston,  Mr.  de  la  Garde  and 
Mrs.  Ogden  ?Y  with  a  new  dance  called  Pigma- 
lion,  performed  by  Mr.  Malter  and  Mile.  SaU6.* 
'No  servants,'  it* is  stated,  in  a  notification  at 
the  end  of  the  programme,  '  will  be  permitted  to 
keep  places  on  the  stage.*  Mile.  Sall^  is  said  on 
this  occasion  to  have  produced  the  first  complete 
ballet  d'action  ever  represented  on  the  stage. 
She  at  the  same  time  introduced  important 
reforms  in  theatrical  costume.  [See  Ballet.] 
The  chief  composer  of  eminence  connected  with 
the  theatre  was  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  who  between 
1 8 10  and  1824  produced  at  Covent  C^arden  no 
less  than  fifty  musical  works  of  various  kinds, 
including  'Guy  Maxmering^'  'The  Miller  and 
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'  his  Men,'  'The  Slave,*  and  'Clan,*  besides  adap* 
•  tations  of  Rossini's  '  Barber  of  Seville/  Mozarti 
>  '  Marriage  of  Figaro, 'and  other  celebrated  opeTM. 
!  'Der  Freischtltz,'  soon  after  its  production  in 
Germany,  was  brought  out  in  an  English  version 
both  at  Covent  Garden  and  at  Drury  Lane 
(1824).  So  great  was  its  success  that  Weber 
was  requested  to  compose  for  Covent  Garden 
an  entirely  new  opera.  'Oberon,'  the  worit  in 
question;  was  brought  out  in-  1826  (AprQ  12), 
when,  though  much  admired,  it  &iled  to  achieve 
such  popularity  as  *  Der  Freischiitz'  had  obtained. 
It  has  been  said  that  Weber  was  much  affected 
by  the  coolness  with  which  'Oberon'  was  received. 
An  excellent  French  critic,-  the  late  M.  Scado, 
writing  on  this  subject  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes>'  records  the  fact  that  'ObercMi'  was  very 
successful  on  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  adds  that  it  was  'received  with  enthusiasm 
by  those  who  were  able  to  comprehend  it.*  An 
English  musical  journal,  the  '  HarmonieoDv'  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  article  on '  Oberon^*  in  which, 
says  M.  Scudo,  '  all  the  beauties  of  the  score  were 
brought  out  with  great  taste.  It  is  impossible,' 
he  continues,  '  to  qvote  an  instance  of  a  great 
man  in  literature  or  in  the  arts  whose  merit  was 
entirely  overlooked  by  his  contemporaries.  As 
for  the  death  of  Weber  it  may  be  explained  by 
fatigue,  by  grief  without  doubt,  but,  above  lUl, 
by  an  organic  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered 
for  years.'  Nevertheless  the  enthusiajsm  exhibited 
by  the  public  at  the  first  performance  of '  Oberon' 
was  not  maintained  at  the  following  representi^ 
tions.  The  masterpiece- of  the  German  composer 
experienced'much  the  same  fate-  as  'Guillaume 
Tell'  in  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written 
on  the  vexy  first  night  of  performance,  Web«r 
says,  '  My  dear  Lina>  Thanks  to  God  and  to  his 
all  powerful  will  I  obtained  this  evening  the 
greatest  success  of  my  life.  The  emotion  pro- 
duced by  such  a  triumph  is  more  than  I  can 
describe.  To  Grod  alone  belongs  the  glory.  When  | 
I  entered  the*  orchestra,  the  house,  crammed  to 
the  roof,  burst  into  a  firenzy  of  applause.  Hats 
and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  the  air.  The 
overture  had  to  be  executed  twice,  as  had  also 
several  pieces  in  the  opera  itself.  At  the  end  of 
the  representation  I  was  called  on  to  the  BiAg9 
by  the  enthusiastie  acclamations  of  the  public ; 
an  honour  which  no  composer  had  ever  before 
obtained  in  England.  All  went  excellently,  and 
every  one  around  me  was  happy.' 

Between  1826  and  46  operas  and  musical  dra- 
mas were  from  time  to  time  played  at  Covent 
Garden.  But  it  was  not  until  46  that  the  theatre 
was  turned  permanently  into  an  opera-house; 
when,  with  the  interior  reconstructed  by  Mr. 
Albano,  it  was  opened,  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
spectus, '  for  a  more  perfect  representation  of  the 
lyric  drama  than  has  yet  been  attained  in  this 
country.'  The  director  was  Mr.  Frederick  Beale 
(of  the  firm  of  Cramer,  Beale,  &  Co.),  iHth 
whom  was  associated  Signer  Persiani,  husband 
of  the  eminent  prima  donna  of  that  namei,  and 
others.  The  musical  conductor  was  Signor,  now 
Sir  Michael,  Costa.    In  the  company  were  12^ 
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duded  Madame  Grin  and  Signor  Mario,  wlio 
with  Signor  €k)8ta  and  nearly  all  the  members 
of  his  orchestra  had  suddenly  left  Her  Majesty*8 
Theatre  for  the  new  enterprise,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Mme.  F^^ani,  Signor  Tarn- 
burint,  Signor  Konconi,  and  Mile.  Alboni,  who, 
on  the  opening  nigh^— April  6,  47 — sang  (as 
Arsace  in  '  Semiramide*)  for  the  first  time  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps.  The  management  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  as  the  new  musical  theatre 
was  called,  passed  after  a  short  time  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Delafield,  who  was  aided  by  Mr. 
Gye ;  and  since  Mr.  Delafield's  bankruptcy  the 
establishment  has  been  carried  on  solely  by  Mr. 
Gye  (185 1 ),  who,  when  the  theatre  was  burned 
down  in  1856,  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  expense  firom 
the  design  of  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  K.A.  The 
celebrated  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti,  made 
her  d^but  at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera  in  1863, 
when  she  sang  for  the  first  time  on  the  boards 
of  a  European  theatre.  Mile.  Lucca  and  Mile. 
Albani,  Signori  Tamberlik  and  Graziani,  may 
be  mentioned  among  other  artists  of  European 
fame  who  have  appeared  at  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera.  For  some  dozen  years  (between  1840 
and  1855)  M.  Jullien  directed  promenade  conoeriks 
at  this  theatre ;  and  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  winter  months,  performances  of  English  opera 
have  been  given  at  Covent  Garden.  Thus  Bsdfe's 
'Rose  of  Gastille,*  'Satanella,'  and  'Armourer 
of  Nantes,*  Wallace's  '  Lurline,'  and  Benedict's 
'Lily  of  KiUamey,'  were  produced  here  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr. 
William  Harrison.  [H.  S.  E.] 

COWEN,  Fbbdbbio  Htmbn,  bom  Jan.  39, 
1852,  at  ELingston,  Jamaica,  exhibited  early  an 
extraordinary  love  of  music,  was  brought  to 
England  by  his  parents  when  four  years  old,  and 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  J.  Benedict  and 
Sir  J.  Gross,  whose  pupil  he  remained  until  the 
winter  of  1865.  He  then  studied  at  the  con- 
servatoires of  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  returning  to 
London  in  1868.  Amongst  his  eaiiy  works  are 
an  operetta  entitled  *  Garibaldi,'  a  fietntasie- 
sonata,  a  trio,  quartet,  pianoforte  ooncerto,  and 
a  symphony  in  C  minor.  He  has  also  written 
a  cantata,  'The  Rose  Maiden*  (1870);  the 
incidental  music  to  Schiller's  'Maid  of  Orleans' 
(1871);  a  festival  overture  for  Norwich  (1873) ; 
'  The  Corsair,*  a  cantata  composed  for  tiie  Bir- 
mingham Festival,  1876,  and  a  symphony  in  F 
major.  On  Nov.  33, 1876,  his  opera  of '  Pauline' 
was  brought  out  by  the  Carl  Rosa  company  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  with  great  success.  Mr.  Cowen 
is  also  the  composer  of  many  popular  songs. 

COX  AND  BOX,  a  triumviretta.  A  musical 
hrce,  altered  from  Madison  Morton's  *  Box  and 
Cox'  by  F.  C.  Bumand,  music  by  A.  Sullivan. 
Produced  at  the  Adelphi,  May  11,  1867. 

CRAMER,  a  fiunily  of  Gterman  musicians,  of 
whom  the  head  was  Jaoob  Crahbb,  bom  at 
Sachau  in  Silesia  1 705,  flutist  in  the  then  cele- 
brated band  at  Mannheim,  where  he  died  in 
1770*  Of  his  sons,  Johann,  bom  at  Mannheim 
1743*  was  drummer  in  the  court  band  at  Munich, 
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and  WltsstM,  horn  at  Mannheim  1745,  made 
himself  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  violinist 
and  leader.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Johann  Stamitz, 
sen.,   and  of  Cannabich,  and  when  still  very 
young   gave    evidence    of   unusually   brilliant 
abilities.    His  contemporaries  declared  that  his 
playing  united  the  flEunli^  of  LoUi  with  the 
expression  of  Franz  Benda.      At   16  he  was 
admitted  into  the  band  at  Mannheim,  but  left 
it  after  his  father's  death  for  London,  where 
he  was  well  received  in  1773,  and  soon  ob- 
tained a  creditable  position.    His  first  appear- 
ance was  March  33,  1773.     He  was  appointed 
head  of  the  king's  band,  and  leader  at  the  Opera 
and  Pantheon,  the  Antient  Concerts,  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Concerts.    He  was  famous  as  the  leader 
of  the  Handel  Festivals  at  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1784  and  87.    His  last  appearance  was  at 
the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1799,  and  he  died 
in  London  Oct.  5   of  that  or  the  next  year. 
As  a  solo  player  he  was  for  a  time  considered 
to  be  without  a  rival  in  England  till  superseded 
by  Salomon  and  Viotti.    He  published  eight  con- 
certos (for  the  most  part  in  Paris),  several  solos 
and  trios,  but  they  are  of  no  value.   Of  his  sons  are 
known,  Franz,  bom  1773,   a  violinist   of  re- 
pute in  London,  died  1848  ;   Carl,  bom  1780,  a 
good  pianist  and  valued  teacher;  and  finally, 
JoHANN  Baptist,  the  best  known  of  the  whole 
family,  an  eminent  pianist,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  modem  pianoforte  school^ 
bom  at  Mannheim  Feb.  34,  1771.    He  was  but 
a  year  old  when  his  father  settled  in  London, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  lived  and  worked  for 
the  gfreatest  part  of  his  life.    To  his  father's  in- 
struction  on  the  violin  and   in   the   elements 
of  the  theonr  of  music,  pianoforte  pla3ring  was 
added,  and  for  this  the  boy  manifested  the  most 
decided  preference  and  unmistakable  talent.    His 
teachers  were  a  certain  Benser,  Schroeter,  and 
above  all,  Muzio  Clementi,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  two  years  till  dementi's  departure  in  1 774. 
His  mind  and  taste  were  formed  on  Handel,  Bach, 
Scarlatti,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and  by  this  means 
he  obtained  that  musical  depth  and  solidity  so 
conspicuous  in  his  nxmierons  works.    Cramer  was 
in  the  main  self-educated  in  theory  and  compo- 
sition.   He  had,  it  is  true,  a  course  of  lessons  in 
thoroughbass  firom  C.  F.  Abel  in  1785,  but  his 
knowledge  was  chiefly  acquired  through  his  own 
study  of  Kimberger  and  Marpurg.    From  1 788 
Cramer  undertook  professional  tours  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  the  intervals  lived  in  London, 
enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation  as  pianist  and 
teacher.    Li  1 838  he  established  the  mrm  of  J.  B. 
Cramer  and  Co.,  music-publishers,  which,  besides 
bringing  out  his  own  compositions,  was  specially 
employed  in  publishing  the  older  classical  works. 
After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Paris  he  re- 
turned in  1845  to  London,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  Ufe  in  retirement.     He  hved  to  play  a 
duet  with  Liszt  in  London,  and  died  April  16, 
1858.     There  are  references  to  him  in  Beetho- 
ven's letters  of  June  i,  1815,  and  March  5,  1818, 
and  firequent  notices  in  Moscheles's  Life.    Ries 
has  left  on  record  (Notizen,  p.  99),  that  John 
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Cramer  waa  the  only  player  of  his  time  of  whom 
Beethoyen  had  any  opinion — '  all  the  rest  went 
for  nothing.'  [A.  M.] 

J.  B.  Gramer*a  playing  was  distinguished  by  the 
astonishingly  eren  cultivation  of  the  two  hands^ 
which  enabled  him,  while  playing  legato,  to  give 
an  entirely  distiiict  chanicter  to  florid  inner 
parts,  and  thus  attain  a  reuMurkable  pw fection 
of  ezecaUoa.  He  was  noted  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  hia  expressive  touch  in  adagio, 
and  in  this,  and  in  fitolity  for  playing  at  sights 
he  was  able  when  ia  Paris  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  younger  and  more  advanced  pianists. 
His  improvisations  were  for  the  most  part  in 
a  style  too  artistic  and  involved  for  general 
appreciation*  Cramer*s  mechanism  exhibits  the 
development  between  dementi  and  Hummel, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  period  of  Moscheles 
and  Kalkbr^mer  which  followed  it,  by  the  £ftct 
that  it  aimed  more  at  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  general  than  at  the  display  of  the  specific 
qualities  of  the  instrument  All  his  works  are 
disti^l^mshed  by  a  certain  musical  solidity,  which 
would  place  them  in  the  same  rank  with  those 
of  Hummel,  had  his  invention  been  greater 
and  more  fluent ;  but  as  it  is,  the  artistic  style, 
and  the  interesting  harmony,  are  counterbalanced 
by  a  certain  dryness  and  poverty  of  expression 
in  the  melody.  It  is  true  that  among  his 
many  compositions  for  pianoforte  there  are 
several  which  undeniably  possess  musical  vital- 
ity, and  in  particular  his  7  concertos  deserve 
to  be  occasionally  brought  forward ;  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  his  works  (105  sonatas,  i  quartet 
for  pianoforte,  I  quintet,  and  countless  vari- 
ations, rondos,  fantasias,  etc.)  are  now  for- 
gotten. In.  one  sphere  of  composition  alone 
Cramer  has  left  a  coni^icuous  and  abiding 
memorial  of  his  powers.  His  representative 
work,  *84  Studies  in  two  parts  of  43  each,'  is 
of  classical  value  for  its  intimate  combination  of 
significant  musical  ideas,  with  the  most  instructive 
mechanical  passages.  No  similar  work  except 
dementi's  'Gradus  ad  Pamassum*  has  been  so 
long  or  so  widely  used,  and  <^?re  are  probably 
few  pianists  who  have  not '''studied  it  with 
profit.  It  forms  the  fifth  part  of  Cramer's 
*Gro88epractisohePianoforte*Sohule*  (Schuberth, 
Leipsic),  and  has  appeared  in.  numerous  separate 
editions.  Of  these  the  earliest  is  probably  the 
lithograph  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel,  of  which 
the  second  part  appeared  in  iliio ;  next  in  import- 
ance ranks  the  last  that  was  revised  by  Cramer 
himself,  viz.  th^  original  English  edition  of  Cramer 
&  Co.,  which  contained,  as  op.  81,  '16  nouvelles 
£tudes,'  makinff  in  all  100 ;  and  finally  an  edi- 
tion vrithout  ^e  additional  Nos.,  revised  by 
Coocius,  and  published  a  few  years  later  than 
that  last  mentioned,  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  A 
selection  of  '50  ifetudes,*  edited  by  von  Bulow 
(Aibl,  Munich),  is  specially  useful  to  teachers 
firom  the  excellent  remarks  appended  to  it,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a  number  ot 
peculiarities  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifia- 
ble, the  editor  having  transposed  one  of  the 
■Uullcft  and  modified  the  fingering  of  them  all  to 
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meet  the  exigencies  of  the  modem  keyboard. 
The  above  edition  in  100  numbers  nfxnt  be 
distinguished  from  the  '  Schule  der  Grelaufigkeit' 
(op.  100),  also  containing  100  daily  studies,  and 
which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  '  Groese  Piano- 
forte Schule,*  and  should  be  used  as  a  prapaimtioB 
for  the  great '  ifetudes.* 

If  it  is  asked.  When  did  Cramer  flourish,  and 
what  does  he  represent  to  us  ?  the  answer  OMially 
returned  is  that  he  was  bom  after  dementi  and 
died  after  Hummel,  and  that  he  forms  tha  link 
between  those  two  great  players  and  writers  fer 
their  instrument.  But  no  pianist  with  his  ejjea 
open  would  commit  himself  to  such  a  statement^ 
which  rests  solely  upon  two  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  and  leaves  out  of  sight  every  spiritual  oob- 
nection,  eveiy  indication  of  mental  paternity  and 
relationship.  The  troth  is  that  Cramer  does  not 
surpass  dementi  as  regards  the  technical  treat- 
ment of  the  pianoforte,  but  stops  considerably 
short  of  him:  Cramer's  beet  sonatas  are  as 
much  more  tame  and  timid  than  dementi's  best, 
as  his  most  valuable  etudes  are  technically  easier 
and  less  daring  than  the  che&-d'oeuvrea  of  de- 
menti's Gradus.  Spiritually,  though  not  mecha- 
nically, Cramer  occupies  a  field  of  his  own,  which 
all  pianists  respect.  Many  of  his  Etudes  are 
poems,  like  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  words. 
But  in  his  sonatas,  etc.,  he  moves  in  a  restricted 
groove  of  his  own,  near  the  highway  of  Mosart. 
The  name  '  J.  B.  Cramer'  really  signifies  Craoier^s 
Etudes — ^bt  us  say  some  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the 
hundred  he  has  published.  These  certainly  are 
good  music  —  a  few,  perhaps  a  dooen,  even 
beautiful  music,  and  always  very  good  practice. 
But  pitted  against  forty  or  iifty  out  of  the  hundred 
numbers  of  dementi's  Gradus,  which  are  equally 
good  music,  and  decidedly  better  practice,  they 
sink  irretrievably. 

The  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  as  distinct 
firom  the  harpsichord,  if  pursued  along  its  plain 
and  broad  high-road  does  not  necessarily  touch 
upon  Cramer.  It  stretches  from  dementi  to 
Beethoven  on  the  one  side,  firom  Mozart  to  Hum- 
mel on  the  other;  from  Mozart  rid  Hummel, 
and  dementi  tfid  Field,  to  Chopin;  and  from 
Hummel,  vid  Chopin,  and  Beethoven,  to  LisEt. 
Cramer,  like  Moscheles  after  him,  though  not  of 
the  first  authority,  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  of  pianoforte  playing,  and 
worthy  of  consultation  at  all  times.  [£.  D.] 

CRAMER  &,  CO.  This  eminent  music  pub- 
lishing house  began  business  in  the  year  1834  in 
the  premises  now  occupied  by  them.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cramer's  popularity  and  influence  soon  drew 
around  him  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  professors 
of  the  day,  who  with  his  own  pupils  created 
a  large  circulation  for  the  pianoforte  works  of  the 
firm.  The  catalogue  of  publications  continued 
on  the  increase  imtil,  in  the  year  1830,  the  firm  4 
bought  the  whole  of  the  music  plates  beloi^^g 
to  the  Harmonic  Institution,  which  contained  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  Dusaek, 
dementi,  Haydn,  Hers,  Hummel,  Mosart,  and 
Steibelt,  besides  a  few  of  Beethoven  and  Mos- 
cheles,   with    Handel's    choruses    airanged   as 
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S0I09  and  daets,  msay  of  the  popubur  songs  of 
C.  Horn,  the  operas  'Oboron*  and  '  FreischtlW 
the  oratorio  of  *  PaJestino'  by  Dr.  Crotch,  and 
a  large  number  of  Italian  songs  and  duets 
by  OaboBsl.  Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  Pacini.  Paer, 
RosEoni,  Vaccaj,  and  oUiers,  thus  giving  the 
house  a  very  strong  position  in  the  music  trade. 
Upon  this  followed  the  English  operas  of  Balfe, 
Benedict^  and  Bacnett,  the  glees  of  Horsley  and 
Calcott,  the  songs  of  Neukomm,  pianoforte  worka 
of  Dohler,  Moscheles,  Thalberg,  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  etc.  Between  1830  and  40  Mr.  Cramer 
was  much  abroad,  and  in  1843  Mr.  Addison  re- 
tired from  the  business  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  Chapped  when  the  firm  became  Cramer, 
Beale,  and  ChappelL  In  1845  Vincent  Wallace 
returned  from  America,  and  Cramer  8c  Co. 
secived  his  '  Maritana,*  puUishing  also,  as  years 
went  on»  hia  other  successful  works.  In  1861 
Mr.  Chappell  retired,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  firm  by  Mr.  George  Wood.  Mr.  Beale 
dying  in  1863  the  whole  of  ^e  business  fell 
into  the  huids  of  Mr.  Wood,  who  still  carries 
it  on  with  great  success,  giving,  however,  more 
attention  to  pianoforte  manufacturing  than  to 
publishing,  having  introduced  and  very  ex- 
tensively carried  out  a  novel  mode  of  supplying 
pianofortes  on  a  hiring  system^  which  seems 
to  have  become  very  general.  [C.H.P.] 

CRANG&  HANCOCK,  organ  builders.  John 
Crang,  a  Devonshire  man,  settled  in  London  and 
became  a  partner  with  Hancock,  a  good  voicer 
of  reeds.  The  latter  added  new  reeds  to  many 
of  Father  Smith's  organs.  Crang  altered  the  old 
echoes  into  sweUs  in  many  orgaift,  as  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathednd,  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  etc.  There 
appear  to  have  been  two  Hancocks,  John  and 
James^  probably  brothers;  both  are  mentioned 
in  the  contract  for  an  organ  at  Chelmsford  in 
1773.  John  died  in  179a,  and  James  was  living 
in  1830,  and  probably  later.  Crang  appears  to 
have  given  his  name  to  Crang  Hancock,  a  piano- 
forte maker.  [V .  DK  P.] 

CREATION,  THE.  Haydn*8  first  oratorio, 
written  at  Hie  suggestion  of  Salomon.  The 
book  of  words  was  ^ected — originally  for  Han- 
del—firom  Genesis  and  Paradise  Lost  by  Mr. 
Lidley  or  Idddell,  and  translated  into  German,  as 
*Die  Schopfung,*  vnth  modifications,. by  Baron 
van  Swieten.  llie  music  occupied  Haydn  ^m 
1 796  to  April  1 798,  and  was  produced  by  a  body 
of  Dilettanti  at  the  Schwartzenberg  Palace^ 
Vienna,  April  29,  1798.  500  ducats  were  sub- 
scribed for  Haydn.  In  i8oo  it  was  pub- 
lished in  score  at  Vienna  with  German  and 
English  words,  the  latter  re-translated  by  Van 
Swieten;  510  copies  were  subscribed  for,  of 
which  nearly  half  were  for  England.  It  was 
first  performed  in  London  at  Covent  Garden, 
March  a8,  1800,  and  in  Paris  Dec  24,  1800, 
when  Napoleon  I.  escaped  the  infernal  machine 
in  the  Bue  Nicaise.  A  great  performance  by  the 
Bame  society  as  before  took  place  at  the  Univer- 
Bity  Hall,  Vienna,  on  March  27, 1808,  in  Haydn*s 
presence,  a  year  and  two  monUu  before  his  death. 
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Its  popularity  in  England  dates  from  March  17, 
1813,  and  reached  its  climax  some  ao  years 
ago. 

CREDO  is  the  first  word  of  the  Nioene  Creed 
in  Latin,  and  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  well 
known  to  musicians  by  reason  of  the  magnificent 
music  to  which  it  has  been  set  by  the  greatest 
composers  for  the  use  of  the  Boman  Church  in 
the  Service  of  the  Mass.  The  traditional  figure 
to  which  the  first  sentence  is  given  out  by  the 
priest  is 


On  -do     In 

and  upon  this  Bach  developed  the  stupendous 
contrapuntal  chorus  to  those  words  in  his  B 
mmor  Mass.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CREED.  There  are  three  creeds  in  use  in  the 
services  of  the  English  church — the  Apostles* 
Creed,  the  Nicene,  imd  that  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Athanadus. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  andent,  and  of 
unknown  origin,  and  was  probably  used  in  early 
times.  It  is  found  in  the  andent  breviaries  of  the 
chtirches  of  England,  such  as  those  of  Sarum  and 
York,  in  much  the  same  position  as  it  now  occu- 
pies. In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  it 
was  ordered  to  be  said  or  sung  like  the  other 
creeds,  but  in  later  revisions  the  word  '  sung  *  has 
been  removed  and  it  has  become  the  custom  only 
to  intone  it,  and  in  some  churches  the  intonation 
is  supported  by  harmonies  on  the  organ,  but  it  has 
not  been  defimtely  set  to  music  for  English  use. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  distinguished  in  the  Eng- 
lish church  by  an  extensive  musical  treatment. 
It  cannot  be  ascertained  when  it  came  into  use 
in  the  ancient  English  offices.  It  is  in  the  bre- 
viaries of  Sarum,  York  and  Hereford,  for  use  on 
foasts  and  solemn  occasions.  It  was  looked  upon 
to  some  extent  as  a  hymn,  whence  its  universal 
musicalctreatment.  Marbeck's  setting  of  it  in  the 
'Book  of  CoDunon  Praier  noted*  of  1552  for  the 
use  of  the  English  reformed  church  follows  the 
Roman  originaJ^  "^.uch  less  closely  than  most  of 
the  other  parts  ot  ids  setting  of  the  service,  and 
is  consequently  much  more  firee  and  melodious. 
TaUis^s  setting  of  it  is  said  to  resemble  the 
Gregorian  Descants  of  the  creed  in  the  Missa  de 
Angelis.  Further  settings  of  it  both  ancient  and 
modem  are  extremely  numerous.  Among  the 
andent  ones  may  be  mentioned  settings  by  Bird 
(in  6  parts),  Farrant,  Gibbons,  Chilc^  Aldrich, 
Blow,  Furcell,  Rogers  and  Bevin.  Attempts  have 
been  made  with  very  £ur  success  to  adapt  it  to  a 
kind  of  free  chant  form,  which  renders  it  mwe 
available  for  musical  performance  by  parish  choirs 
and  genenJ  congregations. 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  formerly  known  very  generally  as  the  Psalm 
'Quicunque  vult* — the  first  two  words  of  its 
Latin  form.  It  was  sung  at  Prime  after  certain 
other  psalms,  and  the  custom  of  singing  it  as  a 
psalm  has  continued  in  the  Roman  church  to 
the  present  day,  it  being  pointed  and  divided 
into  paragn^hs  after  the  manner  of  psalms,  and 
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answering  in  its  oonBtruction  to  the  principles  of 
ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  The  chant  most  com- 
monly used  is  a  very  simple  one  by  Tallis  (see 
p.  337  a)'  There  have  been  many  others  spe- 
cially written  for  it  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  It  has  never  been  customary  to  adapt  it  to 
more  elaborate  £arms  of  composition.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CREMONA,  a  considerable  town  in  Lom- 
bardy,  on  the  river  Po,  was  for  the  space  of  two 
centuries,  from  about  1550  to  1750,  the  seat  of 
the  famous  Cremona  school  of  violin-makers, 
^e  shape  and  construction  of  the  violin,  and 
the  other  instruments  belonging  to  the  tribe,  hav- 
ing been  finally  settled  by  the  great  makers  of 
Brescia,  Caspar  de  Sale  and  Paolo  Maggini  (see 
those  names),  it  was  at  Cremona  that  the  last 
step  in  the  art  of  violin-making  was  made,  which 
led  to  that  point  of  perfection  from  which  no 
further  progress  has  yet  been  tK)Ssible  or  perhaps 
desirable.  The  numerous  mskkers  of  the  Amati 
family  (see  that  name)  chronologically  head  the 
list  of  the  masters  of  Cremona :  Antonio  Stradi- 
vari and  Josef  Guamerius  (see  those  names)  are 
the  greatest  of  all,  and  their  instruments  have 
never  been  rivalled.  The  names  of  Andreas, 
Petrus,  and  Josef  Guamerius  (brother  of  An- 
dreas), Carlo  Bergonzi,  Guadagnini,  Montagnana, 
Buggieri,  Storione,  and  Testore  (see  all  these 
names)  make  up  the  list  of  the  masters  of  this 
school,  whose  violins  are  still  highly  valued. 

The  term  *  a  CJremona,'  or  *  a  Cremonese  violin' 
is  often  incorrectly  used  for  an  old  Italian  instru- 
ment of  any  make. 

'Cremona,*  as  applied  to  an  orrnn  stop,  is  a 
mere  ignorant  corruption  of '  Krunmom.*  [P.  D.] 

CREQUILLON  or  CRECQUILLON,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  musicians  of  the  Nether- 
land  school  in  the  period  between  that  of  Joequin 
des  Pr^  and  that  of  Lassus  and  Palestrina 
(1520-1560).  He  was  attached  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y  at  Madrid.  His  com- 
positions are  even  more  numerous  than  those  of 
his  contemporaries  (Semens  non  Papa  and  Crom- 
bert.  His  masses,  motets  and  chansons  appear 
in  all  the  great  collections  printed  at  Louvain 
and  Antwerp  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  some  of  his  works  were  printed  in 
1544  (i.e.  probably  in  his  life  time)  at  Venice 
byOardano,  [J.R.S.B.] 

CRESCENDO — increasing,  i.  e.  in  loudness. 
One  of  the  most  important  eflects  in  music.  It  is 
expressed  by  orese.  and  by  the  sign  -«s.  Some- 
times the  wotd  is  expanded — ores.  ,.cen...do 
—to  cover  the  whole  space  afiected.  As  with  so 
many  other  things  now  familiar,  Beethoven  was 
practically  the  inventor  of  the  crescendo.  In 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  even  in  such  sym- 
phonies as  the  G  minor  and  'Jupiter'  of  Mozart, 
it  is  very  rarely  to  be  found.  Among  the  most 
famous  instances  in  Beethoven  are  that  in  the 
*  working  out  *  (after  the  double  bar)  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  Bb  (No.  4).  This 
immortal  passage,  which  so  excited  the  wrath  of 
Weber,  b^ns  in  the  strings  and  drum  pppt 
and  continues  so  for  13  ban ;  Uien  a  shade  louder, 
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pp,  for  31  bars ;  and  then  a  crescendo  of  8  ban 
with  the  same  instruments,  ending  in  the  reprise 
of  the  subject /orftMJtno,  and  with  full  orcheetrs. 

Another  instance,  cm  a  still  more  extended 
scale,  is  in  the  coda  to  the  last  movement  of 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  (No.  9),  where  the 
operation  is  divided  into  distinct  st^>s — first  8 
bars  ppp;  then  24  bars  pp;  then  12  ban  p; 
then  16  bar  crescendo  to  mf;  thai  12  bars  Gre»- 
cendo  to  /;  then  a  crttcendo  of  8  bars  to  fffi; 
and  lastly  a  final  advance  of  36  more  iofff. 

A  short  crescendo  of  remarkable  effect  is  found 
in  the  Finale  to  Schumann's  D 
minor  Symphony. 

In  the  overtures  of  Spontini 
and  Rossini  the  crescendo  is 
employed,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  figure, 
in  a  manner  at  onoe  so  effective,  so  characteristic, 
and  so  familiar,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude 
to  it  here.  [G.] 

CRESCENTINI,  Gibolamo,  a  veiy  celebrated 
Italian  sopranist,  who  was  bom  in  1766  at 
Urbania,  near  Urbino.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he 
began  the  study  of  music,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  with  Gibelli,  to  learn  singing.  Pofseesed 
of  a  beautiful  mezzo  soprano  voice,  and  a  perfect 
method  of  vocalisation,  he  made  his  d^ut  at 
Rome  in  1 783.  He  then  obtained  an  engagement 
as  primo  uomo  at  Leghorn,  where  he  app^lred  in 
Cherubini's 'Artaserse.*  In  the  spring  of  1785 
he  sang  at  Padua  in  the  'Didone  of  Sarti,  and 
was  engaged  for  Venice.  In  the  following  summer 
he  was  at  Turin,  where  he  sang  Sarti's  *  Ritomo 
diBacco.'  He  now  came  to  London,  and  remained 
sixteen  months.  £e  was  here  thought  so  moderate 
a  performer  that,  before  the  season  was  half  over, 
he  was  superseded  by  Tenducd,  an  old  singer, 
who  had  never  been  first-rate,  and  had  scarcely 
any  voice  left.  'It  is  but  justice,'  says  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe,  'to  add  that,  when  he  was 
here,  Crescentini  was  very  young,  and  had  not 
attained  that  excellence  which  has  since  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  singer.  He 
never  returned  to  this  country.*  In  1 787  he  was 
engaged  for  the  carnival  at  Milan,  and  sang  for 
two  whole  years  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naplea.  In 
1 791  and  93  he  appeared  at  the  Aigentina  at 
Rome,  and  in  94  at  Venice  and  Milan.  In  this 
last  city  he  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  in  ZingarelU's  *  Romeo  e  Giidietta.* 
In  1796  Cimarosa  composed  expressly  for  him 
*Gli  Orazzi  e  Curiazzi'  at  Venice.  An  amusing 
story  is  told,  that  on  one  occasion,  fancying  that 
the  dress  of  the  primo  tenore  (Curiazzio)  was 
more  magnificent  than  his  own  (as  Orazzio),  he 
insisted  on  its  beinjr  given  up  to  him.  An 
exchange  was  therefore  made,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  manager ;  and  Uiroughout 
the  evening  a  Curiatius,  six  feet  higl^  was  seen 
wearing  a  little  Roman  costuine,  which  looked 
as  if  it  would  burst  at  any  moment,  while  a 
diminutive  Horatius  was  attired  in  a  long  Alban 
tunic,  with  its  skirt  trailing  on  the  ground. 
After  singinff  at  Vienna,  he  returned  to  Milan 
for  the  carnival  of  1797,  for  the  *Meleagro*  of 
Zingarelli.    At  the  end  of  this  season  he  engaged 
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hixnaelf  with  the  Opera  at  Lisbofi*  where  he  wag 
tor  the  next  four  yean.    Beturninff  to  Italy,  he 
reappeared  at  Milan  in  Mayr's  'jyonzo  e  Cora' 
and  Federioi*t  '  Tflgwnia/  in  1805.    He  sang  at 
Piacenza,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre, 
and  then  went  to  Vienna  with  Uie  appointment 
of  professor  of  smging  to  the  Imperial  fiumly. 
Napoleon  having  heard  him  there,  was  so  charmed 
that  he  detennined  to  engage  him  permanently, 
and  secured  to  him  a  handsome  salary.    He  also 
gave  him  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Grown, 
which  provoked  almost  as  much  discussion  as 
Napoleon's  distribation  of  thrones  and  sceptres 
had  done.    It  is  related  that,  in  a  salon  at  Paris, 
when  a  pompous  orator  was  holding  forth  on  the 
subject  of  the  honour  conferred  on  Crescentini, 
and  inquired  what  riffht  he  could  have  to  such 
a  distinction, — the  beautiful  Mme.  Grassini, 
who  was  present,  rose  majestically,  and  with 
theatrical  tone  and  gesture  exdaimed,  *Et  aa 
hUuure,  numneur/*    A  storm  of  laughter  and 
applause    stopped  the   discussion.      Crescentini 
sang  at  Paris  from  1806  to  181 3,  when  his  voice 
showed  signs  of  suffering  from  an  uncongenial 
climate,  uid  he  with  (Sfficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  retire.     He  went  to  Bdogna,  and 
then  to'  Bome,  where  he  remained  iM  1816, 
when  he  settled  at  Naples  as  professor  at  the 
Boyal  CoUege  of  Music.    He  was  the  last  great 
singer  of  his  schooL    *  Nothing  could  exceed,' 
says  F^tis,  *  the  suavilgr  of  his  tones,  the  force  of 
his  expression,  the  perfect  taste  of  his  ornaments, 
or  the  laige  style  of  his  phrasing.'    In  lUnneo 
he  affected   Napoleon  and   the  whole  of  ^e 
audience  to  tears  by  his  singing  of  the  prayer, 
and  the  air  'Ombra  adorata.'     The  prayer  of 
Borneo  was  of  his  own  composition,  for  this 
excellent  singer  was  also  a  composer;  he  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1797  several  collections  of 
ArieUe,  and  some  admirable  exercises  for  the 
voice,  vnth  a  treatise  on  vocalisation  in  French 
and  Italian,  at  Paris.     He  died  at  Naples  in 
1846.  [J.M.] 

OBESPEL,  GiTiLLAUia,  a  Belgian  mumcian 
living  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15^  century,  and 
composer  of  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Ockenheim, 
which  18  of  hivtorical  importance  as  giving  what 
may  be  considered  an  authentic  list  of  the  most 
distin^ruished  pupils  of  that  master : — 
•  Agrioola,  Verbonnet,  Prioris, 
Joequin  des  Pr^  Gaspard,  Brumel,  Comp^ 
Ne  parlez  plus  de  joyeux  chants,  ne  ris, 
Mais  composez  un  ne  reoorderis 
Poor  lamenter  noetre  Maistre  et  bon  p^.' 

[J.B.S.B.] 
CREYGHTON,  Bbv.  Bobbrt,  D.D.,  bom 
about  1639,  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobert 
Creyghtosi,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Wells,  and  in  1670  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1662  he,  like  his  &ther, 
held  the  Greek  Professorship  at  Cambridge.  In 
1674  he  was  appointed  canon  residentiiuy  and 
precentor  of  Wells  Cathedral  Creyghton  com- 
poeed  several  services  and  anthems  still  extant 
m  the  library  of  Wells  Cathedral    Two,  in  M 
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and  6  b,  m  now  printed.  '  Tudway's  MS.'  (Brit. 
Mus.,  Add.  MSS.  7,338,  39)  contains  a  third,  in 
C,  besides  an  anthem, '  Praise  the  Lord.'  He  is 
widelv  known  by  his  sweet  little  canon-aathem 
*I  will  arise.*  He  died  at  Wells  in  1736  at  the 
advanced  age  of  97.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CBISTOFOBl,  BABTOLOMiao  Di  Fbanobsoo 
— ^written  Cristofoli  by  Maffei — a  harpsichoid- 
maker  of  Padua,  and  subsequently  of  Florence,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  pianoforte.  Other  daims  to 
this  discovery  have  great  interest  and  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere  (see  Piakofobtb  and  Schb5- 
teb),  but  the  priority  and  importance  of  Cristo- 
fori's  invention  have  been  so  searchincrly  invest- 


igated and  clearly  proved  by  the  late  Cavaliere 
Leto  Puliti,^  that  the  Italian  origin  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  its  name  would  indicate,  can  be  no 
longer  disputed. 

Cristofori  was  bom  in  165 1  (F^tis  and  Pietrucd 
in  their  respective  memoirs  erroneously  state 
1683).  It  may  be  surmised  that  he  was  the  best 
harpsichord-maker  in  Florence,  inasmuch  as 
Prince  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo 
m,  a  skilled  harpsichord  player,  who  visited 
Padua  in  1687,  induced  him  then  or  very  soon 
after  to  transfer  himself  from  that  dty  to  Flor- 
ence. We  have  evidence  that  in  1693  Cristofori 
wrote  from  Florence  to  engage  a  singer — the  only 
time  he  appears  in  the  Princess  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. In  1709  Maffei  visited  Florence 
to  seek  the  patronage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  for  his 
'Giomale  dei  Letterati  d*  Italia'  and  in  vol.  v.  of 
that  work,  published  in  171 1,  Maffei  states  that 
Cristofori  had  made  four  'gravioembali  col  piano 
e  forte,'  three  distinctly  specified  as  of  the  large 
or  usual  harpsichord  form,  the  fourth  differing  in 
construction,  and  most  likely  in  the  clavichord 
or  spinet  form :  there  was  among  the  Prince's 
musical  instruments  a  'cimbalo  in  forma  quadra,* 
an  Italian  spinet  which  when  altered  to  a  piano- 
forte would  be  termed  a  square.  In  1 719,  in  his 
'Bime  e  Ptose,'  published  at  Venice,  Maffei  re- 
produced his  description  of  Cristofori's  invention 
without  reference  to  the  previous  publication. 
As  these  pianofortes  were  m  existence  in  1711, 
it  is  just  possible  that  Handel  may  have  tried 
them,  since  he  was  called  to  Florence  in  1 708  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
melodrama,  remained  there  a  year  and  brought 
out  his  first  opera  '  Bodrigo.' 

The  Prince  died  in  171 3,  and  Cristofori  con- 
tinuing in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in 
1 716  received  the  charge  of  the  eighty-four  mu- 
sical instruments  left  by  the  Prhioe.  Of  these 
nearly  half  were  harpsichords  and  spinets — seven 
bearing  the  name  of  Cristofori  himself  It  is 
curious  however  that  not  one  of  them  is  described 
as  '  col  piano  e  forte '  and  also  interesting  that  in 
the  receipt  to  this  inventory  we  have  Cristofori's 
own  handwriting  as  authority  for  the  spelling 
now  adopted  of  Us  name. 

The  search  for  Cristofori's  workshop  proving 
unsuccessful,  Puliti  infers  that  the  Prince  had 

1  Cennl  Storiol  ddlavlta  del  nrenbaloio  FeidtaULodo  del  M«did.  «te. 
Estratto  dagU  AM  d«U'  AoMtdemia  d«l  B.  Iitltato  Muilcaladl  flraoM 
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given  him  a  room  in  the  Uffizi,  rnhMy  near 
the  old  theatre,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foundry 
ftnd  workBhofta  of  the  cabinet-makers.  He 
imagines  the  Prince  suggesting  the  ide*  of  the 
pianoforte  and  takina  great  interest  in  the 
gradual  embodiment  of  the  idea  thus  carried  out 
under  his  own  eyes. 

MafTei  gives  an  engraving  of  Cristofori*s  action 
or  hammer  mechanism  of  1711.  It  shows  the 
key  with  intermediate  lever,  and  the  hopper, 
the  thrust  of  which  against  a  notch  in  the  butt  of 
the  hammer  jerks  the  latter  upwards  to  the 
string.  The  instant  return  of  the  hopper  to  its 
perpendicular  position  is  secured  by  a  spring; 
thus  the  escapement  or  controlled  rebound  of  the 
hammer  is  without  doubt  the  invention  of  Cristo- 
fori.  The  fall  of  the  intermediate  lever  governs 
an  under-damper,  but  there  is  no  check  to  gradu- 
ate the  &11  of  the  hammer  in  relation  to  the 
force  exercised  to  raise  it.  For  this  however  we 
have  only  to  wait  a  very  few  years.  There  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Signora  Emesta  Mocenni 
Martelli  in  Florence  a  grand  pianoforte  made  by 
Cristofori  in  1720,  the  namepiece  *Bartholonueus 
de  Christoforis  Patavinus  Inventor  &ciebat  Flo- 
rentiee  mdocxx.*  being  the  g^uarantee  for  its  origin 
and  age.  Puliti  had  two  exAct  drawings  made 
of  the  action,  one  with  the  key  at  rest  and  the 
other  when  pressed  down,  and  has  described  each 
detail  with  the  greatest  care.  The  hammer  is 
heavier  than  that  represented  in  1711,  the  inter- 
mediate lever  is  differently  poised  and  the  damper 
raised  by  the  key  when  in  movement  now  acts 
above  instead  of  under  the  strings.  Finally  there 
is  the  check  completing  the  machine. 

What  doubts  have  not  found  their  solution 
by  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  instrument, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Cristofori  Festival  at 
Florence  in  May  1876?  The  story  of  it  begins 
abo.ut  sixty  years  since  when  Signor  Fabio  Mo- 
cenni, the  &uier  of  the  present  owner,  obtained  it 
of  a  pianoforte-tuner  at  Siena  in  exchange  for 
wine.  Its  anterior  history  is  not  known,  but 
Puliti  offers  suggestive  information  in  the  fact 
of  Violante  Beatrice  di  Baviera — the  widow  of 
(Mstofori's  master  and  protector  Prince  Fer- 
dinand— having  lived  at  ^ena  at  different  times, 
particularly  when  her  nephew  was  studying  at 
the  Sienese  University  in  1721. 

But  if  it  were  only  a  harpsichord  turned  by  the 
addition  of  hammers  to  a  pianoforte  ?  The  careful 
examination  of  Puliti  is  the  authority  that  all  its 
parts  were  constructed  at  one  time,  and  the  word 
'  Inventor  *  appended  to  Gristofori's  name  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  a  simple  harpsichord  or 
spinet.  It  is  a  biohord  instrument,  compass  from 
JD  to  F,  exceediiig  four  octaves. 

Cristofori  died  in  1731  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty.  His  reputation  had  alreadv  extended 
into  Germany,  for  Mattheson  had  published  the 
translation  by  Konig  of  Maffei's  article  in  the 
and  volume  of  his  *  Critica  Musica  *  (Hamburg 
1732-25),  and  Walther,  in  his  '  Musikalisches 
LiBxicon'  (Leipsic  1732),  article  *  Pianoforte,' 
treating  of  the  invention,  attributes  it  exclusively 
toCristoforL 


CBOCE. 

On  May  7,  1876,  a  stone  was  placed  in  Ihe 
doisters  m  Santa  Crooe  at  Florenoa  bearing  the 
following  inscription — 

A  Bartolomso  Cbistotobi 
Cembalaro  da  Padova 

che 

in  Hreiixe  nel  MDOCXI 

IFVINT6 

IL  Clavicembalo  ool  Piano  b  Fosn 

0  Comitativo  Fiorentino 

Ooadiuvanti  Italian!  e  Stranieri 

pose  questa  Memoria. 

[A.J.H.] 

CRIVELLI,  Gaetano,  an  excellent  tenor  <^ 
the  old  school,  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1774.    He 
made  his  first  appearance  when  very  young; 
and  married  at  the  age  of  19,    Li  1793  he  was 
at  Brescia,  where  he  was  admired  for  his  fine 
voioe  and  large  manner  of  phrasiDg.     He  was 
engaged  to  sing  at  Naples  in  1795,  where  be 
remidned  severid  years,  profiting  greatly  by  the 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  best  singers,  and  by 
the  advice  of  good  masters,  especially  of  Aprile. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  Venice,  and  at 
last  to  Milan,  where  he  sang  at  La  Seals  with 
Banti,  Marcheei,  and  Bina^ii,  in  the  carnival 
of  1805.    In  181 1  he  succeed  Garcia  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  where  he  produced  a 
great  effect  in  the  'Pirro*  of  Paisiello,  in  which 
he  first  appeared.     His  superb  voice,  excellent 
method,  and  nobly  expressive  style  of  acting, 
combined  to  make  him  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  stage.    He  remained  there  until  Feb.  1817. 
He  then  came  to  London,  and  helped  to  make 
that  a  brilliant  season  at  the  opera.     He  had, 
according  to  Lord  Mount-Edgoumbe, '  a  sonoroos 
mellow  voice,  and  a  really  good  method  of  singing, 
but  he  was  reckoned  dull,  met  with  no  applause, 
and  staid  only  one  year.*    In  1819  and  ao  he 
sang  with  success  at  La  Scala  in  Milan ;  but  in 
the  latter  year  signs  of  decay  were  appai^nt  in 
his  voice,  which  became  more  evident  when  he 
appeared  in  that  town  in  Lent,  1823.     In  35.  at 
Yelluti*s  suggestion,  Ebers  sent  finr  him  to  teke 
part  in  *  Teobaldo  ed  Isolina* ;  but  the  opera  was 
not  perfimned.    For  six  years  he  presented  the 
painful  roectade  of  a  worn-out  singer  before  the 
public  of  small  provincial  towns.     In  1829  he 
sang,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  at   Florenoe; 
and  died  at  Brescia  July  10, 1836.  [J.M.] 

CROCE,  Giovanni  dalla,  a  learned,  original 
composer,  was  bom  about  1 560  at  Chio^^  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Zarlino,  by  whom  he  was  placed 
in  the  choir  of  San  Marco.  In  1 603  he  suooeeded 
Donate  as  Maestro  at  that  cathedral,  and  still  hM 
the  post  when  he  died  in  1609.  He  was'alao  in 
priest's  orders,  and  in  this  capad^was  attadied 
to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa.  His 
publications  chiefly  oonsist  of  a  long  list  of  Mad- 
rigals, Motets,  Psalms,  and  other  pieces  in  the 
oi^nary  musical  forms  of  his  epodi,  aixl,  with 
the  exception  of  one  curious  volume^  thej  are 
hardly  worth  enumeration.  This  is  intitaled. 
'Triaooa  Musicaie,  nella  quale  vi  sono  diTorsi 
capricci  a  4,  5,  6,  and  7  vod,  nuovameate 
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posta  •  data  in  Inoe*  (Gi.  Ylnoenti,  Venioe, 
J  597).  The  pieces  in  it  are  mostly  comio,  aiid 
are  oompofled  upcm  words  written  in  the  Venetian 
patds.  A  second  edition  of  this  was  issued  in 
1 603,  a  third  in  1607,  and  a  fourth  in  1609.  Two 
motets  for  eight  yoioes  are  in  Bodenschats's  '  flo- 
ril^om  Portense*  (Part  2,  Nos.  1 11  and  150). 
A  collection  of  church  music  by  Crooe,  set  to 
English  words,  under  the  title  of  'Musica  Sacra 
to  Sixe  Voyces/  was  published  in  London  in  1608. 
Several  fine  motets  olT  his,  full  of  expression  and 
beauty,  have  been  published  with  EngliBh  words 
by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  Part  Music,  and  nine  in  the 
collection  of  the  Motet  Society ;  and  his  madrinl 
'Cynthia,  thy  song'  is  weU  known.       [£.H.P.] 

CROCIATO  IN  EGITTO.  IL,  heroic  opera 
in  two  acts ;  words  by  Rossi ;  music  by  Meyer- 
beer; produced  at  the  Fenice,  Venice,  in  1S24, 
and  at  the  King^s  Theatre,  London,  June  30, 
1825.  Velluti  appeared  in  it,  probably  the  last 
ccutrato  heard  in  London. 

OBOFT  (or,  as  he  sometinies  wrote  his  name. 
Crofts),  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in  1677  at 
Nether  Eatington,  Warwickshire,  was  one  of  the 
children  of  ike  Chapel  Boyal  under  Ihr.  Blow. 
On  the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  church  of  St. 
Anne,  Soho,  Croft  was  appointed  organist.  On 
July  7,  1 700,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  gentleman 
extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  re- 
version, jointly  with  Jeremiah  Clark,  of  the  first 
vacant  organist's  place.  On  May  25,  1704,  on 
the  death  of  Francis  Piggott,  Croft  and  Qark 
were  sworn  in  as  joint  organists,  and  on  Clark*s 
death  in  1 707,  Croft  was  sworn  in  to  the  whole 
place.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Blow  in  1708  Croft 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  master  of  the  children  find 
composer  to  the  Chapel  Koyal.  It  was  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  that 
Croft  produced,  for  the  frequent  public  thanks- 
givings for  victories,  etc.,  many  of  those  noble 
anthems  which  have  gained  him  so  distinguished 
a  place  among  EngUsh  church  composers.  In 
171 X  he  resigned  his  appointment  at  St.  Anne's 
in  favour  of  John  Isham,  who  had  been  his  de- 
puty for  some  years.  In  1 71 2  he  edited  for  his 
firiend,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Dolben,  sub- 
dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  a  collection  of  the 
words  of  anthems,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  brief 
historiciJ  aooount  of  English  church  music.  On 
July  9,  1 713*  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  his  exercise 
(performed  on  July  13)  being  two  odes,  one 
in  English,  the  other  in  Latin,  on  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht ;  these  were  afterwards  engraved  and 
published  umder  the  title  of  '  Musicus  Apparatus 
Academious.'  In  171 5  Croft  received  an  addition 
of  £80  per  annum  to  his  salary  as  master  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Ri^al  for  teaching  the 
childz^i  veading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  playing  on  the  organ  and  oomposition.  In 
1734  Dr.  Croft  publid[ied  in  two  folio  volumes, 
with  a  portrait  of  himself  finely  engraved  by 
Vertne,  prefixed,  Thirty  Anthems  and  a  Burial 
Service  of  his  composition,  imder  the  title  of 
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'Musioa  Sacra.'  In  the  pre&oe  he  states  H  to 
be  the  first  essay  in  printing  church  music  in 
that  v^ay,  1.  e.  engraven  in  score  on  plates.  Dr. 
Croft  died  Aug.  14,  1727,  and  was  buried  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  His  bio- 
graphers commonly  attribute  his  death  to  an  ill- 
ness contracted  at  the  coronation  of  George  II. 
A  glance  at  the  dates  will  at  once  disprove  this : 
— Croft  died  Aug.  14,  Ge<»ge  II  was  crowned 
Oct.  4,  1727.  Croft  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  composed  for  the  theatre,  and  produced 
overtures  and  act  tunes  for  'Courtship  a  la 
mode,'  1700;  'The  Funeral,*  1702  ;  'The  Twin 
Rivals,*  1703;  and  'The  Lying  Lover,*  1704. 
He  also  published  sonatas  for  both  violin  and 
flute.  Numerous  songs  by  him  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  period,  and  some  odes 
and  other  pieces  are  still  extant  in  MS.  Two 
psalm  tunes  attributed  to  him,  St.  Ann*s  and 
St.  Matthew*s,  and  a  single  chant  in  B  minor,  will 
long  Uve  in  the  Anglican  church,  even  after  his 
fine  anthems  have  become  obsolete.     [W.  H.H.] 

CROOK  (Fr.  Corps  de  rechange;  Germ.  Ton; 
Bogen),  A  name  given  to  certain  accessory  pieces 
of  tubing  applied  to  the  mouthpiece  of  brass  in- 
struments for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  length  of 
the  ti^be,  and  thus  raising  or  lowering  their  pitch. 
Since  these  instruments  can  only  play  one  scale, 
the  sole  method  of  enabling  them  to  play  another 
is  to  transpose  the  fimdamental  note,  and  this 
is  done  by  the  crooks.  The  largest  number  of 
crooks  is  required  by  the  French  horn,  which  is 
occasionally  written  for  in  every  key,  firam  the 
treble  B|]  down  to  Ab  in  the  bass  octave. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  S-shaped  metal 
tube  connecting  the  body  of  the  bassoon  with  the 
reed  (Fr.  hooaU).  [W.  H.  S.] 

CROSDILL,  John,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1751.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  imder  John 
Robinson  and  Benjamin  Cooke.  Upon  quitting 
the  choir  he  became  a  performer  on  the  violon- 
cello, and  soon  attained  to  considerable  pro- 
ficiency. In  1768  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  and  in  the  following 
year  appeared  at  Gloucester,  as  principal  violon- 
cello at  the  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  re- 
tirement from  his  profession,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1778,  when  the  younger  Cervetto 
filled  his  place,  at  Gloucester.  In  76,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music, 
Crosdill  was  appointed  principal  violoncello.  In 
77  he  succeeded  Peter  GiBier  as  viollst  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  an  appointment  which  soon  became 
a  sinecure,  but  which  he  continued  to  hold  imtil 
his  death.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the 
King's  band  of  music,  an  office  which  he  likewise 
retained  until  his  death.  In  1782  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamber  musician  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  about  the  same  time  taught  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,  to  play  the  violon- 
cello. In  84  he  fill^  the  post  of  principal 
violoncello  at  the  Commemoration  of  Handel. 
£e2 
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In  88,  liaving  married  a  lady  of  oonnderabld 
fortune,  he  retired  from  the  puUio  exerciae  of 
his  profession.  In  i8ai  he  resumed  its  duties 
for  one  day,  to  play,  as  a  member  of  the  King's 
band,  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  F^tis 
says  that  about  177a  Crosdill  visit^  Paris,  where 
he  took  lessons  of  the  elder  Janson;  tiiat  he 
resided  in  Paris  for  some  years,  and  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  'Concerts  dies  Amateurs'  at 
the  'Logo  Olympique';  and  that  he  returned 
to  London  about  1 780.  But  this  account  cannot 
be  correct  as  respects  the  dates,  as  we  have  seen 
that  Crosdill  was  engaged  in  England  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  mentioned  by  F^s. 
His  visit  was  probably  in  1778-79  and  occupied- 
some  months  instead  of  some  years.  Crosdill 
died  in  October  1825  at  Eskiick,  Yorkshire, 
leaving  all  his  property  to  his  only  son.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Crosdill,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany*s  service,  who,  by  his  fetther^s  desire,  pre- 
sented to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians  the 
munificent  donation  of  1000/.  [W.H.H.] 

CBOSS,  Thokas,  an  engraver  of  music  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 7th  and  early  part  of  the  i8th 
centuries.  He  resided  in  Catherine  Wheel  Court» 
on  the  south  side  of  Snow  Hill,  near  Snow  Hill 
Conduit.  At  a  time  when  printing  by  metal 
types  was  the  almost  universally  adopted  means 
mr  placing  music  before  the  pubhc,  he  commenced 
the  issue  of  a  long  succession  of  single  songs 
en^ved  on  copper  plates  by  the  graver,  and 
prmted  on  one  side  only  of  the  leaf,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  general  adoption  of  that  method  of 
printing  music.  Henry  Hall,  organist  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral,  mentions  him  in  some  verses  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Blow's  '  Amphion  Anglicus,'  1700 ; 

'  While  at  the  shops  we  daily  dangling  view 
False  concord  by  Tom  Cross  engraven  true.' 
And  again  in  some  lines  prefixed  to  the  second 
book  of  Puroell's  'Orpheus  Britannicus,'  170a  ; 

'  Then  honest  Cross  might  copper  cut  in  vain.' 
It  is  probable  that  he  engraved  some  of  the 
earlier  publications  of  the  elder  Walsh. 

Thomas  Cboss,  junior,  his  son,  was  a  stamper 
of  music,  and  (according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins) 
'stamped  the  plates  of  Geminiani's  Solos  and 
a  few  other  publications,  but  in  a  very  homely 
and  illegible  character,  of  which  he  was  so  littie 
conscious  that  he  set  his  name  to  everything  he 
did,  even  to  sinffle  songs.'  He  pobably  bore 
in  mind  his  fatner's  superscription,  'Exactiy 
engraved  by  T.  Cross.'  [W.H.H.J 

CBOSSE,  John,  a  native  of,  and  resident  in, 
Hull,  published  in  1835  a  large  quarto  volume 
entitied  'An  Account  of  the  Grand  Musical  Festi- 
val held  in  September,  i8a^  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  York,  ...  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Musical  Festi- 
vals in  Great  Britain,  with  biographical  and 
historical  notes' — an  admirably  executed  work, 
replete  with  valuable  and  useful  information. 
He  died  in  1829.  [W.H.H.] 

CBOTCH,  WiLLiAif,  Mas.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Korwioh,  July  5,  1775.    ^^  &ther,  a  master 
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carpenter,  who  combined  a  taste  for  music  ind 
mechanics,  had  constructed  for  himself  a  nnU 
organ.  When  littie  more  than  two  years  old  the 
child  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  get  to  this  in- 
strument, and  being  placed  b^ore  it,  contrived 
shortiy  to  play  something  like  the  tune  of  '6«1, 
save  the  ^ng,'  which  he  soon  was  able  to  pbj 
with  its  bass,  and  other  tunes.  His  ear  was  re- 
markably sensitive,  and  readilv  distinguished  any 
note  when  struck,  or  detected  fitulty  intonstioD. 
The  Hon.  Daines  Baixington,  a  weU-knovn 
amateur,  published  an  interesting  account  of 
him,  and  Dr.  Bumey  communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Society  an  account,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1779.  In  the 
spring  of  1 780  the  child  was  brought  to  London, 
and  performed  in  public  on  the  organ.  Besidei 
his  musical  ability  he  displayed  considerate  skill 
in  drawing,  to  which  art  he  remained  attadied 
through  me^  and  attained  to  much  eminence  in 
it.  In  1786  Crotch  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
remained  there  about  two  vears  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Randall,  the  Professor  of  Music,  and  oigaiuit 
of  Trinity  and  King's  Collies,  and  Great  St. 
Mary's  Church.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
composed  an  oratorio,  'The  Captivity  of  Judah,' 
which  was  performed  at  Trmitv  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, June  4,  1789.  In  1788  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  studied,  under  the  patroiuige 
of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Schombeig,  of  Magdalen  Cd* 
lege,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  church.  His 
patron  dying,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  music, 
and  in  September,  1790,  was  appointed,  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Noriis,  organist  of  Chiirt 
Church.  On  June  5,  1794,  he  graduated  ai 
Bachelor  of  Music.  In  March,  1797,  he  sno- 
oeeded  Dr.  Philip  Hayes,  deceased,  a»  orffanist  of 
St*.  John's  College,  and  ProfessOT  of  Music  in  the 
University.  On  Nov.  ii,  1799,  he  proceeded 
Doctor  of  Music,  composing  as  his  exerdse  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton's  'Ode  to  Fancy,*  the  score  of 
whidi  he  afterwards  published.  From  1800  to 
1804  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  Music  School 
In  181  a  he  produced  his  oratorio  'Palestine,' 
which  was  received  with  great  favour,  and  abo 
published  a  treatise  on  the  '  Elements  of  Musical 
Composition.'  About  i8ao  he  was  aroointed 
music  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Roval  Academy 
of  Music  in  i8aa  was  placed  at  its  head  as  prin- 
cipal. On  June  10,  1834,  he  produced  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  WeUii^ 
ton  as  Chancellor,  an  oratorio,  'The  Captivity  of 
Judah,'  wholly  di£Perent  from  his  juvuiile  work 
bearing  the  same  titie.^  On  June  a8  in  the  sams 
year  he  made  his  last  public  appearance  as  a 
performer,  by  acting  as  organist  for  part  of  tiw 
third  day^s  performance  at  the  Rojnfd  Musical 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Crotch 
died  at  Taunton  at  the  house  of  his  son,  the  Rev. 
WilliamRobert  Crotch,  then  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School  there,  where  he  had  for  some  time 
resided,  while  seated  at  dinner,  Decao,  1847,  and 
wasinterred  in  the  neighbouringchurchof  ^siicp'f 
Hull,  where  a  monumental  inscription  is  plaosd 

1  The  MB.  It  now  OSTO  ta  poMMdoa  of  tht  B«r.  Btr  F.  Oo^Ur.  But 
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tohismemoiy.  Besides  the  works  above  ipeoified, 
Dr.  Crotoh  produced  '  Ten  Anthems,*  some  ohants, 
a  motet,  *  Methinks  I  hear ' ;  several  glees ; 
.  some  fugues  and  concertos  for  the  organ ;  several 
pianoforte  pieces;  an  ode  on  the  accession  of 
6eoi!ge  lY,  performed  at  Oxford,  i8ao ;  Funeral 
Anthem  for  the  Duke  of  York,  1827;  *The  Lord 
is  King/  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra,  1843 ; 
and  some  works  on  Thorough  Bass  and  Harmony. 
He  also  published  *  Specimens  of  various  styles 
of  Music  referred  to  m  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Music  read  at  Oxford  and  Iiondon,*  and  in  1 831 
the  '  Substance  of  several  courses  of  Lectures  on 
Music  read  at  Oxford  and  in  the  MetropoUs.'  As 
a  teacher  he  enjoyed  a  high  and  deserved  repu- 
tation. [W.RH.] 
CROTCHET,  a  note  which  is  half  the  value 
of  a  minimi  and  twio^  that  of  a  quaver,  and  is 
represented  thus  f.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
not  known.  It  is  apparently  derived  from  the 
French  eroehe ;  but  crodie  is  a  quaver,  ^,  and  is 
so  called  on  account  of  the  hook  at  the  end  of  its 
tail,  whereas  a  crotchet  has  no  hook.  The  French 
name  for  this  note  is  noirCf  the  Italian,  Bemi- 
tiUfUma,  and  the  German  Viertel,  *a  quarter  *«• 
i.e.  of  a  semi-breve.  The  French  call  a  crochet 
rest,  r,  by  the  pretty  name  of  un  toupir.       [G-.] 

CROUCH,  F.  NiOHOLLS,  a  composer  of  songs 
and  ballads  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  was  the  author  of  many  pro- 
ductions which  gained  great  popularity,  and  one 
— 'Kathleen  Mavoumeen' — which  stiU  retains 
its  place  in  public  favour.  He  quitted  England 
about  the  year  1845  and  went  to  America,  where, 
it  is  believed,  he  is  still  living.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CROUCH,  Mbs.  Anna  Mabia,  bom  April 
20, 1 763,  was  the  daughter  of  Peregrine  Philhps, 
a  BoUcitcnr.  Being  gifted  with  a  remarkably 
sweet  voice  Miss  Phillips  was  at  an  early  age 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  a  music-master 
named  Wafer,  and  some  time  afterwards  was 
articled  to  Thomas  lonley,  under  whose  auspices 
she  made  her  appearance  in  the  winter  of  1780, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as  Mandane  in  Dr. 
Ame*s  '  Ajrtaxerxes.*  Her  success  was  great, 
and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  she  held  a  high 
place  in  public  esteem,  boUi  aractress  and  singer. 
Early  in  1 785  she  married  Mr.  Crouch,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  but  after  an  union  of  about  seven 
years  the  parties  separated  by  mutual  consent. 
About  1800  Mrs.  Crouch's  health  became  im- 
paired, she  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  died 
at  ftighton,  Oct.  2,  1805.  [W.H.H.] 

CROWN  DIAMONDS,  THE,  the  EngUsh 
version  of  Auber's  opera  'Les  Diamans  de  la 
Couronne' ;  produced  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
London,  May  2,  1844,  Jdme.  Anna  Thillon  as 
Cataiina. 

CROZIER,  William.  A  few  words  are  due  to 
the  memory  of  this  oboe  player,  whose  tone  and 
exquisite  taate  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  him  in  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  and 
elsewhere.  He  learned  the  oboe  from  Barret; 
joined  the  C.  P.  orchestra  1855 ;  appeared. at  the 
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Philharmonic  Feb.  29, 1864.   He  died  in  harness 
at  Upper  Norwood,  Deo.  20, 1870.  [6.] 

CRt^GER,  JoHANK,  bom  April  9,  1598,  at 
Gross-Breese  near  Guben  in  Prussia,  educated 
chieflv  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Olmiitz,  at  the 
school  of  poetry  at  Regensburg,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg;  in  1622  was  appointed 
cantor  at  the  church  of  St.  Niodaus  at  Berlin, 
a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1662. 
His  reputation  in  his  own  day  both  as  an  author 
and  composer  was  great,  but  he  is  now  chiefly 
known  as  the  composer  of  some  of  the  most 
&vourite  chorales.  The  best-known  of  them  are 
'Nun  danket  alle  Gk»tt* ;  'Jesu  mdne  Zuver- 
sicht*;  'Jesu  meine  Freude' ;  and  *Schmtlcke 
dich  O  liebe  Seele.'  They  were  published  under 
the  title  '  Praxis  pietatis  mdica,  oder  Kirchen- 
melodien  ttber  D.  Luthers  und  Anderer  GMUige,' 
for  four  voices  and  two  instruments  (Leipsic, 
1649).  This  work  has  passed  through  in- 
numerable editions ;  the  30th  bears  date  Berlin 
1703.  He  also  composed  many  concertos  and 
motets  which  no  longer  exist.  Other  works  have 
been  preserved;  they  are 'Meditationum  musica- 
rum  Paradisus  primus,  oder  Erstes  musikaliBches 
Lust-Gartlein,'  in  throe  and  four  parts  (Frank- 
fort, 1622);  and  *Med.  mus.  Parad.  secundus' 
(Berlin,  1626) ;  a  collection  of  new  Magnificats 
in  German,  in  two  and  eight  part  harmony, 
arranged  in  all  the  eight  tones.  Also  'Re- 
creationes  musicae,  das  ut  neue  poetische  Amo- 
r^sen'  (Leipsic,  165 1),  contaimng  33  pieces. 
Among  his  theoretical  works  may  be  mentioned 
(i)  'SynopOB  musices,'  a  method  for  thorough- 
bass (Berlin,  1624)— the  third  edition  (Berlin, 
1634)  has  a  different  title ;  (2)  '  Preoeptae  musi- 
cae practicae  figuralis*  (1625),  also  published  in 
a CrOTman form  as  'Rechter Weg  sur  Singekunst' 
(Berlin,  1660) ;  (3)  'Quaestiones  musicae  practi- 
cae' (Berlin,  1650).  [A.  M.] 

CRUVELLI,  Jbannb  Sophib  Chablottb, 
whose  family-name  was  Cruwell,  was  bom  March 
1 2, 1 8  26,  at  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia.  Her  &ther 
was  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  tnmibone 
tolerably.  Her  mother,  had  a  fine  contralto 
voice,  and  sang  with  expression.  She  had  a 
voice  of  admiAble  quality,  compass,  and  truth, 
but  did  not  receive  the  instruction  which  should 
have  developed  its  advantages,  and  enabled  her 
to  avoid  those  faults  and  imperfections  which 
are  inevitable  without  it.  She  made  her  d^ut 
at  Venice  in  1847,  and  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
ensured  her  a  brilliant  success,  wnich  was  con- 
firmed when  she  sang  in  Verdi's  '  Attila'  at  the 
theatre  of  Udine  on  July  24,  and  in  'I  Due 
Foecari.*  Coming  now  to  London,  in  the  heieht 
of  her  fiune*  she  Italianised  her  name,  and  be- 
came known  as  Cruvelli,  on  her  appearance  in 
*  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  ever  after.  The  r6U 
of  tiie  Countess  was  not  suited  to  her  fiery  style, 
nor  was  the  comparison  between  her  and  Jenny 
Lind,  who  plaved  Susanna,  to  her  advantage. 
After  tibis  partial  fidlure,  she  returned  to  Itiuy, 
and  continued  to  earn  success  by  the  mere  beauty 
of  her  organ,  and  even  by  the  exaggeration  ci 
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her  dramatic  effects.  In  185 1  she  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  had  sung  in  concerts  before  her  first 
appeanuice  in  Italy.  She  appeared  with  immense 
success  in  'Emani'  at  th«  Th^tre  Itallen,  for 
Yerdi^s  music  seemed  made  for  her.  She  sang 
again  in  London  that  year,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful, in  spite  of  many  faults.  Beside  her 
splendid  voice,  she  had  a  very  fine  face  and 
figure,  and  enormous  energy  of  accent  and 
dramatic  force :  her  performance  in  '  Fidelio*  was 
especially  admirable.  In  Jan.  1854  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  at  Paris,  and 
appeared  as  Valentine  in  '  Les  Huguenots,'  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  knew  no  bounds. 
But  a  violent  reaction  soon  succeeded,  and  the 
last  opera  in  which  she  preserved  some  of  her 
former  popularity  was  the  'VSpres  Siciliennee' 
of  VerdL  In  this  work  she  exercised  the 
greatest  control  of  voice  and  action :  it  was  her 
uust  rdle.  In  the  following  winter  she  retired, 
and  married  the  Comte  Yigier.  [J.M.] 

CRWTH  (i.e.  Crooth)  or  CROWD,  as  far 
as  we  know  the  oldest  stringed  instrument 
plaved  vnth  the  bow;  probably  at  home  in 
Inoia,  but  in  its  European  use  apparently 
limited  to  England,  and  especially  to  Wal^ 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  some  elegiacs,  written 
about  609,  b^  Venantius  Fortonatus,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  running  thus : 

'Bomanusque    lyra   plaudat    tibl,    Barbaras 

harpa, 
Graecus  abhilllaca^  ehrotta  Brittanna  canat.' 


Its  oldest  fonn  was  probably  the  '  crwih  trithant»' 
or  with  three  strings,  pictures  of  which  are  found 
in  manusoriptB  of  the  nth  century.     We  first 
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hear  it  mentioned  again  by  Daines  Barrington, 
a  Welsh  judge  and  archaeologist,  who  relates  thiU 
he  knew  one  John  Moigan,  bom  171 1  in  the 
isle  of  Anglesey,  who  still  played  the  orwth. 
Bingley  also  heiuxL  it  played  at  Carnarvon  mm  late 
as  1 801 ;  but  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  use.  In 
its  later  form  it  was  mounted  with  six  strings,  four 
stretched  over  the  finger-board  and  played  with 
the  bow,  and  two,  lying  at  the  side  of  the  fbigei^ 
board,  pinched  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 
The  strings  were  tuned  either  as  (a)— aoooiidiiig 
to  EdwaM  Jones,  the  celebrated  Welsh  harp- 
player— 


or  as  (h) — according  to  Bingley  ('Musical  Bio- 
graphy,' 1 814).  The  sound-holes  are  perfectly 
circular,  and  have  a  diameter  of  i^  indi.  Tbo 
bridge  does  not  ^tand  straight^  but  inclines  to- 
ward the  right,  and  its  left  foot^  which  is  a^ 
inches  in  length  (while  the  right  foot  measures 
onlv  f  of  an  inch),  passes  through  the  sound-hde 
and  rests  on  the  back  of  the  instrument^  thus 
acting  the  part  of  the  sound-post  in  the  vidin. 
The  crwth  is  2  2|  inches  in  length ;  its  width  near 
the  tailpiece  is  10^  inches,  near  the  top  9  inches ; 
the  height  of  the  sides  is  2  indies.  [^-I^-] 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CON- 
CERTS, of  orchestral  and  vocal  music.  These 
concerts  were  begun  on  Sept.  22,  1855,  and 
assumed  their  present  well-known  character  in 
i860,  after  the  construction  of  the  concert-room. 
They  have  been  throughout  under  the  direotioD 
of  Mr.  Manns,  their  present  conductor.  The 
concerts  begin  with  the  first  Saturday  in  Oc- 
tober, and  last,  with  an  intraral  at  Chiistmaa, 
till  the  end  of  April.  The  orchestra  conaiata 
of  16  first  and  14  second  violins,  11  violas,  10 
cellos,  and  10  double  basses,  with  single  wind, 
etc.  The  chorus,  who  appear  only  occasionally, 
are  300  strong.  The  solo  players  are  tiie  greatest 
who  can  be  obtaine<l.  The  programmes  naoally 
contain  2  overtures,  a  S3rmphony,  a  concerto^  or 
some  minor  piece  of  orchestral  music,  and  4 
songs.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  tiie  con- 
oerts  is  their  choice  and  performance  of  or* 
chestral  music  Not  to  mention  the  great  wotics 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelnoim« 
Spohr,  Weber,  and  other  time-lumoured  Hasnirt. 
the  audience  were  familiar  with  Schumann's 
q^mphonies  and  overtures,  and  with  Sohabert'a 
symphonies  and  Rosamunde  music,  at  a  time 
when  those  works  were  all  but  unlmown  in  the 
concert-rooms  of  the  metropolis.  Menddasdm's 
Reformation  Symphony  was  first  played  here; 
BO  was  his  overture  to  Camacho ;  Brahms'a  Sym- 
phony, Pianoforte  Concerto,  Variati<Ria  on  a 
theme  of  Haydn's,  and  Song  of  Destiny :  BmflTs 
Lenore  and  G  minor  Symphonies;  Wagner^s 
Faust  Overture ;  Sullivan's  Tempest  Hnsio  and 
Symphony  m  E;   Benediota  Bym^hxmy  ia  G 
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minor,  uid  many  other  works  were  obtained 
(often  in  MS.)  uid  performed,  before  they  were 
heard  in  any  other  place  in  the  metropolis. 
Bennett's  'Parisina'  was  first  played  there  after 
an  intenral  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  disposition  is  apparent  in  the  managers  of 
these  oonoerts  to  present  the  audience  with 
pieces  of  special  interest ;  such  as  the  MS. 
works  of  Schubert,  and  of  Mendelssohn ;  Bee- 
thoven*s  arrangement  of  his  Violin  Concerto  for 
the  piano,  and  his  Leonora  Overture,  *  No.  a ' ; 
an  alternative  Andante  written  by  Mosart  for 
his  Parisian  Symphony;  the  first  version  of 
Mendelssohn^s  Hebrides  Overture,  and  other 
rare  treasures  of  the  same  nature. 

The  performances  are  of  that  exceptional 
quality  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  ability, 
energy,  and  devotion  of  the  conductor,  and  from 
the  £act  that  owing  to  the  wind  and  a  portion 
of  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  being  the  per- 
manent band  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Manns 
has  opportunities  for  rehearsal  which  are  en- 
joyed by  no  other  conductor  in  London.  [6.] 

GSARDAS.  A  national  dance  of  Hungary, 
whidi  consists  of  two  movements,  an  andante  and 
an  allegro,  both  in  common  (4-4  or  2-4)  time 
and  in  the  same  key.  The  andante,  which  is 
written  in  the  Hungarian  Lied-form,  has  usually 
no  repeats ;  but  the  Allegro  consists  generally  of 
eight-  and  sizteen-bar  phrases  which  are  repeated. 
The  character  of  the  latter  is  wild  and  impetuous, 
and  the  whole  is  sometimes  in  a  major  key, 
sometimes  in  alternating  majors  and  minors. 
The  music  of  the  caixd&B  is  always  performed 
by  gipsies,  and  it  partakes  strongly  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  Hungarian  national  music, 
in  its  accents  on  the  weak  beats  of  the  bar,  its 
cadfflioes,  eta  An  example  of  tiie  cs4rcUs, 
which  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  may  be 
see  at  p.  91  of  F.  L.  Sdiubert*s  'Die  Tanz- 
musik,'  from  which  book  the  above  particulars 
tare  derived.  [E.P.] 

CUDMORE,  Richard,  was  bom  at  Chichester 
in  1 787,  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
firom  James  Forgett,  an  <»^gani8t  in  that  city.  At  a 
very  early  a^  he  became  a  proficient  on  the  vioUn, 
and  at  eleven  years  old  was  placed  under  Salomon. 
The  next  year  he  led  the  band  at  the  Chichester 
Theatre,  and  was  engaged,  in  the  orchestra  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  London.  He  next  resided  for 
nine  years,  in  Chichester,  and  then  removed  to 
Londoo  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  piano- 
forte under  Woelfl,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society's  band.  He  afterwards 
setfl^  in  Manchester  as  leadw  of  the  Gentle- 
meh^s  Concerts  ther^.  ,  He  composed  several  con- 
certos for  the  violin  and  others  for  the  pianoforte, 
as  also  an  oitotorio,  *The  Martyr  of  Antioch' 
(published)  portions  of  which  were  performed  in 
Manc^ieBter  and  Liverpool.  OudnK^re  died  at 
Hanohester  in  January  1 841.  [W.  H.  H.] 

Cn£«  i  e..  queuef  the  tail  of  th^  preoeding  pas- 
Mige.  Where  a  player  or  singer  is  reading  from 
a  B&jpum'ta  part,  and  not  firom  the  score,  scmie 
hdp  ia  advisably  ta  aid  hisi^  in  eoming  in  oor- 
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rectly  afW  the  long  nausea.  A  few  notes  of 
some  other  part  immeoiately  preceding  the  en- 
trance of  his  own  are  therefore  printed  small  in 
the  stave  as  a  guide ;  and  this  is  caUed  a  cue  :-^ 


• .  I7  Sing  ye  the  Lord  and 
CUMBERLANDS,  Royal  Sooiktt  of.  This 
is  an  ancient  society  of  change-ringers  long  es- 
tablished in  London,  and  originally  called  the 
Society  ot  London  Scholars.  But  in  Uie  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  some  members  of  the 
society  ran?  the  bells  of  Shoreditch  Church  in 
honour  of  the  public  entrance  into  London  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  to  commemorate  this 
event  a  medal  was  presented  to  the  society  bearing 
a  likeness  of  the  Royal  Duke.  It  was  on  receipt 
of  this  that  its  members  changed  the  name  of 
their  society  to  that  of  *  Cumberland  Youths*  or 
•  Royal  Cumberlands.'  [C.  A.  W.  T.] 

CUMMINGS.  William  Hatman.  native  of 
Sidbury,  Devon,  bom  1855,  placed  at  an  early 
age  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  after- 
wards in  that  of  the  Temple  Church.  On  leaving 
the  latter  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  and  after  a  time  admitted  as  tenor- 
singer  in  the  Temple,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  Chapels  Royal,  appointments  which  he  sub- 
sequently resigned.  Mr.  Cummings  is  much  in 
request  for  the  important  tenor  parts  in  Bach*s 
Passion,  Bach*s  Mass,  and  other  works  where  an 
accomplished  musician  is  as  necessary  as  a  good 
singer.  His  publications  include  several  prize 
glees,  a  Morning  Service,  an  Anthem,  various 
songs,  a  Cantata,'  The  Fairy  Ring/  and  a  Primer 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Music  (Novello).  [G.] 

CURIONI,  a  seconda  donna,  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  about  1754.  Among  c^er  parts, 
she  sang  that  of  PUstene,  a  male  character  in 
the  *Ipermestra'  of  Hasse  and  Lampugnani. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  mother  of  Albebioo 
CUBIONI,  a  distingi:dshed  tenor,  bom  about  1790. 
After  singing  at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 
other  theatres,  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and  had 
mat  success.  Benelli,  catering  for  the  London 
Opera,  found  him  there  and  engaged  him  for  the 
season  of  182 1  at  £600.  He  had  a  very  sweet 
and  pleasing  voice,  was  a  very  agreeable,  if  not 
yet  a  grea^  singer,  and  was  one  of  the  hand* 
somest  men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Italian 
stage.  As  time  went  on,  his  talent  developed 
and  he  improved  in  dramatic  force  and  value. 
His  expression  and  taste  were  pure,  and  he  sang 
with  much  intelligence.  Jn  i8ai  he  made  his  first 

3»pearanoe  in  London  as  Tito  with  Camporese. 
e  then  seemed  the  best  tenor  that  had  belonged 
to  the  theatre  for  some  time,  but  he  hardly  gave 
tiie  full  promise  of  his  future  excellence.  Curionl 
was  re-engaged  in  1822,  at  an  increased  salary, 
and  appeared  in  'Otello'  with  renewed  ^dat; 
and  i^in  in  'La  Clemensa  di  Tito,'  in  'La 
Donna  del  Lago,'  and  'Ricoiardo  e  Zoraide,Mn 
1823.  In  24  and  35  he  was  again  engaged.  In 
the  latter  year  he  appeared  as  Orosmand  la 
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'Pietro  rEr«nklta»*  and  in  'OteUo/  in  'OoB\&n 
tutte/  ftnd  '  n  Orodato.'  In  the  latter  opera  he 
reappeared  in  1826,  as  also  in  'Medea,  where 
he  was  yeiy  effective  in  the  part  of  Giasone/  His 
portrait  was  drawn  by  Hayter  in  this  character, 
and  there  is  a  good  lithograph  of  it.  He  was 
re-engaged  in  loa^,  at  the  increased  salary  of 
£1450,  and  played  »  principal  part  in  Pacmi's 
'Scluava  in  Bagdad.*  In  leaS  ne  was  again  at 
the  King*8  Theatre,  where  he  was  h^rd  by. 
Lord  Mount-Edgoambe  in  1834,  singing  with 
undiminished  powers.  He  was  an  honoranr  mem- 
ber of  the  Bojal  Academy  of  Music.  [J.  M.] 
CORIOSO  INDTSCRETO,  IL.  An  opera  of 
Anlbesi's,  produced  at  Milan  in  1778;  of  little 
interest  for  the  present  day,  exoept  for  the  fiui 
that  Mozart  added  three  songs  to  it  on  the 
occasion  of  its  performance  at  Vienna  in  1 783. 
Two  of  these,  'Vorrei  spiegarvi*  and  'No,  no. 
bo'  (bravura),  were  for  Madame  Lange;  the 
third, '  Per  pieta  non  ricercate,*  was  for  Adam- 
beiger,  but  owing  to  a  trick  of  Salieri's  was  not 
sung  (KiJchel,  418,  419,  420). 

CURSCHMANN,  Karl  Fbudbioh,  bom  at 
Berlin  June  ai,  1805.  As  a  child  he  showed 
considerable  talent  for  music,  and  had  a  beau- 
tiful soprano  voice,  but  having  been  intended 
for  the  law  it  was  not  till  1824  that  he  decided 
to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  He  studied 
for  four  years  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann  at 
Cassel,  and  in  1824  settled  in  Berlin,  making 
occasional  concert  tours  in  Germany,  France,  ana 
Italy.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  Aug.  24, 
1 841.  Cur8ohmann*s  £une  rests  on  his  'Lieder.' 
He  was  the  favourite  song-writer  before  Schu- 
bert's songs  were  known,  and  when  Schumann 
had  scarcely  attempted  vocal  composition.  His 
songs  ace  fidl  of  real  melody,  and  if  they  do  not 
possess  the  intensity  of  expression  which  cha- 
racterise the  creations  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  Brahms,  thev  are  far  superior  to  the  shallow 
productions  which  deluged  Grermany  at  that  and 
a  later  period.  The  met  that  many  of  them 
are  still  sunff  speaks  much  for  their  inherent 
merit.  Cursounann's  collected  '  Lieder'  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1871)  comprise  83  solos,  and  9  songs  in 
2  and  3  parts.  '  A  few  of  them  have  Italian 
words.  Among  his  other  worlcs  may  be  men- 
tioned a  one-a3t  opera,  'Abdul  und  Erinnieh,' 
written  and  performed  at  Cassel,  and  some 
diurch  music  now  forgotten.  In  England  he  is 
best  known  by  his  song '  In  every  opening  flower* 
and  his  trios  *Ti  prego*  and  '  Addio^*  the  former 
a  general  fovourite  with  amateurs.  [A.M.] 

CUSANINO.    See  Cabestini. 

CUSHION  DANCE  (i.e.  possibly  'kissing- 
danoe').  An  old  English  dance,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century — especially  used  at 
weddings.  The  curious  old  mlelody  is  as  follows  .-^ 


f  J  J   JllJI,.^f^^ 


[E.P.] 

CXJSINS,  William  Geobob,  was  bom  in 
London,  Oct.  14,  1833,  and  in  his  tenth  year 
entered  the  Chapel  Royal,  as  so  many  good 
English  musicians  have  done  before  him.  In 
1844  he  entered  the  Brussels  Conservmtoire 
under  F^tis  for  the  study  of  the  piano,  vi^in, 
and  harmony.  In  47  he  gained  tiie  King's 
Scholarship  at  the  R.  A.  M.  of  London,  where 
his  Professors  were  Potter,  Stemdale  Bennett^ 
Lucas,  and  Sainton.  In  49  his  scholarship  was 
prolonged  for  two  years  and  he  made  hia  fint 
appearance  in  public  as  a  piano  player  in  Men- 
delssohn's D  minor  Concerto,  and  as  composer 
with  a  MS.  overture.  In  49  he  was  i^pointed 
organist  to  tho  Queen's  Private  Chisel,  and 
entered  the  orcUestoM  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
and  the  pincital  concerts  of  London,  in  which 
he  played  the  violin  for  about  five  years.  In  51 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
R.  A.  M.  u^  afttewards  Professor.  In  67  he 
became  Conductor  of  the  Philhannonlo  Society^ 
vice  Sir  W.  jstemdale  Bennett  resigned.  In  70 
he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Music  to  the 
Queen;  in  75  succeeded  Bennett  as  A-g^miffi^ 
Professor  4t  Queen's  College ;  and  in  76  became 
joint  exaadner,  with  Mr.  Hullah  and  Mr.  O. 
Ooldschmldt^  of  scholarships  for  the  National 
Training  School  of  Music.  Besides  these  poste 
Mr.  Cusins  has  been  often  before  the  public  as  m 
player  and  concert  giver,  having  amongst  other 
places  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  Leipzig-, 
and  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  the  Philhannonic  and 
Crystal  PaUoe  at  home.  His  works,  if  not 
numerous,  are  all  on  an  important  scale : — Royal 
Wedding  Serenata  (1863) ;  Gideon,  an  oratoiio 
(Gloucester,  1871);  two  Concert  overtures,  'Lee 
Travailleurs  de  Ih  Mer'  (1869),  'Love's  Lsbonr'a 
^i^of  (1875);  Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor; 
besides  marches,  songs,  etc. 

CUTELL,  RiOHARD,  an  English  musician  of 
the  15th  century,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
counterpoint)  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodlean  libnur. 
Oxford.  tW.H.H.3 

CUTLER,  William  Hbitbt,  Mus.  Bac,  waa 
bom  in  the  dty  of  London  in  1 792.  Having 
manifested  a  precocious  musical  ability,  he  waa 
instructed  in  pianoforte  playing  by  ^LitUe  and 
Griffin,  and  in  singing  by  Dr.  Arnold.  In  1805 
he  became  a  diorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on 
quitting  which  he  studied  under  William  Bos- 
sell,  Mus.  Bac.  In  1812  he  todc  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his  exercise  for 
which  (an  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra)  he 
afterwards  published.  £a  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed oiganist  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgata^ 
and  about  the  same  time  opened  an  academy 
for  teaching  music  on  Logier  s  system,  but  whiiA 
he  gave  up  after  about  three  yean*  trial    in 
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i8ai  lie  acppeared  as  »  siiiger  at  ihd  otatorioi  M 
Bnuy  Lwie  Tlieatre,  bat  failed  from  nei  fouB- 
neiB.  In  1823  he  rengned  tiie  orgamstBhip  of 
St.  Helenas  for  that  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Portman 
Square.  Cutler*s  oompontioiia  oomprise  a  8er> 
vice,  anthems,  wng>»  Mid  numeroua  pianoforte 
pieces.  [W.H.H.] 

Cu  vlLliON,  Jbak  Baftistb  PniLiMON  db, 
a  distinguished  liolinist,  was  bom  at  Dunkirk  in 
1809.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  he 
studied  the  violin  under  Habeneck  sen.  and 
Baillot,  and  composition  under  Beicha.  He  is 
oonsicfered  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  of 
the  modem  French  school  of  violin-playing  at 
Paris,  where  he  occupies  the  post  of  prc^essor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  is  mentioned 
in  Hiller's  '  Mendelssohn,*  pp.  ao,  1 1 .         [P*!)*] 

CUZZONI,  Frahoesoa.    See  Sandoki. 

CYMBALS  are  a  pair  of  thin  round  metal 
platesy  with  a  leather  strap  through  the  centre 
of  each,  by  which  the  perfomier  holds  one  in 
esoh  lumd.  The  metal  is  an  alloy  of  80  parts 
of  copper  to  ao  of  tin.  To  produce  a  good 
tone  they  should  not  be  struck  so  as  to  coincide 
together,  but  should  rather  be  rubbed  against 
each  other  in  a  single  sliding  motion  (^^nch 
f  rower).  The  part  far  the  cymbals  is  generally, 
bat  not  always,  the  same  as  that  for  the  bass- 
drum,  and,  firom  motives  of  economy,  it  is  gene- 
rally played  by  the  siune  performer.  One  cymbal 
is  then  tied  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  held  in 
his  left  hand,  while  his  right  hand  uses  the  drum 
stick,  [PiATTi.]  [V.deP.] 

CZAKAN,  or  StockfUVtb*  a  Bohemian  or 
TnMuiylvanlan  instmment  of  the  flageolet  familv, 
osually  standing  in  the  key  of  A,  though  made 
to  other  pitches.  It  is  said  to  have  ^n  lost 
for  many  years  after  its  original  invention,  and 
to  have  been  rediscovered  in  a  Transylvanian 
monastery  in  1835.  However  this  may  be,  it 
rose  to  great  popularity  at  Yienna  about  1830, 
and  received  many  additions  and  improvements. 
It  consisted  of  a  laive  flageolet  mouthpiece,  vrith 
a  lonff  slender  body,  bored  vrith  an  inverted 
conical  tube  like  that  of  the  old  flute,  at  right 
angles  to  the  mouthpiece.  It  thus  resembled  an 
ordinnry  handled  walking-stick,  and  indeed  was 
commonly  put  to  that  use.  It  had  the  octave 
scale  of  the  old  concert  flute,  with  fingering 
intermediate  be'^ween  that  and  the  oboe.  There 
was  also  a  small  vent-hole  for  the  thumb  at  the 
back,  as  in  the  flageolet.  It  possessed  about  two 
octaves  compass,  starting  from  the  low  B  of  the 
flute.  There  exists  a  Method  fbr  this  aUnost 
forgotten  instrument  by  Kramer  dated  1830. 
Its  music  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
key  of  C.  [W.H.S.] 

CZAR  UND  ZIMMERMANN.  Opera  in  3 
acts,  by  Lortring ;  produced  in  Berlin  1854,  and 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  translated,  as 
'Peter  the  Shipwright,*  April  15, 1871. 

CZERNY,  Kael,  exoeUent  pianoforte  teacher 
and  prolific  composer,  bom  at  Yienna  Feb.  ai, 
1791*    His  &ther,  a  cultivated  musidan,  taught 
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him  the  pianoforte  when  quite  a  child,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  he  could  play  hv  heart  the  princi- 
pal compositions  of  all  the  best  masters.  He 
nined  much  from  his  interoourse  with  Wenzel 
Krumpholz  the  violinist^  a  great  friend  of  his 
pttrents,  and  a  passionate  adimrer  of  Beethoven. 
Having  inspired  him  with  his  own  sentiments, 
Krumpholz  took  his  small  friend  to  see  Beethoven, 
who  heard  him  play  and  at. once  offered  to  teach 
him.  Czemy  made  rapid  progress,  and  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
his  master,  whose  friendship  for  him  became 
quite  paternal.  Csemy  also  profited  much  by 
his  aouuaintanoe  with  Prince  lichnowsky,  Bee- 
thoven s  patron;  with  Hummel,  whose  playing 
opened  a  new  world  to  him;  and  with  Clement^ 
whose  method  of  teaching  he  studied.  He  was 
soon  besieged  by  pupils,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  instruction  he  himself  eagerly  imbibed.  In 
the  meantime  he  studied  composition  with  equal 
ardour.  Czemy  was  always  reluctant  to  perfbmi 
in  public,  and  earlv  in  life  resolved  never  to 
appear  again,  at  the  same  time  vritiidrawing 
entirely  firom  sooietv.  In  1804  he  made  prepa- 
rations for  a  professional  tour,  for  which  Beetho- 
ven wrote  him  a  flattering  testimonial,  but  the 
state  of  the  continent  obliged  him  to  give  up  the 
idea.  Three  times  only  did  he  allow  himself  to 
travel  for  pleasure,  to  Leipeic  in  1836,  to  Paris 
and  London  in  1837,  "'^'^  ^  Lombardy  in  18^6. 
He  took  no  pupils  but  those  who  showed  special 
talent;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  self- 
culture,  and  to  composition  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  classical  works.  Bm  first  published  woric 
'30  Yariations  concertants'  for  pianoforte  and 
violin  on  a  theme  by  Krumpholz,  appeared  in 
1805.  It  was  not  till  after  his  acquaintance  with 
the  publishers  C^ym.  and  Diabelli  that  his  second 
work,  a  'Rondo  Brillante'  for  four  hands  fol- 
lowed (1818).  From  that  time  he  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  was  often  oompelled  to  write  at 
night  after  giving  10  or  i  a  lessons  in  the  day. 
From  1816  to  1833  Czemy  had  musical  per- 
formances by  his  best  pupils  at  his  parents*  house 
every  Sunday.  At  tiiese  entertainments  Bee- 
thoven was  often  present,  and  was  so  charmed 
vrith  the  peaceful  family  life  he  witnessed,  as  to 
propose  living  thero  entirely;  the  project  how<* 
ever  fell  through  owing  to  the  iUness  of  the 
parents.  One  of  Czemy*s  most  brilliant  pupils 
wa^  Kinette  von  Belleville,  then  8  years  old,  who 
in  1816  lived  in  the  house,  and  afterwards  spread 
the  £ftme  of  her  master  through  the  lAany  countries 
in  which  she  performed.  She  marriea  Oury  the 
violinist,  and  settied  in  London.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  Franz  Liszt,  then  10  years  old,  whose 
father  placed  him  in  Czemv's  hands.  The  bov*s 
extraordinarv  talent  astonished  his  master,  who 
says  of  him  m  his  autobiography  '  it  was  evident 
at  once  that  Katuro  had  intended  him  for  a 
pianist.*  Theodor  D5hler  and  a  host  of  other 
distinguished  pupils  belong  to  a  later  period. 
About  1850  Czemy*s  strength  visibly  declined; 
his  health  gave  way  under  his  never-ceasing 
activity,  and  he  was  oompelled  ta  lay  aside  hw^ 
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indefiAtigable  pen.  His  aotiYe  life  closed  on  Joly 
15,  1857,  shortly  after  he  had,  with  the  help  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Leopold  von  Sonnleithner,  disposed 
of  his  considerable  fortune  in  a  princely  manner. 
Czemy  was  never  married,  and  had  neither 
brothers,  sisters,  nor  other  near  relations.  He 
was  modest  and  simple  in  his  manner  of  life, 
ooorteous  and  friendly  in  his  behaviour,  just  and 
kindly  in  his  judgment  on  matters  of  art,  and 
helpful  to  all  young  artists  who  came  in  his  way. 
His  disposition  was  so  gentle  that  he  shrank 
from  a  harsh  or  coarse  word  even  spoken  in  jest, 
which  was  partly  the  cause  of  his  living  so  much 
in  retirement.  His  industry  was  truly  astound- 
ing. Besides  his  numerous  printed  works,  which 
embrace  compositions  of  every  species  for  piano- 
forte he  left  an  enormous  mass  of  MS.,  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  *  Gresellschaft  der  Musik* 
freunde*  at  Vienna.  These  compositions  com- 
prise 34  masses,  4  requiems,  300  graduales 
and  offertoires,  symphonies,  overtures,  concertos, 
string-trios  and  quartets,  choruses,  songs  for  one 
or  more  voices,  and  even  pieces  for  the  stage. 
His  book  '  Umriss  der  ganzen  Mnsikgeschichte  * 
was  published  (185 1)  by  Schott  of  Mayenoe,  and 
in  Italian  by  Ricordi  of  Milan.  His  arrange- 
ments of  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  and  over- 
tures for  2  and  4  hands,  and  for  8  hands  on  2 
pianofortes  are  innumerable.  As  a  special  com- 
mission  he  arranged  the  overtures  to '  Semiramide ' 
and  '  Guillaume  Tell '  for  8  pianofortes  four  hands 
each.  An  arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  Beetho- 
ven's 'Leonora^*  which  he  made  in  1805,  was  of 
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great  service  in  training  Csemy  for  iia»  kind  of 
work.  He  says  in  his  Autobiography,  *  It  is  to 
Beethoven's  remarks  on  this  work  that  I  owe  the 
fitcility  in  arranging  which  has  been  so  useful  to 
me  in  later  life.'  His  printed  compositiotis 
amount  to  nearly  1000 :  of  which  many  consist 
of  50  numbers  or  even  more.  A  catalogue  con- 
taining op.  1-798,  with  the  arrangements  and  tbe 
MS.  works,  is  given  in  his  '  School  of  practical 
composition'  (op.  600,  3  vols.  Ck>cks  and  €k>.). 
Czemy's  pianoforte  comp>ositions  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  scholastic,  solid,  snd  brilUaot. 
The  best  of  all,  especially  if  we  include  the  eariitf 
works,  are  undoubtedly  the  scholastic,  op.  299^ 
30O1  3:»5»  3.^5»  399'  4^»  "«i  500»  published  under 
the  title  'Complete  Tiieoretical  and  Practical 
Pianoforte  School'  (3  vols.  Cocks).  However 
worthy  of  admiration  Czemy's  industry  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  weakened  hia 
creative  powers  bv  over-production,  and  the  effect 
has  been  that  the  host  of  lesser  works  have 
involved  the  really  good  ones  in  trndeaerved 
forgetfulness.  [C.F.P.] 

CZERWENKA,  Joseph,  bom  at  Benadek  in 
Bohemia  1759,  ^^  ^^  Vienna  1835,  one*  of  the 
finest  oboists  of  his  time.  In  1789  entered  the 
private  band  of  Count  Schafgotsche  at  Johannia- 
berg  in  Silesia.  In  the  foUowing  year  played  in 
Prince  Esterhazy's  band,  under  Haydn,  where 
his  uncle  played  the  bassoon.  In  1794  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  solo  oboist  in  the  Imperial  band, 
and  the  Court  Theatre,  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatorium.    He  retired  in  1820.  [M.  C.  C] 


GAKTABILE,  i.e.  singable,  a  direction  placed  agunst  an  instrumental  phrase  when  it  is  to  be 
'  sung*  with  feeling.  Beethoven  does  not  often  use  it,  and  when  he  does  it  is  always  with  special 
intention,  as  in  the  2nd  subject  of  the  Larghetto  of  the  Bb  Symphony,  and  in  the  semiquaver  figure 
in  the  working  out  of  the  first  movement  of  the  9th  Symphony : — 


He  has  before  marked  it  'expressive* — ^but  now  it  is  as  if  he  said  'you  may  see  no  special  nielodj 
in  this  group,  but  /  do,  and  will  have  it  played  accordingly.* 
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DThe  second  note  of  the  natural  scale.  In 
Bolfiung  it  is  called  Re.  The  scale  of  D 
*  major  contains  F|  and  C|,  and  its  relative 
minor  fa  B ;  that  of  D  minor  contains  Bb,  and  its 
relative  major  is  F.    The  dominant  of  D  is  A. 

Among  tbe  most  important  compositioins  in  D 
major  are  the  Missa  Solennis  and  2nd  Symphony 
of  Beethoven;  Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum; 


Moznrt's  Parisian  Symphony.  In  D  minor  there 
are  a  noble  Toccata  and  Fugue  by  Bach ;  the 
Choral  Symphony,  Schumann's  Do.  No.  4,  P.aiK>- 
foirte  Concertos  by  Mendelssohn  and  Brahma,  etc. 
DA  CAPO,  or  D.O.— 'from  the  beginning* — 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  an  ^b*, 
or  chorus  ('  O  the  pleas<ffe*),  or  soherao  and  trio, 
or  other  siovenient  in  two  ^ortkiM^.W  show  th^t 
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iha  first  portioii  10  to  be  played  over  again  as 
a  ooDclunon.  In  airs  the  diiection  is  of^  Dal 
Segno— 'firom  the  sign* — the  sign  being  a  $  at 
the  banning  of  the  first  portion.  In  scherzos 
and  minuets,  with  trios,  the  direction  at  the  end 
of  the  trio  is  usually  *  Scherzo,  or  Minuetto,  D.C. 
senza  repetizione.*  The  first  known  oocuirence 
of  Da  Capo  is  in  TenagUa*8  opera  of  'Clearoo' 
(1661). 

DACHSTBIN,  WolTOano,  Roman  Catholic 
priest  at  Strassburg,  adopted  the  Reformed  prin- 
ciples in  1524,  married,  and  became  vicar  and 
organist  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  there.  He  !s 
Itnown  chiefly  as  a  composer  of  chorales,  especi- 
ally <  An  WasserflOssen  Rabylon.'         [M.  C.  C] 

DACTYL,  a  metrical  'foot'  (-ov.),  exactly 
expressed  by  the  original  word  dturrvXot,  a  finger 
—one  long  joint  and  two  short  ones.  A  fine 
example  of  dactyls  in  instrumental  music  is  in 
the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  7th  Sym- 
phony, alternately  with  spondees,  or  alone  i-^ 

^eto. 

DALAYRAC,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  French 
composer,  was  bom  at  Muret  (Languedoc)  in 
1753.  Hia  fftther  occupied  a  high  civil  appoint- 
ment in  his  province,  and  in  spite  of  his  son's 
early  passion  for  music  destined  him  for  the  bar. 
His  studies  of  the  violin  were  put  a  stop  to,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  young  enthusiast^  in  order  to 
play  without  interruption,  used  every  night  to 
ascend  the  roof  of  the  house.  This  however  in- 
terfered with  the  nocturnal  exercises  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nunneiy.  But  the  complaints  of  the 
pious  damsels  addressed  to  his  faUier  ultimately 
led  to  the  fulfilment  of  young  Dalayrac's  dearest 
wish.  His  aversion  to  the  law  was  considered 
oondusiye,  and  he  was  sent  la  1774  to  Paris, 
where  a  commission  in  the  i^ards  of  the  Count 
of  Artois  bad  been  obtained  for  him.  But  the 
love  of  his  art  was  proof  against  the  attraction 
of  a  military  career.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
IB  the  capital  he  took  lessons  in  harmony  from 
LangM,  and  soon  made  his  d^but  as  a  dramatic 
oompoaer  with  a  comic  opera  called  'Le  petit 
Souper,'  first  performed  at  the  French  court  in 
1 78 1.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  produced 
in  the  following  year  an  opera,  'L'Edipse  totale,' 
at  the  Op^ra  Ck>mique.  lliis  also  was  successful, 
and  secured  Dalayrac's  position  amongst  the  best 
and  most  fertile  composers  of  his  time.  He  conr 
tinned  fior  the  remainder  of  his  life  producing 
operas  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  year.  Not 
efven  the  Beign  of  Terror  interrupted  or  in  any 
way  influenced  the  inexhaustible  productiveness 
of  hia  pen.  Two  of  his  most  charming  operas, 
'  L'aotrice  chez  eUe'  and  *  Ambnnse,  ou  Voilk 
ma  joam^*  bear  the  terrible  date  of  1793.  In 
1790  he  lost  much  of  his  property,  but  m  spite 
of  this  misfortune  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
his  fiather^s  will,  which  excluded  his  younger 
brother  from  a  share  in  the  &mily  property. 
At  tke  beginnmg  of  the  oentuiy  he  was 
made  *  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by 
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Napoleon,  and  he  died  in  1809  at  Paris.  Of  the 
numerous  works  of  Dalayrac  none  have  survived. 
The  titles  of  the  more  important  ones  may  be 
cited :— *Le  Corsaire'  (1783),  'L'Amant  Statue' 
(1785),  'Nina*  (1786),  'Az^mia'  (one  of  his  best 
works,  first  performed  on  May  3,  1 787),  *  Raoul 
de  Cr^qui'  (1789),  'Fanchette'  (same  year), 
'AdMe  et  Dorsan'  (1794).  'Adolphe  et  Clara' 
(1799),  'Maison  ^  venchre*  (1800),  'Une  Heure 
de  Marriage'  (1S04)/  Le  Po^te  et  le  Musiden' 
(first  performed  in  181 1,  two  years  after  the 
composer's  death),  and  many  others. 

Ajnongst  the  earlier  composers  of  the  modem 
French  school  of  dramatic  music  Dalayrac  takes 
a  high  position.  To  us  his  means  of  expression 
appear  primitive,  but  considering  the  date  of  his 
earlier  works,  his  skill  in  orchestral  treatment, 
and  his  keen  perception  of  dramatic  eflects  and  pro- 
prieties, are  by  no  means  of  a  despicable  order. 
The  op^  comique,  consisting  of  simple  airs  and 
short  ensembles,  was  his  favourite  mode  of  pro- 
duction. Such  a  work  as  the  one-act  operetta 
*  Maison  k  vendre'  is  not  deprived  of  a  certain 
archaic  charm  even  at  the  present  day.  Lise's 
song  'Fiez  vous,*  with  which  it  opens,  a  piece 
of  music  much  affected  bv  our  great^rand- 
mothers,  is  a  charming  specimen  of  the  French 
romance,  and  the  finale  of  the  same  work  is  re- 
markable for  the  skilful  and  fluent  treatment  of 
the  vocal  parts.  The  same  feature  is  noticeable 
in  his  more  elaborate  compositions,  as  for  instance 
in  the  finale  of  '  Az^mia^'  which  winds  up  with 
a  charming  bit  of  choral  writing.  It  may  briefly 
be  said  tl^t  Dalayrac's  style  contains,  uthough 
in  a  somewhat  embrycn'o  stage,  all  the  qualities 
which  have  made  the  French  school  justly  popular 
in  Europe.  He  is  a  unit  amongst  a  galaxy  of 
brilliant  stars.  His  daim  to  remembrance  lies 
perhaps  less  in  his  individual  merits  than  in  the 
&ct  that  without  him  and  other  composers  of  his 
type  and  epoch  there  would  have  been  no  Gr^try, 
no  Auber,  and  no  Boieldieu.  [F<H.] 

DALLAM  (spelt  also  Dalham,  Dallux,  and 
Dallans),  the  name  of  a  family  of  English 
organ-builders  in  the  17th  oenturr.  The  eldest 
was  emploved  in  1605-6  to  build  an  organ  for 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  for  which  purpose  he 
closed  his  workshop  in  London  and  removed  his 
whole  establishmtoit  to  Cambridge.  He  and  his 
men  were  lodged  in  the  town,  but  boarded  in  the 
Coll^fe  HalL  Dr.  Rimbault  (*  History  of  the 
Organ')  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  every 
item  paid  for  building  this  organ.  It  was  de- 
stroyed Iq  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament^  but 
the  case,  with  some  alterations,  remains  to  this 
day.  This  Dallam's  Christian  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  college  books,  but  he  is  most  pro- 
bably identical  -wiih.  Thomas  Dallam,  who  built 
an  organ  for  Worcester  Cathedral  in  161 3.  The 
three  following  were  probably  his  sons  :— 

RoBBBT,  bom  1603,  died  1665,  and  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  New  College,  Oxford,  for  which 
college  he  built  the  organ ;  but  his  prindpal  work 
was  that  of  York  Minster,  since  destroyed  by 
fire.  He  also  built  similar  oxgans  for  the  cathe' 
drals  of  St.  Paul  and  Durham. 
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RiLFH  built  the  organ  for  St.  6eoirge*f  ChApd, 
Windsor*  at  the  Restoration,  as  well  as  those  at 
Bugby,  Hackney,  and  Lynn  Begis.  The  Windsor 
organ  is  still  preserved  at  St.  PeterVin-the-East, 
St.  Alban*8.  He  died  while  making  the  organ  at 
Greenwich  Church,  begun  by  him  in  Feb.  167a. 
James  White,  his  partoer,  finished  it  1673. 

Gbobob  lived  in  Purple  Lane  in  1672,  and  in 
1686  added  a  'chaire  organ'  to  Harrises  instru- 
ment in  Hereford  CathedraL  [V.deP.] 

DAL  SEGNO,  'from  the  sign,'  or  al  Segno, 
'to  the  sign' ;  the  'sign*  being  a  >S>  probably  a 
capital  S.  'Da  capo  al  Segno  i^'  is  the  full 
direction,  as  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of 
'Consider,  fond  shepherd'  in  'Acis,'  the ;$; being 
in  bar  2  of  the  first  part. 

DAMASCENE,  Alexander,  a  foreigner,  of 
probably  Italian  extraction,  but  French  birth, 
who,  on  June  26,  168 a,  obtained  letters  of 
denization  in  England,  was  an  alto  singer.  On 
August  30,  91,  Damascene  was  sworn  in  as  a 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  on  the  death  of  Henry  Purcell  m  95  was 
advanced  to  a  full  place.  He  died  July  14, 
1 719.  Damascene  was  a  prolific  song  writer, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  may  be  found  in 
the  following  collections,  viz.  'Choice  Ayres 
and  Songs,'  1676-84;  *  The  Theatre  of  Musick,* 
1685-87;  'Vinculum  Societatis,'  1687-91; 
'The  Banauet  of  Musick,'  1688-92;  'Coi^ee 
Amoris,'  1687-94;  'The  Gentleman's  Journal,' 
1692-94.  [W.H.H.] 

DAME  BLANCHE,  LA.  Op^ra  comique  in 
3  acts,  founded  on  Scott's  'Monastery' ;  libretto 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Boieldieu  ;  produced  at  the 
C^^ra  Comique  Dec.  10,  1825;  played  at  the 
same  theatre  for  the  loooth  time  on  Dec.  16, 
62.  Produced  in  English  as  *  The  White  Maid ' 
at  Covent  Garden  Jan.  a,  1827, 

DAMON,  William,  one  of  the  musicians  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  harmonised  for  the  use  of  » 
friend  the  psalm  tunes  then  in  common  use,  to 
the  number  of  about  forty.  His  friend,  in  ISTQ, 
published  them  under  the  following  title : — '^  The 
Psalmee  of  David  in  English  Meter  with 
Notes  of  foure  partes  set  unto  them  by  Guilielmo 
Damon,  for  John  Bull  [who  is  called  in  the 
preface, '  Citezen  and  Groldsmith  of  London '],  to 
the  use  of  the  godly  Christians  for  recrea^ng 
themselves  in  stode  of  fond  and  unseemly  Bal- 
lades. At  London,  Printed  by  John  Daye. 
Cum  privilegio.'  This  work  seems  to  have  been 
but  ill  received,  and  Damon  set  himself  to  work 
to  reharmonise  the  tunes.  The  new  work  was 
published  in  159 1  with  the  title  of '  t  The  former 
Booke  of  the  Musicke  of  M.  William  Damon, 
late  one  of  her  Majesties  Musitions,  containing 
all  the  tunes  of  David's  Psalms,  as  thev  are 
ordinarily  soung  in  the  Church :  most  excellently 
by  him  composed  into  4  partes.  In  which  sett 
the  Tenor  smseth  the  Church  tune.  Published 
for  the  recreation  of  such  as  delight  in  Musicke  by 
W.  Swayne,  Gent.  Printed  by  T.  Este,  the  assign^ 
of  W.  Byrd,  1591.*  The  work  is  in  two  pa^ 
the  second  being  entitled  '  ^  The  second  Booke  ^ 
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of  the  Musicke  of  M.  William  Damon,  oontatn* 
ing  all  the  Tunes  of  David's  Psakns,  diff<ving 
from  the  former  in  respect  that  the  highest 
part  singeth  the  Church  tune.'  [W.H.H.] 

DAMOBEAU,  Laxjrr  Cinthii  MoNTALAXf, 
born  at  Paris  Feb.  6,  180/,  was  admitted  into 
a  vocal  class  at  the  Ccmservatoiie  Nov.  38, 1808. 
She  made  quick  progress,  and  soon  b^gan  to 
study  the  piano.  In  1814  she  left  the  piano- 
class  to  enter  that  of  vocalisation.  She  begin 
her  career  by  giving  some  concerts  which  were 
not  successful.  Engaged  at  the  Th^tre  Italiea 
in  second  parts  at  the  age  of  18,  Mile.  CSnti, 
as  she  now  called  herself^  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  Cherubino  in  'Le  Nozze.'  She  played 
the  part  with  great  charm  and  grace,  but  her 
time  was  not  yet  come.  It  was  not  till  1 821 
that  she  attempted  principal  parts.  In  aa  liie 
was  engaged  by  Eb^  for  the  London  opera,  at 
a  salary  of  £500.  She  was  young  and  pretty, 
her  manners  pleasing  and  elegant,  and  her  acting 
correct  and  unaffiactod,  if  not  forcible ;  but  her 
voice  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  size  of  the 
theatre,  and  she  created  little  sensation.  She 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  soon  began  to  lake 
a  higher  place ;  her  salary  was  raised,  and  the 
arrival  of  Bossini  was  a  fortunate  event  for  her. 
She  made  her  d^ut  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  Feb. 
24,  i8a6,  in  'Femand  Cortez,'  and  her  sucoeei 
was  complete.  Bossini  wrote  for  her  tiie  prin- 
cipal female  pi^  in  the  'Siege  de  Corinthe' 
and  '  MoXse,'  which  contributed  to  her  reputation. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  some  misunder- 
standing with  the  management^  Cinti  quitted  the 
theatre  abruptly  in  37,  and  went  to  Brussels, 
where  she  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Concessions  having  been  misule  she  returned  to 
Paris ;  but,  before  leaving  Brussels,  was  mamed 
to  Damoi^u,  an  unsuccessful  actor.  This  union 
was  not  happ^.  Returned  to  Paris  she  resumed 
her  career,  smging  in  'La  Muette  de  Portid,' 
*Le  Comte  Ory,'  'Bobert  le  Diable,'  and  'Le 
Serment,'  in  each  more  excellent  than  before. 
In  39  she  took  part,  with  Sontag  and  Malifaran, 
in  the  '  Matrimonio  Segreto.'  Never  was  tiiere 
a  more  brilliant  combination;  nor  did  Cinii 
suffer  by  comparison.  F4tis  boldly  declares  thi^ 
she  now  became  one  of  the  best  singOB  the 
world  has  known.  In  3  a  she  came  over  wi]&  a 
French  company^  and  sang  at  Covent  Garden  in 
Meyerbeer's  'Kobert  le  I)iable.'  Her  engage- 
ment was  not  renewed  in  1835,  and  she  was 
gladly  welcomed  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  where 
Auber  wrote  for  her  such  works  as  the  '  Domino 
noir,'  'L'Ambassadrice,'  and  'Zanetta.'  Cinti 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1843,  sangagain  in 
London  in  that  year,  then  at  the  Hague,  at 
Ghent  in  1845,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Brussels  in 
1846,  and  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States  with 
the  violinist  Artot.  In  1834  she  had  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire 
m  Paris ;  this  place  she  resigned  in  1856,  and 
retired  to  Chantilly,  and  died  in  1863. 

Mme.  Cinti  published  an  'Album  de  romances,* 
and  a  few  separate  pieces.  She  wrote  also  a 
'M^thode  de  chanty'  dedicated  to  her  pa|»ik. 
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Her  mm  died  at  an  early  age  after  dSstinguishing 
himaelf  by  some  Yocal  compositionB ;  and  her 
daughter,  a  singer,  married  M.  Weokerlin.  [J.  M.] 
DAMPER  (Ft.  rEtovffoi/r\  Ital.  ScUlardlo, 
Spegnitoio,  or  Smorzo ;  Ger.  DUmpfer),  that  part 
of  the  action  of  a  pianoforte  contrived  to  stop 
the  vibration  of  the  strings  belonging  to  a  note 
when  the  finger  is  raised  firom  the  key.  It  com- 
prises several  fi:>lds  or  thicknesses  of  doth  or  soft 
felt,  elevated  upon  a  wire  nprieht,  whidi  rest 
upon  or  press  upwards  agMnst  the  strings  when 
the  key  is  not  touched,  but  quit  the  strings  when 
the  key  is  pressed  down.  The  pedal  movement 
connected  with  the  dampers  removes  them  col- 
lectively from  the  strings,  and  so  long  as  the 
pedal  is  pressed  down  the  instrument  has  virtually 
no  dampers,  the  strings  continuing  to  sound  until 
their  vibrations  cease.  There  are  no  dampers  to 
the  treble  notes,  as  the  duration  of  vibration  in 
this  part  of  the  scale  is  too  short  to  need  arresting. 
[See  PiAHOFOBTB,]  [A.  J.H.] 

DANBT,  John,  bom  1757,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  glee  composers  Between  178 1  and 
94  he  obtained  ten  prizes  from  the  Catch  Club 
for  eight  glees  and  two  canons.  He  published 
three  books  of  his  compositions,  and  a  fourth 
was  issued  after  his  decease.  In  1787  he  pub- 
lished an  elementary  woric  entitled  'La  Guida 
alia  Musica  Vocale.  He  held  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  the  chapel  of  the  Spanish  embassy, 
near  Manchester  Square,  for  the  service  of  which 
he  composed  some  mtissos  and  motets.  He  died 
May  16,  1798,  during  the  performance  of  a  con- 
cert which  his  friends  had  got  up  for  his  benefit, 
he  having  long  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  by 
having  been  phtoed  in  a  damp  bed  at  an  inn. 
He  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras  churchyard, 
where  an  altar  tomb  was  raised  to  his  memory. 
His  fine  glee,  'Awake,  .^SoUan  lyre ! '  will  not  soon 
be  fbigotten.  [W.  H.H.] 

DANCE  MUSIC.  Music  designed  as  an 
accompaniment  to  dancing,  national,  social  or 
on  the  staee — the  ballet ;  also  music  written  in 
dance  rhymms  though  not  for  dancing  purposes, 
such  as  the  Polonaises  of  Beethoven^  Weber, 
and  Chopin;  SchulhofiTs  'Yalses  de  Concert,' 
liszt's  '  Galop  Chromatique.* 

The  music  of  the  individualdance  tunes  has  been 
examined  under  the  separate  heads  of  Allemande, 
Bolero,  Courante,  Gigue,  Minuet>  Waltz,  etc. 
The  iofiuence  of  the  £mce  on  music  in  general, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  gradually  communi- 
cated the  rhythm  and  accent  which  are  its  very 
essence  to  the  unrhythmical  and  unaccented 
strabs  of  church  music,  and  thus  built  up  the 
&brio  of  modem  composition,  will  be  examined 
under  the  head  of  Rhtthm.  The  more  direct 
and  material  connexion  between  the  Suitb — 
a  mere  string  of  dances  in  one  key — and  the 
modem  Sonata  and  Stmfhokt,  which  mw  out 
of  the  Suite,  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed 
under  the  last-named  headings. 

DANCE,  William.  An  English  muridan 
whose  name  deserves  preservation  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  PhJlharmonio  Society.    He  was 


DAN 

bom  in  1755,  was  in  the 
from  1775  to  93,  and  led 
Commemoration  of  1 790  in 
He  died  full  of  years  and 
circular  proposing  the  mn 
formation  of  the  Philharmi 
*  Messrs.  Cramer,  Com,  and 

Dance's  house,  1 7  Mandieeter  Street,  <m        ^ 

Jan.  17,  1 81 3.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Directors,  and  Treasurer.  His  son  Heniv  was 
secretary  to  the  society  for  the  first  year,  1813. 

DANDO,  J08EFH  Hatdok  Boubnb,  was  bom 
in  Somers  Town  in  1806.  At  an  early  age  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  violin  und^  his 
undo.  Signer  Brandi.  In  1819  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Mori,  with  whom  he  continued  about 
seven  years.  In  1 831  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  PhiUumnonic  orchestra.  For  many  years 
he  filled  the  post  of  leader  of  the  bands  of  the 
Classical  Harmonists  and  Choral  Hurmonists 
Societies  (both  now  extinct),  whose  concerts 
were  given  in  the  Ci^.  Dando  was  the  first 
to  introduce  public  per^rmanoes  of  instrumental 
quartets.  It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Philhamionic  Society  a  quartet  occasionally 
formed  part  of  the  programme,  but  no  concerts 
consisting  exclusively  of  quartets  had  before 
been  given.  The  occasion  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  was  a  benefit  concert  jb^  up 
by  Dando  at  the  Horn  Tavern,  Doctors  Com- 
mons, on  a3rd  Sept.  1835.  The  programme  was 
entirely  composed  of  quartets,  trios,  etc.  The 
experiment  proved  so  suocessf^  that  two  more 
similar  concerts  were  given  in  October,  each 

Cing  more  attractive  than  its  precursor, 
do  then  formed  a  party  consisting  of  Henry 
Blagrove,  Henry  Gattie,  Charles  Lucas,  and 
himself,  to  give  regular  series  of  Quartet  Con- 
certs, and  they  commenced  their  enterprise 
on  March  17,  1836,  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Booms.  ^^  continued  their  performances 
annually  until  4a,  when  Blagrove  seceded  from 
the  partv,  upon  which  Dando  assumed  the  first 
violin,  the  viola  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
John  Loder.  Thus,  constituted  they  removed  to 
Crosby  Hall,  where  they  continued  until  the 
deaths  of  Gattie  and  Loder  in  53  broke  up 
the  party.  Dando  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  all  tne  best  orohestras  until  75,  when  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  becoming  crippled  he  was 
compelled  to  desist  fh>m  perfonmng.  During 
his  long  career  he  has  ever  shown  himself  an  ex- 
cellent violinist  and  amiable  man.       [W.H.H.] 

DANIEL,  Hebkank  Adalbebt,  a  Gennan 
theologian,  bom  181  a  at  Cothen  near  Dessau, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Halle.  His 
'Thesaurus  Hymnologicus*  (5  vols.  Loschke, 
Leipsic)  is  a  valuable  work  on  the  history  d 
early  church  music  and  collection  of  hynms. 

[M.C.C.] 

DANEERTS,  GmsELAiK,  a  native  of  Tholen 
in  Zeeland,  and  a  singer  in  the  "Ptapal  Chapel  in 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  An  eight-part 
motet  of  his  composition,  '  Lsetamini  in  Dommo,* 
is  included  in  Uhlard'i  'Conoentus  ooto  .  .  • 
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Tooum*  (Augsburg  1545),  and  »  siz-pait  motot 
*Taa  eit  potentia'  in  the  'SelectiBsimflB  oantiones 
ultra  oentum*  (Augsburg  1540).  Also  two  books 
of  madrigals  for  4, 5,  and  6  voices  were  published 
by  Gardano  (Venice  1559). 

Notwithstanding  the  new  school  of  composers, 
already  wdl  established  in  Rome,  with  Coetanzo 
Festa,  Arcadelt,  etc.  at  its  head,  there  were  still 
many  conservative  musicians  in  that  city,  and 
Dankerts  was  one  of  them,  who  adhered  strictly 
to  the  old  Netherland  school,  and  remained  un- 
influent^  by  the  new  art  that  had  grown  up 
around  them.  He  gained  great  celebrity  as  judge 
in  the  dispute  between  two  ecclesiastical  musicians, 
Ylcentino  and  Lusitano,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
8<»les  on  which  the  music  of  their  time  was 
constructed.  Dankerts  was  obliged  to  defend  his 
verdict  against  TlceDtino,  in  a  learned  and  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  the 
original  MS.  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Valli- 
oeUan  library  at  Home.  A  full  account  of  this 
controversy  is  given  by  Hawkins.       [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

DANNELET,  Johk  Feltham,  bom  at  Oak- 
ingham  in  1786,  was  the  second  son  of  a  lay- 
clerk  of  St.  €reorge*s  Chapel,  WindsOT.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  studied  thorough  bass 
under  Samuel  Webbe,  and  the  pianoforte  first 
under  Charles  Knyvett  and  afterwards  under 
Charles  Neate.  He  resided  with  his  mother  at 
Odiham  until  he  reached  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
when  he  established  himself  at  Ipswich  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Tower 
in  that  town.  In  1816  he  visited  Paris,  and 
studied  under  Antoine  Reicha.  Danneley  pub- 
lished in  1825  *  An  Encyclopeedia,  or.  Dictionary 
of  Music,*  and  in  1826  'A  Musical  Grammar.* 
He  died  in  London  in  1 836.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DANNREUTHER,  Edward,  bom  Nov.  4, 
1844,  at  Strassburg.  When  five  years  old  was 
taken  to  Cincinnati,  U.  S.,  where  he  learned 
music  from  F.  L.  Ritter.  In  59  entered  the 
Conservatorium  at  Leipzig,  and  remained  there 
till  63,  under  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  and  Rich- 
ter.  His  career  was  very  brilliant,  and  he  held 
all  the  scholarships  of  the  Conservatorium.  From 
Leipzig  he  renK>ved  to  London,  where  he  has 
since  resided  (excepting  two  professional  visits 
to  the  United  States),  and  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent musicians  of  the  metropolis,  well  known 
as  a  pianoforte-player  and  teacher,  litterateur  and 
lecturer,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  progress  in 
music.  He  is  especially  known  as  the  friend  and 
champion  of  Wagner.  He  founded  the  Wagner 
Society  in  1872,  and  conducted  its  two  series  of 
concerts  in  73  and  74.  He  was  also  a  warm 
promoter  of  tiie  'Wagner  Festival'  in  1877, 
translated  his  'Music  of  the  Future*  (Schott 
1872),  and  received  Wagner  in  hb  house  during 
his  stay  in  London.  He  was  the  first  to  play  the 
concertos  of  Liszt  and  Tschiutkowsky  (Crystal 
Palace,  Jan.  27,  72;  Nov.  21,  74;  March  11,  76). 

But  while  Mr.  Dannreuther  is  an  earnest 
apostle  of  the  new  school,  he  is  no  lees  zealous 
ion  the  old,  as  the  range  of  the  programmes  of  his 
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well-known  chamber  concerts,  his  own  able  in- 
terpretations of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  his  lectuns 
on  Mozatt,  Beethoven,  and  Chopin,  his  article 
on  Beethoven  in  MacmiUan^s  Magazine  (July, 
76),  and  other  acts  and  words  abundantly  prove. 
He  has  not  yet  published  any  music. 

DANZI,  Fbanobsoa.   See  Lsbbuk,  Va^ai**. 

DAKZI,  Fbanz,  composer  and  violoiK^eUist, 
bom  at  Mannheim  1 763,  studied  chiefly  under  has 
fftther,  first  violonceUist  to  the  Elector  "Pmlmdas, 
and  in  composition  under  the  Abbd  Vogler. 
At  15  he  was  admitted  into  the  Elector's  band. 
In  1778  the  band  was  transferred  to  Mitinich, 
and  there  Danzi  produced  his  first  opera  *  Aza- 
kiah'  in  1780,  which  was  followed  by  'Der 
Kuss,*  'Iphigenia,'  and  others.  In  1790  he 
married  Marguerite  Marchand,  a  disting^uiahed 
singer,  and  in  the  following  year  started  with 
her  on  a  professional  tour  which  lasted  six  jrears. 
At  Prague  and  Leipsic  he  conducted  the  per- 
formances by  Guarda8soni*s  Italian  company, 
and  his  wife  was  especially  successful  in  the 
parts  of  Susanna  in  '  Le  Nozie  di  Figaro,'  and 
Caroline,  and  Nina,  in  '  H  Matrimonio  SegreCo.* 
They  were  also  favourably  received  in  Italy, 
especially  at  Venice  and  Florence.  In  1797 
they  returned  to  Munich,  where  Mdme.  Dans 
died  in  I7S^.  Her  husband  soon  after  resigned 
his  post  of  vice -chapel -master  to  the  Elector. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  chapel-mast^  to  the 
Eling  of  Wtirtemb^,  but  was  soon  compelled 
to  leave  Stuttgart  on  account  of  the  pcSitical 
changes  in  that  part  of  Grermany.  He  then 
became  chapel -master  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  1826.  He  conapoaed 
1 1  operas,  besides  a  mass  of  orchestral,  chamber, 
and  church  music.  For  list  see  F^tis.  None  of 
it  has  survived.  He  was  a  sound  musioiany  but 
strained  too  much  after  orchestral  effects.  He 
was  an  excellent  teacher  of  singing,  and  his  *  Sing- 
ing Exercises*  were  used  for  long  after  his  d^Ui 
and  form  his  most  permanent  work.      [M.  C.  C] 

DARGOMYSKI,  Alexandeb  Sbrgovitch, 
Russian  noble  and  composer,  bom  181 3  near 
Toula,  Smolensk.  He  early  manifested  a  taste 
for  music,  and  at  seven  composed  little  sonatas 
etc.  for  the  pianoforte.  He  afterwards  learnt  the 
violin,  and  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint 
under  Schoberlechner.  In  1830  he  appeared  with 
great  success  in  Petersburg  as  a  pianist,  and 
in  31  received  an  appointment  in  the  Emp€(x>r*s 
household,  but  in  35  gave  it  up,  and  ckrvoted 
himself  for  eight  years  to  severe  study.  His 
intimate  friendship  with  Glinka  and  witb  the 
dramatic  poet  Kukolnik  were  of  great  sorvioe  to 
him.  In  1845  he  visited  Germany,  BrusselSy  and 
Paris.  In  1847  he  produced  in  Moscow,  with 
brilliant  success,  an  opera  'Esmeralda,*  libretto 
from  Victor  Hugo*s  'Notre  Dame  de  Paris,*  ^riiidi 
he  had  composed  in  1838,  and  which  was  re- 
peated in  Petersburg.  Besides  'Esmeralda,* 
'Busalka'  (Petersburg  1856),  and  'Kozacek,' 
which  have  kept  their  place  on  the  stage,  his 
published  works  consist  of  60  songs  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment;  variations,  fiaitasiet^  eta 
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for  pianoforte,  and  orohestral  dance  miuie.  He 
died  Jan.  1 7,  1868,  while  at  work  on  an  opera 
by  Puflhkin,  ciUled  'Kamenyi  goet*  (Don  Juan), 
and,  bendes  ihe  operas  namec^  left  an  immense 
number  of  orohee^al  works.  His  melodies  are 
noble  and  poetical,  but  his  composition  is  more 
distinguished  for  grace  than  fwce.  As  a  jsianist 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  fsoility  with  which  he 
accompanied  at  sight.  [M.  C.  C] 

DASH.  The  sign  of  staccato,  written  thus  ( T ), 
and  placed  under  or  over  a  note  to  indicate  that 
the  duration  of  the  sound  is  to  be  as  short  as 
possible,  the  value  of  the  note  being  completed 
by  an  interval  of  silence ;  for  example — 
Written  Performed 
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»  I  ■  •  r^   ■ = ■         m 


A  round  dot  (•)  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
but  with  this  diffarence,  that  notes  marked  with 
dots  should  be  less  staccato  than  those  with 
dashes,  being  shortened  about  one  half,  thus — 
Written  Performed 


This  distinctioDy  which  is  enforced  by  all  the 
most  odebrated  teachers  of  modem  times,  such 
as  Clementi,  Czemy,  and  others,  is,  strange  to 
say,  often  ignored  by  modem  editors  of  clMsical 
oompofdtions,  and  it  is  remarlcable  that  in  such 
valuable  and  conscientious  editions  of  Beethoven^s 
woiks  as  those  c/l  Yon  Biklow  ('Instructive  Aus- 
gabe  * ;  Cotta,  Stuttgart),  Pauer  (Augener  &  Ck>. 
London),  and  others,  only  one  sign  ^ould  have 
been  employed  for  the  two  effects.  That  Bee- 
thoven himself  considered  the  distinction  of 
importance  is  proved  by  various  corrections  by 
his  hand  of  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  7th 
symphony,  still  extant,  and  also  by  a  letter 
written  m  1825  to  Gaii  Holz,  in  wluch  he  ex- 
pressly insists  that  >  (•  (•  and  •  •  •  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference.'  See  Nottebohm*s  '  Bee- 
thoveniana,'  No.  xxv,  in  which  extracts  are  given 
from  several  of  Beethoven's  works,  with  tiie  signs 
of  staccato  as  originally  marked  by  himself.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Beethoven, 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
composer  on  a  point  so  essential  to  correct 
phrasing.  [F.T.] 

DAUBLAINE  ET  CALLINET.  Oipm 
builders  established  in  Paris  in  1838  as  Daublaine 
&  die.  In  39  the  firm  was  joined  by  Louis 
Callinet,  member  of  an  old  Alsatian  fitmily  of 
ofgan  builders.  But  he  brought  bad  fortune  to 
the  house,  for  in  43  or  44,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  excited 
by  some  dispute,  Callinet  destroyed  all  the  work 
which  he  and  his  partners  had  just  added  to  the 
organ  at  St  Sulpice.  After  this  feat  he  retired 
to  Cavaill6'8  factory  as  a  mere  journeyman. 
Babksb  .then  took  the  lead  at  Daublaine's  and 
under  him  the  S.  Eustache  organ  was  built,  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire  in  45.    The  same  year  the  firm 


became  Dnoroquet  &  Cie;  they  built  a  new 
organ  at  S.  Eustache,  and  exhibited  at  Hyde 
Park  in  51,  obtaining  a  council  medal  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Lecrion  of  Honour.  In  55 
Duoroquet  was  succeeded  by  a  Soci^td  anonyme, 
and  that  again  by  Merklin,  Schiitze,  et  Cie. 
The  business  is  now  carried  on  by  Merklin  alone, 
whose  principal  factory  is  at  Lyons,  with  a 
branch  in  Paris.  [V.deP.] 

DAUGHTER  OF  ST.  MARK,  THE.  An 
opera  in  3  acts,  founded  on  *  La  reine  de  Chypre,' 
words  by  Bunn,  music  by  Balfe;  produced  at 
Druiy  liane  Nov^  27, 1844. 

DAUNEY,  William,  son  of  William  Dauney 
of  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in 
the  year  1800.  He  commenced  his  education  at 
Dulwich,  and  completed  it  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  On  June  13,  1823,  he  was  ouled 
to  the  Sa)tti8h  bar.  He  found  in  the  Advocates* 
Library  at  Edinbui^h  a  MS.  collection  of  music, 
written  between  1614  and  1620  and  known  as  the 
Skene  Manuscript.  *It  consists  of  114  English  and 
Scottish  ballad,  song,  and  dance  tunes,  written  in 
tableture.  This  manuscript  Dauney  deciphered 
and  published  in  1 838  in  a  4to  vol.  under  the  title 
of  'Ancient  Scottish  Melodies  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  reign  of  James  YI.'  He  accompanied 
it  with  a  long  and  ably  written  'Dissertation 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  music  of  Scot- 
land,' and  some  interesting  documents.  The 
work  is  valuable  as  showing  the  (probably) 
earliest  versions  of  such  tunes  as  *The  flowers 
of  the  forest,'  'John  Anderson  my  jo,'  'Adieu, 
Dundee,*  etc.  Shortly  after  1838  IHtuney  quitted 
Scotland  for  Demerara,  where  he  became  Soli- 
citor General  for  British  Guiana.  He  died  at 
Demerara,  July  28,  1843.  [W.H.H.] 

DAUVERGNE,  Antoinb,  violin-player  and 
composer,  bom  at  Olermont-Fenrand  in  1 713. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Olermont.  In  1 739  he  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  and  very  soon  played  with 
Buccris  at  the  Ooncert  spirituel  and  entered  the 
band  of  the  King  and  of  the  Opera.  It  is  how- 
ever more  as  a  composer  of  operas  than  as  a 
violin-player  that  Dauvergne  claims  our  attention. 
Up  to  his  time  an  op^ra  comique  meant  merely 
a  vaudeville,  a  comic  play  interspersed  with 
couplets.  In  his  first  opera,  'Les  Troqueurs,' 
Dauvergne  adopted  the  forms  of  the  Italian 
intermezzi,  retaining  however  spoken  dialogue 
in  place  of  recitative,  and  thereby  introduced 
that  class  of  dramatic  works,  in  which  French 
composers  have  ever  since  been  so  eminently 
successful.  Dauvergne  wrote  15  operas  in  all. 
F^tis  also  enumerates  15  motets  of  his  com- 
position, trios  for  two  violins  and  bass  (1740), 
sonatas  for  the  violin,  and  two  sets  of  symphonies 
in  four  parts  (1750). 

In  1755  Dauvergne  bought  the  appointment 
of  composer  to  the  king  and  the  next  pre- 
sentation as  master  of  the  band.  From  1751 
he  oonducted  the  Opera,  and  from  1762  de 
Concert  spirituel ;  and  finally,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, became  manager  of  the  Opera.    He 
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retired  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and 
died  at  Lyons  in  1 797.  [P.  DJ 

DAVID,  F^idBK,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  French  composers,  was  bom  March  8,  1810, 
at  Gadenet,  in  the  south  of  France.  His  father 
was  an  accomplished  musical  amateur,  and  it 
is  said  that  F^liden  at  the  mature  age  of  two 
evinced  his  musical  taste  by  shouts  of  applause 
at  his  fikther's  performances  on  the  fiddle.  At 
tiie  age  of  four  tne  boy  was  able  to  catch  a  tune. 
Two  years  later  Gamier,  firrt  oboe  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  happened  to  hear  the  child  sing,  and 
strongly  advised  his  mother  to  cultivate  F^cien*s 
talent.  Soon  afterwards  the  fiunily  removed  to 
Ait,  where  David  attended  the  Mattrise  (school) 
du  Saint  Sauveur,  and  became  a  choristei'at  the 
cathedral.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  hvmns, 
motets,  and  other  works  at  this  early  period,  and 
a  quartet  for  strings,  written  at  the  t!ge  of  13,  is 
still  preserved  at  the  Mattrise.  In  1825  he  went 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Aix  to  complete  his 
studies.  Here  he  continued  his  music,  and  ac- 
quired some  skill  on  the  violin.  He  also  de- 
veloped an  astonishing  memory  for  music,  which 
enaUed  him  to  retain  many  pieces  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Cherubini,  and  Leeueur,  by  heart. 
When  he  left  the  college,  at  the  age  of  18,  want 
of  means  compelled  hun  to  enter  the  office  of 
his  sister*s  husband,  a  Ukwjer,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  accepted  the  appointment  of  second 
conductor  at  the  Aix  theatre,  which  he  occupied 
till  1829,  when  the  position  of  maitre  de  chapelle 
at  St.  Sauveur  was  offered  to  him.  During  the 
one  year  he  occupied  this  place  he  wrote  several 
compositions  for  the  choir  of  the  church ;  one  of 
these,  a  '  Beatus  Vir,"  afterwards  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Cherubini. 

In  1830  David  went  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
musical  education.  He  had  a  small  allowance 
from  his  uncle,  bat  his  wants  were  moderate  and 
his  enthusiasm  great.  Cherubini  received  him 
kindly,  and  under  his  aaspices  David  entered  the 
Conservatoire,  and  studied  harmony  under  Millot. 
He  also  took  private  lessons  from  R^ber,  and 
thus  accomplished  his  course  of  harmony  within 
six  months.  He  then  entered  the  class  of  F^tis 
for  counterpoint  and  fugue.  An  'Ave  verum' 
composed  at  tliis  time  proves  his  successful  ad- 
vance. On  the  withdrawal  of  his  allowanoe 
David  had  to  support  himself  by  giving  lessons. 
At  the  same  period  he  narrowly  escaped  the  con- 
scription. 

Li  1 831  we  have  to  date  an  important  event  in 
our  composer's  life,  viz.  his  joining  the  St.  Si- 
moniens.  David  lived  for  some  time  in  the  kind 
of  convent  presided  over  by  the  P^re  Enfantin, 
and  to  his  music  were  sung  the  hymns  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  redigious  and 
domestic  occupations  of  the  brethren.  When, 
in  1833,  the  brotherhood  was  dissolved,  David 
joined  a  small  group  of  the  dispersed  members, 
who  traveUed  south,  and  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  their  co-relieionists  at  Lyons  and 
Marseilles.  The  music  fell  to  our  composer's 
share,  and  several  of  his  choruses  were  rweived 
with  great  applause. 
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At  Marseilles  David  embarked  for  the  East, 
where  he  remained  for  several' years,  at  Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
The  impressions  thus  received  were  of  lasting 
influence  on  his  talent.  He  managed  wberever 
he  went  to  take  with  him  a  piano,  &e  gift  of  an 
admiring  manu&cturer  at  Lyons.  Soon  alter  his 
return,  in  1835,  he  publi^ed  a  ooUeetioii  of 
'  M^odies  orientales*  for  piano.  In  spite  of  ths 
melodious  charm  and  exquisite  wovkmanahip  of 
these  pieces  they  met  with  total  neglect,  and  the 
disappointed  composer  left  Paris  for  several  years, 
and  uved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Igny,  zarely 
visiting  tiie  capitaL  Two  symphoniesi,  24  quin- 
tets for  strings,  several  nonets  for  wind,  and 
numerous  songs  (one  of  which  latter, '  Les  HIron- 
delles,*  was  at  one  time  very  popular  in  England) 
belong  to  this  period.  One  of  his  symphonies, 
in  F,  was  in  1838  performed  at  the  Valentino 
concerts,  but  without  success.  In  1841  David 
again  settled  in  Paris,  and  his  name  began  to 
become  more  familiar  to  the  public,  owing  to  the 
renderii^  of  some  of  his  songs  by  M.  Walter,  the 
tenor.  But  his  chief  fome  is  founded  on  a  wofk 
of  very  dlfiferent  import  and  dimenBioos — his 
'  Ode-symphonie*  'Le  Desert,'  in  which  he  has 
embodied  the  impressions  of  his  life  in  tiie  East, 
and  which  was  produced  Dec  8,  1844.  The 
form  of  this  composition  is  difilcuH  to  define. 
Beriioz  might  have  called  it  a  *mel<dogne.'  It 
oonsLsts  of  three  parts  subdivided  into  several 
vocal  and  orchestral  movements,  each  introduced 
by  some  lines  of  descriptive  recitation.  The 
subject  is  the  mighty  desert  itself,  with  all  its 
gloom  and  grandeur.  On  this  background  is 
depicted  a  caravan  in  various  situations,  singing 
a  hymn  of  fonatic  devotion  to  Allah,  battiing 
with  the  simoom,  and  resting  in  the  evening 
by  the  fountain  of  the  oasis.  Whatever  one's 
abstract  opinion  of  programme  music  may  be, 
one  cannot  help  recognising  in  the  'Desert'  a 
highly  remarkable  wrak  of  its  kind.  The  vast 
monotony  of  >  the  sandy  plain,  indicated  by  the 
reiterated  C  in  the  introduction,  the  opening 
prayer  to  Allah,  the  'Daiise  des  Alm^ea,*  the 
chant  of  the  Muezzin,  founded  on  a  genuine 
Arabic  melody — ^are  rendered  with  a  vividness 
of  descriptive  power  rarely  equalled  by  much 
greater  musicians.  David,  indeed,  is  aknoet  the 
only  composer  of  his  country  who  can  lay  daim 
to  genuine  local  colour.  His  Arabs  are  Arabs, 
not  Frenchmen  in  disguise. 

The  'Desert'  was  written  in  three  months. 
It  was  the  product  of  spontaneous  inspiration, 
and  to  this  circumstance  its  enormous  suooeas  is 


mainly  ascribable.  None  of  David^s  subsequent 
works  have  approached  it  in  popularity.  <Ls 
Desert'  was  followed,  in  46,  by  'Molseau  Sinai,* 
an  oratorio  written  in  G^many,  where  David 
had  gone  on  a  concert-tour,  and  where  he  met 
with  much  enthusiasm  not  unmixed  with  adverse 
criticism.  *MoIse,' originally  destined  Ibr  Vienna, 
was  performed  in  Paris,  its  success  oompared 
with  that  of  its  predecessor  being  a  decided  utti- 
dimax.  The  next  work  is  a  second  descriptive 
symphony, '  Cbristophe  Colomb*  (1847),  and  its 
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BUCC66S  again  was  anyihmff  but  brilliant.  '  Eden, 
a  Mystery/  was  first  peironned  at  the  Op^ink  in 
48,  but  &iled  to  attract  attention  during  that 
stormy  political  epoch.  His  first  genuine  suooess 
since  1 844  David  achieyed  with  an  op^ra  comique, 
<La  Peile  du  Br^sil'  (1851).  His  remaining 
dramatic  works  aos  '  La  Fin  du  Monde'  {m  four 
acts,  never  performed),  '  Herculanum*  (serioas 
opera  in  four  acts;  1859  at  the  Op^ra^),  'Lalla 
Koukh'  (two  acts;  1862),  and  'Le  Saphir'  {va 
three  acts;  1865  both  at  the  Op^ra  Oomique). 
Another  dramatic  work,  'La  Captive,'  was  in 
rehearsal,  but  was  withdrawn  by  the  composer 
fat  reasons  unknown. 

David's  power  as  an  operatic  writer  seems  to 
lie  more  in  happy  delineation  of  character  than 
in  dramatic  force.  Hence  his  greater  sucoess 
with  comedy  than  with  tragedy.  *  Lalla  Roukh' 
particularly  is  an  exceUent  specimen  of  felicitouB 
expression,  and  ea^  but  never  trivial  melodious- 
ness. Here  again  his  power  of  rendering  musically 
the  national  type  and  the  local  surroundings  of 
his  characters  becomes  noticeable.  This  power 
alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  distinguished 
position  he  holds.  As  to  his  final  place  in  the 
.  history  of  his  art  it  wou^d  be  premature  to  give 
a  d^nite  opinion.  F^den  David  died  on  Aug. 
29, 1876.  Since  his  death  several  of  his  works — 
'Le  Desert'  and  'Lalla  Boukh'  amongst  the 
numbers-have  been  revived  with  much  success 
in  Pansi,  and  his  quartets  are  now  (1877)  being 
played. 

An  essay  on  David's  life  and  warks  up  to 
1854  18  found  in  the  collection  called  Mirecourt's 
*Go«itemporains.'  For  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
a  brochure  (Biographic  de  F.  David,  Marseilles, 
1845,  out  of  print),  by  M.  Saint-Etienne,  is  a 
valuable  souroe.  [F.  H.] 

DAVID,  Fejsdikand,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  influential  violin-players  and  teachers  of 
Germany;  bom  at  Hamburg  Jan.  19,  1810. 
His  musicad  talent  showed  itself  very  euly,  and, 
after  two  years  study  at  Cassel  in  1823  and  1824 
under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann,  he  entered,  when 
still  a  mere  boy,  on  that  artistic  career  which 
was  destined  to  be  so  eminently  successful. 

Hifl  first  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus  at 
Leipzig,  with  which  he  was  afterwards  so  closely 
identified,  was  in  1825,  in  company  with  his  sister 
Louise — ultimately  fimaous  as  Mme.  Dulcken. 
He  passed  the  years  1827  and  1828  as  a  member 
of  ^e  band  of  the  Kdnigstadt  Theatre,  Berlin, 
where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Men- 
delssohn. In  1829  he  accepted  an  engagement 
as  leader  of  a  quartet  in  the  nouse  of  a  noble  and 
influential  amateur  at  Dorpat,  whose  daughter 
he  subsequently  married.  He  remained  in  Busda 
till  1835,  nudong  frequent  and  successful  tours 
to  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Eiga,  etc.  In  1836 
Mendelssohn,  on  becoming  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts,  obtained  for  him  the  post 
of  leader  of  the  band  (OoncertmeiBter),  which  he 
filled  with  audi  distinction  and  success  until  his 
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death.  Of  the  intimate  nature  of  their  connection 
a  good  instance  is  afibrded  by  the  hirtoiy  of  Men* 
delssohn*s  Violin  Concerto.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  letter  from  Mendelssohn  to  David,  dated 
July  30,  1838.  Constant  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  work  passed  between  them  during  the 
process  of  composition;  hardly  a  passage  in  it 
but  was  referred  to  David's  taste  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  canvassed  and  altered  by  the 
two  firiends ;  and  he  reaped  his  reward  by  first 
pMrfonning  it  la  public  at  the  Ctowandhaus 
concert  of  March  13,  1845.^  The  autogn^h  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  David*s  family.  In 
like  manner  'Antigone'  (letter  of  Oct.  21, 1841), 
and  probably  many  another  of  Mendelssohn^s 
works,  was  referred  to  him;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  three  trustees  to  whom  the  publication 
of  the  MS.  works  of  Ids  illustrious  finend  was 
confided  after  his  death. 

As  a  virtuoso  David  combined  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Spohr*s  style,  with  the  greater  £M;ility 
and  piquancy  of  the  modem  school ;  as  a  leader 
he  had  a  rare  power  of  holding  together  and 
animating  the  band;  while  as  a  ouartet-player 
his  intelligence  and  tact  enabled  him  to  do 
justice  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  most  difierent 
periods  and  schools.  Among  numerous  com- 
positions of  the  most  various  khids  his  solo-pieces 
for  the  violin  are  most  pleasing  and  effective^ 
and  are  so  founded  on  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  instrument  as  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
student.  As  a  teacher  his  influence  was  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  master,  and 
to  him  the  German  orchestras  owe  many  of  their 
most  valuable  members.  He  took  a  warm  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  pupils,  amongst  whom  the 
most  eminent  are  Joachim  and  Wilhelmj.  Within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  he  was  always  ready 
to  help  a  friend  or  to  further  the  true  interests  of 
musioil  art  and  artists. 

It  is  one  of  David's  special  merits  that  he 
revived  the  works  of  the  eminent  violin-players 
of  the  old  Italian,  Crerman,  and  French  schools, 
which  he  edited  and  published  with  accompani- 
ments, marks  of  expression,  etc.  He  also  edited 
nearly  the  whole  classical  repertoire  of  the  violin 
for  purposes  of  study,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  other  great  masters. 
His  unremitting  activity  was  as  earnest  as  it  was 
quick.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  was  eminently  well  read,  full  of  manifold 
knowledge  and  experience.  His  conversation 
abounded  in  traits  of  wit  and  humour,  he  was 
the  pleasantest  companion,  a  fiuthfnl  firiend,  and 
an  exemplary  husband  and  father. 

In  1 86 1  uie  25th  uiniversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  leader  was  celebrated  at  Ldpxig.  He  died 
very  suddenly  July  18, 1873,  while  on  a  mountain 
excursion  with  his  childr^  near  Klosters  la  the 
Grisons.  He  was  buried  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
was  highly  honoured,  and  where  a  street  has 
recently  been  named  after  him. 

Among  his  numerous  compositions  the  five 
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▼iolin  oonoertos,  a  number  of  variations,  and 
other  concert  pieces  for  the  violin  hohl  the  first 
rank.  He  also  published  for  piano  and  violin 
'Bunte  Beihe/  '  Kammerstucke/  etc.  Besides 
these,  two  symphonies,  an  opera  '  Hans  Wacht/ 
a  sextet  and  a  quartet  for  strings,  a  number  of 
songs  and  concert  pieces  for  trombone  and  other 
wind  instruments,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  His 
*  Violin  School*  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind,  and  the  publication  of  the  *  Hohe 
Schule  des  Violinspiels  (a  collection  of  standard 
works  of  old  violinists)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  modem  violin-playing.  [H.] 

DAVIDDB  PENITENTE.  A  '  cantata'  for 
3  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  to  Italian 
words  by  an, unknown  author,  adapted  by  Mozart 
in  1785  from  his  unfinished  mass  in  G  minor 
(K.  437),  with  the  addition  of  a  fresh  soprano 
and  fresh  tenor  air,  for  the  widows*  fund  of  the 
Society  of  musicians  (Tonkiinstler-Societat) ;  and 
performed  on  March  13  and  15,  1785,  in  the 
Burgtheatre  at  Vienna. 

DAVIDE,  GiAOOMO,  a  very  great  Italian 
tenor,  better  known  as  '  David  le  p^re,*  bom  at 
Pres^zo,  near  Bergamo,  in  1750.  Possessing  a 
naturally  beautiful  voice,  he  made  the  best  use 
of  it  by  long  and  careful  study.  To  a  pure  and 
perfect  intonation  he  joined  good  taste  in  the 
choice  of  style  and  ornament.  Having  studied 
composition  under  Sala»  he  was  able  to  suit  his 
fioritwre  to  the  harmony  of  the  passage  he 
wished  to  embroider;  but  he  was  even  more 
distinguished  in  serious  and  |>athetic  music,  and 
that  of  the  church,  than  m  bravura.  Ix»rd 
Mount-Edgcumbe  heard  him  at  Naples  in  1785, 
and  thought  him  excellent  in  op^^  In  that 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  sang  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  and  made  a  great  sensation  in  the 
*Stabat*  of  Petgolese.  Betuming  to  Italy,  he 
sang  during  two  seasons  at  the  Scala.  Li  90 
he  was  at  Naples  again,  and  in  91  he  came 
to  London.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Pantheon 
having  been  licensed  as  the  Eling's  Theatre,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  at  which  Davide  was  engaged, 
except  for  concerts  and  ballets.  This,  and  the 
want  of  good  singers  to  support  him,  prevented 
him  frtun  becoming  as  well  known  here  as  he 
deserved.  <  He  was  undoubtedlv  the  first  tenor 
of  his  time,*  says  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe,  '  pos- 
sessing a  powcorful  and  well-toned  voice,  great 
execution  as  well  as  knowledge  of  music,  and 
an  excellent  style  of  singing.  He  learned  to 
pronounce  Engh'sh  with  tolerable  correctness, 
and  one  of  his  last  performances  was  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  the  last  of  the  Handel 
festivals.  In  1802  he  was  at  Florence;  and, 
although  5  a  years  of  age,  had  still  all  his  old 
power,  and  n^as  able  to  sing  every  morning  in 
some  church,  and  at  the  opera  every  evening. 
He  returned  in  181  a  to  Bergamo,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  sing  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  is  said  that  he  sang  at  Lodi 
in  1830;  but  he  was  then  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self.  He  formed  two 
pupils,  one  of  whom  was  his  son,  and  the  other 
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NotzarL    Davide  died  at  Bergamo  Deoember  31, 
1830. 

3.  His  son  Giovanni  was  bom  in  1789,  and 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  in  Italy  of  a  great 
singer,  though  his  method  of  producing  his  voice 
was  defective,  and  he  freauently  sh^ed  want 
of  tMte,  abusing  his  masmfioent  voice,  with  it« 
prodigious  compass  of  three  octaves  compri^ 
within  four  B  flats.  He  had,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  spirit^  and  his  sWle  was 
undoubtedly  (»riginal.  He  made  his  debut  at 
Breccia  in  1810,  and  sang  with  success  a$ 
Venice,  Naples,  and  Milan.  He  was  engaged 
at  the  Scala  for  the  whole  of  1814.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  was  first  employed  br 
Rossini  in  his  'Turco  in  Italia.*  Rossini  theo 
wrote  r6le$  for  him  in  'Otello*  (1814),  'Ricdardo  e 
Zoraide*  (181 8),  'Ermione*  imd  'La  Donna,  del 
Lago*(i8i9).  In  1 81 8  he  sang  at  Rome, Vienna, 
and  London.  Ebers  had  made  overtures  to  him 
in  1822,  and  his  engagement  was  on  the  point  of 
completion,  when  he  was  engaced  for  seven  years 
by  Barbaja,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  operas 
of  Naples,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Vienna.  Davide 
appeared  here  in  a9,  singing,  among  other  operas, 
with  Mrs.  Wood  in  Pacini*s  *L*Ultimo  giomo 
di  Pompei*;  but  he  was  passi,  and  his  voice 
so  unsteady  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  its 
defects  by  superfluity  of  ornament.  He  arrived 
in  Paris  in  ttie  same  year.  His  voice  had  now 
become  nasal,  and  his  faults  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment more  apparent.  Yet,  with  all  these  fiaulti, 
he  was  able  occasionally  to  rise  to  a  point  that 
was  almost  sublime.  Edouard  Bertin,  a  French 
critic,  said  of  him,  '  it  is  impossible  for  another 
singer  to  canv  away  an  audience  as  he  does,  and 
when  he  will  only  be  simple,  he  is  admirable ; 
he  is  the  Rossini  of  song.  He  is  a  great  singer ; 
the  neatest  I  ever  heard.*  After  his  return 
into  Italy,  Davide  sang  at  Milan  and  Bergamo 
in  1 83 1,  at  Genoa  and  Florence  in  3a,  at  Naples 
ui  33>  34»  <^d  40*  at  Gremona  and  Modena  in 
35,  at  Verona  in  38,  and  at  Vienna  in  39.  He 
retired  in  41  to  Naples,  where  he  founded  a 
school  of  singing,  which  was  not  much  fre- 
quented. A  few  years  later  he  accepted  the  post 
of  manager  at  the  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is 
said  to  hftve  died  there  about  1851.  [J.  M.] 

DAVIDOFF,  Gharlbs,  eminent  cello-player, 
bom  at  Goldingen  in  Gourland  March  15,  1838, 
received  his  first  musical  instruction  from  H. 
Schmitt  at  Moscow.  His  bent  was  to  mathe- 
matics, which  he  studied  in  the  Moscow  nni- 
versity  firom  1854  to  58,  but  at  length  decided  to 
embrace  music  as  his  profession,  and  then  learned 
the  cello  under  G.  Schuberth  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  composition  imder  Hauptmann  at  Leipsig. 
His  firbt  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  Dec.  1 5,  59,  after  which  he  at  once  became 
leading  cello  in  that  orchestra  and  Professor  at 
the  Gonservatoire,  vice  Grtitzmach^.  In  1862 
he  was  appointed  solo  cello  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  professor  at  the  new  music  school 
and  Gonservatoire  of  St.  Petersbui^.  Davidoff 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the 
Philharmonic  on  May  19,  i86a,  in  a  concerto 
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of  his  own.  His  podtion  among  oello-players  is 
high.  His  tone  is  expressive,  his  intonation 
certain,  especially  in  the  higher  registers,  and 
his  execution  extraordinary,  and  there  is  great 
individuality  in  his  style.  He  has  composed 
much  both  for  the  cello  and  piano. 

DAVIDSBONDLER.  An  imaginair  asso- 
ciation of  Schumann  and  his  friends,  banded 
together  against  old-fashioned  pedantry  and 
stupidity  in  music,  like  David  and  his  men 
against  the  Philistines.  The  personages  of  this 
association  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Florestan, 
Eosebius,  Ilaro^  Chiara,  Serpentinus,  Jonathan, 
Jeanquirit,  etc.,  and  their  displays  took  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  for  Musik, 
Schumann's  periodical.  It  was  Schumann's  half 
humorous,  half  melancholy  way  of  expressing 
his  opimons.  He  himself,  in  the  pre£shce  to  his 
Gesammelte  Schriften  (Leipzig,  1854),  speaks  of 
it  as  *  an  alliance  which  was  more  than  secret, 
since  it  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  its  founder.' 
The  Davidsbiindler  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
literary  feats;  their  names  are  to  be  found  in 
Schumann's  compositions  also.  Florestan  and 
Eusebius  not  only  figure  in  the  Cameval  (op. 
9),  but  the  Grande  Sonate,  No.  i  (op.  11),  was 
originally  published  with  their  names,  and  so 
was  the  set  of  pieces  entitled  'Davidsbundler' 
(op.  6).  The  most  humorous  of  all  these  utter- 
ances is  the  'Marche  des  Davidsbiindler  centre 
les  Philistins,'  which  winds  up  the  Cameval,  and 
in  which  the  antiquated  'Grosvatertanz'  is  gra- 
dually surrounded  and  crushed  by  the  strains  of 
the  new  allies.  [G.] 

DA  VIES,  the  Misses  Mabianne  and  Cecilia, 
were  daughtersof  a  relative  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Marianne,  the  elder,  attained  some  distinction 
as  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord  and  pianoforte, 
but  about  176  a  achieved  much  more  repute  for 
her  skill  on  the  harmonica,  or  musical  glasses, 
then  recently  much  improved  by  Fnuiklin. 
Cecilia,  bom  1740,  won  considerable  renown  as 
a  vocalist.  She  made  her  first  public  appearance 
at  the  Concert  Boom  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  April 
28,  1756.  In  68  the  sisters  quitted  England 
and  went  to  Paris,  and  Vienna.  Whilst  Uiere, 
Metastasio  wrote  and  Hasse  composed  an  ode, 
which  was  sung  by  Cecilia,  accompanied  by 
Marianne  on  the  harmonica.  Metastasio,  in  a 
letter  dated  Jan.  16, 1 77a,  describes  the  beautiful 
tone  of  the  instrument,  and  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  Cecilia  assimilated  her  voice  to  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one 
£rom  the  other.  From  Vienna  the  sisters  went 
to  Milan,  where  Cecilia  appeared  in  1771,  with 
great  success,  in  the  opera  of  Buggiero,  written 
by  Metastasio  and  composed  by  Hasse,  being  the 
first  Englishwoman  accepted  m  Italy  as  prima 
donna.  The  Italians  bestowed  on  her  the  sobriquet 
of '  L'Inglesina,'  and  confessed  her  to  be  superior 
to  any  Italian  singer  but  GabriellL  She  after- 
wards sang  at  Florence.  In  1773  the  two  ladies 
returned  to  London,  where  CeciHa  appeared  at 
the  -Italian  Opera  with  the  greatest  success. 
She  18  described  as  having  no  gre&t  power  or 
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volume  of  voice,  but  a  remarkably  neat  and 
facile  execution.  She  subsequently  revisited 
Florence,  and  performed  there  until  about  1784, 
when  she  returned  to  England.  Marianne's 
nerves  had  become  so  seriously  affected  by  her 
performance  on  the  harmonica  (a  so  frequent 
result  of  continued  performance  on  the  instrument 
as  to  have  occasioned  official  prohibition  of  its 
use  in  many  continental  towns),  that  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  her  profession.  She 
died  in  179a,  and  Cecilia  shortly  afterwards  also 
ceased  to  perform.  About  181 7  she  published  a 
collection  of  six  songs  by  Hasse,  Jomelli,  Galuppi, 
etc.  She  survived  untU  July  3, 1836,  having  fbr 
years  suflfered  firom  the  accumulated  miseries  of 
old  age,  disease,  and  poverty.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DAVY,  John,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Upton  Helion,  near  Exeter,  in  1 765.  From  his 
earliest  in&ncy  he  discovered  a  remarkable 
propensity  for  music.  After  many  other  mani- 
festations of  his  inclination,  he  was,  when  about 
six  years  of  age,  detected  as  the  purloiner  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  horse-shoes  firom  a  neigh- 
bouring  smithy.  From  these  he  had  selected  as 
many  as  formed  a  complete  octave,  and,  having 
suspended  them  in  an  upper  room,  was  amusing 
himselfby  imitating  upon  them  the  chimes  of  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Crediton.  By  the  advice 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eastcott,  he  was  articled  to 
Jackson  of  Exeter.  Some  years  afterwards  Davy 
came  to  London,  and  obtained  employment  in 
the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  theatres  and  as  a 
teacher.  His  ability  for  composition  soon  became 
known,  and  he  was  engaged  to  supply  music  for 
several  dramatic  pieces.  After  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  such  employment  his  ^ame  gave  .way 
under  the  pressure  of  infirmities  rather  than  of 
age,  and  he  gradually  sank  until  he  died,  in 
May's  Buildings,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Feb.  a  a, 
1824.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church- 
yard on  Feb.  a  8  following.  Davy  composed  the 
music  for  the  following  dramatic  pieces : — 'What 
a  Blunder  r  1800;  'Perouse'  (with  J.  Moore* 
head),  1801;  'The  Brazen  Mask'  (with  Moun- 
tain), 1803;  'The  Cabinet'  (with  Braham  and 
others),  i8oa ;  'The  Caffres'  (with  others),  i8oa; 
'Bed  Boy,'  1803;  'The  Miller's  Maid,'  1804; 
'Harlequin  Quicksilver,'  1804;  'Thirty  Thou- 
sand'  (with  Braham  and  Beeve),  1805 ;  'Spanish 
Dollars,'  1805;  'Harlequin's  Magnet,'  1805; 
'The  Blind  Boy,  1808;  'The  Farmer's  Wife* 
(with  others),  1814;  'Bob  Boy  Macgregor,' 
1818;  'Woman's  Will,  a  Biddle,'  i8ao.  Also 
an  overture  and  other  music  for  Shakspere's 
'Tempest,'  performed  in  conjunction  with  the 
songs  of  Purcell,  Ame,  and  Linley. 

Many  of  Davy's  songs  gained  great  popularity. 
•  Just  fike  love,*  •  May  we  ne'er  want  a  friend^' 
and  '  The  Death  of  the  Smuggler,'  have  perhaps 
passed  out  of  remembrance,  but  'The  Bay  of 
Biscay'  retains,  and  in  all  probability  will  Ic 


ill  long 
.H.HO 


retain,  its  place  in  the  public  &vour.  [W. 

DAVY,  BiOHABD.  an  English  composer  in  the 
early  part  of  the  i6th  century.  Some  of  hia 
compositions  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum* 
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in  the  volume  known  m  the  Fayifluc  MantiBcript 
(Add.  MSa  5465).  [W.  fl.  H.] 

DAT,  Altbid,  M.D.,  the  author  of  an  im- 
portant theory  of  ^  harmony,  was  bom  in  London 
m  Januaiy  1810.  In  aocordanoe  with  the  wishes 
of  his  father  he  studied  in  London  and  Paris  for 
the  medical  jnofession,  and,  after  taking  a  degree 
at  Ueidelbe4[;  practised  in  London  as  a  homoeo- 
pathist.  His  mtber's  want  of  sympathy  for  his 
musical  inclinations  in  his  earlier  years  having 
prevented  him  from  attaining  a  sufficient  degree 
of  practical  skill  in  the  art,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  and  formed  the 
idea  of  malung  a  consistent  and  complete  theory 
of  harmony,  to  replace  the  chaos  of  isolated  rules 
and  exceptions,  founded  chiefly  on  irregular 
observation  of  the  practice  of  great  composers, 
which  till  conmaratively  lately  was  all  that  in 
reality  supplied  the  place  of  system.  He  took 
some  years  in  maturing  his  theory,  and  published 
it  finally  in  1845,  three  years  only  before  his 
death,  Feb.  11, 1849. 

In  this  work  there  was  hardly  any  department 
in  which  he  did  not  propose  reforms.  For  instance, 
in  view  of  the  &ct  that  the  figures  used  in 
thorough  bass  did  not  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  chord  they  indicated — since  the  same  figures 
stood  for  entirely  difierent  chords,  and  the  same 
chords  in  different  positions  would  be  indicated 
by  different  figures— he  proposed  that  the  same 
chord  should  always  be  indicated  by  the  same 
figures,  and  that  its  inversions  should  be  indicated 
by  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  placed  under  the 
Imiss,  so  that  the  chord  of  the  seventh  in  its  various 
positions  would  be  indicated  as  follows  :-^ 

I  M 

I  instead  of 


BOB 

as  under  the  old  system.  And  whenever  a  chord 
had  also  a  seoondairy  root,  as  the  chord  of  the  aug- 
mented sixth,  it  would  be  indicated  bv  a  capital 
letter  with  a  line  drawn  through  it,  and  lines  also 
drawn  through  the  figures  which  indicated  the 
intervals  derived  from  that  secondary  root. 

With  respect  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  minor  scale,  he  insisted  with  determined 
consistency  that  the  principles  of  its  construction 
precluded  the  possibility  of  its  containing  a  major 
sixth  or  a  minor  seventii,  and  that  the  oidy  true 
minor  scale  is  that  with  a  minor  sixth  and  major 
seventh,  the  same  ascending  and  descending ;  and 
his  concluding  remarks  are  worth  quoting  as  char- 
acteristic:— 'This  scale  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
some  instruments  and  to  voices  as  the  old  minor 
scale,  therefore  let  all  those  who  like  it  practise 
that  form  of  passage,  but  let  them  not  call  it  the 
minor  scale.  Even  as  a  point  of  practice  I  deny 
the  old  minor  scale  to  be  the  better ;  as  practice 
is  for  the  purpose  of  overocnning  difficulties,  and 
not  of  evading  them.*  The  principle  which 
throudiout  ohuracterises  his  system  is  to  get 
behind  the  mere  shallow  statement  of  rules  and 
exceptions  to  the  underiying  basis  from  which 
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the  exceptions  and  rules  will  alike  follow.  Him, 
in  dealing  with  the  theory  of  &lse  relations,  he 
points  out  that  the  objectionable  nature  of  con- 
tradictory accidentals,  such  as  Clj  and  C|  ocoarring 
in  the  same  choid,  or  in  succeeding  chorda  or 
alternate  chords,  arises  from  the  obscurity  of 
tonality  which  thereby  results,  and  which  most 
always  result  when  accidentals  imply  chiuige 
of  key:  but  since  accidentals  under  particular 
drcimistanoes  do  not  imply  change  of  key,  con- 
tradictory accidentals  are  not  necessarily  a  fiidse 
relation;  and  he  gives  as  an  extreme  instance, 
among  others,  the  succession  of  the  chords  of  the 
subdominant  and  supertonic  in  the  key  of  C,  in 
which  F  and  Ff  follow  one  another  in  difif«r«Qt 
parts  in  successive  chords. 


Proceeding  after  the  same  wi^mww  in  hh 
discussion  of  forbidden  progressions  of  parts,  he 
points  out  that  as  the  objectionable  effect  of 
consecutive  fifths  is  caused  by  the  two  parts 
seeming  to  move  simultaneously  in  two  different 
keys,  were  are  cases  in  which  the  progreesian 
of  the  bass  on  which  they  are  founded  would 
prevent  that  effect  and  render  them  admissible ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  bass  moves  from  Tonic 
to  dominant,  as  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of 
Beethoven^ 


The  most  important  part  of  his  theoir,  and 
that  which  most  distinguishes  it,  is  its  dividon 
of  styles  into  Strict  or  Diatonic,  and  Free  or 
Chromatic,  and  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
discords  which  can  be  used  without  preparatioii. 
His  explanation  of  the  'Chromatic  svstem*  was 
quite  new,  and  his  preffttoiy  remarks  ao  well 
explain  his  prindplee  that  they  may  be  fitly 
quoted.  After  pdnting  out  that  the  Uiws  of 
diatoidc  harmony  had  been  so  stretched  to  apfdy 
them  to  modem  styles  that  they  seemed  '  ut^ufy 
opposed  to  practice,'  he  proceeds  —  'Diatonic 
discords  require  preparation  because  they  are 
unnatural ;  chromatic  do  not  because  they  may 
be  said  to  be  already  prepared  by  nature* — since 
the  harmozdcs  of  a  root  note  give  the  notes  which 
form  with  it  the  combinations  he  caUs  funda- 
mental discords.  'The  harmonics  from  any 
given  note  are  a  major  third,  perfect  fifth,  nunor 
seventh,  minor  or  major  xdnth,  eleventh,  and 
minor  or  major  thirteenth.*  And  this  aeries 
gives  the  complete  category  of  the  frmdamental 
chords  of  Day*schromatio  svstem.  Moreover,  with 
the  view  of  simplifying  the  tonal  dev^opment 
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of  music,  and  giving  a  larger  tcope  to  the  baaii  | 
of  a  dngle  key — a&d  thereby  avoiding  the  con- 
sideration of  innmnerable  short  transitions — ^he 
gives  a  number  of  chromatic  chords  as  belonging 
essentially  to  every  key,  though  their  signatures 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  them,  and  with 
the  same  object  builds  his  fundamental  discords 
on  the  basis  of  the  supertonic  and  tonic  as  well 
as  on  the  dominant.  In  respect  of  this  he  says — 
'  The  reason  why  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  supers 
tonic  are  chosen  for  roots,  is  because  the  harmonics 
in  nature  rise  in  the  same  manner;  first  the 
hannonics  of  any  ^ven  note,  then  those  of  its 
fifth  or  dominant,  &en  those  of  the  fifth  of  that 
dominant,  being  the  second  or  supertonic  of  the 
original  note.  The  reason  why  the  harmonics 
of  the  next  fifih  are  not  used,  is  because  that  note 
itself  is  not  a  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  being 
a  little  too  sharp,  as  the  fifth  of  the  supertonic, 
and  can  only  he  used  as  part  of  a  chromatic 
chord.*  The  advantages  of  this  system  of  taking 
a  number  of  chromatic  chords  under  the  head 
of  one  key  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  wishes 
for  a  complete  theory  to  analyse  the  progressions 
of  keys  in  modem  music  as  well  as  their  harmonic 
btmeture.  For  instance,  even  in  the  early 
'  Sonata  Pathetique'  of  Beethoven,  under  a  less 
comprehensiYe  system,  it  would  be  held  that 
in  the  first  bar  ihere  was  a  transition  from  the 
original  key  of  C  minor  to  G ;  whereas  under  this 
system  the  first  modulation  would  be  held  to 
take  place  in  the  4th  bar,  to  £b,  which  is  far 
more  logical  and  systematic. 

The  detailed  examination  of  the  series  of 
chords  which  have  been  summarised  above  is 
very  elaborate.  In  most  cases  his  views  of  the 
resolutions,  even  of  well-known  chords,  are  more 
varied  and  comprehensive  than  is  usual  with 
works  on  harmony,  and  point  to  the  great  patience 
and  care  bestowed  on  the  elaboration  of  the 
theory.  The  most  salient  p(»ints  of  this  part 
of  the  work  are  the  reduction  of  well-known 
chords  and  their  recognised  and  possible  reso- 
lutions under  the  author's  83r8tem  of  fundamental 
discords.  The  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh 
(a)  he  points  out  to  be  the  first  (a)      (b) 

inversion  of  that  of  the  minor 
ninth  {]b)  ;  and  though  this  in- 
Tersitm^  in  which  we  root  is 
omitted,  is  decidedly  noore  common  than  the 
original  chord  (6),  yet  the  latter  is 
to  be  found  oomplete — ^as  is  also  the 
major  ninth,  without  omission  of  the 
root — in  the  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  that 
on  tonic  and  supertonic  as  well  as  dominant  roots. 
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Thechordof  thedominanteleventh, 

when  oomplete  (as  e),  is  hardly 

likely  to  be  found  unabridged; 

and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 

any  examples  of  its  first  position 

exist,  even  with  some  notes  omitted,  which  can 

be  pointed  to  with  certainty  as  an  essential  chord. 

But  in  this  scheme  the  diord  is  /^ 

important  as  giving  in  its  fourth       a 

inversion  the  chord  known  as  the    'J(.   <*gz3 
adied  sixth  (<0,  in  which  case  the    \y      i^     ^ 


fifth  of  the  original  chord  is  at  the  top  and  the 
root  and  third  are  omitted,  and  the  fi?ee  treatment 
which  has  generally  chaiact^sed  this  formerly 
isolated  chord  fully  agrees  with  the  rest  of  the 
principles  of  the  system.  This  chord  of  the 
eleventh,  unlike  the  others  in  the  series,  can 
only  be  used  on  the  dominant,  because  if  used 
on  either  the  tonic  or  supertonic  it  would  resolve 
out  of  the  key.  Hie  litft  chord  of  the  sflries  is 
that  of  the  major  or  minor  thirteenth  on  either 
of  the  before-mentioned  roots;  of  which  the 
whole  chord  on  the  dominaat  of  C  (for  example) 
would  stand  as  (e).  It  is  not 
suggested  that  all  these  notes 
occur  at  once,  but  that  the 
discordant  ones  have  their  own 
proper  resolutions,  which  they 
will  follow  in  whatevw  positions  they  may  be 
combined ;  their  resolutions  being  liable  to  modi- 
fication by  the  omission  of  any  notes  vrith  which 
they  form  dissonances.  The  commonest  and 
smoothest  form  of  the  chord  is 


which  will  be  readily  recognised ;  and  there  are 
various  resolutions  given  of  the  interval  which 
makes  the  thirteenth  with  the  root  in  this  com- 
bination. One  ci  the  resolutions  of  the  minor 
thirteenth  deserves  special  consideration,  namely, 
that  in  which  it  rises  a  semitone  while  the  rest 
of  the  chord  moves  to  tonic  harmony.  This 
makes  the  chord  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  that  wmch  was  and 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of 
the  sharp  fifth,  as  (/).  To  the 
^^  whole  doctrine  of  a  sharpened 

fifth  Dr.  Day  strongly  opposed  himself,  and  main- 
tained that  the  two  chords  marked  (g)  and  {h)  in 
the  example  were  identical;  and  brought  to  bear 


both  mathematics  and  practical  experiment  to 
prove  it.  The  combinations  and  resolutions 
which  result  from  his  views  of  the  nature  of 
this  chord  are  some  of  them  very  curious  and 
original,  and  would  probably  be  impossible  if 
the  chord  were  not  a  minor  thirteenth  but  a 
sharp  fifth.  Still,  the  case  against  the  sharp  fifth 
cannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  substantiated, 
and  the  singular  results  of  his  views  in  this 
special  case  are  not  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  works  of  composers. 

The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  he  derives 
from  the  primary  harmonics  arising  from  a  pri- 
mary root,  and  the  secondary  harmonics  arising 
from  a  secondary  root.  Thus  in  the  following 
chord  in  the  key  of  C,  the  lower  note  Ab  he 
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explamB  to  be  tlie  minor  mnth  of  the  dominant 
root,  and  the  remaining  three  notes  to  be  the 
seventh,  ninth,  and  third  of  the  Bupertonic  or 
secondary  root ;  both  these  notes  bemg  already 
recognised  as  capable  of  being  taken  as  roots 
in  any  key.  The  progressions  of  the  component 
notes  of  uie  chord  are  the  same  as  they  would 
be  in  their  positions  in  the  respectlYe  fun- 
damental discKurds  of  tonic  and  supertonio  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  His  views  of  the 
capacity  of  the  interval  of  the  augmented  sixth 
for  being  inverted  as  a  diminished  third  are 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers, who  ihougn  they  use  the  inversion  rarely 
use  it  with  great  effect.  He  says:  *This  in- 
terval should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper 
note  being  a  secondary  harmonic  and  capaole 
of  belonging  onlv  to  the  secondary  root,  should 
not  be  beneath  the  lower,  which  can  only  belong 
to  the  primary  root.*  As  in  his  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  sharp  fifth  and  the  minor  thirteenth, 
tiie  question  cannot  be  said  to  be  definitely 
settled.  Thus  the  musical  feeling  of  people  of 
cultivated  taste  mav  still  count  for  something, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  inversion  were 
vicious  Bach  and  Beethoven  would  not  have 
used  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  in  what 
respects  Dr.  Day^s  hypothefis  is  vulnerable; 
theorists  of  very  high  standing  repudiate  the 
chords  of  the  elevenUi  and  thirteenUi,  and  even 
cast  doubts  on  the  essential  nature  of  the  ninths ; 
but  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  hypothetical 
and  as  yet  incompletely  substantiated  views  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  other  theory  yet  pro- 
posed can  rival  it  in  consistency  and  compre- 
hensivenessp  The  strong  adhesion  given  to  it  by 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  living  musicians, 
the  Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  should  be 
sufficient  to  recommend  it ;  and  the  study  of  it, 
even  if  it  lead  to  dissent  on  some  points,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  profitable.  [0. H.  H.P.] 

DAY,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
musical  typographers,  began  printing  about 
1549  in  Hollx>m,  a  little  above  the  Conduit. 
He  afterwards  dwelt  'over  Aldersgate  beneath 
Saint  Martyns,*  and  subsequently  had  a  shop 
in  St.  Paulas  Churchyard.  He  iised  the  motto 
'Arise,  for  it  is  Day/  which  was  probably  in- 
tended as  a  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Beformed  religion,  as  well  as  a  punning  allusion 
to  his  own  name.  On  Marcn  25,  1553,  he 
obtained  a  lioence  to  print  'A  Catecmsm  in 
English  with  an  A  B  C  thereunto  annexed,*  and 
also  the  works  of  John  Poynet,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Thomas  Beacon,  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  subsequently  procured  a  patent 
to  be  granted  to  him  and  his  son  for  printing 
the  Psalms,  etc.  He  was  the  printer  of  Fox*8 
'Acts  and  Monuments.*  In  1582  he  was  Master 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  died  July  23, 
1584.  The  musical  works  printed  by  Day  were 
*Certaine  Notes  set  forth  in  foure  and  three 
partes  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion 
and  Evening  Prayer.*  1560;  'The  whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes  in  foure  partes,*  whidi  may  be  sung 
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to  all  Musicall  Instruments,'  1563,  rep-inted  in 
1565 ;  'Songes  of  three,  fower  and  five  voyoea 
composed  and  made  by  Iliomas  Whythome,* 
1571 ;  'The  Psalmes  of  David*  bvWilliMn 
Damon,  1579.    [Damon.]  [W.  H.  H.] 

DEANE,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc,  bom  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  organist  at 
Warwick  and  Coventry.  He  composed  a  service 
and  other  church  music,  and  in  1 703  the  instru- 
mental music  for  Oldmixon's  tragedy  *The  Gover- 
nor of  Cyprus.*  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  perform  a  sonata  of  Corelli  in  this  coontiy  in 
1 709.  Many  compositions  by  him  for  the  violin 
are  contained  in  the  collection  called  'The  Divinoo 
Violin.*  He  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Ox- 
ford July  9, 1 731.  [W.  H.H.] 

DEB  A  IN,  Alezandsb  FBAK901B,  keyed  in- 
strument maker,  bom  in  Paris  1809.  Originally 
foreman  in  a  pianoforte  factory,  but  in  1834 
established  a  factory  of  his  own.  Has  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  inventiqji  of  several 
musical  instrument^  amongst  others  the  Anti- 
phonel — a  kind  of  barrel-organ — the  Harmooi- 
oorde — a  combination  of  reeds  and  strings — and 
the  Harmonium,  or  Orgue  expressifc  Died  Nov.  77. 

DEBORAH.  An  oratorio  of  Handel's,  the 
words  by  Humphreys;  completed  Feb.  21,  1733 ; 
first  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Hay- 
market,  March  17,  1733.  No  less  Uian  14  of 
the  airs  and  choruses  are  founded  on,  adapted, 
or  transferred,  from  other  works  of  Handed's — 
Dixit  Dominus  (1707);  the  Passion  (1716); 
the  ode  on  Queen  Anne's  birthday  (171 5);  the 
Coronation  Anthems  (1727).  Debovidi  was 
revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  Nov. 
15.  1843. 

DECANI.  The  words  Decani  and  Cantoris 
are  used  to  distinguish  the  two  sides  of  the  choir 
for  the  purfKMses  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  names  are  derived  from 
the  position  of  the  stalls  of  the  Decanus  or  Dean 
and  the  Cantor  or  Precentor,  which  are  the  first 
on  either  side  on  entering  the  choir  of  a  cathedral, 
the  Dean  always  on  the  south  side.        [C.H.H  J^.] 

DECRESCENDO,  decreasing— the  oi^>ostte 
of  crescendo— consists  in  gradually  lessening  the 
tone  from  loud  to  soft.  It  is  also  expressed  by 
dee,,  decresc,  and  by  the  sign  :ir=»-.  Whether 
there  was  originally  any  differenoe  between 
deorescendo  and  diminuendo  or  not,  at  present 
the  two  terms  appear  to  be  convertible.  There 
is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  thing,  where  both 
words  are  used,  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Finale  of  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  No.  9, 
in  a  decreecendo  of  48  bars  from  ;^,  the  bass  at 
the  same  time  going  down  and  down  to  the  low  G. 

DEFESCH,  William,  a  Fleming  W  birth, 
was'  organist  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  1735  succeeded  Alfonso  D'Eve 
as  chapel-master  there,  but  was  in  1731  dismissed 
on  account  of  his  ill-treatment  of  some  of  the 
choir-bovs  under  his  charge.  He  then  came  to 
England^  and  established  himself  in  London, 
where,  in  33,  he  produced^  an  oratorio  entitled 
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'  Judith/ wliich  enjoyed  some  degree  of  popularity, 
and  in  45  another  called  'Joseph.  Whilst 
at  Antwerp  he  composed  a  mass  for  voices  and 
orchestra.  His  pubUshed  works  compnse  several 
sets  of  sonatas  and  concertos  for  stringed  and 
other  instruments,  some  solos  for  the  violoncello, 
and  a  collection  of  canzonets  and  airs,  and  some 
single  songs.  He  was  an  able  violinist.  An 
engraved  portrait  of  him  was  published  in  London 
in  1 75  7.    He  died  about  1 758.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DEGREE.  The  word  'degree*  is  used  to 
express  the  intervals  of  notes  from  one  another 
on  the  stave.  When  they  are  on  the  same  line 
or  space  they  are  in  the  same  degree.  The 
interval  of  a  second  is  one  degree,  the  interval 
of  a  third  two  degrees,  and  so  on,  irrespective  of 
the  steps  being  tones  or  semitones,  so  long  as 
they  represent  a  further  line  or  space  in  the  stave. 
Hence  also  notes  are  in  the  same  degree  when  they 
are  natural,  flat,  or  sharp  of  the  same  note,  as  G  and 
G;,  E  and  Eb ;  and  they  are  in  different  degrees 
when,  though  the  same  note  on  an  instrument  of 
fixed  intonation,  they  are  called  by  different 
names,  as  Fj^  and  Gb,  G  and  Dbb.      [G.H.H.P.] 

DEGREE.  For  the  degrees  in  music  at  the 
English  Universities  see  Baohelob  and  DooTOB. 
Since  Bachelob  was  printed  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  Oxford  examination  by  requiring 
candidates  to  pass  previously  either  ResponsionB 
or  a  local  examination  in  English,  Mathematics, 
Latin,  and  one  of  four  modem  languages — Greek, 
French,  German,  or  Italian.  Additionsof  asimilar 
nature  have  also  been  made  by  Cambridge  and 
Dublin,  and  the  London  University  has  adopted  a 
report  to  the  same  effect.  Thus  the  degree  will 
henceforward  be  evidence  of  a  certain  general  edu- 
cation as  well  as  of  musical  attainments.  [C.A  J*.] 

DEHN,  SiEGFBiED  WiLHELM,  musical  writer, 
bom  at  AJtona  17^6,  died  at  Berlin  1858.  His 
studies  at  the  Umversity  of  Leipsio  were  inter- 
rupted in  1813  by  having  to  join  ike  army  against 
the  French.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  he 
went  to  Plon  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1823  to  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  under  Bemhard  Klein  in 
harmony  and  composition.  He  possessed  strong 
literary  tastes,  and  being  a  good  linguist,  made 
diligent  researches  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  music  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which 
he  utilised  in  Marx's  'Berliner  Musikzeitung ' 
and  other  periodicals.  In  184a,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  musical  portion  of  the  royal  library  at 
Berlin,  a  choioe  he  amply  justified.  He  cata- 
logued the  entire  collection,  and  added  to  it  a 
number  of  valuable  works  scattered  throughout 
I^ruBsia,  especially  Poelchau*s  collection,  con- 
taining, besides  many  interesting  theoretical  and 
historical  works,  an  invaluable  series  of  original 
MSS.  of  the  Bach  family.  Dehn  scored  no  less 
than  500  motets  of  Orlando  Lasso,  and  copied 
for  the  press  an  enormous  number  of  works  by 
J.  S.  Bach.  He  it  was  who  first  published  Baches 
SIX  concertos  for  various  instruments  (Peters, 
1S50)  >  the  concertos  for  one,  two,  and  three  piano- 
Cortes  ;  and  two  comic  cantatas.    At  his  instiga- 
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tion  Griepenkerl  undertook  his  edition  of  Bach*s 
complete  works  for  clavier  and  organ  (Peters, 
Leipsic).  Dehn  also  published  a  collection  of 
vocal  compositions  in  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  10  parts, 
called  'Sammlung  alterer  Musik  aus  dem  XVI 
und  XVII  Jahrh.*  (Orantz,  Berlin).  He  suc- 
ceeded €k>ttfried  Weber  in  the  editorship  of  the 
musical  periodical  'Gsedlia'  (Sohott).  He  re- 
edited  Marpurg's  treatise  on  Fugue  (Leipzig 
1858),  had  tnmslated  Delmotte's  work  on  Or- 
lando Lasso,  under  the  title  'Biographische  Notiz 
iiber  Roland  de  Lattre,*  and  was  preparing  a 
larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  from  valuable 
materials  collected  with  great  labour,  when  he 
died.  In  addition  to  these  and  similar  labours 
he  conducted  a  large  correspondence  on  musical 
subjects  and  formed  many  distinguished  pupils, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Glinka,  Kullak, 
A.  Rubinstein,  and  F.  Kiel.  Among  his  friends 
were  Kiesewetter  and  F^tis,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  he  collected  materials  equal  to  two  volumes 
of  his  *  Biographic  universelle/  His  theoretical 
works  were  '  Theoretisch-praktische  Harmonic- 
lehre*  (Berlin  1840;  and  edition  Leipsic  1858); 
'  Analyse  dreier  Fugen  . . .  J.  S.  Baches  . '. .  und 
Bononcini's  etc.*  (Leipzig  1858),  ^nd  *  Lehre  vom 
Gontrapunkt*  (Schneider,  1859).  ^®  latter,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  pupil  Scholz,  con- 
tains examples  and  analyses  01  canon  and  fugue 
by  Orlando  Lasso,  Maroello,  Palestrina,  etc. 
Dehn  was  a  good  practical  musician  and  violon- 
cellist. [M.C.C.] 

DEISS,  MiOHABL,  musician  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I  of  Grermany,  for  whose  obsequies  in 
1564  he  composed  a  motet  for  four  voices,  and 
eight  other  pieces,  published  by  Joannelli  in  his 
'  Thesaurus  Musious.'  Other  motets  of  his  are 
contained  in  Schad's  'Promptuarium  Musicum.' 
Deiss*B  part-writing  was  fluent  and  natural  for 
his  time,  as  is  shown  in  his  motet  'Misit  Herodes 
rex.'  [M.O.C.] 

DELDEVEZ,  Ebnest,  bom  in  Paris  May  31, 
1817,  studied  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Habeneck,  and  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  in  1833,  the  second  wize  for  fugue  in  1837, 
and  the  second  'prix  de  Rome'  in  1838  for  his 
cantata  'La  Vendetta,'  which  he  subsequently 
revised  and  printed  (op.  16).  That  he  is  not 
only  a  talented  violinist  and  leader,  but  also  a 
sound  and  melodious  composer,  is  Shown  in  his 
published  works.  These  consist  of  songs,  sacred 
choruses,  a  trios  (op.  9  and  33),  quartets  (op.  10), 
a  quintet  (op.  22),  concert-Overtures  (op.  I  and  3), 
symphonies  (op.  2,  8,  15),  besides  some  still  un- 
pubushed;  a  'Requiem*  (op.  7),  and  dramatic 
works,  besides  others  still  in  MS.  Among  his 
ballets  performed  at  the  Opera  we  may  mention 
'  Lady  Henriette'  (3rd  act),  'Eucharis'  (1844), 
*Paquita*  (1846),  and  'Vertvert*  (1851),  which 
contain  much  pleasing  and  brilliant  music.  This 
learned  and  conscientious  musician  has  also  pub- 
lished an  Anthology  of  Violinists,  4  vols.  (op.  19) 
— a  selection  of  pieces  by  various  composers,  frt>m 
Gorelli  to  Viotti ;  a  work  '  Des  Prindpes  de  la 
formation  dee  intervalles  et  dee  accords';   the 
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'Conn  oomplet  dliarmome  et  de  haute  oompod- 
ti<m*  of  Fenaroli;  '  TransoriptionB  et  R^alisi^ 
tionB  d*ceuvre8  andennes*;  'Curioadt^  MudcaleB* 
(Didoty  1875),  on  certain  peculiaritiet  in  the 
works  of  the  ^eat  masters,  and  '  L*art  du  Chef 
d'Orohestre*  (Didot,  1878).  On  the  death  of 
George  Hainl  (1873)  Deldevez  was  appointed  first 
leader  to  the  '  AciEKi^niie*  and  to  the  '  Sooi^  des 
Concerts.*  In  October  1873  he  was  chosen  to 
direct  the  dasB  for  instmmental  perfonnanoe^ 
instituted  at  the  Conservatoire  at  the  instance  of 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  hitherto  most  sucoessfuL 
He  retired  from  the  Opera  July  i,  1877.  Deldeves 
is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    [6.  C] 

BEUCATI,  MAROHEBiTA,an  Italian  soprano 
engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  with  her  husband 
in  1 789.  They  played  principally  in  opera  bufia. 
She  sang  with  Marchesi  in  Tardii's  '  Disertore,* 
and  they  both  took  part  in  '  La  Cosa  rara*  and 
'  La  VilJana  riconosciuta.*  Delicati  also  played  a 
onall  part  in  Paisiello*s  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia.* 
Their  subsequent  history  is  unknown.       [J.M.] 

DELMOTTE,  Hursi  Flobbitt,  bom  at  Mons 
1799,  died  there  1836,  librarian  of  the  public 
library  at  Mons,  and  author  of  'Notice  bio- 
graphique  sur  Koland  Delattre,  etc.*  (Valen- 
ciennes 1836).  This  work  was  translated  into 
German  by  Dehn.  The  authenticity  of  the 
chronicler  vinchant,  from  whom  Delmotte  took 
the  chief  part  of  his  facts,  has  been  contested 
since  his  death.  (See  Lasso.)  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Delmotte  was  collecting  materials  for 
the  life  of  Philippe  de  Mons.  [M.  C.  C] 

DEMANTIUS,  Chkistoph.  composer,  bom 
at  Beichenberg  1567;  was  cantor  at  Zittau 
about  1596,  and  in  1607  at  Freybeig  in  Saxony 
where  he  died  1643.  His  works  (for  list  see 
Fctis)  comprise  songs  sacred  and  secular,  dances, 
and  threnodies,  or  funeral  laments,  besides  two 
elementary  works,  'Isagoge  artis  musicae*  etc 
(Nuremborg  1605,  lath  edition  Freyberv  1671) 
and  '  Forma  musioes,  grfindlicher  . . .  Bencht  der 
Singekunst*  (Budissin  1593).  Four  8-part  mo- 
tets are  minted  in  the  Florilegium  Portense,  and 
a  short  *£>omine  ad  adjuvandum,*  it  4,  in  Proske's 
'  Musica  Divina*— Lib.  Vesperarum.     [M.  C.  C] 

DEMI-SEMLQUAVER,  the  half  of  a  semi- 

Suaver;  in  other  words,  a  note  the  value  or 
uration  of  which  is  the  quarter  of  a  quaver  and 
the  eighth  part  uf  a  crotchet.  In  French  'triple 
croche* ;  in  Italian '  semi-bis-croma.*  It  is  shown 
by  g,  or,  when  joined,  by  y  ,  and  its  rest  by  i|. 

DEMOPHON,  trag^e  lyrique,  in  3  acts; 
words  by  Marmontel ;  music  by  Cherubini,  his 
first  opera  in  Paris;  produced  at  the  Acad^mie 
royale  Dec.  5, 1788. 

DENEFVE,  JULEB,  violoncellist  and  composer, 
bom  at  Chimay  1814,  entered  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire in  1833.  He  studied  the  violoncello 
under  Platel  and  Demunck ;  became  professor  of 
the  violoncello  at  the  Eoole  de  Musique,  and  first 
violoncello  at  the  theatre,  and  at  Uie  Socidt^  dee 
Concerts  at  Mon&    Within  a  few  yean  he  be- , 
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came  director  of  the  Eoole,  conductor  of  ibe 
Soci^  des  Concerts,  and  founder  and  conductor 
(1 841)  of  the  Roland  de  Lattre  choral  society. 
He  composed  three  operas  for  the  Mons  theatre ; 
a  number  of  choruses  for  men's  voices ;  several 
cantatas  (one  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Or- 
lando Lasso  in  1858) ;  a  Requiem,  and  various 
orchestral  pieces.  Dcnefve  is  a  member  of  the 
'Sod^  des  beaux  arts  et  de  litt^rature'  of 
Ghent,  and  honorary  member  of  the  most  im- 
portant choral  socieaes  in  Belgium  and  the  north 
of  France.  [M.C.C.] 

D^ABT,  CHANT  DU.  This  national  air 
was  composed  by  M^ul  to  some  fine  lines  by 
Marie  Joseph  Ch^nier,  for  the  concert  celebrating 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille (July  14,  1794).  Ch^er  was  in  hiding  at 
the  house  of  Sairette  when  be  wrote  the  woidt, 
and  the  original  edition,  by  order  of  the  National 
Convention,  states  merely  '  Paroles  de  .  . .  .  ; 
musique  de  M^ul.*  Of  all  the  French  patriotic 
songs  this  is  the  only  one  actually  written  daring 
the  Terror.    The  first  verse  is  as  foUows : — 

Tempo  di  mareia 


ii\i^  ri\t'-^tm^ 


I*  Tlo-to(i«     anohantont 


noas  oa-TT«  I*    bar- 


•ran  -  oe;       ly - imm. datoendK    mi  oer-eoeO!      I*  rf-pv- 


bU  -  que  doos  ^  -  pel   -   le,    6a-choDS  Telncra  oo  M^dKinsp^ 


•ll*    onFrMcaitdolt 


rirl     Un FimofHUs  dott  Tl  -  Tn poer 


el    •    iQi      Four    eUe    un  Frao^  dott  moa  -  rir  1 

The  opening  phrase  is  spirited  and  sonorous; 
the  modulation  in  the  middle  recalls  peihi^ 
involuntarily  that  in  the  Marseillaise ;  wiiile  the 
end  foreshadows  too  definitely  the  melodies  of 
the  &npire.  Apart  &om  its  merit  as  music,  the 
air  is  appropriate  to  Ch^nier^s  words,  and  produces 
an  almost  overwhelming  eflPect  when  sung  by 
a  multitude.  [G.  C.J 
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DEBING. 

BERING,  BiOHABD,  Mas.  Bao.,  a  member  of 
the  andent  Kentish  tuavlj  of  that  name,  was 
educated  in  Italy.  He  returned  to  Kngiand 
with  a  great  reputation  as  a  musioian,  and  for 
Bome  time  practised  his  profession  in  London. 
In  1610  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
at  Oxford.  Being  strongly  importuned  thereto  he 
beoune  ocganist  to  the  convent  of  English  nuns 
at  Brussels.  Upon  the  marriage  of  Charles  I, 
in  1635,  Bering  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  until  she  was  compelled  to  leaye  England. 
He  died  in  the  Romish  communion  about  the 
year  1658.  Bering's  published  works  are  wholly 
of  a  sacred  kind.  They  consist  of  'Cantiones 
SacTSB  quinqoe  vooum  cum  basso  continuo  ad 
Organum*'  Antwerp,  1597;  'Cantioa  Sacra  ad 
Melodium  Madrigalium  eUborata  senisVooibus,' 
Antwerp,  1618 ;  'Cantica  Sacra  ad  Duos  &  Tres 
Voces,  oomposita  cum  Basso-oontinuo  ad  Orza- 
num,*  Londcm,  i66a.  On  the  title-page  of  Una 
work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen  Bowager, 
Henrietta  Maria^  Bering  is  styled  '"Regim 
Majeetatis  quondam  Orgwista.*  Iji  1674  Play- 
ford  published  a  seoond  set  of  Cantica  Sacra  by 
various  composers,  in  which  are  eight  motets 
attributed  to  Bering,  but  which  Pla^^ord,  in  his 
profSftce,  candidly  admits  were  '  by  some  believed 
not  to  be  his.*  In  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonio  Society  are  preserved  in  manuscript 
imperfect  sets  of  parts  of  the  following  com- 
positions by  Bering:  anthem,  'Unto  l^ee,  O 
Lord*;  madrigal,  'The  Country  Cry*;  some 
motets,  and  several  fimcies  for  viols.  [ W .  H.  H.] 

BESERTEUB,  LE,  a  musical  drama  in  5 
acts,  words  by  Sedaine,  music  by  Monsigny — his 
best ;  produced  at  the  Th^tre  des  Italiens  March 
6, 1 769,  and  revived  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Oct. 
30,  1843. 

BETTINGEN  TE  BEUM,  THE,  written  by 
Handel  to  oelebrate  the  victory  of  Bettingen 
(June  a6,  1743).  'Begun  July  1743' ;  first  per- 
formed  (not  at  the  thanksgivii^  service  July  a 8, 
bat)  at  the  Chi^  Royal,  St.  James's,  Nov.  37, 
43*  Many  of  the  themes  and  passages  are  from 
Urio. 

BEUS  MISEREATUR  is  t])e  psalm  (Ixvii.) 
used  in  the  evening  servioe  of  the  Ax^lican  churdi 
after  the  lessons,  alternatively  wiui  the  Nunc 
pimittis.  It  is  considered  as  a* re^xmsorypsalm* 
in  oonfomdty  with  the  17th  cancm  of  the  Coundl 
of  Laodioea,  which  appmnied  lessons  and  psalms 
to  be  read  alternately. 

In  the  andent  church  the  psalm  was  used  at 
Lauds,  and  in  the  Sarum  use  it  was  coupled  with 
the  Indding  prayer  on  Sundays.  Nevertheless  it 
is  not  in  Cranmei's  Prayer- Book  of  1549,  '^^ 
consequently  has  no  n)ecial  chant  given  for  it 
in  Marbeok's  'Book  of  Common  Prayer  Noted,' 
of  1550.  It  was  appointed  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Nunc  BimittiB  in  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Praver-Book,  155  a.  like  its  feDow,  the  98th 
Psalm,  it  is  not  so  often  used  as  the  'Nunc  Bi- 
mittis,'  partly  because  it  seems  less  appropriate 
than  that  cantide,  and  partly  because  it  is  loncer. 
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Settings  of  it  are  comparatively  rare.  To  take 
for  example  the  most  fiuoous  ancient  collections  of 
services ;  there  is  only  one  setting  in  Bamard*s 
ooUection,  viz.  that  by  Strogers;  there  are  three 
in  Bqyoe*s,  and  only  two  in  Arnold's.  With  re- 
gard to  the  setting  in  Barnard's  collection,  it  is 
worth  remarking  uiat  there  is  a  quaint  note  at 
the  end  of  the  index  suggesting  that  it  should  be 
sometimes  used  as  an  anthem.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BEU^  J0URN£ES,  LES.  Oom<(die  lyrique 
in  3  acts,  words  by  Bouilly,  music  by  Cherubini ; 
produced  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau  Jan.  16,  1800. 
Translated  into  German  as  *  Ber  Waesertrager/ 
and  into  English  as '  The  Escapes ;  or,  the  Water 
Carrier' ;  produoed,  in  a  very  mutilated  state, 
in  London  1801,  and  at  Covent  Garden  Nov.  la, 
1834,  with  the  'overture  and  all  the  music* 
In  Italian  produoed  at  Brury  Lane  June  ao, 
187a,  as  Le  due  Giomate,  for  one  night  only. 
Beethoven  thought  the  book  of  this  opera  the 
best  in  existence.  [G.] 

BEVELOPMENT.  A  word  nsed  in  two 
somewhat  different  senses ;  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
whole  movement,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  its  use 
with  reference  to  an  organism ;  and  on  the  other 
of  a  subject  or  phrase,  with  reference  to  the 
manner  hi  which  its  conspicuous  features  of 
rhythm  or  melody  are  emi^oyed  by  reiteration, 
variation,  or  any  other  devices  whidi  the  genius 
or  ingenuity  of  the  composer  suggests,  with  the 
object  of  showing  the  various  elements  of  interest 
it  contains. 

The  term  is  very  apt  and  legitimate  when  used 
in  the  above  senses,  which  are  in  reality  no  more 
than  the  converse  of  one  another;  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  movement  is  rightiy  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  contained  in  its  subjects; 
otherwise  in  instrumental  music  neither  purpose 
nor  unity  of  design  oould  be  perceived.  It  must 
however  be  bome  in  mind  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  a  transformed  version  of  a  subject  is  not 
development.  A  thing  is  not  necessarily  devel- 
oped when  it  is  merely  changed,  but  it  is  so 
generally  when  the  progressive  steps  between 
tiie  original  and  its  final  condition  can  be  clearly 
followed. 

The  most  perfect  types  of  development  are  to 
be  found  in  Beethoven's  w(»:ks,  with  whom  not 
seldom  the  greater  part  of  a  movement  is  the 
constant  unfolding  and  opening  out  of  aU  the 
latent  possibilities  of  some  simple  rhythmic  figure. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  examples,  owing  to  the 
spaoe  they  would  require ;  but  reference  may  be 
made  to  we  first  movement  of  the  Symph<my  in 
C  minor ;  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony ; 
the  Allegro  eon  brio  of  the  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
opus  III;  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F, 
opus  10,  no.  a ;  and  the  last  movement  of  the 
Senate  in  A,  opus  1 01 .  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BEVIL'S  OPERA,  THE,  in  two  acts,  words 
by  G.  Maofarren,  music  by  G.  A.  Maoferren;  pro- 
duced at  the  English  Opera  House  Aug.  13, 1838. 

BEVIN  BU  VILLAGE.  LE  (tiie  village 
sorcerer),  an  Interm^e,  in  one  act ;  words  and 
music  by  J.  J,  Rousseau;  played  fer  the  first 
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time  at  Fontaineblean  Oct.  i8,  175a,  and  at  the 
Aoad^mie  royale  March  i,  53.  Last  played  in 
1829,  after  more  than  400  representations ;  some 
one  threw  a  perrnque  on  the  stage,  which  de- 
cided its  fate.  It  was  translated  and  adapted  as 
'  The  Cunning  Man '  by  Dr.  Bumey  in  1 760.  One 
of  Jullien's  veiy  first  jpablic  feats  was  a  Quadrille 
on  the  motife  of  the  Devin,  1836  or  37.         [G.] 

DEVRIENT,  W11.HELMINS  S0HB5DEB.    See 
SchbOdeb. 

DIABELLI,  Anton,  head  of  the  firm  of  Dia- 
belli  8c  Co.,  music  publishers  in  Vienna,  and 
composer  of  pianofcoie  and  church  music,  bom 
Sept.  6,  1 781,  at  Mattsee  in  Salzburg.  His 
piano  pieces  are  well  written,  at  once  graceful 
and  good  practice,  and  both  these  and  his  nume- 
rous arrangements  had  an  immense  popularity. 
His  masses,  especially  the  'Landmessen*  (for 
country  chmrches),  are  widely  spread  in  Austria, 
being  for  the  most  part  ea^  to  execute,  and 
interesting,  if  not  particularly  solid.  He  also 
composed  songs  for  one  and  more  voices,  and  an 
operetta,  'Adam  in  der  EJemme.'  Being  intended 
for  the  priesthood  he  received  a  good  general  edu- 
cation, and  profited  much  from  association  with 
Michael  Haydn,  who  superintended  his  musical 
studies.  When  the  Bavarian  convents  were  secu- 
larised in  1803,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking 
orders,  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  warmly  received 
by  Joseph  Haydn.  He  soon  became  a  popular 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  guitar,  made  money 
enough  to  become  partner  with  Peter  Cappi  the 
music-publisher  in  1818,  and  in  24  the  finn  be- 
came Diabelli  &  Co.  The  latter  half  of  his  life 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  former,  as  it 
brings  us  into  contact  with  one  of  the  first  musio- 
pubUshing  establishments  in  Vienna,  where 
Czemy  was  for  many  years  a  daily  visitor,  and 
where  all  the  leaders  of  the  musioid  world  went 
in  and  out.  In  1852  the  firm  became  C.  A. 
Spina,  and  in  July  72  F.  Schreiber,  under  which 
name  it  still  continues,  though  the  business  was 
purchased  in  May  76  by  A.  Cranz  of  Hamburg. 
Their  publications  at  this  moment  amount  to 
over  25,000.  In  Diabelli*s  time  they  acquired 
the  publications  of  the  extinct  firms  of  M. 
Artaria,  L.  Kozeluch,  Th.  Weigl,  Berka,  Leides- 
dorf^  Pennauer,  and  Traeg,  and  in  1855  those  of 
Carlo  Mecchetti.  They  published  specially  for 
Schubert,  Czemy,  Strauss,  and  Lanner;  also 
Marpurg^B  'Abhandlung  von  der  Fuge'  revised 
by  Sechter,  and  Beicha*s  '  Lehrbuch* ;  and,  under 
the  title  '  Ecclesiasticon,*  a  collection  of  church 
music  In  1874  they  issued  a  fresh  catalogfue  of 
their  publications,  and  a  thematic  catalogue  of 
Schubert's  published  works,  compiled  with  his 
usual  exhaustive  accuracy  by  Nottebohm.  Dia- 
belli died  April  8,  1858.  His  quiet  and  un- 
assuming life  made  him  many  friends,  some  of 
whom  in  1871  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
on  the  house  at  Mattsee  in  which  he  was  bom. 
Beethoven  wrote  his  33  Variations  (op.  120)  on 
a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  and  this  alone  wul  preserve 
his  name  to  posterity  should  it  disappear  in  other 
ways.  [C.F.P.] 


DIBDIN. 

DIABESTE.  A  buffo  Italian  opera,  words 
by  Fitzball,  music  by  Balfe ;  produced  ai  Drory 
I^eMay  17,  1838. 

DTAMANTS  DE  LA  COUBONNE.  LES. 
Opera  comique  in  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and 
St.  George,  music  by  Auber ;  produced  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique  March  6, 1841 ;  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  London,  May  2, 44,  as  Crown  Diamonds. 

DIAPASON  originally  meant  the  interval  of 
an  octave,  because  it  was  iid  itaaS/w  xopS<^ 
av/ufwyia,  the  consonance  arrived  at  by  going 
*  through  all  the  strings  of  the  lyre'  from  first  to 
last.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Dryden : — 
'  Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran* 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.' 

In  French  it  came  to  mean  a  tunings  ibik, 
and  hence  also  the  pitch  which  was  as  it  were 
registered  by  it,  the  'Diapason  normal'  being 
the  standard  of  pitch  supposed  to  be  generally 
accepted  in  France,  which  gave  435  vibrations 
for  the  A  above  middle  0.  In  PSiglajitf^  the  name 
is  given  to  the  most  important  foundation  stops 
of  the  organ.     (See  Obqan.)  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIAPENTE  was  the  ancient  Greek  name  f<^ 
the  consonance  of  the  5th.  By  the  musicians  of 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  a  canon  in  the  fifth 
was  called  in  Epidiapente  or  Subdiapente,  as  it 
answered  above  or  below. 

DIATESSARON  was  the  ancient  Gredc 
name  for  the  consonance  of  the  4th — 8(d  T€aa6ftfr 
XOpdSw  <nfjupajyia, 

DIATONIC  is  the  name  given  to  muuc  which 
is  confined  to  notes  proper  to  the  signature  of 
the  key  in  which  they  occur — such  as  the  white 
notes  only,  in  the  key  of  C  major.  The  different 
forms  of  the  minor  scale  are  considered  diatonic 
Therefore  the  major  7th  and  major  6th,  which 
often  oocur  instead  of  the  minor  7th  and  minor 
6th  in  the  signature  of  a  minor  scale,  can  be 
used  without  the  passage  ceasing  to  be  dia- 
tonic. The  theme  of  the  Finale  of  the  Choral 
Symphony  is  a  sploidid  example  of  a  diatonic 
melody.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DIBDIN,  Charles,  was  the  son  of  a  silver- 
smith at  Southampton,  where  he  was  bom  March 
15,  1745,  his  mother  being  in  her  fiftieth  year 
and  he  being  her  eighteenth  child.  His  grand- 
father was  a  considerable  merchant,  who  finrnded 
the  village  near  Southampton  which  bears  hb 
name.  Dibdin's  eldest  bn^er,  who  was  twenty- 
nine  years  his  senior,  was  captain  of  an  Indiaman 
and  father  of  the  Kev.  "Dr.  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin,  the  well-known  bibliographer.  Charles 
Dibdin,  being  intended  l^  hu  father  for  the 
Church,  was  placed  at  Wmchester  College,  bat 
a  passion  for  music  took  possession  of  him,  and 
he  sang  with  the  choristers  both  at  the  cathedral 
and  college.  He  had  a  good  voice  and  a  quick* 
nessin  learning,  which  induced  Kent  to  compose 
anthems  for  him  and  teach  him  to  sing  them, 
and  Fussel,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Kent  as 
organist,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
a  few  common  tunes.  All  musical  knowledge 
beyond  that  he  acquired  for  himselt  studying 
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chiefly  the  concertos  of  Corelli  and  the  theoretical 
works  of  Bameau.     The  place  of  organist  at 
Bishop*8  Waltham  becoming  vacant,  Dibdin  of- 
fered himself  for  it,  but  was  rejected  on  aocoont 
of  his  youth.    When  fifteen  years  old  his  eldest 
brother  brought  him  to  London  and  placed  him 
in  the  music  warehouse  of  Johnson  in  Cheapside, 
where  however  he  did  not  remain  long,  a  mend 
having  advised  him  to  try  the  stage.  He  obtained 
an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as  a 
singing  actor.    About  the  same  time  he  began 
to  write  verses  as  well  as  music,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  Beard,  then  become  manager  of 
the  theatre,  who  advised  him  to  try  his  hand  at 
something  for  the  stage,  promising  to  bring  it  out 
at  Dibdin's  benefit.    He  accordingly  set  to  work 
and  wrote  and  composed  'The  Shepherd^s  Artifice,* 
a  pastoral,  which  was  performed  at  his  benefit 
in  the  season  of  1762-63,  and  repeated  in  the 
following  season,  the  author-composer  performing 
the  character  of  Strephon.    He  had  performed 
in  the  summer  of  62  at  the  Richmond  theatre 
on  the  hill;  and  he  now  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  Birmingham,  where  he  not  only  played 
at  the  theatre  but  sung  at  Yauxhall.     In  the 
beginning  of  65   the  opera  of  'The  Maid  of 
the  Mill    was  about  to  be  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  some  difficulty  arising  with  Dunstall, 
who  was  to  have  played  Ralph,  Dibdin  was 
requested  by  Beard  to  undertake  the  part.    He 
made  a  decided  hit,  and  at  once  established 
himself  firmly  in  the  public  favour.    In  1767  he 
composed  part  of  the  music  for  'Love  in  the 
City,*  and  in  the  next  year  two-thirds  of  that  of 
'  Liond  and  Clarissa.*    In  68  Dibdin  transferred 
his  services  firom  Covent  Garden  to  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  signalised  himself  by  his  composition 
of  the  music  of '  The  Padlock,*  and  his  admirable 
performance  of  Mungo  in  it.    In  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  to  compose  for  Ranelagh, 
where  he  product  'The  Maid  the  Mistress,* 
and  'The  Recruiting  Sergeant.'     He  likewise 
composed  some  of  the  music  for  the  Shakspere 
Jubilee  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  that  year.    In 
1773  Thomas  King,  Jbaving  become  proprietor 
of  Sadler's  Wells,  engaged  Dibdin  to  write  and 
compose  some  little  musical  pieces  to  be  brought 
out  there.    In  74  Dibdin  produced  'The  Water- 
man,' and  in  75   'The  Quaker,*  pieces  which 
have  kept  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  stage 
ever  since,  the  songs  being  still  listened  to  with 
as  much  pleasure   as.  when  first   heard.     At 
the  end  of  the  latter  season  he  quitted  Drury 
Lane  owing  to  difierences  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  Garrick,  and  exhibited  at  Ex- 
eter Change  a  piece  called  '  The  Comic  Mirror,* 
in  which    weU-known  characters   of  the   day 
were  personated  by  puppets.    In  1776  he  took 
a  journey  into  France,  where  he  remained  some 
months.      On   his  return  he  was  engaged  as 
composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre  at  a  salary 
of  £10  a  week,  but  he  held  the  appointment  for 
two  or  three  seasons  only.    In  1 782  he  projected 
the  erection  of  the  Royal  Circus  (afterwards  the 
Surrey  Theatre),   which  was  opened  Nov.    7, 
1782,  Dibdin  undertaking  the  general  manage- 
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meni,  Hughes  the  equestrian  department,  and 
Grimaldi  (father  of  the  afterwards  fiunous  clown) 
the  stage  direction.  For  this  theatre  the  ever- 
active  pen  of  Dibdin  was  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  little  musical  pieces  and 
pantomimes.  The  first  season  was  remarkably 
successful.  In  the  second,  dissensions  broke  out 
amongst  the  managers,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  retired  from  the  theatre.  He  then  made  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  position  at  the  patent 
theatres,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  opera, 
'  Liberty  Hall*  (containing  the  popular  songs  of 
'  Jack  Ratlin,'  'The  high-metUed racer,'  and  'The 
Bells  of  Aberdovey'),  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane 
on  Feb.  8,  1785.  Soon  afterwards  he  listened  to 
a  proposal  to  erect  a  theatre  at  Pentonville, 
where  he  purposed  representing  spectacles  in 
which  hydrauUc  efiects  should  be  introduced. 
He  proceeded  to  some  extent  with  the  building, 
which  he  intended  to  call  'Helicon,'  but  his 
application  for  a  licence  was  refused,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  gale  of  wind  destroyed  the  edifice 
and  put  an  end  to  the  project.  Dibdin  next 
meditated  a  visit  to  India,  and,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purpose,  in  1787-88  made  a  tour  through 
a  laige  part  of  England  and  gave  entertainments. 
He  published  an  account  of  this  tour  in  1788. 
in  a  quarto  volume,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Musicid  Tour  of  Mr.  Dibdin.'  In  the  summer 
of  88  he  sailed  for  India,  but  the  vessel  being 
driven  to  take  shelter  in  Torbay,  he  finally  aban- 
doned his  intention  and  returned  to  London. 
Dibdin  next  resolved  to  rely  on  his  own  unaided 
exertions,  and  in  1789  produced  at  Hutchins' 
Auction  Room,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the 
first  of  those  'table  entertainments'  which  he 
originated,  and  of  which  he  was  author,  com- 
poser, narrator,  singer,  and  aocompanyist,  under 
the  title  of  *  The  Whim  of  the  Moment. '  On  the 
first  evening  there  was  an  attendance  of  only 
sixteen  persons.  Dibdin,  however,  persevered; 
he  engaged  the  Lyceum  and  brought  out  'The 
Oddities,'  the  success  of  which  was  at  once  de- 
cisive ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  contained,  amongst 
others,  the  songs,  'To  Bachelors'  Hall,'  ''Twas 
in  the  good  sWp  Rover,'  'The  Flowing  Can,* 
'Saturday  night  at  sea,'  'Ben  Backstay,'  'I 
sailed  from  the  Downs  in  the  Nancy,'  'The 
Lamplighter,'  and  'Tom  Bowling';  the  last 
written  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother.  Cap- 
tain Dibdin.  And  here  it  may  be  observed 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  sea  songs  that 
contributed  so  largely  during  the  war  to  cheer 
and  inspire  the  hearts  of  our  seamen,  and  gained 
for  their  author  the  appellation  of  the  Tyrtseus 
of  the  British  Navy,  were  written  by  Dibdin 
for  his  entertainments.  In  1790  'The  Oddities' 
was  revised,  and  ran  79  nights,  when  it  whs 
succeeded  by  'The  Wags,'  wWch  was  performed 
for  108  nights.  The  great  sale  of  'Poor  Jack.' 
the  oopyriglit  of  which  and  eleven  other  songs 
he  had  sold  for  £60,  and  which  in  a  short  time 
had  brought  its  purchaser  a  profit  of  £500, 
induced  Dibdin  about  this  time  to  become  his 
own  publisher.  In  1791  he  removed  from  the 
Lyceum  to  a  room  in  the  Strand,  opposite  Beau- 
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fort  Bdldiiigs,  wliich  he  opened  under  the  name 
of  Sana  Souci,  and  where  he  remained  for  four 
years.  He  then  built  for  himself  a  small  theatre 
on  the  east  side  of  Leicester  Flaoe,  which  he 
opened  under  the  same  name  in  1 796.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  last  century  Dibdin  published  a 
*  History  of  the  Stage,*  in  five  yolumee^  and  in 
1S03  his  '  Profes8i<mal  life/  in  four  volumes. 
In  1805  he  sold  hia  theatre  and  retired  from 
public  life.  In  i8oa  government  granted  him 
a  pension  of  £200  per  annum,  but  this  being 
withdrawn  on  a  change  of  ministry  he  was  led  to 
open  a  music  shop  in  the  Strand  as  a  means  of 
subsistence.  The  speculation,  however,  failed, 
and  he  became  bankrupt.  A  subscription  for  his 
relief  was  opened  in  1 8x0,  with  part  of  which  an 
annuity  of  £30  was  purchased  for  himself  his 
wife  and  daughter  successively.  Subsequently 
his  pension  was  restored  to  lum.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  181 5  Dibdin  was  attacked  by 
paralysis,  and  on  July  35,  18 14,  he  died  at  his 
residence  in  Arlington  Street,  Camden  Town. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  Pratt  Street, 
Camden  Town,  where  there  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  Dibdin*s  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Thomas,  were  well-known  dramatists. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dibdin*s  operas  and 
other  dramatic  pieces.  Of  those  marked  thus  * 
he  was  author  as  well  as  composer : — 

•' The  Shapberd'tArtlfloe.*  1788;  Hiiiiter.'aiMl*'A]l*»iioiGoUttat 


'Love  Id  tb«  Clij'  (put  of  tb« 
ma9ie>a787 ; '  Damon  Md  PblUUk,' 
'Lhinal  and  Cbrlm'  (partof  th« 
mn^),  and  'Tb«  Padloek.' 
'The  Maid  the  Mtrtraa.'  'The  B*^ 
eraitios  8err«aat.'  'The  Bphe«ian 
nation,*  'Hie  Jubtlee.*  'Qneei 
Mab,'  and  'The  OapUve.'  I'm, 
•Pigmy  Bereh.*  ITTO;  'The  Wed- 
dtDK  Bin«.*  and '  The  Institntlon  of 
the  Garter.*  1771  j  ''The  Ladle.' 
*' The  Miichanee,"  The  BrlekdoBt 
Man.'  * '  The  Widow  of  Ablncdon.' 
and  'The  Falaee  of  Mirth.*  17R; 
•A  Chrlttaias  Tale.'  'The  Trip  to 
Portsmonth,* '  The  Demrter '  (part- 
ly Mlected  from  Monsigny  and 
PhtUdorX  and  ''The  Grenadier.' 
1773  :*' The  Waterman.*  and  *' The 
Ooblar.'  1774  :•  *  The  Quaker.'  and 
•The  Two  Mken.*  1776 j  •'The 
Seradlo.'  *  The  Blackamoor,'  •*  The 
Metamorphoeea.'  «  'The  Bazor 
Grinder.'  •  '  To^  Tea,  or.  The 
rriendlyTara.*  ''The  Old  Woman 
or  Eighty.'  •'The  Mad  Doctor, 


OUtten,*  ITW;  •'Poor  Vnkan.' 
•'Bon  and  OoUn.'  •'The  Wires 
Bereo«ed.'  • '  Annette  and  LaUn,' 
and  • 'The Milkmaid.'  1778;  'Ply- 
mouth In  an  Uproar.*  •  TheChel- 
lea  Pewdoner.'  * '  The  Minor.'  and 
•'The  Touchstone.'  177*:  •'The 
flhepherdess  of  the  Alps.'  •'Har- 
lequin freemason.*  and  •'The 
Islanden.*  I780t  •'Jupiter  and 
Alcmena,*  ITSlt  •'Hone  so  blind 
as  those  who  wont  see.*  17»: 
•*  The  Barrier  of  Parnassus,' •' The 
Graces,' •' The  Saloon.' •' Manda* 
rlna.  or.  The  Befoaal  of  Harlequin.* 
•*  The  Und  of  Simplicity,' •' Hm 
Passlom,*  •' The  Statue,*  •' (Sump 
and  Cuddea.'  •'The  Benevolent 
Tar.'  •'  The  Begloas  of  AooomiAlsb- 


•' The  Oestus,*  ••  Pandora,*  ••  The 
Lone  jOdds,*  and  'Harlequin  the 
Phantom  of  a  Day'  (all  for  the 
Royal  ClreiM).  170  and  17M  :•' Li- 
berty Hall,'  1786 :  '  Harrest  Home.' 
17K7;  •'A  Loyal  KAuion.*  ITVT; 
and  • 'Bauiah  HeweM,' 17W. 


•  "She  b  mad  fora  Husband.'  •  Ung- 
laod  against  Italy.'  • '  The  Fortune 

His  table  entertainments 

Land*!  End.*  and  *Tom  WllUns.' 


'The  Oake  House.*  1800 1 
Frisk.'  1801;  'Most  Totes.'  1808; 
'New  Tear's  Gifts.' '  Britons,  strike 
home,*  *  Heads  and  TaOs,*  '  The 
FtiJie.*  'Datchet  Mead.' '  The  Pro- 
Bent  Day ' 


'The  Whim  of  the  Moment,' and 
'The  Oddities.' 1780:  'The  Wags. 
1790;  'Private  Theatricals,'  1791: 
"The  Quizses,' 1792 : '  Oastles  in  the 
Air.'  17B8:    'Great  News,*  I7M: 
'  wni  of  the  Wl^>,' and  '  Christmas 
Gambols.*    17M;    'The    General  fesslonal  Volunteers.' 
Bleotloo,'17W; 'The  8phlnz.*and'and  'Commodore 
'Valentine's Day.*  1797:  *Kit« and. tween  1808 and  1806b 
Queen,*  1798;  'A   Tour   to   the 

Besides  these  Dibdin  was  author  of  *The 
Gipsies/  a  oomic  opera  for  which  Dr.  Arnold 
composed  the  music,  *  The  HArmonic  Preceptor,* 
a  didactic  poem,  1804,  'The  Musical  Mentor,' 
'Music  Epitomised,'  and  a  few  novels  and 
miscellaneous  works.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIBDIN,  Henbt  Edwabd,  the  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Dibdin  the  younger,  was  bom  in  the 
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'Dibdins*  house,*  Sadler's  Wells,  Sept.  8,  1813. 
He  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  music  from 
his  eldest  sister,  Maiy  Anne,  afbrawarda  Mrs. 
Tonna,  an  excellent  harpist,  pupil  of  ChaQooer 
and  Boohsa.  He  subsequently  studied  the  harp 
under  Bochsa,  and  also  became  profident  on  the 
oigan  and  violin.  Early  in  1853  Dibdin  went 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  established  himaelf  as 
a  teacher.  He  died  May  6,  1866.  Dibdin  com- 
posed a  few  psalm  tunes  and  some  pieces  for  the 
organ  and  pianoforte,  but  he  is  best  known  as 
the  compiler  of '  The  Standard  Psalm  Tune  Book,* 
the  laigest  and  most  authentic  collection  of  psalm 
tunes  ever  published,  the  contents  being  mainly 
derived  from  ancient  psalters.  Besides  his  attain- 
ments as  a  mijsician  Dibdin  possessed  considerable 
skiU  as  a  painter  and  iUummator.        [W.H. H.] 

DICKONS,  Mb8.,  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
named  Poole,  was  bom  in  London  about  1 7  70.  Her 
musical  talent  was  early  developed.  She  became  a 
pupil  of  Rannini,  and  in  1 787  appeared  at  Yaux- 
hall  Gardens  as  a  singer.  Her  progress  was  rapid, 
and  she  became  engaged  at  the  Conoert  of  An- 
cient Music  and  other  concerts.  On  Oct.  9, 1 703, 
she  made  her  appearance  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  Ophelia  in  '  Hamlet.*  She  next  sang 
in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  KnglaiKJ, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  with  great  success.  She 
was  subsequently  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
where  she  performed  the  Countess  in  Mozart's 
'Nozze  di  Figaro'  to  the  Susanna  of  Mme. 
Catalani.  She  afterwards  sang  at  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre.  In  1816  sh^  was  engaged  at  the 
Italian  Opera  at  Paris.  From  thence  she  went 
to  Italy.  On  her  return  to  England  she  was 
again  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where  she  ap- 
peared Oct.  1 3, 1818  as  Bosina  in  Bishop's  adapta- 
tion  of  Rossini's  '  Barber  of  Seville.'  In  a  2  she 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  reUnquish  her 
profession.    She  died  May  4,  1833.     [W.H.H.] 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.  Hie  oldest 
known  work  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  learned 
Flemish  musician  Jean  Tinctor,  entitled  '  Termi- 
noram  musicae  Diffinitorium,'  15  sheets,  4to, 
undated,  but  in  all  probability  printed  with  the 
type  of  Gerard  de  Flandre,  and  published  in 
1 4  74.  The  original  is  extremely  rare,  but  Forkel 
has  reprinted  it  in  his '  AUffememe  litteratur  der 
Musik,*  and  thus  placed  it  within  the  readi  of 
students.  The  'Glossarium'  of  Du  Cange  also 
includes  many  musical  terms  and  explanations  use- 
ful to  historians  of  music.  Musical  arch»(dofi;ists 
will  further  do  wdl  to  consult  Manage — ^whose 
'  Dictionnaire  ^ymologique  de  la  langue  Vnn- 
coise'  appeared  in  1650 — and  the  '  Dictioonaire 
Universel'  (Rotterdam,  1690)  of  Fureti^re,  after- 
wards remodelled  by  Basnage  (the  Hague,  1 701). 
These  works  are  often  overiooked,  and  the  credit 
of  having  written  the  two  oldest  dictionaries  of 
music  is  generally  assigned  to  Janowka  and 
theAbb4S4bastiendeBro6sard.  The  Byhemian 
organist  wrote  in  Latin,  and  his  'CUvis  ad 
thesaurum  magoae  artis musicae'  (Prague,  i7oi) 
was  unknown  to  Brossard  when  he  published  his 
'Dictionnaire  de  Musique'  ^Ballard,  Paris  1703). 
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Taking  into  aooount  the  enormooB  difficulties 
under  which  they  laboured,  both  angora  are 
deserving  of  great  praiie  for  works  so  eminently 
useful  to  students  of  musical  terminology. 
Amongst  their  imitators  may  be  named  Wal- 
them,  Grassineau,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Wal- 
them*s  work,  'Ahe  und  neue  musikalische 
Bibliothek,  oder  musikalischee  Lexicon,*  was 
originally  published  at  Weimar,  but  the  second 
edition  (Ldipsic,  1732)  is  the  important  one. 
In  it  he  so  ftir  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by 
Brossard  at  the  end  of  his  dictionary,  that  his 
work  forms  a  kind  of  complement  to  that. 
In  his  'Musical  Dictionary'  (London,  1740, 
I  YoL  8vo.;  and  ed.  1769)  James  Grassineau 
has  made  ample  use  of  Brossard's  definidims  and 
examples ;  but  his  work  is  much  more  complete, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  music  of  the  ancients  and 
on  musical  instruments  evince  much  reading, 
and  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
J.  J.  Rousseau  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  de  Musique* 
(Geneva,  1767)  also  utilised  the  labours  of  Bros- 
sard, especaally  with  regard  to  ancient  music; 
but  it  is  to  his  literary  ability  rather  than  to  his 
elevated  views  on  esthetics  that  the  enormous 
success  of  his  dictionary  is  due.  Not  only  was  it 
translated  into  sevend  languages,  but  it  was 
imitated  by  Meude-Monpas  (Paris,  1788)  and  by 
R^vaan  (Amsterdam,  1 795),  only  half  of  whose 
'  Musikaal  Kunst  Woorden-book*  was  ever  pub^ 
Ushed.  Roussean*s  influence  may  be  traced  also 
in  the  'Dictionnaire  de  Musique*  contained  in 
the '  Encyolop^o  M^thodique.*  That  enormous 
mass  of  undigested  material  forms  two  huge  4to. 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  (1791)  was  compiled 
under  the  superintendence  of  Framerv  and  Gin- 
guen^,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Aw6  Feytou 
and  of  Surremain  de  Missery,  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  second  (18 18)  edited  by  Momigny,  whose 
theories  were  not  only  erroneous  but  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  first  volume.  In  spite  however 
of  its  contradictions  and  errors,  both  scientific 
and  chronological,  a  judicious  historian  may  still 
find  useful  materials  in  this  dictionary. 

Whilst  Rousseau's  writings  were  exciting  end- 
less discussions  among  French  musicians,  the 
labours  of  €^ber  and  Forkel  in  G^ermany  were 
marking  a  new  era  in  the  literature  of  music. 
By  his  ^story  (Allg.  G^eschichte  der  Musik, 
Leipsio  1 788-1801)  Forkel  did  as  much  for  the 
musicians  of  Europe  as  Bumev  and  Hawkins 
had  in  all  probabiUty  done  for  him.  His  influ- 
ence mav  be  recognised  in  Eloch's  'Musikalisches 
Lexicon^  (Frankfort  1803).  a  work  m  all  respects 
superior  to  that  of  G.  F.  Wolf  (Halle  1787). 
Koch  also  published  his  '  Kursgefasstes  Hand- 
worterbuch  der  Musik*  (Leipsic  1807),  a  work 
distinct  from  his  Lexicon,  but  quite  as  useful  and 
meritorious.  But  the  happy  influence  of  Forkel 
is  more  espedallY  evident  in  the  biographical 
work  of  G^ber, '  N^eues  historisch-biographisches 
Lexicon  der  TonkUnstler*  (Leipzig,  1813-14,  4 
vols.)  a  w(»:k  in  every  way  a  great  improvement 
on  his  first  edition  (Leipzig,  1790-93,  3  ycHm.), 
AiUiough  incomplete  without  it,  owing  to  his 
habit  of  referring  back.    G^ber  was  ^  model 
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for  the  'Dictionnaire  historique  dee  musiciens* 
of  Choron  and  FayoUe  (Paris,  i8io-ii),  the  first 
book  of  the  kind  published  in  France,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  excellent  Introduction,  by  Choron, 
of  which  F4tis  in  his  turn  has  made  good 
use. 

In  Italy  the  Abb^  GianeUi  was  the  author  of  the 
first  dictionary  of  music  printed  in  Italian  (Venice 
1801,  3nd  ed.  1830) ;  but  his  book  has  been  en* 
tirely  superseded  by  the  'Dizionario  e  BibUo- 
grafia  della  Musica*  of  Dr.  Lichtenthal,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  which  are  devoted  to  music 
proper,  while  the  last  two  contain  an  historical 
and  critical  catalogpie.  which  has  been  largely 
utilised  by  F^tis.  Lichtenthal  doubtless  took 
many  of  his  materials  from  Forkel  and  Grerber, 
but  his  work  shows  a  marked  advance  upon 
those  of  Koch  and  Rousseau  in  the  definitions 
of  words,  the  descriptions  of  instruments,  and 
the  historical  articles.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Mondo  (Paris  1831,'  3  vols.  8vo.). 
The '  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  modeme*  of  CastU 
Blaze  (Paris  1831  30d  ed.  1825,  3  vols.),  in  part 
copied  from  that  of  Rousseau,  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  success  from  the  position  of  its  author 
and  its  animated  style;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
equal  either  in  extent  or  accuracy  to  Lichtenthal^s 
work.  Partly  founded  on  a  similar  model  is  the 
*  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  d*apr^  les  th^oridens, 
historiens,  et  critiques  les  plus  odlbbres*  (1844 ; 
5th  ed.  73)  by  MM.  Marie  et  L^on  Escudier, 
a  compilation,  as  its  title  indicates,  but  contain- 
ing much  useful  information  in  a  small  space, 
especially  on  ancient  musical  instruments  and  on 
contemporaneous  matters.  Jos.  d*Ortigue,  on  the 
other  hand,  opened  up  a  new  line  in  his  'Dic- 
tionnaire liturgique,  historique,  et  th^orique  de 
Plain-chant  et  de  Musique  a^lise  .  .  . '  (Paris 
1854  <^^  ^)>  (^  interesting  nod  valuable  work 
written  firom  the  point  of  view  of  an  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic.  It  has  the  merit  of  quoting 
distinctly  all  the  sources  from  which  the  author 
derived  his  information,  and  of  mentioning  by 
name  all  those  who  asristed  him;  and  for  the 
special  branch  of  which  it  treats  this  dictionary 
is  hitherto  without  a  rival. 

The  'Biographic  universelle  dee  Musiciens,' 
by  the  late  F.  J.  F^tis,  is  hitherto  equally 
unrivalled.  The  first  edition  (Paris  and  Brussels, 
1855-44),  ^  ^  ^<^^*  ^'^^•f  double  columns,  contains 
a  long  and  admirable  introduction,  not  republished 
in  the  second  edition.  That  edition  (Paris, 
1860-65),  also  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  though  a  great 
advance  on  the  former  one,  is  still  very  imperfect. 
It  swarms  with  inaccurate  dates ;  its  blunders, 
especially  in  regard  to  English  musicians,  are 
often  ludicrous;  it  0(mtains  many  biographies 
evidently  written  to  order ;  and  its  author,  while 
severely  criticising  his  victims,  has  an  u^ly  knack 
of  borrowing  from  them  at  the  same  time :  but 
his  labour  and  spirit  were  prodigious,  he  is 
always  readable  and  often  impartial,  and  while 
he  developes  a  shrewd  and  even  philosophic 
critical  faculty,  he  has  the  art  of  expressing  his 
judgment  with  great  clearness.  The  misfortune 
of  biographical  £ationarieB  is  that  they  are  never 
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complete,  and  ft  sapplement  to  Fetis  is  on  the 
point  of  publication. 

Whilst  the  French  authors  were  writing  their 
dictionaries,  either  on  Rousseau's  plan  or  were 
following  the  lead  of  Choron,  F^tis,  and 
d'Ortigue,  by  enlarging  their  sphere  beyond 
that  of  musical  terminology,  the  tendency  in 
Germany  was  to  include  in  dictionaries  not  only 
all  that  concerns  the  technical  part  of  music,  but 
the  biography  of  musicians,  and  the  philosophy, 
literature,  and  bibliography  of  the  art.  Gustav 
Schilling  therefore  justly  entitles  his  dictionary 
'  Encyclop&die  der  gesammten  musikalischen 
Wissenschafben,  oder  universal  Lexicon  der  Ton* 
kunst'  (Stuttgairt  1835-38,  7  vols.  8vo.).  In  this 
work  biograpl^y  holds  an  important  place,  but 
the  other  departments  are  treated  with  equal 
skill  and  research,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  pre- 
cious depository  of  information,  and  is  a  notable 
advance  on  all  previous  works  of  the  kind  in 
other  countries.  Gassner,  in  his  '  Universal  Lex- 
icon der  Tonkunst*  (Stuttgart  1849,  I  vol.),  and 
Bemsdorf,  in  his  'Neues  tmiversal  Lexicon  der 
Tonkunst/  in  continuation  of  Schladebach  (Dres- 
den and  Offenbach  1856-61,  3  vols.),  have 
obviously  made  considerable  use  of  Schilling,  and 
both  works  have  a  well-merited  reputation. 
Koch*s  'Lexicon*  has  been  re-edited  by  Dommer 
(Heidelberg  1865),  and  Oscar  Paul  has  published 
a  useful  'Handlexicon  der  Tonkunst*  (Leipsic 
1873),  in  which  condensation  is  carried  to  its 
utmost  limit.  But  of  all  the  German  works 
which  have  followed  Schilling  the  most  important 
and  deserving  of  mention  is  the  Musikalisches 
Conversations-Lexicon,  edited  by  Mendel,  and 
since  his  unfortunate  death  by  Beissmann 
(Berlin,  1870  etc.),  of  which  7  vols,  have  already 
appeared,  carrying  the  work  down  to  •  Paisiello.' 
There  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  some  of  the 
articles,  a  cumbrousnees  of  style  and  an  oc- 
casional iq)pearanoe  of  bias,  but  the  staff  of 
writers  is  unequalled  for  eminence  and  number, 
and  there  is  much  in  their  essays  which  has 
never  been  collected  before  and  which  is  highly 
valuable.  In  dictionaries  however  one  work  can 
never  supersede  another,  and  perfect  information 
is  only  to  be  got  by  consulting  aUL 

Space  compels  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
mere  mention  of  such  works  as  the  Swedish 
dictionary  of  Envalson  (Stockholm  1803);  the 
illustrated  dictionary  of  Soullier  (Paris  1855); 
and  the  Spanish  dictionaries  of  Meldor  (Lcxnda 
J  859)  and  Parada  (Madrid  1868).  Besides  mu- 
sical lexicons  properly  so  called  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Encyclopedias  and  Dictionaries  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  which  contain  important  articles 
on  music  and  musical  terms.  Amongst  these 
may  be  cited  the  *  Encyclop^e '  of  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert  (Paris  1751-80,  35  vols.) ;  the  'All- 
gemeine  Theorie  der  schonen  KUnste'  (Leipsic 
1 773),  by  Solzer,  of  which  Millin  has  made  great 
use  in  his  ' Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts*  (Paris 
1 806) ;  the  '  Allgemeine  Encyclopacjie  der  Wis- 
senschaften  und  Kunste*  (Leipsic  1618-47),  by 
Ersch  and  Gruber,  an  enormous  collection,  con- 
taining many  remarkable  articles  on  music ;  and 
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the  '  Dictionnaire  de  TAcad&nie  des  Beaux  Arts,* 
begim  in  1858,  of  which  the  3rd  vol.  (1869-75) 
concludes  with  the  words  'Choeur,'  'Choral,'  and 
*  Chor^que.'  It  contains  new  and  striking  arti- 
cles by  Hal^vy,  Henri  R^ber,  and  other  eminent 
musicians. 

In  England,  among  cyclopsdiaa,  the  earliest 
place  is  held  by  that  of  Bees  (1819),  the  musical 
articles  in  which  were  written  by  the  eminent 
Dr.  Bumey.  In  the  new  issue  of  the  Encydo- 
peedia  Britannica  (begun  1875)  the  musical 
articles — restricted  in  number — are  written  by 
Dr.  Franz  Hueffer.  Chambers^s  Cyclopsedia 
(1741-53  or  1778-91)  on  a  smaller,  and  Briuide^s 
Dictionary  (184a ;  3rd  ed.  1853)  on  a  still  smaller 
scale,  contain  gDod  articles  on  musical  topics,  the 
former  including  the  leading  biographies.  The 
Dictionaries  are  few  and  unimportant : — Graasi- 
neau  (1740),  Busby  (1786),  Jousse  (1829),  Wil- 
son, or  Hamilton's  aiul  £[iles*s  Dictionaries  of 
Musical  Terms — each  a  small  8vo.  yolume — are 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  this  department 
luks  been  too  long  filled  in  England.  A  great 
advance  has  been  recently  made  in  ihe  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Musical  Terms  *  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  (i  voL  8vo.,  Noveflo 
1876),  though  even  that  leaves  sometMng  to  be 
desired.  As  regards  biography,  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Musicians'  (a  vols.  8vo.,  i8aa  and  37),  though 
good  in  intention,  is  imperfectly  carried  out. 

An  excellent  work  for  its  date  and  its  intention 
is  the  *  CXunplete  Encyclopaedia  of  Music '  by  John 
W.  Moore  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  185  a),  a  large  8vo. 
volume  of  1000  pages,  oonstructed  on  a  popular 
basis,  and  which  would  be  more  valuable  if  it 
were  corrected  and  modified  to  date.  [G.C.] 

DIESIS,  from  the  Greek  S/catt  which  means 
division,  and  was  the  name  given  to  quarter  tones 
in  their  S3r8tem.  Aristotle  takes  it  as  the  unit 
of  musical  tones,  the  last  subdivision  of  intervals. 
In  modem  acoustics  it  means  the  interval  which 
results  from  the  two  sounds  which  are  arrived  at 
by  tuning  up  3  perfect  thirds  and  an  octave, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  a 
major  or  diatonic  semitone,  and  a  minor  or  chro- 
matic semitone,  the  ratio  of  their  vibrations 
being  135  :  laS.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Enharmonic  Diesis,  enharmonic  bemg  the  word 
which  is  applied  to  intervals  less  than  a  semitone. 

JHdse  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  as  their 
term  for  sharp.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIEUPART,  Charles,  a  native  of  France, 
who  came  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 7th  century,  was  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin 
and  harpsichord.  In  1707  he  was  associated 
with  Clayton  and  Haym  in  introducing  trans- 
lations of  Italian  operas  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
[Clayton.]  After  the  discontinuance  of  those 
operas  and  the  failure  of  their  subsequent  con- 
cert speculation,  Dieupart  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  teaching  the  harpsichord,  and  for  seme 
time  with  considerable  success,  but  towards  tbe 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  acquired  low  habits, 
and  fr^uented  alehouses,  where  he  entertained 
the  company  by  his  fine  performance  of  CorellTs 
violin  solos.     He  died  in  necessitous  circum* 
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stances,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year 
1 740.  He  published  'Six  Suittes  de  Clavessin, 
divis^es  en  Ouvertures,  Allemandes,  Courantes, 
Sarabandee,  Gavottes,  Minuets,  Bondeaux,  et 
Gigues,  compoB^es  et  mises  en  ConcSert  pour  un 
Violin  et  Flute,  aveo  one  Basse  de  Viole  et  un 
Aichilut.'  [W.H.H.] 

DI  GIOVANNI,  a  very  useftil  Italian  second 
tenor  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  18 18 
and  subsequent  yean.  In  i8ai  he  received  a 
salary  of  £  1 2  7  from  Ebers,  which  was  increased  in 
ib22  and  23to£i8o.  In  the  latter  year  he  played 
Serano  in  'La  Donna  del  Lago* ;  and  continued 
to  play  similar  parts  as  late  as  1827.         [J.  M.] 

DIGITORIUM.  An  apparatus  f^r  exercising 
and  strengthening  the  fingers,  intended  especially 
for  the  use  of  pianists,  but  claimed  by  its  inventor, 
Myer  Marks,  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  who 
require  flexible  and  well-trained  fingers. 

It  consists  of  a  small  box  about  six  inches 
square,  provided  with  five  keysS  fitted  with 
strongly  resisting  springs,  upon  which  keys  such 
exercises  as  the  five-finger  exercises  to  be  found 
in  every  Pianoforte  Sdiool  are  to  be  practised. 
In  addition,  there  are  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  box  certain  appliances  for  stretching  the 
fingers,  and  a  support  for  the  wrist. 

The  idea  of  sparing  the  ears  of  pianoforte 
students,  and  those  who  may  be  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, by  the  use  of  dumb  keyboards  is  by  no 
means  new,  either  here  or  abroad.  Great  com- 
posers in  boyhood,  practising  under  difficulties, 
have  been  ^educed  to  muffling  the  wires  that 
they  might  practise  unheard.  It  is  difficult  how- 
ever to  say  when  the  first  'dumb-piano'  was 
manu&ctured.  In  1847  a. long  article  appeared 
in  the  '  Allgemeine  MusikaHsche  Zeitung  *  cen- 
suring the  employment  of  the  dumb  piano,  and 
Schumann  in  his  '  Musikalische  Haus-  und  Le- 
bensregeln*  says,  'There  have  been  invented 
so-called  dumb  keyboards;  try  them  for  a 
while,  that  you  may  discover  them  to  be  of 
no  value.  One  cannot  learn  to  speak  from  the 
dumb.*  Though  this  may  be  incontrovertible 
the  question  is  worth  consideration,  whether  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers  may  not  be  increased  in 
speed  and  endurance  (two  essential  qualities 
in  pianoforte  playing),  by  a  suitable  course  of 
properly  regulated  gymnastic  exerdses,  just  as 
the  other  muscles '^  the  body  are  trained  for 
running,  rowing,  etc. 

That  considerable  muscular  power  is  required 
in  pianoforte  playing  at  the  present  day,  will 
be  seen  fin>m  the  foUowing  table  of  resistances, 
the  one  set  being  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
recent  concert  grand  pianos,  and  the  other  frx)m  a 
grand  made  in  181 7,  both  by  Messrs.  Broadwood 
and  Sons*. 

Lowest  C.       Middle  C.      Higliert  0. 
1817        afoz.  3}oz.  i|oz. 

1877        4<^  Sio'*  3|oz. 

1  msttorlinu  are  eeoudoiwlly  nad«  of  gmtor  eompaai,  with  blaek 
fend  whiM  ken.  the  ordliiMT  digttoriam  having  only  white  keys. 

'  It  wIU  bo  Men  that  the  amount  of  resistance  is  not  equal  throngh- 
OQt  the  kej-board.  and  that  the  lea  hand,  althoa^  the  weaker,  haa 
ihagr«at«tt  roilstance  to  OT«rc<nae> 
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The  resistance  offered  by  the  Digitorium  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  above  numbers ;  it  is  manu- 
fitctured  in  three  different  degrees  of  strength, 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  touch  being  no 
less  than  la  ounces.  On  this  account,  and  also 
because  the  resistance  is  obtained  by  metal 
springs,  instead  of  by  weights  at  the  further 
^id  of  the  lever  (as  in  the  old  dumb  pianos), 
the  touch  of  the  digitorium  does  not  in  the  least 
resemble  that  of  the  pianoforte,  but  rather  a 
heavily  weighted  organ-touch,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  gymnastic  ap- 
paratus, and  bv  no  means  as  a  iubsiitule  for  the 
pianoforte  in  the  practice  of  exercises. 

The  question  of  finger  gymnastics  has  received 
very  full  consideration  from  Mr.  E.  Ward 
Jaduon,  in  a  work  entitled  'Gymnastics  for  the 
Fingers  and  Wrist*  (London,  Metzler  and  Co, 
1874),  in  which  he  quotes  opinions  in  &vour  of 
his  system  of  exercises,  not  only  from  musicians, 
but  fit)m  very  eminent  surgeons.  (.F.T.j 

DIGNUM,  Chables,  son  of  a  master  tailor, 
was  bom  at  Botherhithe  in  1765.  His  father, 
being  a  Boman  Catholic,  placed  him  when  a  boy 
in  the  choir  of  the  Sardiman  ambassador's  chapel 
in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  his 
fine  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Samuel 
Webbe,  the  glee  composer,  then  organist  there, 
who  undertook  to  instruct  him.  On  leaving  the 
choir  he  had  no  idea  of  pursuing  music  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  was  rather  solicitous  of  being  sent  to 
Douay  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood.  His 
father's  pecuniary  embarrassments  however  and 
other  circumstances  prevented  it.  He  decided  on 
adoptingthe  profession  of  music,  and  articled  him- 
self to  Thomas  Linley  for  seven  years.  Linley 
bestowed  the  utmost  attention  on  his  pupil,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  sing  in  public  until  his 
powers  were  sufficiently  matured.  In  1784  Dig- 
num  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Young  Mesulows  in  '  Love  in  a  V  il* 
lage,'  and,  although  his  figure  was  somewhat 
unsuited  to  the  part,  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
his  judicious  singing  secured  him  a  fiskvourable 
reception.  He  next  appeared  as  the  hero  in 
Michael  Ame*s  'Oymon/  and  fully  established 
himself  in  public  favour.  In  1787,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Charles  Bannister  to  the  Eoyalty  Theatre;, 
Dignum  succeeded  to  a  cast  of  characters  better 
suited  to  his  person  and  voice.  In  96  he  gained 
much  credit  by  his  performance  of  Crop  the 
miller,  in  Storace*s  'No  song  no  supper,*  of 
which  he  was  the  original  representative.  After 
singing  at  the  theatres,  at  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
and  at  oonoerts  for  several  years,  he  retired  in 
easy  circumstances.  He  died  March  39,  1827. 
Dignum  composed  several  ballads.  He  published 
a  volume  of  songs,  duets,  and  glees,  composed 
and  adapted  by  himself,  to  which  an  engraved 
portrait  of  him  is  prefixed.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIMINISHED  INTERVALS  are  such  as 
are  either  less  than  perfect  or  less  than  minor  by 
one  semitobe.  Thus  (a)  being  a  perfect  fifth, 
(6)  is  a  diminished  fifth ;  and  (c)  being  a  perfect 
fourth,  {d)  is  a  diminished  fourth : — 
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(^)        (<>)        (0 


Theee  are  both  of  diioordant  nature,  the  dimin- 
ished fourth  always  so ;  but  if  a  major  sixth  be 
added  below  the  bass  note  of  the  dimmished  fifth 
it  is  considered  to  modify  the  disoordance  so  far 
astoadmitof  its  being  used  as  a  concord.  This 
rule  is  of  old  standing,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  chord  diatonically,  as  (e)  in 
the  key  of  C,  which  was  admitted  in  the  strict 
old  style  where  discords  were  excluded.  Of  in- 
tervals  which  are  changeable  into  major  or  minor 
the  diminished  seventh  is  the  commonest,  (/), 
which  is  a  semitone  less  than  the  ordinary  minor 
seventh  (g),  according  to  the  rule  above  given. 
The  complete  chokl,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  that  of  the  *  diminished  seventh,*  {h\  is 
properly  speaking  an  inversion  of  a  chord  of  the 
minor  ninth,  (i).  It  occurs  with  remarkable 
_^         (/)  (^)         (A)  (0 


frequency  in  modem  music,  part  of  its  {popularity 
no  doubt  arising  from  the  singular  facihtieB  for 
modulation  which  it  affords.  For  the  notes  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  any  one  of  them  can  be  chosen 
at  will  to  stand  as  mmor  ninth  to  the  root  which 
is  understood.  Thus  the  above  chord  might  be 
written  in  either  of  the  following  ways — 


in  which  Db,  Fb,  and  G  are  respectively  the 
minor  ninths  to  C,  £b,  and  F|,  the  absent  root 
notes,  and  could  pass  into  as  many  different  keys 
as  those  root  notes  could  serve,  either  as  domi- 
nant, tonic  or  supertonic.  [See  Ceasqe,  Mo- 
j>cn:iATiON.] 

The  chord  of  the  diminished  third,  as  (Jb),  oc- 
curs in  music  as  the  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the 
augmented  sixth,  as  {I).  It  has  such  a  strongly 
(*) (0 


marked  bharaoter  of  its  own  that  great  composers 
seem  agreed  to  reserve  it  for  special  occasions. 
Bach  uses  it  with  powerful  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  '  Crudfixus*  in  his  B  minor  Mass,  and  Bee- 
thoven in  the  chorus  to  the  same  words  in  his 
<  Missa  Solennis.*  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIMINUENDO.  Lessening  the  tone  from 
loud  to  soft;  employed  indiscriminately  with 
decreecendo.  Expressed  by  dim.  or  dimm.,  and 
by  the  sign  1^!^=*-. 

DIMINUTION,  in  Counteri>oint,  is  the  re- 
petition of  a  subject  or  figure  in  notes  of  less 
yaloe  than  In  its  original  statement^  as^ 


DISCORD. 

It  is  a  device  almost  confined  to  mu^  of  a  con- 
trapuntal character,  such  as  fugues  and  canons, 
and  is  not  of  as  frequent  occurrence  as  augmenta- 
tion, which  is  its  converse.  There  is  an  example 
in  Handel's  'chorus  '  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  * 
in  the  Messiah;  in  Bach*s  weU-luiown  fugue 
in  E,  No.  35  in  the  * Wohltemperirte  Clavier'; 
and  in  the  Overture  to  the  Meistersinger  by 
Wagner.  [C.H.H,P.] 

DINORAH.  The  original  and  Italian  title 
of  Meyerbeer*s  opera  which  was  brought  out  in 
Paris  (Op^ra  Comique,  April  4,  1859)  as  'Le 
Pardon  de  Ploermel* — Gabel  as  Dinorah.  Di- 
norah  was  produced,  with  recitatives  by  Me3rer- 
beer,  and  under  his  own  direction,  at  Covent 
Garden  July  36,  1859,  in  3  acts,  with  Midan 
Oarvalho  as  the  heroine ;  and  in  English  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  at  Drury  Lfuie  by  Pyne 
and  Harrison. 

DIRECT.  A  mark  (tv)  to  be  found  in  music 
up  to  the  present  century  at  the  end  of  a  page, 
and  even  of  a  line,  to  warn  the  performer  of  vie 
note  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  paffe  or  line, 
like  the  catchword  at  the  foot  of  a  paffe, 
fOTmerly  universal,  and  still  retained  in  uie 
Qu«ter^  Bags^  -  lndicte.thM  the  first 
Thus  ^b  P  I^H  I  Ti^oie  of  the  next  line 
ly       W^    '  will  be  G. 

DIRECT  MOTION  is  the  progressioQ  of  parts 
or  voices  in  a  similar  direction,  as^ 


As  a  matter  of  contn^untal  effect  it  is  weaker 
and  less  effective  than  Contbabt  Motion,  which 
see.  [C.fl.H.P.] 

DIS.  The  (merman  term  for  D|,  and  also, 
according  to  a  ciuious  former  Viennese  custom, 
for  Eb.  The  Eroica  Symph(my  was  announced 
at  Clement's  concert  April  7,  1805  (its  first 
performance),  and  at  Meier^s  concert,  1808,  as 
'inDis.'    De8  is  the  term  for  Db. 

DISCANT,  dii-cantui,  a  double  song;  ori- 
ginally the  melody  or  'counterpoint*  sung  with  a 
plain-song;  thence  the  upper  voice  or  leading 
melody  in  a  piece  of  part-music ;  and  thence  the 
canto,  cantus,  or  soprano  voice,  which  was  fin> 
merly — ^as  late  as  MendelsRohn,  who  used  to  saj 
=zz=  he  had  learnt  it  from  Zelter — written  in 

rthe  C  clef.    Thus  in  eariier  English  the 
word  'discant*  or  *desoant*  means  an  air : 
'And  sprightly  voice  sweet  descant  sing.' 
And  the  violin,  because  it  took  the  upper  pari 
in  the  quartet,  was  called  the  '  diskant- V idin.* 

DISCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
produces  a  certain  restless  craving  in  the  mind 
for  some  further  combination  upon  which  it  can 
rest  wiUi  satisBsbction. 

Discords  comprise  such  chords  as  contain  notes 
which  are  next  to  each  other  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  such  as  have  augmented  or  diminished 
intervals,  with  the  exception  in  the  latter  case  of 
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the  chord  of  the  6th  and  3Td  on  the  seoond  note 
of  any  key.  The  changed  combination  which 
must  follow  them  in  order  to  relieve  the  sense  of 
pain  they  produce  is  called  the  reedlation.  For 
the  various  kinds  of  discords  and  their  reso- 
Intions  see  Harmony.  [CJI.H.P.] 

DKSOLTJTO  PUNITO.  IL,  Obsia  il  don 
Giovanni.  The  full  title  of  Mozart*s  opera,  so 
well  known  by  the  latter  half  of  its  name.  [See 
Don  Gioyanni.] 

DISSONANCE  is  any  combination  of  notes 
vhich  on  being  sounded  together  produces  beats  ; 
that  Is,  an  alternate  strengthening  and  Weakening 
of  the  sound,  arising  from  the  opposition  of  the 
▼ibratians  of  either  their  prime  tones,  or  their  har- 
monics or  their  combination  tones^  which  causes 
s  painful  sensation  to  the  ear.  [O.H.H.P.] 

DITAL  HARP,  or  chromatic  harp-lute,  one 
of  the  numerous  attempts  made  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  to  improve  or  replace 
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be  guitar.    Edward  Light  appears  to  have  in- 
ented  thu  form  of  stringed  mstrtunent  about 
(c.) 


the  year  1798.    The  harp-lute  had  originally 
twelve  catgut  strings — 


but  this  notation  was  a  major  sixth  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  actual  sounds.  In  1816  the  same 
Edward  Light  took  out  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment in  this  instrument,  which  he  now  denomi- 
nated *the  British  harp-lute.'  The  patent  was 
for  the  application  of  certain  pieces  of  mechanism 
called  'ditals*  or  'thumb-keys,*  in  distinction 
from '  pedals '  or  *  foot-keys  * ;  each  dital  producing 
by  pressure  the  depression  of  a  stop-ring  or 
eye  to  draw  the  string  down  upon  a  fret  and 
thus  shorten  its  effective  length,  and  render  tiie 
pitch  more  acute.  The  most  complete  instrument 
of  this  construction  he  named  the  '  Dital  harp.* 
In  this  each  string  has  a  'dital'  to  raise  it  a 
semitone  at  pleasure.  [A.  J.  H.] 

DITTERSDORF,  Kasl  Dittebs  von— whose 
original  name  was  Dittebs— distinguished  vio- 
linist, and  prolific  composer  in  all  branches  of 
music,  but  specially  esteemed  for  his  German 
national  operas ;  horn,  at  Yiennay  Nov.  2,  1739. 
He  soon  outstripped  his  early  teachers  on  the 
violin,  Kdnig  and  Ziegler  (not  Ztlgler,  as  he 
calls  him  in  his  biography).  Ziegler  worked  his 
pupil  in  the  orchestra  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  also 
in  that  of  the  Schottenkirche.  Here  Ditters  was 
noticed  by  his  chiefs,  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion was  received  into  the  private  band  of  the 
Prince  von  Hildburghausen,  who,  being  himself 
a  man  of  high  cultivation,  looked  after  the  gen- 
eral education  of  his  young  page  (a  lad  of  11), 
and  had  him  instructed  in  composition  by  BoNNO, 
the  court-composer,  in  the  violm  by  Trani,  and  in 
foreign  languages,  fencing,  dancing,  and  riding. 
The  formation  of  his  taste  was  much  assisted  by 
hearing  Yittoria  Tesi,  who  sang  regularly  at  the 
Prince's  concerts,  and  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Gluck  and  Haydn.  When  the  Prince  dis- 
missed his  band  in  1759  he  procured  a  place  for 
Ditters  in  the  Empress's  opera,  but  wishing  to  see 
the  world  he  staited  in  1761  with  Gluck  on  a 
professional  tour  in  Italy,  where  his  playing  was 
much  admired.  Meantime  the  famous  LolU  had 
been  performing  in  Yienna  with  great  success, 
but  Dittersdorf  on  his  return  vanquished  him; 
the  general  verdict  was  'Each  has  marvellous 
execution,  but  Ditters  also  speaks  to  the  heart.' 
His  intimacy  with  Haydn  was  of  service  to  them 
both.  'Whenever  we  heard,'  says  he,  *a  new 
piece,  we  went  through  it  carefully  together, 
doing  justice  to  all  that  was  good,  and  criticis- 
ing what  was  bad  in  it' — an  impartial  course 
seldom  pursued  hj  young  composers.  In  the 
early  part  of  1704  he  went  with  Gluck  and 
Guadagni  to  Frankfort  for  the  election  and  coro- 
nation (April  3)  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  as  Eling 
of  the  Romans.  He  played  twice  at  court  with 
brilliant  success,  but  his  expectations  were  not 
otherwise  fulfilled,  and  on  his  return  to  Yienna 
the  rudeness  of  Count  Wenzel  Spork,  the  then 
manager  of  the  theatre,  made  him  gladly  accept 
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the  post  of  capellmeister  to  the  Bishop  of  Gross- 
waraein,  vice  Michael  Haydn  departed  to  Salz- 
burg. For  his  new  master  he  composed  sympho- 
nies, Tiolin-ooncertos,  string  quartets,  and  his 
first  oratorio,  '  Isaooo  figura  del  Redentore,'  to  a 
Latin  adaptation  of  Metastasio  by  the  Bishop 
himself.  He  also  started  a  small  Uieatre  in  the 
castle,  for  -which  he  wrote  several  pieces,  includ- 
ing bis  first  comic  opera,  'Amore  in  Musica.* 
But  in  69  the  Bishop  received  a  rebuke  from 
the  Empress  on  the  laxity  of  his  life,  and  dis- 
missed his  whole  band.  At  Troppau  Dittersdorf 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Oount  Schafgotsch, 
Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  who  invited  him  to 
his  estate  at  Johanntsbeig,  where  he  was  living 
in  retirement  and  disgrace.  The  versatile  mu- 
sician found  means  to  cheer  his  master's  solitude. 
He  got  together  a  band,  engaged  singers  and 
musicians,  set  up  a  theatre,  wrote  operas  and 
oratorios,  and  went  out  hunting,  all  with  equal 
zest.  In  return  for  his  services  he  was  made, 
through  the  Bishop's  influence  (in  1770),  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Spur  (a  distinction  enjoyed  by  Gluck 
and  Mozart>,  and  Amtshauptmann  of  Freiwaldau 
(1773),  and  received  a  title  of  nobility — *  Ditters 
von  Dittersdorf.'  The  oratorio  *  Davide'  and  the 
comic  opera  '  H  viaggiatore  Americano*  belong  to 
this  period,  and  it  was  while  rehearsing  them  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  Fraulein  Nicolini,  whom  he 
had  engaged  from  Vienna,  and  married  her.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Vienna  he  composed  '  Ester;'  words 
by  the  Abb^  Pintus,  for  the  concerts  (Deo.  19  and 
3i>  1773)  in  aid  of  the  widows'  fund  of  the 
Tonkttnstler  Societ&t.  Between  the  parts  he 
played  a  concerto  of  his  own,  and  so  pleased  the 
Emperor,  that  on  GsHsmann's  death  (Jan.  23, 
1774%  he  wished  to  appoint  him  oourt-capell- 
meister,  but  Dittersdorf  was  too  proud  to  apply 
for  the  post»  and  the  Eniperor  was  not  inclined 
to  offer  it  unsolicited.  'Ester'  was  repeated  be- 
fore the  09urt  in  1785 ;  'Isacco'  was  performed 
in  Vienna  (i  776) ;  and  '  Giobbe/  also  written  for 
the  Tonktinstler  Sooiet&t»  on  April  8  and  9, 
1786,  one  part  each  night,  Dittersdcnf  himself 
conducting.  In  1789  it  was  produced  in  Berlin 
with  marked  success.  On  anoUier  visit  to  Vienna, 
in  1786,  he  produoed  a  symphony  on  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  at  the  morning  concerts  in  the 
Augarten>  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
often-quoted  conversation  with  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph U  took  place.  'Der  Apotheker  und  der 
Doctor'  (July  11),  a  lively,  sound,  though  some- 
what rough  operetta,  whidi  has  kept  we  stage 
to  the  present  day;  ' Betrug  durch  Aberglauben' 
(Oct.  3,  1786)  ;  'Democrito  corretto'  (Jan.  24, 
1787)  ;  'Die  IJebe  im  Narrenhause'  (April  la), 
all  at  Vienna ;  and  '  Hieronymus  Ejiicker*  (Leo- 
poldstadt,  July  1789),  were  brilliant  successes, 
with  the  exception  of '  Democrito.*  In  the  mean- 
time things  hE^  changed  at  Johannisberg.  The 
Bishop's  band,  dismined  during  the  war,  had 
reassembled  after  the  Peace  of  Teschen,  1779. 
About  1790  Dittersdorf  was  obliged  to  attend  to 
his  duties  at  Freiwaldau,  and  during  his  absence 
his  enemies  slandered  him  to  the  Bishop.  Dit- 
tersdorf nursed  him  devotedly  during  Lis  long 
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illness,  but  on  his  death  (1795)  mm 
with  500  gulden,  a  sum  soon  exhausted  in 
visiting  the  baths  with  a  view  to  restoie  hi* 
health,  shattered  by  his  irregularities.  His  next 
asylum  was  at  the  house  of  Count  von  Stillfried 
at  Bothlhotta  in  Bohemia,  and  here,  in  spite  q( 
constant  suffering,  he  composed  operaai,  8ym> 
phonies,  and  innumerable  pianoforte  pieces,  for 
which  he  in  vain  sought  a  purchaser.  Ob 
his  death-bed  he  dictated  his  autobiogra{»hy  to 
his  son,  and  died  two  days  after  it  was  com- 
pleted, Oct.  31,1 799.  Dittersdorf  was  a  thoroaghly 
popular  composer.  He  possessed  a  real  Tein  d 
comedy,  vivacity,  and  quick  invention,  brigiit 
spontaneous  melody,  original  instrumentatiaii,  and 
breadth  in  the  *  ensembles'  and  *  finales,*  qualitiei 
which,  exercised  on  pleasing,  librettos,  made  hixa 
the  darling  of  his  contemporaries.  He  held  the 
same  position  in  Germany  that  Gr^tiy  did  ia 
France,  though  inferior  to  Gr^try  in  delicacr. 
spirituality,  and  depth  of  sentiment.  His  on- 
torios,  much  valued  in  thdr  time ;  his  symphoniea, 
in  the  style  of  Haydn,  though  inferior  to  Haydi 
in  grace  and  liveliness ;  his  violin-concertos,  string- 
quartets  (of  which  I  a  were  published  in  1866), 
duos,  'divertimenti,*  a  concerto  with  11  instru- 
ments obbligato,  masses,  motets,  and  songs — all 
contributed  to  his  £une,  and  if  they  did  not  sof 
vive  him,  were  of  moment  in  their  day.  Besidfis 
the  operas  already  named  he  composed  '  Lo  noso 
burlato *  (i  775) ;  '  La  Contadina  fedele  *  ( 1 785I ; 

*  Orpheus  der  sweite'  (i  787) ;  *  Das  rothe  K&k>-  j 
chen'(i788);  '  Der  Schiffspatron' (1780);  'Ho-i 
cus  Pocus*  (1790);  *  Das  Ge^)enst  mit  der  Tras- 1 
mel*  (1 794) ; ' (rott  Mars  oder  der  eiseme  Mann'; ' 

*  Don  Quixotte' ;  'Der  Schaoh  von  Schiras'  (ill 
1795);  'Ugolino,* grand' opera  seria*;  'Dieli^j 
tigen  Weib^  von  Windsor  ;  'Der  schdne  Herb-  j 
stag*  (all  1796);  *Der  Temengewinnst';  'Der 
Miidchen-markt' ;  *  Die  Opera  bu£b ' ;  *  Don  Con- 
baldi'  (1798)  ;  'H  Tribunale  di  Giove,*  seteoste 
(1 788)  ;  and  '  Das  Madchen  von  Cola.'  a  song  of 
Ossian's,  for  pianoforte  (1795).  Of  his  byib-j 
phonies,  'Six  Simphonies  i  8  parties*;  'lYofj 
Simphoniee  k  4  parties  obL,  etc';  and  'Sua-j 
phonie  dans  le  genre  de  cinq  nations,  etc.,*  wei» 
published  in  Paris  in  1 770.  On  the  title-page  d 
the  first  set  he  is  called  'first  violin  and  maltil 
de  musique  to  Prince  Esterhasy.*  His  antobis 
graphy  (Leipsio  1801)  forms  tiie  fbondatioo  il 
Arnold's  'Earl  von  Dittersdorf,  etc  Bildungf^raell 
far  junge  Tonktinstler'  (Erfurt  1810).   [C.F.Pj 

DIVERTIMENTO,  a  term  employed  fcr  t» 
rious  pieces  of  music 

I.  In  Mozart  it  designates  a  piece  doeely  skli 
to  a  Sebenadb  or  Cassatiok,  usually  in  6  or  ] 
movements — though  sometimes  only  4,  and  ond 
as  many  as  10 ;  indifferently  for  trio  or  quartt 
of  strings,  wind  alone,  or  wind  and  strings  mixoi 
Kochel's  Catalogue  contains  no  less  tluin  2:  ( 
such  Divertimenti.  The  following  is  the  crdi 
of  the  movements  in  one  of  them  (no.  287).-^ 
(i )  Allegro ;  (a)  Andante  grazioso  (6  variatios4 
(3)  Minuet ;  (4)  Adagio ;  (5)  Minuet ;  (6)  Ai 
dante  and  Allegro  molta  The  changes  of  k^ 
are  slight ;  in  some  there  is  no  change  at  aU. 
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s.  A  Pot-pouni  or  airangement  of  the  airs  of 
an  opera  or  other  piece  for  orchestra  or  piano. 

DIVERTISSEMENT.  A  kind  of  short  baUet, 
such  as  Taglioni*8  'Divertissement  Silesien/  some- 
times mixed  with  songs.  Also  a  pot-pourri  or 
piece  on  given  motifs^  such  as  Schubert's  *  Diver- 
tissement ^  Thongroise.*  Also  the  French  term 
for  an  entr'acte.    The  term  is  no  longer  used. 

DIVISION  VIOLIN,  THE,  the  title  of  a 
work  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  the 
£ftvonnte  vade-mecimi  of  amateur  violinists.  It 
was  the  successor  of  'The  Division  Violist'  of 
Christopher  Simpson,  first  published  in  1659. 
Both  works  consist  of  divisions,  or  variations, 
upon  a  given  theme  or  subject,  denominated  the 
'ground.'  The  earlier  work  contains  instructions 
for  performing  such  divisions  extempore,  but  the 
later  one  is  confined  to  divlRions  already  com- 
posed. These  are  often  upon  popular  song-tunes 
or  other  well-known  subjects.  The  first  edition 
of 'The  Division  Violin*  appeared  in  1684,  en- 
graved on  copper  plates,  and  a  second  part  a 
few  ^ears  later.  Both  parts  went  through  several 
editions,  the  contents  of  which  varied,  but  were 
always  derived  from  the  best  composers  of  the 
day,  amongst  whom  were  Henry  and  Daniel 
Purcell,  Davis  Mell,  John  Banister,  Solomon, 
J<^m,  and  Henry  Eccles,  G.  B.  Draghi,  Jeremiah 
Clark,  etc.  Some  pieces  by  Corelli  are  included 
in  some  of  the  later  editions.  [W.  H.  H.] 

Divisions,  in  the  musical  nomenclature  of 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  were  rapid  pas- 
sages— slow  notes  divided  into  quick  ones— as 
naturally  takes  place  in  variations  on  a  theme  or 
ground.  Hence  the  word  can  be  applied  to  quick 
consecutive  passages  like  the  long  semiquaver 
runs  in  Handel's  bravura  songs,  as : — 
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DlViTiS,  Antonius,  or  Antoikb  lb  Rtche, 
a  French  composer,  and  colleague  of  Mouton  as 
singer  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XII,  who  reigned 
from  1498  to  1 51 5.  The  following  is  a  lii^  of 
his  works  at  present  known : — (i)  A4-partma88, 
•Gaude  Barbara*  (MS.),  in  the  library  at  Cam- 
bray,  (a)  A  6-pMt  Credo  (MS.)  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Mimich.  (3)  A  mass.  *  Quem  dicunt 
homines*  (of  which  Ambros  gives  a  description 
in  his  history  of  music),  in  the  15th  book  of 
the  collection  by  Pierre  Attaignant  of  Paris. 
(4)  A  motet,  'Gloria  laus,*  in  the  xoth  book 
of  the  collection  of  ancient  motets  by  Pierre 
Attaignant  (Paris  1530)  who  has  also,  in  his 
collection  of  Magnificats  (Paris,  1534),  included 
one  bv  Divitis.  (5)  A  motet,  *  Desolatorum  conso- 
lator,^  in  4  parts,  in  the  ist  book  of  the  'Motetti 
deUa  corona '  (Petrucci,  Venice  1 5 1 4).  (6)  Many 
motets  for  3  voices  in  the  collection  *Trium 


▼ocum  cantionee  centum  D*  published  by  Petreius 
(Nuremberg  1540).  (7)  A  setting  of  the  words 
'Ista  est  spedosa,*  in  the  collection  'Bicinia 
Gallica^  Latina,  Germanica,  etc.,*  published  by 
Bhaw  (Wittenberg).  (8)  Two  chansons,  under 
the  name  Le  Riche,  in  the  collection  'dee  plus 
excellentes  chansons*  published  by  Nicolas  Duche- 
min  in  1551.  [J.R.S.B.] 

DLABACZ,  CrOTTFRiSD  JOHANK,  librarian  and 
choir-master  of  the  Premonstratensian  convent 
of  Strahov,  Prague;  bom  July  17,  1758,  died 
Feb.  4,  I  Sao.  Author  of  '  Allgem.  historisches 
Ktlnstlerlexikon  fUr  Bohmen,*  etc.  (Prague  181 5- 
18,  3  vols.);  'Versuch  eines  Verzeichniss  der 
vorzuglichsten  Tonktinstler,*  etc.  (in  Rigger's 
Statistik  von  Bohmen)— two  exact  and  valuable 
works. 

DO.  ^  The  syllable  used  in  Italy  and  England 
in  solfEong  instead  of  Ut.  It  is  said  by  F^tis  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  G.  B.  Doni,  a  learned 
Delia  Cruscan  and  writer  on  the  music  of  the 
ancients,  who  died  1669.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
'  Musico  pratioo*  of  Bononcini  (1673),  where  it  10 
said  to  be  employed  'per  essere  piii  resonante.* 

DOCTOR  OF  MTJSIO.  The  superior  degree 
in  music  conferred  by  the  English  Universitiee, 
the  inferior  one  being  thai  of  Bachelor.  These 
degrees  can  be  traced  as  fax  back  as  the  15th 
century :  an  outline  of  their  history  and  of  the 
history  of  musical  study  at  the  Umversities  has 
been  g^ven  under  the  title  Baohblob.  In  the 
ordinary  oourse  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
must  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  preoede  that  of 
Doctor  by  a  period  of  five  years ;  but  by  special 
leave  of  tiie  University  the  degrees  may  be  taken 
together,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music  has  occasionally  been  conferred  on 
musicians  of  distinction  who  had  not  graduated 
Bachelors.  At  Dublin  no  interval  of  time  is 
necessary,  and  the  degrees  may  in  all  cases  be 
taken  on  the  same  day,  other  conditions  being 
fulfilled.  Among  Oxford  Doctors  of  Music  the 
following  are  the  best  known  names: — John 
Marbeck,  1550;  John  Bull,  1586;  W.  Heather 
(founder  of  tiie  Professorship),  163a;  Ame,  1 759 ; 
Bumey,  1769;  Callcott,  1705;  Crotdh,  1799;  S. 
Wesley,  1839;  Bishop,  1854,  Haydn  received 
an  honorary  degree  on  his  visit  to  Oxford  in 
1 791,  'when  his  Symphony  in  G,  thence  called 
the  Oxford  Symphony,  was  performed.  The  same 
distinction  is  said  to  have  been  ofiered  to  Handel 
in  1733,  when  his  'Esther*  was  performed  at 
Commemoration,  and  to  have  been  refused  by 
him  with  characteristio  humour.  Cambridge 
owns  the  following  names : — Greene,  1 730 ;  Boyce^ 
1749;  Randall,  1756;  Naree,  1 76 7;  Cooke,  1775; 
Wahnisley,  1848 ;  Stemdale  Bc^ett^  1856 ;  M!ao« 
fiiiren,  1875  ;  Sullivan,  1876;  Joachim,  1877. 

During  the  last  century  there  was  no  examina- 
tion for  either  degree ;  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
candidate  to  present  an  '  exercise,*  or  composition, 
to  be  performed  in  the  Music  SchooL  Stricter 
regulations  have  been  now  established,  with  the 
view  of  giving  a  morp  genuine  character  to  these 
degrees;  and  the  fuUowing  rules  are  in  forcOt 
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At  Oxford  the  candidate  for  a  degree  of  Mm. 
Doc.  must  compose  and  send  in  to  the  Professes 
a  Tocal  composition  sectdar  or  sacred,  containing 
real  eight-part  harmony  and  good  eight-part  fiigal 
counterpoint,  with  accompaniments  n>r  a  full 
orchestra^  of  such  a  length  as  to  occupy  from 
forty  to  sixty  minutes  in  performance.  The 
exercise  having  been  approved  by  the  Professor, 
an  examination  follows,  embracing  the  following 
subjects: — Hannony;  Eight-part  counterpoint; 
Canon,  Imitation,  etc.  in  eight  parts;  Fugue; 
Form  in  composition ;  Instrumentation ;  Musical 
History:  A  critical  knowledge  of  the  scores  of 
the  standard  works  of  the  great  composers ;  and 
BO  much  of  the  science  of  Acoustics  as  relates  to 
the  theory  of  Harmony.  After  duly  passing  this 
examination  (which  is  entirely  in  writing)  the 
candidate  must  have  his  exercise  publicly  per- 
formed in  Oxford,  with  complete  band  and  chorus 
at  his  own  expense ;  and  must  deposit  the  MS. 
full-score  in  the  Library  of  the  Music  School. 
The  fees  on  takingthis  degree  amount  to  about  £ao. 
The  regulations  at  Cambridge  and  Dublin  are  al- 
mostidentical  with  those  of  Oxford,  and  theamount 
of  the  fees  much  the  same.  Degrees  in  music  are 
not  conferred  by  the  University  of  London. 

An  anomalous  power  of  creating  a  Doctor  of 
Music  by  diploma  still  vests  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  only  regulation  existing  in 
connection  with  this  stnmge  prerogative  is  that 
the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exercised  shall 
pay  £63  in  fees.  [C.  A.  F.] 

DOHLEB,  Teteodor,  of  a  Jewish  family, 
bom  April  20,  18 14,  at  Naples;  died  Feb.  21, 
1856,  at  Florence;  an  accomplished  pianist,  and 
composer  of ' salon*  music— a  vendor  of  the  sort 
of  ware  for  which  the  j^ithet  'elegant*  seems  to 
have  been  invented.  His  Fantasias,  i.  e.  operatic 
tunes  embroidered  with  arpeggios;  his  'Varia- 
tions de  concert,'  or  'de  salon' — similar  tunes 
not  necessarily  operatic,  but  bedizened  with  the 
same  cheap  embroidery;  his  'Transcriptions* — 
nondescript  tunes  bespangled  after  the  selfsame 
fiuhion;  his  'Nocturnes' — sentimental  eau  sucr^ 
made  up  of  a  tearful  tune  for  the  right  hand  prop- 
ped upon  undulating  platitudes  for  the  left,  in 
D  flat ;  his  'Etudes,*  also  'de  salon'  or  *de  concert' 
— some  small  piece  of  digital  gymnastics  with 
little  sound  and  less  sense, — are  one  and  all  of  the 
same  calibre,  reprehensible  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  and  lacking  even  that  quaintness  or 
eccentricity  which  might  ultimately  daim  a  nook 
in  some  collection  of  musical  hriC'^d'hrac.  Dohler 
was  an  infant  phenomenon,  and  as  such  the  pupil 
of  Benedict,  then  resident  at  Naples.  In  1829 
he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  became  Carl  Czemy  s 
pupil.  From  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  34, 
he  went  to  Naples,  Paris,  and  London — then 
travelled  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Russia — ^as  a  successful  fashionable  virtuoso.  He 
died  of  a  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
troubled  him  for  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life. 
His  works,  if  works  they  can  be  called,  reach  as 
far  as  opus  75.  [E.  D.] 

DOLBY,   Charlotte.     See   Sainton,  Ma- 
dams, i 


DON  QUIXOTE. 

DOLCE,  i.e.  sweetly ;  a  sign  usnaHj  1 
panied  by  piano,  softly — p  dol.,  and  implying  that 
a  sweet  melodious  feeling  is  to  be  put  into  the 
phrase.  Beethoven  (op.  59,  no.  i)  has  ntf  e  dolot ; 
and  Schumann  begins  the  Finale  of  his  Eb  Sym- 
phony with  /  dolce,  which  is  difficult  to  realiae. 

DOMINANT  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  5tb 
note  of  the  scale  of  any  key  counting  upwards. 
Thus  G  is  the  dominant  in  the  key  of  C,  F  io 
that  of  Bb,  and  F|  in  that  of  B.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  key  of  a  passage  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished for  certain  tmless  some  chord  in  it 
has  this  note  for  root ;  for  which  reason  alao  it  is 
called  in  German  '  Der  herrschende  Ton.'  The 
dominant  plays  a  most  important  part  in  ca- 
dences, in  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  k^ 
should  be  strongly  marked ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  point  of  rest  in  the  imperfect  cadenoe  or 
half  close,  and  the  point  of  departure  to  the  tonic 
in  the  perfect  cadence  or  full  close.  [Modes.] 

It  also  marks  the  division  of  the  scale  into  two 
parts;  as  in  fugues,  in  which  if  a  subject 
commences  with  the  tonic  its  answer  oommenceB 
with  the  dominant,  and  vice  versiL  In  the 
sonata  form  it  used  to  be  almost  invariable  for 
the  second  subject  to  be  in  the  key  of  ^e 
dominant,  except  when  the  movement  was  in 
a  minor  key,  in  which  case  it  was  optional  for 
that  part  of  the  movement  to  be  in  the  relative 
major.  In  lighter  and  simpler  kinds  of  com- 
position the  lutrmonic  basis  of  the  musio  often 
alternates  chiefly  between  tonic  and  dominant, 
and  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and  deeply  thoo^t 
works  the  same  tendency  is  apparent,  thoush  the 
ideas  may  be  on  so  extended  a  scale  as  to  mSk&  the 
alternation  less  obvious.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DOMINO  NOIR,  LE.  Op^ra  comique  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber ;  produced 
Dec.  a,  1837.  Translated  by  Chorley  and  pro- 
duced in  English  (an  earlier  attempt  had  failed) 
Feb.  ao,  1861,  at  Covent  Garden. 

DON  CARLOS,  (i)  An  opera  seria  in  3  acts, 
words  by  Tarantini,  music  by  Costa ;  prodaoed  nX 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June  ao,  1844. 
(a)  Grand  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by  Dem^ry 
and  Du  Lode,  music  by  Verdi ;  produced  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra,  Paris,  March  11,  1867,  and  in 
London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  June  4  of 
the  same  year. 

DON  GIOVANNI— or,  full  tiUe,  D  dissdoto 
punito,  ossia  il  Don  Giovanni— opera  bufla  in  i 
acts ;  words  by  Da  Ponte ;  music  by  Mocart 
Produced  at  Prague  Oct.  39,  1787  (the  overton 
written  the  night  before) ;  at  Vienna  May  7, 
1788,  with  3  extra  pieces,  'In  quali,'  *Mi  tndi,' 
'Dalla  sua  pace*;  in  London,  King's  Theatre, 
April  I  a,  181 7.  Autograph  in  possessioQ  of 
Mme.  Viardot  Garcia. 

DON  PASQUALE,  opera  buffisk  in  3  acts; 
music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  Jan.  4,  1843,  at 
the  Italiens,  Paris;  in  London,  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  June  30,  1843. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  a  comic  opera  in  a  acts; 
words  by  Qt.  Macfarren,  music  by  G.  A.  Mso 
ikrren ;  produced  at  Drury  Lane^  Feb.  3,  1846. 
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DONIZETTI, 


DORIAN. 


of  this  wort:  ia  wedded  rendered  its  Buocess  all 
but  impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not 
■ucoeed.  The  brilliant  gaiety,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  *  Don  Pasquale '  charmed  all  who  heard  it,  as 
did  also  the  delightful  acting  and  singing  of  Grisiy 
Mario,  Tamburini  and  Lablache,  for  whom  the 
four  leading  parts  were  composed.  For  many 
years  after  its  first  production  *Don  Pasquale* 
was  always  played  as  a  piece  of  the  present  day ; 
but  the  smgers  perceived  at  last  that  there  was 
a  little  absurdity  in  prima  donna,  baritone,  and 
basso  wearing  the  dress  of  every-day  life ;  and  it 
is  usual  now,  for  the  sake  of  picturesqueness  in 
Oostume,  to  put  back  the  time  of  the  incidents  to 
the  last  century.  'Don  Pasquale*  and  *  Maria 
di  Rohan'  (Vienna)  belong  to  the  same  year; 
and  in  this  last  opera  the  composer  shows  much 
of  that  earnestness  and  vigour  for  which  Verdi 
has  oflen  been  praised.  Donizetti's  last  opera, 
*  Gatarina  Comaro,*  was  produced  at  Naples  in 
1844,  and  apparently  made  no  mark.  This  was 
his  sixty-third  work,  without  counting  two  operas 
which  have  never  been  played.  One  of  these  is 
the  *  Due  d*Albe,*  composed  to  a  libretto  originally 
meant  by  Scribe,  its  author,  for  Rossini,  but  which 
Rossini  returned  when,  after '  William  Tell,'  he 
resolved  to  write  no  more  for  the  operatic  stage ; 
the  other  a  piece  in  one  act  composed  for  the 
Op^ra  Gomique,  and  which,  some  years  ago, 
nsed  every  now  and  then  to  be  announced  for 
performance.  Of  Donizetti's  sixty-three  operas, 
counting  those  only  which  have  been  represented, 
at  least  two-thirds  are  quite  unknown  in  England. 
Donizetti,  during  the  last  three  years  of  hu  life, 
was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy  and  abstraction 
which  became  more  and  more  intense,  until  in 
1848  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  at  Bergamo, 
where  he  expired.  Buried  some  little  distance 
outside  the  town,  he  was  disinterred  in  1876  and 
reburied  in  Bergamo  itself. 

The  following  list  of  Donizetti's  operas  is 
probably  not  far  firom  complete;  the  cUttes  are 
not  quite  certain :— • 


(Operu  t<Upto(U 
Bdondelmonte— Maria  Stuarda. 


Enrico  di  Bortroiroa,  1R18L 

n  Falflgname  dl  LiTonla.  1819. 

LeNozaetnVUla.l83a 

Zora  de  di  Granata.  18S2. 
6  La  /ingara. 

La  lettora  anonlma. 

Chiara  e  Sarafina. 

II  fortDoato  Intfanno,  1828. 

AifrMlo  U  Oraado. 
lOUnaFollia. 

L'ajo  TtelV  imbarazzo,  18M. 

SmiUadlLlverpouL 

Alabor  lo  Granata.  1828. 

n  GasteDo  degU  InralidL 
16  n  GiOTOdl  grasM).  1827. 

Oliro  e  Pasqoalo. 

n  Borfomestro  di  fiaafdam. 

Le  CoDT«nlenzi  taatrali. 

otto  meae  in  du«  ore,  1828. 
90  Sllsabetta  a  KenUworth. 

La  Beglna  di  Goloonda. 

Gianni  di  Calais. 

L'BMle  d«  Boma.  1889. 

L'Klisired'ainon. 
BUFarla. 

U  OasteUo  de  Kenilnortli. 

U  DilQrlo  anlvenale,  1890. 

I  pazti  p«r  pfug«t(o. 

Pranoetradl  Voix. 
10  Inalda  di  Lamliertaxii. 

La  BonMDzicra. 

AnnaBol8na,18SL 


Fanita. 

U0O  Conte  di  rarlgi.  USa. 
SB  Sanola  dl  Gastelia. 

n  nuoTo  Foarceaugnao. 

llPurloM>.1833. 

FaritiDS. 

Torquato  Tuao, 
40  L'Assedio  dl  Calais. 

Lacreda  Borgia.  1(*3I. 

Bosamooda  d'  IngbUterriL 

Maria  Btoarda. 

Gemma  dl  Vergy,  188S. 
45  Mariao  Faliero. 

Laola  di  Latninennoor. 

Belisario.1838. 

11  Gampaoello  di  Notteb 

Betl7. 
60  Boberto  Devereax. 

Pio  di  Tolomei.  18S7. 

Maria  dlBodenz,  1898. 

rolluto. 

Gianni  dlParlgi.  1889. 
e6Gal>riei]adi  Vervr. 

La  FiUe  dn  Begtment.  IMO. 

La  FaTorite. 

Adelasla.]8«l. 

Maria  FadtUa. 
60  Linda  di  C1iamo(mIz.  ISO. 

Maria  diBoban. 

Don  Paaqoate.  IMS. 

Dom  SelMttien. 

Gatarina  Oomarob  1841 


lEle<mora  dl  C 

dlnghUterra. 
iLes  Martjn.  1840-PoUato. 

[H.S.E.] 

DONNA  DEL  LAGO,  LA,  opem  in  2  acts, 
founded  on  *The  Lady  of  the  Lake';  libretto 
by  Tottola,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at  San 
Carlo,  Naples,  Oct.  4,  18 19;  in  London,  King's 
Theatre,  Feb.  18,  1823. 

DONZELLI,  DoMENico,  was  bom  at  Beigamo 
about  1790,  and  studied  in  his  native  place. 
In  1 81 6  he  was  singing  at  the  Yalle  Theatre 
in  Rome.  Rossini  wrote  for  him  the  part  of 
Torvaldo,  in  which  he  distinguished  liimi^lf 
At  the  carnival  of  the  next  year  he  aang  at 
the  Scala  in  Milan,  and  was  engaged  fen*  two 
seasons.  From  thence  he  went  to  Venioe  and 
Naples,  returning  to  Milan,  where  *£]iea  e 
Glaudio'  was  written  for  him  by  Mercadante. 
He  was  very  successful  in  i8a2  at  Vienna, 
and  obtained  an  engagement  at  Paris  for  1824. 
There  he  remained,  at  the  Th^&tre  Italien,  until 
the  spring  of  31.  As  early  as  1822  efforts  had 
been  made,  unsucoessfiilly,  to  set  him  engaged 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London.  At  length, 
in  28,  he  was  announoed ;  but  did  not  actually 
come  until  29— making  his  first  visit  to  England 
at  the  same  time  with  Mendelssohn.  When  he 
did  appear,  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  thought  him 
'a  tenor,  with  a  powerful  voice,  which  he  did 
not  modulate  weU.'  Another  critic,  in  1830, 
says  of  him,  '  He  had  one  of  tiie  most  melli- 
fluous, robust,  low  tenor  voices  ever  heard,  a 
voioe  which  had  never  by  practice  been  made 
sufficiently  flexible  to  execute  Rossini's  operas 
as  they  are  written,  but  even  in  tiiis  respect  he 
was  accomplished  and  finished,  if  o(mipared  with 
the  violent  persons  who  have  succeeded  him  in 
Italy.  The  volume  of  his  rich  and  scmorons 
voice  was  real,  not  forced.  He  had  an  open 
countenance  and  a  manly  bearing  on  the  stage, 
but  no  great  dramatic  power.  He  was  re- 
engaged in  1832  and  33.  In  34  his  place  was 
taken  by  Rubini.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  sang 
at  various  theatres ;  and  in  41  at  Venma  and 
Vienna.  About  the  end  of  that  year  he  retired 
to  Bologna.  He  was  an  associate  member  of 
the  Aocademia  Filarmonica  at  Bologna^  and  (^ 
that  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Rome.  He  published  a 
set  of  '  Eserdzi  giomalieri,  basati  sull'esperienxa 
di  molti  anni*  (Rioordi,  Milan),  He  died  at 
Bologna»  March  31,  1873.  [J-M.] 

DOPPIO,  Italian  for  double.  <  Canone  doppio,* 
double  canon,  4  in  2.  'Doppio  movimento,' 
double  the  speed  of  the  preceding.  'Pedale 
doppio,*  two  parts  in  the  pedals  (oigan  music),  eta 

DORIAN,  OR  DORIC,  the  first  of  the  •au- 
thentic' church  modes  or  tones,  from  I)  to  D, 
with  its  dominant  A — 


It  resembles  D  minor,  but  with  B!|   and 
C|.     Many  of  the  old  German  choaralfts 
written  in  this  mode^  such  as  'Vater  nnser 
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'  Wir  glauben  all';  'Christ  nnaer  Herr  stun  Jar- 
dan  kam*;  'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden.*  For 
longer  compositions  see  Orlando  Lasso's  5-part 
motet  *Animam  meani/  in  Oommer's  'Musica 
sacra,*  -viii.  No.  20,  and  the  fagae  in  Bach*s 
well-known  Toooata  (Dorffel,  No.  818),  marked 
•Dorisch.' 

DORN.  HsiKBTOH  LuDWio  Edvukd,  a  yery 
considerable  musician  of  modem  Germany,  bom 
at  Ktteiigsberg,  Prassia,  Nov.  14,  1804.      His 
turn  for  music  showed  itself  early,  and  was  duly 
encouraged  and  asdsted,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere 
-with  his  general  education.     He  went  through 
tlie  curriculum  of  the  Konigsberg  University,  and 
after  visiting  Dresden  (where  he  made  Weber's 
acquaintance)  and  other  towns  of  Oermany,  fixed 
liiinself  at  Berlin  in  1834  or  25,  and  set  seriously 
to  work  at  music  under  Zelter,  EJein,  and  L. 
JBerger,  mixing  in  the  abundant  intellectual  and 
musical  life  which  at  that  time  distinguished 
Berlin,  when  Rahel,  Heine,  Mendelssohn/Klinge- 
mann,  Marx,  Spontini,  Devrient,  Moscheles,  R^ 
oiger,  and  many  more,  were  among  the  elements 
of  Rodety.   With  Spontini  and  Marx  he  was  very 
intimate,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  defending 
-the  former  with  his  pen.    At  Berlin  he  brought 
out  an  opera,  *  Die  Rolandsknappen,*  with  success. 
In  181 7  he  left  Berlin,  and  after  travelling  for 
Bontie  time  returned  to  his  native  place  as  con- 
ductor of  the  theatre.     In  1829  he  went  to 
Xieipzig  in  the  same  capacity,  and  remained  there 
till  32.    During  this  time  ne  had  the  honour  of 
giving  instruction  in  counterpoint  to  Schumann. 
After  leaving  Leipzig,  his  next  engagements  were 
at  the  tiieatres  of  Hamburg  and  Riga,  in  the 
latter  place  succeeding  Wagnar.      During  the 
-whole  of  this  time  he  added  much  teaching  to 
his  regular  duties,  and  exercised  an  excellent 
influence  on  the  musical  life  of  the  places  in 
-which  he  lived.    At  Riga  he  remained  till  1843, 
when  he  -was  called  to  succeed  C.  Kreutzer  at 
Cologne.    During  the  five  years  of  his  residence 
there  he  was  fullv  occupied,  directing  the  Festivals 
of  44  and  47,  rounding  the  Rheinische  Musik- 
Bchule  (1845),  and  busying  himself  much  about 
music,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  post  and 
much  teaching.     In  47  he  succeeded  O.  Nicolai 
as  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  in 
conjunction  with  Taubert.    Tnis  post  he  retained 
till  the  end  of  68,  when  he  was  pensioned  off  in 
fikvour  of  Eckert,  and  became  a  'Kdniglicher 
IVofessor.*    Since  then  be  has  occupied  himself 
in  teaching  and  writing,  in  both  which  capacities 
lie  has  a  great  reputation  in  Berlin.     Dom  is 
of  the  conservative  p>irty,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  Wagner.    He  is  musical  editor  of  tiie  Post, 
and  writes  also  in  the   Gartenlaube  and  the 
Hausfreund.     His  account  of  his  career,  *Aus 
meinem   Leben'    (Berlin,   1870,    2    vols.)   and 
*  Oe^jmciawM*  (lb.  74),  are  both  valuable  books. 
A  paper  of  his  on  Mendelssohn  apreared  in 
^Temple  Bar'  for  February  1872.     His  compo- 
sitions embrace  10  operas,  of  which  '  Die  Nibe- 
lungen'  (1854)  is  the  most  remarkable ;  a  requiem 
(1851) ;  many  cantatas;  symphonies  and  other 
ofche^ral  works ;  many  pianoforte  pieces,  songs. 
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etc.  Asaoonductor  he  was  oneofthefirstof  his 
day,  -with  every  quality  ot  intelligence,  energy,  tact, 
and  industry,  to  fill  that  difficult  position.  [F.G.] 

DORUS-GRAS,  JuLiB  AiM^.    SeeGfiAS. 

DOT  (Ft.  Point;  Ger.  Punkt;  Ital.  Ptinto). 
A  point  placed  after  a  note  to  indicate  that  its 
length  is  to  be  increased  one  half;  a  semibreve 
-with  the  addition  of  a  dot  being  thus  equal 
to  three  minims,  a  minim  with  a  dot  to  three 
crotchets,  and  so  on. 

So  far  as  regards  rhythm,  this  is  at  the  present 
time  the  only  use  of  the  dot,  and  it  is  necessitated 
by  the  fbct  that  modem  notation  has  no  form  of 
note  equal  to  three  of  the  next  lower  denomina- 
tion, so  that  without  the  dot  the  only  way  of 
expressing  notes  of  three-fold  value  would  be  by 
means  of  the  bind,  thus  ^^  instead  of  p*, 
j^^  instead  of  f,  which  method  would 
greatly  add  to  the  difficulty  of  reading.  The 
sign  itself  is  however  derived  from  the  ancient 
system  of  'measured  music*  (mtuiea  menturcUit, 
about  A.  D.  1300),  in  which  it  exercised  various 
functions,  and  where  it  is  met  with  in  four  forms, 
called  respectively  *  point  of  perfection,*  '  point  of 
alteration,'  *  point  of  division/  and '  point  of  addi* 
tion.*  The  different  uses  of  these  points  or  dots 
was  as  follows. 

The  rhythm  of  .the  measured  music  was  at 
first  always  triple ;  that  is  to  say,  the  accent  fell 
upon  the  first  beat  of  every  three  (the  division 
of  music  into  bars  is  of  later  date,  see  Bar),  and 
each  note  was  of  the  value  of  three  of  the  next 
lower  denomination,  the  long  ^  being  equal  to 
three  breves  ■,  and  the  breve  to  three  semibreves 
♦,  and  so  on.  But  whenever  a  long  note  was 
followed  or  preceded  by  one  of  the  next  shorty 
kind,  and  the  latter  sung  to  an  imaccented 
syllable,  it  became  necessary  to  shorten  the  long 
note  by  one  third,  in  order  topreserve  the  triple 
character  of  the  rhythm.  Thus  Ex.  i  would 
be  sung  as  Ex.  2,  and  not  as  Ex.  3,  notwith- 
standing the  breve  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  worth  three  semibreves : — 


I.  Written       2.  Ptrformed 


3*  Votthm 


The  note  thus  shortened  was  termed  imperfect. 

Cases  often  arose,  however,  in  which  the  long 
note  was  required  to  be  perfect,  i.  e.  worth  three 
beats,  in  spite  of  its  being  followed  by  a  shorter 
note;  in  tnese  cases  a  dot  called  the  'point  of 
perfection,*  and  written  either  as  a  simple  dot  or 
a  dot  with  a  tail  /  {pundus  oattdatutt),  was  intro- 
duced after  the  note,  the  function  of  which  was 
to  preserve  the  long  note  from  being  made 
imperfect  by  the  next  following  short  note,  thu 


4-  WriUen 


Perjbrwted 


Another  kind  of  dot,  the  'point  of  alteration,* 
written  like  the  foregoing^  but  placed  either 
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before  the  first  or  above  the  second  of  two  similar 
notes,  indicated  that  the  seoond  of  the  two  was 
to  be  '  altered,*  i.  e.  doabled  in  length,  again  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  triple  rhythm;  for 
example— 

Per/brmed 


In  the  absence  of  the  dot  in  the  above  example, 
there  would  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  two 
breves  ought  not  to  be  rendered  imperfect  by 
means  of  Uieir  respective  semibreves,  as  in  Ex.  i . 
Like  the  point  of  perfection  therefore  this  dot 
preserves  the  first  note  from  imperfection;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  followed  by  two  short 
notes  (instead  of  three  as  in  Ex.  4),  it  abo 
indicates  the  'alteration*  or  doubling  of  the 
seoond  of  the  two. 

The  third  kind  of  dot,  the  *  point  of  division,* 
answers  to  the  modem  bar,  but  instead  of  being 
used  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  com- 

r'tion,  it  was  only  employed  in  cases  of  doubt ; 
example,  it  would  be  properly  introduced 
after  the  second  note  of  Ex.  i,  to  divide  the 
passage  into  two  measures  of  tluree  beatfi  eadi, 
and  to  show  that  the  two  breves  were  to  be  made 
imperfect  by  means  of  the  two  semibreves,  which 
latter  would  become  joined  to  them  as  third  and 
first  beats  respectively,  thus — 

6.  WrUten  Performed 


Without  the  point  of  division  the  example  might 
be  mistaken  for  ihe  'alteration  *  shown  m  Ex.  5. 

The  last  of  the  four  kinds  of  dots  mentioned 
above,  the  '  point  of  addition,*  was  identical  with 
our  modem  dot,  inasmuch  as  it  added  one  half  to 
the  value  of  the  note  after  which  it  was  placed. 
It  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than  the  others 
(about  A.  D.  1400),  and  belongs  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  tempu$  imperfectum,  in 
which  the  rhythm  was  duple  instead  of  triple. 
It  was  applied  to  a  note  which  by  its  position 
would  be  imperfect,  and  by  adding  one  half  to  its 
value  renderod  it  perfect,  thus  exercising  a  power 
similar  to  that  of  the  'point  of  perflection.* 

In  modem  music  the  dot  is  frequently  met 
with  doubled ;  the  effect  of  a  double  dot  is  to 
lengthen  the  note  by  three-fourths,  a  minim 
wil^  double  dot  {fS'*  ■ )  being  equal  to  seven 
quavers,  a  doubly  dotted  crotchet  (f ** )  to  seven 
semiquavers,  and  so  on.  The  double  dot  was  the 
invention  of  Leopold  Mozart,  who  introduced  it 
with  the  view  of  regulating  the  rhythm  of  certain 
adagio  movements,  in  which  it  was  at  that  time 
customary  to  prolong  a  dotted  note  slightly,  (or 
the  sake  of  effect.  Leopold  Mozart  disapproved 
of  the  vagueness  of  this  method,  and  therefore 
wrote  in  his  'Yiolinschule*  (2nd  edition,  Augs- 
burg, 1769),  'It  would  be  well  if  this  pro- 
longation of  the  dot  were  to  be  made  very 
definite  and  exact;  I  for  my  part  have  often 
made  it  so,  and  have  expressed  my  intention  by 


DOT. 

means  of  two  dots,  with  a  proportional  shortening 
of  the  next  followinff  note.*  His  son,  Wol%aBg 
Mozart,  not  only  made  frequent  use  of  the  double 
dot  invented  by  his  fiftther,  bat  in  at  least  oos 
instance,  namely  at  the  beginning  of  the  symphony 
in  D  written  for  Hafiier,  employed  a  triple  dot, 
adding  seven  eighths  to  the  value  of  the  note 
which  preceded  it.  The  triple  dot  is  also  em- 
ployed oy  Mendelssohn  in  the  Overture  to  Ca- 
maoho's  wedding,  bar  2,  but  has  never  oome 
into  general  use. 

Dots  following  rests  lengthen  them  to  the  same 
extent  as  when  applied  to  notes. 

In  old  music  a  dot  was  sometimes  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  bar,  having  reference  ta  the 
last  note  of  the  preceding  }mt  (Ex.  7);  this 
method  of  writing  was  not  convenient,  as  the  dot 
might  easily  escape  notice,  and  it  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  the  bind  in  amilar  cases 
(Ex.8). 


When  a  passage  consists  of  alternate  dotted 
notes  and  short  notes,  and  is  marked  ttaeoaio^ 
the  dot  is  treated  as  a  rest,  and  the  longer  notes 
are  thus  made  le$$  btaccato  than  the  shorter  ones. 
Thus  Ex  9  (from  the  third  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata^  Op.  a  a)  should  be  played  as  in 
Ex.  10,  and  not  as  in  Ex.  xi. 


In  all  other  cases  the  value  of  the  dotted  noAs 
should  be  scmpulously  observed,  except—in  the 
opinion  of  some  teachers — ^in  the  case  of  a  dotted 
note  followed  by  a  group  of  short  notes  in 
moderate  tempo ;  here  it  is  sometimes  considered 
allowable  to  increase  the  length  of  the  dotted 
note  and  to  shorten  the  others  in  proportion,  for 
the  sake  of  effect  (See  Koch,  *  MusikalisrhflS 
Lexicon,'  art.  Ptmht;  Lichtenthal,  'Dizionario 
della  Musica,'  art.  Punto,)  Thus  Ex.  xa  would 
be  rendered  as  in  Ex.  13. 

'  ^ '  Andante  ~ 
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In  view  however  of  the  hd  that  there  are  a 
variety  oT  means  such  as  double  dots,  binds,  etc. 
by  which  a  composer  can  express  with  perfect 
aocuracy  the  rhythmic  proportions  which  he 
requires,  it  certainly  seems  advisable  to  employ 
the  utmost  caution  in  making  use  of  such  licences 
ss  the  foregoing,  and  in  particular  never  to 
introduce  ikem  mto  movements  the  rhythmical 
character  of -which  is  dependent  on  such  pro- 
gressions of  dotted  notes  as  the  above  example, 
such  for  instance  as  the  14th  of  Beethoven*s 
33  Variations,  Op.  120,  or  the  coda  of  the 
Fantasia,  Op.  77. 

a.  Besides  Uie  employment  of  the  dot  as  a 
sign  of  augmentation  of  value,  it  is  used  to 
indicate  ttaccaiOt  being  placed  above  or  below 
the  note,  and  written  as  a  round  dot  if  the 
staccato  is  not  intended  to  be  very  marked,  and 
as  a  pointed  dash  if  the  notes  are  to  be  extremely 
short.  [Dash.]  As  an  extension  of  this  practice 
dots  are  used  to  denote  the  repetition  of  a  single 
note ;  and  they  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a 
doalde  bar  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a  passage 
or  section.  In  old  music  for  the  clavecm  they 
are  used  as  an  indication  of  the  Bebung.  [ Ab* 
BBIVIATIONS;  BSBUNO.]  [F.T.] 

DOm,  Akna,  a  distinguished  seoonda  donna 
who  formed  part  of  HandeFs  company  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London  for  some  years.  She 
appeared  first  as  Lrene  in  'Tamerlane'  with 
Cozzcmi  in  1724,  and  as  Agamira  in  the  '  Arta- 
serse'  of  Ariosti.  In  25  she  sang  in  'Rodelinda ' 
and  'Giulio  Cesare,*  as  well  as  in  the  anony- 
mous '  Elisa,*  the  '  Dario*  of  Attilio.  and  YincTs 
'Elpidla.*  During  the  next  season  she  plaved 
in  the  'Ottone'  and  'Alessandro*  of  Handel; 
and  in  37  was  again  in  London,  and  took  the 
part  of  Orindo  in  the  first  representations  of 
*Admeto/  and  that  of  Pilade  in  'Astianatte.' 
After  1727  her  name  does  not  occur  again  in  the 
Ubretti.  [J.M.] 

DOTZAUER,  JuffTUs  Johaitk  Fbiedbioh,  one 
of  the  greatest  composers,,  players,  and  teachers  of 
the  violoncello ;  bom  at  £(Udburgfaau8en,  Jan.  20, 
J  783.  His  teadiers  were  HenscUcel,  Gleichmann, 
and  Blittinger— a  pupil  ^f  KitU's,  and  therefore 
only  two  removes  Trom  J.  S.  Bach.  For  the  cello 
he  had  Kriegk  of  Meiningen,  a  fiMnous  virtuoso 
and  teacher.  He  began  his  career  in  the  Mein- 
ingen court  band,  in  1801,  and  remained  there 
tm  1805.  He  then  went  by  way  of  Leipzig  to 
Beriin,  where  he  found  and  profited  by  B.  ^>m- 
berg.  In  181 1  he  entered  the  King^  band  at 
I>re8den,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  March 
9,  i860,  playing,  composing,  editing,  and,  above 
all,  teaching.  His  prind[MJ  pupils  were  Kum- 
mer,  Drechaler,  C.  Schu  berth,  and  his  own  son, 
C.  Liudwig.  His  works  comprise  an  opera  ('  Gra- 
ziosa,*  1841),  a  maaR,  a  symphony,  several  over- 
ti|res,  9  quartets,  la  concertos  for  ceUo  and  or- 


chestra, sonatas,  variations,  and  exercises  for  the 
cello.  He  edited  Bach*s  6  sonatas  fbr  cello  solo, 
and  left  an  excellent  Method  for  his  instrument. 

DOUBLE  BAR  divides  a  piece  or  a  movement 
into  main  sections,  and  when  accompanied  by 
dots  indicates  that  the  section  on  the  same  sidle 
with  the  dots  is  to  be  repeated. 

(D  (g)  (8) 


The  double  bar  is  a  principal  feature  in  the 
symphony  or  sonata.  In  the  first  movement  it 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  which  is 
then  repeated,  and  is  followed  by  the  working 
out,  or  Durdifiikning,  In  the  symphonies  before 
Beethoven,  and  in  Beethoven*s  own  earlier 
sonatas,  the  second  section  was  often  repeated 
as  well  as  the  first.  In  the  minuet,  or  scherzo, 
with  trio,  both  sections  of  each  are  repeated,  and 
then  after  the  trio  the  minuet  is  given  again 
without  the  repetitions. 

DOUBLE  BASS  (Ital.  Contrdbauo  otViolime) 
is  the  laigest  of  the  stringed  instruments  played 
with  a  bow.  Whether  it  was  invented  before  or 
after  the  violin  is  still  an  unsettled  question. 
In  its  forms  it  has  some  of  the  chxuracteristics 
of  the  older  garaba  tribe,  viz.  the  flat  instead  of 
the  arched  back,  and  the  slanting  shoulder ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  four  comers, 
the /-holes,  and  in  every  respect  the  belly  of  the 
violin,  thus  appearing  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
gamba  and  the  violin,  and  therefore  probably  of 
a  date  posterior  to  boUi. 

The  double  bass  was  originally  mounted  with 
three  strings  only,  tuned  thus  (a).  At  the 
present  time,  however,  basses  with  four  strings, 
tuned  thus  (6),  are  used  by  all,  except  the  Italian 


Italian,     (a)  English. 


and  some  EnffUsh  players,  who  still  prefer  the 
three  •  stringed  instrument  on  account  of  its 
greater  sonority.  For  orchestral  playing,  how- 
ever, the  fourth  string  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity,  since  modem  composers  very  frequently 
use  the  contra  E  and  F  in  obligato  passages.  In 
England,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  a  phrase  like 
that  which  opens  Mendelsscmn's  '  Meeresstille* 
(c),  owing  to  tlie  absence  of  the  fourth  string 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  producing 
the  low  ^F,  had  to  be  altered  to  the  octave  (d). 
(0  (^L 


This  and  other  similar  musical  barbarities  were 
committed,  until  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  sensible 
plan  was  adopted  of  having  half  the  number  of 
the  basses  with  four,  and  the  other  half  with  three 
string?,  thus  avoiding  the  mutilation  of  phrases 
like  the  above,  without  sacrificing  the  greater 

1  In  th*  FiMtonl  SrmplM»7,  wtMra  Uw  bMS«  fo  to  low  C.  tiMy 
plaj  In  imlMSi  wUb  Um  GoUoi. 
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richness  of  tone  which  is  claimed  for  the  three- 
stringed  instrument. 

If  the  violin  is  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  tl^e 
doable  bass  is  its  foundation.  To  it  is  given  the 
lowest  part,  on  which  both  harmony  and  melody 
rest.  The  English  term  'double  bass'  has  probably 
been  applied  to  the  instrument  because  it  often 
doubles  in  the  lower  octave  the  bass  of  the 
harmony,  given  to  the  bass  voice,  the  violoncello, 
the  bassoon,  or  some  other  instrument.  In  a 
similar  way  the  3a-feet  stop  of  the  organ  is 
termed  double  diapason  because  it  doubles  a  l6- 
feet  diapason  in  the  lower  octave. 

This  doubling  of  the  bass  part  was  for  a  long 
time,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  sole  function  of 
the  double  bass,  and  it  is  only  since  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  that  we  meet,  in  the  scores 
of  Haydn,  and  more  frequently  in  those  of  Bee- 
thoven, with  independent  double-bass  passages. 
The  double  bass  from  its  very  nature — its  tone, 
when  heard  alone,  being  somewhat  rough,  and 
its  treatment,  owing  to  its  laive  dimensions,  very 
difficult — is  essentially  an  orchestral  rather  than 
a  solo  instrument,  and  as  such  it  is  with  the 
violin  the  most  important  and  indispensable  one. 
The  solo  performances  of  Bottesini  and  a  few 
other  celebrated  double-bass  players,  are  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule  for  any  one  who 
has  heard  them.  In  fact  these  virtuosi  do  not 
play  on  full -sized  double  basses,  but  use  the 
basso  di  camera,  an  instrument  of  considerably 
smaller  dimensions. 

As  double  bass -players  Dragonetti,  MlUler, 
and  Bottesini,  have  the  greatest  reputation.  Most 
of  the  great  Italian  violin- makers,  from  Gaspar 
da  Salo  downwards,  have  made  double  basses 
of  varioos  sizes^  a  £ur  number  of  which  are  still 
extant.  [P.  D.] 

DOUBLE  BASSOON  (It.  Contra  fagotto  \  Fr. 
ContrebaMon\  Grer.  Contrafagottf  Doppdfagott). 
The  contrafjAgotto  or  double  bassoon,  in  pitch  an 
octave  below  the  ordinary  bassoon,  is  not  by  any 
means  a  new  instrument ;  but  the  older  instru- 
ments were  of  feeble  rattling  tone,  rendered  un- 
wieldy by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the  Bb 
of  the  3  a -foot  octave.  It  has  been  considerably 
improved  by  Heir  Haseneier  of  Coblenz,  and 
subsequently  by  the  writer,  who  has  introduced 
it  into  English  orchestras. 

The  double  bassoon  as  made  on  the  writer's 
design  by  Haseneier  consists  of  a  tube  16  feet 
4  inches  long,  truly  conical  in  its  bore,  enlarging 
from  i  inch  diameter  at  the  reed  to  4  inches  at 
the  bell.  It  is  curved  four  times  on  itself  for 
convenience  of  manipulation,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  instrument  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  bassoon.  Its  extreme  compass  is  three 
octaves,  Scorn  CCO  upwards  to  middle  0 — see  ex- 
ample (a).  Its  ordinary  range,  however,  should 
be  limited  to  the  tenor  G,  the  notes  above  this 
being  rather  difficult  to  produce. 

It  possesses  every  semitone  of  the  diatonic 
scale  throughout  its  compass,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  plav  in  any  key  with  moderate  facility. 
The  scale  is  foitoded  on  the  octave  harmonic, 
and  continued  by  means  of  the  twelith.    From 


DOUBLE  BASSOON. 

CCC  to  FF  (h\  only  a  single  sound  is  obtained  by 
each  key.  Between  the  latter  note  and  its  double 
octave  {c),  the  same  fingering  produces  two  sounds 
of  an  octave,  simply  by  change  of  embouchure 
and  greater  pressure  of  wind.  With  the  four- 
foot  F|  a  new  harmonic  sound  begins,  using  the 
fingering  of  the  eight-foot  Bi^  and  again  ibcreasing 
the  wind-pressure.  Seven  semitones  thus  procured 
carry  the  tone  up  to  the  C  above  {d),  which  ia  the 
fourth  C  inclusive  from  the  foundation  note.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  orchestral 
part  for  this  instrument,  like  that  of  the  double 
bass,  is  alwavs  written  an  octave  higher  than 
the  real  sound,  to  avoid  ledger  lines* 


(«)  (b) 


The  holes  from  which  the  sound  issues  are  of 
graduated  size,  increasing  downwards  with  the 
size  of  the  bore.  They 
are  placed  as  a  rule  in 
I  their  correct  positions,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  proper 
portion  of  tube  corre- 
sponding to  the  elevation 
of  the  note.  Mechanism 
is  adapted  to  them,  to 
bring  them  within  reach 
of  the  fingers.  To  enable 
the  player  to  distingtiish 
what  are  called  'open' 
from  closed  holes,  a  ^Uf- 
ferent  shape  is  given  to 
the  terminations  of  the 
levers.  The  first  three 
fingers  of  each  hand, 
which  have  to  keep  dosed 
the  six  open  notes  of  the 
ordinary  bassoon,  fall  into 
saddle  -  shaped  recesses 
worked  in  the  brass  of 
the  key;  whereas  the 
two  little  fingers  and  the 
thumbs  touch  the  cush- 
ion-shaped  surfiAce  of  keys 
j  similar  to. those  used  on 
other  wind  instruments. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  very 
easy  for  any  person  ac- 
customed to  the  ordinary 
bassoon  to  adapt  his  play* 
ingtothis.  The  saddle^ 
shape  of  the  key  also 
serves  to  support  the 
upper  joints  of  the  finger, 
and  to  throw  the  labour  of  closing  the  hole  more 
on  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  forearm  than  on 
the  weaker  fabric  of  the  hand  itself. 

Although  this  instrument  was  formerly  nsed 
in  military  bands,  and  was  played  at  the  first 
Handel  commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
it  had  gone  completely  out  of  use  until  the 
Handel  Festival  of  187 1.    It  is  however  abon- 
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<5antly  written  for  by  the  great  maaters.  Haydn 
^vee  it  an  important  part  in  the  '  Creation/  the 
Fasdon  music,  and  other  of  his  works.  Mozart 
OSes  it  in  a  nonet  for  wind  instrmnenta  (already 
mentioned  under  Clabinbt),  as  also  does  Spolnr 
in  a  similar  combination.  Beethoven  employs  it 
largely  in  his  greatest  works.  It  reinforces  £he 
March  in  the  finale  of  the  0  minor  symphony, 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  choral  symphony,  and 
in  the  Grand  Mass  in  D.  It  also  appears  in  the 
overture  to  *King  Stephen,*  and  haa  obbligato 
passages  in  the  grave-digging  scene  of  *  Fidelio* — 
apropos  to  which  see  a  characteristic  anecdote  in 
Thayer's  Beethoven,  U.  288.  Mendelssohn  intro- 
duces it  in  his  overture  'The  Hebrides,'  in  his 
re-orchestration  of  Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Beum, 
in  the  Befonnation  symphony,  and  elsewhere. 
In  all  cases  it  forms  a  mnd  bass  to  the  reed 
band,  completing  the  16-foot  octave  with  the  six 
lowest  notes  wanting  on  three -stringed  double 
basses.  [W.H.S.] 

DOUBLE  CHANT,  a  chant  equal  in  length 
to  two  single  chants,  and  covering  two  verses; 
peculiar  to  the  English  church,  and  not  intro- 
duced tiU  affcer  the  Restoration.  [Chant,  p.  338.] 

DOUBLE  CONCERTO,  a  concerto  for  two 
Bolo  instruments  and  orehestra,  as  Bach's  for 
two  Pianos,  Mozart's  for  Violin  and  Viola 
(Kochel,  364);  or  Mendelssohn's  (MS.)  for 
Piano  and  Violin. 

DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT  is  the  aocom- 
paniment  of  a  subject  or  melody  by  another 
melody,  so  contriv^  as  to  be  capable  of  use 
either  below  or  above  the  original  subject.  See 
examples  g^iven  under  Countebfoint  (p.  408). 

DOUBLE  FLAT.  If  the  flat  lowers  a  note 
by  a  semitone,  the  double  flat  lowers  it  by  two. 
The  sign  for  the  double  sharp  is  abbreviated,  but 
that  for  the  double  fiat  remains  simply  bb,  the 
corrective  to  which  is  either  tjb  or  b  at  pleasure. 
On  keyed  instruments  the  double  flat  of  a  note 
is  a  whole  tone  lower : — ^thus  Abb  =  Gt|,  Cbb  =  Bb. 
The  French  term  is  double  bimol ;  the  German 
one  doppel-B.  The  German  nomenplature  for 
the  notes  is  Eses,  Asas,  Deses,  etc. 

DOUBLE  FUGUE,  a  common  term  for  a 
fugue  on  two  subjects,  in  which  the  two  start 
together,  as  in  the  following,  by  Sebastian 
Baoh:— 


DOUBLES. 


iir 


or  in  D.  Scarlatti's  harpsichord   fugue   in  D 
tninor:  or  Handel's  oigan  fugue,  quoted  under 

CoTTvmftTrR.Tcr!T  n  Afick  h.  rClA 


COUHTKBSUBJICT,  p.  4O9  6* 


[G.] 


DOUBLE  SHARP  raises  a  note  1^  two  semi- 
tones,  and  is  denoted  by  a  x ,  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  S|.  It  is  singular  that  Uie  sign  should 
be  a  less  complicated  one  tluui  tiiat  for  the 
single  sharp.  On  instruments  of  fixed  intona- 
tionOx-Dlj,  Ex=F|,  etc.  The  French  call 
it  dovble  diite,  and  the  Germans  doppd  kreuz. 
The  Germans  call  the  notes  eUiStfisU,  gisis,  etc. 

DOUBLE  STOPPING  is  sounding  on  the 
violin  or  other  instrument  of  that  tribe  two  notes 
simultaneously.  Such  notes  are  termed  'double 
stops.*  An  'open  note'  is  produced  by  merely 
striking  the  string  with  the  bow  without  touching 
it  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand — so  that  the 
strinff  vibrates  in  its  whole  length.  A  '  stopped 
note  is  a  note  produced  by  putting  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  string,  so  that  the  vibration 
of  the  string  is  '  stopped'  at  a  certain  point. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  •double-stopping* 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  simultaneous 
sounding  of  two  *  stopped'  notes ;  it  is,  however, 
indiscriminately  used  for  any  double  sounds, 
whether  produced  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
open  strings.  The  playing  of  double  stops  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  technique  of  the 
violin.  [P.D.] 

DOUBLE  TONGUEING,  a  method  of  articu- 
lation applicable  to  the  flute,  the  comet  k  pistons, 
and  some  other  brass  instruments.  The  oboe, 
bassoon,  and  clarinet,  are  susceptible  only  of 
single  tongueing,  whic^  signifies  the  starting  of 
the  reed- vibrations  by  a  sharp  touch  from  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  similar  to  the  pereussion  action  in 
harmoniums.  It  requires  long  practice  to  give 
the  necessary  rapidity  to  the  tongue  muwdes 
co-operating  for  this  end.  Single  tongueing  is 
phonetically  represented  by  a  succession  of  the 
lingual  letter  T,  as  in  the  word  'rat-tat-tat.' 
Double  tongueing  aims  at  alternating  the  linguo- 
dental  explosive  T  with  another  explosive  conso- 
nant  produced  differently,  such  as  the  linguo- 
palatals  D  or  K,  thus  rdieving  the  muscles  by 
alternate  instead  of  repeated  action.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  mouthpiece  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  itself  prevents  such  an  alternation  in 
the  three  instruments  above  named,  but  it  is 
possible  in  the  flute  and  comet.  Any  inter- 
mediate vowel  sound  may  be  employed.  The 
words  commonly  reconunended  for  double-tongue- 
ing  are  *  tucker'  or  'ticker.*  Triple  tongueing 
is  also  possible ;  and  even  four  blows  of  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth  and  palate  have  been 
achieved  and  termed  quadmple  tongueing.  In- 
deed the  system  may  be  farther  extended  by 
employing  words  such  as  'Tikatakataka',  in 
which  dental  and  palatal  explosives  are  judi- 
ciously alternated. 

The  obstmction  to  the  wind-current  is  not  so 
complete  in  double  as  in  single  tongueing,  nor  is 
the  mechanical  starting  of  the  reed  present  in  the 
latter.  But  it  is  notwithstanding  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  staccato  effect.  [W.  H.  S.] 

DOUBLES  (Fr.).  The  old  name  for  '  Varia- 
tions,'  especially  in  harpsichord  music.  The 
doubles  consisted  of  mere  tttnj^lHaTiTnAw^ff  of  ^hd 
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original  r^eMy,  and  were  never  accompanied 
by  any  change  in  the  hannonies.  Ezamplee  are 
numerous  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters. 
Handel's  variations  on  the  so-called  'Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith'  are  called  'Doubles'  in  the 
old  editions.  In  Gouperin's  'Pieces  de  Clavecin,' 
Book  I,  No.  2,  may  be  seen  a  tlance  '  Les  Ca- 
naries'  followed  by  a  variation  entitled  'Double 
des  Canaries,'  and  two  instances  will  also  be 
found  in  Bach's  English  Suites,  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  'Courante  avec  deux  I>oubles'  and 
the  sixth  a  sarabande  with  a  double.  The  term 
is  now  entirely  obsolete.  (  3)  In  combination  the 
word  'double  is  used  to  indicate  the  octave  be- 
low; thus  the  'double-bass*  plays  an  octave 
below  the  ordinary  bass,  or  violoncello;  a 
'double'  stop  on  the  organ  is  a  stop  of  the 
pitch  known  as  i6-feet  pitch  (see  Oboak),  an 
octave  below  the  'imison'  stops.  (3)  The  notes 
in  the  bass  octave  from 


are  often  spoken  of  by  organ-buHden  as  double 
G,  double  F,  etc.  (4)  The  word  is  applied  to 
singers  who  under-study  a  part  in  a  vocal  work, 
BO  as  to  replace  the  regular  performer  in  case 
of  need.  [E.P.] 

DOUBLES.  The  name  given  by  change 
ringers  to  changes  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact 
that  two  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  each 
successive  change.  [C.  A. W.  T.] 

DOWLAND,  John,  Mus.  Bac,  was  bom  in 
Westminster  in  156a.  In  1584  he  visited  France 
and  Germany,  and,  after  remaining  some  months 
in  the  latter  country,  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  England  he,  in  I588>  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  same  degrree  at 
Cambridge.  In  1592  he  was  one  of  the  musi- 
cians engaged  in  harmonising  the  Psalm  Tunes 
in  four  parts,  which  were  published  by  Thomas 
Este  in  that  year.  In  1597  he  published  'The 
First  Booke  of  Songes  or  .^rres  of  foure  parts 
with  Tableture  for  the  Lute>  So  made  that  all 
the  partes  together,  or  either  of  them  severally 
may  be  song  to  the  Lute,  Orpherian,  or  Viol  de 
gambo.'  T&s  work  became  so  popular  that  four 
subsequent  editions  appeared  in  1600,  1603, 
1608,  and  161 3.  It  was  printed  in  score  for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  in  1 844.  Dowland, 
soon  after  its  publication,  entered  the  service  of 
Christian  IV,  King  of  Denmark,  as  lutenist, 
and  whilst  resident  in  that  country  he  published 
(in  London),  in  1600,  'The  Second  !^ke  of 
Songes  or  Ayres  of  a,  4,  and  5  parts,  with 
Tableture  for  the  Lute  or  Orpherion,  with  the 
VioU  de  Gamba  .  .  .  Also  an  Excelent  lesson 
for  the  Lute  and  Base  Viol,  called  I>owland*s 
adew'  [for  Master  Oliuer  Crcnnwell].  In  i6oa, 
being  still  in  Denmark,  he  published  (also  in 
London)  '  The  Third  and  last  Booke  of  Songes 
or  Ayres.  Newl^  composed  to  sing  to  the  Lute, 
Orpharion,  or  Viols,  and  a  dialogue  for  a  base 


DRAESEKE. 

and  means  Lute,  with  fine  voyoes  to  sing  thereto.* 
In  1605  he  came  to  England,  and  published 
'  Lachrynue,  or.  Seven  Teares,  figured  m  seaven 
passionate  Pavans,  etc.,  set  forth  for  the  Lute, 
Viols,  or  Violins,  hi  five  parts.'  The  first  pavan 
of  these  seven  is  that  so  frequently  alluded  to  by 
contemporary  dramatuts  as  '  LachrymsB.'  Dow- 
land afterwards  returned  to  Denmark,  which  he 
finally  quitted  in  1609  to  come  bade  to  and 
remain  in  England.  In  1609  he  published  his 
translation  of  Andreas  Omitiioparcus's  treatise 
*  Micrologus.'  In  1610,  at  the  end  of  a  collection 
of  lute  lessons  edited  by  his  son,  Bobert,  appeared 
some  Observations  on  Lute  playing  by  Dowland. 
In  161  a  Dowland  published  'A  Pilgrime's 
Solace,  wherein  is  contained  Muaicall  Harmotnie 
of  3,  4,  and  5  parts,  to  be  sung  and  plaid  with 
Lute  and  Viols.'  He  describ^  himself  on  the 
title-page  as  'Lutenist  to  the  Lord  Walden.* 
In  1025  he  was  one  of  the  six  lutenists  in  the 
service  of  the  king.  Dowland  died  eariy  in 
i6a6.  His  skill  as  a  lutenist  is  celebrated  in 
one  of  the  sonnets  of  Shakspere's  'Passionate 
Pilgrim,'  printed  in  1599,  but  which  sonnet  bad 
previously  been  printed  in  a  work  by  Bichard 
Barnfield. 

'  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree. 
As  they  must  ne^ds,  the  sister  and   tlie 
brother. 


Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly 

touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me.'  eta  [W.  H.  H.] 

DOWLAND,  RoBEBT,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  a  lutenist.  In  1610  he  edited  'A 
Musicall  Banqvet.  Furnished  with  varietae 
of  Delicious  Ayres,  Collected  out  of  the  best 
Authors  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  by  Bobert  Dowland.'  The  authoca 
referred  to  are  Daniel  Batchelar,  John  Dow- 
land, Bobert  Hales,  Anthony  Hdbome,  and 
Bichard  Martin,  la  the  same  year  he  also 
edited  'Varietie  of  Lessons:  vix.  Fantaedei^ 
Pavins,  Galliards,  Almaines,  Corantoes,  and 
Volts.  Selected  out  of  the  best  approved  Au- 
thors, as  well  beyond  the  Seas  as  of  our  owne 
Country.  By  Bobert  Dowland.  Whereunto  is 
annexed  certaine  Observations  belonging  to  Lute- 
playing  by  John  Baptisto  Besardo  of  Viconti : 
Also  a  short  Treatise  thereunto  appertayning 
by  John  Dowland,  Batchelor  of  Mudcke.  In 
April,  1636,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Bobert 
Dowland  was  appointed  his  suocesitor  as  one  of 
the  musicians  to  the  king.  The  time  of  bis 
death  has  not  been  discovered,  but  he  was  living 
in  1 641,  when  his  name  occurs  as  one  of  the 
'  Musicians  for  the  Waytes.'  [W.H.EL] 

DRAESEKE,  Felix,  a  gifted  and  highly  oul- 
tivated,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  oomposer  and 
writer  upon  musical  subjects,  disciple  of  Liszt's  aS 
Weimar,  and  one  of  that  small  but  formida^ile 
circle  of  young  musicians, who  az^  known  as  *  die 
neudeutsohe  Schule,'  and  amongst  whom  are 
suoh  names  as  Hans  von  Bulow>  Peter  Covn^o^ 
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CbiI  KHndworth  and  Carl  Taosig,  was  bom  in 
1835  at  Coburg.  On  leaving  Weimar,  Draseke 
settled  at  Dresden,  and  subsequently  at  Lau- 
•ume,  as  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  hannony. 
In  1868  Yon  BUlow  called  him  to  Munich  as  a 
master  of  the  new  Conservatoire,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Switzerland  soon  after  Yon  Bulow's 
departure  from  Munich  early  in  1869,  and  is  at 
present  residing  at  Dresden.  Draseke  has  pub- 
ushed  a  numb^  of  pianoforte  pieces,  remarkable 
tor  harmonic  and  rhythmic  subtleties;  *Fan- 
tssiestficke  in  Walzerfenn,*  op.  3  ;  '  Deux  valses 
de  concert,'  op.  4 ;  a  fine  Sonata  in  E  major,  op. 
6 ;  several  pieces  for  piano  and  violoncello ;  some 
vocal  compositions  and  a  symphony.  An  opera, 
for  which  he  himself  wrote  the  poem,  is  still  in 
manuscript.  Of  his  literary  labours,  the  elabor* 
ate  analysis  of  Liszt's  Poemes  symphoniques  in 
Brendel's  'Anr^ungen,'  and  the  recent  essay 
on  Peter  Cornelius,  in  '  Die  neue  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Husik,'  as  well  as  a  treatise  on  'Modulation,' 
are  valuable.  [E.  D.] 

DRAGHI,  AiTTOino,  capellmeiBter  to  the 
court  at  Yienna,  bom  at  Ferrara  1635  (not  1642, 
as  generally  stated).  In  74  he  was  invited  to 
Yienna  as  Hoftheater  Intendant  to  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I,  and  chapel -master  to  the  Empress 
Leonore,  and  in  8a  took  up  his  abode  there  for 
life.  He  was  a  gifted  dramatic  composer,  and 
most  prolific,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ust  of  his 
works  performed  at  the  court  during  38  years, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  87  operas,  87  feste 
teatrali  and  serenades,  and  32  oratorios.  (See 
K()chel*s  life  of  Fuz.)  Some  of  his  carnival  operas 
have  been  several  times  revived.  The  scores 
of  most  of  his  works  are  in  the  imperial  library, 
and  some  in  the  archives  of  the  'Gesellschaft  der 
Muaik&eunde.'  His  librettos,  some  of  them  il- 
lustrated, were  printed  in  the  imperial  press  by 
Cosmerow,  and  have  nearly  all  l«en  preserved. 
Occasionally  he  wrote  librettos,  which  were  set 
by  other  composers,  Ziani,  Bertali,  and  even  the 
Imipeior  Leopold,  who  composed  the  complete 
opera  '  Apollo  deluso'  (1669),  ^^^  ^^  ^^  others. 
Yarious  mistakes  have  been  made  about  the  year 
of  his  death.  Walther's  Lexicon  speaks  of  him 
as  alive  in  1703,  and  F4tis,  followed  by  most 
modem  bioerapheis,  says  he  went  back  to  Ferrara 
and  died  there  in  1707 ;  but  all  doubts  are  set 
at  rest  by  the  register  of  deaths  in  Yienna,  from 
which  it  appears  he  died  there  Jan.  18,  1700, 
aged  65.  A  son  of  his.  Carlo,  was  court-scholar 
in  1688,  court-organist  in  1698,  and  died  May 
2,  1711.  [C.F.P.] 

DBAGHI,  GiovANHi  Bapttsta,  was  an  Italian 
musician  who  settled  in  London  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  and  who,  during  his  long 
residence  in  this  country,  so  completely  adopted 
the  £n§^sh  style  of  composition  that  he  must 
he  regarded  as  in  effect  an  English  composer. 
It  hjks  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
Antonio  Dragm.  The  earliest  notice  of  him  is 
found  in  Pepvs's  Diary,  under  date  of  Feb.  1 2, 
1667.  The  diarist  there  mentions  having  heard 
lum  (at  Lord  Brouncker*s  house)  sing  through  an 
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act  of  an  Italian  opera  which  he  had  written  and 
composed  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Killigrew, 
who  had  an  intention  of  occasionally  introducing 
such  entertainments  at  his  theatre.  Pepys  ex- 
presses in  strong  terms  his  admiration  of  the 
composition.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  opera  was  ever  produced.  Draghi  however 
lived  to  witness  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  the  Italian  opera  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  century.  He  excelled  as  a  player  on 
the  harpsichord,  for  which  instrument  he  com- 
posed  and  published  in  England  many  lessons. 
He  was  music-master  to  Queen  Anne*  and  prob- 
ably also  to  her  elder  sister.  Queen  Mary.  In 
1675  ^®  composed  the  act-tunes  and  some  other 
instrumental  music  for  Shadwell's  opera  'Psyche'; 
the  remainder,  including  the  whole  of  the  vocal 
part,  being  composed  by  Matthew  Lock.  On 
the  death  of  Lock  in  1677  Draghi  succeeded  him 
as  organist  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  wife  of 
Charles  II.  In  1687,  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Cedlia^s  day,  he  composed  music  for  Dryden's 
fine  ode  conunendng  'From  Harmony,  from 
heavenly  Harmony.'  In  1706  he  contributed 
part  of  the  music  to  D*Urfey's  comic  opera, 
'  Wonders  in  the  Sun ;  or,  the  £jngdom  of  the 
Birds,'  produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  Many  songs  by  him  are  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  period.  [  W,  H.  H.] 

DRAGONETTI,  Domenico,  one  of  the  great- 
est known  players  on  the  double-bass,  bOTn  at 
Yenice  1755.  As  a  boy  he  showed  remarkable 
talent  for  music,  teaching  himself  the  guitar  and 
violin,  which  however  he  soon  exchanged  for  his 
own  special  instrument.  On  this  he  quickly 
outstripped  his  master  Berini,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  orchestra  of  the  'Opera  buffa'  at  13,  and 
a  year  later  to  the  '  Opera  seria'  at  San  Bene- 
detto, and  to  all  performances  of  importance. 
In  his  1 8th  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Mark's,  hitherto  occupied  by  his 
master,  who  himself  persuaded  him  to  accept  it. 
He  had  now  attained  to  such  perfection  that 
nothing  was  too  hard  for  him;  he  composed 
sonatas,  concertos  and  capriccios  for  his  instru- 
ment, and  frequentlv^played  upon  it  the  violon- 
cello part  in  striijg-quartets.  At  Yicenza  he 
played  in  the  opera  orchestra,  and  while  there 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  marvellous 
double-bass,  with  which  he  never  again  parted, 
although  often  tempted  by  large  offers  of  money. 
This  instrument  belonged  to  the  convent  of  S.  Pie- 
tro,  and  was  madeby  Gaspare  di  Sal6,  master  of  the 
Amati.  He  tested  its  powers  on  the  monks  of  S. 
Giustina  at  Padua,  by  imitating  a  thunderstorm 
and  bringing  them  out  of  their  cells  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  Meantime  his  fame  had  spread  beyond 
Italy,  and  he  was  offered  an  engagement  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera  in  St.  Petersburg,  upon  which  the  Pro- 
curatorsofSt.Mark's  immediatelyraisedhis  salary. 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  obtained  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  having  been  persuaded  by  Banti  and 
Pacchierotti  to  accept  an  invitation  to  London, 
where  he  arrived  in  1 794,  and  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  opera,  and  for  the  concerts  at  the 
King's  Theatre.    He  made  his^first  appearance 
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on  the  20th  of  Deo.,  and  gave  a  benefit-ooncert 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1795,  when  he  was  anisted 
by  Banti,  Viotti,  the  hurpist  Le  Foumeur,  Har- 
rington, Monzani,  Holmes,  and  the  brothers  Le- 
ander,  Prenchhom  players.  The  force  and  ex- 
pression of  his  playing  and  his  power  of  reading 
at  sight  excited  nniversal  astonishment,  and  he 
was  at  once  invited  to  take  part  in  all  the  great 
provincial  performances.  Henceforth  he  became 
the  inseparable  companion  of  the  violoncellist 
londley;  for  52  years  they  played  at  the  same 
desk  at  the  opera,  the  Antient  Concerts,  the 
Philharmonic,  the  Provincial  Festivals,  etc.,  and 
their  execution  of  Corelli*s  sonatas  in  particular 
was  an  unfailing  attraction.  Great  as  was  Drago* 
netti*s  power  of  overcoming  difficulties,  it  was  his 
extraordinary  tone,  and  the  taste,  judgment,  and 
steadiness  of  his  performance,  that  clukracterised 
him,  and  made  him  so  indispensable  to  the  or- 
chestra. 

Soon  after  Dragonetti^s  arrival  in  London  he 
met  Haydn,  wi&  whom  he  became  intimate. 
On  his  way  to  Italy  in  1798  Dragonetti  visited 
the  mat  master  in  Vienna^  and  was  much 
delighted  with  the  score  of  the  '  Creation/ just 
completed.  In  1808  and  9  he  was  again  in 
Vienna,  but  firom  caprice  would  play  before  no 
one  but  the  family  of  Prince  Starhemberg,  in 
whose  palace  he  lived,  and  whose  wife  often 
accompanied  him  on  the  piano.  Here  he  made 
tiie  acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  and  also  that  of 
Sechter,  afterwards  court-organist,  a  sound  musi- 
cian, who  was  teaching  the  porter^s  children,  and 
whom  Dragonetti  requested  to  put  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  his  concertos.  To  him  he 
played  unasked,  though  he  locked  up  his  instru- 
ment because  the  Starhembergs  invited  some  of 
the  nobility  to  their  soir^.  His  silence  was 
perhaps  partly  caused  by  his  fear  of  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  in  occupation  of  Vienn^,  and  who 
wished  to  take  him  by  force  to  Paris.  With 
Sechter  he  corresponded  all  his  life,  and  remem- 
bered him  in  his  will.  In  August  1845,  when 
90,  he  headed  the  double-basses  (13  in  number) 
at  the  Beethoven  Festival  at  Bcrnn ;  and  Berlioz, 
in  his  *  Soir^  de  Torchestre,*  writes  that  he 
had  seldom  heard  the  scherzo  in  the  C  minor 
Symphony  played  with  so  much  vigour  and  finish. 
Thus,  in  his  old  age.  he  rendered  homage  to  the 
great  master,  of  whose  friendship  he  was  reminded 
on  his  death-bed.  Shortly  before  his  end,  when 
surrounded  by  Count  Pepoli,  Pigott,  Tolbecque, 
and  y.  Novello,  he  received  a  visit  from  Stumpff, 
the  well-known  harp  maker,  who,  as  Dragonetti 
held  out  his  great  hand  covered  with  callosities  and 
unnaturally  spread  from  constant  playing,  said 
with  emotion, '  This  is  the  hand  which  Be^oven 
our  great  friend,  whose  spirit  now  dwells  in  purer 
regions,  bade  me  press.  He  died  in  his  own 
house  in  Leicester  Square,  April  16,  1846,  and 
was  buried  on  the  24th  in  the  Catholic  chapel  at 
Moorfields.  His  works  were  few.  It  is  not  ge- 
nerally known  that  he  wrote  for  the  voice,  but 
three  canzonets  with  Italian  words,  written  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Vienna,  still  exist  in  a  collection 
of '  XXXIV  Canzonette  e  Komanzi,'  by  various 
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oomposerg,  and  dedicated  to  the  Archduke 
Bodolph,  Beethoven's  friend  and  pupiL  CLe 
was  a  great  collector  of  pictures,  engravings, 
musical  instruments,  and  music;  and  left  to 
the  British  Museum  alone  182  volumes  of 
scores  of  dassical  operas.  His  eccentricities  were 
many  and  curious.  He  was  an  inveterate  snuff- 
taker,  and  had  a  perfect  gallery  of  snuff-boxes. 
Among  his  treasures  were  found  a  quantity  of 
curiously-dressed  dolls,  with  which  he  used  to 
play  like  a  child,  taking  a  selection  of  them  with 
tiim  to  the  musical  festivals,  especially  a  black 
one  which  he  called  his  wife.  His  dog  Oarlo 
always  accompanied  him  in  the  orchestra.  The 
most  curious  thing  about  him  was  his  q>eechy  a 
mixture  of  his  native  Bergamese  dialect  with  b^ 
French,  and  worse  Engl^h.  He  was  a  man  of 
kindly  temper  and  a  warm  friend,  though  in 
money  matters  very  close.  His  picture  as  *H 
Patriarca  dei  Contrabassi'  was  published  by 
Thierry,  after  a  half  lengrth  taken  m  crayons  by 
Salab^t,  of  London.  His  precious  instrument^ 
his  companion  for  nearly  sixty  years,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  'Vestty  of  the  Patriarchal 
Church  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice.*  [C.  F.  P.] 

DRECHSLER,  Josef,  a  remarkable  composer 
and  teacher,  bom  May  26,  1782,  at  Vlachovo 
Brezi  in  Bohemia ;  received  his  first  instruction 
frx>m  his  fftther,  schoolmaster  in  his  native  place. 
After  various  alternations  of  place  and  pursuit^ 
he  studied  music  and  law  at  Prague;  m  1807 
found  himself  at  Vienna,  but  it  \^as  not  till  1810 
that  he  obtained  employment  as  chorus-master  at 
the  Court  Theatre.  This  was  followed  in  1 8 1 2  by 
a  place  as  '  Capellmeister  adjunct,'  then  by  an 
organist's  post ;  in  1815  he  opened  a  music  scmool, 
and  gradually  won  his  way  upwards,  till  in  22  he 
was  chief  Capellmeister  at  the  theatre  in  the  Leo- 
poldstadt.  On  G&nsbapher^s  death  in  44  he  be- 
came Capellmeister  at  S.  Stephen*s,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  his  death,  Feb.  27,  1852.  His  in* 
dustry  during  this  chequered  life  was  truly  ex* 
traordinary.  He  left  behind  him  books  of  in- 
struction for  the  Organ,  Harmony,  Thorough 
Bass,  and  the  art  of  Preluding,  with  a  new  ^• 
tion  of  Pleyel*s  Clavier-school ;  16  Masses,  and  a 
Requiem;  24  smaller  pieces  of  choral  music; 
6  Operas;  25  shorter  dramatic  pieces  (Sing^ 
spiele)  and  pantomimes  ;  3  Cantatas,  and  a  host 
of  Airs,  Sonatas,  Fiigues,  Quartets,  etc.  To  say 
that  none  of  these  nave  survived  is  to  detract 
nothing  from  the  activity  and  devotion  of  Joeef 
Drechsler.  [G.] 

DRECHSLER,  Karl,  a  great  violoncello 
player,  bom  May  27,  1800,  at  Kamenx,  in  Sax- 
ony. Entered  the  Court  band  at  Dessau,  in  1820, 
and  in  24  put  himself  under  Dotzauer  at  Dres- 
den. In  20  he  received  a  permanent  appointment 
as  leader  of  the  band  at  Dessau.  Before  thai  he 
had  visited  England,  and  played  with  much 
success.  He  shone  equally  in  quartets,  sdoB, 
and  the  orchestra,  with  a  full  tone,  good  in- 
tonation, and  excellent  taste.  Drechsler  wM 
the  master  of  Coismann,  GrUtonacher,  and  A, 
Lindner,  [G.] 
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BREHER.  A  name  given  in  AosinA  and 
Bavaria  to  a  dance  very  similar  to  the  Landleb. 
The  name,  which  is  descriptive  of  the  dance,  is 
derived  from  the  verb  drehen,  to  twirl.  Suites  of 
Drehers  are  said  to  be  in  existence,  but  dance, 
music,  and  name  are  now  alike  obsolete.    [E.P.] 

DREYSCHOCK,  Alexakdkr,  bom  Oct.  15, 
1 81 8,  at  Zaok  in  Bohemia,  died  April  i,  1869, 
at  Venice ;  a  pianist  of  great  executive  attain- 
ment, and  a  well -trained  musician  to  boot. 
J.  B.  Cramer,  who  in  his  old  days  heard  him  at 
Paris,  exclaimed :  '  The  man  has  no  left  hand  I 
here  are  two  righi  hands !  *  Dreyschock  was  the 
hero  of  octaves,  sixths,  and  thirds,  his  execution 
the  noA  Tplut  ultra  of  mechanical  training.  He 
played  his  own  pieces  principally,  though  his 
repertoire  included  many  classical  works,  which 
latter  he  gave  with  faultless  precision,  but  in  a 
manner  cold  and  essentially  prosaic.  In  very 
early  youth,  already  a  brilliimt  performer,  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Tomaschek  at  Prague. 
He  bc^n  his  travels  in  1838,  and  continued 
them  with  little  interruption  for  twenty  years. 
Up  to  1848,  from  whicn  year  the  golden  time 
for  itinerant  virtuosi  began  to  decline,  Dreyschock 
gathered  applause,  reputation,  orders,  decora- 
tions, and  money  in  plenie,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other.  In  106  a  he  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
servatoire of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  chosen  director  of  the  Imperial 
school  for  theatrical  music,  and  appointed  court 
pianist ;  but  his  health  fidled,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  in  68,  where  in  69  he  died.  The  body 
was  buried  at  Prague  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  of  his  family.  Dreyschock*s  publications 
for  his  instrument  have  not  met  with  much 
success.  They  are  'salon  music'  of  a  correct 
but  cold  and  sterile  sort.  He  also  brought  forth 
a  sonata,  a  rondo  with  orchestra,  a  string- 
quartet  and  an  overture  for  orchestra,  all  still 
bom,  spite  of  their  solid  and  respectable  musical 
parentage.  [E.  D.] 

DROGHIERINA.    SeeCHiMKNTt. 

DRONE.  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower 
pipes  of  the  bagpipe,  which  each  emit  only  a 
sin^^e  tone ;  usu^y  two  octaves  of  the  key-note 
D,  and  the  fifth  A.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  Cbaunteb,  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
a  melodious  succession  of  notes.     [See  Baqpipb.] 

The  term  has  hence  been  transferred  to  con- 
tinaous  bass  in  a  composition,  usually  of  a  pastoral 
kind,  as  in  the  '  Hirten-melodie*  m  Schubert's 
'Bosamnnde,* 

dor. 
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or  the  Danse  des  Jnives  in  the  ballet  of  Gounod's 
'ReinedeSaba':— 
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the  'Leyennaim'  in  Schubert's  <  Winterreise,' 


See  also  the  '  Hirtengesang'  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Finale  to  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
many  other  places.  [W.  H.  S.] 

DROUET,  Louis  FBAH9018  Philippi,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  flute-players,  bom  at  Am* 
sterdam  1792.  At  seven  v^drs  old  he  played  at 
the  Conservatoire  and  tiro  Opera-house,  Paris* 
From  1807-10  he  wiu/^eacher  to  King  Louis  of 
Holland,  and  claims  (JU>  have  put '  Partant  pour 
la  Syrie'  into  shape  for  Queen  Hortense.  His 
serious  study  of  the  flute  besan  in  1807,  after  an 
extraordinary  success  whicm  he  achieved  at  a 
concert  of  Rode's  in  Amsterdam.  In  1 81 1  he  was 
appointed  solo  flute  to  Napoleon  I,  a  post  which 
he  retained  after  the  Restoration.  He  appeared 
in  London  at  the  Philharmonic  March  35,  181 6, 
and  this  was  probablv  the  commencement  of  a 
lengthened  tour,  dunng  which  he  resided  for 
some  time  at  Naples  and  the  Hague.  He  played 
again  at  the  Philharmonic  May  17,  1830.  From 
1836  to  54  he  was  Court-Capelhneister  at  Coburg, 
after  which  he  visited  America.  Since  his  return 
thence  he  has  lived  at  Gotha  and  Frankfort. 
Drouet  was  eminently  a  flute  player,  not  remark- 
able for  tone,  but  with  extnumlinary  skill  in 
rapid  passages  and  in  double  tongueing.  He  left 
some  150  works  of  all  kinds,  achnirably  written 
for  the  flute,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  players, 
but  of  little  account  as  music.    He  died  1873. 

DRUM.  Some  instrument  of  this  kind  has 
been  known  in  almost  every  age  and  country, 
except  perhaps  in  Europe,  where  it  appears  to 
have  bedn  introduced  at  a  comparatively  lata 
period  frx>m  the  East. 

A  drum  may  be  defined  to  be  a  skin  or  skins 
stretched  on  a  frame  or  vessel  of  wood,  metal,  or 
earthenware,   and   may   be  of  three  different 

I.  A  single  skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel  open  at 
bottom,  as  the  Tambourine,  Egyptian  Drum.  etc. 

3.  A  sii^le  skin  on  a  dosed  vessel,  as  the 
Kettledrum. 

3.  Two  skins,  one  at  each  end  of  a  cylinder, 
as  the  Side-drum,  etc. 

I.  The  first  sort  is  represented  by  the  modem 
tambourine,  and  its  varieties  will  be  described 
under  that  head.    rTAMBOUBiKS.] 

3.  The  second  kind  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Kettledbuk — the  only  really  artistically 
musical  instrument  of  this  class.  It  consists  of 
a  metallic  kettle  or  sheU,  more  or  less  hemispheri- 
cal, and  a  head  of  vellum  which,  being  first 
wetted,  is  Umped  over  an  iron  ring  fitting  ^ 
outside  the  kettle.  Screws  working  on  ^' 
serve  to  tighten  or  sbcken  the  h^bd,  ^^^ 
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to  tune  the  instrument  to  any  note  within  its 
compass.     The  shell  is  generally  made  of  brass 


in  France  and  of  copper  in  England.  In  the 
cavalry  two  drums  are  used,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  horse's  neck.  Two  are  likewise  required  in 
orchestras.  The  larger  of  the  two  drums  should 
be  able  to  go  down  to  F,  and  the  smaller  to  the 
F  above  (a),  giving  a  range  of  an  octave  to  the 
two.  Each  drum  should  have  a  compass  of  a 
fifth,  viz.  F  to  C  for  the  larger  (6),  and  Bb  to  F 
for  the  smaller  (c). 

In  the  key  of  F,  the  tonic  and  dominant  may 
be  obtained  in  two  ways  {d),  and  likewise  in  Bb 
(e),  but  in  all  other  keys  in  only  one  way. 
(«)  (&)      (c)  id) (e) 


Thus  in  F^,  G,  Ab,  and  A,  the  dominant  must  be 
fibove  the  tonic, 


while  in  B||,  C,  CJ,  D,  Eb,  and  E,  the  dominant 
must  be  below  the  tonic, 


Drums  are  generally  tuned  to  tonic  and  domi- 
nant ;  but  modem  composers  have  found  out  that 
they  may  advantageously  stand  in  a  diflTerent 
relation  to  each  other.  Thus  Beethoven,  in  his 
8th  and  9th  Symphonies,  has  them  occasionally 
in  octaves  (/),  and  Mendelssohn,  in  his  Rondo 
BriUante,  most  ingeniously  puts  them  in  D  and 
E  (g);  thereby  making  them  available  in  the 

CO  iff) 


keys  of  B  minor  and  D  major,  as  notes  of  the 

common  chord,  and  of  the  dominant  seventh,  in 

both  keys.      By  this  contrivance  the  performer 

has  not  to  change  the  key  of  his  instruments  all 

through  the  rondo — an  operation  requiring,  as 

we  shall  see,  considerable  time.      Berlioz  says 

that  it  took  seventy  years  to  discover  that  it 

was  possible  to  have  three  kettledrums  in  an 

orchestra.    But  Auber^s  overture  to  '  Masaniello* 

thl*  ^®  played  properly  with  less,  as  it  reqiures 

imr'fS  ^»  ^'  *^*^      '  '"^*^  there  is  not  time  to 

^1  x'o  G  drum  into  A.   In  Spohr's  '  Historical 
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Symphony*  three  drums  are  required  ali  at  once 
in  the  following  passage : 


And  in  'Robert  le  Diable*  (No.  17  of  the  score) 
Meyerbeer  uses  three  drums,  C,  G,  and  D. 

Another  innovation  is  due  to  Beethoven, 
namely,  striking  both  drums  at  once.  This  oc- 
curs in  his  9th  Symphony,  where,  in  the  slow 

movement,  the  kettledrums  have    ^  i  w*  i~T~' 


Gounod  has  a  similar  chord  in  the  ballet  music 
of  'La  Reine  de  Saba.'  But  Berlioz,  in  his 
'Requiem,'  besides  fifty  brass  instruments,  has 
eight  pairs  of  kettledrums,  played  by  ten  drum- 
mers, two  of  the  pairs  liaving  two  drummers 
each.     The   drum    parts    have   these   chords — 


most  of  the  notes  being  doubled. 

Besides  their  obvious  use  in  forte  passages,  the 
drums  are  capable  of  beautiful  piano  effects. 
Observe  a  passage  several  times  repeated  in 
Mozart's  overture  to  '  Die  Zauberflote,'  beginning 
at  the  41st  bar  from  the  end  :  also  the  mysterious 
effect  of  the  13th  bar  in  the  introduction  to 
Beethoven's  'Mount  of  Olives';  that  of  the  A|| 
against  a  tremolo  of  the  strings  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  Weber's  overture  to  'Der  Freischiitz,' 


,  and  of  a  single  fe-  J  >■  ■ 


_      on  the 

Timp.pp\       r  pp 

return  of  the  subject  in  the  middle  movement. 

When  musicians  talk  of  'drums'  they  mean 
kettledrums,  in  contradistinction  to  the  side  drum 
or  bass  drum,  of  which  hereafter.  The  two  latter 
can  only  mark  the  rhythm,  not  being  musical 
notes;  but  kettlednmis  give  musical  soimds  as 
definitely  as  the  double  bass,  and  can  only  be 
used  when  forming  part  of  the  harmony  played  by 
the  other  instruments.  Composers  have  usually 
treated  them  thus ;  but  Beethoven  was  probably 
the  first  to  see  that  they  might  also  be  treated 
as  solo  instruments.  Thus  in  the  Andante  of 
his  Symphony  No.  i  the  drum  repeats  this  bar 

several  times  as  a  bass  to  a 

melody  in  the  violins  and  flutes.  In  Symphony 
No.  4  it  takes  its  turn  with  other  instruments 
in  playing  this  passage — 


In  the  wonderful  transition  from  the  scherzo  to 
the  finale  of  the  5th  Symphony,  the  soft  pulsations 
of  the  dnmi  give  the  only  signs  of  life  in  the 
deep  prevailing  gloom.  Of  the  drums  in  octaves 
in  Beethoven's  8th  and  9th  Symphonies,  we  have 
already  spoken.  And  in  reviewing  his  Violin 
Concerto,  which  begins  with  four  beats  of  the 
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drom,  HteraUy  icio,  an  EngUsh  critic  obeerves 
thftt  'until  Beethoven's  time  the  drum  had,  with 
nre  exceptions,  been  used  as  a  mere  means  of 
prodacing  noise—of  increasing  the  din  of  the 
foria;  bat  Beethoven,  with  that  feeling  of  affec- 
tion which  he  had  for  the  humblest  member  of 
the  orchestra,  has  here  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  wiAo  instrument.* 

The  late  Mr.  Hogarth  says  that  'to  play  it 
well  is  no  easy  matter.  A  single  stroke  of  the 
drum  may  determine  the  chancter  of  a  whole 
movement;  and  the  slightest  embarrassment, 
hesitation^  or  misi^prehension  of  the  requisite 
degree  of  force,  may  ruin  the  design  of  the 
composer.' 

There  are  many  sorts  of  sticks.  The  best  are 
of  whalebone  with  a  small  wooden  button  at  the 
end,  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  very  fine  sponge. 
With  these  every  effect^  loud  or  soft,  can  be 
produced.  A  small  knob,  not  exceeding  i^  inch 
m  diameter,  entirely  made  of  felt  on  a  flexible 
stick,  answers  very  well.  India-rubber  discs  are 
not  so  good.  Worst  of  all  are  large  clumsy  knobs 
of  cork,  covered  with  leather,  as  they  obscure  the 
clear  ring  of  the  kettledrum,  so  different  from 
the  tone  of  a  bass  drum. 

Very  large  drums,  going  below  F,  have  not  a 
good  musical  tone,  but  mere  thunder.  Thin 
transparent  skins  have  a  better  tone  than  the 
opaque  white  ones.  The  right  place  to  strike  a 
kettle-drum  is  at  about  one-fourth  of  its  diameter. 
A  roll  is  written  in  either  of  the  following  ways, 
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and  is  performed  by  alternate  single  strokes  of 
the  sticks.  We  shidl  see  presently  that  the  side- 
drum  roll  is  produced  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

Drtuu  parts  were  formerly  always  written,  like 
horn  and  trumpet  parts,  in  the  key  of  G,  with  an 
indication  at  me  beginning  as  to  how  they  were 
to  be  tuned,  as  *Timp.  in  Eb,  Bb,'  or  'Timp. 
in  6,  B,*  etc. ;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  write  the 
real  notes. 

To  tune  drums  of  the  ordinary  construction,  a 
key  has  to  be  applied  successively  to  each  of  the 
several  screws  that  serve  to  tighten  or  loosen  the 
head.  In  French-made  drums  there  is  a  fixed 
r-«haped  key-head  to  each  screw.  But  even  then 
tt  takes  some  time  to  effect  a  change,  whence 
several  att^npts  have  been  made  to  enable  the 
perfonuer  to  tune  each  drum  by  a  single  motion 
instead  of  turning  seven  or  eight  screws.  In 
Potter's  B^rstem,  £e  head  is  act«d  on  by  several 
Ton  bars  following  the  external  curvature  of  the 
ihelly  and  converging  under  it ;  and  they  are  all 
Irawn  simultaneously  by  a  screw  turned  by  the 
bot  of  the  performer,  or  by  turning  the  whole 
Irujn  bodily  round. 

C<n-xi«lius  Ward  took  out  a  patent  in  1 857  for  the 
ame  object.  The  head  is  drawn  by  an  endless 
tord  passing  over  pulleys  ^m  the  outside  to  the 
made  of  the  drum,  where  it  goes  over  two  nutH, 
lavin^  eM^b  two  pulleys.    Theae  nuts  approach 


and  recede  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  hori- 
zontal screw,  nearly  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  drum,  the  handle  of  which  comes  just  outside 
the  shell,  and  is  turned  by  the  performer  whenever 
he  requires  to  tune  the  drum.  A  spring  indicator 
shows  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  cord,  and  con- 
sequently the  note  which  the  drum  wUl  give,  so 
that  the  performer  may  tune  his  instrument  by 
the  eye  instead  of  the  ear.  G^utrot,  of  Paris,  has 
another  plan,  viz.  a  brass  hoop  fitthig  closely  in- 
side the  shell,  and  pressing  against  the  head.  A 
handle,  working  a  rack  and  pinion  motion,  raises 
or  lowers  this  hoop,  and  so  tunes  the  drum  by 
altering  the  pressure  against  the  head.  Einbigler, 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  makes  drums  with  a 
similar  internal  hoop,  but  worked  by  a  different 
mechanism ;  they  are  used  in  the  theatre  of  that 
town. 

There  will  always  be  some  objection  to  these 
schemes  from  the  fact  of  the  head  being  an  ani- 
mal membrane,  and  consequently  not  perfectly 
homogeneous,  but  requiring  a  litUe  more  or  less 
tension  in  some  part  of  its  circumference,  unless, 
as  in  Einbigler's  drums,  there  are  small  screws 
with  fly-nuts  all  round  the  upper  hoop,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  any  local  inequality  of 
tension..  Writers  on  acoustics  seem  to  have 
been  disheartened  by  this  inequality  from  ex- 
tending their  experiments  on  the  vibration  of 
membranes.  Even  Chladni  does  not  pursue 
the  subject  very  far.  We  must  therefore  be 
content  with  some  empirical  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  proportion  which  two  drums  should 
bear  to  each  other,  so  that  the  compass  of  the 
laiger  should  be  a  fourth  above  that  of  the 
smaller.  We  have  already  said  that  the  lowest 
notes  of  the  two  drums  should  be  respectively 

.     Now  the  numbers  of  the  vibra- 


tions due  to  these  two  notes  are  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  three  to  four.  Assuming  that  the 
sur£BK!es,  or  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  of  the 
membranes  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  they  five,  the  tension  bein^ 
equal  (which  is  true  of  metal  plates  of  equ^ 
thickness),  and  calling  the  larger  diameter  D  and 
the  smaller  d,  we  £ould  have  this  proportion 
D*  :  cP  : :  4  :  3,  whence  D  :  d  : :  a  :  V  3,  or  as 
2  '.  173a,  or  very  nearly  as  30  :  26.  Practically 
this  is  found  to  be  a  very  suitable  proportion, 
the  drums  at  the  French  Opera  being  29  and  25I 
inches  diameter,  and  those  lately  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  28  and  24}.  No  drum  diould  exceed  29 
inches  or  thereabouts. 

Kettie-drums  in  Grerman  are  called  Pauken ;  in 
Italian,  timpani ;  in  Spanish,  atabalea ;  in  French, 
timbeUes :  the  two  latter  evidentiy  from  the  Arabic 
tahl  and  th^  Persian  tambol.  There  are  two 
very  complete  Methods  for  the  kettiedrums,  viz. 
'Metodo  teorioo  pratico  per  l^pani/  by  P.  Pie- 
ranzovini  published  at  Milan  by  Ricordi ;  and  a 
*  M^thode  complete  et  raisoxm^  de  Timbales/  by 
Geo.  Kastner,  published  in  Paris  by  Brandus 
(late  Schlesinger). 

3.  The  third  kind  of  drum  consistB  of  a  wooden 
Hh 
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or  brass  cylinder  with  a  skin  or  head  at  each  end. 
The  skins  are  lapped  round  a  small  hoop,  a  larger 
hoop  pressing  this  down.  The  two  lafge  hoops 
are  connected  by  an  endle«  cord,  pMsing  zigzag 
from  hoop  to  hoop.  This  cord  is  tightened  by 
means  of  leather  braces  a,  h,  h.  It  is  slackest 
when  they  are  all.  as  at  f7,  and  tightest  when  as 
at  b,  b.    This  is  called  a  Side-drum,  and  is  struck 


in  the  centre  of  the  upper  head  by  two  sticks  of 
hard  wood,  ending  in  a  small  elongated  knob. 
Across  the  lower  head  several  cords  of  catgut, 
called  anaret,  are  stretched,  which  rattle  against 
it  at  every  stroke.  The  roll  (nick-named  *  daddy- 
mammy')  is  made  by  alternately  striking  two 
blows  with  the  left  hand  and  two  with  the  right, 
very  regularly  and  rapidly,  so  as  to  produce  one 
continuous  iremolo.  It  is  not  easy  to  do,  and 
must  be  learned  at  an  early  age.    , 

Some  mde-drums  are  miade  much  flatter,  and 
are  tightened  by  rods  and  screws  instead  of  cords. 

In  orchestras  the  side-drum  is  frequently  used 
(and  abused)  by  modem  composers.  But  in  the 
overtures  to  '  La  Gazza  Ladra  and  '  Fra  Diavolo^* 
the  subjects  of  both  being  of  a  semi-militaiy 
natiure,  the  effect  is  characteristio  and  good. 

Side-drums  are  used  in  the  army  for  keeping 
time  in  marching  and  for  various  calls,  both  in 
barracks  and  in  action.  In  action,  however, 
bugle-calls  are  now  usually  substituted : — 

The  Drummers'  Call. 


^   bu  ^ 


bit 


The  Sergeants'  and  Corporals'  CaU. 


DRUftY  LANE. 

The  above  are  examples  of  drum  calls  used 
in  the  British  army ;  the  next  is  *  La  Retraitew' 
beaten  every  evening  in  French  garrison  towns. 


The  effect  of  this  is  very  good  when,  as  may 
be  heard  in  Paris,  it  is  b«kten  by  twenty-eight 
drummers.  For  Berlioz  has  well  observed  that  a 
sound,  insignificant  when  heard  singly,  such  as 
the  clink  of  one  or  two  muskets  at  'shoulder 
arms'  or  the  thud  as  the  butt-end  comes  to  the 
ground  at  'ground  anns,'  becomes  brilliant  and 
attractive  if  performed  by  a  thousand  moi 
simultaneously. 

The  Tenor-drum  is.  similar  to  the  side-dnim, 
only  larger,  and  has  no  snares.  It  serves  for 
rolls  in  military  bands  instead  of  kettle-drums. 

The  French  Tambourin  is  similar  to  the  last, 
but  very  narrow  and  long.  It  is  used  in  Provence 
for  dance-music.  The  performer  holds  it  in  the 
same  hand  as  his  flageolet  (which  has  onlj  three 
holes)  and  beats  it  with  a  stick  held  in  the  other 
hand.  Auber  has  used  the  tambourin  in  the 
overture  to  '  Le  Philtre.' 

The  Bass-drum  (Fr.  Onme  Caiue,  Ital.  Gran 
CcLtga  or  Qran  Tamhuro)  has  also  two  heads,  and 
is  played  with  one  stick  ending  in  a  soft  ronnd 
knob.  It  must  be  struck  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  heads.  It  used  to  be  called  the  long-drmn,  and 
was  formerly  (in  England  at  least)  mtAe  long  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter.  But  now  the  diameter 
is  increased  and  the  length  of  the  cylinder  lessened. 
The  heads  are  tightened  by  cords  and  braces  like 
the  side-dnmi  first  described,  or  by  rods  and  BcrewB» 
or  on  Cornelius  Ward's  principle  as  described  for 
kettledrums.  It  is  used  in  military  bands  and 
orchestras.  There  is  another  Bort  of  baasHdnim 
called  a  Grong-drum,  from  its  form,  which  is  similar 
to  a  gong  or  to  a  eigantic  tambourine.  It  is  veiy 
convenient  in  orchestras  where  space  is  acaive; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  ordinary  baas-drum  in 
quality  of  tone.  These  instrunfents  do  not  require 
tuning,  as  their  sound  is  sufficiently  indefinite  to 
suit  any  key  or  any  chord.    [See  Tam-tah.] 

Cymbals  generally  play  the  same  part  as  the 
bass- drum;  though  occasionally,  as  in  the  first 
Allegro  of  the  overture  to  'Gnillaume  Tell,* 
the  bass-drum  part  is  tenga  piaUi  (without  the 
cymbals).  [V.deP.] 

DRURY  LANE,  opened  ui  1696  under  the 
name  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane; 
materially  altered  and  enlarged  in  1763  and 
1 763 ;  pulled  down  in  the  summer  of  1 791 ; 
the  new  theatre  opened  (for  plays)  April  21, 
1 794 ;  bomed  Feb.  24, 1809 ;  rebuilt  and  opened 
Oct.  10,  '181  a.  Among  the  eminent  oompoeers 
who  have  been  connecteid  with  this  theatre  must* 
in  the  first  place,  be  mentioned  Dr.  Ame,  wIuh 
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from  the  year  1738,  when  he  wrote  the  music  to  | 
Milton's  '  Gomus,'  until  shortly  before  his  death 
i^  '778»  prodaced  a  large  number  of  operas  and 
operettas.  In  1806  one  of  Sir  Heniy  Bishop^s 
first  works,  a  pantomime-ballet  called  'Carac- 
tacns,'  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane.  But 
Bishop,  after  the  burning  of  the  theatre  in  1809, 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden,  where 
most  of  his  operas  and  musical  dramas  were  per- 
formed. Meanwhile  foreign  operas  as  arranged 
or  diuurajiged  for  the  English  stage  by  Mr.  Ro- 
pbino  Lacy,  Mr.  Tom  Cooke,  and  others,  were 
from  time  4o  time  performed  at  Drury  Lane; 
and  in  1833,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bunn,  some  English  versions  of  Italian  operas 
were  produced  with  the  world-renowned  prima 
donna,  Marietta  Malibran,  in  the  principal  parts. 
Dnuy  Lane  was  the  last  theatre  at  which  she 
sang.  [Malibban.1  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Bunn 
made  a  praiseworthy  but  not  permanently  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  establish  English  opera  at  this 
thea^v.  During  this  period  Balfe's  '  Bohemian 
Girl,'  'Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  'Enchantress,* 
'Bondman/  etc. ;  Wallace's  'Maritana*  and  'Ma- 
tilda of  Hungary,'  Benedict's  'Crusaders'  and 
'Brides  of  Venice,'  were  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  which  Uieatre  they  had  all  been  spe- 
cially written.  When  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was 
bamt  down  (Deo.  6,  1867),  Mr.  Mapleson  took 
Drury  Lane  for  a  series  of  summer  seasons.  In 
1869  the  performances  took  plaoe  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  Wood  (of  the  firm 
of  Cnuner,  Wood,  and  Co.),  who  among  other  new 
works  produced  Wagner's  'Flying  Dutchman' 
—the  first  of  Herr  Wagner's  operas  performed 
in  England.  Until  1877  '  Her  Majesty's  Opera,' 
as  the  establishment  transferred  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  was  called,  remained  at  Drury 
Lane.  In  1877,  however,  Mr.  Mapleson  re- 
turned to  the  Haymarket ;  and  his  company  now 
performs  at  the  theatre  rebuilt  on  the  site  of 
'Her  Majesty's.'  [H.  S.  B.] 

DUBOURG,  GiOBOK,  a  grandson  of  Matthew 
Dubourg.  bom  1799,  is  author  of  a  history  of  the 
violin  and  the  most  celebrated  performers  on  it, 
originally  published  in  1836,  and  which  in  1878 
reached  a  fifth  edition.  [W.H.H.] 

DUBOURG,  Matthew,  an  eminent  English 
violinist,  pupil  of  Geminiani,  bom  in  London 
1703.  It  is  reported  that  he  first  appeared  as 
a  boy  at  one  d  the  concerts  of  Britton  the 
small-coal  man,  when  he  performed  a  solo  of 
Corelli  with  great  success,  standing  on  a  high 
stooL  In  1738  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Cousser  as  conductor  of  the  Viceroy's  band  at 
Dublin,  in  which  capacity  he  set  many  odes  for 
the  celebration  of  royal  birthdays.  During  his 
residence  there  he  led  the  band  at  the  perform- 
ances given  by  Handel  during  his  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1 74 1,  and  then  had  the  distinction  of  assisting 
at  the  first  performance  of  the '  Messiah.'  Later 
he  retumea  to  London,  and  in  1753  succeeded 
Festing  as  master  of  the  King's  band,  which  post 
he  retained  up  to  his  death  in  1 767.  He  lies  in 
Paddington  diorchyard.     Dubourg  appears  to 
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have  been  a  brilliant  performer  and  fond  of 
showing  off  his  skiU.  Bumey  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  he  introduced  a  cadenza  of  extra- 
ordinary length  into  the  ritomelle  of  an  air. 
When  at  last  he  finished  tip,  Handel,  who  was 
conducting,  exclaimed:  'Welooote  home,  Mr. 
Dubourg.'  [P.  D.] 

DUCIS,  orHERT(X>HS, '  Bknediotus,  aFlem- 
ish  musician  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
organist  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp,  and  'Prince  de  la Gilde'  in  the  brother- 
hood of  St.  Luke  in  that  city.  He  left  Antwerp 
in  15x5,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Eng- 
land, perhaps  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  but  as 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  court 
musicians  at  that  time,  and  no  manuscript  com- 
positions  of  his  have  been  found  in  this  country,  it 
appears  that  his  residence  here  must  have  been 
very  short,  if  not  altogether  mythical.  His  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Josquin  (1531),  and  another  on 
the  death  of  Erasmus  (1536)  fix  two  more  dates 
in  his  life.  After  that  no  more  is  known  of  him. 
Some  German  historians  have  claimed  him  as  a 
countryman  on  the  strength  of  the  publication 
and  dedication  of  a  setting  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
(published  at  Ulm  in  1539,  and  dedicated  to  the 
youths  of  that  city),  maintaining  that  this  proves 
his  residence  in  that  dty,  but  the  dedication  was 
more  probably  the  work  of  the  publisher  than  of 
the  composer.  His  connection  with  Antwerp, 
xnenttoned  above,  was  discovered  not  many  years 
ago,  by  M.  Leon  de  Burbure,  and  certainly  out- 
weighs anything  said  in  favour  of  his  heang  a 
German ;  while  the  internal  evidence  of  his  com- 
positions, which  bear  the  decided  Flemish  cha- 
racter, Kod  very  closely  approach  the  style  of 
Josquin,  sets  the  matter  entirely  at  rest. 

We  have  the  following  compositions  of  his : — 
(i)  A  4-part  'monody'  on  the  death  of  Josquin, 
in  the  7tii  set  of  French  chansons  in  5  and  6  parts 
printed  by  l^lman  Susato  in  1545.  A  copy  of 
the  book  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  com- 
position itself  is  printed  in  Bumey's  History 
(ii.  513),  with  criucal  remarks.  There  are  also 
several  songs  by  Ducis  in  former  volumes  of  the 
same  work.  (  2)  Another  elegy  in  5  parts, '  Plangite 
Pierides,'  on  the  death  of  &asmus,  and  an  8-part 
'Agnus  Dei,'  both  from  the  ' Selectissimse  nee 
non  feuniliarissimse  cantiones  ultra  centum'  (Augs- 
burg 1 540).  (3)  Songs  in  the  collection  of  German 
songs  made  by  Forster  and  printed  by  Petreius 
(Nuremberg  1 539-1 540).  (4)  A  motet,  'Peccan- 
tem  me  quotidie,'  from  the  '  Cantiones  octo  .  .  • 
vocum'  printed  by  Uhlard  (Augsburg  1545). 
'No  wonder,'  says  Ambros,  speaking  of  this 
motet,  'that  historians  have  striven  to  prove  such 
a  composer  their  countryman.*  (5)  A  motet, 
'Dum  fabricator  mundi  supplicium,'  from  Rhau's 
'Selectee  Harmonise  •  .  .  de  Passione  Domini' 
(Wittenberg  1538^.  (6)  Two  5-part  motets, 
'Benedic  Domine,  and  'Corde  et  animo,'  from 
Ejiesstein's  'Cantiones  sex  et  quinque  vocum 
etc.'  (Augsburg  1545).  [J. R. S.-B.] 

1  BatMdlotatDQda,  who  li  often  etllod  by  hli  flnt  Mine  ftlone.  most 
not  be  eoDfbunded  wUb  Benedletus  AppennMera.  a  bwki  muldui 
wtw  Uvod  In  Belgium,  but  of  Iftter  dnte  and  leie  genlut. 
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DUDDYNGTON,  Anthont,  dtizen  of  Lon- 
don, oontraoted  in  15  iq  to  build  an  organ  for  All- 
Hallows,  Barking,  for  the  sum  of  £50.  [V.  de  P.] 

DUET  (It.  Duetto;  Fr.  Duo).  A  composition 
for  two  voices  or  instrument^  either  with  or 
without  aooompaniments.  Some  writers  use  the 
form  'Duet'  for  vocal,  and  'Duo*  for  instru- 
mental compositions;  this  distinction,  however, 
is  bv  no  means  universally  adopted.  Strictly 
n>eaking,  a  duet  differs  from  a  two-part  song  in 
tne  &ot  that  while  in  i^e  latter  the  second  voice 
is  mostly  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  first, 
in  the  duet  both  parts  are  of  eoual  importance. 
In  cases  where  it  is  accompamed,  the  accom- 
paniment should  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
principal  yt^rta.  The  most  important  form  of 
the  duet  is  the  'Chamber  Duet/  of  which  the 
old  Grerman  and  Italian  masters  have  left  manv 
excellent  examples  (see  eq)ecially  Handel  s 
'Chamber  Duets*).  These  duets  were  often  in 
several  movements,  sometimes  connected  by  reci- 
tatives, and  almost  invariably  in  the  polyphonic 
style.  The  dramatic  duet,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
modem  opera^  is  entirely  unrestricted  as  to  form, 
which  depends  upon  the  exigences  of  the  situa- 
tion. Among  the  finest  examples  of  operatic 
duets  may  be  named  those  in  the  first  act  of 
'Guillaume  Tell,*  in  the  fourth  act  of  'Les 
Huguenots,*  and  in  the  second  act  of  'Masa- 
nieUo,*  in  the  more  modem  school;  while  the 
duets  in  '  Fidelio  *  and  in  the  operas  of  Mozart 
and  Weber  are  models  of  the  older  classical  forms 
of  the  movement.  Many  of  the  songs  in  Bach*s 
cantatas  in  which  the  voice  and  me  obligate 
instrument  are  equally  prominent  are  really  duets 
in  character,  but  the  term  is  not  applied  to  the 
combination  of  a  voice  and  an  instrument.  The 
word  is  now  often  employed  for  a  pianoforte  piece 
A  qualre  mains^  of  which  Schubert's  'Grand  duo* 
(op.  T40)  in  a  splendid  example.  [£.  P.] 

DUETTINO  (Ital.  dimin.).  A  duet  of  short 
extent  and  concise  form. 

DUGAZON,  Mme.  Bosalib,  daughter  of  an 
obscure  actor  named  Lef  ^vre,  bom  at  Berlin  1 755, 
died  in  Paris  Sept.  a 2,  i8ai.  She  and  her  sister 
began  their  career  as  ballet-dancers  at  the  Com^e 
It^enne,  and  Rosalie  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  a  singer  at  the  same  theatre  in  1774. 
She  had  an  agreeable  voice,  much  feeling  and 
finesse,  and  played  to  perfection  *  soubrettes,* 
*  paysannes.*  and  *  coquettes.'  Her  most  remark- 
able creation  was  the  part  of  Nina  in  Dalayrac*s 
opera  of  that  name.  After  an  absence  of  three 
years  during  the  Revolution,  she  reappeared  in 
1795,  and  played  with  unvarving  success  till 
1806,  when  she  retired.  To  thu  day  the  classes 
of  parts  in  which  she  excelled  are  known  as 
'jeunes  Dugazon*  and  *m^res  Dugazon.* — Her 
Son  GusTAVK  (Paris  1782-1826),  a  pianist  and 
pupil  of  Berton*s,  obtained  the  second  '  Prix  de 
Kome*  at  the  Conservatoire  in  x8o6.  His  operas 
and  ballets,  with  the  exception  of  'Aline'  (1823), 
did  not  succeed.  [G.  C.] 

DULCIMER  (Fr.  Tympemon;  Ital.  Cembalo, 
TimpcMon,  SaUerio  tedetco;  Germ.  Eaekbrett). 


DULCIMER. 

The  prototype  of  the  pianoforte,  as  the  psaltery 
was  of  the  harpsichord.  These  instruments  were 
so  nearly  alike  that  one  description  might  serve 
for  both,  were  it  not  for  the  different  mannw  of 
playing  them,  the  strings  of  the  dulcimer  being 
set  in  vibration  by  small  hammers  held  in  the 
hands,  while  in  we  psaltexy  the  sounds  were 
produced  by  plectra  of  ivoiy,  metal,  or  quill,  or 
even  the  fingers  of  the  perrormer.  It  is  also  no 
less  desirable  to  separate  in  description  ifistru- 
monts  so  nearly  resembling  each  other,  on  aooount 
of  their  ultimate  devdopment  into  the  harpsi- 
chord and  pianoforte  by  the  addition  of  keys. 
[See  Harpbichobd,  and  Piahofortb.] 

Dr.  Rimbault  (Pianoforte,  p.  23)  derives  dul- 
cimer from  '  dulce  melos.*  Perhaps  the  'dnloey' 
— also  used  in  the  old  English  'dulsate*  and 
'dulsacordis,*  unknown  instruments  unless  dulci- 
men — ^arose  from  the  ability  the  player  had  to 
produce  sweet  sounds  with  the  softer  covered 
ends  of  the  luunmers,  just  as  'piano*  in  piano- 
forte suggests  a  similar  attribute.  The  Italian 
'Salterio  tedesco*  implies  a  German  derivation 
for  this  hanmier-psaltery.  [See  also  Ckmbalo.] 
The  roughness  of  description  used  by  mediteval 
Italians  in  naming  one  form  of  psaltery  'stru- 
mento  di  poroo,'  pig*s  head,  was  ad(^ted  by  the 
Grermans  in  their  faithful  translation  '  Schweina- 
kopf,'  and  in  naming  a  dulcimer  '  Hackbrett* — a 
butcher's  board  for  chopping  sausage-meat. 

The  dulcimer  is  a  trapez^shaped  instrument  of 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  greatest  width,  com- 
posed of  a  wooden  fhtming  enclosing  a  wrest- 
plank  for  the  tuning-pins,  round  which  the  strings 
are  wound  at  one  end ;  a  soundboard  ornamented 
with  two  or  more  sound-holes  and  carrying  two 
bridges  between  which  are  the  lengths  of  wire 
intended  to  vibrate ;  and  a  hitchpin-block  for  the 
attachment  of  the  other  ends  of  the  strings. 
Two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  strings  of 
fine  brass  or  iron  wire  are  grouped  for  each  note. 
The  dulcimer,  laid  upon  a  table  or  frame  is 
stmck  with  hammers,  the  heads  of  which  are 
clothed  on  either  side  with  hard  and  soft  leather 
to  produce  the  forte  and  piano  effects.  The  tone, 
harsh  in  the  loud  playing,  Im  always  confused,  as 
there  is  no  damping  contrivance  to  stop  the 
continuance  of  the  sounds  when  not  required. 
This  effect  is  well  imitated  in  various  places  in 
Schubert*s  'Divertissement  Hongroise.*  The 
compass  of  two  or  three  octaves,  from  C  or  D  in 
the  bass  def,  has  always  been  diatonic  in  Eng^ 
land,  but  became  chromatic  in  G^ermany  before  the 
end  of  the  1 8th  century.  As  in  most  medisval 
musical  instruments  ornamentation  was  ficeely  used 
on  the  soundboard,  and  on  the  outer  case  when 
one  exirted.  The  dulcimer  and  psaltery  appear  to 
have  come  to  us  from  the  East,  it  mav  be  through 
the  Crusades,  for  the  dulcimer  has  been  known 
for  ages  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  also  in  the 
Caucasus,  under  the  name  of '  santir.*  Its  Euro- 
pean use  is  now  limited  to  the  semi -oriental 
^psy  bands  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
^e  Magyar  name  is  *  dmbelom.*  Mr.CariEngel 
('Descriptive  Catalogue,*  1874)  points  out  ^ 
remarkable   resemblanoe   between    an    Italian 
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dukiiner  in  South  Elenamgtoii  Musenm  of  the 
17th  century  and  a  modem  Greorg^an  santir ;  and 
lefen  to  the  use  by  the  translaton  of  the  Ezigligh 
Bible  of  the  word  'dulcimer*  as  well  as  of  the 
names  of  other  instruments  common  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan epoch,  to  represent  Hebrew  sfiusical 
instruments  about  which  we  have  no  sure  know- 
ledge. Pantaloon  Hebenstreit  of  Eisleben,  a  dis- 
tinguished violin- player,  became  about  1697  a 
virtuoso  upon  the  dulcimer,  which  he  quadrupled 
in  dimensions  and  had  constructed  as  a  double 
hackbrett  with  two  soundboards,  each  with  its 
scale  of  strings—on  the  one  side  overspun  catgut, 
on  the  other,  wire.    There  were  185  strings  in 
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all,  costing  100  thalers  a  year  to  keep  In  order. 
With  this  powerful  chromatic  instrument,  de- 
manding herculean  force  to  play,  Hebenstreit 
travelled  to  Paris  in  1705.  where  Louis  XTV 
baptised  it  with  his  name,  Paktaleon.  Kiihnau 
(in  Mattheson*s  *Critica  Musica,'  Dec.  8,  171 7) 
praises  the  instrument  and  its  prerogative  over 
harpsichords  and  clavichords  in  the  properties 
it  possessed  of  piano  and  forte.  It  was  this, 
according  to  Schroter's  account,  that  led  him  to 
ponder  over  a  keyed  instrument  to  do  the  like, 
and  to  his  notion  of  a  pianoforte.  [See  Cek- 
BALO,   Habpsiohobd,   Pianofobte,  Psaltery, 

SCHBOETER.]  [A.  J.  HJ 


BTJLCKEN,  Madame  Louise,  a  great  piano- 
forte-player, younger  sister  of  Ferdinand  David, 
bom  at  Hamburg,  March  20,  181 1.  She  was  the 
pupil  of  Grund,  and  made  her  appearance  in  public 
at  Hamburg  as  early  as  her  loth  year.  In  1823 
she  played  at  Berlin,  and  in  25  with  her  brother 
at  Leipzig,  always  with  the  greatest  success.  In 
1838  she  married,  and  left  Germany  for  London, 
where  she  resided  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her 
first  public  appearance  here  was  at  one  of  Mr. 
£lla*s  soirees  in  1829.  At  the  Philharmonic  she 
played  a  concerto  of  Herz's  on  March  x,  1830, 
and  thenceforward  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  music  of  London.  She  was  an 
executive  pianist  of  the  first  order,  with  remark- 
able brilliancy  of  finger.  Her  intelligence  and 
general  capability  were  very  great.  She  spoke 
four  languages,  and  was  aufaii  in  the  literature 
of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England.  In 
teaching  she  was  extraordinarily  successful,  and 
for  her  time  no  teacher  could  boast  so  large  a 
number  of  pupils,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Queen  Victoria.  In  fact  she  overtasked  her 
strength,  and  died  after  a  short  and  severe  illness 
April  12,  1850.  [G.] 

DUNI,  Egidio  Romoaldo,  the  founder  of  op^ra 
comique  in  France ;  bom  at  Matera,  Naples,  Feb. 
9,  1709;  brought  up  firom  his  loth  year  under 
I>urante  at  the  Conservatorio  dei  poveri  di  Gresu 
Cristo  at  Naples.  His  life  was  a  varied  one.  At 
Rome  he  competed  with  Pergolesi,  and  his  opera 
of  *  Nerone '  was  successful,  •  while   Pergolesi*s 

*  Olimpiade*  was  damned.  This  shows  how  early 
and  how  strong  was  Duni's  gift  of  melody ;  for 

*  Olimpiade*  in  Pergolesi's  capo  Sopera,  A  poli- 
tical mission  to  Vienna  gave  him  the  chance  of 
producing  his  music  there.  Betuming  to  Naples 
he  wrote  '  Artaserse '  for  San  Carlo,  with  great 
jipplause.    He  then  visited  Venice,  Paris^  and 


London.  In  London  his  health  failed,  and  he 
was  driven  to  Holland  to  consult  the  great  Boer- 
haave.  Boerhaave  cured  him,  but  in  returning 
to  Naples  he  was  attacked  by  brigands,  and  the 
fright  undid  all  that  the  physician  had  done,  and 
made  him  a  permanent  invalid.  In  1 755  he  was 
called  to  Parma,  as  music-master  to  the  Duke*s 
daughter.  The  court  was  French,  and  here  at 
last  Duni  found  his  place  in  life.  His  first  at- 
tempt was  on  Favart's  '  Ninette  k  la  Cour,'  and 
it  was  thoroughly  successful.  France  was  evi- 
dently his  field.  To  Paris  in  1757  he  went,  and 
made  his  dibut  in  *  Le  Peintre  amoureux  * ;  and 
there  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
June  II,  1775,  after  he  had  delighted  the  public 
with  18  *  pieces,  full  of  gaiety  and  tune.  Those 
in  fact  are  his  characteristics.  His  orchestration 
is  poor,  he  is  often  weak  in  dramatic  expression, 
but  he  is  always  charming  and  always  melodious. 
His  pen  was  taken  up  by  Moxudgny,  and  the 
Op^ra  Comique  was  established.  [G.] 

DUODRAMA.  A  kind  of  melodrama,  of 
which  Mozart  speaks  with  enthusiasm  and  at 
some  length  in  letters  to  his  father  from  Mann- 
heim and  Kaisersheim  in  the  end  of  1778.  The 
name  would  indicate  a  piece  for  two  performers ; 
and  those  which  he  heard — Bendas  'Medea' 
and  *  Ariadne  auf  Naxos ' — and  that  which  he 
contemplated  writing  himself — *Semiramis* — 
appear  to  have  been  pieces  in  which  spoken 
dialogue  was  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  as  in 
Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  and 
other  pieces,  and  those  called  *  Melodram.'  '  Not 
a  note  is  sung,'  says  he,  'only  spoken;  in  fieMit 
it  is  a  recitative  wiui  instruments,  only  the  actor 
speaks  instead  of  singing'  (Letter  120).  There 
is  no  trace  of '  Semiramis'  having  been  composed, 
but  Mozart  acted  on  the  idea  in  '^aide  *  (1780), 

1  868  the  Un  to  F4tk. 
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DUODRAMA. 


which   cont«m8   two  long  monologaes  treated 
#n  melodrame,  [G.] 

DXJPARC.    See  Francesina. 

DUPORT.    Two  eminent  cellistB,  brothers. 

1.  Jean  Piebbe — *Daport  Taln^* — bom  at 
Paris,  Nov.  27,  1 74 1.  Considered  the  best 
pupil  of  Berthaut.  Soon  achieved  a  great  repu- 
tation in  Paris,  but  after  10  years  of  success 
started  on  a  lengthened  tour  through  England 
and  Spain,  and  £ially  in  1773,  on  the  invitation 
of  Fr^erick  the  Great,  settled  at  Berlin  as  fiiist 
cello  in  the  king^s  band,  and  after  Frederick's 
death  director  of  Court  concerts.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena»  his  post  was  abolished,  but  he 
continued  to  live  at  Berlin  till  his  death  in 
1 8 1 8 .    His  publications  are  few  and  unimportant. 

2.  He  was  eclipsed  by  his  brother,  Jeak  Louis, 
also  bom  at  Pans,  Oct.  4,  1 749.  His  fame,  like 
his  brother's,  came  early,  but  it  was  the  arrival 
of  Viotti  in  Paris  (1782)  that  inspired  him  to 
Imitate  the  breadth  and  brilliancy  of  style  of 
that  great  violinist,  and  thus  to  become  the 
extraordinary  player  he  was.  About  this  time 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Crosdill,  and 
at  his  invitation  visited  London  for  six  months. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kevolution  he  joined 
his  brother  in  Berlin,  and  entered  the  king's 
band.  At  that  time  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  first  oello  players  of  the  day, 
and  was  much  visited  and  sought  after.  He 
had  not  the  force  and  execution  of  Romberg, 
but  in  tone  and  style  was  mirivalled.  It  was 
either  with  him  or  his  brother — probably  with 
him — ^that  Beethoven  played  his  two  sonatas  for 
piano  and  cello  (op.  5)  at  the  Pmssian  Court  in 
1796.  Duport  retumed  to  Paris  in  1806  ruined 
by  the  war.  Though  his  playing  was  as  fine 
as  it  had  ever  been,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  ex-King  of  Spain  at  Marseilles,  but  re- 
tumed to  Paris  in  1812.  At  length  fortune 
smiled  on  him,  he  was  admitted  into  the  private 
band  of  Marie  Louise,  then  into  that  of  the 
Emperor,  and  at  length  as  professor  into  the 
Conservatoire.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he 
composed  a  great  deal,  but  the  work  by  which 
he  will  survive  is  his  *  Essai  sur  le  doigter  du 
violonoelle  et  la  conduite  de  Tarchet,  avec  une 
suite  d'exercises.*  A  sentence  from  this  work 
exhibits  the  modesty  of  a  great  artist.  *  Tout 
le  monde  connolt  le  coup  d*archet  martel^  ou 
staccato ;  o'est  une  affaire  de  tacte  et  d'addresse. 
II  y  a  des  personnes  qui  le  saisissent  tout  de 
suite,  d'autres  ne  parviennent  jamais  k  le  faire 
parfiutement.  Je  tuU  du  nombre'  (p.  171).  His 
cello  became  the  property  of  Frandionmie,  who 
purchased  it  for  the  enormous  sum  of  25,000 
francs  (;ei,ooo).    He  died  at  Paris  1819.       [G.] 

DUPREZ,  GiLBEBT,  the  13th  of  the  22  children 
of  a  Pnris  perfumer,  was  bom  Dec.  6,  1806. 
Having  completed  his  studies  under  Choron  at 
the  Conservatoire,  he  made  his  d^ut  (Dec.  1825) 
as  tenor  at  the  Od^on,  where  Castil-Blaze  was 
producing  his  translations  of  the  fitvourite  operas 
of  Rossini  and  Weber.     His  success  was  not 


DURAND. 

great,  and  when  the  theatre  closed  in  i8a8  hs 
went  to  Italy.  At  first  he  attracted  little 
attention;  but  having  altered  his  style  and 
adopted  the  'voix  8(Hnbr6e'  he  became  speedily 
popular,  and  by  his  creation  of  the  part  of  Edgardo 
m  'Ludadi  Lammermoor*  (Naples,  1835)  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  f^rench  dramatic 
singers  of  his  time.  He  was  engaged  for  the 
Grand  Op^ra  in  Paris,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance (April  17,  1837)  in  *Guillaume  Telt* 
when  his  novel  and  striking  reading  of  his  part 
contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  the  opera. 
During  the  1 2  years  he  remained  at  this  theatre 
he  created  the  principal  tenor  part  in  'Gnido  et 
Ginevra,'  <  Benvenuto  Cellini,'  *Le  Lac  des  f^' 
<Les  Martyrs,'  'La  Favorite,'  *J^  Reine  60 
Chypre,"ChaileeVn,'  *Dom  S^bastien,'  'OteUo,* 
'Lucie,*  and  *  Jerusalem*  (a  translation  of  'I 
Lombard!*),  as  well  as  playing  the  parts  created 
by  Nourrit  in  '  La  Mnette,'  *  l£)bert,*  *  La  Juive,* 
*  Les  Huguenots,'  and  '  Stradella.*  His  physical 
appearance  was  against  him,  and  he  had  a 
propensity  to  over  gestic\]dation ;  but  in  spite  of 
these  defects  he  nmde  his  way  as  a  tragedian, 
and  was  frantically  applauded  for  his  excellent 
declamation  and  the  smoothness  of  his  'canto 
spianato.'  His  twx>  most  serious  fisiults,  the  abuse 
of  the  notes  '  sombr^*  so  prematurely  wearing 
to  the  voice,  and  a  habit  of  dragging  the  Ume, 
which  is  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  composer 
as  it  is  to  all  artistic  interpretation,  have  materially 
affected  French  singing  to  the  present  day.  Du- 
prez  was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Cons^vatoirs 
from  1842  to  1850,  and  in  1853  founded  an 
'  Ecole  sp^ciale  de  chant,'  which  still  exists,  and 
has  turned  out  many  dramatic  singers.  He  has 
composed  romances,  chamber  music,  two  masses, 
and  eight  operas,  of  which  the  best  are  '  Joanita' 
1848;  'La  lettre  au  bon  Dieu'  (1851) ;  and 
'  Jeaime  d*Arc'  (1857)  though  none  of  the  eight 
have  any  originality.  He  has  also  published 
•L'Art  du  chant'  (1845)  and  'La  Mflodie' 
(1873),  two  Methods  whicli  deserve  to  \)e  better 
known.  [G.  C] 

DUPUIS,  Thomas  Sanders,  Mus.  Doc,  was 
bom  in  England  of  French  parents  in  1733.  He 
received  his  early  musical  eaucation  as  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard  Gates,  and 
subsequentlv  became  a  pupil  of  John  Traven, 
then  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  BoyaL 
On  the  death  of  tSr.  Boyce,  in  79,  Dupuis  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal.  On  June  26,  1790,  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Oxford.  He  died  in  96.  He  published  during 
his  lifetime  several  sonatas  and  concertos  for  the 
pianoforte,  some  organ  pieces,  chants,  anth^ns^ 
and  glees.  In  the  year  after  his  death  a  selection 
frx>m  his  cathedral  music  was  published  under  the 
editorship  of  John  Spencer,  one  of  his  pupils,  to 
which  his  portrait  is  prefixed.  Dupuis  was  one 
of  the  best  organists  of  his  time.  [W.  H.H.] 

DURAND,  alias  DURANOWSKY,  Auousn 
Ffi^iBio,  violin-player,  bom  at  Warsaw  about 
1770.   After  having  received  his  first  instnietkii 
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on  ihe  Tiolin  from  hia  h,ihet,  a  musician  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Poland,  he  was  sent  in  1787 
to  Paris  by  a  nobleman.  Here  he  studied  under 
Yiotti,  but  appears  not  so  much  to  have  adopted 
the  s^le  of  nis  master,  as  to  have  foUowed  the 
bent  of  his  own  talent  for  the  execution  of 
technical  tour$  de  force.  In  1794  and  95  he 
travelled  in  Grermany  and  Italy,  meeting  eveiy- 
where  with  great  success.  Suddenly  however, 
discartfing  the  violin,  he  entered  the  French 
army,  and  became  adjutant  to  one  of  the  generals.  , 
Owing  to  some  misconduct  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Milan,  and  had  to  quit  the  service.  He  then 
returned  to  the  violin,  and  till  1814  led  an 
unsettled  lijfe  in  Germany,  continually  changing 
his  abode.  He  finally  settled  at  Strassburg  as 
leader  of  the  band,  and  was  living  there  in  1834. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

According  to  F^tis,  Paganini  confessed  that 
his  peculiar  style  and  many  of  his  most  brilliant 
and  p<mular  enects  were  to  a  considerable  degree 
derived  from  Durand,  whom  he  had  heard  when, 
young.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Durand's 
technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  violin  full  of  originality.  The 
fiill  development  of  his  talent  appears  however 
to  have  been  impeded  by  his  irreg^ular  habits 
of  life.  It  is  amongst  other  things  related 
that  he  often  had  no  violin  of  his  own,  and 
would  plav  in  public  on  any  instrument  he 
could  get  hold  en,  however  bad.  His  composi- 
ti(nis— concertos,  airs  vari^,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  pieces  for  the  violin — show  him  to  have 
been  but  an  indifferent  musician.  [P.  D.] 

DURANTE,  Fbanomoo,  bom  at  Fratta- 
maggiore,  Naples.  March  15, 1684,  a  year  before 
Handel  and  Bach.  As  a  boy  he  entered  the 
*Gon8ervat(Hrio  dei  poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo,*  passed 
to  that  of  S.  Onofrio  under  A.  Scarlatti,  then 
perhaps  (though  this  is  doubtful)  to  Eome  for 
five  years'  studv  under  Pitoni  and  Pasquini.  In 
17x8  became  head  of  S.  Onofrio,  and  in  1743 
relinquished  that  poet  to  succeed  Porpora  at  the 
Gonservatorio  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  at  Naples, 
in  which  position  he  died  Aug.  13,,  1755.  Du- 
rante was  a  man  of  singularly  reserved  and 
uncouth  manners,  yet  he  was  three  times  married, 
and  his  pupils  were  not  only  numerous  and 
very  distinguished,  but  appear  to  have  been 
much  attached  to  him.  His  salary  at  S.  Maria 
was  but  I  o  ducats  a  month — ^not  £  ao  per  annum— 
but  out  of  it  he  contrived  to  add  a  chapel  to  the 
church  of  St.  Antonio  in  his  native  town,  with 
a  statue  of  the  archangel  Gabriel,  bearing  his 
own  name.  He  himself  composed  only  for  the 
church,  but  his  scholars,  Traetta,  Vinci,  Jomelli, 
Piccinni,  Sacchini,.Guglielmi,and  Paisiello,  were 
all  great  opera  writers,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
occupied  the  stage  of  Europe  during  the  last  half 
of  the  1 8th  century  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one 
but  Gluck  and  Mozart.  The  library  of  the 
Gonservatoire  at  Paris  contains  a  large  collection 
of  his  works.  The  list,  as  given  by  F^tis,  com- 
prises 13  masses  and  credos ;  16  psalms ;  hymns, 
motets,  Utanies,  etc,  to  the  number  of  a8.  These 
•re  written  for  various  nun^bers  of  voices  from 
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3  to  9,  occasionally  with  orchestra,  but  usually 
without.  The  Vienna  library  has  in  addition  his 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  so-called  'Pastoral* 
Mass '  and  other  compositions. 

His  works  have  not  been  much  published. 
The  collections  of  Schlesinger,  Rochlitz,  and 
Commer,  contain  a  few  pieces — amongst  them 
a  Misericordias  Domini  for  8  voices,  of  which 
Hauptmann  (Briefe  an  Hauser,  ii.  X12)  speaks 
in  high  terms ;  and  our  own  FitzwiUiam  music 
has  a  Trio  and  a  Chorus — but  the  bulk  of  them  are 
still  in  MS.  Durante  and  Leo  are  often  q)oken 
of  as  founders  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  this  when  they  were  pre- 
ceded there  by  A.  Scarlatti  and  Porpora.       [G.] 

DURASTANTI,  Mabohebita,  a  prima  donna 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  during 
HandeVs  management.  She  was  Ixhh  about 
1695,  and,  like  Senesino,  was  engaged  from  the 
Drosden  Theatre.  She  was  a  mitfried  woman 
when  she  came  here,  and  the  following  quotation 
from  the  'Evening  Poet'  of  Mar^  7,  1721, 
shows  that  she  soon  acquired  fitvour  at  court : — 
'Last  Thursday,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
stand  godfiither,  and  the  Princess  and  Lady 
Bruce  godmothers  to  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dura- 
stanti,  chief  singer  in  the  Opera-house.  The 
Marquis  Visconti  for  the  Eling,  and  the  Lady 
Litchfield  for  the  Princess.'  This  was  so  unusual 
a  frivour,  that  it  seems  likely  that  either  she  or 
her  husband  was  of  a  noble  family.  She  had 
abready  appeared  in  1720  in  company  with  Sene- 
sino. Her  popularity  continued:  in  172 1  she 
played  the  principal  female  parts  in  'Muzio 
Soevola' ;  in  '  Arsaoe' ;  and  in  *  Odio  e  I'amore,* 
probably  a  pasticcio.  On  Jan.  12,  1723,  the 
'Otho,'  or  'Ottone,'  of  Handel  was  produced, 
and  Durastanti  played  Gismonda,  but  a  formid- 
able rival  had  i^peared  in  Cuzzoni,  who  sang 
the  principal  part  of  Theophane.  Durastanti, 
however,  continued  to  sing  through  this  and  the 
next  season,  in  spite  of  Cuzzoni,  and  performed 
in  '  Flavio,* '  Coriolano,'  *  Ermini%'  and  'Famaoe.' 
In  24  she  played  Sesto  in  'Giulio  Cesare,'  and 
also  in  *Calfumia*  and  'Vespadano.' 


She  took  her  leave  of  the  public  at  her  farewell 
performance  in  'Calfumia,'  in  a  song  written 
by  Pope  for  her — some  say  at  the  desire  of  her 
patron  the  Earl  of  Peterlxffough —  which  ended 
with  this  couplet, 

'  But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new ; 
Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu  1' 

If  she  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words,  her 
modesty  was  astonishing,  and  sets  a  brilliant 
example  to  all  singers.  Durastanti  returned  to 
London  in  1733,  in  company  with  Carestini, 
Scalzi,  and  the  two  sisters  Negri,  to  help  Handel 
to  withstand  the  opposition  of  Cuzzoni  and  Fan- 
nelli  at  the  other  house.  Against  old  Porporar 
their  composer  in  ordinary,  Handel  was  strong 
enough  to  put  on  a -bold  front ;  not  so  his  singers 
against  the  company  commanded  by  Porpora. 
Chi  Jan.  26,1734,  Handel  produced  his  'Ariadne,' 
on  March  1 1 '  Pamasso  in  Festa,' and  subsequently 
a  revival  of  '  Ottone' ;  in  all  wfaiok  ^uiMtanti 
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took  her  part.  She  never  appeared  again  in 
England,  nor  is  she  mentioned  as  having  appeared 
subsequently  on  any  other  staoe.  She  seems  to 
have  been  an  estimable  and  mithful  artist,  and 
her  pqpulariW  in  London  only  yielded,  as  it 
might  well  do,  to  the  exoeptional  powers  of 
Guzzoni.  [J.  M.] 

DURCHFUHKUNG— leading  through,  or 
taking  through.  DurehfUhrung-iotz  is  the  Ger- 
man term  for  that  portion  of  the  first  movement 
of  a  sonata  or  symphony — or  other  movement  in 
similar  form — ^whidi  occurs  between  the  double> 
bar  and  Uie  reprise  of  the  first  subject ;  and  in 
which  the  materials  of  the  previous  portion—* 
with  or  without  episodes,  or  other  fresh  matter — 
are  led  through  such  changes  and  varieties  of 
treatment  and  contrivance  as  the  genius  and 
knowledge  of  the  composer  may  dictate.  In 
England  this  portion  is  often  called  the  'free 
fantasia* — surely  an  unfortunate  name,  as  'fim- 
tasia*  suggests  rather  an  entire  movement  than 
a  part  of  one.  Perhaps  '  development '  c»: '  work* 
ing  out*  would  be  a  better  term.     [Form.] 

D'UKFEy,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  French 
Huguenot  father,  who  fled  from  Bochelle  before 
the  siege  in  i6a8  and  settled  at  Exeter,  was 
bom  (as  is  supposed,  of  an  English  mother)  in 
Exeter  about  1649.  He  was  ^ucated  for  the 
law,  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  poetry 
and  the  drama.  Between  1676  and  his  death 
he  produced  upwards  of  thirty  plays,  which 
were  at  first  vexy  popular,  but  were  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  anc^ards  banished  frtnn  the  stage 
on  account  of  their  licentiousness  and  indecency. 
The  songs  in  a  few  of  them  still  survive,  being 
preserved  through  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  allied  to  the  music  of  Henry  Puroell. 
These  are  in  'A  Foors  Preferment,*  1688; 
'Bussy  d*Ambois/  1691 ;  *The  Richmond  Heir- 
ess,* 1693 ;  and  the  tluree  parts  of '  Don  Quixote,* 
1694-96.  His  comic  opera,  'Wonders  in  the 
Sun,*  1 706,  was  set  by  Giovanni  Baptista  Draghi 
Much  of  his  fame  was  owing  to  his  songs  and 
to  the  lively  manner  in  which  he  himself  sang 
them,  which  procured  him  the  favour  of  Charles 
n,  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne.  In  this  he 
resembled  Tom  Moore,  and  like  him  he  was  par- 
ticularly apt  at  adapting  his  verses  to  existing 
music.  He  published,  ^ween  1683  and  1685, 
three  collections  of  songs  written  by  himself,  and 
set  to  music  by  the  best  composers  of  the  period. 
About  1 706  he  collected  and  published,  in  four 
small  volumes,  a  large  number  of  songs  by 
himself  and  others,  many  of  them  with  the  tunes 
prefixed,  under  the  title  of  '  Wit  and  Mirth ;  or. 
Pills  to  purge  Melancholy.*  This  he  republished 
with  variations  and  the  addition  of  two  more 
volumes  in  1719-20.  D*Urfey  wrote  several  of 
the  birth-day  and  New  Year*s  odes  which  were 
set  to  music  by  Puroell  and  Blow,  and  supplied 
the  former  with  the  words  for  his  fine  ode  known 
as  *  The  Yorkshire  Feast  Song.'  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress, 
m>m  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  profits  of 
a  performance  of  his  own  oomedy  *  Tne  Fond 
Husband;  at.  The  Plotting  Sisters,'  which  the 
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managers  of  the  theatre  generously  gave  for  his 
benefit  on  June  1 5, 1 7 1 3.  D*Urfey  £ed  Feb.  26, 
1733,  and  was  buried  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
where,  against  the  outer  south  wall  of  the  tower 
of  the  <muroh,  may  be  seen  a  tablet  with  the 
simple  inscription,  'Torn  D'Urfey,  Dyed  Feb'' 
y*  36th,  1723.'  [W.H.H.] 

DUSCHEK  (Dnssn),  Franz,  valued  piano- 
forte teacher,  performer,  and  composer,  bom 
Dec.  8, 1736,  at  Chotibon  in  Bohexnia.  Count 
von  Spoik  had'  him  educated  in  the  Jesuit's 
seminary  at  K5niggratz,  but  after  a  &11  which 
crippled  him  for  life  he  gave  up  other  studies 
and  devoted  himself  to  music.  His  patron  sent 
him  first  to  Praffue  and  then  to  Vienna,  where, 
under  Wagenseirs  instruction,  he  became  an 
excellent  pianist.  On  his  return  to  Prague,  he 
soon  had  numerous  pupils,  and  exerdsed  » 
powerful  influence  on  the  taste  of  his  time. 
Beichardt,  in  his  'Briefe*  (i.  116),  speaks  of  him 
as  one  of  the  best  pianists  of  that  time  (1773), 
'who,  besides  his  excellent  reading  of  Badi, 
possesses  a  peculiarly  pleasing  and  brilliant  style 
of  his  own.*  Among  his  best  pupils  may  be 
numbered  L.  Kozeluch,  Maschek,  Wittassek,  von 
Nostiz,  and  his  own  wife  Josephine.  He  was 
also  esteemed  as  a  composer  of  symphoniea, 
quartets,  trios,  pianoforte  concertos,  sonAtaa, 
Lieder,  ete.,  of  which  only  a  small  part  were 
published.  In  his  compositions  is  reflected  the 
gentleness  of  character  which  made  him  uni- 
versallv  beloved.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
and  all  artists,  whether  his  own  countrymen  or 
foreigners,  were  sure  of  a  kind  reception  at  his 
house.  His  friendship  with  Mozart  is  wdl 
known,  and  it  was  in  his  villa  and  garden  near 
Praffue  that  the  great  composer  put  ibe  finiahing' 
toudies  to  the  score  of  '  Don  Giovanni.*  In  this 
very  villa  Bertramka,  at  Koschirz  near  PFagoe, 
the  present  proprietor  erected  a  bust  of  Moaari, 
which  was  solemnly  unveiled  on  June  3,  1876. 
For  further  particulars  of  both  husband  iad  \nfo 
see  Jahn's  'Mozart*;  'Jahrbuch  der  Tonkunst 
von  Wien  und  Prag,*  1796 ;  Gramer*s  'Magaan 
fUr  Musik*;  and  Mozart's  Letters,  edited  bj 
NohL 

His  wife  Joskfhini,  a  celebrated  singer,  whosa 
maiden  name  was  Hambaohbb,  was  bom  at 
Prague  1 756,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age. 
Her  husband  taught  her  music,  and  she  became 
a  good  pianist  and  oomposer,  but  above  all  a 
fine  singer.  Her  voice  was  full  and  round,  and 
according  to  Beichardt  she  sang  with  great  ex- 
pression, especially  in  recitative.  She  execated 
the  most  difficult  bravura  paasages  with  ease, 
had  a  good  portamento,  and  unHed  grace  and 
expression  with  force  and  fire.  Mozart's  fitther, 
however,  was  of  a  dififerent  opinion,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  to  his  dauA^ter  (April  1786),  whilst 
Schiller  and  Komer  have  recorded  their  un- 
favourable impression  of  her—the  latter  spedallr 
denving  that  she  had  expression  (Schiller,  *  Brieh 
wedisel  mit  Komer,*  L  pp.  280,  294).  Mo- 
zart, firom  his  first  acquaintance  with  her  in 
Salzburg  in  I777»  looked  upon  her  as  a  true  and 
sympatUsing  Mend^  and  wrote  for  her  (Nov.  ^ 
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1787)  k%  Pngae  the  oonoert-aria  <  Bellk  mia 
fianun* '  (KooMly  Na  5  28).  She  Bang  at  Vieima» 
Berlin,  Weimar,  Leipeio,  and  Dresden,  where  the 
Elector  had  her  portrait  painted  life-eize  (1787). 
On  her  first  visit  with  her  husband  to  Vienna 
(March  and  April  1786),  they  gave  no  public 
perfonnance,  but  were  often  hivited  to  the 
houses  of  the  aristooraoj,  especially  to  Prince 
Paar'a,  where  Josephine  sang  with  great  success. 
They  witnessed  the  down&ll  of  3ie  intrigues 
against  the  first  representation  of  Mozart*s  Figaro 
in  Vienna,, and  it  was  their  partisanship  and 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  work  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  brilliant  reception  in 
Prague  on  Oct.  14,  and  that  of  'Don  Giovanni* 
on  Oct.  90,  1787.  Beethoven  was  at  Prague 
early  in  90,  and  wrote  his  'Ah  perfido  1 '  there ; 
and  as  it  was  first  sung  by  Madame  Duschek  on 
Nov.  31  of  that  year,  we  may  infer  that  he  com- 
posed it  for  her.  On  her  second  visit  to  Vienna, 
Madame  Duschek  gave  a  concert  at  the  Jahn*sche 
Saal  (March  39, 1 798),  at  which  she  herself  sang 
an  aria  by  Dand  and  a  ron^  by  Mozart,  accom- 
panied by  Mozart's  questionable  friend  Stadler, 
with  como  di  bassetto  obligate.  Schuppanzigh 
played  a  violin  concerto,  and  Beethoven  a  piano- 
forte sonata  with  accompaniment.  Fetis's  state- 
ment that  she  came  to  London  in  1800  and  died 
there,  arises  from  a  confusion  with  the  wife  of 
Dussek  the  pianist  [0.  F.  P.] 

DUSSEK,  JoHAVir  Ludwio,  or  Ladislaw, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  pianists  and  composers 
for  the  pianoforte  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries,  was  bom' 
at  Gzaalau  in  Bohemia,  Feb.  9,  1761.  His 
filler,  John  Joseph  Diissek,  a  musician  of 
considerable  repute  in  his  day,  was  organist 
and  leading  professor  in  that  town,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Johann  Stebeta, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children,  the  eldest  being 
Johann  Ludwig.  Although  the  brother,  Franz 
Benedikt,  and  Sie  sister,  Veronika  Rosalia,  were 
more  or  less  distinguished,  the  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  whose 
memory  and  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Ao- 
coiding  to  Dlabacz,  there  were  various  modes  of 
spelling  our  composer's  patronyme.  It  will  be 
enough,  however,  to  cite  three,  Dussik,  Duschek, 
DusBok,  the  last  of  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nised, and  is  unlikely  henceforth  to  be  disturb^ 
in  its  prerogative,  notwithstanding  that  the  fiither 
of  our  English  Dussek  signed  *  Johann  Joseph 
Dussik.*  When  the  son  established  himself  in 
London,  he  altered  the  penultimate  letter  tcom  i 
to  e,  and  pronounced  his  name  *  Duschek,*  for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Pio  Clanchettini, 
whose  sire  wedded  Veronica  Rosalia,  afready  men- 
tioned. Franz  Duschek,  not  the  least  noted  mem- 
ber of  the  group  of  artists  bearing  the  cognomen 
in  one  or  another  form,  was  the  intimate  friend 
ofMoaart.     [See  D08CHIK.] 

According  to  Dlabacz,  on  the  whole  a  far 
better  authority  than  either  the  reticent  Gterber, 
or  ¥4tw,  who,  like  Bayle,  took  anything  he  could 
find,  no  matter  from  what  source,  Johann  Lud- 
wig Dussek  began  to  study  the  pianoforte  in  his 
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fifth  year,  and  the  oigan  in  his  ninth,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  organist  soon  gave  valuable  assistance 
to  his  mther.  From  Gzaslau  he  went  to  Iglau, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  treble  singer  in  the 
Minorite  church,  pursuing  his  musical  studies 
with  Father  Ladislaw  Spinar,  and  fiuniliarising 
himself  with  the  *  humanities '  at  the  College  of 
Jesuits,  subsequently  fc»:  two  years  continuing 
the  same  oourse  of  instruction  at  Kuttenberg, 
where  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Jesuit 
church.  Thence  he  removed  to  Prague,  where, 
if  we  may  credit  the  naturally  partial  testimony 
of  his  fiitber,  he  went  through  a  oourse  of  *  philo- 
sophy,* and  took  the  degree  of  '  Master.*  Here 
Dussek  cherished  an  earnest  desire  to  join  the 
CSsterdan  ^friars;  but^  happily,  his  youth  was 
an  obstacle  to  his  admission  as  member  of  that 
respectable  fraternity.  Li  his  straits  he  met 
with  a  patron — Count  Manner,  an  artillery 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  took  him  to 
Mechlin  (Malines),  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  as  oiganist  at  the  church  of  St.  Rombaut^ 
and  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  Tired  of  Mechlin, 
he  left  for  Berg-op-Zoom,  again  accepting  the 
post  of  organist  at  one  of  the  principal  churches. 
Such  a  dreary  spot,  however,  was  not  likely  to 
suit  one  of  Dussek*s  temperament,  and  he  speedily 
went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  after  brilliant 
reputation  as  pianist  and  composer.  It  is  worth 
remark  that  Dussek's  last  engagement  as  church 
organist  was  at  Bero^-op-Zoom ;  and  at  the  same 
time—which  mwe  &an  one  German  critic  (Pro- 
fessor Marx  among  others)  has  observed — ^that  his 
early  acquaintance  with  the  oigan  had  much  to  do 
with  the  peculiar  style  of  not  a  few  of  the  slow 
movements  to  be  met  with  in  his  finest  sonatas 
— among  which  mav  especially  be  dted  the  adagio 
of  the  'Invocation  (op.  77),  his  last  great  com- 
position for  the  pianoforte.  Dussek's  brilliant 
success  at  Amsteidam  soon  obtained  for  him  an 
invitation  to  the  Hague,  where  he  passed  nearly 
a  twelvemonth,  giving  lessons  on  the  pianoforte 
to  the  children  of  the  Stadtholder.  Here  he  also 
devoted  much  time  to  composition,  producing 
3  concertos,  and  1 2  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  with 
accompaniments  of  stringed  instruments,  about 
which  Cramer's  'Magazin  der  Musik'  (Hiunbuig) 
speaks  in  very  favourable  terms.  From  the 
Hague,  Dussek,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
mindless  of  the  praise  that  had  been  awarded  to 
his  early  compositions,  proceeded  to  Hamburg,  ob- 
taining further  instruction  from  Emmanuel  Bach, 
second  son  of  the  immortal  John  Sebastian.  The 
advice  and  encouragement  of  this  eminent  master 
would  seem  to  have  exercised  a  salutary  influence 
on  our  young  musician.  A  year  later,  never- 
theless, we  &Ld  him  at  Berlin,  astonishing  the 
dUettanti  of  the  Prussian  capital  with  his  piano- 
forte-playing, and  also  with  his  performances  on 
an  instrument  called  the  *  Harmonica,'  the  quali- 
ties of  which,  in  agreement  with  one  Hessel,  the 
ioi  dieant  inventor,  he  traveUed  through  various 
parts  of  Germany  to  exhibit,  exciting  the  admi- 
ration of  Gerber  (at  Hesse-Cassel,  1785)  both  for 
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the  instniment  and  the  performer.  From  Berlin 
it  was  the  intention  of  Dussek  to  go^  to  St. 
Petersburg;  but  here  there  is  no  credible  ac- 
count of  his  doings,  except  that  he  is  believed 
to  have  accepted  an  advantageous  offer  femi  a 
certain  Polish  prince,  'Kadziwill.  at  whose  es- 
tate in  Lithuania  he  remained  more  than  a  year, 
unheard  of.  We  next  meet  with  him  at  Paris 
(towards  the  end  of  1786)  playing  before,  and 
enchanting  with  his  play»  the  lovely  and  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette,  whose  seductive  offers, 
however,  could  not  dissuade  Dussek  from  carry- 
ing out  a  long-considered  project  of  visiting  Ms 
brother,  Franz  Benedikt,  in  Italy.  At  Milan 
he  earned  new  laurels  as  a  performer,  both  on 
the  pianoforte  and  harmonica ;  but  the  volatile 
Italians  showed  a  preference  for  the  inferior  in- 
strument, which  was  by  no  means  flattering  to 
the  gifted  Bohemian.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
1788,  the  threatening  circumi^tances  of  the  time 
caused  him  to  quit  the  French  capital  ahnost 
immediately.  His  next  residence  was  London, 
where  he  remained  for  a  longer  period  (nearly 
twelve  years)  than  at  any  other  ci^  he  had 
temporarily  chosen  as  a  residence,  in.  London 
his  genius  was  rapidly  appreciated ;  he  became 
a  fashionable  teacher,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
eminent  musicians,  and  looked  up  to  by  them 
all.  One  of  the  greatest  compliments  ever  paid 
to  Dussek,  who  could  boast  of  so  many,  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  addressed  from  London  to  the 
elder  Dussek  (Dussik)  at  Czaslau,  by  the  cele- 
brated Joseph  Haydn,  then  composing  his  im- 
perishable symphonies  for  Salomon. 

'  Most  worthy  friend, — ^I  thank  you  fivm  my 
heart  that,  in  your  last  letter  to  your  dear  son, 
you  have  also  remembered  me.  I  therefore 
double  my  compliments  in  return,  and  consider 
mya^f  fortunate  in  being  able  to  assure  you, 
that  you  have  one  of  the  most  upright,  moral, 
and,  in  music,  most  eminent  of  men,  for  a  son. 
I  love  him  just  as  you  do,  for  he  fully  deserves 
it.  Give  him,  then,  daily,  a  Other's  blessing, 
and  thus  will  he  be  ever  fortunate,  which  I 
heartily  wish  him  to  be,  for  his  remarkable 
talents.  I  am,  with  all  respect,  your  most  sin- 
cere friend,    Joseph  Hatdn. 

*  London,  Feb.  a6,  1792.* 

This  from  a  man  like  Haydn  meant  something 
out  of  the  common  way.  In  1792  Dussek  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Domenico  Corn.  *This 
lady,*  says  Gerber,  '  was  principal  singer  at  the 
London  professional  concerts,  he  [Dussek]  being 
concerto-player  to  the  same,  and  playing  in  a 
style  of  incredible  perfection.*  [See  Dussbk, 
Sophia.]  The  mamage  brought  about  a  joint 
speculation  between  Dussek  and  Corn,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  music  shop,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  Dussek*s  habituid  negligence  and 
utter  unaoquaintance  with  business  habits,  ended 
in  failure,  the  upshot  being  that,  in  1800,  in 
order  to  elude  his  uncompromising  creditors,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  countiy  surreptitiously, 
and   once   mare  seek  shelter  in  his  fitvourite 
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Hamburg.  The  story  of  the  Northern  Princess 
who,  at  this  juncture,  became  enamoured  of  our 
pianist,  carrying  him  off  to  a  retreat  near  the 
Denmark  frt>ntier,  where  they  lived  together  in 
seclusion  for  nearly  two  years,  may  be  discarded 
as  a  myth.  At  all  events  we  find  in  a  coire- 
spondence  to  the  'Leipziger  Musik-Zeitung*  ac- 
counts of  various  concerts  given  by  Dussek  at 
Hamburg,  in  1800  and  1801,  wiUi  references 
to  Steibdt,  Himmel,  Woelfl,  and  our  own  great 
singer,  John  Braham,  who,  with  Madame  Storaoe, 
sang  at  Ottensen,  on  the  Elbe,  in  a  concert  at 
which  Giamowichi  was  violinist,  and  Duss^ 
pianist  In  1802,  after  appearing  at  the  Concot 
Hall  in  Prague,  where  he  played  his  concerto 
in  G  minor,  Dussek,  accompanied  by  his  sister, 
Madame  danchettini,  paid  a  visit  at  Czaslau  to 
his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  after  passing  some 
months  under  the  paternal  domicile,  resumed  his 
professional  wanderings,  until  in  1803,  at  Mag- 
deburg, he  became  acquainted  with  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  lived  tor 
three  years  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy,  to 
whom  he  gave  advice  both  in  pianoforte  playing 
and  composition,  and  whose  premature  death,  on 
the  field  of  Saalfeld,  was  the  origin  of  the  *£I^e 
Harmonique*  (op.  61),  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Dussek,  but  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  beautiful  in  the  repertory  of  the  piano. 
This  was  another  turning-point  in  the  somewhat 
tortuous  life  of  our  composer,  and,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  materially  influenced  his  character. 
Much  that  is  interesting  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  Dussek  and  &e  Prince  may 
be  read  in  the  *Leipziger  Musik-Zeitung'  U^7): 
in  Ludwig  Bellstab*s  'Reminiscences  of  Berlin 
Music,*  in  the  *Berb'n  Musik-Zeitung*  (1850); 
and,  most  characteristic  of  all,  in  Spohr's '  Selbet- 
Biographic.' 

In  a  review  of  the  Elegy  the  '  Leipzig  Musik- 
Zeitung*  (  X  807,  p.  741 )  says,  among  other  things :  — 
*  Boring  the  last  flaw  j6mn  of  his  (the  Prince^)  lilie. 
when  he  tamed  again  to  moaic  with  all  the  ardoor  of 
enthunasm  ....  Domek  arrived  at  Berlin.  The  Prince 
had  studied  mosio  in  his  youth,  and  never  wholly  neg- 
lected it,  but  hia  soul  was  now  for  the  first  time  open  to 
its  hidden  worth,  to  its  higher  and  more  spiritual  value. 
He  had  need  of  it  man  who  oould  aid  him  to  expresa  ftillv 
and  correctly  what  he  wished  to  convey  tiirough  musical 
toneiu  who  oould  enter  into  the  spirit  of  whai  he  created, 
i^ora  him  inteUectnal  nourishment  in  productions  suited 
to  his  taste  and  feelings,  and  lastly,  away  from  tiieir 
common  art-study,  prove  an  amiable  and  congenial  com- 
panion. This  he  found  in  Dussek,  who  to  tiie  Prince  was 
all  in  all,  Just  as  the  Prince,  in  return,  was  to  Dussek.' 

Bellstab,  in  his  'Keminiscences,'  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  pianoforte  '  virtuosos* 
who  flourished  at  that  period  in  Berlin,  accord- 
ing the  highest  place  among  them  to  Himmel, 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  and  Dussek,  placing 
Dussek,  however,  in  the  first  rank : — 


The  favourite  player  at  Berlin,  and  decidedly  first  in 
id  delicacy  of  stvle,«      "' 
te  central  poin 

J  so.  was 

. .  whose  eminent 


purity,  elegance,  and 

formed  by  nature  to         

but  tut  greater,  and  emphatically 


, , lelicacy  of  stvle,  was  Himmel,  a  man 

nature  to  be  the  central  point  in  musical  mhut 

.    .,    __      ,  .  .         was  Dtiaaek, 

both  as  '^virtuoso'^  and  composer whose  eminent 

technical  resources  afforded  a  much  wider  basis  for  varied 
development,  and  who,  having  aooomplisfaed  a  vast  d««l 
more  (or  the  devation  of  the  pianoforte  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  occupied  a  position  in  Hbe  musical  an  of 
Beriixk,  which  is  Tivi(Djr  Halt  erea  now  £1«&0]|  and  obtained 
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aeorretpondinfl  Eaiopean  fune,  Justly  oklms  m  place  in 
the  hiitory  of  the  most  uniyenal  of  instramentSf  to  which 
HimmeL  despite  his  exceptional  abllil^  and  well-earned 
local  eminencie,  had  no  legjtlniatu  pretensione.* 

A  lively  pictiire  of  how  the  three  boon  oom- 
penioDB  dubbed  together  follows  the  above : — 

'Louis  I^eidinand  played  a  gna.t  deal  with  Dnssek 
terersl  compositions  for  two  pianofcnrtes,  and  others  for 
four  hands  on  one  pianoforte,  deriring  tbcdr  origin  horn 
the  relations  between  the  distinguished  '*Tirtuoso**  and 
his  nfted  natron.  Himmel  was  often  their  oompanton, 
and  be  and  Dnssek  were  the  Prince's  fisyonrite  associates 
at  the  wine  cup.  What  influence  Dussek  may  have 
exerted  upon  the  character  of  the  Prince  at  these  con- 
TiTialities  it  is  hard  to  say:  but  Himmel  possessed  that 
UTdy,  joyous,  good-natured,  amiable  view  of  life  which 
is  a  rcQe  is  most  welcome  when  intellectual  brothers  in 
art  make  the  fall  glasses  ring.  Thus  the  Prince,  Himmel, 
and  Dnssek,  formed  a  muncal  triad,  each  exciting,  en- 
liTcning,  and  fortifying  the  others,  Dussek,  in  his  artistic 
ttpadty,  taking  the  foremost  place.* 

Spohr  (Selbstbiog.  1.  85),  desoribixig  a  soirie 
at  the  Prince's,  in  Uie  course  of  a  visit  to  Berlin 
early  in  1805,  remarks : — 

'Here  I  also  met  an  old  Hamburg  acquaintance,  the 
celebrated  pianoforte  rirtuoeo  and  composer  Dussek,  now 
the  Prince's  teacher  and  residing  with  him.  The  music 
began  with  a  pianoforte  iquartet,  which  waa  played  by 
Dnssek  in  real  artistic  perfection.* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  was  at  Magdeburg,  superin- 
tending the  military  manceuvres,  Spohr  received, 
through  Dussek,  an  invitation  to  be  a  guest  and 
take  part  in  the  projected  musical  entertainments. 
His  description  of  the  eariy  morning  rehearsals 
is  highly  diverting — ^the  end  being  raciest  of  all 
(Selbstb.  i.  94).  When  the  Prince  was  about  to 
leave,  Spohr  was  disnussed  with  hearty  thanks, 
Dussek  informing  the  younff  violinist  that '  Srai 
Altesse  Koyale*  had  intended  to  make  him  a 
present,  but  his  finances  were  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  he  was  compelled  to  defer  it  to  some  fvt- 
ture  occasion.  *  Such  occasion,  however,*  observes 
Spohr,  *  never  arrived,  the  Prince  next  year 
meeting  his  &te  at  the  batUe  of  Saalfeld.'  [See 
Louis  FiRDnrAVD,  PBuros.] 

The  death  of  IVince  Louis  Ferdinand  threw 
Duaek  once  more  upon  hisown  unaided  resources. 
It  says  no  little  for  him  that  before  thinking 
about  future  prospects  he  should  have  devoted 
time  to  oomposing  the  '  Harmonic  Elegy '  already 
mentioned,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  royal  friend  whose  dose  relations  with  him 
fully  justified  his  giving  expression  to  sentiments 
of  deepest  regret  through  the  medium  of  the 
art  they  botli  so  dearly  loved.  Nor  could  any- 
thing be  more  touching  and  appropriate  than 
the  few  words  which  Dussek  inscribed  on  the 
title-page  of  his  sonata,  '  L^auteur,  qui  a  eu  le 
bonheur  de  jouir  du  commerce  tr^  intime  de 
8A.R.,  ne  Ta  quitt^  qu'au  moment  oh  il  a  vers^ 
son  precieox  sang  pour  sa  patrie.*  At  the  same 
time  the  fact  of  the  inscription  being  couched  in 
the  language  of  the  enemy  to  whom  the  Prince 
owed  h&  death,  i^peara  a  little  strange. 

About  the  Prince  von  Tsenbuig  (or  Isenbuig), 
into  whose  service,  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
patron,  Dussek  entered,  as  court  and  chamber 
muHJcian,  little  is  on  zeoord,     A  paragraph  in 
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the  'Leipzig  Musik-Zeitung,*  however  (Sept.  a, 
1807),  states  that  'Herr  Dussek  having  res^pied 
his  situation  with  the  Prince  von  Isenbuig,  haq 
entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento 
(Talleyrand),  and  will  remain  henceforth  in 
Paris.'  More  than  two  years  later  (Jan.  3. 1 810) 
the  same  periodical  publishes  a  letter  from  Paris 
in  which  we  read:  <Herr  Dussek  is  in  the 
service  of  M.  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento. 
He  appears  to  be  treated  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner,  and  enjoys  a  respectable  salary.'  With 
this  renowned  diplomatist  and  highly  accomplished 
gentleman  Dussek  resided  till  the  last.  His  lei- 
sure was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal.  He  would 
vouchsafe  occasional  instructions  to  favoured 
amateurs,  such  as  MUe.  Charlotte  (Talleyrand's 
adopted  daughter),  the  Duchesse  de  Courland, 
MUe.  Betsy  Ouvriurd  (to  whom  the  grand  sonata 
called  'L^Invocation'  is  dedicated),  etc.;  also 
now  and  then  give  a  concert,  at  which  he  pro- 
duced his  latest  works,  the  rest  of  his  time  being 
exclusively  devoted  to  composition.  The  late 
M.  F^tis,  who  remembered  well  Dussek's  per* 
formances  at  the  Od^n  (1808),  writes : — 

'The  extraordinary  sensation  he  produced  is  not  for> 
flotten.  UnUl  then  the  pianoforte  bad  only  been  heard 
to  disadvantage  as  a  coocert-instrament,^  bat  under  the 
hands  of  Dussek  it  edipsed  all  that  surrounded  it.  The 
broad  and  noble  style  of  this  artist,  his  method  of  tinging 
on  an  instrument  which  poseeesed  no  sustained  sound^ 
the  neatness,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy  of  his  plar,  in  short, 
procured  him  a  triumph  of  which  there  naa  been  no 
previous  example.* 

With  the  Prince  of  Benevento,  his  latest 
patron,  Dussek  continued  to  reside  until  his  last 
illness  compelled  him  to  seek  another  retreat,  at 
St.  Germain  en  Ijtye,  where  (not  in  Paris,  as 
F^tis  and  others  have  stated)  he  died  on  March 
20,  1 81  a.  A  letter  from  Paris,  dated  March  21, 
1812,  and  printed  in  the  'Leipzig  Muzik-Zeitung* 
(xiv.  258),  thus  refers  to  the  event : — 

*I  have  Just  heard  news  which  must  grieve  every  IHend 
of  music ....  Your  worthy  and  celebrated  countryman, 
J.  li.  Dussek,  is  no  more  1  Yesterday  morning,  at  six 
o'clock,  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  (in  his  fiind  year], 
he  closed  a  career  which,  despite  the  ever-increasing 


culture,  development,  and  strength  of  his  great  talents, 
and  his  astonishingindustry,  had  not  yet  reached  its 
culminating  point  He  had  been  unwell  for  some  months, 
but  was  confined  to  bed  only  two  days.  His  disease  waa 
gout,  which  suddenlv  attackiad  his  brain,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  carried  himoff . . .  It  was  a  blessing  to  his  energetio 
spirit,  his  warmly  sensitive  and  afltectionate  nature,  that 
he  could  breathe  his  last  in  the  arms  of  a  fkithfnl  liiend 
and  countryman  Uke  your  noble  Keukomm.' 

In  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  about 
the  Dusseks  generally,  which  Mr.  Alexander 
W.  Thayer,  to  whom  the  lovers  of  Beethoven 
are  so  deeply  indebted  for  his  indefatigable 
researches  mto  the  actual  life  of  that  great 
oomposer,  published  simultaneously  (1861)  in 
Dwight's  *  Journal  of  Music '  (Boston,  U.  S.)  and 
the  'Musical  World'  (London),  we  find  quoted 
a  general  estimate,  d  which  a  mere  condensed 
abstract  may  suffice  to  convey  some  notion  of 
what  Dussek's  oontemporariea  Uiought  of  him : — 
*  Duawk.  the  man  of  geniua,  the  richly  endowed  and 
solidly  trained  artist  was  known,  honoured,  and  loved  bv 
the  entira  musical  world  ...  He  has  done  nearly  as  much 
as  Haydn,  and  probably  not  less  than  Moeart,  to  make 
Qerman  music  jaiown  and  respected  in  other  'lands. 

1  till*  must  rarely  idmd  im  Puria  ? 
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Hif  earlier  reeldenoe  in  London,  and  his  later  in  Farla, 
hare  in  thia  respect  ezerdsed  great  influence.  At  a 
**  virtuoflo  "  he  is  unanimoosly  plaoad  in  tlie  very  foremost 
rank.  In  rapiditv  and  Bareness  of  execution,  in  a  mastery 
of  the  greatest  difficulties,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pianist 
who  surpassed  him :  in  neatness  and  precision  jpossibly 
Ott«  (John  Cramer  or  London) ;  in  soul,  expression,  uid 
delicacy,  certainly  none.  As  a  man  he  was  good  and 
noble.  Just,  impsjidal,  and  kindly,  a  real  Mend,  sym- 
nathising  with  all  that  was  true  and  beautiful  in  those  he 
knew ....  His  fkilings,  inseparable  from  an  imagination 
00  powerful  and  a  sensitiTeness  so  extreme,  may  readily 

be  forgiTen Moreover,  through  native  strength  of 

mind  and  fiiequent  intimate  relations  with  the  most 
distinguished  persons,  he  had  gained  a  vast  amount  of 
general  information,  thoroughly  polished  manners,  and 
such  tact,  combined  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  fitted 
him  for  the  highest  circles  of  society :  while  his  Joyous 
disposition,  lib^al  sentiments,  and  freedom  from  prejudice 
of  any  kind,  endeared  him  especially  to  muaicianB.' 

This  also  came  from  Paris,  and  was  printed  in 
the  same  Leipzig  periodical. 

With  regard  to  Dussek^s  style  of  playing, 
aboat  which  we  of  coarse  can  only  gather  a 
notion  from  the  works  he  has  left,  many  con- 
temporaneous opinions  could  be  cited,  but  perhaps 
not  one  more  suggestive  than  that  which  J.  W. 
Tomaschek,  himself  a  pianist  and  composer  of 
eminence,  gives  in  his  'Autobiography  and 
Keminiscences ' — • 

'In  the  year  1804,  my  countzyman,  Dussek,  came  to 
Prague,  and  I  very  soon  became  aoauainted  with  Mm. 
He  gave  a  concert  to  a  very  laroe  audience,  at  which  he 
introduced  his  own  Military  Concerto.  After  the  few 
opening  bars  of  his  first  solo,  the  public  uttered  one 
general  Ah  I  There  was,  in  tact,  something  magical 
about  the  way  in  which  Bussek  with  all  his  charmina 
grace  of  manner,  throucdi  his  wonderful  touch,  extorted 
finom  the  instrument  delicious  and  at  the  same  time 
emphatic  tones.  His  fingers  were  like  a  company  of  ten 
singers,  endowed  with  equal  executive  powers,  uad  able 
to  produce  with  the  utmost  perfection  whatever  their 
director  could  require.  I  never  saw  the  Prague  public 
00  enchanted  as  they  were  on  this  occasion  by  Bussek's 
splendid  playing.  His  fine  declamatory  style,  especially 
in  cantabue  phiasee.  stands  as  the  ideal  for  every  artistto 
performance— something  which  no  other  pianist  since  has 
reached  . . .  Dussek  was  the  first  who  placed  his  instrument 
sideways  upon  the  platform,  in  which  our  pianoforte 
heroes  now  all  follow  him,  though  they  may  have  no  vezy 
Interesting  profile  to  exhibit.' 

That  more  than  any  contemporary  special 
writer  for  the  pianoforte,  Dussek,  through  his 
strong  and  attractive  individuality,  imprest  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  is  unquestionable.  Here, 
be  it  understood,  no  reference  is  intended  to 
many-sided  geniuses  like  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
but  simply  to  those  who,  making  the  pianoforte 
their  particular  study,  have  effected  so  much 
towards  the  influence,  so  materially  aided  the 
progress,  and  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  most  universal  of  instruments — 
the  musician's  orchestra  when  in  the  solitude  of 
his  chamber.  In  the  front  rank  of  these  de- 
servedly stands  Dussek.  It  has  been  urged  that 
to  dementi,  Dussek's  predecessor  and  survivor, 
who  has  held  the  title  of  *  Father  of  the  Piano- 
forte,* just  as  Haydn  holds  that  of  *  Father  of 
the  Symphony,'  belongs  the  Intimate  right  of 
stamping  with  his  name  the  epoch  during  which 
he  flourished.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that, 
granting  Clement!  to  have  been  a  musician  of 
more  solid  acquirement  than  Dussek,  as  the 
'Gradus  ad  ^Pamassum*  is  enough  to  prove,  he 
was  inferior  in  invention  and  ideality,  to  say 
nothing  about  fascination  of  style.     Unhappily 

I  Thfl  top  of  frbkb  Del|.blc  hill  CkmeoU  nerer  reachod. 
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for  himself  and  his  art,  Dussek,  whose  unques- 
tionable genius  should  have  r^sed  him  to  the 
highest  eminence,  was  of  a  somewhat  lax  and 
cajreless  temperament.  His  fikdUty  was  so  great 
that  he  could  dispense  with  more  than  half  the 
application  requisite  to  fonn  a  thoroughly  skilled 
musician ;  while  Clementi,  a  model  student  and 
83rBtematic  eoonomiser  of  time,  though  less  boun- 
tifully  gifted  than  his  renowned  contemporary^ 
possessed  habits  of  industry  which  served  him  in 
excellent  stead. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  writer  of  this  article^ 
Mendelssohn  once  said,  *  Dussek  was  a  prodigal.* 
The  meaning  of  this  epigrammatic  critidam  is 
not  £Eur  to  seek.  Dussek,  who  failed  for  want 
of  striving  to  make  the  most  of  the  endowments 
of  nature,  might  have  become  a  musician  of  the 
highest  acquirements  had  the  case  been  otherwise. 
He  squandered  away  melody  as  a  spendthrift 
would  squander  away  money,  not  pausing  for  an 
instant  to  consider  its  value  if  put  out  to  mterest. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  upon  the  number  of  genuine 
melodies  that,  coming  so  readily  from  hiB  pen, 
were  left,  as  Sancho  Panza  would  say,  'bare  as 
they  were  bom,*  though  almost  every  one  of 
them  might  have  been  developed  into  something 
beautiful  and  lasting.  When,  however,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  ta^  with  earnest  devotion,  as 
happened  not  unfrequently  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  career,  Dussek  was  welcomed 
like  the  Prodigal  Son.  A  legitimate  child  of  Art, 
his  mission  was  that  of  a  true  disciple — ^for  which 
capacity  he  was  eminently  fitted,  as  the  many 
compositions  he  has  left  suffice  to  ptoye* 

Dussek  came  into  the  world  five  years  later  than 
Mozart,  ahd  nine  years  earlier  than  Beethoven, 
quitting  it  while  the  greatest  of  poet-musicians 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  just  at  the  Ume 
when  the  fifth  and  last  pianoforte  oonoerto,  the 
incomparable '  £  flat*  (written  a  year  previously), 
was  first  introduced  to  the  public.  Between  1 761 
and  1812,  the  interval  which  spanned  the  existenoe 
of  Dussek,  a  galaxy  of  fiunous  pianists  shone 
with  varied  lustre.  To  take  them  in  chronological 
order,  there  were  Clementi,  Mozart,  Himmel, 
Steibelt, '  WoelB,  Beethoven,  Cramer,  T<Hna8chek» 
Hummel,  Weber,  J.  Field  ('Russian  field,*  as 
he  was  called),  and  last,  not  leasty  Moeoheles, 
who,  though  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  when 
Dussek  died,  had  already  made  for  himself  a 
name.  To  these  might  be  added  Meyerbeer, 
who,  as  a  youth,  before  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  composition  of  operas,  was 
a  rival  even  to  Hummel  in  his  'prime,  and  our 
own  'G.  F.  Pinto  (the  Stemdale  Bennett  of  his 
day),  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  ai.  Among 
these  it  is  no  small  thing  to  say  that  Dussek 
shone  conspicuous.  He  never  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity of  encountering  Mozart,  as  Clementi 
did,  nor  the  equally  important  oae  of  measuring 
his  powers  with  those  of  Beethoven,  as  fell  to 
Steibelt  and  Woelfl — to  the  absolute  satisfaction  of 
neither ;  but  before  the  rest  he  was,  as  Schumann 

1  Who  dM  two  jesn  later  than  DuMek. 

I  But  nooe  of  whose  oompositlons  for  the  Flaiiofort*  hftTv  natab 
tunately.  beeo  pablished,  though  11MU17  exist  in  MB. 
*  About  whom  Juhn  Cruner  uaed  to  qwek  with  euthmlaii^ 
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layi  of  Schubert,  <  a  nuui' — ^who  had  came  to  fear 
no  rival. 

There  Ib  much  confusion  in  the  Opus- numbers 
of  Dusaek's  works,  owing  to  the  different  sys- 
tems adopted  by  French,  English,  and  German 
pabhsbers.  The  following  is  an  imperfect  attempt 
at  a  complete  list : — 

0P.88.S  SoD«tM.P.F.   Bh.  G.0 


OpiL  S  OoQo«rto»  for  P.  F.  and 

QmntL 
&  8  TrtaM,  P.  V.  uid  fitrtogi. 

C.  Bb.  K  mill. 
1  Cooeorto  Ko.  1,  P.  F.  uid 

Orch.   Eb. 
4  8  Sonatas.  P.F.  and  Ylolln. 

F,  Eb.  F  mln. 
4  8  Da  P.  F.  and  VloUn  or 

Flute.   O.D,a 
ft  S  ])o.  F.  F.  and  Vloltn.   G. 

Bb.AbaP.F.aolo). 
aiAfnVarl^P.F.  E,F.A, 

D  ttdiL,  O  oaln.,  O  min. 
Z  t  Sooatac.  P.F.  and  Plate. 

C,  O.  Eb. 
asi>o.P.F.  andYloUn.  a 

F.AOaChaiM). 
». 8 Do. P.F.    Bb.CD. 
KL8D0.P.F.    A.Omln..E. 

H  8  Bonatea,  P.F.  and  VIoUn. 

F.Bb.a 
2l8Do.P.F.andTlolfai.   Bb. 

D.  O  min. 
n.  BoQdo  mttltalra.  P.F. 
14  8  Do.  P.F.  and  YtoUn.   0. 

O.F. 
K  Cooeorto  Ka  91  P.  F.  and 

Oreh.   F. 
14DixHo.S.Eb. 
14  ]3La90ttsprogr««lT«i.P.F 

SBlui 
14  8  Booates,  P.F.  and  YloUn. 

C,F.O. 
I7.8Do.da   O.F.O. 
17.  Concerto  Vo.  4.  P.  F.  and 

ftitihotra.    F. 
B.8DaP.F.andVIoUn.  Bb. 

A  mln.  (loloX  Bb. 
l4  6Da  P.F.andFlote.    D. 

O.F.A.O.Eb. 
80l  eSonatinai,  P.F.  and  Plate 

or  YloUn.   O.  0.  F  (*oloX 

A.B.Eb(aoloX 
tL  THq,  P.  F..  Plate,  and  Oella 

0. 
n.  8  Trioa.  P.  F.  and  Strti«i. 

O.A.F. 
14  Coneerto.  Ka  4  P.  F.  and 

Orch.   Bb. 
BL  The  aofliBrlnciof  the  Queen 

ofFranee,  P.F.   0. 
BL  Sonau.  P.  F.    Bb  (ded.  to 

lfn.Cblnncr7):  and  Saba 

TarMa.O,A,  A. 
M.  BameSoiMtelntheBnglbh 

ed. 
Si  8  TrkM.  P.  F.  and  Btrli«i. 

F.Bb.D. 
&  S  Sonatas.  P.F.  and  Tkdhi 

or  Flat*.   F.D  (P.F.  solo), 

Q. 
ML  CooDerto.  Na  4  P«  F.  and 

Ordu    Kb. 
f7.  Ooneerto  Ho.  2.  P.  F.  and 

Orch.    F.   (Meop.14) 
&  •  Ea^  Sonatas,  P.  F.  and 

TloUn.    O.  F.  Bb,  D.  O 

mln.,Bb. 
S  OT  SO.  Cooeerto.  Ka  7,  P.  F, 

(or  Harp)  and  Orch.   0. 
M.  8  Sonatas.  Flute  or  Y.  and 

OeUa    F.Bb.D. 
84  4  Sonatas,  P.  F.  and  T.  ad 

ttt».   CF.Bb.O. 
n.  f  Trioa.  P.  F.  and  Strings. 

Bb,D.O;  and 8 Prehidea. 

P.F. 
84  Grand  8ottata.Pjr..4handa. 

a 

84  *n  riTOoato.* 

84  9  Trtoa.  P.  F.  and  8trii«s. 

Vb.Bbt. 
•4 1  Soaataa  to  Haris  y..  and 


84  Grand  Sonata,  P.  F.  and 
Violin,   a 

37.  Trio  (Son.  (kroriteX  P.  F. 
andStringi.   Bb. 

84  Sonatas. 2  Pianos.   Eb. 

8D.S Sonatas. P.F.   0.0. Bb. 

40.  Concerto.  Na  8  (milltaUre), 
P.F.andOrob.    Bb. 

<L  Qalntot,  P.F.  and  Strings. 
Emin. 

49. 

43.  Sonata.P.F.   A. 

44  Do.  E  b  (The  Farewen.  dedi- 
cated to  Clementl). 

44  8  Do.      Bb.O.D. 

44  6  easy  Do,  P.  F.  and  VtoUn. 
O.F,Bb.G.D,G. 

47.  S  Da  P.  F.    D.  G. 

44  Grand  Sonata,P.F.,4  hands. 

a 

40  or  BO.  Ooneerto.  Na  4  P.  F. 

and  Orch.   O  min. 
61.  8  Sonatas.  P.  F.  and  Yloltn 

or  Flute.   G.  D,  E(70). 
84 
04  Grand  Quartet,  P.  F.  and 

Strings.   Eb. 
64 
66  or  B4  Fantasia  and  Fufue, 

P.F.    F min. (dedicated to 

J.  B.  CranMr). 
B4  Quartet.  P.  F.  and  Strings. 

Eb. 

87. 
64 

04  8  String  Quartets.    O.  Bb, 

Eb. 
6L  Biggie  harmoolqne  sur  la 

mmrt  du  P.  L.  F.  de  Prussa. 

FJmtn. 
64  La  ConsoUtlon.  P.  F.   Bb. 
64  (yoncerto.  If  a  14  3  P«  F.'s 

and  Orch.   Bb. 
64.  Fugues  A  la  (^mera.  P.  F.. 

4  hands.   D,  G  min..  F. 
64  Trio.   P.  F..    Flute,    and 

Cella   F. 
64  Concerto.  Nail.   P.F.  and 

Orch.   F. 
67.  8  Sonatas  progreasitres,  P.P., 

4  hands.    C.  F.  Bb. 
64  Nottumo.  P.P..  YIoUn.and 

Horn.   Eb. 
64  8  Sonatas.  P.  F.  and  YioUn. 

Bb.  6.  D  (solo). 
74  Concerto.  Na  12,  P.  F.  and 

Orch.    Eb. 
70.  Sonata.  P.F.   Ab.  (LeBa* 

tour  A  Paris.) 
7L  Plus  ntra,  Sonata.  P.  F. 

Ab  (dedicated  to  Non  phis 

ultra). 
7L  Airs  connus  Yari^,  P.  F. 

Bb.F.CO.O.Bb.   2Bks. 
74  Grand  Sonata,  TJTn  4  bands. 

Eb. 
74  Sonata,  P.  P..  4  hands.   F. 
74.     Da,     do.,      da       B(v 
74     Da.     do.    Eb. 
74  FtatalsU,P.F.   F. 
77.  Sonata,  P.  F.   (NaSl).    F 

min.   (LluTocatlon.) 
Works  without  Opus-number. 
Feqdal  ttntas,  Csvourite  Orer- 

ture. 
Orertnre  to  Pizarra, 
Grand  Orertiua,  P.  F«  4handa. 
Instructions   on   the   Art  of 

playing  the  P.F. 
9 Trios.  P.F.  and  Strings.   Eb. 
Bb. 

Le  oomhat  naval.*  Senate  for 
P.  P..  Y..  and  Gella  with  Gr. 
Tambour  ad  llbb  D. 


2  Duos  fodl«>s.  9  Pianos.   C.  P. 
Bonatefacile,P.F..4hands.    a 
8  Grand  Sonatas,  P.  P..  4  hands. 
8   Fugues   and    Sonata,    P.  F. 
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Yariatlons  on  *  Hope  told  a  Safer- 
Ingtale.' 
Do.  on  a  Csrourito  German  air. 
Do.  on  Blaise  et  Bahet. 
Da  on  Pal  lal  la. 
Do.  on  God  save  the  King. 
Da  Petite  air  connus,  'OBuTro 

Yl* 
Do.  Three  Parisian  ain. 
6  New  Waltees.  for  P.  F.  and  Ylo- 
I      lin  or  Flute. 
9  English  airs  and  2  Waltzes. 
Da.  on  Countess  of  Sutherland's  8  Preludes,  Bk.  1.  P.  F. 

reel   F.  6  Canons,  for  3  and  4  voices. 

Da.  Militalre.   Bb.  Bong  on  8  notes  (Bb,  C  D)  for 

Do..lllgnon.   C.  I      YoioeandP.F. 

Do.,  on  the  forourito  Hornpipe.  6  Bongs  for  Yoiee  and  P.  F. 
Do.,  on  Lord  Howe's  Hom^pe.    'The  Gapthre  of  Spllburg,*  a  mu^ 


Sonata. P.F.   F.   (LaOhasaa.) 
6  Sonatinas  for  Harp. 
Bondoen'L'fldleu.'P.F.  Bb. 

Do..  AirBusae.   0. 

Do..  A  la  Tedesca.    Bb. 

Da,  L'Amnsoire.    F. 


Do.,  on  'My  lodging  is  on.' 
Da,  on  •  The  Ploughboy.' 
Da,  on  the  Boyal  Quickstepw 
Da,  on '  To  to  Carabo.* 
Da.  on  Ylotti's  Polaeca. 
Da.  L'El^gante. 
DOm  La  Matinee. 
Yariatlons  on  'Anna,*  do.   0. 
Da  on  '  n  Pastore  Alplglaao^' 

do.  0. 
Do.  on  'Partant  pour  la  Bjriai' 

da   Eb. 
Da  onSBcotchalxt 


oal  drama,  produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  Nov.  1794 

The  naval  battle  and  total  defeat 
of  the  Dutdi  Fleet  by  Admiral 
Duncan,  Oct.  U.  1707.  P.  F.  sola 

A  eompleto . . .  delineation  of  the 
eeremony  fhun  St.  James's  to 

St.  Paul's Dee.  14  17i^. 

P.F.   D. 

iThe  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
A.M.  Z.  (UU.  Nov.  6)  mentions 
a  Grand  Mate  sent  to  Prince 

■•t«»»**y-  [J.W.D.] 
DUSSEK,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Domenico 
Cbrri,  bom  in  Edinbuigh  in  1775.  Instructed 
by  her  father,  she  at  a  Yery  early  age  performed 
in  public  on  the  pianoforte.  In  1 788  the  family 
remoYed  to  London,  when  Miss  Gorri  appeared 
with  great  success  as  a  singer.  In  1792  she 
marri^  J.  L.  Dussek,  under  whose  instruction 
she  became  as  able  a  pianist  and  harpist  as  she 
was  a  singer.  She  continued  to  sing  in  public, 
at  her  husband's  concerts  and  elsewhere.  After 
his  death,  in  x8io,  she  contracted  in  1812  a 
second  marriage  with  John  AIyIs  Moralt.  She 
composed  and  published  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte  and  harp.  Her  diaughter,  Olivia, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1799,  and  under  the 
instruction  of  her  mother  became  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  She  com- 
posed some  songa  and  seYeral  pieces  for  both 
instruments.  [W.H.H.] 

DUX  (leader),  an  early  term  for  the  first  sub- 
ject in  a  fiigue— that  which  leads ;  the  answer 
being  the  eome$  or  companion.  The  dux  is  in 
German  called  FUhrer, 

DYKES,  Rev.  Johh  Bacchus,  Mus.  Doc., 
was  bom  in  Hull,  where  his  grandfather  was 
incumbent  of  St.  John*s  Church,  in  March  1823. 
He  received  his  first  musical  tuition  from  Skelton, 
oxganist  of  St.  John*s.  In  October  1 843  he  went 
to  St.  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  very 
soon  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1847,  <^<^  ^'^  ^®  ttdne  year,  having 
taken  Holy  Orders,  obtained  the  curacy  of  Mal- 
ton,  Yorkshire.  During  his  stay  in  Cambridge 
he  pursued  his  musical  studies  under  Professor 
Walmisley,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Uni- 
versity Musical  Society.  In  July  1849  he  was 
appointed  Minor  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  In  the  next  year  he  proceeded  M.A. 
In  1 86 1  the  University  of  Durham  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and  in  1862 
he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
the  vicaraffe  of  St.  Oswald,  Durham,  on  widch  he 
resigned  ue  precentorship.  He  died  January 
72,  1876.     Dr.  Djkm  composed  many  servioes 
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axid  anthems,  and  a  large  number  of  hymn  tunes, 
many  of  which  have  met  with  very  general 
acc^tance.  Among  these  may  be  noted  'Nearer 
my  God  to  Thee,'  'The  day  is  past  and  over,* 
and  <  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul.'  He  was  joint 
editorof 'Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem.'  Beyond 
his  musical  repute  he  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
theologian.  [W.H.H.1 

DTNE,  JoBK,  a  distinguished  alto  singer  and 
glee  composer.  One  of  his  glees,  '  Fill  the  bowl,* 
obtained  a  prize  from  the  Catch  Club  in  1768. 
In  72  he  was  appointed  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  and  in  79  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  ringers  at 
the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  1 784.  A  pistol- 
shot,  by  his  own  hand,  termiilated  his  existence 
Oct.  30, 1788.  [W.H.H.] 

DWIGHT 8  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC,  Boston, 
U.  S.  A.,  4to.  fortnightly,  was  founded  in  185  a 
by  John  S.  Dwight,  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
is  still  edited  by  him.  Mr.  Dwight  was  one  of 
the  since  somewhat  £Eunous  little  community  at 
Brook  Farm  who  did  much  in  many  ways  to 
advance  the  interests  of  literature  and  philan- 
thropy. Hawthorne,  for  a  time,  was  one  of 
them,  and  the  names  of  others  have  since  become 
famous.  Mr.  Dwight,  though  not  an  educated 
murician,  was  murical  editor  of  the  '  Harbinger,* 
a  periodical  published  at  Brook  Farm,  and  a 
frequent  contributor  of  murical  critiques  to  the 
daily  papers  of  Boston,  where  he  did  good  service 
in  dirocting  attention  to  what  was  noblest  and 
best  in  muric 

For  six  years  he  was  editor,  publisher,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Journal,  the  publication  of 
which  was  then  assumed  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Go. 
Daring  the  war  it  was  changed  from  a  weekly 
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to  a  fortnightly  paper.  Its  object  was  to  advocals 
muric  and  murical  culture  in  the  highest  sense, 
and  to  give  honest  and  impartial  criticisms, 
a  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  always  steadily 
devoted.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  '  I>wight*s 
Journal,'  expressing  the  convictions  of  its  editor 
without  fear  or  favour ;  and  this  coiurse  has  gained 
for  it  the  reepoct  of  many  who  differ  widely  fitim 
the  opinions  which  it  advocates.  Mr.  Dwight 
has  been  sole  editor  up  to  this  day,  although  the 
volumes  contain  valuable  contributions  from  other 
pens.  Among  the  most  noticeable  are  those  from 
A.  W.  Thayer,  the  biographer  of  Beethoven,  who 
has  written  for  it  many  valuable  biographical 
and  historical  articles,  as  well  as  murical  tales. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  his  articles  on  some 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Beethoven — Salieri, 
Gyrowets,  Gelinek,  Hummel,  and  others.  Pro£ 
Ritter  and  his  wife  (now  of  the  Vassar  Female 
College),  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  of  Chicago,  and 
C.  C.  Perkins  of  Boston,  have  also  contributed 
frequent  and  valuable  articles  to  its  columns.  Its 
republications  of  the  best  articles  in  European 
murical  journals,  and  translations  from  valuable 
works,  with  its  excellent  foreign  correspondeoioe 
and  well  selected  pages  of  classical  muric,  make 
these  volumes  a  valuable  book  of  reference  daring 
the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  during  which 
over  100  murical  papers  have  arisen — and  in 
great  part  disappeared — in  the  United  States. 
Whatever  is  good  and  noble  and  earnest  in  art 
has  never  failed  to  find  in  *Dwight*8  Jounial 
of  Muric*  an  enthuriastic  advocate  and  staunch 
defender.  And  hence,  while  other  journals  have 
disappeared  with  the  fashions  of  the  day,  it  still 
pursues  its  course,  in  form  and  spirit  the  same 
that  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  oentuxy  ago.     [H. W.] 


E. 


EThe  third  note  of  the  scale  of  0.  In 
French  and  in  solfaing.  Mi,  The  first 
*  string,  or  chanterelle^  of  the  violin,  and 
the  4th  of  the  double  bass,  are  tuned  to  E  in 
their  respective  octaves.  The  scale  of  E  major 
has  4  sharps  in  the  signature ;  that  of  £  minor 
I  sharp ;  and  Cf  and  G  are  their  relatives,  minor 
and  major.  £  is  the  key  note  of  the  '  Phrygian* 
mode  in  Gregorian  muric,  and  C  (not  B)  its 
Dominant  there. 

E  is  not  a  frequent  key  in, orchestral  com- 
positions--probably  from  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Clarinets,  Horns,  and  Trumpets.  At 
any  rate  neither  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Schubert,  ot  Schumann,  have 
written  a  symphony  in  E  major.  The  overtures 
to  Fidelio  and  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  Deux 
Joum^  and  Tannhauser,  are  exceptions  among 
overtures.  In  chamber  music  it  is  more  often 
employed.  Mozart  has  a  fine  pianoforte  trio 
in  It ;  Beethoven  uses  it  in  2  sonatas  (op.  14, 
Ko.  i;  X09).     Bach's  fugue  in  £  (Bk.  a)  is 


perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  im- 
mortal 48. 

£  flat  (Fr.  mi  himol ;  (rerm.  Eb)  on  the  other 
hand  has  a  splendid  progeny,  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  Eroica  Symphony,  the  Septet, 
the  5th  Pianoforte  Concerto,  a  solo  scmatas,  op. 
31,  No.  5,  and  'Les  Adieux,*  a  string  onarteti^ 
a  pianoforte  trio,  and  the  '  Liederkreis,  among 
B^thoven's  works  alone ;  the  St.  Ann*s  fugue  by 
Bach,  with  the  noble  Prelude  which  may  or  may 
not  belonff  to  it :  Mozart's  well-known  Symphony; 
a  of  Haydn*s  *  Salomon  Set,*  etc.,  etc  [G.] 

EAGER,  John,  bom  1782  at  Norwich,  where 
his  fftther  was  a  murical  instrument  maker  and 
organ  builder.  Having  learned  frtim  his  father 
the  rudiments  of  music,  he  was  at  twelve  yean 
old  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
an  amateur  violinist,  who  carried  him  to  his 
seat  at  Kndle,  where  free  access  to  the  libiaiy 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  defects  of  his  eariy 
education.  His  patron  dyinff  he  established 
!  himself  at  Yarmouth  as  a  vidmist  and  teadier 
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of  muilo.  On  the  appearance  of  Logier*B  sygtem 
of  instruotion  Eager  oeoame  one  of  its  wannest 
advocatee.  He  waa  appointed  organist  to  the 
corporation  of  Yarmouui.  He  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  teaching.  He  is  said  to 
have  possessed  a  knowledge  o^  and  to  have 
taught^  nearly  every  instrument  then  in  use. 
His  compositionB  consist  of  a  pianoforte  sonata 
and  a  collection  of  songs.  [W.  H.  H] 

EASTCOTT,  Rev.  Biohabd,  a  resident  in 
Exeter,  was  author  of  '  Sketches  of  the  Origin, 
Phvress  and  Effects  of  Music,  with  an  Account 
of  ttie  Ancient  Bards  and  Minstrels,'  a  well- 
executed  compilation  published  at  Bath  in  1793, 
and  which  was  so  fiftvourably  received  as  to  odl 
forth  a  second  edition  in  Uie  same  year.  He 
also  published  some  pianoforte  sonatas.  He  died 
towards  the  end  of  1828,  being  then  chaplain 
of  Livery  Dale,  Devonshire.  He  was  the  early 
patron  of  John  Davy.  [W.  H.  H.J 

EBDON,  Thomas,  bom  at  Durham  in  1738. 
It  is  presumed  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
name  and  date  'T.  Ebdon,  1755,*  still  remaining, 
carved  on  the  oak  screen  which  divides  the 
choir  of  Durham  cathedral  frt>m  one  of  the 
aisles,  that  he  received  his  early  musical  edu- 
cation in  that  church  as  a  chorister,  and  pro- 
bably, after  the  breaking  of  his  voice,  as  an 
articled  pupil  of  the  organist.  In  1763  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Durham  Cathodral,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death,  48  years  afterwards, 
on  Sept  2$,  181 1.  Ebdon*s  published  compo- 
sitions comprise  two  harpsichord  sonatas  (about 
1780),  a  collection  of  glees;  and  two  volumes 
of  catiiedral  music,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  1790,  and  the  second  in  18 10.  Besides  these 
he  left  many  anthems  etc.,  in  MS.,  the  last  of 
them  bearing  date  June  181 1.  [W.  H.  H.j 

EBEBABDI,  Tisksa,  a  singer  of  mezzo-carat' 
ten  parts  in  London,  1761.  Among  other  r6les 
she  sang  that  of  Lena  in  Galuppi's  opera  '  H 
Filosofo  di  Campagna»'  adapted  for  the  King's 
Theatre  by  Cocchi.  [J.M.] 

EBERL,  Anton,  distinguished  pianist  and 
oompoeer,  bom  June  13,  1766,  at  Vienna.  He 
was  intended  by  his  fitther,  a  well-to-do  govern- 
ment employ^,  for  the  law,  but  his  love  for 
music  brc^e  through  all  obstacles,  and  started 
him  as  a  pianist.  His  theoretical  studies  were 
slight,  but  his  first  opera,  'La  Marchande  de 
Modes'  (Leopoldstadt  .1787),  is  said  to  have 
pleased  Gluck  so  mudi,  that  he  advised  the 
young  composer  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
music.  His  firiendship  with  Mozart  was  also  of 
great  service  to  him.  His  melodrama  *  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  *  was  produced  at  the  court  theatre 
in  1794,  on  his  return  firom  his  first  professional 
tour ;  but  he  soon  undertook  another  in  G^ermany, 
in  company  with  Mozart*s  widow  and  Lange  the 
singer.  In  1 796  he  was  appointed  Capellmeister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  5  years 
greatly  esteemed.  On  his  retum  to  Vienna  he 
produced  at  the  court  theatre  (May  1801)  a 
romantic  opera  'Die  Konigin  der  schwarzen 
Inaehiy'  which  was  however  only  a  partial  suo- 
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In  1803  he  went  again  to  Russia,  and  in 
1806  travelled  to  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Grermany,  where  the  brilliancy  and  fire  of  his 
playing  were  universally  acknowledged.  He  r^ 
turned  to  Vienna  and  died  suddenly  March  xi, 
1807.  His  compositions  were  long  favourites. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable : — 
'Grand  Sonata»*  op.  37,  dedicated  to  Cherabini; 
'Or.  Sonata  caract^ristique *  in  F  minor,  op.  la, 
dedicated  to  Haydn  (Peters) ;  *  Variations  sur 
un  th^me  Russe,'  for  Cello  obl:^,  op.  1 7 ;  3  Piano- 
forte Trios,  op.  8,  dedicated  to  Grand-Duke  Pawlo- 
witsch ;  Trio  for  Pianoforte,  Clarinet,  and  Cello, 
op.  36  (Kiihnel);  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  C  major, 
op.  18,  dedicated  to  Maria  Theresa ;  ditto  in  G 
minor,  op.  25  (Vienna) ;  Clavier  Quintet,  op.  78 
(Vienna) ;  Pianoforte  Concertos  in  C  major,  op^ 

3  a,  and  £b  miyor,  op.  40  (Ktihnel);  and  3 
String  (Quartets,  op.  13,  dedicated  to  Emperw 
Alexander  I  (Vienna,  Mollo).  He  also  pub- 
lished many  smaller  pianoforte  pieces  for  a  and 

4  hands,  and  6  ^eder,  op.  4  (Hambui^)  ;  a  Can- 
tata with  orchestral  accompaniment^  'La  gloria 
d'lmen^,'  op.  11,  also  arranged  for  pianoforte; 
and  a  Symphony  in  D  minor  (Breitkopf  & 
Hartel).  He  left  in  MS.  symphonies,  sere- 
nades, concertos  for  i  and  a  pianofortes,  several 

Ces  of  chamber-musio,  and  unpublished  operas, 
des  the  three  already  mentioned.  Though  he 
has  now  entirely  vanished  frqm  the  conoert-room, 
Eberl  must  in  his  day  have  been  a  very  oon- 
siderable  person.  It  is  weU  known  that  several 
of  his  pianoforte  works  were  long  published,  and 
popular,  as  Mozart^s, — viz.  the  fine  Sonata  in  C 
minor  (finally  published  with  his  own  name  as 
op.  1  by  Artaria) ;  Variations  on  the  theme  '  Zu 
Steffen  sprach;  Variations  on  'Freundin  sanfter 
Herzenstriebe ;'  and  on  *  Andantino  von  Ditters- 
dorf '  (see  Kochel*s  Mozart,  anh.  a87,  8).  His 
Symphony  in  Eb  would  actually  appear  to  have 
been  played  in  the  same  programme  with  Bee- 
thoven^s  'Eroica'  (A.  M.  Zeitung,  vii  3a i);  and 
the  two  are  contrasted  by  the  reviewer  to  the 
distinct  disadvantage  of  the  latter  1  [C.  F.  P.] 
EBERLIN,  JoHANN  Ernst,  oourt- organist 
and  'IVuchsess'  (or  carver)  to  the  Prinoe-Aich- 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  an  eminent  German 
composer  of  sacred  muida  His  name,  place  and 
date  of  birth  and  death  are  here  for  the  fint  time 
correctiy  given  from  official  records.  His  ori- 
ginal name  was  Eberle,  which  was  turned,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  then  common  with  women, 
into  ^)erlin,  and  as  such  he  retained  it.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  to  Baron  von 
Stain,  and  waa  bom  March  a7,  1703  (not  1716) 
at  Jettingen  (not  Jettenbach),  a  market-village 
near  Gtinzburg,  in  the  Upper-Danube  district  of 
Bavaria.  He  died  at  Salzburg,  June  ai,  176a 
(not  1776).  He  was  oourt-organist  to  Arch- 
bishop Franz  Anton,  Graf  von  Harrach,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  1737  at  Seekirchen  on  the  Wallersee,  near 
Salzbuig.  Of  his  early  life  or  musical  education 
nothing  is  known,  and  the  number  even  of  his 
many  valuable  contrapuntal  works  can  only  be 
imperfecUy  asoertainea.    Among  the  best  kiiown 
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are  'IX  Toocate  e  fiighe  per  rorsano*  (Lotter, 
Augsburg  1747),  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Jacob 
"ErnBt,  They  paned  through  many  editions,  and 
are  also  printed  in  Commer's  *Musica  sacra,' 
vol  i.  Nageli's  edition  contains  only  the  nine 
ftigues.  The  last  fugue,  in  E  minor,  was  published 
(in  £b  minor)  as  £tch*s  in  Griepenkeri  s  edition 
of  Bach's  works  (Book  ix.  No.  13),  an  error 
which  has  since  been  corrected.  Haflher  pub- 
lished sonatas  in  G  and  A,  and  Schott  a  motets, 
'Qui  oonfidunt*  and  'Siout  mater  consblatur,'  for 
3  yoicee,  with  davier  accompaniment.    To  Leo- 

Sfld  Mozart's  collection  for  the  Homwerk  at 
ohen-Salzbnrg, 'Der  Morgen  und  der  Abend' 
(Letter  1759),  Eberlin  also  ccmtributed  5  pieces. 
F^tis,  in  his  '  Biographie  universelle,'  gives  a  list 
of  his  church  compositions  in  MS.  in  the  libraries 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  of  the  Latin  dramas  he 
composed  fc»:  the  pupils  of  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery at  Salzburg  (1745-60),  of  which,  however, 
the  words  only  are  extant.  "Protke^a  library  con- 
tains the  autogn^>hs  of  13  oratorios,  including 
the  '  Gomponimento  sacro,'  performed  with  great 
success  at  Salzburg  in  1747.  The  Gesellsdiaft 
der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna  possesses  a  copy  of 
a  mass  and  a  fugue  for  two  choirs  with  double 
orchestra.  EberUn's  strict  writing  was  so  much 
prized  by  Mozart»  that  about  1777  he  copied  13 
of  his  pieces  (mostly  church-music  in  4  parts) 
together  with  som«  by  M.  Haydn,  into  a  MS. 
Ixwk  which  he  kept  for  his  own  instruction,  and 
which  still  exists.  He  afterwards  (1782)  how- 
ever wrote  to  his  sister  that  EberUn's  fugues 
could  not  be  ranked  with  those  of  Bach  and 
Handel — 'All  honour  to  his  4- part  pieces ;  but 
his  clavier  fugues  are  merely  extended  Versetti.' 
Marpurg  was  the  first  to  proclaim  his  merit 
('Kritische  Beitriige,'  Berlin  1757,  vol.iii.  Stttck 
3,  p.  183),  and  savs  that  he  wrote  as  much  and 
as  rapidly  as  Scarlatti  and  Telemann.    [G.  F.  P.] 

EBERS,  Gabl  Fbudbich,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
English  at  Gassel,  bom  March  20,  1 770,  a  man 
evidently  of  great  ability,  but  as  evidently  of 
little  morale,  taking  any  poet  that  offered,  and 
keeping  none;  doii^  any  work  that  tumeid  up 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  at  length 
dying  in  great  poverty  at  Berlin,  Sept.  9, 1836. 
Some  of  his  arrangements  have  survived,  but  his 
compositions — half-a-dozen  operas,  symphonies, 
overtures,  dance  music,  wind-instrument  ditto, 
and,  in  short,  pieces  of  every  size  and  form — 
have  1^  disi^peared,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  drinking  song,  'Wir  sind  die  Konige  der 
Welt,'  which  has  hit  the  true  popular  vein. 

One  occurrence,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  an- 
noying a  better  man  than  himself,  is  worth  per- 
petuating as  a  specimen  of  the  man.  In  the 
number  of  the  AUgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
for  1 1  Dec.  1816  appears  a  notice  from  G.  M.  von 
Weber  to  the  following  effect:— 'Herr  Hof- 
meister  of  Leipzig  has  published  a  quintet  of 
mine  (op«  34)  for  clarinet  and  strings,  arranged 
as  a  solo  sonata  for  piano,  with  the  following 
misleading  title,  "Sonata  for  the  P.  F.,  arranged 
by  G.  F.  Ebers  from  a  Quintuor  for  Clarinet  by 
G.M,  deWeb^,  op.34."   I  requested  Herr  Hof- 
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meister  to  withdraw  the  publication  <m  the 
ground  that  it  was  inaccurate  and  un&ir,  and 
most  damaging  to  the  original  work;  but  he 
has  vouchsafed  me  only  a  curt  statement  thst 
if  the-arranger  is  to  Uame  I  may  criticise  him  ss 
severely  as  I  like,  but  that  to  him  as  publisher 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  I  have  therefore 
no  other  course  than  to  protest  with  all  mj 
might  against  the  arrangement,  abstaining  from 
all  comment,  except  to  mention  that  without 
counting  engravers  blunders,  my  melodies  have 
been  unnecessarily  altered  41  times,  that  in 
3  places  one  bar  has  been  omitted,  in  another 
place  4  bars,  in  another  8,  and  in  another  11.— 
G.  M.  von  Weber,  Berlin,  Nov.  22,  181 6.'  This 
drew  forth  a  reply  from  Ebers  addressed  to  *  the 
lovers  of  music,  and  appearing  in  the  next  Na  of 
the  '  Zeitung  * : — *  Herr  Schlesinger  of  Berlin  hsi 
published  as  op.  34  of  G.  M.  von  Weber  a  Quintet 
for  Glarinet  and  Strings — where  five  people  plaj 
together  I  believe  it  is  called  a  quintet — iraidi 
is  so  absolutely  incorrectly  engraved  that  no 
clarinet  player  not  previously  acquainted  with 
the  work  can  possibly  detect  and  avoid  the 
mistakes  in  certain  plaoes^such  as  bar  60  of 
the  second  part  of  the  first  allegro.  I  took  the 
trouble  to  put  the  thing  into  soore^  and  found 
the  melodies  pretty  and  not  bad  fat  the  piano; 
and,  as  every  man  is  free  to  arrange  as  he  like^ 
I  turned  it  into  a  solo  sonata,  which  I  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  to  the  lovers  of  music 
without  any  further  remarks.  As  clarinet  pss- 
sages  however  are  not  always  suitable  for  the 
piano,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  and  onut 
where  I  found  mere  repetitions  without  effect 
This  has  been  done  witn  intelligence,  and  it  ii 
absurd  to  talk  of  disfigurement.  Mozart  and 
Haydn  were  great  men,  who  sought  their  effeoti 
by  other  means  than  noise  and  display,  oddity 
or  absurdity;  they  gladly  welcomed  arrangementi 
of  their  works,  as  Beethoven  himself  does  every 
day.  But  should  it  still  annoy  Herr  Weber  to 
see  his  child  in  a  new  dress,  and  should  he  there- 
fore withdraw  his  paternity  finom  it,  I  shall  then 
have  to  ask  the  public  to  acknowledge  me  as  iti 
foster  father.  But  the  public  has  a  right  to 
insist  that  Herr  Schlesinger  shall  free  his  pub- 
lications tram  mistakes,  for  as  long  as  one  work 
remains  uncorrected  he  is  open  to  the  remark 
of  ne  nUcr  uUra  crepidam. — licipzig.  6  Beo. 
1816.'  [G] 

EBERS,  John,  bom  in  England  of  German 
parents  about  1 785,  originally  a  bookseller :  under^ 
took  the  management  of  the  opera  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  1 82 1 ,  with  Ayrton  as  musical  director. 
He  engaged  Garcia,  Gallic  Mme.  Gampored, 
Pasta,  and  other  celebrated  singers,  besides  Bos- 
Bini-(T824),  but  the  expenses  were  so  enonnooi, 
that  in  seven  years  he  was  completely  ruined. 
He  published  *  Seven  Years  at  the  King's 
Theatre'  (London,  H.  Ainsworth,  1828),  aa 
interesting  record  of  Italian  opera  at  that  time 
in  London.  [M.C.C.] 

EBERWEIN,  Traugott  MAXmiLTAir,  violin- 
ist and  composer,  of  great  note  in  his  day,  though 
now  quite  forgotten,  b^m  at  Weimar  1775.    At 
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soven  he  played  in  the  court  band  of  Weimar. 
In  1 797  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Schwarzbuig'Badoktadt,  but  it  was  not  till  1 817 
that  he  beciune  his  chapel-master.  In  the  inter- 
Tal  he  travelled  much,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Adam  Hiller  and  Zelter  at  Berlin,  and  of 
Beethoven  and  Salieri  at  Vienna.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  influence  and  position,  and  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  musical  festivals  in 
Grermany.  Goethe  frequently  mentions  him  in 
his  correspondence.  He  died  at  Rudolstadt, 
Dec.  1,  1851.  His  works,  more  numerous  than 
original,  include  1 1  operas ;  3  cantatas ;  a  mass 
in  Ab,  his  beet  work ;  a  symphonie-concertante 
for  oboe,  horn,  and  bassoon ;  concertos,  quartets, 
etc.  [M.C.C.] 

ECCABD,  Johannes,  ham  at  Miihlhausen  in 
Thuringia  in  1555,  was  probably  at  first  a 
scholar  of  Joachim  Burgk,  and  afterwards  of 
Orlando  di  Lasso  at  Munich,  with  whom  be 
went  to  Paris  in  1571.  He  was  for  some  time 
in  the  employ  of  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg ;  in 
1583  was  made  vice-capdhneister,  and  in  1599 
full  capellmeister,  at  Konigsberg  to  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg.  In  1608  he  obtained  the  same 
poet  under  the^urfurst  at  Beriin,  in  which  poet 
he  died  in  161 1.  He  composed  ao  'Cantiones 
sacTBd,*  etc.  (Mfihlhausen,  1574) ;  '  Crepimdia 
sacra*  (Miihlhausen,  1577  and  96;  and  ed, 
Erfurt,  1680) ;  24  Deutsdie  lieder  (Mtiblhausen, 
157S)  f  Newe  Deutsche  Lieder  (Konigsberg, 
1589) ;  'Der  erste  Theil  5-Stimmiger  geistlioher 
Lieder'  (4  vols.,  KonigsbOTg,  1597);  and  'Preuss- 
iiche  Festlieder,  5, 6,  7, 8  Stimmen'  (Ibid.  1598). 
Eccard  wrote  bo^  Hymns  and  CShorals,  some  of 
which  are  stiU  in  use  (Doring's  'Choralkunde,' 
p.  47).  There  is  a  portrait  of  him,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  by  G.  Frohlich.  A  short  motet  by 
Eccurd,  on  the  Chorale  *0  Lamm  Grottes,'  for 
5  voices,  and  an  '0  Freude'  for  2  Choirs,  are 
included  in  the  Berlin  Domchor  Collection, 
'Musica  Sacra.'  The  whde  of  the  *G^eistliche 
Lieder'  and  of  the  'Preussische  Festlieder' 
(with  Stobaus'  additions)  have  been  recently 
republished  by  Breitkopf  k  HarteL     [M.C.CJ 

ECXJLES,  Solomon,  bom  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century,  whose  ancestors  for  three 
generations  had  been  musicians,  was  from  about 
164  a  a  teacher  of  the  virginals  and  viols,  a 
pursuit  from  which  he  for  some  years  derived 
a  considerable  inoome,  but  embracing  the  tenets 
of  quakerism,  he  abandoned  his  profession,  broke 
all  his  instruments,  and  burned  them,  together 
with  his  music  books  (the  value  of  the  whole 
being  more  than  £a4),  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
adopted  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  In  1667  he  pub- 
lished a  curious  tract  entitled  'A  Musick-Lector, 
or.  The  Art  of  Musick  .  .  .  discoursed  of,  by 
way  of  dialogue  between  three  men  of  several 
judgments  ;  the  one  a  Musician  ....  zealous  for 
the  Church  of  England,  who  calls  Musick  the 
gift  of  Grod :  the  oUier  a  Baptist  who  did  afiirm 
it  to  be  a  decent  and  harmless  practice :  the 
other  a  Quaker  (so  called)  being  formerly  of  that 
art  doth  give  his  judgment  and  sentence  against 
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it,  but  yet  apfooves  of  the  Musick  that  pleaseth 
Gk)d' — m>m  which  the  foregoing  particulars  are 
gathered.  He  subsequently  resumed  his  pro- 
fession and  contributed  several  ground  basses 
With  divisions  thereon  to  '  The  Division  Violin.* 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  was  bom  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
learned  music  from  his  father,  and  about  1685 
became  engaged  as  a  composer  for  the  theatre, 
in  which  occupation  he  continued  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  the  pieces  to  which 
he  contributed,  the  most  important  (musically 
considered)  were  *  Don  Quixote '  (with  Purcell)^ 
1694;  'Europe's  Bevels  for  the  Peace.'  1697; 
'  The  Sham  Doctor,*  1697 ;  'Binaldo  and  Armida,' 
1699;  and  'Semele,'  1707.  The  composition  of 
the  music  in  '  Macbeth,'  generally  attributed  to 
Matthew  Lock,  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to 
Eccles.  In  1698,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Staggins,  Eccles  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
King's  Band  of  Music,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  composed  numerous  birth-day 
and  new-year*s  odes.  In  1700  he  gained  the 
second  of  the  four  prizes  given  for  the  best  com- 
positions of  Congreve's  masque,  'The  Judgment 
of  Paris ' ;  the  first  being  awarded  to  John  Weldon> 
and  the  third  and  fourth  to  Daniel  Purcell  and 
Godfrey  Finger.  The  score  of  Ecdes'  music  fot 
this  piece  was  printed.  In  170  x  he  set  the  ode 
written  by  Congreve  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Cecilia's  day  in  that  year.  About  1 7 10  he 
published  a  collection  of  nearly  one  himdred  of 
his  songs,  comprising  many  of  those  which  he 
had  written  for  no  fewer  than  forty-six  dramatic 
pieces.  The  freshness  apd  flow  of  Eccles'  melo- 
dies rendered  his  songs  universal  favourites.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  gave  up  all  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  except  the  annual  production 
of  the  birth-day  and  new-year's  odes,  and  re- 
tired to  Kingstou'^upon-Thames  for  the  diversion 
of  angling,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He 
died  in  January  1735. 

Henry,  second  son  of  Solomon,  was  a  violinist 
of  considerable  ability,  who  conceiving  himself 
neglected  in  England,  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  a&itted  a  member  of  the  French 
King's  band.  In  1730  he  published  at  Paris,  in 
two  books.  Twelve  Solos  for  the  Violin  written 
in  the  style  of  Corelli. 

Thomas,  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Solo- 
mon, studied  the  violin  under  his  brother  Henry, 
and  became  an  excellent  performer.  Being  idle 
and  dissipated,  he  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence  by  wandering  from  tavern  to  tavern 
in  the  dty  and  playing  to  such  of  the  company 
as  desired  to  hear  him.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ECCLESIASTICON.  A  collection  of  classical 
church  music  in  score,  published  by  Diabelli  &  Co. 
(now  Schreiber)  of  Vienna.  Its  contents  are  as 
follows : — 

hr   KkliM]  N0.9B-84.  OffBrtorinm    tad   Qnr 
dwUes  bj  Cbeniblni. 
.  as.  SUdler.  DelecUra. 
» S8.     Do.     81  Doos. 
M  37.  J.  B.  Baeh.  Ohonu.  Da  paeem. 
M  88.  Winter,  Domlnus  lumeL 
»  ».  8«ehter.  Mass.  Qnuliul«.et«. 


No.  1-90.  GimdmlM 

Haydn. 
»  SL  Bonalka,   MaM    BoIannU. 

Op.  27. 
«  2S.  Btadler.  Salrum  Ike. 
»  2B.     Do.     Masna  et  mlraMlla. 
„  94.  Koart.  Bagiua  ooaU. 
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No.fi(.  Gdger.  Vms. 
.  e»-71.  AHiiiajnr,  Offcrtorlonu. 
.  78.  Mozart.  Oflfertorium  in  F. 
,  73.  Beegner.  Maas  Id  F. 
M  Ti.  8eefat«r.lflsM  Bolennisin  C. 
„7^  llo£»rt,8uicUrtJnitI. 
^  70.  Beegner.  OraDd  Mats  in  Eb. 
^77.     Do.      IfaMlnD. 
-78. 


90.40.  Albrechtoberier. 

riam. 
«  41-«a.Gndiialea,1UcfaftdHa7dii. 
.,  6S.  Cierny.  6  Oraduales. 
.•4.  BeiMtger.OraodMaMinEb. 
«  art.  Mozart.  Tremeodum. 
«  08.  Seehter.  8alTe  Bcgina  and 

Are  Maria. 
M  07.  Worzischek.  OflbrtorkBB. 

ECHO.  The  organs  built  immediately  after 
tiie  ReBtoration  generally  contained  what  was 
then  a  novelty  in  England,  called  the  Echo. 
This  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  treble  portion 
of  a  few  of  tiie  leading  stops  of  the  organ,  voiced 
softly,  shut  up  in  a  wooden  box,  placed  in  some 
lemote  part  of  fibe  organ  case-^usually  behind 
the  desk-board— and  played  upon  by  a  separate 
half  row  of  keys.  The  'echo  effect'  enjoyed 
great  popularity  for  many  years,  and  exercased 
an  influence  on  much  of  tiie  cotemporaiy  music 
both  for  voices  and  instruments.  Purcell  in  some 
of  his  anUiems  exhibited  a  predilection  for  the 
loud  and  soft  contrast ;  while  most  of  the  pieces 
written* for  keyed  instruments  abounded  with 
recognitions  of  it  up  to  the  time  of  Handel,  whose 
Ck)ncertos,  Suites,  etc.,  gave^  fresh  impetus  to  the 
popular  taste.    [Ck)RNKP.]  [E.J.H.] 

ECHOS  DU  TEMPS  PASSfi.  One  of  those 
popular  collections  of  which  the  French  have  so 
many.  It  embraces  Airs,  Brunettes,  Chansons 
k  boire,  Chansons  k  danser,  Noels,  Bondeaux, 
Gavottes,  Musettes,  Minuets,  fifom  the  12th  to 
the  1 8th  centuries,  by  Adam  de  la  Hale,  Lasso, 
Marot,  Arcadelt,  Ronsard,  Charles  IX,  Louis 
XIII,  Lulli,  Rameau,  Couperin.  Rebel,  etc., 
edited  and  accompanied  by  J.  B.  Wekerlin,  in 

3  vols.  8vo.  (Flaxland,  Paris). 
ECK,  JoHANN  Fbtedbioh,  an  eminent  violin- 
player,  bom  1 766  at  Mannheim,  where  his  father 
was  a  member  of  the  band.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Danner,  and  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  uie  best 
violinplavers  in  Germany.  Reichardt  of  Berlin 
speaks  of  him  as  having  all  the  qualities  of  a 
really  great  player — large  tone,  perfect  intonation, 
taste  and  feeling,  and  iMlds  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  S^omon,  he  never  heard  a  better 
violinist.  From  1778  to  88  Eck  was  a  member 
of  the  band  at  Munich,  and  afterwards  conducted 
the  opera  of  that  town.  In  1801  however, 
having  married  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  he 
quitted  Germany  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nancy.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.     Eck  published 

4  Concertos  for  the  violin,  and  a  Concertante  for 
a  Violins. 

His  most  distinguished  pupil  was  his  brother 
Fbanz,  also  an  eminent  violin-player,  bom 
at  Mannheim  1774.  .He  entered  the  band 
at  Munich  while  very  young ;  but,  driven  from 
that  city  by  a  love-affair,  he  travelled  in  1803 
through  Germany,  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
as  violinist.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  at 
that  time  looking  out  for  a  master  on  the  violin 
for  Spohr,  then  18,  in  whose  rising  talent  ho 
took  a  lively  interest.  He  invited  Eck  to 
Brunswick  and  confided  to  him  the  technical 
education  of  the  future  great  musioianb  They  at 
once  set  out  on  a.  tour  to  Russia,  Spohr  getting. 
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instmction  at  the  places  where  the  journey  vmm 
broken,  but  otherwise  profiting  chiefly  by  hearing 
his  master.    In  his  autobiogn^hy  he  speeka  very 
highly  of  Eck  as  a  violin-player.     He  describtas 
his  style  as  powerful  without  harshness,  exhibit- 
ing a  great  variety  of  subtle  and  tasteful  nuanoa. 
irreproachable    in    his    execution    of   difBcult 
passages,  and  altogether  possessing  a  great  and 
peculmr  charm  in  performance.     On  the  other 
hand,  Eck  was  evidently  an  indifferent  muaiciao, 
unable  ifi  eater  into  the  compositions  of  the  gre«t 
masters,  and  showing  great  incapacity  in  hia 
own  attempts  at  composition.    That  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  pass  off  unpublished  composidons  of 
his  brother  and  other  composers  under  his  own 
name  confirms  the  low  estimate  of  his  geneoral 
character  to  be  gathered  from  Spohr's  narrative. 
On  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1803  he  met 
with  great  success,   and  was  appointed  Solo- 
Violinist  to  the  Court,  but  becoming  involved 
in  a  scandalous  affiur,  he  fell  into  disgrace  and 
was  transported  by  the  police  over  the  Russian 
frontier.    His  health  brdce  duwn  and  he  became 
insane.    After  living  for  some  time  near  NancT* 
he  appears  to  have  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at 
Bamb^  in  1809  or  10.    Eck's  importance  in 
musical  history  rests  mainly  on  the  fiust  of  his 
having  been  the  master   of  Spohr,  and   thn» 
having  handed  over  to  that  great  artist  the 
traditions  and  principles  of  the  celebrated  Mann- 
heim school  of  violin-playing.  P^.D-l 
ECKERT,  Cabl  Anton  Florian,  vioUnii*, 
pianist,  composer,  and  conductor,  bom  at  Potsdam 
Dec.  7,  1820.     Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  a^ 
he  was  brought  up  in  barracks  by  his  fri^hera 
comrades,  but  owed  his  education  to  Hofrath 
Forster  of  Berlin.    His  early  ability  was  remark- 
able, not  only  as  a  player,  but  as  a  composer. 
By  the  age  of  10  he  had  completed  an  opera^ 
by  13  an  oratorio,  and  by  ao  another,  and  both 
these  were  performed,  and  are  warmly  praised  in 
the  A.  M.  Z.  of  the  time.  He  studied  under  various 
musicians,  and  in  1839  had  the  good  fortune  to 
become  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's  at  Leipzig.  With 
characteristic  sympathy  for  talent  MendeLw^m 
gave  him  ^reat  encouragement,  attached  himself 
warmly  to  mm,  spoke  of  him  as  *  a  sound,  practical 
musician,*   and  corresponded  with  him.'     His 
oratorio  'Judith'  was  performed  by  the  *Sng- 
Akademie'  in  Berlin  in  1841,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  him  to  Italy 
for  two  years.     On  his  return  he  compoeed  an 
opera,  'Wilhelm  von  Oranien,'  which  was  suc- 
ceasfully  performed  in  B  rlin  (1846)  and  at  the 
Hague  (1848),    In  51  he  became  aooompanyiat 
to  the  Italian  theatre  in  PariSj  then  aoo(mipanied 
Sontag  on  her  tour  in  the  Umted  States,  retorn- 
ing  to  Paris  in  5  a  as  conductor  of  the  Italian 
Opera.     In  54  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  Court  Opera,  a  post  which 
he  filled  with  great  ability  and  distinction.     But 
none  of  these  things  could  satisfy  him,  and  in 
61   he  went  to  Stuttgart  as  Capellmeister  in 
Kiicken's  place.    This  too  he  threw  up  in  67 ; 

I  Bee  an  exodlent  letter  (Jan.98.Ulf)  AiU  of  Uod  teltat  uA  Ike 
■MMtjadldottf  adTlee  and  caeowicaBMnk 
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\mi  in  68  he  was  suddenly  i^pointed  to  the  head 
dbectonhip  ftt  Beiiin  in  place  of  Dorn,  who  was 
pensioned  to  make  way  for  him.  This  post  he 
still  retains.  Eckert  is  one  of  the  first  conduotora 
of  the  day,  but  as  a  composer  he  is  hardly  destined 
"io  live.  He  has  composed  three  operas,  much 
ehuroh  music,  a  symphony,  a  trio,  and  many 
pieces  of  smaller  dimensions ;  but  none  has 
made  anything  that  can  be  called  an  impression, 
unless  it  be  a  few  songs  and  a  fine  violoncello 
concerto.  There  must  be  something  vacillating 
and  wanting  in  earnestness  in  the  nature  of  the 
man,  to  have  so  sadly  disappointed  the  fair  hopes 
entertained  of  him  by  Mendelflsohn  in  the  outset 
of  his  career.  [M.  0.  C] 

EOOSSAISB.  A  dance,  as  its  name  impHes, 
of  Scotch  origin.  It  was  at  first  accompanied  by 
the  bagpipes,  and  in  its  original  form  was  in  3-2 
or  3-4  time'.  The  modem  l^ssaise,  however,  is  a 
species  of  oontredanse  in  quick  a-4  time,  consist- 
ing of  two  four-bar  or  ei£^ht-bar  sections,  with 
repeats.  Franz  Schubert  has  written  a  number 
of  Ecossaises  for  the  piano,  which  wiU  be  found 
in  his  ope.  18,  33,  49,  and  67.  The  following 
example  of  the  Sont  part  of  an  Ecossaise  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
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[E.P.] 

EDINBURGH  PROFESSORSHIP  OF 
MUSIC.  Founded  by  General  John  Reid,  who 
died  in  1807,  leaving  funds  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  various  purposes,  amongst  others 
for  endowing  a  chair  of  music  in  the  University, 
and  founding  a  concert  to  be  given  annually  on 
his  birthday.  Feb.  13,  in  which  a  march  and 
minuet  of  his  composition  should  be  included 
'to  show  the  taste  for  music  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  to  keep  his  name  in^ 
remembrance.'  The  Professorship  was  founded 
in  Dec.  1839,  and  Mr.  John  Thomson  was  the 
first  professor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1841  by 
Sur  H.  R.  Bishop;  in  1844  by  Henry  Hugo 
Pierson ;  in  1845  ^7  ^John  Donaldson:  and  in 
1865  by  Herbert  (now  Sir  Herbert)  S.  Oakeley. 
The  portion  of  the  Reid  bequest  set  apart  for 
musical  purposes  is  £38,500,  the  annual  revenue 
irom  which  is  divided  as  follows :~  professor, 
£420;  assistant,  £aoo;  class  expenses,  £100; 
expenses  of  the  Concert,  £300.  A  sum  of  £3,000 
was  bequeathed  in  1871  by  Signer  Theophile 
Bucher  to  be  applied  to  bursaries  or  scholar- 
ships ;  but  this  will  not  come  into  operation  till 
the  death  of  an  annuitant.  The  class  fee  for  the 
session  is  3  guineas.  The  duties  of  the  professor 
consist  in  lectures  and  organ  performances  on  an 
organ  built  by  Hill  of  London  at  the  instance  of 
Professor  Donaldson,  and  placed  in  the  Class 


*  There  was  ft  Mrere 
StendAle  BeniMtt  wai 
■MoUoiMd  In  the  text 


for  iha  Cbalr  oa  this  oocMton  {  uid 
the  CMidkhites.  Beskiei  the  orfso 
DonsldflOD  Aunlshed  theleotnre-room 


Rooms  at  Park  Place,  which  were  constructed 
at  a  oost  of  £10,000,  including  the  organ.  The 
Conoert  takes  place  at  the  Music  Hall.  [G.] 

EDWARDS,  RiOHABD,  a  native  of  Somerset- 
atnie,  bom  in  1533.  He  was  educated  under 
Greorge  Etheridge,  'one  of  the  most  excellent 
vocal  and  instrumental  musicians  in  England' — 
of  whom  however  nothing  more  is  known.  On 
May  II,  1540,  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford.  In  I547>  on 
the  foundation  of  Christ  Church  College,  he 
became  a  student  there,  and  in  the  same  year 
graduated  as  M.  A.  Antony  Wood  says  he  was 
also  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1563  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  succession  to  Richard  Bower.  Edwards 
was  the  compiler  of  and  chief  contributor  to  the 
collection  of  poems  caUed '  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices,'  which  was  not  however  published 
until  1576,  ten  years  after  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  dramatic  pieces,  vis.  '  Damon 
and  Pythias,'  and  '  Palamon  and  Aroite  * ;  the 
first  was  acted  at  Court,  and  the  second  Wore 
Queen  Elisabeth  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Sept.  3,  1566.  This  performance  so 
pleased  Elizabeth  that  she  sent  for  the  author 
and  'gave  him  promise  of  reward.'  Unless 
however  this  promise  was  very  promptly  ful- 
filled it  must  have  been  profitless  to  Edwards, 
as  he  died  on  October  31  following.  But  few 
examples  of  his  skill  in  composition  remain. 
The  beautiful  part-song,  *  In  going  to  my  naked 
bed,'  has  been  conjecturally  assigned  to  him  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and,  as  it  is  certain  that  he 
wrote  the  verses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
also  ooQ^osed  the  music,  but  there  is  no  proof 
of  it.  His  charming  little  poem  'The  Soul's 
Knell,'  said  to  have  been  writt^i  on  his  death 
bed,  is  still  admired.  [W.  H.  H.] 

EGAN,  Edoenb  Nioholab,  an  Irishman, 
built  an  organ  for  Lisbon  Cathedral  about  1 740. 
He  was  scarcely  four  feet  high ;  but  by  dint  of 
skill  obtained  the  preference  over  seven  rival 
con^titors.  [V.deP.] 

EGMONT.  Beethoven's  music  to  Goethe's 
tragedy  of  Ennont — an  Overture,  a  Soprano 
songs,  4  Entr  actes,  Clara's  death,  a  melooram, 
and  a  Finale,  10  numbers  in  all — ^is  op.  84,  and 
was  written  in  1809  and  10,  the  overture  ap- 
parently  last  of  aU.  The  conclusion  of  the 
overture  is  identical  with  the  finale  to  the 
whole.  The  pieces  which,  according  to  his 
custom,  Beethoven  was  elaborating  at  the  same 
time,  are  the  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  95),  the 
Goethe  songs,  and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  97).  It  was 
first  performed  on  May  24,  1810,  probably  in 
private.  To  enable  the  music  to  be  performed 
clear  of  the  play,  verses  have  been  written  with 
the  view  of  connecting  the  movements,  in  G^- 
many  by  Mosengeil  and  Bemays,  and  in  England 
by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  [G.] 

EHLERT,  LuDWio,  bom  at  Kdnigsberg  1835, 

pianist  and  composer,  but  chiefly  known  as  a 

cultivated  critic  and  litterateur.     His  'Briefe 

iiber  Musik'  (Berlin,  1859)  contain  notices  of 
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Beethoven,  Mendelsaohn,  Schumann,  Wagner, 
Weber,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  and  Meyer- 
beer, which,  without  being  technical,  are  often 
happily  characteristic.  These  have  been  ^trans- 
lated into  English  by  F.  R.  Ritter  (Boston,  XJ.  S., 
1870).  Still  more  valuable  is  his  last  publication, 
'  Aus  den  Tonwelt*  (1877),  containing  his  latest 
contributions  to  the  'Deutsche  Rundschau,'  etc. 
His  compositions  are  ambitious,  and  embrace 
overtures  to  'Hafiz'  and  'The  Winter's  Tale,*  a 
•Spring  symphony* — performed  with  success  ai 
Berlin  and  Leipzig — a  Senate  romantique,  Lieder, 
etc    ,  [M.C.C.] 

EDT  FESTE  BURG.  Luther's  version  of 
Psalm  xlvi.  The  hymn  was  probably  written  at 
C!oburg  1530;  the  tune  seems  to  have  appeared 
first  in  '  Psalmen  und  geistliche  lieder,'  Strass- 
burg,  Wol^ang  Kophl,  probably  1538.  The 
form  of  the  tune  now  in  use  is  that  given  by 
Sebastian  Bach  in  various  cantatas,  especially  in 
that  for  the  'Festo  Reformationis'  (BachgeaeU- 
Bchaft,  xviii.  No.  80),  and  differs  somewhat  from 
Luther's  original.  The  words  have  also  been 
modernised.  We  give  both  words  and  melody  in 
their  first  shape  from  von  Winterfeld's  'Luther's 
deutsche  geistliche  Lieder,' 


fi»  •  te    Imrg    lat       una    -    er     Oott. 
Br     hUflk  am  tnj     atu      all     -    er     not. 


Sin      gu   •    te     ivehr     nod 
die       uns      Itzt  hat       be 


n     m 


m  fetnd.mitenut  ers  Itztmelnt. 


^      f^      5i^ 


f    ^■'  f 


GroemMhtand   rlel    Utt.    Mlngnut-un    rtstuog     tet; 


Anff  erd      IH 

The  tune  has  been  used  as  the  foundation  of 
various  pieces  of  music,  such  as  Bach's  cantata 
just  referred  to;  the  finale  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Reformation  Symphony';  a  Fest-ouverture  by 
O.  Kicolai ;  an  overture  by  Raff ;  and  Wagner  s 
'Kaisemuuvch.'  It  is  also  laigcdy  employed  by 
Meyerbeer  in  the  Huguenots.  [G.] 

EISTEDDFOD  (Welsh,  'a  sitting  of  learned 
men*).  These  musical  and  literary  festivals  and 
competitions  originated  in  the  triennial  assembly 
of  tiie  Welsh  bards  usually  held  at  Aberffiraw, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Princes  of  North  Wales 
and  Anglesey,  at  Dynevor  in  South  Wales,  and 
at  Mathravael,  Merionethshire,  for  the  regulation 
of  poetry  and  music,  for  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees, and  electing  to  the  chair  of  the  Eistedd- 
Ibd.  The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is  very 
high,  mention  being  made  of  an  Eisteddfod  in 
the  7th  century  at  which  King  Cadwaladr  pre- 
sided.  Those  bards  only  who  acquired  the  degree 
of  'Pencerdd'  (chief  minstrel)  were  authorised 
to  teach,  and  the  presiding  bard  was  called 


EITNEB. 

Bardd  Cadeiriawg — ^the  bard  of  the  chair— be* 
cause  after  election  he  was  installed  in  a  magni- 
ficent chair,  and  was  decorated  with  a  silver  or 
gold  chain,  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  as  a 
badge  of  office.    His  emoluments  from  fees  were 
considerable.    Persons  desiring  to  take  degreet 
in  music  were  presented  to  uie  Eisteddfc^  by 
a  Pencerdd,  who  vouched  for  their  fitness,  the 
candidates  being  required  to  pass   through  & 
noviciate  of  three  vears,  and  to  study  for  fiirther 
several  periods  of  three  vears  before  advancement 
to  each  of  the  three  higher  degrees.    It  is  now 
difficult  to  define  the  status  of  the  tities  ocmfiared. 
but  they  cannot  be  considered  more  than  historical 
names  or  complimentary  distinctions,  olien  be- 
stowed by  the  Eisteddfodau  upon  perBoos  who  hsd 
but  littie  knowledge  of  music.    After  being  dii- 
continued  for  some  time  the  Eisteddfodau  appear 
to  have  been  revived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV, 
Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  and  Elizabeth.     In 
1450  what  has  been  called  'The  great  Eistedd- 
fod of  Carmarthen,'  was  held  in  that  town,  with 
the  king's  sanction;  and  another  meeting  was 
held  in  South  Wales  in  Henry  VII's  reign,  of 
which  no  records  are  preserved.     In  1533,  at 
Caerwys,  Flintshire,  an  Eisteddfod  was  held,  ^ 
which  many  eminent  men  were  pment ;  and  ca 
May  a6,  1567,  there  was  another  at  the  sMne 
^aoe,  under  a  commission  granted  by  Queea 
Elizabeth.      Still    more    memorable    was   the 
congress  at  Bewpyr  Castie  in  1681,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Bassett     In  1771  iba 
Gwyneddigion,  a  society  established  in  Landco 
for  the  cidtivation  of  the  Welsh  language,  nro- 
moted  several  of  these  meetings  in  North  Wales ; 
and  in  1819  the  Cambrian  Socie^  held  »  great 
Eisteddfod  at  Carmarthen,  at  which  the  Bubop 
of  St.  David's  presided.    Mr.  John  Fairy,  who 
was  a  chief  promoter  of  this  society,  and  iti 
registrar,  edited  the  Welsh  melodies  for  it,  and 
in  recog^tion  of  his  efforts  a  concert  was  givai 
to  him  at  Freemasons'  Hall  on  May  34,  1826,  at 
which  Miss  Stephens,  Braham,  Mori,  Undkjr 
and  others  assisted,  followed  by  a  dinner,  at 
which  Lord  Clive  presided.    In  later  yean  tU 
revival  of  these  meetings  was  promoted  bj  Sr 
Benjamin  Hall  (afterwards  Lord  Llanover) ;  aad 
at  one  of  them,  held  in  1828  at  Denbigh,  tba 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  present,  and  Sir  Edward 
Mostyn  president.     The  Eisteddfodau  are  nov 
annually  held  at  several  places  in  the  PrindpalxtT, 
the  leading  Welsh  musicians,  including  Mme. 
Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Brinley  Richards,  takii^ 
part  in  the  concerts,  which  usually  follow  tiis 
competitions  for  the  prizes.    There  is  no  special 
day  for  holding  the  Eisteddfod,  but  aoooidiii^ 
to  an   ancient  regulation  the  meeting  is  wk 
considered   'legal'   unless  it    be  procUimad  a 
twelvemonth  a^  a  day.    Strictiy  speaking;  ^ 
Eisteddfodau  are  no  longer  'national,*  eiBi|* 


that  they  are  held  in  Wales,  and  retain 
of  the   quaint  formalities   which   mariced  the 
ancient  meetings.  [C.M.] 

EITNER,  Robert,  bom  at  Breslan,  Oct  «, 
1832,  now  living  in  Bwlin ;  founder  in  x868  of  ^ 
'Gesellschaft  fiir  Musikfonchung,*  aiul    ^ 
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butor  to  the  valuable  historical  periodl'cal  'Mo- 
aatidiefte  fUr  Musikgeschichte.*     He  edited  a 

*  Veizeiclmiag  neuer  Ausgaben  alter  Mnsikwerke 
, . .  bifl  Bum  Jahre  1800*  (Berlin  1871),  which 
though  singularly  defective  as  regards  the  Eng- 
lish ^School,  is  a  useful  catalogue.  More  re- 
cently he  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Haberl, 
Langerberg,  and  C.  F.  Bohl,  a  valuable  <  Biblio- 
graphie  der  Musik-Sammel-werke  des  16  und 
17  Jahrhunderts'  (Berlin  1877).  His  papers 
on  Peter  Sweelinok  (Berlin.  1870)  and  Arnold 
SchHck  are  of  importance.  [F.  G.] 

ELECTRIC  ACTION.  Under  the  head  Kbt- 
MOVSMBNT  a  description  is  given  of  the  usual 
forms  in  which  communication  is  established 
between  the  claviers  of  an  organ  and  the  sound- 
board pallets  which  admit  wind  for  the  service 
of  the  pipes. 

There  are  some  situations,  however,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  establish  a 
Batis^Bbctory  ocmnection  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
mechanism ;  or  if  possible  is  scarcely  desirable 
en  aeoouni  of  drawbacks  which  may  easily  be 
foreseen.  Apart  from  the  tendency  to  derange- 
ment inevitable  in  the  numerous  parts  of  an 
extended  movement  of  the  kind  under  con- 
sideration, the  trackers  when  so  veiy  long  are 
apt  to  expand  with  the-  damp  and  -shrink  with 
the  drougnt ;  and  if  in^-tracker-work,  traversing 
a  distance  of '30  feet  or  more,  the  total  alteration 
amounts  to  no  more  -than  one  eighth  of  an  inch, 
that  la  quite  sufficient  to  cause'  a  thorough  dis- 
arrangement. The  normal  depth  for  the  touch 
of  an  organ  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  If 
reduced  by  one  eighth — to  a  quarter  of  an  inch — 
the  pallets  -are  opened  imperfectly,  the  wind  ad- 
mitted is  insufficient,  and  the  organ  sounds  out 
of  tone :  if  increased  by  that  much — ^to  half  an 
inch — Bomeof  the  pallets  are  drawn  slightly  open^ 
and  hummings  or  'cypherings*  are  the  result. 

Some  other  means  of  communication,  which 
should  if  possible  be  less  under  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  variation,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  withstand  the  frequent  sudden  changes 
of  our  climate,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  thus 
became  a  great  desideratum,  and  two  were 
(levised — &nt  the  '  electric  action,*  and  then  the 
*  pnemnatic  tubular  transmission  system.' 

The  earliest  patent  for  anything  like  eleetric 
action  was  taken  out  by  the  late  I>r.  Grauntlett 
in  1 85 1,  who  proposed  erecting  in  the  Great 
£xlubiti(m  of  tnat  year  fiu!similes  of  the  eight 
mosit  celebrated  organs  in  Europe,  and  playing 
them  all  together  or  separately  from  the  centre 
of  the  building  by  eldctric  agency;  but  the 
aoggeation  was  not  fibvourably  received.  Ill  1863 
ICr.  Goundry  patented  an  elaborate  electric 
system;  and  in  68  Mr.  Barker  protected  his 
'  electro-pneumatic  system*  for  openizig  pallets, 
drawing  stops,  etc. ;  since  then  Messrs.  Bryoeson' 

I  Urn  OBoUt  M  meatloo  of  the  eollcctkms  of  Barnard  atOX  BoyM 
<1Tn0.ml  Arnold  OTWX  M  wen  as  Morley-i  Trhiinphi  of  Orlaoa  aWU. 

*  '*^*''*"* o' B^y^e^n-oow Meam.  Bryowon  Brother* *  Morton- 
was  SooDdad  In  I7M  by  Henrr  Bryceson.  Amonsst  thetr  Instramenta 
may  be  ncBtloned  tboM  at  the  Great  Concert  Hall.  Brighton;  the 
rn>-Oatbadna.  Kenatagton;  St.  Mkhael'i,  Oomhlll;  St.  Feler  and 
•L  raal.  Cock :  and  that  for  Mr.  BoliiMi^  FiclnnMe  Utn  Boad. 
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have  simplified  the  system  by  devising  a  new 
form  of  pallet  which  offers  no  resistance  in 
opening,  and  thus  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  the  pneumatic  bellows.  The  action  may  be 
thus  briefly  deseribed.  Each  key  is  furnished 
with  a.  rocking  lever  provided  with  a  copper 
point,  which  lattery  on  being  depressed,  is  plunged 
mto  a  mercury  cell,  and  so  establishes  the  electric 
current*  The  other  end  of  the  wire  is  furnished 
with  an  electro-magnet,  acting  directly  on  the 
pallet.  The  insulated  wires  of  the  several  keys 
can  be-  gathered  up  into  a  cable  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  carried  in  any  desired 
direction,  and  to  any  distance,  without  there  being 
any  appreciable  interval  between  the  touch  upon 
the  keys  and  the  response  at  the  pipes.  [E.  J.H.] 

ELEGY  (^Xc70f).  In  its  original  sense  a 
poem,  always  of  a  sad  and  touching  character, 
and  generally  commemorative  of  some  lamented 
decease  (e.g.  Gray*s  Elegy) ;  subsequently  such 
a  poem  with  music;  and. still  more  recently  a 
piece  of  music  inspired  by  the  same  feeling  and 
suggested  by  a  like  occasion,  but  without  poem, 
or  any  words  whatever.  The  elegy  has  taken 
many  musical  forms ;  IdiaV  of  the  vocal  solo, 
duet,  trio,  quartet,  etc.,  with  or  without  ac- 
companiment ;  of  Uie  instrumental  solo  for  the 
violm,  pianoforte,  or  other  instrument,  and  of 
the  concerted  piece  for  stringed  or  other  instru- 
ments. One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  first  class  extant  is  Beethoven's  quartet  in 
memory  of  the  deceased  wife  x>f  his  friend  Baron 
Pasqualati  ('Elegischer  Gesanj/,*  op.  118).  In 
the  score  of  Handel's  'Saul*  uie  lament  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  king  and  Jonathan  is  entitled 
'  Elegy.'  Of  the  second  we  have  Dussek*8 
'El^gie  harmonique*  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  for  piano  solo. 
Better  known  than  either  of  these  to  the  modem 
concert-goer  is  Ernst's  'El^gie'  for  violin  solo 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Of  the  third  class 
a  better  instance  can  hardly  be  cited  than^  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan's  overture  '  In  Memoriam,* 
which  is  in  truth  an  elegy  on. the  oomnoeer*8 
father.  [J.H.] 

ELFORD,  RiOHABD,  was  educated  as  a  chor- 
ister in  Lincoln  GathedraL  His  voice  changing 
to  a  fine  counter-tenor  he  became  a  member  of 
the  choir  of  Durham  Oathedral.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  i8th  century  he  came  to 
London,  and  was  engaged  as  a  singer  at  the 
theatre.  On  August  a,  1702,  he  was  swom-in 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  Ohapel  R^al,  a  place  being 
created/  expressly  for  him.  He  also  obtwied 
the  appointments  of  vicar-choral  of  St.  Paul*8 
Gathedral  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
After  a  few  years  he  withdrew  from  the  stage, 
on  which  he  had  never  been  successful,  owinff  to 
his  ungainly  figure  and  awkward  action.  Wed- 
don,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  book  of  his 
'  Divine  Harmony  *  (dx  solo  anthems  composed 
expressly  for  Elford),  and  Dr.  Groft,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  '  Musica  Sacra,*  speak  in  high  terms 
of  Elford*s  voice  and  singing.  He  died  Oct. 
39. 1714,  [W.H.H.] 
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ELUAH  (SUoB  in  Oennan) — 'an  oratorio  on 
words  from  ike  Old  Testament'  (op.  70)— was 
MendelsioWs  2nd  oratoiio.  The  idea  i^pears 
to  have  oocuired  to  him  when  reading  the  pas- 
Mffe  '  and  the  Lord  passed  by '  (i  Kings  xiz.  11). 
'Would  not  that  be  splendid  for  .an  oratorio  t' 
said  he  to  HiUer.  This,  if  the  case,  must  have 
been  before  Nov.  a,  1838,  when,  from  his  letter  to 
Sohubring,  he  had  evidently  gone  far  into  the 
subject.  The  score  has  no  dates.  On  Aug.  5, 
1846,  the  orchestral  parts  were  rehearsed  by 
Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig ;  Aug.  10  he  had  a  vocal 
rehearsal  at  Moschdes  house,  London ;  then  two 
full  ones  at  Hanover  Square ;  Aug.  24  a  full  re- 
hearsal at  Birmingham  ;  and  on  Wednesday  the 
26th  it  was  first  performed.  Various  alterations 
and  additions  were  made  afterwards,  including 
tiie  trio  'Lift  thine  eyes'  and  the  last  chorus. 
He  was  helped  by  Schubring  in  the  selection  of 
the  words.  The  English  words  by  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew were  sent  to  him  as  he  worked,  and 
were  the  subject  of  a  long  correspondence. 

The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  Ham- 
burg in  October  1847,  conducted  by  Krebs. 

ELISA,  OU  LE  VOYAGE  AU  MONT  BER- 
NABD.  Opera  in  two  acts;  words  by  Saint- 
Gyr,  music  by  Oherubini ;  produced  at  the  Th^tre 
Feydeau,  Deo.  13, 1794. 

ELISI,  FiLiFPO,  a  tenor  singer  in  Italian  opera 
in  London,  1765.  Among  o&er  parts,  he  sang 
that  of  Eumene  in  the  pasticcio  of  the  same  name 
at  the  King's  Theatre  that  season.  [J.M.] 

ELTSIB  lyAMORE,  L',  opera  huSk  in  2 
acts;  libretto  by  Bomani,  music  by  Donizetti. 
Produced  at  Milan  in  1829  (?);  at  Lyceum, 
London,  Deo.  10,  1836.  Also,  as  The  Love 
^pell,  at  Druxy  Lane,  June  34,  1839. 

ELLA,  John,  violinist,  son  of  Richard  Ella 
of  Thirsk,  was  bom  Dec.  19,  1802.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  quitted  the  profession  6f  the  law  for 
music.  In  1822  he  became  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  King*s  Theatre,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  orchestras  of  the  Goncerts 
of  Antient  Music,  Philharmonic,  etc.,  retiring 
finally  in  1848.  In  1819  he  received  lessons 
in  violin-playing  from  M.  F^y,  in  1826  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Attwood  in  harmony,  and  finally 
completed  his  education  in  counterpoint,  in- 
strumentation, and  composition,  under  F^tis  at 
Paris,  1845.  In  1845  he  established,  under  the 
name  of  'The  Musical  Union,'  a  series  of 
morning  concerts  of  instrumental  chamber  music 
at  which  the  best  classical  works  have  been 
rendered  by  the  best  artists  native  and  fweign. 
He  has  directed  the  Musical  Union  uninterrup- 
tedly for  thirty-three  years.  In  1850  he  estab- 
lished a  similar  series  of  concerts  under  the 
name  of  *  Musical  Winter  Evenings,*  which  were 
given  annually,  under  his  direction,  until  1859, 
after  whidi  they  were  discontinued.  At  both 
these  concerts  he  introduced,  and  has  continued, 
the  'analytical  programmes*  (wholly  written 
by  himself),  which  have  since  been  frequently 
adopted  elsewhere.     He  has  contributed  many 
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notices  of  music  and  musicians  to  the  Morning 
Post,  Musical  World,  and  Atheneeum.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  lecturer  <m  music  at 
the  London  Institution,  where  he  has  delivered 
several  lectures,  some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. He  also  published  a  Personal  Memoir 
of  Meyerbeer,  with  an  analysis  of  Les  Huguenots, 
and  under  the  title  of '  Musical  Sketches  abroad 
and  at  home,*  a  volume  of  interesting  musical 
chit-chat,  &c.    [MuBioAX  Uniok.]      [1;V.H.H.] 

ELLERTON,  John  Lodgb,  an  amateur  com- 
poser, bom  in  Gheshire,  Jan.  11,  1807,  was  & 
descendant  from  an  ancient  Irish  ficunily.  In  hia 
childhood  he  showed  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
music,  and  notwithstanding  his  father's  strong 
discouragement,  soon  attained  by  his  own  efforts 
to  as  much  knowledge  as  enabled  him  to  pky 
the  piano.  Being  sent  to  Oxford  (where  be 
graduated  as  M.  A.  in  1828),  he  lost  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  pursuing  music;  devoting  his  attentiao 
chiefly  to  composition.  While  at  Oxford  he 
composed  an  English  operetta  and  an  Italian 
opera*  On  quitting  the  university  he  went  to 
Rome,  studied  coimterpoint  for  two  years  und^ 
a  chapelmaster  named  Terriani,  and  composed 
several  operas.  EUerton  essayed  nearly  eveiy 
species  of  composition.  His  works  comprise  6 
anthems;  6 masses;  17  motets;  'Paradise  Lost,* 
oratorio;  'Issipile,'  'Berenice  in  Armenia^' 
'Annibale  in  Capua,'  'H  Sacrifizio  di  ^uto/ 
'  Andromaoca,'  'U  Camovale  di  Venezia,'  and 
'H  Marito  a  'Vista,*  Italian  operas;  Carlo  Rosa, 
German  opera ;  '  Lucinda,' '  Bominica,'  and  '  The 
Bridal  of  Triermain,'  English  operas;  61  glees; 
83  vocal  duets;  5  symphonies ;  4  concert  overtures; 
3  quintets,  44  quartets  and  $  tiios  for  stringed 
instruments ;  and  8  trios  and  13  sonatas  for 
various  combinations  of  instruments.  In  1835 
and  1838  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him  prises  for 
glees.    He  died  Jan.  3.  1873.  [W.H.H.] 

ELLIOT,  Thomas,  organ-bmlder,  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  firm  of  Hill  &  Son. 

EUSNER^  Joseph,  composer,  bom  June  i, 
1769,  at  Groidgrau,  in  Silesia^  son  of  a  carpenter 
who  made  hurpsichords,  harps,  and  other  musical 
instruments,  ^eing  intended  for  the  profeaaioa 
of  medicine,  he  had  no  regular  instmctian  in 
music  beyond  a  few  lessons  in  harmony  frvm 
Forster,  director  of  the  theatre  at  Brealau,  bat 
early  began  to  compose.  A  visit  to  Vienna 
enabled  him  greatly  to  improve  himself  by  study- 
ing classical  scores,  and  by  intercourse  with  the 
best  musicians  of  his  time.  In  1791  he  wai 
appointed  first  violin  in  the  theatre  at  Brflnn, 
and  in  the  following  year  Capellmeister  at  Lem- 
berg,  where  he  wrote  5  operas,  4  symphonies, 
quartets,  sonatas,  etc.  In  1 799  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  theatre  at  Warsaw,  and  here  b« 
established  himself  for  life,  composing  22  opertf 
in  the  Polish  language  within  the  space  of  20 
years.  During  a  visit  to  Paris  some  of  his 
compositions  were  performed  at  the  Tuilerie& 
With  the  assistance  of  Countess  Zamolsks  1» 
started  in  1815  a  society  at  Warsaw  fw  th« 
encouragement  of  music,  which  resulted  in  tbs 
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CcfrmemAoin,  of  wliioli  he  became  tlie  first 
director  and  profeasor  of  composition.  This 
institutioii  did  good  service  before  it  was  closed 
bj  the  political  troubles  of  18.^0.  In  18.^4  it 
was  revived,  with  Soliva  as  director.  Eisner 
continued  to  compose,  chiefly  sacred  music,  till 
1844,  when  he  wrote  his  'Stabat  M«ter/  his 
right  hand  being  paralysed.  He  died  in  1854. 
He  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  successful 
composer  who  learnt  composition  by  composing. 
His  works  are  legion  —  Operas,  ballets,  melo- 
dramas^  cantatas,  church  music,  sjnnphonies,  and 
instrumental  pieces  of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  His 
operas,  immensely  popular  in  Poland,  are  light, 
and  in  the  now  ola-&shioned  style  of  Paer  and 
Mayer.  His  part-writing  is  easy  and  natural, 
but  without  originality  or  vanety,  wh!le  his 
fugues  are  poor,  and  his  church-music  in  general 
too  dramatic.  He  wrote  two  treatises  on  the 
fitneas  of  the  Polish  language  for  music.  [M.C.C  J 

ELSSLEB.    [See  Hatdn,  p.  7«  a  a,  note.] 

ELYEY,  >  Sir  George  Job,  Knight,  Mus. 
Doc.  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  March  27,  1816. 
He  commenced  his  musical  education  as  a 
chorister  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  under  High- 
more  Skeats,  the  organist.  After  quitting  the 
choir  he  pursued  his  studies  under  his  elder 
brother,  Stephen.  In  1834  be  gained  the  Gres- 
ham  prize  medal  for  his  anthem,  'Bow  down 
Thine  ear.'  In  1 835  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Skeats  as  organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor. In  1 838  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Music 
at  Oxford,  his  exercise  being  a  short  oratorio, 
'The  Resurrection  and  Asc^ion,*  which  was 
afterwards  produced  in  London  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  on  Dec.  a,  1840,  and  has  also 
been  given  at  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  at  Glasgow. 
In  1 840  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music,  his  exercise 
being  an  anthem,  *  The  ways^of  Zion  do  mourn.' 
He  o(Nnposed  an  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra 
'Hie  Lard  is  King*  for  the  Gloucester  Musical 
Festival  of  1853,  and  a  similar  one,  'Sing,  O 
heaTens,'  for  the  Worcester  Festival  of  1857. 
Elvey's  compositions  are  chieflv  for  the  churdi ; 
many  of  his  anthems  are  published.  He  com- 
poaed  a  Festival  March  for  the  wedding  of  the 
Princess  Louise  in  1 871,  which  wasaftwwards  per- 
formed in  public.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  HU  tune  for  the 
harvest  hymn,  *  C^ne,  ye  thankful  people,'  is 
generally  admired.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ELVEY,  Stephen,  Mus.  Doc,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Canterbury, 
June  37, 1805.  He  was  entered  as  a  chorister  of 
tbe  ci^edral  under  Skeats,  whose  pupil  be 
eontinued  after  the  breaking  of  his  voice.  On 
tbe  death  of  Alfred  Bennett  in  1830.  Elvey  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  In  the  following  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his 
ecEerdse  being  the  hymn  from  Thomsons  'Sea- 
•ona,'  *  These  as  they  change.'  In  1838  he  pro- 
ceeded Doctor  of  Music  his  exercise  being  an 
anthem, '  Great  is  jfche  Lord  1'    He  was  Choragus 
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of  the  University  from  iSao  till  his  death, 
Oct.  6,  i860.  Stephen  Elvey  s  compositions  are 
not  numerous ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  chants  and 
services.  His  Evening  Service,  composed  in  con- 
tinuation of  Dr.  Croft's  Morning  Service  in  A, 
and  his  '  Psalter  and  Cantides  pointed'  (Otford, 
Parker),  are  well  known.  Some  years  before 
his  death  he  had  to  submit  to  ike  amputa- 
tion of  a  leg,  through  a  gun  accident  whilst 
shoodng.  [W.H.H.] 

ELWABT,  Antoikb  AnUBLB  Elib,  learned 
musidani  composer,  and  author,  of  Polish  origin, 
bom  in  Paris  Nov.  18.  1808.  He  was  originally 
a  chorister  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  but  at 
13  his  &ther  apprentioed  him  to  a  packing-case 
maker,  from  whom  he  ran  away  and  supported 
himself  by  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  a  small 
theatre  on  the  Boulevards.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatoire,  learning  composition  under 
F^tis.  In  i8a8,  when  in  Lesueur's  dass^  he 
founded  'concerts  d'^mulation*  among  the  pupils, 
which  continued  for  six  years,  and  proved  most 
useful  to  the  indents  in  composition  as  well  as 
to  the  soloists.  In  1831  he  obtained  the  second 
vnze  for  composition,  and  in  1834  the  'Grand 
Frix  de  Rome.*  While  at  Rome  he  composed, 
amongst  other  things,  an  'Omaggio  alia  memoria 
di  Bellini,'  performed  at  the  Teatro  Valle  m 
1835.  In  1836  he  resumed  his  post  of  assistant 
professor  to  Reicha  at  the  Conservatoire.  He 
conducted  the  concerts  in  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
and  those  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Ste.  C^cile.  Elwart 
was  tbr  long  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  after  the  war  of  1870  ne  retired  into 
private  life,  and  died  Oct.  14,  77.  Among  his 
compositions  may  be  specified — the  oratorios 
'Ko^'  (Paris  1845)  and  'La  Naissanoe  d'Eve' 
(1846)  ;  an  opera  'Les  Catalans*  (Rouen);  and 
choruses  and  mstrumental  music  for  the  Alcestb 
of  Euripides,  performed  at  the  Odton;  besides 
other  apenm  not  produced,  symphonies,  overtures, 
string  quintets,  quartets,  and  trios,  masses,  and 
other  church  music.  He  has  written  a  life  of 
Dupres  (Paris,  1838);  a  'Petit  Manuel  d'harmo- 
nie^  (Paris,  1830),  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
in  use  at  the  Madrid  Conservatoire ;  'Le  Chanteur 
aooompagnateur'  (Paris  1844);  'Traits  dn  con* 
trepoint  et  de  la  fugue'  (Paris),  and  other 
theoretical  works.  He  completed  the  'Etudes 
^^mentaires  de  musique'  of  Burnett  and  Damour 
(Paris  1845),  and  contributed  articles  on  musical 
subjects  to  the  'En^ckp^ie  du  dix-neuvibme 
sik:le'  and  to  the  'Kevue  et  Gazette  musicale 
de  Paris.'  His  'Histoire  de  la  Society  des  Con- 
certs' and  '  Histoire  dee  Conoerts  populaires'  are 
two  compendiums  of  useful  and  interesting  matter. 
Though  independent  and  eooentrio,  Elwart  was 
<both  esteemed  and  liked.  L^.  C.  C] 

ELY  CATHEDRAL.  The  music  library  of 
this  churoh  contains  a  very  valuable  and  interest- 
ing colleotioB  of  MSS.,  prindpally  of  English 
church  music,  due  chiefly  to  the  pious  care  and 
industry  of  James  Hawkins,  its  organist  for  47 
years  from  168  a.  It  consists  of  36  volumes— 21 
of  anthems,  services,  and  chants,  in  score,  |i  of 
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voice  parts,  and  4  of  organ  parts.  The  number 
of  compositionf}  is  over  580,  and  includes  some  of 
large  dimensions,  as  Handel's  Utrecht  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate  for  voices  and  orchestra,  Croft's 
ditto,  ditto.  A  catalogue  of  these  works  was 
prepared  by.  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Diokson,  Precentor 
of  the  cathedral,  and  published  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  by  Deighton,  Bell,  k  Co.,  1861. 

EMBOUCHURE.  The  part  of  a  musical  in- 
strument applied  to  the  mouth ;  and  hence  used 
to  denote  the  disposition  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
other  organs  necessary  for  producing  1^  musical 
tone. 

To  the  embouchure  are  due,  not  only  the  correct 
quality  of  the  sound  produced,  but  also  certain 
slight  variations  in  pitch,  which  enable-  the 
player  to  preserve  accurate  intonation.  In  many 
instruments,  such  especially  as  the  French  horn 
and  the  Bassoon,  almost  everything  depends 
Bpon  the  embouchure.  [W.  H.  S.  ] 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO.  THE.  a  title,  like 
'Jupitec  Symphony*  and  'Moonlight  Sonata,' 
gratuitously  bestowed  on  Beethoven's  P.  F.  Cory 
certo  in  Ebt  (op.  75).  Such  titles  are  unneces- 
sary, and  the  only  excuse  for  them  is  that  they 
enable  non-professional  persons  to  refer  tomusical 
works  without  using  musical  nomenclature. 

EMPEROR'S  HYMN,  THE.  A  hymn 
written  in  1796  by  Xiorenz  Leopold  Haschka 
during  the  patriotic  excitement  caused  by  the 
movements  of  the  French  revolutionary  army^ 
set  to  music  for  4  voices  by  Haydn,  and  first 
sung  on  Feb.  i  a,  1 797,  at  the  Emperor's  birthday. 
He  afterwards  employed  it  as  the  theme  for  4 
variations  in  his  weU- known  quartet  (op.  76, 
No.  3).  (See  A.  Schmid,  'J.  Haydn  und  N. 
Zinga^relli/  Venice  1847.) 

ENCORE— the  French  for  'again'— the  cry 
in  English  theatres  and  concert-rooms  when  a 
'piece  is  desired  to  be  repeated  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  'altra  volta'  of  last  century. 
The  French  and  Germans  use  the  Italian  term 
'Bis,'  and  the  French  have  even  a  verb,  'bisser.' 
'Le  public  anglais  est  gmad  redemandeur,  et 
exprime  son  voeu  par  un  mot  fran^ais,  oomme 
nous  par  un  mot  latin'  (A.  Adam,  Souvenirs, 
xxvii.). 

ENFANT  PRODIGUE,  Z\  opera  i»  5  acts; 
Vords  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber ;  produced  at 
the  Acaddmie  Dec.  6.  1850';  in  Italian,  as  'II 
Prodigo,'  at  her  Majesty's  June  12,  1851. 

ENGEDL    See  Mouht  of  Olives. 

ENGLAND,  Georgk,  and  Geobob  pike  (his 
■on),  oigan-builders.  The  former  flourished  be- 
tween 1740  and  1788,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Richsfd  Bridge;  the  latter  between  1788  and 
1 814.  The  elder  England  buHt  manv  noble 
organs.  Of  Bridge  little  is  known ;  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  trained  by  Harris  the  younger,  and 
to  have  lived  in  Hand  Court,  Holbom^  in  1748. 
His  best  organ  was  at  Christ  Churoh,.  Spitalfields, 
1730.  [V.deP.] 
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ENGLISH  HORN.  The  tenor  oboe  in  P, 
intermediate  between  the  ordinary  oboe  and  the 
bassoon.  It  seems  in  great  measure  to  have 
superseded  an  older  instrument,  the  Como  di  cao 
da,  which  occurs  in  the  scores  of  Bach,  and  which 
was  curved  back  on  itself  like  a  bassoon,  or  at 
an  obtuse  angle.   [See  Cob  Anglais.]  [W.ELS.] 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  An  English  opei»  may 
be  defined  as  a  regular  drama,  the  most  important 
parts  of  which  are  set  to  music  and  sung,  the 
subordinate  parts  being  spoken  as  ordinary- 
dialogue,  as  in  German  and  French  operas.  It 
differs  from  a  musical  play  in  the  fiict  that  in 
most  cases  the  musical  pieces  may  be  omitted 
firom  the  play  without  interrupting  the  progreea 
of  the  action,  whilst  in  an  opera  they  form  inte- 
gral and  essential  portions  of  it.  The  exoeptloDB 
from  this  rule  will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  earliest  instances  of  the  alliance  of  music 
with  the  English  drama  are  probably  to  be  foond 
in  the  mysteries,  or  miracle-plays,  anciently  per> 
formed  at  Coventry,  Chester,  and  other  plswcea. 
As  the  drama  became  developed,  the  assodation 
of  music  with  it  became  doser  and  more  freqaent. 
In  several  of  Shakspere's  comedies  the  songa, 
etc.,  are  absolutdy  essential  to  the  piece,  and 
cannot  be  omitted.  Witness  particularly  'The 
Tempest,'  'As  You  Like  It,'  'Twelfth  Night,*  and 
'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  In  the  masques 
performed  at  court,  temp.  James  I  and  Charles  I^ 
a  nearer  approach  was  made  to  the  opera — poetry, 
music,  scenery,  machinery,  and  characteristio 
dresses  and  decorations  bemg  combined  in  thenu 
Alfonso  Ferrabosco  junior,  Laniere,  Coperario^ 
Robert  Johnson^  Campion,  Simon  Ives,  and  Wil- 
liam and  Henry  Lawes,  were  the  prindpal  ooan- 
posers  employed.  The  first  approaches  towards 
the  revival  of  dramatic  entertietinments,  which 
had  been  suspended  by  the  dosing  of  the  theatres 
during  the  Civil  War,  were  nuKie  during  the 
interregnum  through  the  medium  of  musical  pieces. 
On  March  36,  1053,  Shirley's  masque,  *  Cupid 
and  Death,'  with  music  by  Matthew  Lock,  was 
performed  before  the  Portuguese  ambassador. 
Three  years  later  Sir  William  Davenant  gave^ 
in  a  semi-public  manner,  'The  First  Day's 
Entertainment  at  Rutland  House  by  Dedamations 
and  Musick,'  with  music  by  Colman,  Cook,  H. 
Lawes,  and  Hudson.  In  the  prologue  it  is  desig- 
nated an  opera,  though  not  one  in  any  respect. 
In  the  following  vear  Davenant  produced  'The 
Siege  of  Rhodes,  the  dialogue  of  which  was 
given  in  recitative,  which  Davenant  describes  as 
'unpractised  here,  though  of  great  reputation 
amongst  other  nations.'  This  piece,  to  whidi 
a  second  part  was  subsequently  added,  maintained 
its  podtion  for  some  years,  but  the  mudc  has 
not,  so  &r  as  is  known,  been  preserved.  '  The 
Siege  of  Rhodes*  was  followed  by  the  produotioQ 
by  Davenant  in  1658  of  'The  Cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru,  expressed  by  instrumental 
and  vocal  mudc,  and  the  art  of  perspective  In 
scenes,'  a  performance  said  to  have  oeen  not  onhr 
connived  at,  but  secretly  encouraged  by  CnHnweU* 
who  was  then  supposed  to  be  meditating  some 
designs  against  the  Spaniards.    Duriog  Uie  four 
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w  five  yean  which  followed  the  re-opening  of  the 
public  theatres  in  1660,  little,  beyond  occasional 
repetitions  of  '  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,'  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  forward  operatic  performances 
on  the  English  stage.  The  Plague  in  1665  and 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  66  caused  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  all  theatrical  performances, 
but  a  step  onwards  was  made  in  67  by  the 
production  of  an  adaptation  by  Davenant  and 
Dryden  of  Shakspere's  <  Tempest  *  with  laige  ad- 
ditions to  the  lyric  portions.  The  vocal  music 
of  this  version  was  supplied  by  Pelham  Humphrey 
and  John  Banister,  and  the  instrumental  by 
Matthew  Lock.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  (1671),  the  proprietors 
resorted  to  opera  as  the  principal  attraction.  In 
1673  they  brought  out  Shadwell's  'Psyche,'  of 
which  the  author  said  '  the  great  desire  was  to 
entertain  the  town  with  variety  of  musick, 
carious  dancing,  splendid  scenes  and  machines.* 
Matthew  Look  composed  the  vocal,  and  Gio- 
vanni Baptista  Draghi  the  instrumental  music 
for  'Psydie,*  the  dances  btdng  arranged  by 
St.  Andi^,  and  the  scenery  painted  by  Stephen- 
son. In  1675  was  'performed  at  Mr.  Josias 
Priest's  Boarding  School  at  Chelsey  by  voung 
Gentlewomen  *  the  vouthfiil  Henry  Puroell  s  first 
opera  'Dido  and  MneaE,*  the  dialogue  in  reci- 
tative. 

In  1677  Charles  Davenant's  'Ciroe*  was  pro- 
duced, with  the  music  of  John  Banister.  The 
Frenchman  Grabut's  setting  of  Dryden's  'Albion 
and  Albanius'  appeared  in  1685  and  ftdled.  A 
few  years  later  the  form  of  English  opera  had 
become  definitively  settled,  and  in  1690  Puroell 
reset  'The  Tempest/  revised  for  that  purpose  by 
Dryden,  and  composed  the  music  for  '  Diocleeian' 
— an  adaptation  by  Betterton  of  Beanmont  and 
Fletcher's  'Prophetess,'  'with  alterations  and 
additions  after  the  manner  of  an  opera,'  and  for 
Dryden's '  King  Arthur.'  Two  years  later  he  set 
Dryden's  alteration  of  Sir  R.  Howard's  '  Indian 
Queen,'  and  'The  Fairy  Queen^'  an  adaptation  of 
Shakspere's  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  Pur- 
oeU's  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
adhered  to  the  form  adopted  by  him,  firom  which 
no  deviation  took  place  (with  the  exception  of 
Clayton's  setting  of  Addison's  'Rosamond'  in 
1707,  Boyce's  'Chaplet'  1749,  and  'Shepherd's 
lottery,'  1751,  and  Ame's  'Thomas  and  Sally,' 
1760,  in  all  which,  and  possibly  in  a  few  minor 
pieces,  the  dialogue  was  set  as  recitative)  until 
1763,  when  Ame  produced  his  '  Artaxerxes,'  set 
after  the  Italian  manner,  with  the  dialogue 
wholly  in  recitative.  This  departure  firom  the 
established  form  produced  however  no  immediate 
imitators,  and  Ame's  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors, Dibdin,  Arnold,  Jackson,  Linley,  Hook, 
Shield,  Storaoe,  Attwood,  Braham,  Bishop,  Bar- 
nett,  Rooke,  etc.,  adhered  for  nearly  a  century  to 
the  established  model,  which,  as  already  re- 
marked, was  also  that  of  Grerman  opera  and  of 
French  Op^ra  Comique. 

Efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times  and 
with  very  chequered  results  to  establish  theatres 
(Qspecially  devoted  to  the  production  of  Englic^ 
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opera.  In  1809  Samuel  James  Arnold,  son  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  obtained  a  licence  for  opening  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  (which  he  named  the  E^lish 
Opera  House)  for  their  performance,  and  for 
several  years  afterwards  produced,  besides  the 
standard  operas,  new  works  by  Braham,  Horn, 
M.  P.  King,  Davy,  and  other  native  composers. 
The  great  success  of  Weber's  '  Der  Freischtitz,' 
produced  in  English  in  1824,  induced  Arnold  to 
change  his  plan,  and  for  some  years  afterwards 
he  brought  forward  principally  English  versions 
of  German  operas,  until  Uie  success  in  1834  of 
Bamett's  *  Mountain  Sylph'  led  him  to  revert  to 
his  original  design,  and  to  produce  works  by  Loder, 
Thomson,  and  Macfarren.  From  about  1835  to 
1850  successive  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  production  of 
English  qpera,  and  many  new  works  by  Bamett, 
Balfe,  Wallace,  Macfarren,  Benedict,  and  others, 
were  brought  out  there.  In  1856  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison  embarked  in  an 
undertaking  for  the  performance  of  English 
operas;  and  under  their  management^  which 
l^ksted  about  seven  years,  several  new  operas  by 
Balfe,  Benedict,  Wallace,  and  others,  were  pro- 
duced. An  '  English  Opera  Company,  Limited,' 
was  formed  in  1865,  and  gave  performances  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
Macfarren's  'Helvellyn'  was  its  sole  English 
production.  It  shoula  be  noted  that  in  this  and 
some  other  of  the  later  English  operas  the 
dialogue  is  set  as  recitative,  and  the  general 
form  of  the  works  is  that  of  the  modem  grand 
opera.  A  class  of  short  musical  pieces,  mostly 
on  subjects  of  a  comic  and  even  farcical  cha- 
racter, has  sprung  into  existence  of  late  years, 
of  which  Sullivan's  'Cox  and  Box,'  'Trial  by 
Jury,'  and  'Sorcerer,'  and  Clay's  'Court  and 
Cottage'  may  be  cited  as  specimens. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  a  class  of  English 
operas,  the  songs  of  which  are  not  set  to  musio 
composed  expresslv  fer  them,  but  are  written  to 
existing  tunes,  prmdpally  those  of  old  ballads 
and  popular  songs,  whence  the  works  derived  the 
name  of  Ballad  Operas.  The  famous  *  Beggar's 
Opera'  was  the  first  of  these,  and  to  its  won- 
d^ul  popularity  its  successors  owed  their  ex- 
istence. [BBOOAB'a  Opeba.]  The  dialogue  of 
these  pieces  is  wholly  spoken.  The  following 
is  believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  them : — 
1728.  The  Quaker's  Opera;  The  Devil  to  Pay; 
Penelope ;  Love  in  a  Riddle. — 1 729.  The  Village 
Opera ;  Momus  tum*d  Fabulist ;  flora,  or,  Hob 
in  the  Well ;  Damon  and  PhilUda  (an  alteration 
of  Love  in  a  Riddle);  The  Beggar's  Wedding, 
The  Wedding;  Polly. — 1730.  The  Fashionable 
Lady,  or.  Harlequin's  Opera;  The  Chamber- 
maid ;  The  Lovers  Opera ;  The  Female  Parson ; 
Robin  Hood. — 1731.  Silvia,  or,  the  Country 
Burial;  The  Jovial  Crew;  Orestes;  The  Gen- 
erous Freemason;  The  Highland  Fair  (Scotch 
Tunes);  The  Lottery.— 1732.  The  Devil  of  a 
Duke ;  The  Humours  of  the  Court ;  The  Mock 
Doctor;  Sequal  to  Flora.— 1733.  Achilles;  The 
Boarding  School;  The  Cobler's  Opera;  The 
Livery  Bake  and  Country  Lass.— 1734.   Th% 
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WliiJtt-— 1735.  Tlw  I*lot;  Trick  for  Trick;  The 
Merry  Cobler. — 1 736.  The  Lover  his  own  Rival. — 
1737.  The  Coffee  Houbo.— 1739.  The  Tanner  of 
York;  The  Hospital  foac  Fools;  Britons,  strike 
home. — 1750.  The  Intriguing  Chambermaid. — 
1758*  Galligantus.  [W.H.H.] 

ENTFUHRUNG  AU8  DEM  SERAIL, 
DIE,  a  comic  operetta  (Singspid)  in  3  acts,  by 
Mozart ;  words  altered  l^  Stephanie  finom  Bretz- 
ner*8  '  Belmont  mid  Constanze.'  Bc^im  July  30, 
1 781;  produced  July  12,  8  a,  at  Vienna.  Its 
French  and  Italian  titles  are,  L'Enlbvement  au 
S^rail  *  and  '  II  Seraglio.'  It  was  produced  in 
English  'with  additi(mal  airs  by  Mr.  Kramer* 
as  'The  SeragHo/  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  34, 
1827.     [AWDBl,  660.] 

ENTREE  (i)  A  name  fonnerly  given  to  a 
small  piece  of  music  in  slow  4-4  time,  with  the 
rhythm  of  a  march,  and  usually  containing  two 
parts,  each  repeated.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  largely  used  in  theatrical 
and  ballet  music  to  accompany  the  entry  of 
processions,  etc.  An  example  of  this  kind  of 
£ntr^  may  be  found  in  J.  S.  Bach*s  '  Suite  in  A 
for  piano  and  violin.'  (2)  The  word  Entr^  (or 
its  Italian  equivalent  Intrada)  is  also  used  as 
synonymous  with  'introduction,'  and  is  applied 
to  the  opening  piece  (after  the  overture)  of  an 
opera  or  tuJlet.  [E.  P.] 

EPINE,  Fbakcesoa  Mabohebita  di  l*,  in 
i^te  of  her  French-sounding  surname,  appears 
to  have  been  an  Italian  singer.  From  Italy  she 
came  to  England  with  a  German  musician  named 
Greber,  and  was  often,  therefore,  called  'Greber*B 
Peg'  by  the  wits  of  the  day.  An  advertisement 
in  the 'London  Gazette'  (No.  2834),  169a,  an- 
noonoes  that  the  *  Italian  lady  (that  is  lately 
come  over  that  is  so  fiunous  for  her  dnging) 
though  it  has  been  reporteid  that  she  will  sing  no 
more  in  the  consort  at  Yoric-buildings ;  yet  this 
is  to  give  notice,  that  next  Tuesday,  January 
10th,  &e  will  sing  there,  and  so  continue  during 
the  season.'  A  fortnight  later,  this  'lady'  is 
more  funiliarly  called  the  'Italian  woman'  in 
the  notice  given  in  the  Grazette,  that  she  would 
not  only  sing  at  York-buildings  every  Tuesday, 
but  on  Thursday  in  Freeman's-yard,  Comhill. 
She  was  the  first  Italian  who  sang  in  England. 
In  the  theatrical  advertisement  for  Lincoln  s  Inn 
Fields,  June  i,  1703,  it  is  said  that  'Signora 
Francesca  Margarita  de  TEpine  will  sing,  being 
positively  the  last  time  of  her  singing  on  the 
stage  during  her  stay  in  England.'  She  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  this,  to  sing  during  the 
whole  of  that  month ;  nor  did  she  ever  quit 
England,  but  remained  here  till  the  time  of  her 
death,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

On  Jan.  29,  1704,  Maigherita  sang,  for  the 
first  time,  at  Druiy  Lane.  On  her  second  ap- 
pearance there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  theati^ 
while  she  was  singing,  the  instigation  of  which 
was  attributed  to  her  rival,  Mrs.  Tofts,  whose  ser- 
vant was,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  it. 
Mrs.  Tofts,  however,  indignantly  denied  this  in 
a  letter  to  Rich,  printed  in  the  '  Daily  Courant* 
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Feb.  8, 1 704.  In  1 705  '  Aisinoe'  was  produced,  ai 
announced  in  the  '  Daily  Couraat»'  *  a  new  opera, 
after  the  Italian  manner,  all  sung,  being  set  by 
Master  Clayton,  with  dances  and  singing  before 
and  after  the  oper%  by  Signora  F.  Maigarita 
del'  Epine.'  This  singing  was  probably  in  Italian. 
She  sang  in  Greber*s  'Temple  of  Love,'  the 
year  after ;  and  in  1707  in  'Thomyris,'  the  music 
taken  from  Scarlatti  and  Buononcini,  the  recita- 
tives and  accompaniments  being  added  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Pepusoh.  She  sang  also  in  '  Ca- 
milla,' performing  her  part  in  Italian,  while  the 
English  singers  sang  their  own  language.  These 
rdUs  she  repeated  in  1708,  and  in  1709  added 
that  of  Marius  in  ScarUtti's  '  Pyrrhus  and  De- 
metrius,' arranged  for  the  English  stage  by 
Swinv  and  Haym.  In  1710  she  sang  in  'Alma- 
hide,  that  opera>  the  first  ever  performed  wholly 
in  Italian  on  our  stage,  the  names  of  neither 
poet  nor  composer  of  which  are  known;  and 
again  in  *  Hydaspes.'  In  addition  to  these,  she 
took  part  in  '  Antiochus*  and  '  Ambleto^'  and  in 
Handel's  ' PasttM*  Fido '  and  ' Rinaldo 'in  171a: 
and  in  the  pasticcio  'Emelinda'  and  Handel's 
'Teseo'  in  1713.  She  continued  to  sing  until 
1 718,  when  she  married  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  re- 
tired tram  the  stage.  She  is  said  .to  have 
brought  him  a  fortune  of  £  10,000.  '  Her  execu- 
tion was  of  a  very  different  order'  frY>m  that  of  the 
English  singers  of  that  time, '  and  involved  real 
difiSculties.  Indeed,  her  musical  merit  must 
have  been  very  considerable  to  have  kept  her  so 
long  in  favour  on  the  English  stage,  where,  till 
employed  at  the  opera,  she  sang  either  in  musi- 
cal entertainments,  or  between  the  acts,  almost 
every  night.  Besides  being  <mt-landUk,  she  was 
so  swarthy  and  ill-favoured,  that  her  husband 
used  to  call  her  Hecate,  a  name  to  which  she 
answered  with  as  much  good  humour  as  if  he 
had  called  her  Helen'  (Bumey).  It  was,  perhaps, 
owing  to  this  ugliness,  that  no  portrait  of  her 
was  ever  made.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfectly 
good  character;  but  Dean  Swift,  who  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  particularly  musical,  in  his 
'  Journal  to  Stella,'  Aug.  6, 1 71 1,  being  at  Wind- 
sor says,  *  We  have  a  music-meeting  in  oar  town 
to-night.  I  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it,  and  thert 
was  Margarita,  and  her  sister  [G.  Maria  Gallia], 
and  another  diah,  and  a  parcel  of  fiddlers ;  I  was 
weary  and  would  not  go  to  the  meeting,  which  I 
am  sorry  for,  because  I  heard  it  was  a  great 
assembly.'  She  i^pears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  not  only  as  a  singer,  but  also 
as  an  extraordinary  perfonner  on  the  harps- 
chord,  and  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  music 
in  England.  [J.M.] 

ERARD,  is  the  name  of  the  singer  who  per- 
formed the  principal  bass  part  in  'Alexander's 
Feast '  on  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden. 
Feb.  19,  1736.  He  was  probably  a  Frenchman; 
but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  ii» 
above  &ot.  [J.M.] 

ERARD.  The  name  borne  by  this  firm  of 
harp  and  pianoforte  makers  has  been  known 
almost  as  long  in  England  as  in  France^  its 
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workshops  liaying  been  establislied  in  London 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  not  long  after 
those  in  Paris.  The  reputation  of  Erard's  house 
is  as  much  dne  to  successful  improvements  in 
the  harp  as  in  the  pianoforte,  those  of  the  harp 
being  of  like  importance  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
riolin  accomplished  by  the  Yimous  Cremona 
makers. 

SEBAsnnr  Ebabs  was  bom  at  Strassburg  in 
1 75  a,  and  was  early  put  to  his  &ther*s  ^handicraft 
of  cabinet-maker.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  sixteen  he  went  to  Paris  and  {daoed  himself 
with  a  harpsichord -maker.  He  had  soon  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  practical  ingenuity  by 
the  construction  of  a  mechanical  harpsichord, 
which  was  described  by  the  Abb^  Roussier  in 
1776.  The  Duchess  of  Yilleroi  took  notice  of 
him,  and  allotted  to  him  a  workshop  in  her  own 
chilteau,  where,  in  1777,  he  made  the  first  piano- 
forte constructed  in  France.  According  to  F^tis 
this  was  a  square  with  two  unisons  and  fire 
octaree,  similar  to  the  English  and  German 
instroments  that  had  been  imported.  He  now 
established  himself,  with  his  brother  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon.  Their  success 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Parisian  musical 
instrument  -  makers  known  as  ^uthiers,  and 
belonging  to  the  Fan-makers'  Guild,  they  used 
the  power  they  possessed  to  seize  ^Erard^s  work- 
shops ;  Louis  SIVI,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  brothers,  and  conferred  upon  Sebastien  (aj). 
1785)  a  hrecet  permitting  hun  to  make  'forte- 
pianoa*  independent  of  the  guild,  but  obliging 
tdm  to  employ  woikmen  who  had  satisfied 
its  r^ulations.  (Rimbault,  'The  Pianoforte,' 
i860,  p.  124.) 

The  French  Revolution  compelled  Sebastien 
Erard  to  leave  Paris,  and  we  find  him  in  London 
in  1794  taking  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
harps  and  pianofortes.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
after  the  Terror,  in  1796,  in  which  year  he  made 
his  first  grand  piano,  using  the  English  action, 
which,  F^s  informs  us,  he  continued  with  until 
1808.  In  1809  he  patented  a  repetition  grand 
piano  action,  the  first,  and  improvements  in  the 
construcdcm  of  the  harp,  nearly  completing  that 
ingenious  double  action  which  was  begun  about 
1786  and  was  perfected  in  18 10.  A  feature  in 
the  1809  patent  was  the  inverted  bridge  or  up- 
ward bearing  at  the  wrestplank  bridge  of  the 
piano,  since  universally  adopted.  Advanced  age 
made  Sebastien  leave  to  his  nephew  Pisbrb 
Erabd  (bom  1796)  the  introduction  of  his  per- 
fected repetition  action,  the  patent  for  which 
waa  taken  out  in  London  in  1821.  Sebastien 
died  in  1831.  In  1835  the  patent  was  extended 
to  Pierre  Erard  for  seven  years  on  the  plea  of 
its  great  value  and  of  the  losses  sustained  in 
wending  it.  The  invention  in  1838  of  the  Har- 
monic Bar  is  claimed  for  him  {Dr.  Oscar  Paul, 
'Geechichte  des  Claviers,' Leipzig,  1868).    [See 

PlANOFOBTK.] 

Pierre  Erard  died  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la 
Maette,  Passy,  near  Paris,  in  1855.  His  widow, 
Mme.  Erard,  succeeded  him,  an^  has  maintained 
the  high  reputation  of  the  house.  [A.  J.  H.] 
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ERBA,  Doir  Dionioi,  a  much  esteemed  com- 
poser of  Milan  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Like  Marcello  and  Astorga  he  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  appears  never  to  have  filled  any  office.  The 
title  of  Don  given  him  by  Quadrio,  and  that  of 
'R<^*  mentioned  below,  show  that  he  was  in 
holy  orders.  In  1694  he  took  part  with  Yaltel- 
Una  in  the  composition  of  the  opera  of  Arion, 
and  in  1695  with  Besozzi  and  Battestini  in 
that  of  Artemio.  But  Erba*s  interest  to  us 
lies  in  the  fiiict  that  he  is  not  improbably  the 
composer  of  a  Magnificat  for  a  choirs,  firom  which 
Handel  borrowed  more  or  lees  closely  for  several 
pieces  in  the  second  ^art  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  A 
complete  copy  of  this  work,  entitled  '  Magnificat. 
Del  R<*  Sgr.  Erba,*  is  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  a  partial  one  (aiding  in 
the  middle  of  a  sheet),  in  Handel*s  writing,  with- 
out title  or  date,  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Opinions 
are  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  an  original  com- 
position of  Handel's  Italian  time  (i  707-10),  or  of 
Erba.  In  &vour  of  the  former  are  Mr.  Schoelcher 
and  Professor  Macfarren  (Prefiwse  to  Israd  in 
Egypt  for  the  S.  H.  S.).  It  is  obvious  that  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  MS.  by  BEandel  the  ques- 
tion would  never  have  been*  raised.  The  whole 
evidence  is  examined  at  great  length  and  pains  by 
Dr.  Chrysander  (Handel,  i.  168-1 78),  whose  con- 
clusion IS  strongly  in-  favour  of  its  being  Erba's. 
He  shows  that  the  date  of  Handel's  MS.  is  prob- 
ably 1 735-40  (Israel  was  1 738) ;  that  it  has  marks 
of  beings  copy  and  not  nn  original  composition ; 
that  the  paper  is  not  Italian,  but  the  same  with 
that  used  for  his  English  works;  and  that  the 
style  of  the  music  differs  materially  firom  Handel's 
style  whether  early  or  late.  In  addition  it  might 
be  urged  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  in 
a  copy  of  a  work  of  Handel's  his  powerful  name 
would  be  displaced  on  the  title  in  &vour  of  the 
insignificant  one  of  Erba. 

The  pieces  in  which  the  Magnificat  is  em- 
ployed ase,  according  to  Mr.  Macfarren,  as 
follows : — 

The  Lord  is  my  stiength. 

He  is  my  God. 

The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war. 

The  depths  have  covered  them. 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord. 

Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath. 

And  with  the  bUst. 

The  earth  swallowed  them. 

Thou  in  Thy  mercy.  pQ  -1 

ERBACH,  CJhbistian,  bom  about  1560  at 
Algesheim  in  the  Palatinate.  About  1600  he 
be^me  organist  to  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg, 
and  in  1628  was  appointed  ^Rathsherr'  of  the 
same  city.  His  *Modi  sacri  seu  cantus  musici 
vocibus  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  et  pluribus,  ad  omne  genus 
instrumenti  musici  aocomodatis'  was  published 
in  his  lifetime  at  Augsburg.  Bodenschatz's 
'Florilegium  Portense*  and  Schad's  'Promptu- 
arium  musices'  (Strasburg)  contain  motets  of  his 
in  4,  6,  and  8  parts.  MS.  compositions  of  his  are 
in  the  cathedral  library  at  Augsburg  and  in  the 
Royal  library  at  Berlin.  L-^'G.] 
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ERK,  LtJDWio  Christian,  bom  Jan.  6,  1807. 
at  \76tzlar,  where  hiB  father  was  cathedral 
org^axiist;  has  rendered  very  important  services 
to  Grerman  popular  music.  He  studied  music 
under  his  father  and  Andr^  of  Offenl^ach,  re- 
ceiving his  general  education  from  Spiess,  a 
well-known  teacher  at  I>«nkfort.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  some  years  enjoying  the  society  of 
the  best  Darmstadt  musicians.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  teachers'  seminary 
at  Moers  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  it  was  here 
that  his  connectioi)  with  popular  music  began. 
He  started  musical  festivals  at  Bemscheidt, 
Ruhrort,  Duisburg,  and  other  small  towns, 
which  largely  contributed  to  the  taste  for  sacred 
and  secular  part-music.  In  1836  he  was  ap- 
pointed musical  professor  of  the  royal  seminary 
at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  conductor  of 
the  newly-formed  cathedral  choir,  which  post, 
for  want  of  proper  support,  he  relinquished  in 
1840  in  favour  of  Neithardt.  In  1843  he 
founded  a  Mannergesangverein,  which  still  exists 
in  Berlin, .  for  the  express  purpose  of  singing 
Volkslieder.  He  himself  states  that,  apart 
from  the  members  of  this  choral  society,  h^  has 
given  musical  education  to  no  less  than  400 
Prussian  schoolmasters.    While  still  at  Moers  he 

Sublished  some  collections  of  Lieder  harmonised 
y  hin;iself,  and  these  now  amoimt  to  forty,  large 
and  small — comprising  chorals,  and, other  sacred 
and  lituigical  music— of  which  a  list  is  given 
by  MendeL  Among  them  the.  most  important 
is  his  *Deutscher  Liederhort,'  of  which  vol.  1. 
contains  modem  '  Volkslieder,'  and  vol.  ii.,  now 
in  the  press,  those  of  the  I3th-i8th  centuries. 
Jacob  Grrimm  says  of  vol.  i.,  '  Of  all  collections 
of  our  Grerman  Volkslieder  this  is  the  fullest  and 
most  trustworthy.*  Erk  still  o(mtinues  his  use- 
ful and  indefatigable  researches  on  this  subject. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  director  of  music.  In 
the  begfinning  of  1877  he  resigned  his  post  in 
the  seminary  at  Berlin,  and  wa«,  succeeded  by 
Dienel.  [F.G.J 

ERNANL  Italian  opera  in  4  acts,  by  Verdi, 
founded  on  the  Hemani  of  Victor  Hugo;  pro- 
duced at  Venice  in  March  1844.  On  its  produc- 
tion at  the  Th^tre-Italieni- Paris — Jan^  6, 1846 — 
the  libretto  was  altered  in  obedience  to  the  wish 
of  Victor  Hugo.  The  personages  were  changed 
frx>m  Spaniards  to  Italians,  and  the  name  of  the 
piece  was  altered  to  *  H  Prosoritto.'  In  England 
Emani  was  first  played  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
March  8,  1845. 

ERNST,  Heikrioh  Wilhelm,  celebrated 
violin-player,  was  bom  at  Briinn  in  Moravia  in 
1814.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Gonservatorium 
he  had  Bohm  for  his  master  on  the  violin,  and 
studied  counterpoint  and  composition  under 
Seyfried.  He  afterwards  received  instmction 
from  Mayseder,  and  soon  achieved  great  pro- 
ficiencv  on  his  instmment.  When  sixteen  he 
made  his  first  tour  and  played  with  much  success 
at  Munich,  Stuttgart  and  Frankfort.  At  that 
time  Paganini  was  travelling  in  Grermany,  and 
Ernst,  greatly  fiftfoinated  by  this  extraordUnary 
artist,  followed  him  fitmi  town  to  town  in  order 


BRKST. 

to  become  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  and  technique.  Towards  the  end  of  33  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  lived  there  for  six  years, 
studying  and.  repeatedly  playing  in  {Aiblic.  Be- 
tween 1838  and  44  he  travelled  over  a  .great  part 
of  Europe,  meeting  everywhere  with  enormous 
success.  On  his  appearing  in  Leipzig  Schumann 
greeted  him  with  one  of  those  genial  criticisms 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  him  ('Gresammelte 
Schriften,'  Jan.  14, 1840.)  On  April  15, 1844  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Philharmonic, 
after  which  he  regularly  came  to  London  for  the 
season,  and  soon  settled  there  entirely.  After  some 
years  however  his  health  began  to  fadl,  and  he  had 
to  give  up  playing  in  public.  He  died  at  Nice 
October  8, 1865,  a^er  a  painful  and  protracted  ill- 
ness. Ernst's  playing  was  distinguished  by  great 
boldness  in  the  execution  of  technical  difficultit« 
of  the  most  hazardous  character.  At  the  same 
time  his  cantilbne  was  full  of  deep  feeling,  and 
his  tone  had  a  peculiar  charm.  The  warm 
impulsive  nature  of  the  man  was  reflected  jn..his 
fiery  passionate  style.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  a  mere  virtuoso.  Ernst  was  a 
thorough  musician,  and  although  critics  have 
found  fault  with  his  reading  of  clafwcal  music» 
on  the  other  hand  very  competent  judg^  have 
pronounced  him  to  have  been  an  excellent 
quartet-player. 

As  a  composer  he  started  with  salon-piecea 
and  brilliant  fantasias,  which  have  not  much 
intrinsic  merit,  but  are  extremely  effective  and 
well  written  for  the  instrument,  and  mostly  very 
difficult.  The  'El^g^e,'  which  has  had  a  long 
run  of  popularity,  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen 
of  the  first,  the  fimtasias  on  airs  from  Rossini's 
Otello,  and  on  Hungarian  airs,  of  the  second 
kind.  The  Concerto  in  F.  sharp  minor  (op.  33) 
deserves  special  notice.  It  is  a  composition  of 
no  mean  order,  equally  distinguished  by  the 
nobility  of  its  ideas  and  its  skilful  treatment 
of  the  orchestra.  That  it  is  seldom  heard  is 
due  to  its  enormous  technical  difficulties,  which 
even  Ernst  himself  did  not  always  succeed  in 
mastering.  This  work  may  well  justify  the 
assumption  that  Ernst,  had  he  lived,  might 
have  made  some  valuable  additions  to  the 
literature  of  the  violin,.  The  best-known  among 
his  oompoaitiona  for  the  violin,  are :  Deux 
nocturnes,  op.  i ;  El^e,  op.  10 ;  Fantasia  on 
airs  from  Rossini's  Otello,  op.  11 ;  Gonoertino 
in  D,  op.  12;  Polonaise  de  Concert^  op.  17; 
Variations  on  Dutch  airs,  op.  18;  Introduc- 
tion, caprice^  and.  finale,  on  airs  from  H  Pirata, 
op.  19;  Rondo  Papageno,  op.  30;  Fantasia  oa 
Le  IVoph^te,  op.  34;  Hungarian  airs,  op.  2a; 
Concerto  paUidtique  in  F|  minor,  op.  23.  In 
conjimction  with  S.  Heller  he  wrote  a  numbo- 
of  very  pretty  duets  for  piano  and  violin,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of '  Pens^  fugi- 
tives. He  also  published  an  imitation  of  Paga- 
nini's  once  famous  *Gamaval  de  Venise.'  He 
wrote  two  string  quartets,  in  Bb  and  A.  The 
latter  of  tiiese  was  his  last  work,  and  was  played 
under  Joachim's  lead  at  the  Monday  PopuUr 
ConoertSy  June  6,  64.  [P*I^*] 
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EROICA. 

EKOIOA.  The  SiNromA  Eroica  is  the  third 
of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  the  greatest  piece  of 
Programme  music  yet  composed.  The  title  is  his 
own — 'Sinfonia  eroica  composta  per  festeggiare 
il  sowenire  di  un  grand*  uomo  dedicata  a  Sua 
Altezza  Serenissima  il  Principe  di  Lobkowitz 
da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  Op.  55.  No.  III. 
Partizione.  Bonna  e  Colonia  presso  N.  Simrock.* 
(N.  B.  the  Italian :  the  titles  of  Symphonies  i 
and  2  are  in  French.)  But  its  original  title  was 
simply '  Bonaparte.  Louis  van  Beethoven.*  The 
subject  was  suggested  to  him — perhaps  as  early 
aa  1 798,  two  years  before  the  known  completion 
of  the  1st  Symphony — ^by  Bemadotte,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Vienna ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
his  having  set  seriously  to  work  at  it  till  the 
summer  of  1803.  On  his  return  to  town  in  the 
automn  of  that  year  he  played  the  finale  to 
Mahler  and  Breuning  (Thayer,  ii.  236).  £aEly 
in  i8pA  the  work  was  finished,  and  the  MS.  lay 
on  ^Keeithoven  8  tabid  Vfilh  iHe  title-page  as  just 
given,  waiting  for  transmission  to  the  First 
Consul  at  Paris.  But  the  news  of  Napoleon*s 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  reached  Bee- 
thoven; his  fiftith  in  his  hero  was  at  once  de- 
stroyed, and  he  tore  off  the  title  in  a  rage.  The 
cover  of  the  MS.  now  in  the  Library  of  the 
'Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde*  at  Vienna — a 
curious  medley  of  ink  and  pencil — stands  as  given 
on  paffe  183  of  this  work,  and  thus  appears  to 
have  oeen  an  intermediate  form  between  the 
original  and  the  present  title.  But  this  point 
has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

If  we  might  venture  to  assume  that  Beethoven 
weighed  hu  words  as  carefully  as  he  did  his 
notes,  we  might  infer  from  the  word  '  sowenire* 
in  the  final  title  that  to  him  Napoleon,  by  be- 
coming Emperor,  had  ceased  to  be  a  'hero*  or  a 
'  great  man   as  much  as  if  he  were  actually  dead. 

The  wcHrk  is  in  4  movements: — (i)  Allegro 
con  brio,  £b.  (2)  Marciafunebre.  Adagio  assai, 
C  minor.  (3)  Scherzo  and  Trio.  Allegro  vivace, 
£b.  (4)  Finale.  Allegro  molto ;  interrupted  by 
a  Poco  Andante,  and  ending  in  a  Presto.  Eb. 

Under  Bastikn  the  curious  coincidence  between 
the  subject  of  the  ist  movement  and  that  of  an 
early  overture  of  Mozart's  has  been  pointed  out. 
This  movement  may  be  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte ; 
it  is  certainly  one  of  Beethoven  himself.  The 
Coda  forms  an  epoch  in  composition. 

The  subject  of  the  Scherzo  is  said  by  Marx 
(L.  V.  B.  Leben  &  Schaffen  i.  273)  to  be  a  Volks- 
Hed,  beginning  as  follows : — 


ond  «MtclidMT«gtinU(tor  I«l-tr    rw  • 

But  this  requires  confirmation.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Beethoven  used  the  Austrian 
VoUulieder  as  themes  ofbener  than  is  ordinarily 
suspected  ;  but  this  one  at  least  has  not  yet  been 
identified  with  certainty. 

The  Finale  is  a  set  of  variations,  the  theme  of 
which,  whether  a  Volkslied  or  not,  was  a  singular 
fiftvourite  with  Beethoven.  He  has  used  it  4 
XamM,  in  the  following  order  : — (i)  in  the  finale 


of  Prometheus  (i  I 

(3)  as  theme  of  1 

for  Piano  solo  ( 

Symphony.      Th" 

been  often  chall< 

be  definitely  asce 

which  interrupts 

all  the  latter  mi^ 

is  at  once  solemn  enough  and  celestial  enough  to 

stand  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  hero  even  as  great 

as  the  one  portrayed  in  the  first  movement. 

The  Symphony  was  purchased  by  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz. There  is  an  interesting  story  of  its  having 
been  played  three  times  in  one  evening  by  the 
Prince's  band,  to  satisfy  the  enthusiasm  of  P^nce 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  passing  through 
Vienna  in  strict  incognito;  but  the  first  known  per- 
formance (semi-private)  was  in  Dec.  1804,  when  it 
was  preceded  by  the  previous  2  Symphonies  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor.  The  first 
public  performance  was  at  the  Theatre  '  an  der 
Wien'  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7,  1805,  at  a 
concert  of  Clement*s,  where  it  was  announced  aa 
in  D|,  and  was  conducted  by  Beethoven.  Czemy 
remembered  that  at  tiiis  performance  some  one 
in  the  gallery  called  out '  I*d  give  a  kreutzer,  if 
it  were  over.*  In  England  it  was  played  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  the  2nd  concert  of  the 
2nd  year — Feb.  28,  18 14 — and  is  announced  aa 
'containing  the  Funeral  March.'  In  France  it 
was  the  opening  work  of  the  first  concert  of  the 
Soci^t^  des  Concerts  (Conservatoire),  March  9, 
1828.  It  was  published  by  Simrock  of  Bonn,  the 
publisher  of  the  first  4  Symphonies,  Oct.  29, 
1806. 

The  unusual  length  of  the  Eroica  Is  admitted 
by  Beethoven  himself  in  a  memorandum  prefixed 
to  the  original  edition,  in  which  he  requests  that 
it  may  be  placed  nearer  the  beginning  than  the 
end  cf  the  Programme — say  after  an  Overture, 
an  Air,  and  a  Concerto^se  that  it  may  produce 
its  proper  and  intended  efiect  on  the  audience 
before  they  become  wearied.  He  has  also  given 
a  notice  as  to  the  3rd  horn  part,  a  very  unusual 
condescension  on  his  part.  [G.] 

ERTMANN,  the  Babonbss.  This  lady,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Dorothea  Cadlia  Graumann,  of 
Ofienbach  near  Frankfort,  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  an  intimate  friend  of  Beet£oven*s,  and  one  of 
the  moM  competent  interpreters  of  his  pianoforte 
music  during  his  lifetime.  She  passed  many 
years  in  Vienna.  We  hear  of  her  there  from 
Eeichardt^  in  Feb.  1809,  when  her  husband  was 
major  of  the  '  Hoch-und-deutschmeister'  infantry 
regiment.  Beichardt  met  her  at  her  sister*s,  Mme. 
Franke*s,  and  at  ZmeskalVs,  and  heard  her  play 
the  Fantasia  in  C|  minor  (op.  27,  no.  2)  and  a 
Quartet  (perhaps  an  arrangement  of  the  Quintet, 
op.  16) ;  and  his  description  implies  that  she  had 
both  great  power  and  great  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  beautiful  singing  tone.  On  the 
second  occasion  dementi  was  present,  and  was 
so  far  surprised  out  of  his  usual  taciturnity  as  to 
exclaim  more  than  once  'Elle  joue  en  grand 

BeethoTflD  iMch  doD  Bchndwonfeo  adnar  ZaitginoMea.' 
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maitre.*  The  Trio  in  D  (op.  70)  and  the  Sonata 
in  £  (op.  90)  were  also  pieces  of  hen ;  and  her 
playing  of  the  Largo  in  the  former  and  the  2nd 
movement  in  the  latter  are  spoken  of  by  Sohind- 
ler  as  marvels  of  expression  in  diiferent  directions 
(i.  341).  In  1820  she  was  still  in  Vienna,  and 
we  have  another  report  of  her  from  W.  E.  MUUer, 
of  Bremen,'  who  met  her  at  the  house  of  Gay- 
mtiller,  witii  four  other  ladies,  all  good  players, 
but  whom,  in  his  opinion,  she  far  surpassed,  not 
so  much  in  execution  as  in  her  rendering  of  the 
intention  and  character  of  the  music,  and  in 
£EUicy  and  expression.  Between  these  two  dates 
she  had  had  lessons  from  Beethoven,  and  had 
become  very  intimate  with  him.  He  visited  the 
Ertmanns  in  the  evenings,  and  she  would  play  to 
him,  while  he  made  hinuelf  thoroughly  at  home.' 
'Meine  liebe  werthe  Dorothea  CacUia*  is  the 
beginning  of  the  only  letter  from  him  to  her  yet 
published,  in  which  he  conveys  to  her  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  noble  and  imaginative  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  10 1,  which  bears  her  name.  During  the 
Ertmanns*  stay  in  Vienna  she  lost  a  child.  Bee- 
thoven at  first  discontinued  his  visits,  but  at 
length  asked  her  to  call  on  him,  and  saying  '  we 
will  talk  in  music/  played  to  her  for  more  than 
an  hour,  *  in  which  he  said  everything ;  and  at 
length  even  gave  me  comfort.* ' 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  Mme.  von  Ertmann, 
after  having  been  thus  intimate  with  one  great 
composer,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  another. 
Bather  more  than  four  years  after  Beethoven's 
death  the  regiment  moved  from  Vienna  to 
Milan,  and  General  Ertmann  became  command- 
ant; and  there,  in  July  1831,  she  received  a 
visit  from  Mendelssohn,  then  on  his  return  from 
Bome.  The  account  may  be  read  in  Mendels- 
sohn's own  delightful  language  in  his  'Reise- 
luiefe.'  *  She  played  him  Uie  Of  minor  Fantasia 
and  the  Sonata  in  D  minor  (op.  31,  no.  2),  and 
his  verdict  is  quite  in  accordance  with  those  we 
have  already  heard.  '  She  plays  the  Beethoven 
things  very  beautifully,  although  it  is  so  long 
since  she  studied  them:  true,  she  often  forces 
the  expression  a  little,  now  retarding,  and  then 
again  hurrying;  but  certain  pieces  she  plays 
splendidlv,  and  I  think  I  have  learnt  something 
from  her. 

In  1844  Mme.  Ertmann  was  again  living  in 
Vienna,  where  Moscheles  met  her,  and  induced 
her  to  play  him  the  Of  minor  Fantasia  (ii.  123). 
She  <Ued  there  in  1848,  about  70  years  old.     [G.] 

ESOUDIER,  Mabib,  bom  June  29,  181 9, 
and  L£on;  bom  Sept.  17, 1821,  at  Castelnaudary, 
two  brothers  £unous  as  lUUrcUeura  on  music. 
They  were  the  founders  of  '  La  France  musicale* 
(1838),  a  weekly  musical  periodical,  and  joint 
authors  of  *  l^tudes  bipgraphiques  sur  les  chanteurs 
contemporains*  (Paris,  Tessier,  1840);  *Bossini 
sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres'  (Paris  1854) ;  and  '  Vie 
....  des  cantatrices  cel^bres,*  etc.  (Paris  1856), 
which  contains  a  life  of  Paganini.  Their 
'Dictionnaire  de  musique*  (5th  ed.,  1872)  is  a 
compact  but  very  unequal  work,  many  artides  in 

rNolU.  'BoeUioreQ  uach  deu  bcbUdwxuigea  seliiar  ZelttenotMo,* 
^.  p.  IS«. 

iQQdolitotin's  Utten.  Jolj  U  VSL        »  Ibid.        «  IbfaL 
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which  are  admirable,  while  others  can  be  of  no 
interest  to  any  one.  [M.C.C.] 

ESLAVA,  Miguel  Hilabion,  distinguished 
Spanish  musician,  bom  Oct.  21,  1807,  near  Pam- 
peluna,  where  he  was  cathedral  chorister.  In 
1824  he  was  appointed  violinist  in  the  cathedral 
at  Pampeluna,  and  in  1828  chapel-master  of  that 
at  Ossuna.  Here  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
took  priest*s  orders  when  chapel-master  at  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Seville  (1832).  In  1841 
he  produced  at  Cadiz  his  first  opera,  *  11  Solitario,' 
speedily  followed  by  *  La  Tregua  di  Ptolemaide' 
and  *  Pedro  el  Gru^.*  which  were  successfully 
performed  in  several  Spanish  towns.  In  1844  he 
waa  i4>pointed  chapel-master  to  Queen  Isabella. 
He  has  composed  over  140  pieces  of  church 
music,  including  masses,  motets,  psalms,  etc. 
The  work  by  which  he  will  live  is  his  '  lira 
sacro-hispafia'  (Madrid,  Salazar,  1869,  10  vols.)* 
a  collection  of  Spanish  diurch  music  of  the  i6th- 
19th  centuries,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the 
composers.  Some  of  his  organ  music  appears  in 
another  collection,  his  *Museo  oi^ganico  eepaftol* 
(Madrid).  His  *Metodo  de  Solfeo'  (1846)  has 
been  adopted  throughout  Spain.  His  'Eecuela 
de  armonia  y  composicion,*  in  3  parts,  harmony, 
composition,  and  melody,  the  fruits  of  many 
years'  labour,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  186 1  (2nd 
ed.).  He  also  edited  the  *Gaceta  musical  de 
Madrid,'  a  periodical  of  considerable  interest. 
Eslava  died  July  23,  1878. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  'lira 
sacro-hispafia' : — 


VOL.  I  aetb  eenU). 
Bamot.  Ave  ReffUuL    4  4TOoet. 

Do.  Magnifloat.  4. 
Anoa.  Domine  Jesa.   ^ 
rerlD,  A.  Sanctoa.   4. 

Do.  Beoadlotiu.  a 

Do.AffDai.  4. 

Do.    Do.      A. 

Do.  AsoendensOhrtftin.   0. 
Fefialoia,  F.  eaneto  Mater.   4. 

Do.  Tribularer  si  nesdnun.   4. 

Do.  lo  paMione  podtua.   4. 

Do.  Memorare,  pUMtma.  4. 

Do.  Vena  Mt  in  laetum.  4. 

Do.  Precor  to.  DomiDe.   i. 
Blbora,  B.  M acnlfleat.  4. 

Do.  Virgo  prudenttaaliiia.   OL 

Do.  Bex  autem  Darid.   B. 
Torrentai,  A.  Do,  Magnlfloat.   4. 

Do.  Hortoi  oondoaua.   4. 

Do.  Inter  TMtibulum.  4. 

Do.  Kxandlat  Dominoi.   4. 
Morale^  Oil.  KmeDdemua.  OL 

Do.  O  voa  omnes.   4. 

Do.  Verbom  Inlqaom.  fi. 

Do.  O  crux  are.   fi. 

Do.  LamenuiMtiir  Jacob.   (L 

Do.  Kyrle;  Christe:  Gloria.    4. 
Esoobedo,  B.  Immutemur.   4. 

Do.  Bzurge.   4. 

Do.  Errarl  dcai  otIi.   4. 
Fernanda!.  P.  Dlspertit.  dedlt.   4. 

Do.  Ben  mihi  Domine.   4. 
Betnal.  A.  Are  Mnctlsiimum. 
Bobledo,  II.  Domine  Jeeu.   4. 

Do.  Aegem  ctd  omnia.   4. 

Do.  Magna  opera.   4  *  ft. 

Do.  Bumens  Iliad  are.   4. 
VOL.  I,  Pt.  2  a»th  oenty. 
Tletoria,  J.  L.  de.  Mam,  'ATenarU 
ttella.'  4tolo. 

Do.  Vere  langoorafc 

Do.  O  Domine. 

Do,  Jesa  doldt  memorla. 

Do.  O  quam  ^riorain. 

Do.  Laudate. 

Do.  Requiem  mao,  'd  eanto 
llano.' 


Guerrero.  F.  FaatoMC  ItaWlMwf . 
2. 4. 5,6. 

Do.  Do. leo. JoaiUNB.  4* a 

Do.  Ave  Virgo,  a 

Do.  Trahe  me  post.   B. 

Do.  Maai, '  Simile  eat  ragsam.'  4. 
Nararro.  J.  M.  Lauda  Jenaalem.  4. 

Do.  Id  exlta  UraeL   4. 

Do.  Magnlfloat  Imi  tonL   C 

Da       Do.       Ml  tonL   C 

Do.       Do.       SrltooL    4. 
OaiteUo,'D.  del.  Quia  ttte  eog- 
noTlt.  6. 

DaOaltitudo.   B. 
Las  Infantas.  F.  da.  VtaOoiM  Fa*- 

chaU.   6. 
Oamargo,  M.  0.  DeCmsor  alma 

Hlspanak    fi. 
Ortlc  D.  I'tereat  diet.  & 
Periabez.  P.  Maria  Tino.   a 
VOL.  U  OTU)  oentjL 
Comet,J.B.HodleiiobiiL   B. 
Lobo,  A.  Versa  est.  C. 

Do.  Credo  quod  Bedeopcor.  4. 

Do.  Vivo  ego.   4. 

Do.  Ave  Maria.   «. 
Heredia.  A.  xle,  Magnlfloat  ^aperl 

toDoe).  4. 
Ta&Jla,  P.  Qui  Laiarom.  5  *  fL 
Romero,  M.  Libera  me.   & 
Veana.  M.  VOlanelco  ABturkao.  I. 
Vlvenoo,  8.  O  Domine.    Ei. 
Vargas,  U.  do.  Magnificat,   a 
Baban.  0.  Voce  me*,   a 
Juarez.  A.  VulnerasU  oor  BaoMi. 

Do.  Dnm  sacrum  pignnk 
Caseda.  D.  Mass.   a 

VOL.  n.  PL  1  aTth  oentA 
Pontac,  D.  Mass. '  In  exHu  Israel.' 4. 
Patino.  C.  Maia,  *  In  devotiooe.'  K. 
tsalazar.  0.  Bel  mlhl.   4(1x00. 

Do.  O  Bex  glurlaa.  8L00I0 

Do.  Qu«  est  Ista.     6   Do. 

Do.  Vidl  ipedoMun.  6   Do. 

Do.  FaneU  Maria,  ft   Do. 

Do.  Natirltait  tua.   A    Do. 

Do.  Hater  D«L        0  Do. 
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4)rtdb.  LamentAtlo.   11 
Muntomajor.T.  d^Baqntomman 

Paroo,  a.  O  TM  omnM.  4. 

VOL  m  ONh  oeot). 
ltrmva).J.  <feT.]I.FArcetnthl.   8. 
t>adaao,I>aD,daa.doD,don.   IL 
1  KtMaU.  P.  Aodhe.  unhrtnL   IS. 
^*Ufl.  F.  ToU  palchra.   & 
Cabrera.  W.  V.  Syrte  uid  Gloria.  8. 
lUildan.  J.  P.  Bepulto  Domlne.   4. 
tvtivan.  N.  Splrltm  mang.   & 
Paez.  J.  J«Mi  Bedemplor.   4. 
MneiaK.  D.  O  voa  onmet.    & 

Po.  Ductus  ant  Jaana.  4. 

Do.  Dicebat  Jeioa.  i. 

Do.  Brant  i%iia.   4. 

Do.  Oan  aadliMC  JeaniMa.  4. 

Do.  Vox  clamaatla.   8. 
rtapda,  J.  da.  Kirla  and  Gloria.  4. 
ticara^A.  Voa  Maenlonim  Judkas.  4. 

Do.  Soni  quos  tuna.   4. 
Jtttk,  B.  DUezI  quonlain.   4. 
P«aBtaa.P.  BaatoBiir.   la 
Solar,  r.  A.  Introito  and  ofltetorta 

dedifitntot.   8. 
Aaoo.  Ccoe  aaeardoiL   & 

▼OL.  ni.  Pt.3  OSCb  WAX 
Bebra.  J.  d^  Bequlam  mua,    8 

MrlDffsj. 
BIpa.  A.  Mam     S  (ftriats  and 


Prleto.  J.    Sahra  ngtm,  4  ^tr., 

trump.,  orvan). 
Cuallar.  B.  Laada  Slon.   S. 
ModUssIimm.  a.  fiaocta  at  Immacu- 

lau  TlrglDttas.   8. 
Poni.J.  Latrida.*OJUdra.'  8. 
Cabo.  F.  J.  Hemanto  Domlna.   7. 

VOL.  IV.  PL  S  OMheantJ. 
Eilava.  H.  Ta  Deum.   4. 
Do.  O  tacrum  coorhrlimi.   4, 
Do.  Bona  P«itor.    4. 
Do.  O  lalatarb  boatia.   8. 
Do.  Baqolem  maM.   8(orcbjL 
Do.  Farce  mlbL   8. 
Do.  Tedat  anlaaam.   t. 
Do.  Ubarame.   8. 

VOL.  V  OMh  oantjL 
Ladaama.   N.    Btebat   matar   (U 

Tcran).   8. 
ADdravi,Fr.  Monedlmlttii.   4. 
Do.  balve  Begina.   6  (orcb.X 
Ladaana.  X.  B.  Prindpea  pRtaiBcntl. 

4(orcb0u 
Bros.  J.  Banadletui.  4(orch.X 


Do.  SUbat  Hater  («  verMi). 
(oifan). 
UdoB,  J.  AvamarlB  Stella.  4  and  8. 

VOL.  IV  0Mb  eent.X 
Oaraia.  F.  J.  LaaaaotetkML  8  (orebj. 

Do. Do.    7(oreb0. 
Aruax.  P.  Ad  te  lararl.   4(*olos). 
Do.lAadMa.    6  (vloL  and  uom- 
petaju 
DoTavOe.  V.  MMrara.   4  (wind). 
SeeaaiUa.  T.  Dafeasor  almas  Hla- 

Do.  Pttoca  Ungua.  Z 


VOL.  V.Pt.  a  a»0»  cento. 
Perat  j  AlTarex.  J.  Falra  Begina.  8. 

Do.  O  Sahitarla.   Bar.  lolo. 
Kuqalda.  a  J.  Bona  pastor.   Bais 
solo. 

Do.  Oiahiterla.   8. 
Hetou.  V.  O  quunfaun  Boails.   4. 

Do.  Kcoepuils.   & 

Do  Oialutaris.   S. 
Olieta.  D.  Salva  Begina.   B. 
Garcia.  ILAfa  maris  Stella.   4. 
Pridanoa.  B.  O  quam  suarls.   4. 
Caballero.  M.  F.  Are  maris  Stella.  4. 
Calonora.B.0.  LaudaSlon.   1. 

Do.  Vera  languorai.   4. 
APPKKDIX. 
fiaoanma.  F.  Bymn.  Ecripto  snnL 

8^8.8,4.8. 
Doraffle.]LMacnlfleat.  i; 
Duron,  B.  Fiagmenu. 

LM.C.C.] 

ESSF«Tl>  HuFBiOH,  bom  ftt  Mannbeim  i8i8, 
app<Hnted  ooncert-meister  1838,  and  then  musical 
director  in  the  ooart-theatre  at  Mannheim ;  was 
for  some  years  conductor  of  the  '  liedertafel  *  at 
Hayence,  and  in  1847  succeeded  O.  Nicoliu  as 
Capellmeister  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna, 
where  he  was  honoured  as  an  artist  and  bebved 
as  a  man.  In  November  1869,  shortly  after 
becoming  art-member  of  the  board  of  direction 
of  the  Opera,  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to 
resign,  and  retired  on  a  considerable  pension 
to  &d2buig,  where  he  died  June  3,  187a.  The 
Emperor  honoured  his  memory  by  granting 
an  annuity  to  his  widow  and  two  young  chil- 
dren. Esser's  character  was  elevated,  refined, 
and  singularlv  free  from  pretension,  and  his 
compositions  bear  the  same  stamp,  especially 
his  melodious  and  thoughtful  4-part  songs  for 
men's  voices.  As  a  conductor  he  was  admirable 
— conscientious,  inde&tigable,  and  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  his  orchestra,  by  whom  he  was 
adored.  Warner  showed  his  appreciation  by 
entrusting  Imn  with  the  arrangement  of  his 
'Meisternnger*  for  the  piano.  Esser  was  the 
first  to  discOTn  the  merit  of  Hans  Richter,  whom, 
while  a  member  of  his  band,  he  recommended  to 
Wagner  as  a  copyist  and  arranger,  and  who 
ultimately  justified  the  choice  by  succeeding 
Esser  at  the  Opera  in  May  1875. 

Am  a  composer  Esser  was  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful. His  works  contain  scarcely  a  common- 
place thought,  and  much  earnest  feeling,  well 
and  naturJly  expressed.  The  stage  was  not  his 
forte^  and  though  three  of  his  operas  were  pro- 


duced—'Silas*  (Mannheim,  1839),  'Rfquiqui* 
(Aix-la-Chapelle,  43),  and  'Die  beiden  Prinzen' 
(Munich,  44) — th^  have  not  kept  the  boards. 
His  compositions  for  the  voice  are  numerous 
and  beautiful—some  40  books  of  Lieder,  a  of 
duets,  4  of  choruses  for  men*s  voices,  and  2  for 
mixed  ditto,  etc. — and  these  are  still  great 
favourites.  His  symphonies  (Op.  44,  79)  and 
Suites  (Op.  70,  75),  and  orchestral  arrangements 
of  Bach*s  organ  works  (Passacaglia,  Toccata  in 
F),  perform^  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Vienna,  are  pubUshed  by  Schott,  and  a  string- 
quartet  (Op.  5)  by  Simrock.  [C. F.P.] 

ESTE,  EAST,  or  EASTE  (as  he  variously 
spelled  his  name),  Michael,  Mus.  Bac.,  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  a  son  of  Thomas  Este,  the 
noted  music  printer.  He  first  appeared  in  print  as 
a  composer,  m  'The  Triumphesof  Oriana,*  1601, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  madrigal,  'Hence, 
stars,  too  dim  of  light.'  In  1604  he  published  a 
set  of  Madrigals,  which  was  followed  in  1606  by 
a  second  set,  the  preface  to  which  is  dated  'From 
Ely  House  in  Holbome,'  whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  then  a  retainer  of  Lady 
Hatton,  the  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
In  1 610  he  published  a  third  set  of  Madrigals. 
Between  that  date  and  16 18,  when  he  published 
a  set  of  Madrigals,  Anthems  &c.,  and  a  set  of 
three-part  songs,  he  had  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree  and  become  Master  of  the  Choristers  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  In  1624  he  published  a 
set  of  Anthems,  from  the  dedication  of  which  to 
'  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,'  we  leam  that  that  prelate  some 
time  before,  on  hearing  one  of  Este's  motets,  had 
voluntarily  settled  an  annuity  on  its  composer, 
personally  a  stranger  to  him.  Este's  last  publi- 
cation was  a  set  of  Duos  and  Fancies  for  Viols, 
which  appeared  in  1638,  and  was  many  years 
afterwards  re-issued  by  John  Playford  with  a 
new  undated  title-page.  One  of  the  3-part  mad- 
rigals in  Este's  second  set, '  How  merxily  we  live,' 
retained  its  popularity  down  toour  days.  [W.H  JI.] 

ESTE,  EST,  or  EAST  (as  the  name  was 
variously  spelled),  Thohas,  was  (having  regard 
to  the  number  of  works  printed  by  him)  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  early  music  typographers 
and  publishers.  He  was  probably  bom  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  first  work  prilited  by  him  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  was  Byrd's  'Psalmes,  Sonets  and 
Songs  of  sadnes  and  pietie,'  which  appeared  in 
1588,  he  then  'dweUing  by  Paules  Wharf/  and 
describing  himself  as  *  the  Assigne  of  W.  Bvrd ' ; 
i.  e.  assignee  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  latter 
for  the  sole  printing  of  music  and  ruled  musio 
paper.  In  the  following  year  Este  removed  to 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  published  at  thec^m 
of  the  Black  Horse.  In  159a  he  edited  *Ttxe 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  their  wonted  tunes, 
in  four  parts.'  The  composers  employed  by  him 
to  harmonise  the  tunes  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  d&y,  being  ten  in  number, 
viz:  Richard  Alison,  £.  Blancks,  Michael  Ca- 
vendish, William  Cobbold,  John  Dowland,  John 
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Farmer,  Giles  FamftW,  Edmund  Hooper,  Edmund 
Johnson  and  Greorge  Kirbye.  Two  other  editions 
of  the  work  app^ured  in  1594  and  1604.  This 
collection  was  ibe  first  in  which  some  of  the  tunes 
were  called  by  distinctive  names — 'Glassenburie,* 
•  Kentish/  and  '  Cheshire.'  Este  was  a  member 
of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  to  which  in  1604 
he  gave  a  piece  of  plate  of  31  oz.  weight  to  be 
excused  from  serving  some  office  of  the  Company. 
In  the  early  part  of  1609  he  described  himself  on 
the  title-pages  of  his  productions  as  '  Thomas  Este 
alias  Snodham,'  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  ever  after  used  the  latter  name  only.  In 
1600  he  described  himself  as  'The  Assigne  of 
Thomas  Morley/  and  in  1609  as  'The  Assigne  of 
William  Barley/  having  acquired  the  interest  in 
the  patent  granted  to  Morley  in  1598  and  by  him 
assigned,  or  perhaps  only  licensed,  to  Barley.  The 
latest  work  known  to  have  been  printed  by  Este 
appeared  in  1624,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.  His  widow,  Lucretia  Este, 
died  in  1 63 1,  having  bequeathed  jSao  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  plate  to  ^  presented  to  the  Stationers* 
Company.  The  most  important  works  printed 
and  published  by  Este  were — 

Is.  1»4. 
BCMad- 
Orlana, 
ts.  1«U: 

PriT&ta 
'lAyres, 
lt).ieM; 
Suslcke. 
for  Con- 
•  SMnd 
omkini's 
•drIfAli. 
s.  161S: 
nreelkes' 
Ml  leooi 

Ad  1609; 


Adson'i  Courtlj  Maaqi 
IQZl:  Attey'i  Ayres,  It 
lOD'i  Madrlg&K  1904 
BtAI'i  Pk&ImM,  Soneu  i 
1W8,  Songet  of  luiulq 
1.V9,  CAotiODM  Bftcne, 
laoi,  QraduAllA.  1607  an 
Pialmet,  Bongi  and  Son 
Campion's  Ayres.  1610 
Crooe'B  Musloa  Sacra.  N 
Uihad.1608;  Danyel'iS 
Dowland's  Second  Book 
1600;  Mkfaael  Eite'i  Is 
Bth.  and  6th  SeU  of 
Anthams.  etc.,  ieOA-16! 
IxMOo's  Ayres,  160B{  Or 
bons's  Madrisals,  1612 ;  J< 
Book  of  AyrM.  1601  ;Kii 
rlgals.  1M7;  Maynard's 
dersofth«  World.  ISIl. 

The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  was  published  in  score 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  in  1 844,  edited 
with  a  PrefSace.  by  Dr.  Rimbault.        [W.H.  H.] 

ESTE,  in  N.  E.  Italy,  between  Padua  and  Bo- 
yigo.  Two  musical  academies — '  Degli  Eocitati' 
and  'Degli  Atestini* — were  established  in  Este 
in  1575.  The  family  of  the  Este,  always  liberal 
patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  encouraged  especially  the 
revival  of  music.  Francesco  Patrizzi,  a  professor 
in  the  latter  of  these  two  academies  (bom  1530 — 
died  1590),  in  dedicating  one  of  his  works  to  Lu- 
crezia  d'Este,  daughter  of  Ercole  II,  the  reigning 
Duke,  ascribes  the  revival  of  music  in  Itidy  to 
the  House  of  Este,  because  Guide  d*  Arezzo  was  a 
native  of  Pomposa  in  their  dominions,  and  because 
such  fiunous  musicians  as  Fogliano,  Giusquino 
(Josquin),  Adriano,  and  Cipriano,  firet  found  fih- 
Tour  and  support  from  the  dukes  of  Este.  [C.M.P.] 

ESTHER.  Handel's  first  English  oratorio; 
words  by  S.  Humphreys,  founds  on  Racine*s 
Esther.  Written  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
paid  Handel  jSiooo  for  it»  and  first  performed  at 
Cannons  Aug.  29,  1720.  Performed  again,  in 
action,  under  Bernard  Gates — in  private  Feb.  23, 
1732,  and  in  public  at  the  King*s  Theatre,  Hay- 
market,  May  2,32,  vrith '  additions*  not  specified. 
It  was  occasionidly  performed  up  to  1757  (when 
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'Myhoart  is  mditing'  and  'Zaddc  the  Priest* 
were  interpolated,  into  the  performance),  and  then 
lay  on  the  shelf  till  Nov.  6,  1875,  "^^^  i*  '•^»» 
revived  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  The  overture 
was  for  long  played  annually  at  the  'Feetivshl  ' 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Qergy '  at  St.  PaulV 

ESTWICK,  Rev.  Sampson,  B.D.,  bom  1657, 
was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Bojral 
imder  Captain  Henry  Cooke.  Upon  quitting  the 
chapel  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  went  to 
Oxford,  took  holy  orders  and  became  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Christ  Church.  In  1692  he  was 
appointed  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paulas.  On  Nor. 
27,  1696,  he  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
'upon  occasion  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Lovers  of  Musick  on  St.  Csedlia's  day/  a  sermon 
upon  '  The  Usefulness  of  Church  Musick,*  which 
was  printed  in  the  following  year.  In  1 70 1  he  was 
appointed  vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopegate,  which 
he  resigned  in  1 7 1 2  for  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael, 
Queenhithe.  Estwick  composed  several  odes  for 
performance  at  the  Acts  at  Oxford,  and  other 
pieces  still  in  MS.  He  died  Feb.  1 739.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ETOILE  DU  NORD,  L*,  opera  in  3  acts,  jwin- 
dpal  characters  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer,  oomprisinff 
many  numbers  frx>m  his  '  Feldlager  in  Schleeien/ 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Feb.  16,  1854 ; 
and  in  England,  as  La  Stella  del  Nord,  at  Covent 
Garden,  July  19, 1855, 

iSTUDES,  studies,  exercises,  sonatas,  caprices, 
lessons.  The  large  number  of  works  extant  under 
these  heads  for  pianoforte,  violin,  violoncello,  and 
in  sundry  instances  for  other  orchestral  instru- 
ments, are  in  a  large  measure  mere  siroplements 
to  the  respective  instruction-books.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds — pieces  contrived  with 
a  view  to  aid  the  student  in  mastering  special 
mechanical  diificultiee  pertaining  to  the  technical 
treatment  of  his  instrument,  like  the  excdlent 
pianoforte  Etudes  of  Clementi  and  Cramer ;  and 
pieces  wherein,  over  and  above  such  an  executive 
purpose,  which  is  never  lost  sight  of,  some 
characteristic  musical  sentiment,  poetical  scene, 
or  dramatic  situation  susceptible  of  musical  in- 
terpretation or  comment  is  depicted,  as  in  certain 
of  Moscheles'  'Characteristische  Studien,*  or  the 
Etudes  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  or  Alkan. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  rlnnnm  of 
etudes  closely  resembles  the  difference  recognised 
by  painters  between  a  tentative  sketch  for  a 
figure,  a  group,  or  a  landscape,  which  aims  at 
rendering  some  poetical  idea  whilst  attending 
particularlv  to  the  mechanical  difficulties  accru- 
mg  fix>m  Uie  task  in  hand,  and  a  mere  drawing 
after  casts  or  from  life  with  a  view  to  practioe 
and  the  attainment  of  manipulative  fiunlity. 

An  4ttuie  proper,  be  it  only  a  mechanical  ex- 
ercise or  a  chaxthcteristic  piece,  is  dintinguished 
from  all  other  musical  forms  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
invariably  evolved  from  a  single  phrase  or  moHf, 
be  it  of  a  harmonic  or  melodious  character,  upon 
which  the  changes  are  rung.  Thus  many  of  Bach*s 
Preludes  in  the '  wohltemperirte  Clavier,*  and  the 
like,  could  be  called  ^udes  without  a  misnomer. 
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ETUDES. 

The  most  valoable  etudes  for  the  pianoforte 
are  the  foUowing : — 

I.    Classical  Sohool. 

BACH.  I  f^AiTglf, 

InrantloM-*  dmz  el  *  trotalOO  Btodee. 

'*'%LIlimiTL  I  MOflOOTLM. 

Ondu  ad  PftmMMun.    TrUvOm.^  ^if*^  ^'^    2* 

e(  ezerdMi  dau  tons  lei  toot.       MciieBtiMlen.op.W. 

Toooatatafib.  I 

n.    Modern  Sohool. 

CHOPIN. 
IScnodeeXtadea.   Op.lOi 
ISKtndet.   OpwS. 
TrobEtodee. 
MPrelitdee. 

BOf  mtaoi; 

HENBEIT.  WEtndM.*'*^' 

SS£S::^0^*'  WOr«de.Etod.c 

nStndeedeMloD.  Op.6.  Etude  pour  1»  main itacha. 

THALBBBO.  •       «     i*     ..     drolte. 

n    lei  deoz  malu. 

,     BUBIHBTXUr. 

feXtodei. 
Zwel  Xtodeo. 

Besides  these  there  exists  an  enormous  number 
of  etudes  with  comparatively  little  educational 
and  less  artistic  value,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
written  to  the  order  of  publishers,  from  whose 
shops  they  find  their  way  to  the  schoolrooms  and 
salons  of  amateurs ;  such  are  those  by  Czemy, 
Steibelt,  Hummel,  Kessler,  Bertini,  Mayer, 
Bohler,  Schulhof,  Ravina,  etc.  [E.D.] 

Of  Etudes  for  the  Violin,  the  following  four 
works  are  considered  as  indispensable  for  the 
formation  of  a  good  technique  and  correct  style, 
by  the  masters  of  all  schools  of  violin-playing : — 

fi.  Kreutzer,  40  Etudes  or  Caprices. 

florillo,  Etude  de  Violon,  fbrmant  56  caprices. 

P.  Bode,  Vingt-quatre  Caprices. 

K.  Paguiini,  34  Caprices*  op.  i. 
to  which  may  be  added  Gavini^*  *  Yingtquatre 
matinees.* 

Of  more  modem  ^tudei^  those  of  Dont,  Ferd. 
David,  Alard,  and  Wieniawsky,  are  amongst  the 
most  valuable.  The  violin -schools  of  Spohr, 
Bies,  and  others,  also  contain  a  great  many  use- 
ful dtudes.  Some  movements  from  Bach*s  Solo 
Sonatas,  such  as  the  well-known  Preliuis  in  E 
major,  &I1  under  the  same  category.  [B*I>0 

EULENSTEIN,  Charles,  was  bom  in  i8oa 
at  HeUbronn,  in  Wurtembeig.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  taidesman ;  but  nothing  could  deter 
the  son  from  following  his  strong  predilection 
for  musia  After  enduring  all  sorts  of  privations 
and  ill-success,  he  appeared  in  London  in  1827, 
and  produced  extremely  beautiful  effects  by  per- 
forming on  sixteen  Jew's-harps,  having  for  many 
years  cultivated  this  instrument  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  [Jew's-harp.]  The  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Gtn^ion  induced  him  to  return  in 
1828 ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  iron  Jew*s-harp 
had  80  injured  his  teeth  that  he  could  not  play 
without  pain,  and  he  therefore  applied  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  guitar.  At  length  a 
dentist  contrived  a  glutinous  covering  for  the 
teeth,  which  enabled  him  to  play  his  «lew*s-harp 
again.  He  was  very  suooessnil  in  Sootland,  and 
thence  went  to  Bath,  to  establish  himself  as  I 
teacher  of  the  guitar,  nonoertina,  and  the  German  ' 
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language.  After  remaining  there  a  considerable 
time  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  is  now  (1878) 
living  at  Glinzbnig,  near  Ulm.  [V.deP.] 


EUPHONIUM.  A  name  given  to  the  bass 
instrunient  of  tiie  Saxhorn  fiunily,  usually  tuned 
in  Bb  or  0.  It  only  differs  from  the  barytone 
Saxhorn  in  the  larger  diameter  of  its  bore,  which 
thus  produces  a  louder  and  somewhat  de^>er 
quality  of  tone.  It  is  usually  furnished  with 
four  valves,  sometimes  even  with  five,  the  first 
three  worked  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  severally  depres8in£^  Uie  pitch  by  a  semitone, 
a  tone,  and  a  minor  third;  the  fourth  by  the 
left  hand  applied  to  a  different  part  of  the 
instrument,  and  lowering  the  pitch  by  two  tones 
and  a  semitone. 

From  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Serpent  and 
Ophicleide,  the  Euphonium  is  becoming  the  chief 
representative  of  the  eight-foot  octave  among 
the  brass  instruments;  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  notes  attainable  on  the  French  horn  in 
that  register.  In  quality  it  is  however  leas 
sympathetic  than  its  forerunners,  and  lees  able  to 
blend  with  the  stringed  instruments.  It  there- 
fore serves  chiefly  as  a  solo  instrument,  in 
which  capacity  it  affords  considerable  suppo^ 
to  the  brass  or  military  band.  It  possesses  the 
usual  hamionic  series  of  open  notes.  Its  com- 
pass is  to  a  considerable  degree  dependent  on 
the  lip  of  the  individual  player.  The  funda- 
mental note  is  obviously  C  or  Bb  according  to 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  and  the  gap  between 
this  and  the  next  harmonic  above  is  more  or  less 
bridged  over  according  to  the  number  of  the 
valves.  The  valves  uso  admit  of  being  used, 
tofifether  or  separately,  as  integral  parts  of  the 
tube,  thus  loweriug  tiie  fimd^ental  tone  ob- 
tained, even  to  the  extent  of  an  octave. 

The  upper  limit  mav  be  generally  described  as 
three  octaves  above  tne  frm* 
damental  before  named,  al- 
though accomplished  players 
obtain  sounds  very  mudi  more 
acute.  It  is  usually  written 
for  in  the  bass  de^  and  in  orchestral  usage  the 
real  notes  are  given.  If  the  instrument  be  in  C, 
which  it  commonly  is,  no  change  is  necessary ;  if 
however  it  be  a  Bb  instrument,  the  whole  acsAe 
has  to  be  really  and  systematically  raised  through 
the  interval  of  a  tone.  [See  TBANSFOsmo.] 
Some  French  writers,  however,  transpose  the  part 
exactly  as  is  done  for  the  clarinets  and  comet. 

Hie  Euphonium  being  a  modem  invention,  is 
not  written  for  by  the  older  composers.  It  is 
however  freely  employed  in  more  recent  in- 
strumentation. [W.  H.  S.] 

EURYANTHE.  The  6th  of  Weber's  7  operas. 
Text  by  Helmine  von  Che^.  Overture  completed 
Oct.  19,  1823;  produced  Oct  25,  23,  at  the 
ELamthnerthor  theatre,  Vienna ;  hi  London,  at 
Covent  Garden,  June  29,  33 ;  at  Paris,  Grand 
Op^ray  April  6,  1831,  with  interpolations  frt>m 
Oberon ;  at  Theatre  Lyrique,  with  new  libretto, 
^P^  i>  57*  ^o  opera  is  damaged  by  its  li- 
bretto, and  is  too  little  known.^^  [G.] 
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EVANS,  Chables  Shabt,  bom  1 778,  was  ft 
oborister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  Dr.  AyrUm. 
On  arriving  at  manhood  he  became  the  poesetfior 
of  an  unuBually  fine  alto  voice.  On  June  14, 
1808,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  BoyaL  He  was  the  composer  of  some 
anthems  (two  of  them  printed),  and  of  many 
excellent  glees  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  har- 
mony, most  of  which  have  been  published.  In 
181 1  the  Glee  Club  awarded  hun  a  prize  for 
his  Cheerful  Glee,  'Beauties,  have  you  seen  a 
toy,*  and  in  the  following  year  a  second  for  his 
'Fill  all  the  glasses.*  In  181 7  he  carried  off 
the  prize  ofiered  by  the  Catch  Club  for  the  best 
setting  of  William  Linley*s  Ode  to  the  Memory 
of  Si^uel  Webbe,  the  eminent  glee  oomposer. 
In  18a I  he  obtained  another  prize  for  his  glee, 
'Great  Bacchus.*  He  also  produced  several 
motetfi  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador*s  chapel  in  South  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  some  of 
which  are  printed  in  Vincent  Novello*s  Collection 
of  Motets.  Evansdied  Jan.4, 1849.    [W.H.H.] 

EVERS.  Cabl,  pianist  and  oomposer,  bom  at 
Hamburg  April  8, 1 8 1 9,  made  his  first  appearance 
when  1 2,  axid  shortly  after  went  on  long  profes- 
sional tours.  Betuming  to  Hambnrg  in  1837  he 
studied  composition  under  Carl  Krebs.  0>n  a 
visit  to  Leipsio  in  1838  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mendelssohn,  whose  influence  affected  him 
greatly,  and  started  him  in  instrumental  com- 
positions on  an  extended  scale.  In  the  ft>llowin£^ 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Chopin  and  Auber,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  working  hard.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed chapel-master  at  Gratz,  where  he  started 
a  music  business,  taught,  and  otherwise  exercised 
his  .profession.  Since  187a  he  has  resided  in 
Vienna.  His  compositions  oomprise  4  piano- 
forte sonatas,  of  which  those  in  B  minor,  Bb,  and 
J)  minor  were  much  esteemed;  'Chansons  d'amour^ 
for  Piano;  fb«^es;  fkntasias ;  solo  and  part-songs, 
etc,  etc.  HaHlinger  of  Vienna  and  Schott  of 
Mayence  are-his  publishers.  His  sister  Katinka, 
bom  1S22,  was  favourably  known  as  an  opera- 
singer  in  Germany  and  Italy.  [M.C.C.] 

EXIMENO,  ANTOino,  Spamsh  Jesuit,  bom 
173  a  at  Balbastro  in  Arragon.  Having  studied 
mathematics  and  music  at  Salamanca  he  became 
professor  of  both  sciences  at  Segovia.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  he  settled  in 
Bome,  and  died  there  in  1 798.  His  work  '  Dell* 
origine  de^la  musica,  colla  storia  del  suo  pro- 
gresses decadenza,  e  rinovazione*  contains  the 
germ  of  the  theories  afterwards  elaborated  by 
Wagner,  and  at  the  time  raised  a  host  of  pole- 
mical writings,  to  which  even  Padre  Martini 
oontributed  his  share.  He  proposed  to  abolish 
the  strict  laws  of  counterpoint  and  harmony,  and 
apply  the  rules  of  prosody  to  musical  composi- 
tion. He  was  the  first  scientific  exponent  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  aim  of  music  is  to  express 
emotion,  and  thus  exercised  considerable  mflu- 
ence  on  musical  ssthetios.  His  contemporaries 
stigmatised  his  book  as  an '  extraordinarv  romance, 
in  which  he  seeks  to  destroy  music  witnout  being 


EXTEMPORE  PLAYING. 

able  to  reconstmct  it'— a  verdict  which  cy^iously 
anticipates  that  often  passed  upon  Wagner  in 
our  own  day.  [F.  G.] 

EXTEMPORE  PLAYING.  The  art  of 
playing  without  ^premeditation,  the  ooooeption 
of  Uie  music  and  its  rendering  being  simultaneous. 
The  power  of  playing  extempore  evinces  a  very 
high  degree  of  musical  cultivation,  as  well  as 
the  posMSsion  of  great  natural  gifts.  Not  only 
must  the  fskculty  of  musical  invention  be  present, 
but  there  must  also  be  a  perfect  mastery  over  all 
mechanical  difficulties,  that  the  fingers  may  be 
able  to  render  instantaneously  what  the  mind 
conceives,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  musical 
form,  that  the  result  may  be  symmetrical  and 
complete. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  greatest  extempore  players  have  usually  been 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  composers,  and  we 
fiind  in  fact  that  all  the  great  masters,  including 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  have  shown  much 
fondness  for  this  form  of  art,  and  have  even 
exercdsed  it  in  public.  Mozart  improvised  in 
public  at  the  age  of  14,  as  is  shown  by  the 
prognunme  of  a  concert  ffiven  as  an  exhibition 
of  his  powers  by  the  Philharmonio  SocieW  of 
Muitua  on  Jan.  16,  1770,  which  included  an 
extempore  sonata  and  fi^e  toir  the  harpedchard, 
and  a  song  with  harpsi<£ord  aocompaniment«  to 
be  sung  to  words  given  by  the  audience. 

These  extemporaneous  performances  were  some- 
times entirely  original,  but  more  fic^uently  con- 
sisted of  the  development  (often  in  the  form 
of  a  fague)  of  a  theme  given  by  the  listeners, 
and  they  not  unft^uenUy  took  the  form  of  a 
competition  between  two  players,  each  giving 
the  other  subjects  on  wmoh  to  extemporise. 
Thus  when  Louis  Marchand,  banished  from 
France,  came  to  reside  in  Dresden  in  171 7,  and 
was  about  to  receive  the  appointment  of  organist 
to  the  King  of  Poland,  Volumier,  the  court 
oonductor,  fearing  Marchand  as  a  rival,  invited 
Bach  to  appear  at  a  court  concert  in  oompetitiGn 
with  him.  Accordingly,  after  Marchand  had 
played  with  great  applause  a  French  air  with 
variations,  BMh  took  his  place,  and  extemporised 
a  number  of  new  variations  on  the  same  theme, 
in  such  a  manner  as  inoontestably  to  prove  hii 
superiority. 

Sometimes  two  players  would  extemporise  to- 
gether, either  on  one  or  two  pianofortes.  This 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  Mozart  and  Clemoiti 
at  Vienna  in  1781,  and  aUo  by  Beethoven  and 
Wolffl,  who  used  to  meet  in  1 798  at  the  house  of 
Freiherr  von  Wetzlar,  and,  seated  at  two  piano- 
fortes, give  each  other  themes  upon  which  to 
extemporise,  and,  according  to  Seymed  (Thayer, 
ii.  a  7), '  created  many  a  capriodo  for  four  hands, 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  written  down  at  the 
moment  of  its  birth,  would  doubtlesa  have  ob> 
tained  a  long  existence.* 

It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  tiiese  competiUons 
the  competitors  were  but  ill-matched,  at  least 

1  Tht  G«nMa  turn  k  earlow— om  d^m  SftfrtVt^'tnm  tb« 
ftlrrvp.* 
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when  one  of  them  hi^ipened  to  be  a  Baoh  or 
Beethoven;  and  the  wonder  is  that  men  were 
found  willing  to  measure  their  strength  against 
such  giants.  Occasionidly  their  presmnption 
was  rebuked,  as  when  ]Eummel  extempwised 
before  Beethoven  in  1 796,  and  Beethoven  having 
listened  for  a  considerable  time,  turned  to  Himm^ 
and  asked  'Will  it  be  long  before  vou  be^?* 
Beethoven  himself  excelled  all  others  in  ex- 
tempore, and  according  to  the  accounts  of  his 
contemporaries  his  playing  was  fiur  finer  when 
imiMTovising  than  when  playing  a  regular  com- 

J)osition,  even  if  written  oy  hin^elf.  Gaemy  has 
eft  a  most  interesting  account  of  Beethoven^s 
extempore  playing,  which  is  quoted  by  Thayer 
(ii.  347),  and  is  worth  reproducing  here,  since 
it  helps  us  to  realise  to  some  extent  the  effect 
of  his  improvising.  Czemy  says — 'Beetho- 
ven's improvisation,  which  created  the  greatest 
sensation  during  the  first  few  years  affcer  his 
arrival  at  Vienna,  was  of  various  kinds,  whether 
he  extemporised  upon  an  original  at  a  given 
theme,  i.  In  the  form  of  the  first  movement  or 
the  final  rondo  of  a  sonata,  the  first  part  bcdng 
regularly  formed  and  inducting  a  second  subject 
in  a  related  key,  etc.,  while  the  second  part  gave 
fireer  scope  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment^ 
though  with  every  possible  application  and  em- 
ployment of  the  principal  themes.  In  allegro 
movements  the  whole  would  be  enlivened  by 
bravura  passages,  for  the  most  part  more  difficult 
than  any  in  his  published  works,  a.  In  the 
form  of  variations,  somewhat  as'  in  his  Choral 
Fantasia,  op.  80,  or  the  last  movement  of  the  9th 
Symphony,  both  of  which  are  accurate  images 
of  thia  kind  of  improvisation.  3.  In  mixed  form, 
after  the  fsshion  of  a  potpourri,  one  melody 
following  another,  as  in  the  Fantasia  op.  77. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  insignificant  notes  would 
serve  as  the  material  firom  which  to  improvise 
a  complete  composition,  just  as  the  Finale  of  the 
Sonata  in  D,  op.  10,  No.  3,  is  formed  from  its 
three  opening  notes.'  ^  Such  a  theme,  on  which 
he  had  *gdttlich  phantasirt*  at  Count  Browne's 
house,  hM  been  preserved  (Nohl's  'Beethoven's 
Leben,*  iii  644)  :— 
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Another  given  him  by  Vogler  was  the  scale  of 
C  major,  3  bars,  iUla  hrevt  ^Thayer,  ii.  336). 

Since  jNuttioven  ttifiny  gnat  musicians  have 
extempofiisd  in  pobUo — Mondelssohn,  Hummel, 
Moecheub^  and,  on  the  organ,  our  own  Wesley, 
have  all  been  cekliotod  for  their  improvisations; 
but  the  nractico  of  ^blioly  extemporising,  if  not 
^ctinct^  h  now  very  rare.  Mendelssohn  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  uniform  success,  disliked 
doing  it,  and  in  a  letter  to  hb  fiither,  written  in 
Oct.  1831  (Boiaobriefe,  p.  383),  even  declares  his 
determination  never  to  ext«nporise  in  public 
again;  while  HtanBiel  on  the  other  hand  says 
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('Art  of  playing  the  Pianoforte')  that  he '  always 
felt  less  embarrusment  in  extemporising  before 
an  audience  of  2000  or  3000  persons  than  in  ex- 
ecuting any  written  composition  to  which  he  was 
slavishly  tied  down.'  Even  the  Cadutoi  of  a  con- 
certo, which  was  once  the  legitimate  opportunity 
for  the  player  to  exhibit  his  powers  of  improvisa- 
tion, is  now  usually  prepared  beforehand.    [F.T.] 

EXTEMPORISING  MACHINE.  An  in- 
vention for  printing  the  notes  of  an  extempo- 
raneous performance,  by  means  of  mechanism 
connected  with  the  keyboard  of  a  pianoforte  or 
organ.  The  idea  of  being  able  to  preserve  the 
improvisations  of  great  musicians  is  certainly 
an  attractive  one,  and  has  often  encaged  the 
attention  of  mechanicians,  but  wiuout  any 
v^  practical  result.  The  earliest  endeavour  in 
this  mrection  appears  to  have  been  made  by  an 
English  deigyman  named  Creed,  who  wrote  a 
'Demonstration  of  the  Possibility  of  making  a 
machine  that  shall  write  Extempore  Voluntaries 
or  other  Pieces  of  Music  as  fast  as  any  master 
shall  be  able  to  play  them  upon  an  Organ,  Harp- 
sichord, etc*  This  was  communicatcMd  by  John 
Freke  to  the  Boyal  Society,  after  Creed's  death, 
and  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1747,  voL  xliv.  part  ii.  p.  445.  A 
similar  invention,  called  the  Melograph,  was 
conceived  by  Euler  the  mathematician,  and  waa 
constructed  according  to  his  directions  by  Hohl- 
feld  of  Berlin,  about  175a.  It  consiBted  of  two 
revolving  cylinders  with  a  band  of  paper  passing 
over  them,  on  which  the  notes  were  marked  by 
means  of  poicils  attached  to  the  action  of  a 
pianoforte,  their  duration  being  shown  by  the 
relative  length  of  the  lines  formed.  The  machine 
was  placed  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci^ces 
at  Berlin,  but  was  subsequently  destnwed  in  a 
fire.  The  priority  of  invention  of  the  Melograph 
was  disputed  by  linger,  of  Einbeck,  who,  in  a  long 
correspondence  with  Euler  (afterwards  published), 
states  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  as  earlv  as 
1 745.  There  have  also  been  several  more  modem 
inventions  for  the  same  end,  notably.one  by  Pape 
of  Paris  in  1824,  which  attracted  much  notice  at 
the  time;  but  the  diflSculty  of  expressing  the 
vaiying  rhvthms  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  music 
by  mechamcal  means  has  hitherto  proved  insur- 
mountable. ,  [F.T.] 

EXTRAVAGANZA.  Any  work  of  art  in 
which  accepted  forms  are  caricatured,  and  re- 
cognised laws  vidated,  with  a  purpose.  A  musical 
extravaganza  must  be  the  work  of  a  musician 
fimiiliar  with  the  forms  he  caricatures  and 
generally  amenable  to  the  laws  he  violates. 
Mozart's  '  Musikalischer  Spass'  (Kdchel,  No. 
53a)  is  an  instance  on  a  small  scale.  The 
pantomime  overture  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
legitimate  field  for  the  exercise  or  gratification 
of  musical  extravagance.  In  this,  ludicrous 
effects  might  be  produced  by  aisngning  pana^ 
to  instruments  inapt  though  not  altogether  m- 
competent  to  their  execution;  by  treatingfragments 
of  familiar  tunes  contrapuntally,  and  the  like. 
Perhaps  no  field  for  musical  invention  has  been 
less  worked  than  that  of  extravaganza.    Of  no 
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class  of  music  does  there  exist  so  little  as  of  that 
which  is  ludicrous  in  itself,  and  not  dependent 
for  its  power  of  exciting  risibility  on  the  words 
connected  with  it,  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  heard.  Haydn's  Toy  symphonies  are 
in  a  certain  sense  extrayaganzas.  His  '  Farewell 
Symphony/ though  open  to  a  ludicrous  interpreta- 
tion, is,  as  Mendelssohn  truly  said  of  it,  a  '  mel- 
ancholy little  piece.'  Indeed,  as  orchestras  now 
are,  it  cannot  oe  performed  as  intended.  Men- 
delssohn's own  Funeral  March  for  Pyramus  is 
an  exquisite  piece  of  humour.  [J.  H.] 

EYBLER,  Joseph  Edlbb  von,  Capellmeister 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  bom  at  Schwechat, 
near  Vienna,  Feb.  8, 1765.  His  father,  a  school- 
teacher and  choir-master,  taught  him  singing 
and  the  principal  instnmients,  and  a  place  was 
procured  for  him  in  the  boys*  seminary  at  Vienna. 
While  there  he  took  lessons  (1777-79)  ^°^ 
Albreohtsbeiger.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
seminaiy  in  1782,  Eybler  turned  his  attention 
to  the  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  sudden  im- 
poverishment of  his  parents  to  earn  his  bread  by 
music.  Haydn  now  proved  a  true  friend,  not  only 
encouraging  him  in  his  studies  but  recommending 
him  to  Artoria  the  publisher.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  his  symphomee  were  performed,  and 
both  Havdn  (1787)  and  Mozart  (1790)  testified 
to  his  ability  as  a  composer  and  his  fitness  for 
the  post  of  Capellmeister.  Eybler  nursed  Mozart 
during  his  last  illness,  and  idfter  his  death  it  was 
to  him  that  the  widow  at  oooe  committed  the 
task  of  completing  the  Requiem.  He  accepted 
the  charge  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  si,  1791,  and 
began  the  work,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  He  was 
appointed  choir-master  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs 
in  179a,  and  in  1794  to  the  'Schotten'  monastery 
in  Vienna  itselfl  About  this  time  his  first  work, 
3  StHng  Quartets  dedicated  in  Italian  to  Haydn, 
was  published  by  Traeg.  In  1 8 10  he  was  ap- 
pointed music-master  to  the  imperial  children,  in 
1804  vioe-capellmeister,  and,  on  Salieri*8  retire- 
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ment  in  1824,  chief  capellmeister.  In  1834  he 
was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor,  whose  meeting 
for  quartet  practice  he  had  regularly  attende<l. 
A  year  before  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
the  exercise  of  his  professi<m  owin^  to  a  paralytic 
stroke  while  conducting  Mozart's  Keqmem..  He 
died  July  24,  1846. 

^  As  a  composer  E^ler  restricted  himself  en- 
tirely to  sacred  music,  Mozart  having  confirmed 
his  own  conviction  that  Ms  disposition  was  too 
simple  and  quiet  for  the  intrigues  and  conflicts 
of  the  stage.  For  the  '  TonktUistler  Sodetat,'  of 
which  he  was  many  years  president,  he  wrote 
the  cantata  'Die  Hirten  bei  der  Krippe*  (1794)  ; 
and  for  the  Emperor  'Die  vier  letsften  Dinge,* 
an  oratorio  first  performed  at  court  (1810)  and 
afterwards  by  the  Tonkunstler-Sodetat.  His 
printed  works— chamber-music,  pieces  for  piano- 
forte and  other  instruments,  vocal  music,  and 
several  symphonies — were  favourites  in  their 
day,  but  his  church-music  is  of  greater  value. 
Here,  the  devotional  spirit  with  which  the  wh<de 
is  penetrated,  the  flow  of  the  voice-pi^rts,  and 
the  appropriate  if  at  times  too  powerful  instni- 
mentadon — all  remind  us  of  Michael  Haydn  at 
his  best.  His  best  work,  the  Requiem  in  C 
minor,  which  is  fine  as  a  whole  and  even  suUime 
in  parts,  has  been  brought  into  notice  by  Roch- 
litz  (Allg.  mus.  2Mtung  1826,  No.  19).  Has- 
linger  published  the  Requiem,  7  Masses,  2  Te 
Deums,  13  Offertoriums,  Graduales,  and  Vespers, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  still  in  use. 
£|ybler's  quiet  life,  undisturbed  b^  jealousy  or 
envy,  made  him  respected  by  high  and  low. 
For  many  years  he  held  an  honourable  post,  and 
saw  the  great  heroes  of  his  art,  Gluck,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert,  carried  to  the 
grave.  —  In  England  Eybler  is  hardly  even  a 
name ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  numerous  and 
extensive  collections  of  pieces  and  arrangements  of 
Hullah,  Novello,  Best,  Cooper,  etc.,  not  a  single 
composition  of  Ms  is  to  be  found.  [C.  F.  P.] 


F. 


FThe  4th  note  of  the  natural  scale,  with 
Bb  for  its  signature.  In  French  and  in 
*     solfaing,  Fcl    D  is  its  relative  minor. 

The  F  clef  is  the  bass  clef,  the  sign  of  which 
is  a  corruption  of  that  letter. 

F  minor  has  a  signature  of  4  flats,  and  Ab  is 
its  relative  major. 

F  is  the  tonic  of  the  Aeolian  church  mode, 
with  C  for  its  dominant. 

F|  is  in  German  Fit,  in  French  Fa  dii^. 

Beethoven  has  very  mudi  &voured  these  keys, 
having  left  2  Symphonies  (Pastoral  and  No.  8), 
3  String  Quartets  (the  ist  and  last,  and  Rasso- 
moffidLy,  No.  1),  2  P.  F.  Sonatas,  etc.,  in  F  major. 
Overture  to  Egmont,  Sonata  appassionata.  Quar- 
tet, op.  95,  in  F  minor.  Haydn,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  seldom  composed  for  the  oroheetra  in 
this  key,  major  or  minor. 


F|  is  more  rarely  used ;  but  we  may  mention 
Haydn's  Farewell  Symphony ;  a  P.  F.  Sonata 
(op.  78)  by  Beethoven,  for  which  he  had  a  peoa- 
liur  affection;  and  a  charming  Romance  of 
Schumann's  (op.  28). 

/,  for,,  or  forte,  is  the  well-known  sign  fcr 
loudness. 

The  holes  in  the  belly  of  the  violin  are  called 
the  /  holes  from  their  8hi^>e.  [G.] 

FABRI,  Akkibalb  Pio,  Dbtto  Baldto,  one 
of  the  most  excellent  tenors  of  the  i8th  centoiy, 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1697.  Educated  musi- 
cally by  the  fionous  Pistooohi,  he  became  the 
&vourite  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VT,  and  other 
Princes  sought  to  engage  him  in  their  service. 
He  was  al^  a  composer,  and  member  of  the 
Accademia  Filarmonica  of  Bologna ;  recdved 
into  that  society  In  r7i9,  he  was  niuued  its  Prm" 
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dpe,  or  preeident,  in  1725,  ap,  45,  47,  and  50. 
In  1739  he  came  to  England  and  sang,  with 
^emacchi,  his  fellow-pupil  under  Pistocchi,  in 
Handel's  'Tolomeo/  takhag  the  part  of  Araspe, 
formerly  sung  by  Boschi.  As  the  latter  was  a 
Bass,  the  part  was  probably  transposed  for 
Fabii  for  want  of  a  Jdmb  to  sing  it.  In  the 
same  year  ^e  performed  the  tenor  part  in  '  Lo- 
tario/  as  also  in  'Partenope*  (1730),  and  in 
'Poro*  and  a  reprise  of  'Rinaldo*  (1731)1  all  by 
the  same  master.  Having  been  appointed  to 
the  Boyal  Chapel  at  Lisbon  a  few  years  later, 
he  died  there  Aug.  la,  1760.  [J.M.] 

FABBIZZI,  Obazia,  an  Italian  prima  donna, 
described  by  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  as  'very  far 
from  a  bad  singer,  but  neither  young  nor  pretty, 
therefore  not  Uked*;  she  appeared  in  London 
about  1 7p6  and  sans  that  year  the  principal  rdlee 
in  Martini*8  'Gonsiglio  Imprudente*  and  Gima- 
rosa's  'Trad  Amanti,*  as  also  in  Martini's  'Ar- 
bore  di  Diana.'  She  was  not  re-engaged.   [J.M.] 

FAOKELTANZ,  or  Marche  aux  Jlamheaux, 
a  torchlight  procession — a  survival  from  the 
roediseval  tournaments — which  takes  place  at 
some  of  the  (German  Courts  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  members  of  the  royal  £»mily.  The 
procession  has  to  march  round  the  court  or 
hall,  with  various  intricate  ceremonies  (Times, 
Feb.  19, 1878).  The  music — for  military  band — 
is  a  Polonaise  in  march-time  (3-4),  usually  a  loud 
first  and  last  part,  and  a  soft  trio.  Meyerbeer 
has  written  four— one  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Boyal  (Jan.  25,  1858).  Spontini,  Flo- 
tow,  and  others,  have  alio  written  them.       [G.] 

FAGrCTIO.  The  Italian  name  for  the  Bassoon, 
obviously  arising  from  its  resemblance  to  a  &ggot 
or  bundle  of  sticks.  The  Grermans  have  adopted 
it  as  FagoU.    [See  Bassoon.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

FA  IB  BOSAMOND.  A  grand  opera  in  4 
acts;  words  by  C.  Z.  Bamett,  music  by  John 
Bamett ;  produced  at  Drury  Lame  Feb.  a8, 1837. 

FA-LA.  A  piece  of  vocal  music  for  three 
<Hr  more  voices,  originally  set  wholly  or  in  part 
to  these  two  sol-fa  syllables.  Fa-las  belong 
essentially  to  the  madngalian  era,  most  of  the 
composers  of  which  have  left  specimens  of  them. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Gastoldi  di 
Caravaggio— if  the  utterance  of  musical  sounds  on 
unmeaning  syllables  can  be  called  an  invention. 
Many  of  his  '  balletti,*  like  many  of  the  Ballets 
of  Morley — such' as  •  Now  is  the  month  of  May- 
ing'—end  with  a  lengthened  Fa-la.  A  4-pfurt 
song  known  as  'The  Waitts,*  by  an  English 
composer  Jeremiah  Saville,  set  wholly  on  Uiose 
ayllables,  is  probably  the  most  populax  Fa-la  in 
existence.  [J.  H.] 

FALLING  A  BELL.  The  operation  of  grad- 
ually swinging  a  bell  from  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  p.  ai9,  to  that  in  Fig.  3,  p.  aao.  [See 
Bmxs.]  [C.A.W.T.] 

FALSE  BELATION  is  the  occurrence  of 
chromatic  contradiction  in  different  parts  or 
voices,  either  simultaneously,  as  at  (a),  or  in 
chords  which  are  so  near  together  that  the  effect 
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of  one  hafl  not  passed  frx)m  the  mind  before  the 
other  comes  to  contradict  it  with  a  new  accidental, 
as  at  (b), 

(a)  .  W 


^J^ 


The  disagreeable  effect  is  produced  by  the  con- 
tradictory accidentals  belonging  to  different  keys, 
or  unequivocally  to  major  or  minor  of  the  same 
key ;  and  it  follows  that  when  the  contradiction 
is  between  notes  which  can  coexist  in  the  same 
key  the  effect  is  not  disagreeable.  Thus  chromatic 
passing  notes  and  appog^aturas  do  not  affect 
the  key,  and  are  used  without  consideration  of 
their  apparent  contradictions.  Schumann  uses 
the  sharp  and  natural  of  the  same  note  in  the 
same  chord  in  his  'Andante  und  Variationen* 
for  two  pianofortes,  op.  46  (a),  and  Haydn  the 
same  in  his  Quartet  in  D,  op.  71  (&). 


wjijD^ijg 


etc 


Again,  notes  which  are  variable  in  the  minor  key 
do  not  produce  any  objectionable  effect  by  their 
juxtaposition,  as  the  minor  7th  descending  and 
the  major  7th  ascending  or  stationary;  thus 
Mendelssohn  in  the  Overture  to  '  Buy  ^aa  *  has 
Bb  and  B  i]  in  alternate  chords. 


And  the  treatment  of  notes  which  are  inter- 
changeable in  chromatic  and  diatonic  chords  in 
the  same  key  is  equally  free,  as  between  a 
chromatic  note  of  the  chord  of  the  augmented 
sixth  and  a  succeeding  diatonic  discord. 


The  rule  is  further  mo^fied  by  so  many  exceptions 
that  it  is  almost  doubtful  if  the  cases  in  which 
the  effect  is  objectionable  are  not  fewer  than 
those  in  which  it  is  not.  [C.H.H  J*.] 

FALSETTO.  The  voices  of  both  men  and 
women  contain  two — or,  as  defined  in  the  '  M4- 
thode  du  Chant  du  Conservatoire  de  Musique,' 
three — ^registers,  viz.  chest  voice  (voce  di  peito) ; 
head  voice  (v.  di  testa) ;  and  a  third  which,  as 
being  forced  or  non-natural,  is  called  by  Italians 
and  French  falsetto  or  fausset,  or  '  false'  voice. 
The  limits  of  these  are  by  no  means  fixed.  In 
every  voice  identical  notes  can  be  produced  in 
more  ways. than  one,  and  thus  each  register  can 
1  be  extended  many  degrees  beyond  its  normal 
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limits.  But  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a  singer 
to  keep  both  first  and  third  registers  in  working 
order  at  the  same  time.  The  male  counter-tenor, 
or  alto  ydce,  is  ahnoet  entirely  fiUsetto,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pronun- 
oiationy  the  vowels  usually  partakinsr  more  cur 
less  of  the  Quality  of  the  Italian  u  or  English  oo, 
on  which  tne  fidsetto  seems  to  be  most  easily 
producible. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  falsetto  in  musical 
Europe  is  in  reference  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  Spaniards  exceptionallv  gifted  with  this 
Toioe  preceded  that  artificial  class  to  whom  since 
the  lOth  century  alto  and  even  soprano  parts 
have  been  assigned.  [J.  H.] 

FALSTAFF.  A  oomio  Italian  opera  in  a 
acts ;  words  by  Maggioni,  music  by  Balfe.  Pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  July  19,  1838. 

FANDANGO.  An  Andalusian  dance,  a 
variety  of  the  Seouidilla,  accompanied  by  the 
guitar  and  castanets.  In  its  original  form  the 
fandango  was  in  6-8  time,  of  slow  tempo,  mostly 
in  the  minor,  with  a  trio  in  the  major;  some- 
times, however,  the  whole  was  in  a  major  key. 
Later  it  took  the  3-4  tempo,  and  the  characteristic 

Spanish  rhythm     J  J^    J  J  J  J  .    In  this 

s 
shape  it  dosely  resembles  the  seguidilla  and 
bolero.  One  Fandango  tune  is  nven  by  Hawkins 
(Appendix,  No.  33).  Another  has  been  rendered 
famous  through  its  partial  adopticm  by  both 
Gluck  and  Mozart — tne  former  in  his  Ballet  of 
Don  Juan,  the  latter  in  Figaro  (end  of  Act  3). 
It  is  given  in  its  Spanish  form  by  Dohm  in  the 
Neue  Zeitschrifb  f.  Musik  (xi.  163,  7)  as  foUows : — 
Andante.  • 

tr 
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The  rhythm  of  the  castanets  was 


Mozart's  version  is  known  and  aooeflsible ; 
Gluck*s  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Jahn*s 
Mozart. 

There  is  a  curious  piece  of  histoiy  said  to  be 
connected  with  this  oanoe.  Soon  after  its  first 
introduction,  in  the  17th  oentmy,  it  was  oon- 
demned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  In  Spain 
as  a  'godless  dance.'  Just  as  the  Consiaioiy 
were  about  to  prohibit  it,  one  of  the  judges 
remarked  that  it  was  not  fair  to  condemn  any  one 
unheard.  Two  celebrated  dancers  were  accord- 
ingly introduced  to  perform  the  fandango  before 
the  Onsistory.  This  they  did  with  sudi  eflfect^ 
that,  according  to  the  old  chronicler,  '  every  one 
joined  in,  and  the  hall  of  the  oonsistorium  wbs 
turned  into  a  dancing  saloon.*  No  more  wms 
heard  of  the  condemnation  of  the  fandango. 

Similar  dances  to  th^  fandango  are  the  TiRAir  a, 
the  Polo,  and  the  Jota  Arragonbsa.      [E.P.] 

FANFARE.  A  French  t^rm  of  miknown 
origin — ^perhaps  Moorish,  perhi^  onomatopoeio — 
denotes  m  strictness  a  short  passage  for  trumpets, 
such  as  is  performed  at  coronations  and  other 
state  ceremonies.  In  England  they  are  known 
as  '  Flourishes,'  and  are  played  by  the  Trumpeters 
of  Her  Majesty's  Household  Oavaliy  to  the 
number  of  eight,  all  playing  in  unison  on 
£b  trumpets  without  valves.  The  following, 
believed  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
is  the  Flourish  regularly  used  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  and  was  also  performed  at  the 
announcement  of  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  to 
St.  Paul's  after  the  Prince's  recovery,  and  so  on  : — 


3.  So  picturesque  and  effective  a  feature  as  the 
Fanfare  has  not  been  n^leoted  by  Opera  oom- 
poseiB.    No  one^^f^ji|^(heard  it  can  forget  the 
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effect  of  the  two  flourishes  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  Governor  in  Fidelio,  both  in  the  opera  and 
in  the  two  earlier  overtures.  True  to  the  fact, 
Beethoven  has  written  it  in  imison  (in  the  oi>era 
and  the  Liter  overture  in  Bb,  in  the  earlier 
overture  in  £b,  with  triplets).  Other  composers, 
not  so  conscientious  as  he,  have  given  them  in 
harmony,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  horns 
and  trombones.  See  Olympie ;  Struensee,  Act  2  ; 
Hamlet,  TabL  a,  So.  i,  and  many  more.  A 
good  example  is  that  in  IVmnhauser,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  march.  It  is  for  5  Trum- 
pets in  B:— 
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A  fine  FanfiEire  for  four  trumpets,  composed 
by  Mr.  Waterson,'  Bandmaster  of  the  ist  Life 
Guards,  is  played  as  a  dirge  at  the  funerals  of 
that  Regiment.  Weber  has  left  a  short  one— 
'kleiner  TutcK* — for  20  trumpets  in  0  (Jahns^s 
Thematic  Cat.  No.  47  a).    [Tusch.] 

3.  The  word  is  also  employed  In  a  general 
sense  for  any  short  prominent  passage  of  the 
brass,  such  as  that  of  the  Trumpets  imd  Trom- 
bones (with  the  wood  wind  also)  near  the  end  of 
the  4th  movement  in  Schumann's  Eb  Symphony; 
or  of  the  whole  wind  band  in  the  opening  Aiir 
dantt  of  the  Refonnation  Symphony. 

4.  A  Fan&re  differs  essentially  from  a  Call  or 
SignaL    [Signal.]  [G.] 

FAJNISKA.  Cherubini*s  21st  opera;  in  3  acts; 
words  by  Sonnleithner  from  the  French.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna^ 
Feb.  25,  1806. 

FANTASIA  is  a  term  of  very  ifespectable 
antiquity  as  applied  to  music,  for  it  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  established  by  both  Bumey  and 
Hawkins  in  their  Histories  that  it  was  we  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  term  Sonata,  and 
shares  with  the  term  Rioeroab  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  title  given  to  compositions 
expressly  for  instruments  idone.  It  seems  itself 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  madrigal ;  for 
when  madrigals,  accompanied  as  they  oommonlr 
were  by  instruments  playing  the  same  parts  with 
the  Toloes,  had  to  a  certain  extent  run  their 
course  as  the  most  popular  form  of  chamber 
compositions,  the  possibility  of  the  instruments 
playing  the  same  -kind  of  music  without  the 
▼oices  was  not  far  to  seek.  Hawkins  remarks 
that  the  early  Fantasias  'abounded  in  fugute 
«nd  little  responsive  passages  and  all  those  other 
rieganoes  observable  in  the  structure  and  oon- 
triyanoe  of  the  madrigal.'  They  were  written 
for  combinations  of  yarious  instruments,  such  as 
a  'Chest  of  Viols,*  and  even  for  five  'Comets* 
of  an  ancient  kind,  seemingly  something  like  a 
£unily  of  modem  serpents.    There  are  examples 
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of  this  kind  by  veiy  ancient  English  composers, 
and  some  also  for  the  '  VirgiiuUs '  by  Bird  and 
Gibbons  in  'Parthenia.'  They  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  diy  species  of  composition,  and  Dr. 
Bumey  quotes  Simpson's  'Compendium'  to  the 
intent  that  in  the  year  1667  'tms  style  of  music 
was  much  neglected  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
auditors  that  understand  it,  their  ears  being  more 
delighted  with  light  and  airy  music* 

In  the  works  of  Bach  there  are  a  great  number 
of  Fantasias  both  as  separate  works  and  as  the 
first  movement  to  a  Suite,  or  conjoined  with  a 
Fugue.  In  the  latter  capacity  are  two  of  the 
finest  Fantasias  in  existence,  namely  that  in 
A  minor  called  'Grosse  Fantasie  und  Fuga* 
(Dorffel,  158),  and  that  in  D  minor,  commonly 
known  as  &e  '  Fantasia  cromatica.*  Among  his 
organ  works  also  there  are  some  splendid  sped.- 
mens,  such  as  Fantasia  et  Fuga  in  G  minor 
(Dorffel,  798),  and  a  Fantasia  of  considerable 
length  in  G  major,  constituting  a  complete  work 
in  itself  (DorffeU  855).  Among  the  works  of 
his  sons  and  other  contemporaneous  German 
masters  are  also  many  specimens  of  Fantasias. 
Some  of  them  are  very  curious,  as  the  last  move- 
ment of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor  by  Philip  Emmanuel 
Bach,  published  in  Roitzsch*s  'Alte  Klavier 
Music,  in  the  greater  part  of  which  the  division 
by  bars  is  entirely  dispensed  with ;  and  the  same 
peculiarity  distinguishes  a  Fantasia  by  Johann 
Ernst  Bach  which  is  published  in  the  same 
collection.  Two  of  those  by  Friedemann  Bach 
(in  A  and  C)  have  been  revived  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  Mozart  produced  some  fine 
examples  of  Fantasias,  Beethoven  apparently 
only  two  distinctly  so  called,  namely  Opus  77 
and  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  and  two  of  the  Sonatas 
(op.  17)  are  entitled  '  quasi  una  Fantasia,'  which 
implies  some  irregularity  of  form.  In  more 
m(xlem  times,  apart  from  Schumann's  fine  ex- 
ample dedicated  to  Liszt  (op.  1 7),  the  name  has 
gone  somewhat  into  disrepute,  having  been  com- 
monly employed  to  label  vulgar  effusions  which 
oonsistof  brilliant  passages  connected  vrith  popular 
airs  strung  together  into  a  piece  for  the  mere 
display  of  finger  devemess.  But  in  these  days  of 
revivus  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  name 
should  not  be  given  to  more  honourably  conceived 
compositions,  and  yet  play  a  r6le  of  some  dignity 
in  modem  instrumentiJ  music ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  there  are  no  rules  for  its  formal  oonstmction 
would  seem  to  be  an  inducement  to  oomposers  of 
an  independent  turn  of  mind.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FANTASIESTtJCK.  A  name  adopted  by 
Schumann  from  Hoffinann  to  characterise  various 
fimcy  pieces  for  pianoforte,  alone  and  with  other 
instruments  (P.  F.  sdo,  op.  1 2, 1 1 1 ;  with  Clarinet, 
op.  73 ;  with  Violin  and  Cello,  00.  88).  They 
are  on  a  small  scale,  but  several  of  them  of  con- 
siderable beauty. 

FARCIE  (Ital.  Fariia,  probably  firom  the 
Latin  fareio  to  stuff— Plautus  has  tentones 
farcirtt  to  insert  Msehoods  or  tricks).  ^  A  farna 
was  a  canticle  in  the  yulgar  tongue  intermixed 
with  Latin,  originating  in  th$  French  church 
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at  the  time  when  Latin  began  to  be  a  tongae 
'not  underataoded  of  the  people.*  The  farsia 
was  snng  in  many  churches  at  the  principal 
fei^yals,  almost  anivenally  at  Christmas.  It 
became  a  vehicle  for  satire  and  fun,  and  thus 
led  to  the  modem  Farsa  or  Farce,  an  opera  in 
one  act,  of  which  the  subject  is  extravagant  and 
the  action  ludicrous.  [J.  H.j 

FAKINELLI.  A  serio-comic  opera  in  a  acts ; 
words  by  C.  Z.  Bamett,  music  by  John  Bamett ; 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Feb.  8,  1839,  Balfe 
acting  Farinelli,  and  being  forced  by  hoarseness 
to  leave  off  at  end  of  ist  act. 

FABINELLI,  a  violin-player  and  composer, 
was  either  a  brother  or  a  a  uncle  of  the  cele- 
brated singer  Farinelli  (Carlo  Broschi).  Date 
and  place  of  his  birth  and  death  are  imknown. 
After  living  for  some  time  in  France  we  find 
him  in  1680  at  Hanover,  side  by  side  with 
Handel,  as  leader  of  the  band.  He  appears  to 
have  enmed  a  great  reputation  as  a  p^ormer, 
and  consiaerable  popularity  as  a  composer  of  in- 
strumental music  in  a  light  and  pleasing  style. 
He  excelled  especially  in  the  performance  of 
Lulli's  airs  and  his  own  so-called  '  Folia,'  which 
was  known  in  England  during  the  last  century  as 
'Farinell*s'groimd.'  [See  Folia.]  Farinelli  was 
knighted  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Hawkins,  was  appointed  by  Geoige  I.  his 
resident  at  Venice.  [F.D.] 

FARINELLI,  Cablo  Bbosohi,  ditto,  was 
bom  January  34.  1705,  at  Naples,  according  to 
his  own  statement  made  to  Dr.  Bumey,  who  saw 
him  at  Bologna  in  1 770,  though  Padre  6.  Sacchi, 
his  biographer,  fixes  his  birthplace  at  Andria. 
Some  say  that  he  derived  his  sobriquet  from  the 
occupation  of  his  &ther,  who  was  either  a  miller 
or  a  seller  of  flour  {farina)  ;  others  contend  that 
he  was  so  named  after  three  brothers  Farina, 
very  distinguished  amateurs  at  Naples,  and  his 
patrons.  It  is,  however,  quite  probable  that  he 
simply  took  the  name  of  lus  uncle  Farinelli,  the 
composer.  Sacchi  declares  that  he  saw  in  Fari- 
nelli's  possession  the  letters  of  nobility  which  he 
was  required  to  produce  when  admitted,  by  the 
favour  of  the  King  of  Spain,  into  the  orders  of 
Calatrava  and  St.  lago.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  noble  parents  should  have  destined 
their  son  for  the  musical  stage,  or  consented  to 
the  peculiar  preparation  necessary  to  make  him 
a  soprano;  but  this,  as  usual,  is  explained  by 
the  story  of  an  accident  having  happened  to  the 
boy  while  riding,  which  rendered  necessary  the 
operation  by  wMoh  he  retained  his  treble.  The 
voice,  thus  manufactured,  became  the  most 
beautiful  ever  heard.  He  soon  left  the  care  of 
his  father,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments,  to 
enter  the  school  of  Porpora,  of  whom  he  was  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  pupil.  In  spite  of 
his  now  explicit  statement  to  Dr.  Bumey,  it  is  not 
possible  that  FarineUi  could  have  made  his  cUbut 
at  Naples  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  15,  in  Metasta- 

»  DTJrtey  irroto  hto  song  *  Joy  to  treat  Csmt  '  In  honour  of  Charles 
II.  to'dlristoDs'ODthlsbaM;  U  nmst.  Uierefora.  have  been  composed 
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ido*8  'Angelica  e  Medoro* ;  for  the  latter  did  not 
leave  Rome  till  1731,  and  *  Angelica  e  Medoro* 
was  not  written  before  1723.  (F^tis.)  In  that 
year  Farinelli,  abready  famous  in  southern  Italy 
under  the  name  of  U  ragazzo  (the  boy),  accom- 
panied Porpora  to  Home,  and  made  hia  first 
appearance  there  in  *  Eomene,*  composed  by  his 
master  for  the  Teatro  Aliberti.  There  was  a 
German  trumpet-player  at  that  time  in  the 
capital,  who  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Bo- 
mans  by  his  marvellous  powers.  For  this  artist 
Porpora  wrote  an  obbligato  part  to  a  song,  in 
which  his  pupil  vied  with  the  instrument  In 
holding  and  swelling  a  note  of  extraordinary 
length,  purity,  and  volume.  Although  the  vir- 
tuoso performed  this  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
Farinelli  excelled  him  in  the  duration,  brilliance, 
and  gradual  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  the 
note,  while  he  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  novelty  and 
spontaneity  of  the  shakes  and  difficult  variations 
which  he  introduced  into  the  air.  It  is  probable 
that  these  were  previously  arranged  by  PoIpo^^ 
and  not  due  to  the  impromptu  inspiration  of  the 
singer.  Having  remained  under  the  instmction 
of  his  master  until  1724,  Farinelli  made  his  first 
journey  to  Vienna  in  that  year.  A  year  later 
he  sang  for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in  Albinoni^s 
*  Didone  abbandonata,*  the  libretto  by  Metasta- 
sio ;  and  subsequently  resumed  to  Naples,  where 
he  achieved  a  triumph  in  a  Dramatic  Serenade 
by  Hasse,  in  which  he  sang  with  the  celelnmted 
cantatrice.  Tea,  In  1726  he  appeared  in  Fr. 
Ciampi*s  'Ciro'  at  Milan;  and  then  made  his 
second  visit  to  Bome,  where  he  was  anxiously 
expected.  In  1737  he  went  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  to  meet  the  famous  Bemaochi,  the  '  King 
of  Singers,'  for  the  first  time.  Meeting  this 
rival  in  a  Grand  Duo,  Farinelli  poured  forth  aU 
the  beauties  of  his  voice  and  style  without 
reserve,  and  executed  a  number  of  most  difficult 
passages,  which  were  rewarded  with  tumultoous 
applause.  Nothing  daunted,  Bemacohi  replied 
in  the  same  air,  repeating  every  trill,  roulade,  or 
cadenza,  which  had  been  sung  by  Farinelli.  The 
latter,  owning  his  defeat,  entreated  his  conqueror 
to  ffive  him  some  instruction,  which  Bernacchi, 
with  equal  generosity,  willingly  consented  to 
bestow ;  and  thus  was  perfected  the  talent  of 
the  most  remarkable  singer,  perhaps,  who  has 
ever  lived. 

After  a  second  visit  to  Vienna  in  1728,  Fkri* 
nelli  went  several  times  to  Venice,  Rome,  Naples* 
Piacenza^  and  Parma,  meeting  and  vanqui^ing 
such  formidable  rivals  as  Gioi,  Nioolini,  Faus- 
tina, and  Cuzzoni,  and  everywhere  loaded  with 
riches  and  honours.  In  1 731  he  visited  Vioma 
for  the  third  time.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he 
modified  his  style,  firom  one  of  mere  brilliance 
and  bravura*  which,  like  a  true  pupil  of  Poipoi% 
he  had  hitherto  practised,  to  one  of  pathos  and 
simplicity.  This  change  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  'Tou 
have,*  he  said,  'hitherto  excited  only  astcmish- 
ment  and  admiration,  but  you  have  never  touched 
the  heart;    it  would  be  easy  to  you  to  create 
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emotioii,  if  you  would  but  be  more  simple  uid 
mare  expreeeive)*  Farinelli  adopted  this  ad- 
mirable ooonsel*  and  became  the  most  pathetic, 
as  he  was  still  the  most  brilliant,  of  singers. 

Retoming  once  more  to  Italy,  he  revisited 
with  ever-increasing  renown  Venice,  Rome,  Fer- 
rara^  Laoca,  and  Turin.  In  1734  he  made  his 
iirst  journey  to  England.  Here  he  arrived  at 
the  moment  when  the  opposition  to  Handel,  sup- 
ported by  the  nobles,  had  established  a  rival 
Opera,  with  Porpora  for  composer,  and  Senesino, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  the  great  German,  for 
principal  singer.  The  enterprise,  however,  did 
not  succeed,  but  made  debts  to  the  amount  of 
£19,000.  At  this  juncture  Porpora  naturally 
thought  of  his  illustrious  pupil,  who  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  saved  the  house.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Theatre,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  'Artaserse,'  the  music  of  which  was 
chicly  by  Riccardo  Brosohi,  his  own  brother,  and 
Hasse.  The  most  &vourite  airs  were  'Pallido 
il  sole,'  set  by  Hasse  and  sung  by  Senesino; 

*  Per  questo  dolce  iMnplesso,*  by  the  same,  and 

*  Son  qual  nave,*  by  Broschi,  both  the  latter 
being  sung  bv  Farinelli.  In  the  last,  composed 
specially  for  liim,  the  first  note  (as  in  the  song 
in  'Eomene*)  was  taken  with  such  delicacy, 
swelled  by  minute  degrees  to  such  an  amazing 
volume,  and  afterwards  diminished  in  the  same 
manner  to  a  mere  point,  that  it  was  applauded 
for  full  five  minutes.  After  this,  he  set  off  with 
such  brilliance  and  n^idity  of  execution  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  vioUns  of  those  days  to 
accompany  him.  He  sang  also  in  *Qyajo^ 
'Polifemo,*  and  other  operas  by  Porpora^and 
excited  an  enthusiastio  admiration  among  the 
dilettanti  which  finally  culminated  in  the  funous 
ejaculation  of  a  lady  in  one  of  the  boxes  (per- 
petuated by  Hogarth  in  the  Rake*s  Progress) — 
'  One  Grod  and  one  Farinelli  t '  In  his  &vt  per- 
fonnanoe  at  Court,  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Princess  Royal,  who  insisted  on  his  mnging  two 
of  Handel*s  songs  at  sight,  printed  in  a  different 
clef,  and  compo^  in  a  diffarent  style  firom  any 
to  which  he  had  ever  been  accustomed.  He  also 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  stoiy,  that  Senesino 
and  himself,  meeting  for  the  ^st  time  on  the 
same  stage,  *  Senesino  had  the  part  of  a  furious 
tyrant  to  represent,  and  Farinelli  that  of  an 
unfortunate  hero  in  chains;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  first  song,  he  so  softened  the  obdurate 
heart  of  the  enraged  tyrant  that  Senesino,  for- 
getting his  stage  character,  ran  to  FarineUi  and 
embra^  him  in  his  arms.*  The  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  Farinelli  a  'fine  wrought -gold  snuff-box, 
richly  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  pair  of  diamond  knee -buckles, 
as  also  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas.*  This 
example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  courtiers, 
and  the  presents  were  duly  advertised  in  the 
Court  Journal.  His  salary  was  only  £1500,  yet 
during  the  three  years  1734,  5,  and  6,  which  he 
spent  in  London,  his  income  was  not  less  than 
£5000  per  annum.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
built^  out  of  a  small  part  of  the  sums  acquired 
here,  'a  very  superb  mansion,  in  which  he  dwelt. 
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choosing  to  dignify  it  with  the  rignificant  ap- 
pellation of  the  English  Folly.* 

Towards  the  end  of  1736,  Farinelli  set  out  for 
Spain,  staying  a  few  months  in  France  by  the 
way;    where,   in  spite  of   the   ignorance   and 
prejudice   against  foreign   singers  which    then 
distinguished  the  Frendi,  he  achieved  a  great 
success.     Louis  XV  heard  him  in  the  Queen*s 
apartments,  and  applauded  him  to  an  extent 
which  astonished  the  Court  (Riccoboni).    The 
King  gave  him  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and 
500  louis  d*or.     Though  the  singer,  who  had 
made  engagements  in  London,  intended  only  a 
flying  visit  to  Spain,  his  fortune  kept  him  there 
nearly  35  years.    He  arrived  in  Madrid,  as  he 
had    done   in   London,  at  a  critical   moment. 
Philip  V,  a  prey  to  melancholy  depression,  neg- 
lected the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  refused  even 
to  preside  at  the  Council.    The  Queen,  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  his  voice  upon  the  King.    She  arranged 
a  concert  in  the  next  room  to  that  which  the 
Eling  occupied,  and  invited  the  singer  to  perform 
there  a  few  tender  and  pathetic  airs.      The 
success  of  the  plan  was  instantaneous  and  com« 
plete ;  Philip  was  first  struck,  then  moved,  and 
finally  overcome  with  pleasure.    He  sent  for  the 
artist,  thanked  him  with  effusion,  and  bade  him 
name  his  reward.      Farinelli,   duly  prepared, 
answered  that  his  best  reward  would  be  to  see 
the  monarch  return  to  the  society  of  his  Court 
and  to  the  cares  of  the  state.     Philip  consented, 
allowed  himself  to  be  shaved  for  the  first  time 
for  many  weeks,  and  owed  his  cure  to  the  powers 
of  the  great  singer.    The  Queen,  alive  to  this, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  remain  at 
a  salary  of  50,000  firuics,  and  Farinelli  thus 
separated  himself  firom  the  world  of  art  for  ever. 
He  related  to  Bumey  that  during  10  years,  until 
the  death  of  Philip  V,  he  sang  four  songs  to  the 
King  every  night  without  change  of  any  kind. 
Two  of  these  were  the  '  Pallido  il  sole*  and  '  Per 
questo  dolce  amplesso*  of  Hasse ;  and  the  third, 
a  minuet  on  which  he  improvised  variations. 
He  thus  repeated  about  3,000  times  the  same 
things,  and  never  anything  else:  he  acquired, 
indeed,  enormous  power,  but  the  price  paid  for 
it  was  too  hiffh.     It  is  not  true  that  Farinelli 
was  appointed  prime  minister  by  Philip ;   this 
post  he  never  had :  but  under  Ferdinand  YI, 
the  successor  of  Philip,  he  enjoyed  the  position 
of  first  fibvourite,  superior  to  that  of  any  minister. 
This  king  was  subject  to  the  same  infirmity  as 
his  fibther,  and  was  similarly  cured  bv  Farinelli, 
as  Saul  was  by  David.     His  reward  this  time 
was  the  cross  of  Calatrava  (1750),  one  of  the 
highest  orders  in  Spain.    From  this  moment  his 
power  was  unbounded,  and  exceeded  that  ever 
obtained  by  any  singer.    Seeing  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  King  by  music,  he  easily  persuaided 
him  to  establish  an  Italian  opera  at  Buen-retiro, 
to  which  he  invited  some  of  the  first  artists  of 
Italy.      He   himself  was  appointed   the   chief 
manager.    He  was  also  employed  firequently  in 
political  affairs,  was  consulted  constantly  by  the 
,  minister  La  Ensenada,  and  was  especially  con- 
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bidered  as  the  agent  of  tKe  minigteni  of  those 
European  Courts  which  were  opposed  to  the 
family  treaty  proposed  by  France.  (Bocous.) 
In  all  his  prosperity,  Farmelli  ever  showed  the 
greatest  prudence,  modesty,  and  moderation :  he 
made  no  enemies,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  but 
conciliated  those  who  would  naturally  have 
envied  him  his  favour  with  the  King.  Hearing 
one  day  an  officer  in  the  anti-ohamber  complain 
of  the  King*s  neglect  of  his  30  years'  s^vice, 
.  while  riches  were  heaped  on  '  a  miserable  actor,* 
Farinelli  begged  a  commission  for  the  grumbler, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  to  his  great  surprise,  observing 
mildly  that  he  was  wrong  to  tax  the  King  with 
ingratitude.  According  to  another  anecdote,  he 
once  requested  an  embassy  for  a  courtier,  when 
the  King  asked  him  if  he  was  not  aware  that 
this  grandee  was  a  particular  enemv  of  his: 
'True,*  replied  Farinelli;  *but  this  is  how  I 
desire  to  take  my  revenge  upon  him.*  He  was 
as  generous  also  as  he  was  prudent.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  tailor  who  brought  him  a  handsome 
ffala-costume,  and  refused  any  payment,  but 
humbly  begged  to  hear  one  song  from  the 
incomparable  artist.  After  trying  in  vain  to 
change  his  resolution,  F^urinelli  good-humouredly 
complied,  and  sang  to  the  delighted  tailor,  not 
one,  but  several  songs.  Having  concluded,  he 
said :'  I  too  am  rather  proud ;  and  that  is  the 
reason,  perhaps,  of  my  having  some  advantage 
over  other  singers.  I  have  yidded  to  you ;  it  is 
but  just  that  you  should  yield  in  turn  to  me.' 
He  then  insisted  on  paying  the  man  nearly 
double  the  value  of  the  clothes. 

While  still  at  Madrid,  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  former  rival,  teacher,  and  friend,  Bemaochi. 
In  a  letter  (in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer),  dated  April  13,  1756,  he  speaks  with 
deep  regret  of  the  loss  of  one  'for  whom  he  had 
always  felt  esteem  and  affection,'  and  condoles 
with  his  correspondent,  the  Padre  Martini. 

Shortly  after  the  ascent  of  Charles  III  to  the 
throne  (1759),  Farinelli  received  orders  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  owing  probably  to  CharWs  in- 
tention to  sign  the  family  pact  with  Franoe 
and  Naples,  to  which  the  singer  had  ever  been 
opposed.  He  preserved  his  salary,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  live  at  Bologna  and  not  at 
Naples.  Once  more  in  Italy,  after  25  years  of 
exile,  Farinelli  found  none  of  his  friends  remain- 
ing. Some  were  dead ;  others  had  quitted  the 
country.  New  friends  are  not  easily  made  after 
middle  age;  and  Farinelli  was  now  57  years 
old.  He  had  wealth,  but  his  grandeur  was  gone. 
Yet  he^was  more  addicted  to  talking  of  his 
political  career  than  of  his  triumphs  as  a  singer. 
He  passed  the  ao  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
a  splendid  palasso,  a  mile  from  Bologna,  con- 
templating for  hours  the  portraits  of  Philip  V, 
Elisabeth,  and  Ferdiiuuid,  in  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  tears  of  regret.  He  received  the  visits 
of  strangers  courteously,  and  showed  pleasure  iu 
oonversmg  with  them  about  the  Spanish  Court. 
He  made  only  one  journey  during  uiis  period,  to 
Rome,  where  he  expatiated  to  the  Pope  on  the 
riches  and  honours  he  had  enjoyed  at  Madrid. 
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The  Holy  Fatho-  answered,  *  Avete  fhtta  tanta 
fortuna  costk,  perche  vi  avete  trovato  le  gioie, 
che  avete  perdute  in  quit.' 

When  Bumey  saw  him  at  Bologna  in.  1771, 
though  he  no  longer  sang,  he  pUyed  on  the 
viol  d*amour  and  harpsichord,  and  oompoaed  for 
those  instrumraits:  he  had  also  a  collection  of 
keyeii  instruments  in  which  he  took  great  delight, 
especially  a  piano  made  at  Florence  in  1730, 
which  he  called  Bafasl  cCUrbino.  Next  to  that, 
he  preferred  a  harpsichord  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  the  Queen  of  Spain ;  this  he  called 
Correggio,  while  he  named  others  Titian,  Outdo, 
etc.  He  had  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures  by  Murillo 
and  Ximenes,  among  which  were  portraita  of  his 
royal  patrons,  and  several  of  himself,  one  by  hia 
friend  Amiconi,  representing  him  with  Faustiixa 
and  Metastasio.  The  latter  was  engraved  by 
I.  Wagner  at  London  (fol.),  and  is  uncommon ; 
the  hesA  of  Farinelli  was  copied  from  it  again 
by  the  same  engraver,  but  reversed,  in  an  oval 
(4to),  and  the  first  state  of  this  is  rare:  it 
supplied  Sir  J.  Hawkins  with  the  portrait  for 
his  History  of  Music.  C.  Lucy  also  painted 
Farinelli;  the  picture  was  engraved  (fbl.)  in 
mezzotint,  1735,  by  Alex.  Van  Haeck^o,  and 
this  print  is  also  scarce. 

F^tis  falls  into  an  error  in  contradicting  the 
story  of  Farinelli*s  suggesting  to  the  Padre  Mar- 
tini to  write  his  History  of  Music,  on  the  ground 
that  he  only  returned  to  Italy  in  1761,  f«>ur 
years  after  tiie  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
and  had  no  previous  relations  with  the  learned 
author.  The  letter  quoted  above  shows  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  him  certainly  aa 
eariy  as  April  1 756,  when  he  writes  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  Martini,  and,  after  adverting  to  the 
death  of  Bemaochi,  orders  twenty-four  cofnes 
of  his  work,  bound  in  red  morocco,  tat  preaoits 
to  the  Queen  and  other  notabilities  of  the  Court. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  their  oorre- 
spondence  originated  even  long  before  this.  Thej 
remained  in  the  closest  intimacy  until  death 
separated  them  by  tiie  decease  of  Farinelli^  July 
15,  1782,  in  the  78th  ^rear  of  his  age. 

Martinelli  speaks  m  glowing  terms  of  this 
great  artist,  saying  that  he  hwi  7  or  8  not^ 
more  than  ordinary  singers,  and  these  perfectly 
soncnrous,  equal,  and  dear;  that  he  had  also 
much  knowledge  of  music,  and  was  a  worthy 
pupil  of  Porpora.  Mancini,  a  g]raat  master  of 
singhig  and  a  iellowpupil  of  Bemaodii  with 
Farinelli,  speaks  of  him  with  yet  more  oi- 
thusiasm.  'His  voice,*  he  says,  'was  thought 
a  marvel,  because  it  was  so  perfect,  so  powerfril, 
so  sonorous,  and  so  rich  in  ite  extent,  both  In  ^le 
high  and  the  low  parts  of  the  register,  that  ita 
equal  has  never  been  heiu^  in  our  times.  He 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  a  creative  genius 
which  inspired  him  with  embellishments  so  new 
and  so  astonishing  that  no  one  was  able  to 
imitate  tliem.  The  art  of  taking  and  keeping 
the  breath,  so  softly  and  easily  that  no  cme  could 
perceive  it,  began  and  died  with  him.  The 
qualities  in  which  he  excelled  were  the  1 
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portamento,  the  union  of  the  registers,  a  snrprising 
agility,  a  graceful  and  pathetic  style,  and  a  shake 
iu  admirable  as  it  was  rare.  There  was  no 
branch  of  the  art  which  he  did  not  carry  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  ....  The  soccesses 
which  he  obtained  in  his  youih.  did  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  to  study;  and  this  great 
artist  applied  himself  with  so  much  perseverance 
that  he  contrived  to  change  in  some  measure  his 
style  and  to  acquire  another  and  superior  method, 
when  his  name  was  already  &mou8  and  his 
fortune  brilliant.'  Such  was  FarineUi,  as  superior 
to  the  great  singers  of  his  own  period  as  they 
were  to  those  of  more  recent  times.  [J.M.j 

FARIKETiTjT,  Giusbfpb,  composer,  bom  at 
Este,  May  7,  1769;  in  1785  entered  the  con- 
servatorio  'De*  Turchini'  at  Naples,  where  he 
studied  accompaniment  under  Fago,  and  com- 
position under  Sala  and  Tritto.  In  1808  he 
was  in  Venice,  and  1810-17  at  Turin.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  chapel-master  at  Trieste,  where 
he  died  Dec.  la,  1836.  He  composed  an  im- 
mense number  of  operas  in  avowed  imitation  of 
Cimarosa,  which  however  were  more  successful 
than  the  majority  of  imitations.  A  duet  he 
introduced  into  the  'Matrimonio  Segreto*  has 
been  mistaken  for  Cimarosa's  own  composition. 
He  also  wrote  masses,  a  'Stabat*  in  two  parts, 
and  other  church  music  [M.  C.  C] 

FABMER,  John,  'practitioner  in  the  art  of 
Mosique  *  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
published  in  1 591  a  litUe  tract  entitled  'Divers 
and  sundrie  waies  of  two  Parts  in  one,  to  the 
number  of  fortie  upon  one  playn  Song ;  some- 
times pladng  the  Ground  acx>ve  and  the  parts 
benethe,  and  otherwise  the  Ground  benethe  and 
the  parts  above,'  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
composers  employed  by  T.  Este  to  harmonise  the 
tunes  for  his  'Whole  Book  of  Psalms*  published 
in  159a.  In  T599  he  published  his  'First  Set 
of  English  Madngals  to  Foure  Voyces,*  in  the 
address  'To  the  Header*  prefixed  to  which  he 
says  he  has  fitly '  linkt '  his  '  Musicke  to  number,' 
and  given  to  each  'their  true  efifect.'  Both  this 
work  and  his  tract  are  dedicated  to  the  Eari  of 
Oxenford,  whom  the  author  describes  as  'my 
rerygood  Lord  and  Master.'  Farmer  contributed 
to  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,*  1601,  the  madrigal 
'  Faire  nimphes  I  heard  one  telling.*  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  [W.H.  H.] 

FABMEB,  Thomas,  Mub.  Bac,  was  originally 
one  of  the  Waits  of  London,  and  naduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1684.  He  composed  instrumental 
music  for  the  theatre  and  contributed  some  songs 
to  'The  Theater  of  Music,'  1685-87,  and  to 
D*^Urfey's  Third  Collection  of  Songs,  1685.  In 
1686  he  published  'A  Consort  of  Musick  in  four 
parts,  containing  thirty-three  Lessons  beginning 
with  an  Overtiue,*  and  in  1690  'A  Second  Con- 
sort of  Musick  in  four  parts,  containing  eleven 
Lessons,  beginning  with  a  Ground.*  Purcell 
composed  an  El^y,  written  by  Nahum  Tata, 
upon  his  death  (printed  in  Orpheus  Britannicus, 
ii.  55)  firom  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
died  young.  [W.H.  H.] 
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PARNABY,  Giles,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  of  the 
family  of  Famaby  of  Truro,  and  nearly  r^ted 
to  Thomas  Famabie,  the  famous  Kenticli  school- 
master. He  commenced  the  study  of  music 
about  1580,  and  on  July  9,  159  a,  ^^aduated  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music.  He  was  one  of 
the  ten  composers  employed  by  Thomas  Este 
to  harmonise  the  tunes  for  his  '  Whole  Book  of 
Psalms,*  published  in  159a.  In  1598  he  pub- 
lished '  Canzonets  to  foure  voyces,  wi&  a  song  of 
eight  parts,'  with  commendatory  verses  prefixed 
by  Antony  Holbome,  John  Dowland,  Richard 
Alison,  and  Hugh  Holland.  A  madrigal  by 
Famaby,  'Come^  Charon,  come,'  is  extant  in 
MS.  [W.H.H.] 

FARNESE,  Mabianna,  a  seconda  donna  who 
appeared  in  London  about  the  years  1776  and  7. 
She  took  part  in  Traetta's  '  Gormondo,*  and  also 
played  Cidipso  in  his  '  Telemaco.'  [J.  M.] 

FARRANT,  John.  There  were  two  musi- 
cians of  this  name,  who  both  flourished  about 
the  year  1600.  The  elder  was  oigiuiist  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  other  organist  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  London.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  their  lives.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARRANT,  Riohabd,  was  one  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  date  of  his  first  appointment  is 
not  known,  but  he  resigned  in  April,  1564,  on 
beoomingMaster  of  the  Children  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  of  which  he  is  said  to  lukve 
been  also  a  lay  vicar  and  organist.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  at  Windsor  he  occupied  'a 
dwelling  house  within  the  Castle,  called  the 
Old  Commons.*  On  Nov.  5,  1569,  he  was  re- 
appointed a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
remained  such  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Nov.  30, 1 580.  Farrant's  church  music  merits 
all  the  eulogy  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
for  solemnity  and  pathos.  His  service  printed 
by  Boybe  in  G  minor  is  given  by  Tudway  (B. 
Museum,  HarL  MSS.  7337  and  8)  in  A  minor, 
and  called  his  '  High  Service.*  His  two  anthems, 
'Call  to  remembrance'  and  'Hide  not  Thou  Thy 
face*  were  for  many  years  performed  on  Maundy 
Thursday  during  ihe  distribution  of  the  ToyaX 
bounty.  The  beautiful  anthem,  '  Lord,  for  ^y 
tender  merdes*  sake*  (the  words  from  Lydley's 
Prayers),  has  long  been  assigned  to  Farrant, 
although  attribute  by  earlier  writev  to  John 
Hilton.  Tudway  (Add.  MSS.  7340)  gives  another 
anthem — '  O  Lord,  Almighty,*  fall,  4  voioes—as 
his,  but  this  is  questionable. 

His  son,  Daniel,  was  one  of  the  first  authors 
who  set  lessons  'lyra  way*  for  the  viol,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  English  lute  or  bandora,  in 
the  time  of  Charies  I.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARRENO,  Abistidb,  bom  at  Marseilles 
April  9,  I794»  died  in  Paris  Feb.  12,  1869,  com- 
posed some  pieces  for  the  flute,  but  is  best  known 
as  a  writer  on  music.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  and  edition  of  F^tb's  'Biographic 
universelle,*  and  wrote  the  biographical  notices 
in  Madame  Farrenc's  'Tr^r  des  Pianistes.* 
He  also  contributed  critiques^  to  ^fL^  France 
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musicale/  and  'La  Revue  de  Mumqne  andenne 
et  moderne'  (Rennes  1 858).  Some  of  his  valuable 
notee  and  unpublished  arddeB  are  among  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

£Us  wife  Louise — bom  in  Paris  May  31,1 804 ; 
died  there  Sept.  15  1875 — was  a  sister  of  the 
sculptor  Auguste  Dumont,  and  aimt  of  Ernest 
Reyer.  She  studied  under  Reicha,  and  at  an 
early  age  could  compose  both  for  the  orchestra 
and  piano.  She  married  in  i8ai,  and  made 
several  professional  tours  in  France  with  her 
husband,  both  performing  in  public  with  mat 
success.  Madame  Farrenc  was  not  omy  a 
clever  woman,  but*  an  able  and  conscientious 
teacher,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  excellent 
female  pupils  she  tnuned  during  the  thirty  years 
she  was  professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Conserva- 
toire (Nov.  1842-Jan.  1873).  Besides  some 
remarkable  Etudes,  sonatas,  and  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  she  composed  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin  or  cello,  trios,  two  quintets,  a  sestet,  and 
a  nonet,  for  which  works  she  obtained  in  1869 
the  prize  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts  for 
chamber-music.  She  also  wrote  two  symphonies 
and  three  overtures  for  full  orchestra,  and  several 
of  her  more  important  compositions  have  been 
performed  at  the  Conservatoire  concerts.  More 
than  by  all  these  however  her  name  will  be 
perpetuated  by  the  '  Tr^sor  des  Pianistes,*  a  real 
anthology  of  music,  containing  chefe-d'ceuvre  of 
all  the  classical  masters  of  the  clavecin  and 
pianoforte  from  the  i6th  century  down  to 
Weber  and  Chopin,  as  well  as  more  modem 
works  of  the  lughest  value.  [TsisoB  DBS 
PJANISTES.]  [G.C.] 

FASCH,  Cabp  Fbiedbioh  Chbistun,  founder 
of  the  'Singakademie'  at  Berlin,  bom  Nov.  18, 
1736,  at  Zerbst,  where  his  fietther  was  Capell- 
meister.  As  a  child  he  was  delicate,  and 
much  indulged.  He  made  rapid  progress  on  the 
violin  and  clavier,  and  in  the  rudiments  of 
harmonv.  After  a  short  stay  at  Coethen,  where 
he  made  his  first  attempts  at  composition  in 
church-music,  he  was  sent  to  Strelitz.  Here  he 
continued  his  studies  under  Hertel,  in  all  branches 
of  music,  but  especially  in  accompaniment,  at 
that  time  a  difficult  art,  as  the  acoompanyist  had 
so  little  to  guide  him.  Li  1751  Linicke,  the 
court  clavierist^  having  dedined  to  accompany 
Franz  Benda,  Fasch  otfered  to  suppiv  his  place 
at  the  haopsichord,  and  Benda's  praises  incited 
him  to  still  greater  efforts.  Afb^  his  return  to 
Zerbst  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education 
at  Ellosterbeigen  near  Magdeburg.  Benda  had 
not  forgotten  their  meeting,  and  in  1 756,  when 
just  30,  Fasch  was  appoint^  on  his  recommenda- 
tion aocompanyist  to  Frederic  the  Great.  His 
coadjutor  was  no  less  a  person  than  Emmanuel 
Bach ;  they  took  itin  turns  toacoompany  the  King's 
fiute-conoertos,  and  as  soon  as  Fasch  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  royal  amateur's  impetuous 
style  ot  execution  his  accompaniments  gave  every 
satisfaction.  The  Seven  Years  War  ^ut  an  end 
to  Frederic's  flute-playing,  and  as  Fasch  received 
his  salary  in  paper,  worth  only  a  fifth  part  of 
its  nominal  value, — a  misfortune  in  which  he 
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anticipated  Beethoven^-he  was  oompened  io 
maintain  himself  by  giving  lessons.  Far  his 
lessons  in  composition  he  made  a  ooUectioin  of 
several  thousand  examples.  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  several  most  ingenious  canons, 
particularly  one  for  35  voices  containiiig  five 
canons  put  tqgether,  one  being  in  seven  parts, 
one  in  six  and  three  in  four  parts.  Afi^  the 
battle  of  Tozgau  the  Kin^  granted  him  an 
a<^dition  of  100  thalers  to  his  salary,  bat  the 
increase  covered  the  direction  of  the  opera,  whidi 
was  put  into  his  hands  from  1774  to  76.  After 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  Frederic  gave 
up  his  practioe,  and  Fasch  was  free  to  follow  his 
natural  inclination  for  church  music.  In  1785, 
incited  by  a  16-part  Mass  of  Benevoli*s,  whidi 
Reichardt  had  brought  from  Italy,  he  wrote  one 
for  the  same  numbor  of  voices,  which  however 
proved  too  difficult  for  the  oourt^ingers.  Be 
retained  his  post  after  Frederic's  dteath,  but 
occupied  himsielf  chiefly  with  composition  and 
teaching.  Li  the  summer  of  1790,  as  he  himsdf 
tells  us,  he  began  choral- meetings  in  the  summer- 
house  of  G^heimrath  Milow,  which  resulted  in 
the  '  Singakademie,'  an  institution  which  onder 
his  pupil  and  successor  Zelter  became  very 
popular  and  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
musical  taste  in  Berlin  for  naany  years.  Before 
his  death  Fasch  was  twice  visited  by  Beethoven, 
who  spent  some  time  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1796.  On  the  first  occasion,  June  ai,  he  heard 
a  chorale,  the  three  first  numbers  of  Fasch's 
mass,  and  several  movements  frxnn  his  ii9fh 
Psalm,  and  he  himself  extemporised  on  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  latter.  On  the  28th  he  re- 
appeared and  again  extemporised,  to  the  delight 
of  Fasch*s  scholars,  who,  as  Beethoven  used  to 
say,  pressed  round  him  and  could  not  applaud 
for  tears  (^Thayer's  'Beethoven,'  ii  13).  The 
Academy  at  that  date  was  about  90  strong,  but 
at  the  tmne  of  Fasch's  death,  Aug.  3,  1800,  it 
had  increased  to  147.  In  accordance  with  a  wish 
expressed  in  his  will,  the  Academy  performed 
Mozart's  Requiem  to  his  memory — ^for  the  first 
time  in  Berlin.  The  receipts  amounted  to  1 300 
thalers,  an  extraordinary  sum  in  those  days,  and 
were  applied  to  foundkig  a  Fund  for  the  per- 
petual maintenance  of  a  poor  fiunily.  In  1801 
Zelter  published  his  Life— a  brochure  of  6a 
pages  4to.,  with  a  portrait.  In  1 839  the  Academy 
published  Fasch's  oest  sacred  works  in  6  volumes. 
A  7th,  issued  by  the  repres^itatives  of  Zeiiet, 
contains  the  mass  and  the  canon  above  alluded 
to.  Of  his  oratorio  'Giuseppe  riconosciuto,'  pei^ 
formed  in  17  74,  one  terzetto  alone  remains,  Fasdi 
having  destroyed  the  rest,  together  with  sevenl 
other  works  composed  before  the  16-part  mass. 
As  a  master  of  composition  in  many  parts,  Fasdi 
is  the  last  representative  of  the  great  sdiod  of 
sacred  composers  which  lasted  so  long  in  Italy, 
and  his  works  are  worth  studying.  They  combine 
the  severity  of  ancient  forms  with  modem  harmony 
and  a  fine  vein  of  melody,  and  constitute  a  mine 
whidb  would  well  repay  investigation.  [F.G.] 
FAUST.  Opera  in  5  acts;  words  after  Goethe, 
by  Barbier  and  Carr^ ;  mu^  by  Gounod*  Pro- 
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duced  at  theTh^tre  Lyrique  Mar.  19, 1859 ;  at 
Her  MajeBty*8  Theatre,  as  '  Faust '  June  1 1,  63 ; 
at  the  Boval  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  as 
'Faust  e  Margherita,*  July  a,  63;  in  English 
(by  Charley),  as  'Faust/  at  Her  Majesty's,  Jan. 
33,  64.    In  Germany  as  '  Margarethe.* 

Music  to  Goethe*s  Faust  was  composed  by  Lind- 
paintor,  and  appears  to  have  been  produced  at 
Stuttgart  in  June  183a ;  also  by  Prince  Radziwill, 
the  score  of  which  was  published  in  1 8  36.  Spohr's 
Faust  (words  by  Bemhard),  a  romantic  opera  in 
a  acts,  is  in  no  respect  oonnected  with  Goethe*s 
play.  It  was  composed  at  Vienna  in  1813  for 
the  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  but  was  first  performed 
at  Frankfort  in  March  1818,  and  was  for  many 
yean  a  great  favourite.  It  was  produced  in 
Ijondon  by  a  Cierman  company  at  the  Prince's 
Theatre  May  ai,  1840 ;  and  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Garden  under  Spohr*s  baton  July  15,  5a.      [G.] 

FAUSTINA  BORDONI.    See  Hassb,  Sig- 

NOBA. 

FAUX-BOURDON,  or  Fahobord(me,  a  simple 
kind  of  Counterpoint  to  the  Church  Plain  Song ; 
in  oth^  words,  a  harmony  to  the  ancient  chant. 
The  first  kind  of  variation  from  strictly  unisonous 
singing  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  '  Organum,' 
or  simple  aggrandisement  of  multitudinous  choral 
effect  by  the  additions  of  octaves  above  and  below 
the  Plain  Song  or  melody,  answering  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  diapasons  by  principal  and 
bourdon  stops  in  the  modem  organ.  Other  par- 
allel concoTOB  were  also  (as  in  the '  mixture*  organ 
stops)  blended  with  the  octaves — as  the  fifth,  and 
even  the  fourth.  These  appear  to  have  been 
used  as  early  as  the  8th  century.  After  the 
Organum  the  next  improvement  was  the  '  Dia- 
phonnm*  and  '  Descant,*  and  by  the  14th  century 
there  are  historical  intimations  that  these  had 
led,  by  a  natural  development,  to  the  use  of 
'Faux  bourdon'  at  Avignon,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  Rome  on  the  return  of  the  Papal  Court 
after  its  seventy  years  absence  from  that  city. 
Hawkins  (Histoiy,  ch.  56)  mentionA  an  English 
MS.  tract,  by  one  ChUston,  preserved  in  the 
'  Manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,'  most  likely 
of  the  14th  century,  giving  rules  and  directions 
'  for  the  sight  of  descant ....  and  of  Fabttrdon* 
GafcMrius  (145 1-153 a),  who  is  jusUy  considered 
the  father  of  the  artistic  music  of  the  great 
school  which  culminated  in  Counterpoint  h  la 
Paleetrina,  as  idso  Adam  da  Fulda,  about  the 
same  period,  are  among  the  earliest  writers  who 
speak  of  this  kind  of  harmony.  M.  Danjou  has 
discovered  in  the  Library  of  S.  Mark,  Venice, 
treatises  by  Gulielmus  Monachus,  from  which  it 
is  plain  tliat  in  the  15  th  century  the  faux-bour- 
don  was  held  in  equal  honour  m  England  and 
in  France. 

The  English  term  Fa-burden  is  evidentiy  a 
corruption  from  the  French  and  Italian.  Burden, 
or  Burthen,  is  used  both  for  the  refrain  of  a  part 
sons  or  chorus,  and  for  a  vocal  accompaniment 
to^moing — 

'  Foot  it  featiy  here  and  there, 
And  let  the  rest  tiie  burden  besr.' 
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The  word  Bordone,  and  Bourdon,  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  is  (in  both  languages)  a  pilgrun^s 
staff;  hence,  from  similarity  in  form,  the  bass- 
pipe,  or  drone,  of  the  bag-pipe ;  and  thence  again 
simply  a  deep  bass  note.  As  the  earliest  Falsi 
bordoni  of  which  we  have  specimens  are  prin- 
cipally formed,  except  at  their  cadences,  by  suc- 
cessions of  fourths  and  sixths  below  the  Plain 
Song  melody,  such  an  accompanying  bass,  to 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use 
the  low  octaves  of  the  organum,  and  to  consider 
thirds  and  sixths  inadmissible  in  the  harmonised 
accompaniment  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  would 
sound  faUe ;  and  this  application  of  the  meaning 
of  the  faUo  and  faux  seems  a  more  rational 
derivation  than  that  sometimes  given  from  /o/- 
aeito  and  falsette,  as  implying  tiie  combination 
of  the  high  voices  with  the  low  in  False  Bordone 
harmony. 

The  following  example,  from  a  'MS.  copied 
frt>m  authentic  sources  at  'Rome,  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  Counter- 
point than  any  verbal  description.  It  is  a  Faux- 
bourdon,  of  the  15th  century,  on  the  and  tone 
(transposed  from  D  to  G) ;  originally  written  for 
3  voices  with  the  canto  fermo  in  the  alto  part ; 
and  with  a  soprano  part,  ad  libUum,  added  by 
Baini:— 


The  same  harmony  (in  4  parts)  is  given  by 
Alfieri  (1840)  a  5th  higher.  A  Faux-bourdon 
on  the  same  tone  (trani^osed  into  F|)  is  given 
by  M.  C.  Frank,  Paris  i»57  :— 


•/i  s  s  s  ^  '1.  yj  'a  ', ' 


Falsi  bordoni  by  V ittoria,  Bemabei,  de  Zacha- 

1  *0oto  M«lodiM  ooto  Modomm  hannonloe  botae  at  modulabftntur 
■aacolo  Vn^  ad  prMHcriptum  Adunl  de  Fulda,  et  Fraoohlnl  OaforlL' 

*  For  this  and  similar  spedmena  of  harmonlM  to  other  tones,  see 
'  Aooompanjlng  HmidooIm  of  Flaln  Bong.'  by  Bar.  T.  Hdmon^  Bitof 
Dlx«ctor7.  p.T. 
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riis,  and  Viftdftna  will  be  found  in  Proske*a  Mmica 
Sacra,  torn,  iii.,  liber  Vesperanim.  [T.H.] 

FAVOBITE,  LA.  Op^  in  4  acta ;  words  by 
Boyer  and  Waetz,  mumc  by  Donizetti.  Prodaced 
at  the  Acad^mie  roytJe  Deo.  2, 1840 ;  in  London, 
as  La  Favorita,  at  Her  Majesty  V  Feb.  16,  47. 

FAWCETT,  Jomr,  bom  at  Bolton-le-moors. 
Lancashire,  in  1 789,  was  originally  a  shoemaker, 
but  abandoned  that  calling  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  music  in  his  native  town.  He  composed 
three  sets  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  published 
at  various  periods  under  the  titles  of  '  The  Voice 
of  Harmony/  'The  Harp  of  Zion,'  and  'Miriam*s 
Thnbrel,'  which  are  still  yery  popular  in  Lancia 
■hire.  In  1840  he  edited  and  arranged  the 
accompaniments  to  a  oollection  of  pstdm  and 
hymn  tunes  and  other  pieces  selected  by  Joseph 
Hart,  the  music  publisher,  entitled  *MeloaiA 
divina.'  An  oratorio  of  his  composition,  called 
'Paradise,'  was  published  in  1853.  ^^  <^^  ^^ 
Bolton,  Oct.  26, 1867.    His  third  son, 

Jomr  Fawoxtt,  jun.,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  bom 
about  1824,  and  when  only  eleven  years  old 
obtained  the  appointment  of  organist  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Famworth.  Qevea  years  later 
he  succeeded  an  elder  brother  as  organist  of  the 
parish  church,  Bolton.  Li  1845,  leaving  a  sister 
to  discharge  his  duties  at  Bolton,  he  came  to 
liondon  and  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  under 
Stemdale  Bennett.  During  his  stay  in  London 
(about  twelve  months)  he  officiated  as  organist 
of  Curzon  Chapel.  On  Nov.  4,  1853,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at 
Oxford,  his  exerdse,  a  cantata,  entitled  'Sup- 
plication and  Thanksgiving,'  performed  on  the 
previous  day,  being  highly  commended  by  the 
Professor  of  Music,  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop.  Fawcett 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  in 
Manchester,  July  i,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

FAYOLLE,  FBAirpois  Joseph  Mabie,  bom 
in  Paris  Aug.  15,  1774;  after  a  brilliant  career 
at  the  Coll^  de  Juilly,  entered  the  corps  des 
ponts  et  chauss^  in  1792,  and  became  'chef 
de  brigade '  of  the  £cole  polytechnique  on  ito 
foundation  in  1794.  'Here,  under  the  instruction 
of  Prony,  Lagrange,  and  Monge,  he  studied  the 
higher  mathematics,  but  without  neglecting  litera- 
ture, and  with  Fontanes'  assistance  tranuated  a 
great  part  of  the  .£neid.  Of  his  verses  the  fbl- 
u>wing  line  has  alone  survived : — 

'  Le  temps  n'^pargne  pas  ce  qu'on  a  fidt  sans 
luL' 

Though  forgotten  as  a  mathematician  and  a 
poet,  Favolle  has  acquired  a  solid  reputation  for 
his  services ''to  musical  literature.  He  studied 
harmony  under  Feme,  and  the  violoncello  under 
Bami,  but  abstained  from  printing  his  composi- 
tions ;  and  contented  himself  with  publishing 
'Les  quatre  Saisons  du  Pamasse'  (Pans  1805-^), 
a  literary  cdlection  in  16  vols.  i2mo.  for  whidi 
he  wrote  many  articles  on  music  and  musicians. 
He  also  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  bio- 
graphical notices  in  the  'Dictionnaire  historique 
des  Musidens,'  published  under  the  names  of 
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Choron  and  himself  (Paris  1810-11),  a  work  to 
which  F^tis  is  much  indebted.  He  collected 
materials  for  a  History  of  the  Violin,  of  which 
however  only  fragments  appeared,  under  the  title 
*  Notices  sur  (Joralli,  Tartini,  Oavini^  Pngnaai, 
et  Viotti,  extraites  d'une  histoire  dn  violon' 
(Paris  1810).  After  the  frdl  of  Napoleon,  FayoUe 
came  to  England,  where  he  taught  French,  and 
wrote  for  the  '  Hannonioon.*  On  the  eve  ci  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  jetumed  to  Pans;,  and 
resumed  his  old  occupation  as  a  musical  critic. 
Among  his  later  works  may  be  mentioned  a 
pamphlet  called  'Paganini  et  B^oi'  (Paris 
1830),  and  the  articles  on  musicians  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Michaud's '  Biognqthie  Univenelle.'  He 
died  Dea  2,  1852,  at  Ste.  Perrine,  »  house  of 
refuge  in  Paris.  [G.C] 

FAYRFAX,  RoBiBT,  Mus.  Doc,  of  an  an- 
cient  YoriLshire  fiunily,  was  bom  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  of  Bayftrd, 
Hertfordshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  held  the 
appointment  of  organist  or  chanter  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey  early  in  the  i6th  century.  It  appears 
fit)m  the  Pnvy  Purse  Ezpenoes  of  Elizabeth  of 
York  that  on  March  28,  1502  (the  Princess  be- 
ing then  at  St.  Alban's),  Fayr&x  was  paid  20. 
'for  setting  an  Anthem  of  cure  lady  said  Saint 
Elizabeth.^  In  1504  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  CWbridge,  and  in  151 1  was 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  under  a  stone  after- 
wards covered  by  the  mayor's  seat  Several  of 
his  oompoaitioDs  are  extant  in  MS.  In  the  Music 
School,  Oxford,  and  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  latter  Ubnury,  Add.  MSS.  5465,  is  a  Tolome 
of  MS.  old  English  songs  for  2,  3,  and  4  voices 
by  composers  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries 
fnmerly  belonging  to  him,  and  afterwards  in 
the  possession  of  (General  Fair&x,  at  whose  death 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ralph  Thoresby  of 
Leeds.  Four  three-part  songs  by  Fayrfiix  are 
printed  by  John  Stafford  Smith  in  his  Old 
English  Songs,  and  others  by  Hawkins  and 
Bumey.        '  [W.H.H.] 

FELDLAGER  IN  SC^HLESIEN,  BIN,  opera 
in  3  acts,  words  by  Rellstab,  music  by  Meyer- 
beer ;  written  and  composed  in  memory  of  Fred* 
erick  the  Great  £or  the  opening  of  the  Berlin 
Opera  house — burnt  Aug.  18,  1843;  re-opened 
Deo.  7, 44.  It  was  performed  with  extraordinaiy 
applause  at  Vienna  Feb.  17,  ^7,  with  Jenny  lind 
as  Vielka ;  80  florins  were  given  for  places,  and 
Meyerbeer  was  called  on  ten  times.  l%e  Feld- 
lager  appears  never  to  have  been  played  either 
in  France  or  England,  but  some  of  tke  musio  was 
afterwards  used  up  in  the  Etoile  dn  Nord.     [O.] 

FELIX  MERFTIS,  an  institutica  in  Amster- 
dam that  includes  with  the  performance  of  muse 
^e  cultivation  of  letters,  art,  and  sdenoe.  It 
occupies  a  building  aroldtecturally  important, 
with  a  large  concert-room,  libraiy,  and  obso^ 
vatory,  situated  on  the  Keisersgracht,  cfoe  of  the 
larger  canals.  Orchestral  concerts  take  place  in 
the  winter,  similar  to  those  of  the  Lonto 
Philharmonic  and  the  (Crystal  Palace :  they  are 
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at  the  present  time  conducted  by  the  emfaient 
Datoh  musician,  Heer  Joh.  J.  H.  Verhulst. 
The  usual  number  is  lo,  and  the  subscription  is 
equivalent  to  £$.     The  early  history  of  Felix 
Mentis  has  been  narrated  by  Professor  Jorisson 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Cent^iaij,  Nov.  3,1877, 
It  was  founded  in  1777,  beginmng  its  existence 
<m  the  Leliegracht  (Lily  Canal)  of  Amsterdam. 
The  founders  intended  it  to  be  *  for  the  further- 
anoe  of  laudable  and  useful  arts  and  sciences ;  the 
auffmentation  of  reason  and  virtue ;  the  increase 
and  prosperity  of  trade,  navigation,  agriculture, 
and  fishery,'  etc.,  etc.    But  Felix  began  at  once 
with  mxuic  and  fine  art,  adding  literature  to  the 
scheme  two  years  later.    The  original  locale  soon 
proved  to  be  too  small,  and  in  Mav  1782  the 
members  removed  to  the  Vorburgwal.    In  1785 
continued  increase  determined  the  erection  of 
the  present  building  on  the  Keizersgracht,  com- 
pleted three  years  after,  and  with  400  members, 
instead  of,  as  at  first,  40.     (On  May  i,  1876, 
the  number  of  membeors  of  all  classes  was  324.) 
The  wave  of  disturbance  caused  by  the  French 
Bevolution  washed  over  Felix  MeriUs,  and  in 
1793,  throuffh  want  of  funds,  the  concerts  ceased. 
However,  Sie  leaders  of  the  institution  would 
not  allow  it  to  sink  fax  the  vortex  of  political 
speculation;  and,  in  the  abolition  of  societies 
throughout  Holland  this  one  was  exempted. 
During  the  clatter  of  weapons  the  Muses  were 
silent,  but  in  1800  the  complement  of  members 
was  affain  full,  and  in  1806  the  reading-room, 
long  closed  during  the  prohibition  of  newspapers, 
opened  again.     In  that  year  Louis  Bonaparte, 
made  King  of  Holland,  offered  his  protection, 
which  was  declined,  as  was  also  the  proposal 
that  the  pubUo  business  of  the  country  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  building.    Napcdeon  L  and 
Marie  Louise,  were  however  later  received  in 
H.     In  these  troubled  times  the  music  of  Felix 
Meritis  tended  to  soften  the  feelings  of  distress 
and  almost  despair  of  the  Amsterdam  patriots ; 
yet  that  solace  ceased  once  more  towards  the 
close  of  1813,  the  country  being  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  aeainst  the  French.     After  1815 
came  peace  and  the  gentle  arts  again,  and  within 
the  last  thirty  years  great  has  been  the  spiritual 
harvest  of  the  *  happy  through  their  deserts '  1 

The  name  Felix  Meritis  was  more  than  once 
applied  by  Robert  Schimiann  to  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn ;  see  *Gresammelte  Schriften'  (Leipzig,  1854), 
i.  219 ;  abo  i.  191,  93,  and  93.  [A.  J.H.] 

FELTON,  Bkv.  William,  bom  171 3,  vicar- 
choral  of  Hereford  Cathedral  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  was  distinguished  in  his  day  as 
a  composer  for,  ajod  performer  on,  the  organ  and 
haipsichord.  He  published  three  sets  of  con- 
certos for  those  instruments  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Handel.  Bumey,  in  the  life  of  Handel  pre- 
fixed to  his  account  of  the  Commemoration, 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Abraham  Brown, 
the  violinist,  a  droll  anecdote  of  Felton  s  un- 
successful attempt,  through  Brown,  to  procure 
the  name  of  Handel  as  a  subscriber  to  the  second 
set  of  these  concertos.  Felton  also  published 
two  or  three  sets  of  lessons  for  the  same  instru< 
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ments.    He  was  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  Meet- 
ing- of  the  Three  Choirs  at  Hereford  1744,  and 
at  Gloucester  1743.    'Felton's  (3avot'  was  long 
highly  popular.  He  died  Dec.  6, 1769.  )W.H.H.J 
FENTOK,   Latihia,  whose  real  name  was 
Beswick,  was  an  actress  and  singer  who  first 
appeared  in  1736  at  the  Ha3rmarket  Theatre  as 
the  Parish  Girl,  in  Gay's  burlesque,  *The  What 
d*ve  call  it,'  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  Theatre,  July  15,  1736,  as  Lucilla.  in  Sir 
W.  Davenant's  oomedy, '  The  Man's  the  Master.' 
She  attracted  no  particular  attention  until  she 
appeared  as  Polly  Peachem  in  'The  Beggar's 
Opera,'  on  the  first  night  of  its  performance, 
Jan.  39,  1738,  when  we  *  became  all  at  once 
the  idol  of  Uie  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraven 
and  sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  written ; 
books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published ;  and 
pamphlets  made  of  even  her  veiy  sayings  and 
jests.'    This  success  led  to  her  being  entrusted 
with  more  important  parts  than  had  before  been 
assigned  to  her.    At  the  end  of  the  season,  after 
she  had  played  Polly  upwards  of  60  times,  she 
withdrew  fi^m  the  stage  and  went  to  live  with 
Charlee,  third  Duke  of  Bolton.   On  Oct.  3i,  1 751, 
his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
many  years,  having  died,  the  Duke   married 
Lavinia  Besvdck   at  Aix,   in  Provence.     She 
became  a  widow  in  1754,  died  in  January,  1760, 
at  West  Combe  Park,  Greenwich,  and  was  buried 
in  Greenwidi  Church,  Feb.  3, 1760.    [W.H.H.] 
FEO,  FRANOBaoo,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Nei^litan  school,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1699. 
The  traditions  of  Greco  and  Scarlatti  were  stQl 
fresh  there,  and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
last  named  that  Domenico  Gizzi  had  opened  the 
private  school  at  which  Feo  learnt  the  art  of 
singing  and  the  principles  of  composition.    EUs 
bent  was  essentially  dramatic,  as  indeed  was  that 
of  nearly  all  the  Neapolitans  of  his  epoch,  with 
the   exception   of  Durante,  whose  colder  and 
gloomier  tenmerament  |>rediroo6ed  him  towards 
the  ecolesiasti(»l  severities  of  the  Boman  style. 
Feo,  like  Durante  and  Leo,  passed  some  time  at 
the  Vatican  as  the  pupil  of  Pitoni,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  his  master  was  not  sufficient  to  divert 
him  from  Opera.    His  '  Ipermestra,*  *  Ariana,' 
and  *  Andromache'  were  aU  published  at  Bome 
itself^  and  apparently  during  his  residence  there. 
In  1740  he  succeeded  his  old  master  Gizzi  at 
Naples,  and  did  much  to  establish  the  school  as 
a  nursery  of  great  singers.    Though  addicted  to 
the  stage,  Feo  did  not  altogether  neglect  Churdi 
Music,  and  his  work  is  distinguished  by  eleva- 
tion €d  style  and  profound  aoientifio  knowledge. 
But  a  certain  sensuousness,  even  in  his  sacred 
pieces^  is  suggested  by  the  fiict  that  Gluck  bor- 
rowed the  subject  of  a  Kyrie  by  him  for  a  chorus 
in  one  of  Ms  operas.  [E.  H.  P.] 

FERIAL  AND  FESTAL.  In  the  Christian 
Church  from  very  early  times  the  term  Feria 
»ecunda  was  used  to  denote  Monday,  Feria  ierOa 
Tuesday,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  word  Feria,  or 
Ferial  dap,  came  to  denote  a  dav  marked  by  no 
special  observance,  either  of  a  festal  or  a  peni- 
tential character.    So  lar  as  music  is  concerned. 
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the  chief  difference  is  that  on  the  ferial  days  the 
mufdo  ifl  less  elaborate  and  ornate  than  on  festal 
days,  when  it  is  more  florid,  for  more  yoices, 
accompanied  by  the  organ,  etc.  The  two  kinds 
are  known  respectively  as  the  ferial  use  and 
festal  use.  [G.] 

FERLENDIS,  Sionoba,  daughter  of  an  archi- 
tect named  Barberi,  bora  at  Rome  about  1778. 
Her  Toioe  was  a  strong  contralto,  but  somewhat 
hard  and  inflexible.  Having  studied  with  a 
teacher  called  Moscheri,  she  made  her  cUbtU 
at  Lisbon.  Here  she  had  the  advantage  of  some 
lessons  from  Cresoentini,  and  here  abo  (1802) 
she  married  Alessandro  Ferlendis,  the  oboist, 
member  of  a  very  distinguished  Italian  £Bumly 
of  players  on  the  oboe  and  English  horn.  She 
appeared  at  Madrid  in  the  next  year,  at  Milan 
in  1804,  and  in  1805  at  Paris  (Th^fttre  Lou- 
vois)  in  !Floravanti's  'Capriociosa  pentita.'  She 
achieved  there,  however,  no  success  in  any  other 
rdle  but  that  one.  Soon  after  this,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London  with  CataUni  in 
l^marosa*s '  Orazzi  e  Curiazzi.*  She  was '  a  pretty 
good  actress,  and  at  that  time  first  buffa;  she 
was  less  liked  than  she  deserved,  for  she  had  a 
venr  good  contralto  voice,  and  was  far  firom  a 
bad  lniff<i'  She  would  have  been  thought^  too, 
to  have  acted  the  part  of  Orazzia  well,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  comparison  with  Qrassini,  and 
for  Catalani's  then  ecbpsing  everybody.*  (Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe.)  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Italy  in  1810;  her  later  career  is  not 
known.  [J.M.] 

FERMATA  is  the  Italian  name  for  the  sign 
^,  which  in  English  is  oonunonly  called  a 
Pause,  ahd  signifies  that  the  note  over  which  it 

is  placed  shoidd  be  held  on  beyond  its    ^ 

natural  duration.  It  is  sometimes 
put  over  a  bar  or  double  bar,  in 
which  case  it  intimates  a  short  interval  of 
silence.  Schumann,  in  the  first  movement  of 
his  '  FaschingBschwank  in  Wien'  for  the  piano* 
forte,  has  the  sisn  over  the  double  bar  in  this 
manner,  where  Uie  key  changes  firom  two  flats 
to  six  sharps,  and  has  also  written  *Kurze 
Pause.'  [C.H.H.P.] 

FERNAND  CORTEZ,  OU  LA  CONQUfiTE 
DU  MEXIQUE.  Opera  in  3  acts;  words  by 
Esm^nard  and  De  Jouy,  after  Piron ;  music  by 
Spontinl.  Produced  at  the  Academic  imp^ale 
Nov.  38,  1808;  at  Dresden,  March  181  a;  after 
revision  by  the  composer,  at  Paris,  May  a8, 1817, 
Bwlin,  Apr.  ao,  1818. 

FERRABOSCO  (or  FERABOSCX)),  Alfonso, 
an  Italian  musician  who  settled  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  ranked  among 
the  first  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  He  composed 
motets,  madrigals,  and  pieces  for  the  virginals. 
His  first  book  of  madrigals  was  printed  at  Venice 
in  154a,  and  Bome  of  his  motets  at  the  same 
place  in  1 544.  Morley  (Introduction  to  Practical 
Music,  1597)  speaks  of  a  'vertuous  contention' 
between  Ferrabosoo  and  W.  Byrd  in  making 
each  to  the  number  of  40  parts  upon  the  plain- 
song  of  Miserere,  '  without  maho^   envie,  or 
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backbiting/  'each  making  other  Censor  of  that 
which  they  had  done.'  And  Peacham  meQti<»is 
another  friendly  contest  between  them  whidi 
could  best  set  the  words  of  the  madrigal,  '  The 
nightingale  so  pleasant  and  so  gay,'  and  awards 
the  palm  to  Ferrabosco.  Many  of  Ferrabosco's 
madrigUs  were  printed  in  the  two  books  of  '  Mo- 
sica  Transalpina,*  1588  and  1597,  and  several  of 
his  other  compositions  are  extant  in  MS. 

[W.H.H.] 

FERRABOSCO,  Alfonso,  the  younger,  prob- 
ably son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Greenwich 
about  1580,  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  grooma 
of  the  privy  chamber  of  James  I,  and  the  instructor 
in  music  of  Prince  Henry,  for  his  servioes  in  which 
respect  he  was  rewarded  in  1605  with  an  annuity 
of  £50.  In  1609  he  published  a  folio  volume  of 
'Ayres,*  dedicated  to  Prince  Hemy,  and  pre- 
faced by  commendatoinr  verses  by  Ben  Jonaon, 
Dr.  Campion,  and  N.  Tomkins.  This  woric  con- 
tains many  of  the  songs  in  Ben  Jonson^s  plays 
and  masques.  In  tl^  same  year  Ferrabceco 
published  some  Lessons  for  Viols,  with  some 
introductory  lines  by  Ben  Jonaon.  He  was  one 
of  the  oontributors  to  the  collection  published  in 
1614  by  Sir  William  Leighton  under  the  title  of 
'The  Teares  or  Lamentadons  of  a  SorrowfiiU 
Soule.'  He  composed  numerous  Fancies  for 
viols.  Antony  Wood  says  he  first  set  music 
lyra-way  for  the  lute.  In  1641  his  name  occun 
in  a  warrant  exempting  the  king's  musiciant 
from  the  payment  of  subsidies.  He  died  in 
165  a.  Pepys  twice  (1664  and  1667)  mentions  a 
lady-  named  Ferrabosoo  as  a  good  singer.  At 
the  latter  date  she  was  an  attendant  on  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  She  was  probably  a 
daughter  of  Alfonso  the  younger.  A  fine  son^ 
by  Ferrabosoo,  'Shall  I  aeej^  to  ease  my  grief! 
frt)m  the  '  Ayres'  above  mentioned.  Is  published 
by  Dr.  Rimbault  (NoveUo).  [W. H.H.] 

FERRABOSCO,  John,  Mus.  Bao.,  organist 
of  Ely  Cathedral  from  i66a  to  his  death  in  1683, 
was  probably  a  son  of  Alfonso  Ferrabosoo  the 
younger.  He  obtained  his  degree  at  Camlxidge 
m  1671  'per  literas  regias.'  Eight  oompleto 
services  and  eleven  anthems  J^  him  are  prescnrved 
in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral,  some 
of  which  have  often  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
his  presumed  father.  [W.H.H] 

FERRARA.  The  earliest  and  best-known 
musical  academy  in  Ferrara  was  that  of  the 
'Intrepidi,'  fbtmded  in  1600  by  Oiambattiita 
Aleotti  d*Argenta  for  dramatic  musical  repre- 
sentation. The  magistrates  of  the  diy  allowed 
the  academicians  100  scudi  a  year  tat  public 
celebrations  in  their  theatre.  Previous  to  tbs 
founding  of  this  academy,  Ferrara  oould  boast 
one  of  the  most  mignificent  theatres  of  Italy, 
opened  in  1484  by  Srcole  I,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
in  which  were  celebrated  the  '  Feste  Musicali,' 
those  earliest  forms  of  the  musical  drama  univeiaal 
in  Italy  in  the  1 5th  century.  While  the  '  Oifao' 
of  Poliziano  wte  represented  at  Mantaa»  the 
theatre  of  Ferrara  witnessed  the  'OefiUo*  of 
Niocol6  da  Correggio,  the  *  Feast  of  Amphitaons 
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and  Sosia,*  and  others.  The  '  Iniirepidi '  ih  1607 
represented  with  great  pomp  the  Pastorale  called 
*1a  mia  di  Sciro'  by  Guidubaldo  Bonarelli 

Frescobaldi  ¥rM  a  natiye  of  Ferrara  and  made 
bu  Btndiee  there.  [C.M.P.] 

FEBRABESE  DEL  BENE,  the  sobriqnet  of 
Franceeoa  Gabrielli,  an  Italian  nngeiv  native  of 
Ferrara.  When  Bumey  was  in  Yenioe,  in  Aug. 
1 770,  he  heard  at  the  Ospedaletto  an  orphan  girl 
la  Ferrareae  with  an  'extraordinary  compass*  and 
m  'fiur  natural  voice.'  She  sang  in  London  from 
1784  to  87  in  Ghenibini*B  *Giulio  Sabino*  and 
other  parts,  but  without  much  success.  In  1789 
she  was  prima  donna  in  Vienna.  Mozart  wrote 
for  her  the  Bondo  'Al  desio,'  introduced  into 
the  part  of  the  Ck>unteBS  in  Fiffaro  on  its  revival 
Aug.  89,  and  she  played  Fiordiligi  in  'CkMi  &n 
tntte'  at  its  production  Jan.  36,  90.  Mozart 
did  not  think  much  of  her,  for  in  speaking  of 
Allegrandi  he  says,  'she  is  much  better  than 
the  Fenrarese,  though  that  £1  not  saving  a  great 
deal.*  She  probably  owed  her  good  fbrtune  to 
her  pretty  eyes  and  mouth,  and  to  her  intrigue 
with  da  Ponte,  with  whom  she  lived  as  his 
mistress  for  three  years.  In  the  end  she 
quarrelled  with  the  other  singers,  and  vrss  sent 
from  Vienna  by  the  Emperor.  [Gr.] 

FEBBABI,  Bkniditto,  called  'della  Tiorba,' 
an  Italian  musician,  and  composer  of  words  and 
musio  for  the  species  of  Italian  dramas  called 
'dramme  ^  musica,'  was  bom  most  probably 
«t  Beggio  m  1597 ;  as  according  to  a  letter,  now 
in  the  archives  of  Modena,  written  by  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena  in  1633,  his  reputation 
as  a  musician,  and  especially  as  a  player  on  the 
theorbo,  was  by  that  time  considerable.  It 
was  largely  owing  to  him  that  the  'dramma 
musicale*  took  such  deep  root  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  fmd  herein  lies  his  chief  interest  for 
OS.  His  opera  'Andromeda^'  set  to  music  by 
Manelli  and  brought  out  at  the  Teatro  San 
Cassiano  at  Venice  in  1637,  was  the  first  opera 
performed  before  a  mixed  audience.  In  1639 
followed  his  'Adone,*  set  by  Monteverde,  and 
«Armida,*  of  which  he  wrote  both  words  and 
music.  Its  success  induced  Ferrari  to  devote 
himself  more  to  composition  than  before.  He 
remained  in  Venice  till  1644,  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
A  ballet  by  him  was  performed  at  tiie  Diet  of 
Batisbon  in  1653.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  maestro  di  capella  to  Duke  Alfonso 
of  Modena,  on  whose  death  in  i66a  he  was 
dismissed,  but  reappointed  in  1674,  <^^  ^^ 
in  posseraion  of  the  post  Oct.  33,  1681.  His 
librettos  were  collected  and  printed  at  Milan  and 
Piaoenza,  and  passed  through  several  editions; 
none  of  these  ooUeotions  however  are  complete. 
The  libranr  at  Modena  contains  several  of  his 
MSS.,  including  the  ballet  *Dafiie  in  alloro* 
(Vienna^  1 65 1 ).  We  have  not  sufficient  materials 
to  form  any  opinion  on  the  style  of  his  music. 
He  published  at  Venice  in  1638  'Musiche  varie 
a  voce  sola,*  in  which,  according  to  Bumey,  the 
term  *  Cantata*  occurs  for  the  fint  time,  although 
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the  inventicAi  of  this  kind  cl  piece  wfts  daikned 
by  Barbara  Strozzi  twenty  years  later.  [F.G.] 
FEBBABI.  DoMiKioo,  an  eminent  ItaUaa 
violin-player,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  at  Cremona.  About  the 
year  1749  he  bei|^  to  travel,  and  met  with 
great  success  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  considered 
the  greatest  living  violin-player.  In  1753  he 
became  a  member  of  the  band  of  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  of  which  Nardini 
was  at  that  time  leader.  If  Ferrari  was  a  pupil 
of  Tartini,  he  certainly,  according  to  contempo- 
rary critics,  did  not  retain  the  style  of  that  great 
master  in  after  life.  He  had  an  astoni^iing 
ability  in  the  execution  of  octave-runs  and  har- 
monics, and  appears  altogether  to  have  been 
more  a  player  than  a  musician.  He  twice  visited 
Paris,  and  played  there  with  great  success.  He 
died' at  Paris  in  1780,  according  to  report,  by 
the  hand  of  a  murderer.  Ferrari  published  a  set 
of  6  Violin-Sonatas  (Paris  and  London),  which 
however  are  now  f<«gotten.  [F.D.] 

FEBBABI,  GiAOOUO  GonrRSDO,  a  cultivated 
and  versatile  musician,  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Boveredo,  bom  there  1759.  He  learned  the 
pianoforte  at  Verona,  and  tiie  flute,  violin,  oboe, 
and  double-bass  at  Boveredo,  and  studied  theory 
under  Pater  Marianus  Stecher  at  the  (invent  of 
Mariaberg  near  Chur.  After  his  father's  death 
he  accompanied  Prince  Lichtenstein  to  Borne 
and  Naples,  and  studied  for  two  years  and  a  half 
under  Latilla  at  Paisiello*s  reconmiendation. 
Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Cam- 
pan,  Marie  Antoinette's  master  of  the  house- 
hold, and  went  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
appointed  accompanyist  to  the  new  Th^tre 
Feydeau.  In  1793  the  company  was  dispersed, 
and  Ferrari  shortly  afterwards  left  France^ 
Having  traveUed  for  some  time  he  finally  settled 
in  London,  where  he  composed  a  very  large 
number  of  works,  including  4  operas  and  3 
ballets.  In  1804  he  married  Miss  Henry,  a 
well-known  pianist.  From  1809  to  181 3  he 
si\ffered  from  loss  of  sight.  In  1814  he  went 
to  Italy  with  Broadwood  the  pianofiNrte-maker^ 
and  visited  Ki^es,  Venice,  etn^  returning  in 
i8i6.  He  died  in  London  Dec  1843.  He  was 
an  active  teacher  of  singing,  and  published  a 
'Treatise  on  Sinking*  m  3  vols.,  of  which 
a  French  translation  appeared  in  1837.  His 
'Studio  di  musica  pratica  e  teorica*  (London) 
is  a  useful  treatise.  Two  of  his  French  songs, 
'Qu*il  foudrait  de  philosophic '  and  'Quand 
Famour  nacquit  k  Cythbre,*  were  extrerody 
popular  in  their  day.  His  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  contemporaiT  musician  of  im* 
portance  gives  a  historical  value  to  his  book 
*  Anedotti . . .  occorsi  nella  vita  di  G.  G.  Ferrari.' 
3  vols.  London,  1830.  Besides  the  operas,  ballets, 
and  songs  already  named,  Ferrari  composed  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  music  for  the  voice, 
pianoforte,  flute,  and  harp.  [^'G*] 

FEBBEL,  JXAN  FBAN9018,  musician  in  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  wrote 
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a  small  pamphlet  'A  saToir  que  lea  maistrefl 
de  danoe,  qui  sont  de  Trays  maistres  lamms  k 
Tendioit  des  violons  de  France,  ii*ont  pas  royale 
commisaioii  d^inporporrw  hs  leur  oompagnie  les 
oiganistee  et  auJBrtrea.  musiciens,  comme  aus^  de 
leur  fiure  paler  redevance,  d^monstr^^  par  J.  F. 
Ferret  praticien  de  musique  k  l^aris,  natif  de 
l^Anjou*^  (Paris,  1659).  This  was  the  signal  for 
a  contest  lasting  fbr  100  years,  between  the  French 
musicians  and  the  dancing-masters,  whose  chief, 
the  '  roi  des  mi^^tciers,*  dalmed  junsdiction  over 
all  musicians.  Hard  words  were  exchanged  on 
both  sides,  and  after  several  law-suits,  a  decree  of 
the  Paris  parlijunent  in  1750  settled  the  question 
in  favour  of  the  musicians.  Some  of  the  pamphlets 
bad  curious  titles ;  for  ezamj^le, '  La  cloche  fel6e,  ou 
le  bruit  faict  par  un  musicien  qui  ne  veult  Itre 
maistre  de  dance  pefce  qu'il  na  sait  sur  quel 
pied  se  tenir,*  and  'X>isoourB  pour  prouver  ^ue  la 
danse  dans  sa  plus  noble  partie  n*a  pas  besoin  dee 
instrumens  de  musique,  et  qu*elle  est  en  toute  in- 
d^pendante  du  violon.'  [See  Fifcris.]      [M.C.G.] 

FBSKBETTI,  Giovakni,  bom  atVeaioe  aboat 
1540,  composed  five  books  of  'Cansoni*  in  5 
parts  (Venice  1567-^1%  2  books  in  6  parts 
(Venice  1576-86),  and  another  of  5-part  madri' 


gals  (Venice  1588),  all  excellent  examples  of  their 
kind.  A  madrigsJ  of  his,  '  Siat*  avertiti,*  for  5 
voices,  is  included  in  Webb*s  madri^^ls.  [M.  0.  G.J 


FERBI,  Baldassabi,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary singers  who  ever  Mved,  was  born  at 
Perugia,  Dec  9, 16 10.  He  owed  to  an  accident 
in  his  bovhood  the  operation  by  which  he  became 
a  scqnanist.  At  the  age  of  11  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto  as  a  chorister, 
and  remained  there  until  1635,  when  Prince 
Vladislas  of  P(^and,  then  on  a  visit  at  Bome, 
carried  him  off  to  Ids  &ther*s  Gourt.  In  i66f 
he  was  transferred  to  Ferdinand  III,  Emperor 
of  Crermany,  whose  successor,  Leopold  I,  loaded 
him  with  riches  and  honours.  This  prince  had 
a  portrait  of  Ferri,  crowned  with  laurels,  hanging 
in  his  bed-chamber,  and  inscribed,  'Baldassare 
Perugino,  Be  dei  Musici.'  At  the  age  of  65  he 
received  permission  to  retire  to  his  native  country, 
with  a  pasqport,  the  terms  of  which  indicated 
Bu£5cien^  the  consideration  in  whidi  he  was 
held.  Bfe  reached  Italy  in  1675,  and  died  at 
Perugia,  Sept.  8, 1680. 

Ferri  was  made  a  Knight  of  S.  Mark  of 
Venice  in  1643 ;  and,  therefore,  probably  visited 
Italy  at  that  time.  He  aroused  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  wherever  he  appeared ;  hundreds  of 
sonnets  were  written  in  his  honour,  he  was 
covered  with  roses  in  his  carriage  i^ter  simply 
singing  a  cantata,  and  at  Florence  a  number  of 
distinguished  persons  went  three  nules  out  of 
the  town,  to  escort  him  into  it.  (Ginguen^.) 
He  is  said  also  to  have  visited  London,  and  to 
have  sung  here  the  part  of  '  2iephyr' :  but  this 
must  be  a  fable,  as  Italian  opera  did  not  begin 
here  till  1692, — la  years  after  his  death.  It 
is  true  that  in  M.  Locke's  *  Psyche'  (1671)  there 
is  a  character  called  'Zephyr* ;  but  he  has  only 
four  lines  to  speak,  and  none  to  sing.     Ferri 
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had*  neverthelees,  made  one  jonmay  (beface 
1654)  to  Sweden,  to  gratify  Queen  Ghristina'a 
wi&li  to  hear  him.  Ginguen^  says  that  his 
portrait  was  engraved  with  tbe  insoriptioii  *  (^ 
fecit  mirabilia  multa' ;  but  such  a  portrait  (as 
&r  as  the  present  writer  knows)  has  never  beiesn 
seen.  A  medal  was  struck,  bearing  on  one  side 
his  head  crowned  with  bavs,  and  on  tike  other 
the  device  of  a  swan  dvmg  by  the  buiks  of 
Meander.  Ferri  was  tall  and  handsome,  with 
refined  manners ;  and  he  expressed  himself  with 
distinction.  He  died  very  ndtk^  leaving  600,000 
crowns  for  a  pious  foundation. 

His  voice,  a  beautiful  soprano,  had  an  in- 
describable limpidity,  combined  with  the  greatest 
agility  and  fiusility,  a  perfect  mtonatioii^  a 
brilliant  shake,  and  inexhaustible  length  of 
l»eadi.  Although  he  seems  to  have  surpassed 
all  the  evirati  in  brillianoe  and  endurance,  he 
was  quite  as  remarkable  fbr  pathos  as  far  those 
qualities.  (Bontempi,  HUtoria  Jfiistca.)   [J.M.] 

YEBIt%,  Papillof  db  la,  becaxne  in  1 777,  ^ 
purchase,  'Intendant  des  Menus-plaasizs '  to 
Louis  XVI,  and  as  such  had  the  dirootioii  of 
the  'Bode  Boyafe  de  chant'  founded  by  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  of  the  opera  after  the 
municipality  had  given  up  the  adminiatiation 
of  it.  In  1790  he  published  a  reply  to  a  pam* 
phlet  by  the  artists  of  the  opera— '  M^nuxre 
justifioatif  des  sujets  de  TAcaa^mie  royale  de 
musique' — ^in  which  they  d'emanded  a  reform  of 
the  administration.  His  son  occupied  the  same 
post  after  the  Beetoration.  [M.G.G.] 

FESGA,  Fbi£DBIOH  Ebnsi,  oompoMs;,  bora 
at  Magdeburg,  Feb.  15,  1789.  His  &ther  wm 
an  amateur,  and  his  mother  a  singer,  pupil  of 
J.  A.  Hiller,  so  he  heard  good  muno  in  his 
youth,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  play  the  violin 
had  taste  enough  to  choose  the  quarteta  and 
quintets  of  Haydn  and  Mocart  in  preference  to 
Plevel^s  music,  for  which  there  was  then  a 
perfect  rage  in  Germany.  Having  oompleted 
his  elementary  studies,  he  went  through  a  ooune 
of  counterpoint  with  Pitterlin,  oonductpr  of  the 
Magdeburg  theatre.  On  Pitterlin*s  death  in 
1804  he  became  a  pupil  oi  August  Eb^hardt 
Miiller  at  Leipdo.  Mere  he  pla^^  a  violin  ooa- 
certo  of  his  own  with  brilliant  sucoesa.  In  1806 
he  accepted  a  plaoe  in  the  Duke  of  (Hdenbug^a 
band,  but  in  the  following  year  became  s3e 
violinist  under  Bdchardt  at  Gasael,  where  he 
passed  six  happy  yean  and  composed  his  first 
seven  quartets  and  first  two  symphonies,  in- 
teresting works,  especially  when  he  himself  played 
the  first  violin.  In  1814,  after  a  visit  to 
Vienna,  he  was  appointed  solo  violin,  and  in  the 
following  year  conoert-meister,  to  the  Duke  <^ 
Baden  at  Garlsruhe.  During  the  next  eleven 
years  he  wrote  2  operas,  'Gantemir'  and  'LdK* 
overtures,  quartets,  quintets^  dM^raleSk  psalms 
and  other  sacred  music.  He  died  at  Garlsruhe 
May  24, 1826,  of  consumption,  after  many  yean* 
sufiering,  which  however  had  not  impaired  his 
powers,  as  his  last  works  contain  some  of  his 
best  writing.    His  'De  profuadla^'  arranged  ia 
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4  parts  by  Sb&iuB,  wfli  mmg  st  liis  fbneral. 
Fesca  was  thooglitful,  earnest,  and  warmhearted, 
with  ooeamonal  traits  of  hmnour  in  striking  oon- 
trast  to  bis  keen  sensibility  and  loffy  enthusiasm 
for  art.  He  apfo^eciated  sncoess,  but  stead&stly 
declined  to  sacnfioe  his  own  perceptions  of  the 
good  and  beautiful  for  popularity.  Fesca's  rank 
as  a  composer  has  been  much  disputed.  There 
is  a  want  of  depth  in  his  ideas,  but  his  melo- 
dies are  taking  and  his  combinations  effectlYe. 
His  quartets  and  quintets^  without  possessing 
the  qualities  of  the  great  masters,  have  a  grace 
and  elegance  peculiar  to  himself,  and  are  emi* 
nsntly  attractive.  His  symphonies  are  feebly 
instrumented,  but  his  sacred  works  are  of  real 
merit.  In  richness  of  modulation  he  approaches 
Spohr.  A  complete  edition  of  his  quartets  and 
quintets  (20  and  5  in  number)  has  been  publi^ed 
in  Paris  (Bimbault).  His  son,  Aliexandbb  Ernst, 
bom  atCarlsruhe  May  a  a,  1 820,  died  at  Brunswick 
Feb.  a  a,  1849,  was  a  pupil  of  Eungenhagen,  Wil- 
helm  Badi,  and  Taubert,  and  composer  of  trios  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  cello,  and  other  chamber- 
muslo  popular  in  their  day.  His  best  opera  was 
•  Le  Trsubadour'  (Brunswick,  1854).    [M.  G.  C] 

TESTA,  G08TAKZO,  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
posers  of  the  Roman  school,  was  bom  somewhere 
towards  the  dose  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Pontifical  choir  in  151 7, 
and  died  April  10, 1545.  He  eventually  became 
Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  his  nomination  was 
80  for  singular  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  only 
Italian  in  a  similar  position  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  His  genius  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
Dr.  Bumey,  who  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
scoring  a  great  number  of  his  Madrigals,  was 
astonidied  at  die  rhythm,  grace,  and  focility  of 
theoL  The  Doctor  calls  one  of  Festa's  Motetti, 
*Quam  pulchra  es,  anima  mea,*  a  model  of 
elegance,  simplicity,  and  pure  harmony,  and 
says  that  'the  subjects  of  imitation  in  it  are  as 
modem,  and  that  the  parts  sing  as  well,  as  if 
it  were  a  production  of  the  eighteenth  century.' 
Festa,  according  to  Baini,  fdl  in  his  motets 
into  a  foshion  too  prevalent  in  his  day,  of  setting 
distinct  words  to  each  voice.  The  Abb^  ('Life 
of  Palestrina,'  vol.  L  pp.  95-103)  explains  in 
great  detail  the  lengths  to  which  this  absurd 
and  undignified  afiectation  was  carried,  and 
quotes  with  obvious  and  well-merited  approval 
a  rebuke  administered  by  the  Cardinal  Gapranica, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Niccolo  Y,  to  some  singer 
who  had  asked  him  to  admire  the  caprice.  '  Mi 
pare,'  said  the  Gardinal,  'di  udir  una  mandra 
di  porcelli,  che  grugniscono  a  tutta  forza  senza 
profferire  per6  un  suono  articolato,  non  che  una 
parola.* 

The  principal  repertories  for  Festa*s  music  are 
the  collections  which  flowed  from  the  presses  of 
Gardano  and  of  Scotto  at  Venice  iu  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  for  which  the  curious 
enquirer  must  be  referred  to  the  Bibliograpbie 
of  Eitner.  The  archives  of  the  Pontifical  chapel 
are  rich  in  his  MSS.,  and  a  celebrated  Te  Deum 
of  his  is  still  sung  by  the  Pontifical  choir  at  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope.    Bumey,  in  his  BUstory 
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(iii.  245,  6)  prints  a  motet  and  a  madrigal  of 
Festa's ;  and  a  Te  Deum  and  motet  are  given 
in  Bock's  collection  (vi.  31,  40).  His  macbigal 
'Down  in  a  flow'ry  vale'  ('Quando  ritrovo  la 
mia  pastorella')  enjo^  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  popular  piece  of  this  description  in 
England.  [B.H.P.] 

FESTING,  MiOHASL  GHBiBTiAir,  an  eminent 
performer  on,  and  composer  for  the  violin,  was 
the  son  of  a  flautist  of  the  same  names,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre 
in  the  Ha^piarket  about  1727.  Festmg  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Bichard  Jones,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  subsequently  studied  under 
Geminiani.  He  first  appeared  in  public  about 
1 724.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Idng's  private 
band  and  first  violin  at  an  amateur  association 
which  met  at  the  Grown  and  Anchor  Tavem  in 
the  Strand,  under  the  name  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  On  the  opening  of  Banelaffh  Gardens 
in  174a  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  music 
as  well  as  leader  of  the  band. 

Festing  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Society  of  Musicians.  Being  seated  one  day  at 
the  window  of  the  Orange  Goflee-house  in  the 
Haymarket  in  company  with  Weidemann*  the 
flautist,  and  Vincent,  tiie  oboist,  they  observed 
two  very  intelligent  looking  boys  driving  milch 
asses.  On  inquiry  they  found  them  to  be  the 
orphans  of  Kytcli,  an  eminent  but  imprudent 
German  oboist,  who  had  settled  in  London  and 
then  recently  died,  literally  in  the  streets,  firom 
sheer  want.  Shocked  by  this  discovery  Festing 
consulted  with  Dr.  Greene,  his  intimate  Mend, 
and  other  eminent  musicians,  and  the  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  Musicians 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  decayed 
musicians  and  their  families.  Festing  for  many 
years  performed  gratuitously  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary to  this  institution.  He  died  July  34,  1752. 
In  September  of  that  year  his  goods,  books,  and 
instruments  were  sold  at  his  house  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square.  He  left  an  only  son, 
the  Bev.  Michael  Festing,  rector  of  WykeJRegis, 
Dorset,  who  married  the  (mly  child  of  his  foth^'s 
friend.  Dr.  Greene.  From  this  union  sprang 
many  descendants  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Festing,  and  not  many  years  since  an  Hertford- 
shire innkeeper,  bearing  the  names  of  Maurice 
Greene  Festing,  was  living.  Festing's  composi* 
tions  consist  of  several  sets  of  solos  for  the  violin ; 
sonatas,  concertos  and  symphonies  for  stringed 
and  other  instruments ;  part  of  the  3rd  chapter 
of  Habakkuk,  paraphrased;  Addison's  Ode  for 
St.  Gecilia's  day ;  Milton's  Song  on  May  moming ; 
an  Ode  on  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Gumberland 
from  Scotland  in  1745 ;  an  ode  'For  thee  how 
I  do  mourn';  and  many  cantatas  and  songs  for 
Eanelagh.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  -as  a 
performer  on  the  violin  Festing  was  inferior  to 
many  of  his  time,  but  as  a  composer,  particularly 
of  solos  for  that  instrument,'  the  nature  and 
genius  whereof  he  perfectly  understood,  he  had 
but  fow  equals.'  Festing  had  a  brother  of  the 
name  of  John,  an  oboist  and  teacher  of  the  flute, 
whose  success  in  his  profession  was  such  that  he 
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died  in  1773  worth  £8,000,  acquired  chiefly  hy 
teaching.  [W.H.H.J 

FESTIVALS.  The  earliest  muBical  festiyals 
of  which  any  trustworthy  record  exists  were  held 
In  Italy.  At  an  interview  between  Francis  I, 
King  of  France,  and  Pope  Leo  X  4bt  Bologna  in 
I5i5»  ^he  musicians  attached  to  their  respective 
courts  combined  and  gave  a  performance,  but  no 
details  of  the  progra,pune  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  there  was 
a  thanksgiving  festival  at  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome  on 
the  cessation  of  the  Plague,  when  a  mass  by 
Benevoli  for  six  choirs  was  sung  by  more  than 
300  voices  with  organ  accompaniment,  the  sixth 
choir  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  cupola. 
In  France  the  first  festival  recorded  is  that 
which  took  place  as  a  thanksgiving  for  ^e 
recoveiy  of  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
Lu]li*s  '  Te  Deum '  (written  to  celebrate  a  similar 
happy  event  in  His  Majesly's  own  life  in  1686) 
was  performed  by  300  mudcians.  In  Bohemia 
the  earliest  festival  was  held  at  Prague  In  honour 
of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  as 
King  of  Bohemia,  when  an  opera  by  Fux  was 
perfonned  in  the  open  air  by  a  band  of  300  and 
a  chorus  of  100  voices — a  somewhat  singular 
proportion  of  orchestral  to  vo(»d  resources — and 
of  this  an  account  is  given  hj  Bumey  In  his 
GOTQuin  Tour,  voL  li.  p.  178.  French  musicians 
united  at  Paris  in  1707  in  a  solenm  service  at 
the  funeral  of  Bameau ;  and  at  Naples  in  1774, 
at  the  burial  of  Jomelli,  the  service  was  rendered 
by  300  musicians.  In  Austria  the  earliest 
festivals  were  given  by  the  Musical  Institution 
at  Vienna  (Ti)nkunstler  •  Societ&t),  by  whose 
members,  to  the  number  of  400,  oratorios  were 
performed  twice  annually,  in  Advent  and  Lent, 
for  charitable  purposes,  beginning  with  1773.^ 
In  the  same  city  ^ere  was  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Haydn  in  1808,  at  which  the  'Creation*  was 
performed,  and  at  which  the  composer  bade 
fiirewell  to  the  world.  More  important,  and  in 
its  dimensions  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
modem  festival,  was  a  perfonnance  given  at 
Viemia  in  181 1,  also  in  Haydn*s  honour,  when  the 
numbers  are  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  700. 

The  greatest  of  ^e  German  festiviJs,  the 
Lower  Bhenish,  had  its  origin  in  a  'Thuringian 
Musical  Festival,'  held  at  Erfurt  in  181 1,  under 
the  direction  of  Bischoff,  the  organist  of  6ran- 
kenhausen,  whose  example  was  imitated  in  181 7 
when  Johann  Schomstein,  the  musical  director 
at  Elberfeld,  gave  a  performance  at  that  town 
in  which  the  musicians  of  DQsseldorf  also  took 
part.  At  first  the  Lower  Bhenish  festivals  were 
held  alternately  at  Elberfeld  and  Diisseldorf, 
but  in  1 83 1  Cologne  joined  In  the  scheme,  and 
the  Musikfest  took  place  there.  In  1835  the 
festival  was  held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  i837^the  year  of  Beethoven's 
death — when  Elberfeld  once  more  took  its  place, 
it  has  been  held  at  BQsseldorf,  Aix,  or  Cologne. 

[NnCDBBRHKIKISOHl  MUSIKFESTB.] 

In  England  the  earliest  festivals  were  those 
held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  aid  of  the  Sons  of 

1  BuaUckt  'Oooowt-ireMo  lo  Wleo.'  p.18. 
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the  Clersy  Corporation,  at  which,  since  the  year 
1 709,  a  nill  baud  and  choir  has  annually  assisted, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  for  many  yten 
undertiJdng  to  supply  the  orchestra.  The  second 
English  festival  established  was  that  of  'The 
Three  Choirs' — Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Here- 
ford— which  after  having  been  held  previously 
for  some  years  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  lay 
clerks  and  choristers,  was  in  1734  utilised  as 
a  means  of  securing  an  annual  collection  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  deigy  of  the 
three  dioceses.  [See  Thbes  Choibs  FsanyALS.] 
In  1739  a  festiviO,  to  which  Handel  lent  his  aid, 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  '  Fund  for 
the  Support  of  Decayed  Musicians,'  and  this 
Institution  was  in  1790  incorporated  as  'The 
Boyal  Society  of  Musioians,'  which  still  fiillows 
the  ancient  custom  by  giving  an  ^^Tiinyl  per- 
formance of  the  'Messiah'  in  aid  of  its  funds. 
In  1749  Handel  conducted  a  festival  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital  In  aid  of  that  charity,  and 
directed  it  annually  until  his  death.  [See  Found- 
lino  Hospital.]  Festivals  were  subaequoitly 
held  at  Cambridge  in  1749  on  the  ocoasoon  of 
the  Chancellor's  installaticm ;  at  Leeds  in  1767 
for  the  Leeds  Infirmary  then  recently  opened; 
at  Birmingham  in  1 768  [see  Bibunoham]  ;  at 
Beverly  in  1769 — at  the  opening  of  Sneteler's 
organ  m  the  Minster;  at  Norwich  in  1770  [sm 
Nobwioh]  ;  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  1784  [see 
Handsl  Commsmobatzon]  ;  at  Oxford  in  1785; 
at  Manchester  in  1785 ;  at  Sheffield  in  1786;  at 
Derby,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury — in  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  Green's  organ — in  1788  ;  at 
Hull  in  1789  in  aid  of  the  Infinnary ;  at  Liver- 
pool in  1790;  at  York  in  1791  (held  annually 
till  1803  and  revived  1833)  [see  Yobk]  ;  at 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  in  1793— the  first 
annual  performance  of  the  'Messiah*  in  aid  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital ;  and  at  Edinburgh  in 
1 8 1 5 .  Many  of  these  festivals  were  continued  in 
subsequent  years,  and  some  are  still  held.  The 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  Festival,  the  Three  Choin 
Festival,  the  Birmingham  and  Norwich  FeaUvals, 
are  now  held  triennially,  and  at  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
and  Bristol,  festivals  of  a  similar  character  are 
also  held  every  third  year.  So  are  the  Haodel 
Festivals  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  after  a  preliminary  trial 
in  1857  h^gt^  tiieir  triennial  existence  in  1859. 
[Handel  FssTiyAL.]  The  Edinburgh  Orchestaral 
Festivals  are  now  held  annually  under  the 
direction  of  the  Reid  Professor  of  Musio,  and 
festivals  of  importance  have  been  established  at 
Glasgow  and  Dundee. 

Festivals  of  Parochial  Choirs,  which  are  now 
held  annually  in  the  majority  of  the  oathedrali 
and  at  other  laiffe  churches,  were  first  organised 
about  the  year  1850,  the  Cheadle  Assodatioa  in 
the  diocese  of  Lic^eld  being  one  of  the  earliest. 
The  first  festival  of  this  nature  on  a  large  scale 
was  held  in  Durham  Cathedral  in  1863.  Next 
in  order  in  the  cathedral  or  diocesan  festivals 
came  Ely,  Peterborough,  Salisbury,  and  Norwich, 
and  at  York  in  1861  there  was  a  festival  in  the 
Minster  with  3700  trained  ringers.      Similar 
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aervicee  are  now  held  anmudly  in  St:  Pikurs 
CathednJ,  and  the  Bystem  has  been  adopted  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  the  United  Statest  [See 
Chabitt  Childbxn.]  [CM.] 

nfenSi  FBAK9018  Joseph,  bom  March  25, 
1784,  at  Mens,  died  March  2$,  1871,  at  BruBsels, 
the  most  learned,  laboriotus,  and  prolific  mudcal 
litterateur  of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
organist  at  Mens,  and  earl;^  learned  to  pl&y  the 
violin,  piano,  and  organ,  completing  his  studies 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Boieldieu  and 
Pradher  were  his  masters  for  tiie  piano,  but  he 
only  succeeded  in  gaining  the  harmony  prize  in 
180^  and  the  second  'second  prix'  for  com- 
position in  1807,  scarcely  as  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  delighted  to  style 
himself  the  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  married 
in  1806,  and  in  181 1  pecuniary  difficulties, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  his  wife*s  forttme,  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  the  Ardennes,  where  he 
remained  till  his  appointment  as  organist  and 
professor  of  music  at  Douai  in  Dec.  1813.  In 
1 83 1  he  succeeded  Eler  as  professor  of  counter- 
point and  fugue  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire,  and 
became  libn^an  of  that  institution  in  1837.  In 
March  1833  ^  '^'^'^  appointed  director  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire  and  maitre  de  chapelle 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  two  important  poets, 
which;  besides  ensuring  him  many  gratifying 
distinctions,  obliged  him  to  take  part  in  the 
labours  of  the  Bdgian  Acad^mie  Boyale,  for 
which  he  wrote  several  interesting  memoirs. 

Fdtis  must  be  considered  separately  in  his 
various  capacities  of  composer,  author  of  theo- 
retical WOTks,  historian,  and  critic  As  a 
composer  he  wrote  much  pianoforte  music  for 
3  and  4  hands,  chamber-music,  duos,  a 
quartet,  quintets,  and  a  sestet,  overtures  and 
symphonies  for  orchestra,  operas  and  sacred 
music.  His  operas  'L*Amant  et  le  Mari* 
(i8ao),  'Marie  Stuart  en  Ecosse'  ^1833),  'La 
Vieille-  (1826),  and  'Le  Mannequm  de  Ber- 
gasoe*  (1833)  were  produced  at  the  'Op^ra 
Comiqne*  with  some  success,  though  they  now 
seem  feebl6  and  antiquaited.  Among  his  sacred 
compositions  we  wiU  onlv  roedfy  his  'Messes 
faciles  pour  Torgue,'  and  his '  Meese  de  Requiem ' 
composed  for  tiie  funeral  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  (1850).  The  greater  part  of  his 
church  music  is  unpublished.  F^tis's  £une 
however  rests  not  upon  his  compositions,  but 
upon  his  writings  on  the  theory,  history,  and 
literature  of  music.  His  'M^thode  ^^mentaire 
....  d*hannonie  et  d*aooompagnement  *  (1834, 
36,  41),  which  has  been  translated  into  £^lish 
(Codes  &  Co.)  and  Italian;  his  'Solfi%es  pro- 
greesifr*;  'Manuel  des  principes  de  musique'; 
'  Traits  ^dmentaire  de  musique*  (Brussels  1831- 
3  a) ;  '  Traits  du  chant  en  choeur' — translated  'by 
Helmore  (Novello)  ;  *  Manuel  dee  jeunes  com- 
positeurs';  'M^thode  des  m^thodes  de  piano'; 
and  '  M^thode  ^^mentaire  de  Plain  Chant,'  have 
been  of  great  service  to  teachers,  though  some  of 
them  boir  traces  of  having  been  written  in  haste 
for  the  publishers.  Far  above  these  must  be 
ranked  his  'Traits  de  raooompagnement  de  la 
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partition^  (1839);  his  'Traits  complet  de  la 
th^rie  et  de  la  pratique  de  Hiarmonie'  (1844), 
wbioh,  has  passed  tlux>ugh  many  editions  and 
been  translated  into  several  huiffuages;  and 
his  'Traits  du  contrepoint  et  de  la  fugue* 
(1834),  a  really  classical  work.  These  two  last 
F^tis  considered  his  best  original  productions, 
and  looked  to  them  for  his  permanent  reputa- 
tion. They  were  the  more  important  in  his 
eyes  because  he  believed  in  the  infeUibility  of 
his  doctrines.  Outside  his  own  peculiar  system 
of  harmonic  generation — USe  'omnitonic'  systeija, 
whose  main  principle  is  that  harmonic  combina- 
tions exist  by  wbiotk  any  given  sound  may  be 
resolved  into  any  key  and  any  mode-^he  saw 
nothing  but  error  and  confusion.  As  a  historian 
he  was  equally  systematic  and  'equally  impatient 
of  contradiction.  Nevertheless,  in  his  'Biographie 
universelle  des  Musidens,*  and  in  his  'Histoire 
g^^rale  de  la  Musique*  errors  of  detail  and 
mistakes  in  chronology  abound,  while  many  of 
the  opinions  he  advances  are  open  to  question. 
Easy  as  it  may  be  however  to  find  &ult  with 
these  two  standard  woiks,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  without  them.  The  first-  edition  of  the 
'Biographic'  (Paris  1835-44)  is  espedally  de- 
fective, but  it  contains  a  remarkable  introduc- 
tion founded  on  the  writings  of  Foricel,  Gerber, 
Eiesewetter,  Hawkins,  and  others.  F^tis  in- 
tended to  use  this  introduction  as  material  for  a 
'Philosophic  de  la  Musique,*  but. had  not  time 
to  accomplish  it.  The  second  edition  of  the 
'Biographie'  (Paris  1860-65)  though  more  com- 
plete and  more  satis&ctory  than  its  predecessor, 
should  still  be  consulted  with  disoretion;  its 
dates  are  still  often  wrong,  and  there  are  mistakes, 
especially  in  the  artides  on  English  musicians, 
which  are  almost  ludicrous,  and  might  have  been 
avoided.  [For  Supplement  see  PouoiK.]  F^tis 
unfortunately  allows  his  judgment  to  be  biassed 
by  passion  or  interest.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  his 
'Histobe  g^ndrale  de  la  Musique*  (Didot,  5 
vols.  1869-76)  he  is  not  more  just  to  some  of  his 
predecessors,  such  as  Yilloteau  and  Adrien  de  la 
Fage,  whom  he  quotes  freely  but  never  without 
some  depreciatory  remark,. thua- forgetting  the 
poet*s  words : — 

<  Ah  1  doit-on-h^riter  de  ceuz  qu*on  assassine  t' 
In  spite"  of  this  defect,  and  of  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  dogmatism,  the  'Histoire  g^n^rale  de 
la  Musique,*  although  a  fragment — ^for  it  ceases 
at  the  15th  century — exhibits  F^is  at  his  best. 
Another  useful  work  is  '  La  Musique  mise  k  la 
port^  de  tout  le  monde*  (Paris  1830,  34,  47). 
which  has  been  translated  into  Qerman,  English, 
Spanish,  and  even  Russian.  The  same  devation 
and  deamess  appear  in  his  innumerable  artides 
and  reviews,  which  were  all  incorporated  in  the 
'Biographic,*  the  'Curiosity  historiques  de  la 
Musique*  (Paris  1830),  the  '  Esquisee  de  l*histoire 
de  l*harmonie'  (Paris  1840,  now  very  scarce), 
and  other  works- already  named.  The  'Bevue 
musicale-*  which  he  started  in  1837,  and  con- 
tinued till  35,  was  the  foundation  of  the  musical 
press  of  Fnmoe.  This  short  r^um^  of  F^tis*s 
labours  will  suffice  to  show  the  immense  services 
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he  rendered  to  mmdcal  instructioii  and  literature. 
"Hmd  he  been  a  little  lees  one-iided,  and  a  little 
more  disintereeted  and  hir,  he  would  have  been 
m  model  oritio  and  littteteur. 

His  eldeit  son,  Edouard,  boni  at  Bonvignee 
in  Belgium,  Mar  i6,  i8ia,  at  an  eariy  age 
aosisted  hia  £»ther,  and  edited  the  'Bevue 
musioale'  from  1833  to  35.  He  is  now  art 
critic  of  the  'Ind^pendanoe  Beige,'  has  edited 
the  5th  ToL  of '  Hirtoire  g^n^rale  de  la  Mudque,' 
and  has  pnbliihed  'L^gende  de  Saint  Hubert' 
(BruiselB  1847),  'Lee  Muaioienfl  Beiges'  (Bnu- 
■els  1848),  a  uBoM  work,  and  a  'Catalogue 
xaiaooni'  (1877)  of  his  &ther'a  valuable  library 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  *'  Biblio- 
th^ue  Boyale'  <^  which  E.  F^tis  is  librarian. 
He  IS  also  professor  of  osthetlos  to  the  Brussels 
Aoad^mie  des  Beaux  Axts  and  member  of  the 
Aoad^nne  Boyale  in  Brussels.  [G.  C] 

FBVIK,  Amoivs,  oomposer  ef  tlM  i6tfa  cen- 
tury, whose  works  entitle  him  to  a  position 
amongst  hia  oonteD^wraries  second  alone  to  that 
of  Josquin  Depr^s.  We  have  only  a  few  vague 
conjectures  as  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  his 
life.  Bumey  mentions  (Means  as  his  birthplace, 
and  later  historians  have  accepted  his  statement. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  reason  to  dispute  it,  unless 
the  existence  of  Fevin's  compositions  in  MS.  in 
the  cathedral  at  T<dedo,  and  the  opinion  of 
Spanish  musicians,  can  make  him  a  Spaniard, 
as  Gcvaert  and  Eslava  would  have  him  to  be. 
There  are  some  bodes  of  Tnansoo  in  the  Vienna 
library  containing  three  by  'Anthonius  Fevin, 
pie  memorie.'  Ambros,  in  his  History  of  Music 
(iii.  a  74)  shows  that  the  date  of  these  books 
lies  between  1514  and  1^16,  and  assuming  that 
Fevin  died  about  t^  time,  and  moreover  (as 
Glarean  leads  us  to  infer)  that  he  died  quite 
young,  places  his  birth  about  1490.  We  may, 
at  any  rate,  accept  these  dates  as  i^[>proximately 
true,  and  at  once  see  that  it  is  scarcely  correct  to 
call  Fevin  a  contemporary  of  Josquin.  Although 
he  died  a  few  years  before  the  great  master,  he 
was  probably  bom  40  years  after  the  date  of  Jos- 

3uin  s  birth.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  premature 
eath,  might  not  the  '  Felix  Jodod  emulator,'  as 
Glarean  adls  him,  have  lived  on  to  work  by  the 
side  of  Lassos  and  share  with  him  the  glory  of 
a  brighter  period!  Surely  there  was  in  'that 
noble  vouth,  whose  modesty  was  equal  to  his 
genius  (again  we  quote  Glarean),  every  element 
of  greatnees,  exo^  periiaps  physical  strength, 
requisite  for  making  his  name  stand  with  those 
of  Clement  and  dcmbert  in  the  gap  between 
Josquin  and  Ijassus.  But  although  Fevin  can 
never  be  the  hero  of  anv  chapter  in  musical 
history,  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  the 
compositions  of  his  time  become  once  more 
generally  known,  the  few  works  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  will  find  fevour  as  soon  as  any, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  veils  his 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  and  the  simplicity 
of  effect  whidi  seems  to  come  so  naturally  to 
him,  and  so  well  agrees  with  the  personal 
character  for  which  Glarean  admired  him.  We 
Rive  the  following  list  of  his  works,  and  the  various 
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colleetions  in  which  they  appear : — (f )  3  masMS^ 
'  Sancta  Trinitas,'  *  Mente  tota,'  and  'Ave  BCaria,* 
from  a  book  of  5  maMoo  (Petruoci,  Fossombrone 
1515).  The  only  known  copy  of  this  work,  with 
aUUie  parts,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Bumey 
has  given  two  beautiful  extracts  from  the  ist 
mass  in  his  History,  (a)  3  masses,  'Ave  Maria,* 
'Mente  Tota,'  and  'De  Feria,'  in  'Liber  quin- 
dedm  Missarum '  (Andreas  Antiquis,  Boul  i  5  i  6), 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Maauin  Library  at 
Paris.  (3)  6  motets  from  the  ist  book  of  the 
'Motetti  della  oorona'  (Petrucd,  Fossombrone 
1 514).  (4)  A  motet,  'Deaoende  in  hortum 
meum,*  and  a  fugue,  'Qus  es  ista,'  from  the 
*Cantianes  selectae  ultra  centum*  (Krieestein, 
Auffsburg  1540).  (5)  3  lamentations, '  Migravii 
Juda*  and  *  Recordare  est,'  from  the  collection  by 
Le  Boy  and  BaUard,  Paris  1557.  (6)  Detached 
movements  from  miunwn  in  Eslava's  '  Lira-sacro- 
Hispana.'  (7)  i  magnificat  from  Attaignant's 
5th  book  for  4  voioes,  and  2  motets  from  ms  i  ith 
book  (Paris  1534).  (8)  i  piece  in  the  'Bicinia 
Gallica»  etc*  (Bhau,  Wittenberg  1545).  (9) 
3  masses,  *0  quam  glorifica  luce,'  *  Requiem,' 
and  '  Mente  tota,'  in  the  '  Ambraser  Messen'  at 
Yienna^  and  3  MS.  motets  in  same  library.  (10) 
A  mais,  '  Salve  sancta  parens,'  the  only  copy  oC 
which  is  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Munich.  There 
is  a  song  of  his, '  Je  le  I'airray,'  in  the  Harleiaa 
MSS.  5343  ;  Bud  fragments  of  two  msBscs  in 
Bumey's  musical  extracts.  Add.  MSS.  ii,58i>a 
—both  in  the  British  Museum.  [J.B.8.-B.] 

FIALA,  Joseph,  eminent  oboist*  bom  1749 
at  Lobkowitz  in  Bohemia.  He  taught  himarff 
the  oboe,  for  which  he  had  a  perfect  passion^ 
but  beinff  a  serf  wss  compelled  to  menial  labour 
in  the  Scmloss.  He  ran  away,  and  was  recu>tured, 
upon  which  his  mistress,  the  Countess  Lobkowita^ 
ordered  his  front  teeth  to  be  pulled  out  that  he 
might  be  incapable  of  playing :  but  some  of  the 
nobility  of  Prague  interceded  for  him  with  the 
Emperor,  who  commanded  him  to  be  set  fr^e. 
He  first  entered  Prince  Wallerstein's  band,  and 
in  1 777  that  of  the  Elector  at  Munich.  He  wm 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salxburg, 
where  he  made  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
Mozarts.  In  1 785  he  was  suddenly  discharged 
by  the  Archbishop,  with  a  loss  of  aoo  florins,  on 
which  Mozart  not  only  urged  him  to  come  to 
Vienna,  but  offered  lum  a  good  ennigement^ 
After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Russia  he 
became  in  179a  Capellmeister  to  Prince  Ffirsteo- 
beig  at  Donauschingen,  where  he  died  in  18 16. 
He  published  two  sets  of  quartets  (Frankfoit 
and  Vienna,  about  1780-86),  'Six  duos  pocv 
vidon  et  violoncelle'  (Aogsbuzg  1799),  and  two 
sets  of  trios  for  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  (Ratiibon 
1806),  besides  MS.  concertos  for  flute,  oboe,  and 
cello.  He  played  several  other  instruments  weU, 
especially  the  cello  and  double  baas,  and  was 
evidently  a  man  of  mark.  tM.  C.C.] 

FIASCO  (a  flask).  '  Faiie  fiasco^'  '  to  make 
a  fiasco,'  i.e.  a  complete  failure — a  pbnm  of 
somewhat  recent  introduction.  The  term,  though 
Italian,  is  not  used  by  the  Italians  in  this  •am% 
but  first  by  the  French  and  then  by  outaalvea. 
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The  date  and  origin  of  tbe  <api'ogrfoB  aro  imknown 
to  IAtXr4 ;  bnt  it  is  tempting  to  beUeve  the  image 
to  be  that  of  a  flask  fiJling  and  breaking— or,  as 
ojxt  own  slang  has  it,  'coming  to  ntter  smash.*  [O.] 

FIDDLE.  The  old  English  word,  before  *vior 
eame  in,  and  still  the  more  idiomatio  of  the  two. 
Soth  are  possibly  derived  from  the  same  root — 
vittUa,  a  calf,  firom  the  springing  motion  of  dancers 
(Diez  and  Littr6 ;  and  compare  the  connection  of 
Geige  and  jig).  Fiddlestictk  is  the  violin-bow» 
as  in  the  Epigram  on  a  Bad  Fiddler : — 
Old  Orpheus  play'd  so  well  he  movM  Old  Nick, 
Whilst  thou  moT*st  nothing — ^but  thy  fiddlestick. 
The  Germans  have  three  terms  for  the  instru- 
ment— Piedd,  Oeige,  and  Violine,  [G.] 

FIDELIO,  ODER  DIE  EHBUCHE  LIEBE. 
Beethoven*s  single  opera  (op.  73);  the  words 
adapted  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  Bouilly*s 
*Ij^onoire^  on  TAmour  coi^ugaL*  He  received 
the  text  in  the  winter  of  1804,  and  composed 
the  opera  at  Hetzeniiorf  in  the  summer.  It  was 
produced  (i .)  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna, 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  ao,  1805,  in  3  acts;  the 
overture  was  probably  that  known  as  *  Leonora 
Ko.  a.'  Cherubini  was  in  the  house,  (a.)  It 
was  played  again  on  the  aist  and  aand,  and  then 
withdrawn.  (See  p.  185  a.)  The  libretto  was 
then  reduced  by  Breuning  to  a  acts ;  3  pieces  of 
masks — said  to  have  been  an  air  Ibr  Piaaro  with 
chorus ;  a  duet,  Leonore  and  Marzelline ;  and  a 
tenet,  Marzelline,  Jaquino,  and  Booco—were 
sacrificed,  and  the  overture  *  Leonora  No.  3' 
composed.  It  was  played  again  at  the  Imperial 
private  theatre  on  Saturday,  March  39,  1806, 
and  April  10,  and  again  withdrawn.  (3.)  Early 
in  1814  the  opwa,  as  again  revised  by  Treitsohke, 
was  submitted  to  Beethoven ;  he  at  (moe  set  to 
work,  and  it  was  produced  a  third  time,  in  a 
acts,  at  the  Kilmthnerthor  theatre,  Vienna^  on 
Ihfay  33,  1814,  as  Fidelio.  The  overture  was 
that  of  the  '  Ruins  of  Athens,'  but  on  the  36th 
the  overture  in  £,  known  as  the  'Overture  to 
Fidelio,'  was  first  played.  It  was  Beethoven's 
wish  that  the  opera  should  be  called  Leonora^ 
but  it  was  never  performed  under  that  name. 
(4.)  It  was  produced  in  Paris,  at  the  Th^tre 
Lyrique,  translated  by  Barbier  and  Cair^,  and 
in  3  acts.  May  5,  i860.  In  London  by  Gh^ard's 
German  oompany  (Schroder,  eto.)  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  May  18,  1833.  In  English  (Malibran) 
at  Covent  Garden,  June  I3,  35.  In  Italian 
((>avelli  and  Sims  Reeves,  Recitatives  by  Balfe) 
at  Her  Majesty's,  May  30, 1851.  (5.)  The  chief 
editions  are — a  P.  F.  score  of  the  snd  arrange- 
ment (by  Moscheles  under  B.'s  direction)  without 
Overture  or  Finale,  1810;  with  them,  1815; 
both  entitled  'Le(more.'  A  ditto  of  the  ^ 
arrangement,  entitled  'Fidelio,'  Aug.  181 4.  A 
critical  edition  by  Otto  Jahn  of  the  complete 
work  as  '  Leonora^'  in  P.  F.  score,  showing  the 
rariations  and  changes  (Brdtkopf  &  Hartel, 
185 1 ).  An  English  translation  by  Oliphant 
(Addison  &  Hc&er),  and  another  by  Soane, 
with  Pre&ce  (Boosey).  The  4  overtures  are 
given  in  the  Royal  Edition  (Boosey).  [G.] 
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FIELD,  HsNlrr,  called  'Field  of  Bath,'  was 
bom  Dec.  6,  1797,  and  died  May  19,  1848. 
Pupil  of  Coombs  of  Chippenham,  iieyond  these 
&ots,  and  that  he  was  a  careful  pianist  and 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  there  is  nothing 
ito  explain  why  he  should  require  to  he  dis- 
tinguished from  his  greater  namesake.  [G.] 

FIELD,  JOHH,  known  as  'Russian  field'  to 
distinguish  him  from  Henry  ^eld.  '  Bom  at 
Dublin  July  36,  1783,  died  Jan.  11,  1837,  at 
Moscow.  To  a  modem  pianist  who  is  aware  of 
Chopin  and  lisct,  the  name  of  John  Field  recalls 
little  or  nothing  beyond  'Field's  Nocturnes,' — 
not  the  seven  oonoertos,  so  much  admired  in 
their  day,  nor  the  three  sonatas  dedicated  to  his 
master  Clementi,  nor  the  pianoforte  quintet  with 
strings,  nor  the  'Airs  vari^,'  or  'Polonaise  en 
rondeau,'  or  similar  more  or  less  sentimental 
inanities,— hut  Field's  Nocturnes  pure  and  simple. 
And  hero  again,  not  ihe  entire  lot  of  twenty  little 
sentimental  effusions  bound  up  into  a  nocturnal 
sheaf,  but  about  half  a  dozen  delicate  little  lyrics 
— the  nocturnes  in  A,  Eb,  C  minor,  Ab,  and  Bb 
(nos.  4,  7,  3,  3,  and  5,  in  Liszt's  edition),  the 
very  essence  of  all  idylls  and  e<dogue8, '  Po^es 
intimes '  of  simple  charm  and  inimitable  grace, 
such  as  no  undue  popularity  can  render  stale, 
no  sham  imitation  nauseous.  Both  as  a  player 
and  ss  a  composer  Chopin,  and  with  hmi  all 
modem  pianists,  are  much  indebted  to  Field. 
The  form  of  Chopin's  weird  nocturnes,  the  kind 
of  emotion  embodied  therein,  the  type  of  melody 
and  its  graceM  embellishments,  the  peculiar 
waving  accompaniments  in  widespread  chords, 
with  Uieir  vaguely  prolonged  sound  resting  on 
the  pedals,  all  this  and  more  we  owe  to  Field. 

Field's  method  of  playing,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  ClementTs  best  pupil,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  most  smooth  and  equable  touch, 
the  most  perfect  legato,  with  supple  wrists  and 
quiet  position  of  the  hands,  a  suave  and  sing- 
ing tone,  capaUe  of  endless  modifications  and 
delicate  shades  of  expression.  He  is  reported  to 
have  played  his  nocturnes  with  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  embdlishments,  and,  like  Chopin  after 
him,  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  smaller  square 
and  upright  pianofortes  to  grands.  Schuberth 
&  Co.'s  edition  of  his  Noctumes  is  prefixed 
by  a  charming  essay  in  French  on  Field  and  Ids 
musical  ways,  by  Franz  Liszt,  well  worth 
reading. 

Field  came  of  a  fiunily  of  musicians.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  violinist  engaged  at  a  theatre  in 
Dublin,  who  again  was  the  son  of  an  organist. 
His  grandfitther  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  grounded  him  on  the  piano.  He  told 
F^tis  that  both  his  &ther  and  grand&ther  forced 
him  to  practice  so  unmercifuUy,  that  he  attempted 
to  run  away  from  home  —  to  which,  however, 
abject  misery  soon  brought  him  back.  The  elder 
Field,  who  was  subsequently  engaged  as  violinist 
at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at  the  Haymarket 
nieatre,  brought  young  John  to  London  and 
apprenticed  hun  (for  a  premium  of  100  guineas) 
to  Clementi,  with  whom  he  became  a  sort  of 
musi(»l  salesman  in  the  piuiqforte  shop  of  Cle- 
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inenti  and  Co.,  and  from  whom,  up  to  his  aind 
year,  he  received  regular  uutruotion  in  pianoforte 
playing.  In  i8oa  Clementi  took  Field  to  Paris, 
where  his  admirable  rendering  of  Bach's  and 
Handel's  fugues  astonished  musicians ;  thence  to 
Germany,  and  thereafter  to  Russia.  Here  he 
was  encountered  by  Spohr,  who  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  him.  Qementi  kept  him  to  his  old 
trade  of  showing  off  the  pianos  in  the  ware- 
house, and  there  he  was  to  be  found,  a  pale 
melancholy  youf^,  awkward  and  shy,  speaking 
no  language  but  his  own»  and  in  clothes  which 
he  had  far  outgrown;  but  who  had  only  to 
plaoe  his  hands  on  the  keys  for  all  such  draw- 
backs to  be  at  once  forgotten  (Spohr,  Selbstbio- 
graphic  i.  43). 

On  dementi's  departure  in  1804  Field  settled 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  a  teacher,  where  his  lessons 
were  much  sought  after  and  extraordinarily  well 
paid.  In  1823  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  gave 
concerts  with  even  greater  success  than  in  Peters- 
burg. After  further  travelling  in  Russia  he 
returned  to  liondon  and  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monic— a  coz^certo  oi  his  own — ^Feb.  27,  1832. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1833 
through  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  where 
at  Milan,  Venice  and  Naples,  his  pUying  did 
not  please  the  aristocratic  mob,  and  his  concerts 
did  not  pay.  Habits  of  intemperance  had  grown 
upon  him;  he  suffered  from  fistula,  and  his 
situation  at  Naples  became  worse  and  worse. 
He  h^  in  a  hospital  for  nine  months  in  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  from  which  at  last  a  Russian 
family  named  Raemanow  rescuad  him,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  consent  to  return  with 
them  to  Moscow.  On  their  way  back  Field  was 
heard  at  Vienna,  and  elicited  transports  of 
admiration  by  the  exquisite  playing  of  his 
Nocturnes.  But  his  health  was  gone.  Hardly 
arrived  at  Moscow  he  succumbed,  and  was 
bnried  there  in  Jan.  1837. 

Field's  printed  compositions  for  the  piano  are 
as  follows :— 7  Concertos  (No.  1,  £b ;  No.  2,  Ab ; 
No.  3,  Eb;  No.  4,  Eb;  No.  5,  C,  'L'incendie 
par  rorage'  i  No.  6,  C ;  No.  7,  C  minor) ;  2 
Divertimei3iti„  with  accompaniment  of  two  violins, 
flute,  viola  and  bass ;  a  Quintet  and  a  Rondo  for 
piano  and  strings ;  Varia^ona  on  a  Russian  air  for 
four  hands ;  a  grand  Valse,  4  Sonatas,  3  of  which 
are  dedicated  to  Clementi ;  2  'Airs  en  Rondeau' ; 
Fantasie  sur  le  motif  de  la  Polonaise,  '  Ah,  quel 
dommage';  Rondeau  Ecossais;  Polonaise  en  forme 
de  Rondo ;  deux  airs  Anglais,  and  '  Vive  Henry 
IV'  vari^;  and  20  pieces  to  which  in  recent 
editions  the  name  of  Nocturnes  is  applied,  though 
it  properly  belongs  to.  not  more  than  a  dozen  of 
them.  [E.D.3 

FIERRABRAS.  An  opeia  in.  a  acta  by 
Schubert,  words  by  Kupelwieser.  It  was  com- 
missioned by  BarlMkja^  but  owing  to  his  failure 
was  never  perfomuMiU  and  remains  in  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  the  Oesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 
at  Vienna.  Act  I,  304  pages,  is  dated  at  be- 
ginning and  end  asUi  and  31st  May  (1823); 
Act  2,  31  St  May  and  5th  June.  The  overture 
is  occasionally  piayed  at  concerts.  [G.] 


FIGURE. 

FIFK  The  innaller  variety  of  the  simple  flirty 
possessing  at  most  one  key.  It  is  made  in  several 
keys,  F,  Bb,  and  Eb.  It  is  seldom  used  is 
Orchestral  music,  and  only  for  the  production  <^ 
peculiar  effects.  Fifes  are  combined  with  drumi 
m  military  use.  They  play  simple  melodies^ 
without  bass,  of  a  mazked  character  and  rhythm, 
suitable  to  mark  the  time  of  marching.  [W.  H.S.] 

FIFTEENTH  is  a  stop  or  set  of  pipes  in  an 
organ  sounding  2  octaves,  or  15  notes,  above  the 
Open  diapason.  Thus  when  the  Fifteenth  and 
Open  diapason  stops  are  drawn  out  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  fingw  is  placed  on  the  key  of 
middle  C,  two  notes  aro  sounded — ^middle  C  and 
C  two  octaves  above  it. 

-  FIFTH.  A  ilfth  is  the  perfect  oonaonance, 
the  ratio  of  the  vibraticmal  numbers  of  the  limitity 
sounds  of  which  is  2  :  3.  It  is  called  fifth  because 
5  diatonic  notes  are  passed  through  in  arriving 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
whence  the  Greeks  called  it  Sect  Wrrc,  Diapentei. 
The  interval  consists  of  3  whole  tones  and  a 
semitone.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FIGARO.    See  Nozzb  di  Figabo. 

FIGURANTE.  A  balleWancer  who  takes 
an  independent  part  in  the  piece ;  also,  in  FVanoe, 
a  subordinate  character  in  a  play,  who  comes  on 
but  has  nothing  to  say. 

FIGURE  is  any  short  succession  of  notes, 
either  as  melody  or  a  group  of  chords,  which  pro- 
duces a  single,  complete,  and  distinct  impression. 
The  term  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  German 
Motiv,  which  is  thus  defined  in  Reissmann's  con- 
tinuation of  Mendel's  Lexicon  : — *  Motiv,  G^ 
danke,  in  der  Musik,  das  kleinere  Glied  eines 
solchen,  aus  dem  dieser  sich  organisch  entwidi- 
elt.*  It  is  in  fact  the  shortest  complete  idea  in 
music ;  and  in  subdividing  musical  works  into 
their  constituent  portions,  as  separate  movements, 
sections,  periods,  phrases,  the  units  are  the  figures, 
and  any  subdivision  below  them  will  leave  only 
expressionless  single  notes,  as  unmeaning  as  the 
separate  letters  of  a  word. 

Figures  play  a  most  important  part  in  instm- 
mentol  music,  in  which  it  is  necessary  Uiat  a 
strong  and  definite  impressicm  should  be  produced 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  words,  and  convey  the 
sense  of  vitality  to  the  otherwise  incoherent  suc- 
cession of  sounds.  In  pure  vocal  music  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  words  asBist 
the  audience  to  follow  and  understand  what  they 
hear,  and  on  the  other  the  quality  of  voices  in 
combination  is  such  as  to  render  strong  chano- 
teristic  features  somewhat  inappropriate.  But 
without  stron^y  marked  figures  the  very  reason 
of  existence  of  instrument  movements  can 
hardly  be  perceived,  and  the  success  of  a  move- 
ment of  any  dimensions  must  ultimately  depend, 
to  a  very  laige  extent,  on  the  appropriate  d^ 
velopment  of  the  figures  which  are  contained  in 
the  chief  subjects.  The  oonmion  expression  that 
a  subject  is  very  'workable,*  merely  means  that 
it  contains  well-marked  figm«8 ;  though  it  must 
be  observed  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
not  a  few  instances  in  whid^masterilY  treatmant 
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has  inveeted  with  powerful  interest  a  figure 
which  at  firit  sight  would  seem  altogether  de- 
ficient in  character. 

As  dear  an  instance  as  could  be  given  of  the 
breaking  up  of  a  subject  into  its  constituent 
figures  for  the  purpose  of  development,  is  the 
treatment  of  the  first  subject  of  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symjiony,  which  he  breaks  up  into 
(a)  .    (b)  (c) 
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three  figures   oorresponc 
bars.     As  an  example  of 
may  be  taken — 


to  the  first  three 
his  treatment  of  (a) 


(6)  is  twice  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-six  times 
successively  in  the  development  of  the  movement; 
and  (c)  appears  at  the  dose  as  follows : — 


Examples  of  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the 
figures  contained  in  subjects  are  very  numerous 
in  classical  instrumental  music,  in  various  degrees 
of  refinement  and  ingenuity ;  as  in  the  ist  move- 
ment of  Mozart's  6  minor  Symphony;  in  the 
same  movement  of  Beethoven  s  8th  Symphony; 
and  in  a  large  number  of  Bach's  fugues,  as  for 
instance  Nos.  2,  7,  i6,  of  the  Wohltemperirte 
Klavier.  The  beautiful  little  musical  poem,  the 
1 8th  fugue  of  that  series,  contuns  as  happy  a 
specimen  of  this  device  as  could  be  cited. 

In  music  of  an  ideally  high  order,  everything 
should  be  recognisable  as  having  a  meaning ;  or, 
in  other  words,  every  part  of  Sie  music  &ould 
be  capable  of  being  analysed  into  figures,  so  that 
even  the  most  insignificant  instnmient  in  the 
orchestra  should  not  be  merely  making  sounds 
to  fill  up  the  mass  of  the  harmony,  but  should 
be  playing  something  which  is  worth  playing  in 
itscdf.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  but  the 
highest  genius  to  carry  this  out  consistently,  but 
in  proportion  as  music  approaches  to  this  ideal, 
it  is  of  a  high  order  as  a  work  of  art,  and  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  recedes  firom  it,  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  mass  of  base,  slovenly,  or 
false  contrivances  which  lie  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  are  not  works  of  art  at  idl.  This 
will  be  very  well  recognised  by  a  comparison 
of  Schubert  s  method  of  treating  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  songs  and  the  methc^  adopted  in  the 
large  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  'popular' 
songs  which  annually  make  their  appearance  in 
this  country.  For  even  when  the  fig^ure  is  as 
simple  as  in  'Wohin,'  'Mein/  or  'Ave  Maria,* 
the  figure  is  there,  and  is  clearly  recognised,  and 
is  as  different  firom  mere  sound  or  stufiing  to 
support  the  voice  as  a  living  creature  is  from 
d^A  and  inert  day. 


Bach  and  Beethoven  were  the  great  masters 
in  the  use  of  figures,  and  both  were  content  at 
times  to  make  a  short  figure  of  three  or  four 
notes  the  basis  of  a  whole  movement.  As  ex- 
amples of  this  mav  be  quoted  the  truly  famous 
rhythmic  figure  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  (d), 
the  figure  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony 
(e),  and  the  figure  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
last  Sonata,  in  C  minor  (/).  As  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample from  Bach  may  be  quoted  the  Adagio  from 
the  Toccata  in  D  minor  (g),  but  it  must  be  said 


that  examples  in  his  works  are  almost  innumer- 
able, and  will  meet  the  student  at  every  turn. 

A  very  peculiar  use  which  Bach  occasionally 
makes  of  figures,  is  to  use  one  as  the  bond  of 
connection  running  through  a  whole  movement 
by  constant  repetition,  as  in  Prelude  No.  10  of 
the  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,  and  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Italian  G<mcerto,  where  it  serves 
as  accompaniment  to  an  impassioned  redtative. 
In  this  case  the  figure  ia  not  identical  on  each 
repetition,  but  is  fr^y  modified,  in  such  a  way 
however  that  it.  is  aJways  recognised  as  the 
same,  partly  by  the  rhythm  and  partly  by  the 
relative  positions  of  the  successive  notes.  This 
manner  of  modifying  a  given  figure  shows  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  become  a  feature  in  modem  music : 
namdy,  the  practice  of  transforming  figures  in 
order  to  show  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thought,  or  to  establish  a  connection  between 
one  thought  and  another  by  bringing  out  the 
characteristics  they  possess  in  conunon.  As  a 
simple  specimen  of  tiiis  kind  of  transformation, 
may  be  quoted  a  passage  from  the  first  move- 
ment of  Brahms's  P.  F.  Quintet  in  F  minor. 
The  figure  stands  at  first  as  at  (fi),  then  by 
transposition  as  at  ({).  Its  first  stage  of  trans- 
formation is  (J) ;  further  (k)  (Z)  (m)  are  pro- 
gressive modifications  towards  the   stage   (n). 


j^V  ^^  hj*r;  ^i,  -njj  I J I 


whidi,  having  been  repeated  twice  in  different 
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pontioDf,  appaan  finally  m  the  tgure  immedi- 
ately attached  to  the  Cadence  in  Db,  thus — 


A  similar  yery  fine  example — too  &miliar  to 
need  quotation  here — ^is  at  the  close  of  Beethoven^s 
Oyertore  to  Coriolan. 

The  use  which  Wagner  nmkes  of  strongly 
marked  figures  is  very  important,  as  he 
establishes  a  consistent  connection  between  the 
characters  and  situations  and  the  music  by  using 
appropriate  fifures  {Leitmotive),  which  appear 
whenever  the  ideas  or  characters  to  which  they 
belong  come  prominently  forward. 

That  figures  vary  in  intensity  to  an  immense 
degree  hajndly  requires  to  be  pointed  out ;  and  it 
wUl  also  be  obvious  that  figures  of  accompaniment 
do  not  require  to  be  so  marked  as  figures  which 
occupy  positions  of  individual  importance.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked  that 
there  is  hardly  any  department  in  music  in  which 
trae  feeling  and  inspiration  are  mxxce  absolutely 
indispensable,  since  no  amount  of  ingenuity  or 
perMverance  can  produce  such  figures  as  that 
which  opens  the  G-minor  Symphony,  or  such 
■oul-movmg  figures  as  those  in  the  death  march 
of  Siegfried  in  Wagner^s  '  G^tterdiimmerunff.* 

As  the  common  notion  that  music  chiefly 
ooasisis  of  pleasant  tunes  grows  weaker,  the 
importance  of  figures  becomes  proportionately 
greater.  A  succession  of  isolated  tunes  is  always 
more  ot  less  inconsequent,  however  deftly  they 
may  be  connected  together,  but  by  the  appropriate 
use  of  figures  and  groups  of  figures,  such  as  real 
musicians  only  can  invent,  and  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  all  their  latent  possibilities,  continuous 
and  logical  works  of  art  may  be  constructed ;  such 
as  will  not  merely  tickle  the  hearer*s  feinoy,  but 
arouse  profound  interest,  and  raise  him  mentally 
and  morally  to  a  higher  standard.      [C.HJI.P.] 

FIGURED.  A  translation  of  Figurato,  an- 
other word  for  Flobid.  Figured  Ck>imterpoint 
is  where  several  notes  of  vuious  lengths,  with 
syncopations  and  other  ornamental  devices,  are 
set  against  the  single  notes  of  the  Canto  ieimo ; 
and  Figured  melody,  or  Ccmto  Jigurato,  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  long  notes  of  the  church 
melodies  into  laiger  or  more  rapid  figures  or 
passages.  The  figurirter  Choral,  or  Figured 
chorale,  of  the  Gennan  school  was  a  s&ilar 
treatment  of  their  church  tunes,  in  which  either 
the  melody  itself  or  its  accompaniments  are 
broken  up  into  'figures'  or  groups  of  smaller 
notes  than  the  original.  Of  this  numberless  ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

FIGURED  BASS  is  a  species  of  musical  short- 
hand by  which  the  harmony  cmly  of  a  piece  is 
indicated.  It  consists  of  the  bass  notes  alone, 
with  figures  to  represent  the  chords.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  employed  by  Peri,  Caocini, 
Viadana,  and  Monteverde,  about  1600,  in  the 
accompaniments  of  their  Recitatives  and  Songs, 
and  was  afterwards  for  some  time  in  universal 
.use  for  accompaniment;  songs  such  as  the  col- 
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lection  of  the  Orpheus  Britannkms,  and  anther 
such  as  Boyoe*s  collection,  and  great  works  lik 
Bach*s  Passion  and  Handel's  Sfessiah,  having 
accompaniments  indicated  in  this  manner.  The 
bass  line  consisted  of  the  lowest  part  of  whatever 
was  golnff  on  at  the  time,  whether  treble,  or 
tenor,  or  oass,  and  in  choral  works  it  often  leapt 
about  promiscuously  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
very  harassing  to  a  player  unaccustomed  to  the 
process,  as  for  example 


from  the  last  chorus  of  the  Messiah. 

The  figures  represented  the  diatonic  iatervals 
counting  upwards,  without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  chord;  thus  2  always  meant  the  next 
diatonic  note  above — D  above  C,  as  in  (a),  and 
4  the  next  note  but  two,  as  (b),  and  so  on  np  to 
Uie  9th,  above  which  the  figures  of  the  lower 
octave  were  repeated ;  and  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ticular octave  in  whk^  a  note  r^resented  by  a 
figure  should  be  placed,  as  well  as  the  progresion 
of  the  parts,  was  generally  left  to  the  discretioQ 
of  the  player. 

It  was  not  oustomaiT  to  insert  411  the  figtires, 
as  some  intervals  were  looked  upon  as  too  £umliar 
to  require  indication,  such  as  the  octave  and 
the  fifth  and  the  third,  or  any  of  them  in 
combination  with  other  intervals;  thus  a  7  by 
itself  would  admit  of  any  or  all  of  them  being 
taken  without  being  indicated,  as  (e) ;  and  a  9 
would  admit  of  a  fifth  and  a  tlurd,  as  (cO ;  and 
a  6  of  a  third,  but  not  of  a  fifth,  as  (c) ;  taid  a  4 
of  a  fifth  and  an  octave,  as  (/).  When  a  a  was 
written  alone  over  a  note  it  admitted  also  of  a 
sixth  and  a  fourth,  as  (g)  ;  but  more  commonly 
the  4  was  written  with  tiie  2,  and  the  sixth  only 
was  understood;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
case  in  which  notes  other  than  the  octave  or  fifth 
or  third  are  left  to  be  understood. 


I    r 

When  notes  were  chromatically  altered  the 
accidental  was  added  by  the  side  of  the  figure 
representing  that  note  (7b),  or  for  sharpening  a 
note  a  line  was  drawn  through  the  figure  or  by 
its  side,  as  at  (A),  and  as  it  was  not  customary  to 
write  the  3,  when  the  third  was  to  be  chromatioally 
altered  the  accidental  was  placed  by  itself  with  the 
bass  note — ^thus  a  simple  |,  b,  or  I},  implied  a  f . 
^1  or  ^,  3rd.  When  the  bass  moved  and  any  or  all 
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^tKe  notes  of  the  hannoiiy  tbove  it  stood  Bt31, 
WM  common  to  indicate  this  by  a  line  drawn 
aom  the  figures  indifatting  the  notes  whioh 
remained  stationary  to  the  phMM  where  they 
moved  again,  and  if  the  notes  happened  to  be 
BQoh  as  wefe  naually  l^ft-  to  be  underrtood  by 
the  player,  the  lines  were  drawn  over  the  bass 
from  the  point  in  whi(^  it  began  to  move  under 
the  implied  chord.  Whenever  the  bass  was  to 
be  unaeoompanied  by  harmony,  the  words  '  Tasto 
Solo*  were  written. 

1^  figures  were  usually  written  In  their 
numerical  order,  though  for  special  purposes  they 
might  be  reveraed  when  the  composer  required  a 
particular  dispositicte  of  the  notes,  and  sunilar 
emeigenciee  often  caused  the  8  or  the  5  at  the  3 
to  be  inserted  if  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
notes  represented  by  those  figures  ahould  not  be 
missed  out.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FTTJiE  DXJ  REGIMENT,  LA..  Opera  in  a 
acts ;  words  by  Bayard  and  St.  Georges ;  music  by 
Donizetti.  IVoduced  at  the  Op^ra  oomique  Feb. 
II,  1840.  In  London,  as  La  flglia  di  Eeggi- 
mento,  at  Her  Majesty's  (Jenny  ]Qnd)  May  27, 
1847 ;  and  as  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 
(FitKball)  at  Surrey  Theatre  Dec.  ai,  47. 

FILTSCH,  Chables,  bom  about  1830  at  Her- 
maonstadt,  Siebenb&rgen,  Hungary.  He  appears 
to  have  reoeived  his  earliest  regular  instructkm 
on  the  piano  firom  Mittag  at  Vienna.  In  184a 
be  was  in  Paris,  studying  under  CSiopin  and 
L'sKt.  In  the  summer  of  43  he  came  to  London 
(at  the  same  time  with  Ernst,  Halle,  Sivori, 
Dreyschock,  and  Spohr),  and  appeared  twice  in 
puUic,  once  on  June  14,  at  St.  «fame8*s  Theatre^ 
between  two  of  the  plays,  and  again  on  July  4, 
at  a  Mating  of  his  own  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Booms.  On  the  latter  occasion,  besidee  the 
SdierzD  in  B  minor  and  other  pieces  of  Ghc^in, 
he  played  a  Prelude  and  Fug^  of  Bach's  and  a 
piece  in  A  firom  the  'Temperaments'  of  Men- 
delssohn. In  the  last  of  these  he  was  peouliaily 
happy.  'Presto  de  Menddssohn«'  said  Spohr, 
the  moment  he  saw  Filtsch  seated  at  the  piano 
at  8ar  G.  Smart's  a  few  nights  after.  He  also 
played  at  Buddngham  PaliMse  before  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert.  He  was  then  13  years  old, 
and  his  playing  is  described  as  most  remarkable 
both  for  execution  and  expression — ^full  at  onoe 
of  viizour  and  feeling,  poetry  and  passion.  (See 
the  Musical  Examiner  for  Jime  1 7  and  July  8, 
1843.)  Every  one  who  met  him  seems  to  have 
loT€»d  him.  He  was  'le  petit'  in  Paris,  and 
'litUe  Filtsch*  in  London.  According  to  the 
enthusiastic  von  Lenz,  Chopin  said  that  he  played 
his  music  better  than  he  himself  while  Liszt  on 
one  occasion  exdaimed '  Quand  ce  petit  vcmtgcra 
je  fermerai  boutique.'  (Len^  'Grosse  P.F.Yir- 
taoeen,'  p.  36;  'Beethoven  et  ses  3  Styles,'  i. 
229.)  But  he  was  not*  destined  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  so  brilliant  a  childhood  —  the  blade 
-warn  too  keen  for  the  scabbard;  and,  as  Mos- 
cheles  warned  him,  he  practised  too  much  for 
his  strength ;  consumption  showed  itself  and  he 
died  at  Venice  on  May  1 1. 1845.  L^*] 
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FINALE,  (i)  The  last  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony, sonata,  oonoerto,  or  other  instrumental 
composition.  (3)  The  piece  of  music  with  whioh 
any  of  the  acts  of  an  opera  are  brought  to  a 
dose. 

(i)  The  finales  ci  the  first  great  master  of 
the  symphony,  Haydn,  though  developed  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  inexhaustible  inventi<m, 
are  mostly  of  a  somewhat  playfol  character. 
Though  their  treatment  is  learned,  their  subjects 
are  often  trite.  They  are  almost  uniformly  cast 
in  the  *  rondo,*  as  conlanadistinguifi^ed  firom  the 
'sonata' form.  The  finales  of  more  recent  masters 
exhibit  a  somewhat  severer  purpose,  and  are  oast 
in  forms  for  which,  seeing  their  variety,  no  name 
has  been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  devised.  In  the 
finale  to  Mozart*s  soKtalled  'Jupiter  Symphony' 
every  conceivable  contrapuntal  resource  is  em- 
ployed, with  a  fireedom  unsnrpMsed  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  fugue,  to  give  effect  to  ideas 
such  as  have  been  vouchsafed  to  few  other  com- 
posers. In  those  of  Beethoven  the  great  musical 
poet  goes  'from  strength  to  strength,  uid  having, 
as  he  would  seem  to  have  thought,  exhaust^ 
all  the  capabilities  for  effect  of  the  instrumental 
orchestra,  brings  the  chorus  to  bear  on  his  latest 
sympkony^-a  colossal  monument  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  command  of  invention,  of  its  composer ; 
surpassing  in  scale,  variety,  and  effect  all  former 
and  indeed  subsequent  efforts  of  the  kind. 

(a)  In  the  earher  operas,  of  whatever  nation, 
each  act  was  commonly  terminated  by  an  aria 
or  at  the  most  duei  constructed  rather  to 
exhibit  the  powers  of  the  singer  or  singers 
employed  in  it,  than  to  carry  on  or  even 
emphasise  the  action.  The  last  act  was  some- 
times brought  to  a  close  with  a  chorus,  generally 
brief  and  always  of  the  simplest  character. 
•The  finale  proper — ^the  great  concerted  piece 
in  the  course  of  which  the  interest  of  each, 
act  culminates — is  a  modem  addition  to  the 
musical  drama,  having  its  origin  in  the  earlier 
Italian  epera  hvffa  c?  the  last  century.  The 
principal  masters  of  this  delightftd  variety  of 
musical  composition  were  Leo,  Pergolesi,  the 
Italianised  GS«rman  Hasse,  and  Logroecino ;  and 
it  is  in  the  operas  of  the  last  of  these,  otherwise 
greatly  distinguished  iat  their  inventiveness  and 
spirit,  that  t]^  finale  first  appears,  though  in  a 
somewhat  primitive  form.  To  Piooinni  its 
development,  if  not  its  perfectiomnent>  is  sub- 
sequently due.  His  opera  'La  Oecchina,  ossia 
la  Buona  Figliuola'  owed  much  of  its  extra- 
ordinary popularity  to  the  introduction  of  finales 
in  whidi  the  action  was  carried  on,  and  which 
were  first  enlivened  to  the  ear  by  the  varieties 
of  key  and  of  rhythm  given  to  the  successive 
movemraits,  and  to  the  eye  by  the  entrances  and 
exits  of  the  different  persons  of  the  drama. 

Two  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class  form 
large  portions  of  Mozart's  'Nozze  di  Figaro.* 
One  of  them — that  to  the  second  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  performed,  the  first  act — consists  of 
no  less  than  eight  movements,  as  various  in 
character  as  are  the  nine  personages  who  are 
concerned  in  it,  and  whose  several  accusations. 
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defences,  protestB,  recriminations,  and  altema* 
tions  of  success  and  fibilure  are  wrought  into 
a  work  of  musical  art  which,  as  has  been  well 
'  said,  'begins  on.  an  eminence  and  rises  to  the 
last  note.* 

The  great  concerted  piece,  whether  introduced 
at  the  end  of  an  act  or  elsewhere,  has  not  been 
made  an  essential  feature  of  modem  opera 
without  strong  protest.;  and  this  by  the  same 
writer  whose  amusing-  designation  of  bairtones 
and  basses  has  already  been  quoted.  [jBass,] 
Lord  Mount-Edgeouml)e  (Musical  Beminiscences, 
Sect,  yii.)  attributes  its  introduction  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  decline  of  the  art  of  singing,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  making  compensation  to 
the  musical  hearer  for  a  deficiency  of  individual 
excellence  by  a  superfluity  of  aggregate  mediocrity. 
'Composers,*  he  says,  'having  (now)  few  good 
Voices,  and  few  good  singers  to  write  foxv  have 
been  obliged  to  adapt  their,  compositions  to  the 
abilities  of  those  who  were  to  poform  in  them ; 
and  as  four,  five,  or  six  moaerate  performers 
produce- a  better  effect  Jointly  than  they  could 
by  thehr  single  efforts,  songs  have  disappeared, 
and  interminable  quartettes,  quintettos,  seetettos 
eto.  usurp  their  place.'  And  again,  'It  is 
evident  that  in  such  compoeitionA  each  indivi- 
dual singer  has  little  room  for  displaying  either 
a  fine  voice  or  good  singing,  and  uiat  power 
of  lungs  is  more  essentbd  than  either;  very 
good  singers  therefore  are  scarcely  necessary, 
and  it  must  b&  confessed  that  though  there  are 
now  none  so  good,  neither  are  there  many  so 
bad  as  I  remember  in  the  inferior  characters. 
In  these  levelling  days,  equalisation  has  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  stage  and  musical  profession ; 
and  a  kind  of  mediocrity  of  talent  prevails, 
which,  if  it  did  not  occasion  the  invention  of 
these  melodramatic  pieces  is  at  least  veiy  &vour^ 
able  to  their  execution.'  The  most  extraordinary 
thing  connected  with  this  passage  is  that  it  was 
written  half  a  century  after  the  production  of 
Mozart's  'Nozze  di  Figaro/  with  which  the 
venerable  critic  was  certainly  well  acquainted. 
From  the  most  recent  form  of  opera,  that  of 
Wagner,  the  finale,  like  the  air,  the  duet,  the  trio 
or  other  self-contained  movement, .  has  entirely 
disappeared.  Each  act  may  be  described  as 
one  movement,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
which  no  natural  pause  is  to  be  fbtmd^  and  from 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  connected, 
or  in  itself  complete  extract  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  this  '  system '  should  in  its  integ- 
rity maintain,  or  attain,  extensive  popularity; 
but  it  will  no  doubt  more  or  less  affect  all  future 
musical  dramas.  [J.H.] 

FINCH,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwabd,  a  pre- 
bendary of  York  in  1 704,  composed  several  pieces 
of  church  music.  Of  these  a  '  Te  Deum'  and  an 
anthem  *  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,'  are  included 
in  Tudway's  collection  of  church  music  in  the 
British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS.  1337-42).  He 
died  Feb.  14, 1738.  aged  74.  [W.H.H.] 

FINGERBOARD.  The  Fingerboard  is  that 
part  of  the  violin  and  other  atriii^fed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow,  over  which  the  strings  are 


FINGER. 

stretched,  ind  against  which  the  fingen  of  the 
left  hand  of  the  playev  press  the  strings  in  order 
to  produce  sounds  not  given  by  the  open  string. 

The  fingerboard  of  the  vieUn  is  best  made  of 
ebony,  as  harder  and  lesa  easily  worn  out  than  any 
other  wood.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  curved— 
corresponding  to  the  top  line^of  the  bridge,  but 
not  quite  so  much— in  order  to  allow  the  bow 
to  touch  each  string  separately,  which  would  be 
impossible,  if  bridge  and  fingerboard  were  flat. 
On  an  average-sizea  violin  it  measures  10^  inches 
in  length,  while  its  width  is  about  i^inch  nearest 
to  the  head  of  the  violin  and  if  inch  at  the 
bridge-end.  It  is  glued  on  to  uie  neck,  and 
extends  from  the  head  to  about  three-fourths  of 
the  distance  between  the  neck  and  the  bridge. 
At  the  head-end  it  has  a  slight  rim,  called  Uie 
*  nut,'  which  supports  the  strings  and  keeps  them 
at  a  distance  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  vibrate 
without  touchiiuf  the  fingerboard.  This  distance 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  style  of  the 
player.  A  broad  tone  and  an  eneivetic  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument  require  nuiiSi  room  for 
the  greater  vibration  of-  the  strings,  and  conse- 
quently a  high  nut.  Amateur-players,  as  a  rule, 
prefer  a  low  nut,  which  makes  it  easier  to  prea 
the  strings  down,  but  does  not  allow  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a.  powerful  tone. 

The  fingerboard,  getting  worn  by  the  oonstaat 
action  of  the  fingers,  must  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  The  modem  technique  of  violin-playing 
requires  the  neck,  and  in  consequence  the  fii^ger- 
board,  to  be  considerably  longer  than  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Cremona  makers.  For 
these  reasons  we  hiuxUy  ever  find  an  old  instru- 
ment with  either  the  original  fingerboard,  l^dge, 
sound-post,  or  bass-bar,  all  of  which  however  can 
be  made  just  as  well-  by  any  good  violin-maker 
now  living  as  by  the  ancient  masters. 

The  fingerboards  of  the  Violoncello  and  DonUe- 
bass  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
the  violin,  except  that  the  side  of  the  -fing^^KMurd 
over  which  the  lowest  string  is  stretched  ii 
flattened  in  order  to  give  suffioient  room  for  its 
vibration.  Spohr  adopied  a  somewhat  similar 
plan  on  his  vidin  by  having  a  little  soooping^Kit 
underneath  th»  fourth  string,  which  grew  flatter 
and  narrower  towards  the  nut 

In  the  instruments  of  the  older  viola-,  gamba-, 
and  lyra-tribe,  the  fingerboard  was  provkled  with 
frets.  [P.D.I 

FINGER,  GoTTFBiKD  or  Godfrit,  a  native 
of  Oltnfitz  in  Moravia,  came  to  England  about 
1685,  and  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  James 
II.  In  1688  he  published  'SonatsB  XII.  pro 
Diversis  Instrumentis.  Opus  Primum,'  aad  in 
1690  *Six  Sonatas  or  Solos,  three  for  a  violin 
and  three  for  a  flute.'  In  1691,  in  coojunotioa 
with  John  Banister,  he  publidied  *A3rre8,  CSia^ 
cones,  Divisions  and  Sonatas  for  Violina  and 
flutes,'  and  shortly  aaher  joined  Godfrey  Keller 
in  producing  *  A  Set  of  Sonatas  in  five  p>arta  for 
flutes  and  hautboys.'  He  subsequently  pub- 
lished other  sonatas  for  violins  and  flutes.  In 
1693  Finger  composed  the  music  for  Theoplulas 
Parsons'  Ode  for  the  annual  oelebration  of  St. 
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OeeQiA's  day.  In  1696,  in  oonjaiiotion  with  John 
Eodee,  he  connKMed  the  •musio  for  Motteux's 
masque,  *The  LoYes  of  JSAan^uid  Yenos,*  and 
in  the  next  year  that  ior  Bayenscroft^s  comedy, 
"Die  Anatomist,  or,  The  Sham  Doctor.'  In 
1 701  he  set  to  mnsio  Elkanah  Settlers  opera, 
•The  Virgin  Prophetess,  or.  The  Siege  of  Troy.' 
In  the  same  year  he  was  awarded  the  fourth 
prise  for  the  composition  of  Congreve's  masque, 
*Tbe  Judgment  of  Paris,'  the  others  being  given 
to  John  Weldon,  John  Ecdes,  and  Daniel  Pur- 
cell.  Finger  was  so  displeased  at  the  ill  recep- 
tion of  his  composition  that  he  quitted  England 
and  returned  to  Germany,  where  in  170a  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  chamber  mysician 
to  Sophia  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Prussia.  Whilst 
at  Berlin  he  composed  two  Crerman  operas,  *  Sieg 
der  Sbhonheit  fiber  die  Helden'  and  'Boxane, 
both  performed  in  1706.  In  171 7  he  became 
ohapel-master  at  the  court  of  G^otha.  Nothing 
b  known  of  his  subsequent  career.  Besides  the 
aboye-mentioned  compositions  Finger  wrote  in- 
strumental music  tor  the  following  plays — 'The 
Wiyee'  Excuse,'  1602 ;  *  Loye  for  Loye,'  1695 ; 
'The  Mourning  Bnde,'  1697;  *Loye  at  a  loss,' 
*  Loye  makes  a  man,*  *  The  Humours  of  the  Age,* 
and  •  Sir  Harry  Wflidair,'  1 701.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FINGEBING  (Ger.  Fingfnatz,  AppHixaur; 
Fr.  DoigU),  the  method  which  goyems  the 
application  of  the  finders  to  the  keys  of  any 
keyed  instrument,  to  Uie  various  positions  upon 
stringed  instruments,  or  to  the  holes  and  keys  of 
wind  instruments,  the  object  of  the  rules  being 
in  all  cases  to  facilitate  execution.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  the  numerals  placed  above  or 
beneatn  the  notes,  by  which  the  particular  fingers 
to  be  used  are  indicated. 

In  this  article  we  have  to  do  with  the  fingering 
of  the  pianoforte  (that  of  the  organ,  though  di^ 
ferent  in  detail,  is  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  will  not  require  separate  considera- 
tion) ;  for  the  fingering  of  wmd  and  stringed 
instruments  the  reader  is  refeired  to  each  par^ 
ticular  name. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principlee  upon 
which  the  rules  of  modem  fingenng  are  based,  it 
will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of 
those  rules,  and  m  so  doing  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  two  causes  have  operated  to  influence 
their  development  —  the  construction  of  the 
keyboard,  and  the  nature  of  the  music  to  be 
performed.  It  is  only  in  oomparatively  modem 
times,  in  fact  since  the  rise  of  modern  music, 
that  the  second  of  these  two  causes  can  have  had 
much  influence,  for  the  earliest  use  of  the  organ 
was  merely  to  accompany  the  simple  melodies  or 
plainsongs  of  the  churdi,  and  when  in  later 
years  instrumental  music  proper  came  into  exist- 
ence, which  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  its  style  and  character  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  vocal  music* of  the  time.  The  form 
and  oonstructiQn  of  the  keyboard,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  affected  the  development  of  any 
system  of  fingering  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
the  various  <manges  which  took  plaM  from  time 
to  time  are  in  fact  sufficient  to  account  for  cer- 
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tain  remarkable  differences  which  exist  between 
the  earliest  rules  of  fingering  and  those  in  f(»rce 
at  the  present  time.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the 
i6th  century  there  would  appear  te  have  been, 
no  idea  of  establishing  rules  for  fingering ;  nor 
could  this  have  been  odierwise,  for  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  organs,  the  k^  of  which  were 
from  3  to  6  inches  wide,  and  were  struck  with 
the  closed  fist>  down  to  about  the  year  1480, 
when,  although  narrower,  the  octave  still  mea* 
sured  about  two  inches  more  than  on  the  modem 
keyboard,  any  attempt  at  fingering  in  the  modem 
sen£ke  must  have  been  out  of  the  question.  The 
earliest  marked  fingering  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  that  given  by  Ammerbach  in  hia 
'Orgel  Oder  Instrument  Tabulatur'  (Leipzig, 
1571).  This,  like  all  the  fingering  in  use  then 
and  for  long  afterwards,  is  characterised  by  the 
almost  complete  avoidance  of  the  use  of  the 
thumb  and  little  finger,  the  former  hemg  only 
occasionally  marked  in  the  left  hand,  and  the 
latter  never  employed  except  in  playing  intervals 
of  not  less  than  a  fourth  in  the  same  hand. 
Ammerbaoh's  fingering  for  the  scale  is  as  follows, 
the  thumbs  being  marked  0  and  the  fingers  with 
the  first  three  numerals : — 


Bight  Hand, 

1    «    1  hi  4- 


uftioAu'  '  • 


Sllltltlll 


1    o    s    s    1    t    1    t     1^ 


This  kind  of  fingering,  stiff  and  awkward  as  it 
appears  to  us,  remained  in  use  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  and  is  even  found  as  late  as  1718,  in 
the  third  edition  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled 
'Kurzen  jedoch  grfindlichen  WegweiBor,'  etc. 
Two  causes  probably  contributed  to  retard  the 
introduction  of  a  more  complete  rrstem.  In  the 
first  place,  the  organ  and  clavichord  not  being 
tuned  upon  the  system  of  equal  temperament, 
music  for  these  instruments  was  only  written  in 
the  simplest  keys,  with  the  black  keys  but  rarely 
used;  and  in  the  second  place  the  keyboards 
of  the  earlier  organs  were  usually  placed  so  high 
above  the  seat  of  the  player  that  the  elbows  were 
of  necessity  considerably  lower  than  the  fingers. 
The  consequence  of  the  hands  being  held  in  this 
position,  and  of  the  black  keys  being  but  seldom 
required,  would  be  that  the  three  long  fingers, 
stretched  out  horizontally,  would  be  chiefly  used, 
while  the  thumb  and  litUe  finger,  being  too  short 
to  reach  the  keys  without  difficulty,  would  simply 
hang  down  below  the  level  of  the  keyboard. 

But  although  this  was  the  usual  method  of 
the  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  various 
experiments,  tending  in  tne  direction  of  the  use 
of  the  thumb,  were  made  frt>m  time  to  time  by 
different  players.  Thus  Praetorius  says  ('Syn- 
tsgma  Musicum,'  1619), '  Many  think  it  a  matter 
of  great  impOTtanoe,  and  despise  such  organists 
as  do  not  use  this  or  that  particular  fingering, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  not  worth  the  islk ;  for 
let  a  player  run  up  or  down  with  either  first, 
middle,  or  third  finger,  aye,  even  with  his  nose  if 
that  could  help  him,  provided  everything  is  done 
clearly,  correctly,  and  gracefully,  it  does  not  much 
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matter  how  or  in  what  manner  it  is  acoompHBhecL* 
One  of  the  boldest  of  thesu  experimentem  wm 
Couperin,  who  in  hif  work  '  L*art  de  toucher  le 
davedn'  {TtneiB,  171 7)  givea  nmnerooB  examples 
of  the  employment  of  the  thmnb.  He  uses  it 
however  in  a  Terj  unmethodical  way ;  for  in- 
stanoe,  he  would  use  it  on  the  first  note  of  an 
RxcencUag  scale,  but  not  again  throughout  the 
octave;  he  employs  it  for  a  change  of  fingers 
on  a  single  note,  and  for  extensions,  but  in 
passing  it  under  the  fingers  he  only  makes  use 
of  the  first  finger,  except  in  two  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand  is 
passed  over  the  thumb,  and  in  the  other  the 
thumb  is  passed  under  the  third  finger,  in  the 
very  unpractical  &shion  shown  in  the  last  bar 
of  the  following  example,  whidi  is  an  extract 
from  a  composition  of  his  entitled  'Le  Mouche- 
ren,'  and  will  serve  to  give  a  genoral  idea  of  his 
fingering. 


1  41  1  »  «  1  °^ 


About  this  time  also  the  thumb  first  came 
into  use  in  England.  Purcell  gives  a  rule  for 
it  in  the  instructions  for  fingering  in  his  *  Choice 
Collection  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichpi:d,*  pub- 
lished about  1700,  but  he  employs  it  in  a  very 
tentative  manner,  using  it  only  onoe  throughout 
a  scale  of  two  octaves.    His  scale  is  as  follows ; — 


RIffldHtmd. 


rand.  ^  ,  ♦    4  , 


Contemporary  with  Couperin  we  find  Sebastian 
Baoh,  to  whose  genius  fingering  owes  its  most 
striking  development,  since  m  his  hands  it  became 
transformed  from  a  chaos  of  unpractical  rules  to 
a  perfect  system,  which  has  endured  in  its  essential 
parts  to  the  present  day.  Bach  adopted  the  then 
newly  invented  system  of  equal  temperament  for 
the  tuning  of  the  clavichord,  and  was  therefore 
enaUed  to  write  in  every  kev;  thus  the  black 
keys  were  in  continual  use,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  ^[reat  complexity  of  his  music,  rendered 
the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  finger- 
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ing  inevitable,  all  existi^  methocb  being  totally 
inadequate.  Acoordinflly,  he  fixed  the  place  of 
the  thumb  in  the  scale,  and  made  tree  use  of 
both  that  and  the  little  finger  in  ev^y  possible 
position.  In  consequence  of  this  the  hands  were 
held  in  a  more  forward  position  on  the  keyboard, 
the  wrists  were  raised,  the  long  fingers  became 
bent,  and  therefore  gained  sreatly  in  flexibility, 
and  thus  Badi  acquired  su(£  a  prodigious  power 
of  execution  as  compared  with  his  oontemporanes, 
that  it  is  said  tiiat  nothing  which  was  at  all 
possible  was  for  him  in  the  smallest  degree 
difficult 

Our  knowledge  of  Bach's  method  is  derived 
from  the  writings  of  his  son,  Emaaud,  who 
taught  it  in  his  '  Yersuch  tibOT  die  wahre  Art 
das  Clavier  su  spielen.*  But  it  would  not  be 
safo  to  conclude  that  he  gave  it  literally  and 
without  omissions.  At  any  rate  ^ere  are  two 
small  pieces  extant,  the  marked  fingering  in 
which  is  undoubtedly  by  Sebastian  Badi  hin^el^ 
and  yet  dififers  in  sevend  respects  from  hia  own 
rules  as  given  by  his  son.  These  pieces  an  to 
be  found  in  the  'ClarierbUchlein,  and  one  of 
them  is  also  puUished  as  No.  1 1  of  'Douae  petits 
PrAudes,'  but  without  Bach*s  fingering.  1^ 
other  is  here  given  complete : — 


BttSlttX      Its 

Atv'       Aiy         aIy    * 


«  m  V4         I  i  2  1  .t ;  X  e-^-#- »  •■  -^ 


In  the  above  example  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  although  Badi  himself  had  laid  down  the 
rule,  that  the  thumb  in  scale-playing  was  to  be 
used  twice  in  the  octave,  he  does  not  abide  by 
it,  the  scales  in  this  instance  being  fingered 
according  to  the  older  plan  of  pasang  the  second 
finger  over  the  third,  or  the  first  over  the  thumb. 
In  the  fifth  bar  again  tiie  second  finser  inssfs 
over  the  first — a  progresrion  'v^iich  is  disallowed 
by  Emanuel  Bach. 

The  discrepancies  between  Badi*s  fingering 
and  his  son's  rules,  shown  in  the  other  piece 
mentioned,  occur  between  ban  2  a  and  1%  34 
and  3f ,  and  38  and  59,  and  consist  in  passing 
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tke  Moond  finger  over  the  first,  the  little  finger 
under  the  thii^  (left  hand),  and  the  third  over 
the  litUe  finger  (left  hand  also). 
Bar  33,  33. 
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From  theee  discrepandes  it  would  appear  that 
Baeh*8  own  fingering  was  more  varied  than  the 
description  of  it  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  uiat  it  was  firee  in  the  sense  not  only  of 
employing  every  possible  new  combination  of 
fingers,  bat  also  of  making  use  of  all  the  old 
ones,  such  as  the  passfaiff  of  one  long  finder  over 
another.  Emanuel  Ba^  restricts  this  freedom 
to  some  extent,  allowing  for  instance  the  passage 
of  the  second  finger  over  the  third,  but  of  no 
othar  long  finger.  Thus  only  so  much  of  Bach's 
metliod  hiss  remained  in  practical  use  to  the 
present  day  as  Emanuel  Bach  retained,  and  as 
is  absolute!^  oaiontial  lor  the  perfiurmanoe  of  his 
works. 

Emanuel  Baoh's  fingering  has  been  practically 
that  of  all  his  suooessors  until  the  most  recent 
times ;  Clementi,  Hummd,  and  Ozemy  adopted 
it  almost  without  change,  excepting  only  the 
limitation  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the 
pianoforte,  the  touch  of  which  requires  a  much 
sharper  blow  from  the  finger  than  that  of  the 
davichord  or  harpsichord,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  gentle  gliding  of  the  second  finger 
over  the  thud,  which  was  allowed  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  has  become  unsuitable,  and  ii  now  rarely 
used. 

In  the  teaching  of  all  the  above-named  masters, 
one  principle  is  particularly  observed, — the  thumb 
is  not  used  on  a  black  key  except  (as  Emanuel 
Bach  puts  it)  'in  cases  of  necessity,'  and  it  is 
the  abolition  of  this  restriction  which  forms  the 
latest  development  of  fingering.  Modem  com- 
posers, and  in  particular  Chopin  and  Ldszt,  have 
by  their  invention  of  novel  passages  and  diffi- 
culties done  once  more  for  the  thumb  what  Bach 
did  for  it^  and  just  as  he  redeemed  it  from  a 


condition  of  uselessness,  so  have  they  freed  its 
employment  from  all^rules  and  restrictions  what- 
soever. Hummel,  in  his  'Art  of  playing  the 
Pianofbrtey*  says  'We  must  employ  tiie  same 
succession  of  fbgers  when  a  passage  consists  of 
a  prpgresnon  of  similar  groups  of  notes  ....  The 
intervention  of  the  blade  key  changes  tiie  sym- 
metrical progression  so  &r  only  as  ^e  rule 
fbrbids  the  use  of  the  thumb  on  we  black  keys.* 
But  the  modem  system  of  fingering  would  employ 
absolutely  the  same  order  of  fin^rs  throughout 
sndi  a  progression  without  considenng  whether 
Uack  keys  intervene  or  no.  Many  examples  of 
the  apptication  of  this  principle  may  be  found 
in  Tausig^s  edition  of  dementi's  'GndxtM  ad 
Pamassum,'  especially  in  the  first  study,  a  com- 
parison of  whi(m  with  the  original  edition  (where 
it  is  No.  16)  will  at  once  show  its  distibotive 
characteristics.  That  the  method  has  immense 
advantages  and  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  th» 
execution  of  modem  difficulties  cannot  be  doubted, 
even  if  it  but  rarely  produces  the  striking  results 
ascribed  to  it  by  Von  Bulow,  who  says  in  th» 
pre&ce  to  his  edition  of  Cramer's  Studies,  that 
m  his  view  (whidi  he  admits  may  be  somewhat 
chimerical),  a  modem  pianist  of  the  first  rank 
ought  to  be  able  by  its  help  to  execute  Bee- 
tibovenV '  Sonata  Appasdonata*  as  readily  in  the 
key  of  Ft  minor  as  in  that  of  F  minor.  Mid  with 
the  same  fingering  I 

There  are  two  methods  of  marking  fingering; 
one  used  in  EnglaLi  and  the  other  in  all  ol^er 
countries.  Both  coiLOst  of  figures  placed  above 
the  notes,  but  in  the  English  system  the  thumb 
is  represented  by  a  x  ,  and  the  four  fingers  by 
I,  3,  3,  and  4,  while  in  Germany,  Fnmoe,  and 
Italy,  the  first  five  numerals  are  employed,  the 
timmb  bdng  numbered  i«  and  the  four  fingers  3, 
3,  4,  and  5.  This  plan  was  probably  introduced 
into  Germany — where  its  adoption  only  dates 
firom  the  ^*me  of  Bach — frtmi  Italy,  since  the 
earliest  German  fingering  (as  in  ihe  example 
ftom  Ammerbach  quoted  above)  was  precisely 
the  same  as  the  present  English  system,  except 
that  the  thumb  was  indicated  by  a  cypher 
instead  of  a  cross.  The  same  method  came  into 
partial  use  in  England  for  a  short  time,  and  may 
be  found  spoken  of  as  the  'Italian  manner  of 
fingering*  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  The  Harpdchord 
Illustrated  and  Improv'd,'  published  about  1740. 
Purcell  also  adopted  it  in  his  'Choice  Col- 
lection *  quoted  above,  but  with  the  bewildering 
modification,  that  whereas  in  the  right  hand  the 
thumb  was  numbered  1,  and  so  on  to  the  little 
finger,  in  the  left  hand  the  little  finger  was 
caUed  the  first,  and  the  thumb  the  fifth.  [F.T.] 
FINE,  GoTTFBiSD  WiLHSLH,  theologian  and 
mudcal  critic,  bom  March  7,  1783,  at  Suls  in 
Thuringia,  was  educated  at  Naumburg,  where 
he  was  chorister,  and  Leipzig  (1804-9).  ^® 
began  writing  for  the  Allgemeine  musik.  Zdtung 
in  1808,  and  in  1837  succeeded  Bochlitz  as 
editor,  a  post  he  hdd  till  1841.  In  1843  he 
became  for  a  short  time  ^fessor  of  mudc  to  the 
Univerdty  of  Leipzig.  He  died  at  Halle  Aug. 
37,  1846.    Fink's  only  mudcal  works  of  value 
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were  the  'MoBikAliBcher  H»aaBohais,*  a  ooUeotion 
of  Lieder»  &c  (Leipzig  1843),  and  'Die  deutsche 
liedertafel*  (ibid.  46).  As  an  author  he  pub- 
lished various  yolumes  and  pamphlets,  but  none 
ofwhioh  the  names  are  worth  preserying.  Besides 
the  Zeitung,  he  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the 
Conversations -Lexicons  of  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
and  of  Brockhaus,and  to  Schilling's  'Lexicon  der 
Tonkunst.'  He  left  in  MS.  a  history  of  music, 
upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  20  years, 
fink  was  at  once  narrow  and  superficial,  and  a 
strong  conservatiye ;  and  the  Zeitung  did  not 
maintain  under  his  editorship  the  position  it  held 
in  the  musical  world  under  Kochlitz.     [M. CO.] 

FIORAVAin'I,  Valentino,  composer,  bom 
in  Rome  1770,  studied  under  Sala  at  the  '  Pietit 
de'  Turchini '  at  Naples.  His  first  opera  '  C<A 
matti  11  sayio  si  perde  *  produced  at  the  Pergola 
in  Florence  1791,  was  followed  by  at  least  50 
others,  all  comic.  He  was  invited  to  Paris  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  'Le  Gantatrici 
Villane'  ri8o6)  and  tiiere  wrote  'I  virtuosi 
ambulant!  (1807).  These  two  were  on  the 
whole  his  beet  operas,  though  all  possessed  a 
genuine  vein  of  comedy,  a  freshness,  and  mi 
ease  in  the  part-writing,  which  concealed  their 
triviality  and  want  of  originalibr,  and  made 
them  very  popular  in  their  &y.  In  June  1816 
he  succeeded  Jannaooni  as  maeetoo  di  capella 
to  St.  Peter's  at  Bome,  and  while  in  that  post 
wrote  a  quantity  of  church  music  very  inferior 
to  his  operas.  His  character  was  gentle  and 
retiring  ;  and  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  very  quietly.  He  <ued  at  Capua,  on  his 
wav  to  Naplefli,  June  16,  1837.  Like  Paisiello 
and  other  considerable  Italian  composers  of  that 
date,  Horavanti  was  extinguished  by  BossinL 

His  son  ViNOSNZO,  bom  1810,  also  composed 
operas  with  ephemeral  success.  [M.  C.  C] 

FIORILLO,  Fedsbigo,  violin-player  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  1 753  at  Brunswick,  where  his 
nther  Ignazio,  a  Neapolitan  by  birUi,  lived  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.  He  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  player  of  the  imtndoline,  and 
only  aft^wards  to  have  taken  up  the  violin.  In 
1780  he  went  to  Poland,  and  about  the  year 
83  we  find  him  conductor  of  the  band  at  Riga, 
where  he  stayed  for  two  years.  In  85  he 
played  with  much  success  at  the  Concert  Spi- 
rituel  at  Paris,  and  published  some  of  his  com- 
positions, whidi  were  veiy  &vourably  received. 
In  1788  he  went  to  London,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  less  successful  as  a  violinist,  as  we 
conclude  from  the  fiftct  that  he  pli^yed  the  viola 
part  in  Salomon^s  quartet-party.  BKs  last  ap- 
pearance in  public  m  Lonaon  took  place  in  the 
year  1 79^  when  he  performed  a  Concerto  on  the 
viola  at  the  Antient  Concert  Of  the  rest  of  his 
life  but  little  is  known,  except  that  he  went  from 
London  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  1 823  was  in  Paris. 
Place  and  date  of  his  death  are  not  known.  His 
numerous  compositions  are  Duos  for  Violins,  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  and  Violin  and  Cello ;  Trios 
for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Tenor,  for  a  Violins  and 
Bass;  Quartets  and  Quintets  for  Stringed  In- 
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stmments;  Concertos  finr  the  Violin;  Concert- 
antes  for  a  Violins,  etc.).  They  were  veir 
fikvourably  received  in  his  time,  uid,  although 
somewhat  dry  and  dd-fashioned,  show  him  to 
have  been  a  sound  and  earnest  musician.  There 
is  however  one  particular  work  which  has  broosht 
his  name  down  to  our  time,  and  will  probiSly 
long  remain  a  standard.  BKs  36  Caprices  or 
Etudes  are  known  and  valued  br  every  vidin- 
player.  They  rank  with  the  classical  stadia 
of  Kreutzer  and  Bode,  and,  apart  from  thdr 
usefulness,  are  not  without  merit  as  compositions. 
They  have  been  edited  over  and  over  again — ^nxwt 
recently  by  Ferdinand  David  (Leipzig;  Senff). 
Spohr  wrote  and  published  an  accompanying 
vidin-part  to  them.  [P.  Dj 

FIOBITUBE,  flowerets.  The  Italian  term  fir 
ornaments— scales,  arpegffios,  turns,  shakesv  etc 
— introduced  by  singers  mto  airs.  In  the  last 
century  airs  were  often  written  plain,  and  were 
embroidered  bv  the  singers  according  to  their 
taste  and  abihty.  Such  songs  as  'O  doloe  con- 
cento*  And  *  Nel  cor  piti*  were  seldom  sunff  alike 
by  two  different  singers.  Boesini's  eany  airs 
were  written  for  the  same  treatment — witness 
'  Non  piti  mesta.*  A  remnant  of  it  many  will 
still  remember  in  the  lon^  tasteless  ffanfTizan 
indulged  in  at  the  close  dT  Handel's  airs.  This 
was  in  veiy  weU  as  long  as  singers  were  also 
good  musicians,  and  as  long  as  the  singing  was 
more  thought  of  than  what  was  sung.  But  now 
these  things  are  changed,  and  the  composer 
writes  exactly  what  he  intends  to  be  sung — 
notes,  nuances,  and  expression. 

The  practice  of '  fionture*  was  not  nnknown  to 
players  in  the  orchestra  as  weU  as  to  stncerB. 
Spohr  gives  some  amusing  and  almost  inCTcdiUe 
instances  of  such  fr-eaks  of  Horns  and  Clarinets 
in  the  TutH  of  his  *  Scena  Cantante*  Concerto,  at 
Bome  in  1816  (Selbstbiographie,  L  330).        [G.] 

FIBEWOBK  MUSIC.  A  series  of  pieoe»— 
Overture,  AIl»ro,  Lentement,  Bour^,  Lano 
alia  sidliana,  ^^gro,  and  a  Minuets,  all  in  ^ 
key  of  D — written  by  Handel  and  performed  at 
the  fireworks  given  in  the  Green  Paric,  April 
37*  I749»  <^  ^o  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  band— 100  in  all— contained  24 
obooB,  la  bassoons,  9  trumpets,  9  horns,  3  tim- 
pani, besides  string  [G.] 

FIBING  is  pulling  all  the  bells  in  a  toww  at 
once,  so  as  to  make  Siem  strike  together.  It  is 
practised  in  England  on  spedaUy  joyful  or 
mournful  occasions— on  the  latter  with  the  bells 
muffled.  [C.A.W.T.] 

FIS  and  FISIS,the  German  terms  f or  Ff  and 
Fx.  The  equivalent  French  terms  are  Fa  diitt 
and  Fa  double  diite, 

FISCHEB.  A  fiunily  of  singers  of  the  i8th 
and  19th  centuries.  The  founder  was  Ludwi^ 
a  Bass,  of  whom  Otto  Jahn  (Mosart,  and  ed.  i. 
661,  630)  speaks  as  *an  artist  of  extraordinary 
gift,  for  compass,  power,  and  beauty  of  vtnce, 
and  artistic  perfection  both  in  singing  and  play- 
ing, probably  the  greatest  German  bass-singer.* 
He  was  bom  at  Mayence,  1745,  and  wdl  kno^ni 
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At  the  thefttree  of  Munioh  (1778),  ^^ennft  (79% 
PariB  (83),  Italy  (84),  Berlin  (88),  etc.  He 
died  at  Berlin,  July  10,  1825. 
He  was  the  original  Osmin  in  the 
*£ntfuhrang/  and  had  a  compaes 
of  two  octaves  and  a  half  'all 
roand,  even,  and  in  tune '  (Beich- 
ardt). 

Fischer  was  a  great  ally  of  Mozart's,  who 
wrote  for  him  *Non  so,  d*onde  viene,*  %nd 
often  mentions  him  with  affection — *A  truly 
splendid  voice,  though  the  Archbishop  told  me 
he  sang  too  low  for  a  bass,  and  I  assured  him  he 
should  sing  higher  next  time*  (Sept.  26,  81) ; 
'A  man  whose  loss  is  irretrievable*  (Feb.  5,  83) ; 
*  I  went  to  see  the  Fischers ;  I  cannot  describe 
their  joy,  the  whole  family  desire  to  be  re- 
membered to  you*  (March  17,  81).  The  others 
of  the  family  were  his  wife  BiurbaIi^  a  more  than 
respectable  singer  and  actress ;  his  son  Joseph 
(1 780-1863),  cdso  a  bass  of  renown,  but  more 
known  as  an  Impresario  than  a  singer;  his 
daughters  Fischer- Vernier — who  in  1835  founded 
a  singing  school  of  great  repute  for  girls  in 
Vienna — and  Wilhelmine,  and  Joseph's  adopted 
daughter,  Fischer -Maraffa,  all  good  efficient 
inteUigent  artists.  [M.  C.C.] 

FISCHER,  GoTTFBiED,  son  of  a  master  baker 
of  Bonn,  bom  there  July  21,  1780 — ten  years 
after  Beethoven;  the  author  of  a  narrative  or 
collection  of  anecdotes  on  Bonn  and  the  Bee- 
thoven family,  their  circumstances  and  connect- 
ions, from  the  grandfather  of  Ludwlg  to  Ludwig  s 
own  youth.  The  Fischers  lived  at  934  in  the 
Rheingasse,  in  which  the  Beethovens  also  lived 
from  1775.  and  which  was  for  long  believed  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  the  composer.  Fischer's 
narrative  was  not  committed  to  writing  till  1838, 
and  though  highly  curious  and  interesting,  and 
written  with  apparent  bona  fides,  cannot  be 
closely  relied  on  as  to  dates.  It  has  been  sifted 
and  employed  by  Thayer  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven 
(see  vol.  1.  Anhang  vii.).  [G.] 

FISCHER,  JoHANN  Christian,  distinguished 
oboist,  bom  1 733  at  Freiburg  (Breisgau),  was  for 
some  years  in  the  court  band  at  Dresden,  then 
in  the  service  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  after 
a  successful  oonoert  tour  by  Mannheim,  Holland, 
and  Paris,  came  to  London,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Thatched  House,  June  2, 1 768 ; 
J.  C.  Bach  playing  the  'pianoforte*  for  the  first 
time  at  the  same  concert.  Fischer  was  for  many 
years  a  great  attraction  at  the  Bach -Abel  and 
Vauxhall  concerts,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Queen's  band  played  frequently  before  the  court. 
His*  playing  of  Handel's  fourth  oboe  concerto  at 
the  Handel  C!ommemoration  in  1 784  so  delighted 
the  King  that  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
a  note  on  his  book  of  the  words.  (Memoir  of 
Dr.  Bumey  by  Mme.  D'Arblay,  ii.  385.)  His 
tone  must  have  been  very  powerful  since  Giardini 
the  violinist  characterised  it  as  'such  an  impu- 
dence of  tone  as  no  other  instrument  could  contend 
with' ;  and  according  to  the  ABCDario  'it  was 
-very  fine  and  inexpressibly  well-managed.'  On 
the  death  of  Stanley,  Master  of  the  Khig's  band 
(c.) 
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(i  786),  Fischer  competed  with  Bumey  and  others 
for  the  vacant  post,  but  Parsons  was  appointed, 
and  Fischer  soon  aftdr  went  abroad,  probably  in 
disgust  at  his  failure.  Mozart  in  1766  as  a  boy 
had  been  enchanted  with  his  playing  in  Holland, 
but  on  hearing  him  again  in  Vienna,  severely 
criticises  him  (letter  to  his  &ther,  April  4,*  1 787), 
and  condemns  alike  his  tone,  his  execution,  and 
his  compositions.  From  1790  he  remained  in 
London.  While  playing  at  court  he  was  stmck 
with  paralysis,  and  died  April  29,  1800  (see 
*  Times'  of  May  1 ).  Kelly,  in  his  'Reminiscences' 
(vol.  i.  9),  gives  an  anecdote  of  Fischer's  pride 
as  an  artist.  A  certain  nobleman  having  invited 
him  to  supper  much  against  his  will,  said  when 
he  arrived,  *I  hope,  Mr.  Fischer,  you  have 
brought  your  oboe  in  your  pocket' ;  to  which  he 
replied,  '  No,  my  lord ;  my  oboe  never  sups,'  and 
instantly  left  the  house.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  Grainsborough,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
music,  and  whose  jpretty  daughter  Maxy  he 
married,  though  the  rather  gave  a  very  unwilling 
consent,  foreseeing  the  short  duration  of  the 
marriage.  (Fulcher's  life  of  Gainsborough.) 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Fischer  by  Gains- 
borough at  Hampton  Court  (private  dining-room, 
Ko.  747).  Thicknesse  mentions  a  second  in  full 
uniform — 'scarlet  and  gold  like  a  odonel  of  the 
Foot  Guards.' 

Zuck  and  Kellner  were  his  best-known  pupils 
in  London.  J.  C.  Bach  wrote  a  quartet  for  two 
oboes,  viola,  and  cello,  for  him,  which  he  often 
played.  His  own  compositions  (of  which  Fdtis 
and  Gerber  give  a  partial  list)  consist  of  solos, 
duets,  conc^tos,  quartets,  etc.  On  this  point 
the  ABCDario  says,  '  as  a  composer  his  desire  to 
be  original  often  makes  him  introduce  whimsical 
and  outr^  passages,  which  nothing  but  his  playing 
could  cover.'  Mosart,  in  spite  of  his  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  him,  immortalised  his  minuet  by 
writing  variations  for  it  (1773),  which  he  often 
played  to  display  his  bravura  (Kochel,  "No.  179), 
'This  minuet  was  then  all  the  rage,'  as  KeUy 
writes,  after  hearing  Fischer  play  it  in  Dublin 
(Rem..i.  9),  and  it  continued  to  be  the  rage  for 
many  years.  [C.  F.  P.] 

FISCHHOFF.  The  Fisohhofif  MS.  is  the 
name  of  a  collection  of  many  and  valuable 
particulars  of  Beethoven's  life  existing  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  A  short  biography 
of  the  composer  was  published  soon  after  hu 
death  by  Schlosser,  which  was  even  more  im- 
perfect and  incorrect  than  such  hasty  compilations 
are  wont  to  be.  It  was  quickly  followed  (Oct.  6, 
1827)  by  a  public  notice  from  Hotschevar,  the 
legal  representative  of  the  Beethoven  family,  to 
the  effect  that  an  adequate  biography  was  in 
preparation  which  would  correct  the  many  and 
important  errors  to  be  found  in  Schlosser.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  collection. 
On  Carl  van  Beethoven's  majority  it  came  into 
his  hands,  and  at  length,  after  some  vicissitudes, 
into  those  of  Fischhoff,  frx>m  whom  it  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Berlin  Library,  where  it  remains 
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Btill  impablished  as  a  whole.  It  oontidnB  ooples 
of  a  vast  number  of  letters  and  documents,  many 
of  which  no  longer  exist ;  of  memoranda  and 
remarks  scribbled  by  Beethoven  in  pocket-books 
and  journals ;  of  the  personal  reoolleotions  of  his 
intimate  friend  Zmeskall ;  and  of  a  few  printed 
materials  dating  from  1830  to  $7.  Mr.  Thayer 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  Beethoven^s 
biographers  to  make  systematic  use  of  this  im- 
portant source,  and  it  is  from  the  ist  volume  of 
his  Biography  (p.  ix)  that  the  above  information 
is  obtained.  [G.] 

FISH,  William,  bom  in  Norwich  in  1775, 
became,  early  in  life,  a  violinist  in  the  theatre 
there.  He  was  next  a  teacher  of  music,  then 
principal  oboint  at  the  theatre,  etc.,  and  event- 
ually leader  of  the  band  at  the  concerts.  He 
numbered  among  his  pupils  Edward  Taylor, 
afterwards  professor  of  music  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege, and  Geoige  Peiry,  afterwards  leader  of  the 
btmd  of  the  Sabred  Harmonic  Society.  He  died, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  about  1 863  or  4.  He  com- 
posed numerous  songs,  and  other  vocal  pieces,  and 
concertos  for  various  instruments.        [W.H.H.] 

FISHER,  John  Abraham,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
bom  at  Dunstable,  1744.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  violin  under  Pinto,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  in  public  in  July  1765  at  the 
King^s  Theatre,  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Musical  Fund.  About  1770  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Powell  the  actor,  and  became,  in  her 
right,  proprietor  of  a  sixteenth  share  in  Govent 
Garden  Theatre.  He  composed  for  that  and 
other  theatres  the  nrMisic  for  the  following  pan- 
tomimes, viz.  'The  Monster  of  the  Wood,*  177a ; 
•The  Sylphs,'  1774;  'Prometheus,'  1776;  and 
•The  Norwood  Gipsies,'  1777;  and  also  music 
for  the  opening  of  *  Macbeth.'  On  July  a,  1777, 
an  oratorio  by  Fisher,  entitled  •  Providence,*  was 
performed  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford, 
and  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  the  composer 
(as  a  member  of  Magdalen  College)  accumulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music. 
His  oratorio  was  performed  in  Freemasons*  Hall, 
London,  on  May  a8.  1778,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  again  in  1 780.  On  the 
death  of  Mb  wife  Fisher  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  Covent  Grarden  Theatre,  and  started  on  a 
professional  tour  through  Russia  and  Grermany. 
In  1784  he  reached  Vienna,  where  he  induced 
the  youthful  Anna  Selina  Storaoe  to  become 
his  second  wife— contrary  to  the  advice  of  all 
her  friends.  The  union  proved  an  unhappy  one, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  parties  separated  and  the 
wife  never  after  used  her  husband's  name.  The 
£m))eror,  incensed  at  Storace's  having  had  to 
submit  to  blows  from  her  husband,  ordered  Fisher 
to  quit  his  dominions.  He  then  went  to  Dublin 
and  gave  concerts  in  the  Rotunda.  When  or  where 
his  existence  terminated  is  unknown.  Besides 
the  above-named  compositions  Fisher  published 
some  symphonies  fiir  orchestra.  [W.H.H.] 

FITZWILLIAM,  Edwabd  Fbanois,  son  of 
Edward  and  Frances  Fitzwilliam — both  actors 
and  singers — bom  in  1834.     He  was  educated 
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for  the  musical  profession,  and  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  composition.  In  1853 
he  published  a  set  of  i  a  songs  which  were  mu^ 
admired,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Haymarket  Theatee^ 
where  he  produced  an  operetta  called  'Love's 
Alarms,*  and  music  for  some  minor  pieces.  About 
1855  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Chaplin,  a  monber 
of  tiie  Havmarket  company,  so  well  known  as 
Mrs.  E.  Fitzwilliam.  His  compositions  weie 
distinguished  by  an  intelligence  which  gave 
promise  of  great  excellence  when  he  should  have 
fully  mastered  the  technicalities  of  his  art — a 
hope  disappointed  l^  his  early  death,  alter  a 
lingering  lUness,  on  Jan.  ao,  1857.  Besides  the 
songs  above  mentioned,  he  publi^ed  a  Te  Deum, 
and  a  hymn,  '  O  incomprdiensible  Creiaor.'  A 
quartet  from  the  former  is  given  by  Mr.  Hullah 
in  his 'Sacred  Music  for  Family  Use.*  [W.H.H.] 

FITZWILLIAM  COLLECnON,  THE.  In 
the  year  1816  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  died,  leaving 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  whidi  he  was  a 
member,  the  annual  interest  on  £100,000  in 
money,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  paintings, 
books,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art.  ,  Of 
these  a  collection  of  MS.  music  forms  a  pordoo. 
Its  most  prominent  features  are  the  Virginall- 
book  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  volume  of  anthems  in 
the  handwriting  of  Heniy  Puroell,  and  another 
in  that  of  Dr.  Blow,  containing  various  pieces  not 
vet  printed ;  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  em-  I 
bnunng  the  works  of  more  than  250  oomposos, 
mostly  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  centuries,  and  chieflj 
of  the  Italian  school;  as  for  instance  Clari, 
3  Masses,  3  Dixit  Dominus,  a  Stabat,  a  Coo* 
fitebor  etc. ;  Leo,  a  Mass,  a  Miserere,  3  Dixit—  | 
k  5,  k  8  (in  autognu^h)  and  k  10 ;  an  Oratcdo 
etc;  CoLONNA,  a  Magnificat^  a  Confitebor,  s 
Domine  ad  adjuvandum,  a  Beatus  vir,  a  Dixit  etc ; 
JoMELLi,  a  Miserere,  a  Dixit  (k  8),  2  Operas,  an 
Oratorio,  etc. ;  Bononoini,  a  Mass  (k  8),  an  Open, 
a  Psalm,  Cantatas,  etc. ;  Pebgolbsi,  a  Mas,  s 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  (k  10),  portions  of  a  Dixit  etc.; 
Durante,  a  Messa  de'  Morti  (k  8),  a  Litany  and 
Motets.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  auto- 
graph of  a  Symphony  in  F,  'di  me  Giuseppe 
Haydn  787,*  and  some  interesting  MSS.  in 
HandeVs  autograph.  Kelway  is  said  to  hare 
been  employed  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  collect  for 
him  in  Italy. 

A  portion  of  the  above  music  was  published  br  1 
the  late  Vinc^it  Novello  in  1825  by  peimissioa 
of  the  University  authorities,  l^e  list  is  as  £i' 
lows: — 


Bonno,  Com  Sancto. 
BoDoncioi,  Sterna  &e. 

Do.  In  t«  Domine.   Oroh. 

DaSanctus.    Orcfa. 

Do.  Te  eivo  qnaBfuaraa. 
Cafkro,  Amen. 
Oarlniml.Dnloete. 

Do.  Kt  flo  laudablmnt. 

Do.  Oaudeamu  omnaa. 

Do.  O  Mix  anlma. 

Da  Surgamnt,  eamoi. 
Clari.  Amen.   Orch. 

Da  Cnjos  anhnam.   Orch. 

Do.  Cum  Bancto.   Oroh. 

Do.  Cum  fiancto.  Ordu 


Olari.  Cum  Saneto. 
Da  De  proAiadlii   Ordb 
Da  Doarine  Deot.   Orch. 
Da  Gloria  Paul,  Alto  SokkO 
Da  Gloria  Patrt   Orch. 
Da  Orattat  acfanm. 
Da  Kjrie  deboD.   Orch. 
Da  Kjric  eleboo.  Or^ 
DaLstaUntam.*!. 
DaOquamtrMla  Orch. 
Da  Quae  moBrebat.  Orob. 
Da  Quando  eoriKik  Orck 
Da  QvaiMlo  oorpw. 
DaQnitoUIi. 
Da 
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Cl«rl.8leiit«<«t.  Ordu 

Do.  Stent  orat.   Oroh. 

Do.  Stabat  Mater.    Orch. 

Do.  Tecum  prioeipinai. 
Conti  Amen. 
CoIoDoa.  Domlnead  adJtiTaodinn. 
Orch. 

Do.  Gloria  PatrL 

Do.  FanUum  cor. 

Do.  Sicut  erat. 
Durante.  Cantata  Domino. 

Do.  ProteiisU  me  Deoa. 
Feroea,  Adoramos  To. 
JomeUl.  Conflnna  hoe  Deu. 
Leo,  Amen,  i  10.    Orch. 

Do.  Ghristos  fitctus  est 

Do.  Cam  8aneto  Bpiritu.   Orcfa. 

Do.  Dixit  Domlnuft.  4  8.   Orch. 

Da  Kyrle  ekiaon. 

Do.  Qni  tollis.   Ordb 

DcQuitoUis. 


Leo.  Sicut  erat   Oreb.a>tzitlaAX 

DuBicutetatAlO.   Orch.  (Dixit 
InD). 

Do.  To  es  Saoenlos  (Dixit  in  AX 

Do.  Tu  es  Saoerdoa.   Orch.  (Dixit 
in  D). 

Do.  Tu  es Sacerdos.   Ordu(Dixit 
inC). 
Lttpi.  Aadlvi  Toeem.  AS. 
rittoria.BegiBa(kBU. 
tfarUnl.  Slout  erat    Orch. 

Do.  SIcut  erat  A  «.   Orch. 
0.  Lanso,  i^lcut  abiaetatos.  . 

Palestrina.  Et  tncamatus. 
Persoieil,  Domtaius  a  dextris,  4  8. 
On*. 

!Do.  Gloria  Patrl.   Orch. 

Do.  Juravtt  Dominos. 

Do.  Sicut  erat 
Peril.  Adoramos  Te. 
StradeUa,  Do?  e  Battista.      TQ  1 

FINTA  GIARDINIERA,  LA.  Opera  buffa 
hi  3  actSy  author  of  libretto  unknown ;  music  by 
Mozart;  produced  at  Munich  Jan.  13,  1775. 

FINTA  SEMPLICE,  LA.  Opera  buflfa  in 
3  acts ;  libretto  by  Coltellini,  music  by  Mozart ; 
composed  at  Vienna  in  1 768,  when  he  was  only 
1 2,  but  apparently  never  put  on  the  stage. 

FLADT,  AwTOK,  eminent  oboist,  bom  1775 
at  Mannheim,  studied  under  Ramm,  succeeded 
Lebnm  in  the  orchestra  at  Munich  (1790).  He 
travelled  much,  visiting  Vienna  (1793),  Italy, 
the  Tyrol,  the  Rhine,  &txony,  Prussia,  England 
(1798),  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  France.  When 
in  London  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  him  liberal 
offers  to  remain  in  England.  After  1810  he 
resided  entirely  at  Munich.  He  composed  three 
concertinos  for  oboe  and  orchestra^  and  some 
pieces  for  two  flageolets.  [M.  C.  C] 

FLAGEOLET.  The  French  and  ItaUan  term 
for  the  harmonic  notes  in  the  violin  and  other 
instruments  of  that  tribe;  doubtle^  so  called 
because  in  quality  they  resembled  the  flageolet. 
[Habmokics.] 

FLAGEOLET  (Old  Fr.  jlajol).  The  modem 
form  of  the  old  Flute  d  bee  or  straight  flute.  The 
upper  part  consists  of  a  plain  mouthpiece,  leading 
to  a  cavity,  in  which  is  a  sounding-lip  exactly 
resembling  that  of  an  open  pipe  in  tne  oigan. 
The  air  is  shaped  by  a  thin  groove  into  a  flat 
sheet,  which  strikes  against  the  feather-edge  of 
an  aperture  formed  in  the  intermediate  part  of 
the  instrument.  The  vibrations  thus  originated 
pass  into  a  conical  tube,  which,  unlike  the  organ- 
pipe,  is  furnished  with  lateral  holes,  and  some- 
times with  keys.  The  fundamental  note  of  the 
speaking  throat,  being  (^oerced  by  different 
lengths  of  consonant  tube,  gives  a  simple  scale ; 
which  can  be  extended  by  forcing  wind  in  more 
strongly,  and  thus  producing  the  flrst  two  or 
three  harmonics  of  the  groimd  tone. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Flageolet  is  the 
ordinary  tin  whistle  with  six  holes.  This  con- 
sists of  a  conical  tube  of  metal  stopped  at  the 
top  by  a  square  block  of  wood,  except  in  a 
narrow  anterior  Assure.  Below  the  fissure  is 
a  gap,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  flattened  so 
as  to  cut  and  intercept  the  stream  of  air.  In 
more  elaborate  instruments  a  chamber  is  added 
above  containing  moist  sponge  intended  to  hold 
hack  the  condensed  moisture  of  the  breath, 


In  the  whistle,  and  in  the  En^sh  Flageolet, 
the  scale  is  simply  that  of  the  Flute ;  indeed, 
flutes  are  made  from  which  the  usual  head  can 
be  removed  and  that  of  the  Flageolet  substituted. 
The  French  Flageolet  is  similar  in  its  upper 
part,  but  possesses  a  more  complicated  scale,  and 
an  abundance  of  auxiliaiy  keys.. 

Tlie  invention  of  the  Flageolet  is  ascribed  by 
Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  278  note)  to  the  Sieur  Juvigny, 
who  pUyed  it  in  the  famous '  Ballet  comique  de  la 
Royne,  *  1 58 1 .  In  the  time  of  Mersennus  ( 1 600- 
1648)  the  principal  teacher  and  player  was  Le 
Vacher  (Hawkins,  chap.  126).  It  appears  to 
have  superseded  the  more  ancient  Recorder, 
much  as  the  Violin  did  the  Viol.  The  two  were 
obviously  for  a  time  in  use  together  in  this 
country;  for  the  *Grenteel  Companion,  being 
exact  directions  for  the  Recorder,  carefully  com- 
posed and  gathered  by  Humphrey  Salter,*  is 
dated  from  the  '  Lute  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  * 
in  1683,  whereas  the  'Pleasant  companion,  or 
new  lessons  and  instructions  for  the  Flagelet  by 
Thomas  Greeting,  Grent.'  was  <  printed  for  J. 
Playford,  and  soM  at  his  shop  near  the  Temple 
Church*  in  1682.  The  former  work  gives  a  plate 
of  the  long  bulky  Recorder,  reaching  halfway 
down  to  the  player's  knee,  whereas  the  latter 
represents  him  sitting  over  a  table  on  which  lies 
his  book,  holding  in^his  mouth  and  hands  the 
'Flagelet,*  a  pipe  not  more  than  nine  inches 
long ;  on  the  table  li^  one  somewhat  larger, 
apparently  about  twdve  inches  in  length.  'It 
may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  so  without  any 
trouble  be  a  companion  by  land  and  by  water.* 
In  the  same  way  the  early  Violins  were  termed 
piceoli  Violini  alia  Pranceise  in  opposition  to  the 
more  bulky  Viol.  Both  instruments  read  fit)m  a 
staff  of  six  lines,  each  of  which  represents  a  hole 
to  be  stopped.  In  the  Recorder  music  the  tune, 
with  proper  notes  and  time,  is  placed  on  a  staff 
above,  whereas  in  the  Flageolet  a  single  symbol 
'above  the  staff  shows  the  time,  but  not  tlie  in- 
tervals of  the  melody.  The  recorder  had  a  top 
hole  stopped  with  the  left  thumb,  followed  by 
three  for  the  first  three  fingers  of  that  hand,  a 
fifth  stopped  by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hftnd, 
and  four  more  with  the  right  fingers.  It  thus 
possesses  a  scale  of  eight  notes.  The  flageolet 
has  only  six  holes,  stopped  by  a  different  ar- 
rangement ;  their  closure  being  appropriated 
successively  to  the  thumb,  first,  and  second 
fingers  of  the  left,  followed  in  order  by  the  first 
finger,  thumb,  and  second  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  This  fingering  seems  to  be  unique  of  its 
kind,  and  persists  in  the  French  Flageolet. 

The  Double  flageolet  was  invented  by  a  person 
named  Bainbridge  about  1800,  and  his  Method 
for  the  instrument  is  supplemented  after  about 
20  years  by  his  son-in-law.  It  consists  of  two 
'  patent  Flageolets,  the  sides  close  to  each  other ; 
the  one  has  seven  holes  in  frt>nt  and  one  behind ; 
the  other  only  four  in  front.  The  seven-holed 
Flageolet  is  played  wiUi  the  left  hand,  the  four- 
holMl  Flageolet  is  played  with  the  right  hand; 
and  in  playing  duets  you  will  in  general  have 
the  same  number  of  holes  covered  on  the  second 
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Flageolet  as  on  the  ftrst.'  From  the  examples 
it  appeaii  that  in  this  case  the  two  instruments 
play  in  thirds ;  intervals  lai^ger  than  this  being 
possible  in  a  few  cases.  The  two  tubes  are  set 
in  a  single  block  and  blown  by  one  mouthpiece. 
C!ontrivances  weire  added  for  silencing  one  of  the 
two  pipes  when  required,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  often  blown  in  unison  to  a  single  note. 
The  instrument,  Uiough  still  within  the  memory 
of  some,  has  entirely  and  most  deservedly  gone 
out  of  use.  No  music  of  importance  seems  to 
have  been  composed  for  it. 

The  single  English  and  French  Flageolets  are 
still  to  be  met  with,  chiefly  in  danoe  music. 
The  former  has  been  described  as  a  simple  form 
of  Flute  k  bee.  The  latter  is  a  far  more  com- 
plicated instrument,  possessing  two  holes  for  the 
thumbs  at  the  back  and  four  in  front  for  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  Indeed  it  is 
distinctly  a  descendant  of  the  old  Flageolet 
given  above.  The  half-stopping  of  the  left  hand 
thumb-hole  by  means  of  a  grooved  plate  for  the 
thumb-nail,  and  the  introduction  of  the  tip  of 
the  right  little  finger  into  the  small  everted 
bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument,  are  devices 
peculiar  to  this  difficult  but  rather  ineffective 
instrument.  Its  compass  is  two 
octaves  and  three  semitones  from 
G  on  the  treble  stave.  *A  fuU 
Method  is  published  by  Bousquet. 

The  Flageolet  is  never  found  in 
orchestral  scores,  but  there  is  a  tradition  of  some 
authority  that  the  solo  part  in  '  0  ruddier  than 
the  cherry.'  marked  in  the  score  as  '  Flauto,*  was 
playod  in  Handers  time  on  the  flageolet ;  and  Mr. 
SuUivan  has  introduced  it  with  excellent  effect  in 
the  part  of  Dr.  Daly  in  his  '  Sorcerer.'  [W.H.  S.] 

FLAMAND-GR^TRY,  Louia  Viotob,  bom 
1764,  married  the  niece  of  Gr^tir,  and  bought 
TErmitage,*  near  Montmorency,  long  the  alter- 
nate residence  of  Rousseau  and  Gr^try,  and  the| 
burial  place  of  the  latter.  An  offer  he  made,  but 
subsequently  withdrew,  of  presenting  Gr^try's 
heart  to  Li^ge,  the  native  place  of  the  composer, 
involved  him  in  a  long  and  ruinous  lawsuit, 
which  finally  went  agahist  him.  He  died  in 
Paris,  July  1 843.  [M.  C.  C] 

FLAT.  A  term  employed  in  the  sense  o^ 
lowering ;  an  artist  sings  or  plays  flat  when  his 
notes  are  below  the  right  pitch.  B  flat  is  a 
semitone  lower  than  B,  E  flat  than  E,  and  so 
on ;  to  'flatten'  (baisser)  a  sound  or  an  instrument 
is  to'  make  it  lower  than  before,  just  as  to 
'sharpen'  it  is  to  raise  it.  The  sign  used  to 
denote  this  flattening  in  music  is  b,  called  a 
flat— Fr.  himol;  Ital.  Bemolle;  Germ.  Be,  It 
has  been  already  shown  under  Aocidentals  and 
B  (p.  19a  and  107)  how  the  signs  of  the  flat  (b) 
and  natural  ( i|)  were  derived  from  two  forms  of 
the  letter  b.  A  double  flat  is  a  descent  of  two 
semitones,  and  is  marked  by  bb.  The  flat  of  a 
note  is  not  the  same  pitch  (does  not  give  the 
same  number  of  vibrations)  as  the  sharp  of  the 
note  a  tone  below  it,  though  on  a  keyed  instru- 
ment the  two  are  represented  by  the  same  black 
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key ;  nor  are  B  and  E  the  same  as  Cb  and  Fb^ 
and  so  on.     This  win  be  explained  under  l5* 

TEBVAL. 

In  German  musical  nomenclature  the  notes 
are  flattened  by  adding  es  to  the  letter,  as  Es, 
Des,  Ges,  etc.,  A  flat  is  As,  and  B  fliat  B,  though 
Hes  has  been  used.  Double  flats  are  Deses,  etc. 
The  b  and  |  in  German  literature  were  formerly 
used  to  express  minor  and  major,  as  Gb  for  G 
minor,  D|  for  D  major,  and  even  Eb  for  E 
minor,  and  As  |  for  A  flat  major.  (8ek  the 
earlier  Indexes  of  the  Allgemeine  musikalische 
Zeitung  for  frequent  instances  of  this  strange 
usage.)  Such  ambiguities  are  now  avoided  by 
the  use  of  the  words  dur  and  moU  for  major  and 
minor.  [G.] 

FLAT  FIFTH  is  an  faiterval  which  is  lea 
by  one  semitone  than  a  perfect  fifth,  and  is 
dissonant. 

FLAUTO  TR  A  VERSO  (Ital.;  Fr.  Flute 
travei'ti^e).  The  distinguishing  name  of  the 
Flute  with  a  lateral  mouthpiece,  held  across  the 
performer,  as  opposed  to  the  Flute  d  bee  or  Fla- 
geolet, held  straight  in  fixmt.  [Flute.]    [W.HJS.] 

FLEMING,  AxBXAimEB,  mim'ster  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  author  of  two  small  treatises  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  organs  into  Sootdi 
churches  (Glasgow  1808),  the  fint  suggestion  of 
the  kind  since  the  Reformation.  [M.C.C.] 

FLIEGENDE  HOLLANDER,  DER.  Opera 
in  3  acts,  words  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner; 
produced  at  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1843.  ^^  London 
at  Drury  Lane,  as  L'Ollandese  dannato,  July  33, 
1870 ;  and  by  Carl  Rosa,  as  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, at  the  Lyceum,  Oct.  1876 ;  at  CovtAt 
Garden  as  H  Vasoello  fantasma,  June  16,  77. 

The  words  were  sold  by  Wagner  to  the  manager 
of  the  Grand  Op^ra  in  i8ai,  set  by  Dietseh  as 
Le  Yaisseau  fantdme,  ana  brought  out  there 
Nov.  9, 1842.  [G.] 

FLIGHT,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  <ngan  builder, 
bom  about  1 767,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Flight, 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  earned 
on,  in  partnership  with  John  Kelly,  under  the 
style  of '  Flight  and  Kelly,'  the  business  (Morgan 
building  at  Eseter  Change.  Young  Flight  leaned 
the  art  of  constructing  organs  firam  his  father. 
About  the  year  1800  he  commenced  buainesB, 
in  partnership  with  Joseph  Robson,  in  Lisle 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  under  the  style  of  *  Flight 
and  Robson.'  They  .afterwards  removed  to  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  where  they  constructed  and  f(V 
many  years  publicly  exhibited  the  ApoUonicon. 
[See  Apollonicon.J  The  partnership  was  dis- 
solved in  1832,  after  which  FUght,  in  conjunclMn 
with  his  son,  J.  Flight,  who  had  long  actively 
assisted  him,  carried  on  business  in  St.  Martinis 
Lane,  as  'Flight  and  Son.'  Flight  invented 
many  improvements  in  organ  building  which 
prepared  the  way  for  still  superior  mechamsm. 
Amongst  them  was  an  apparatus  for  8tead3ring 
the  wind,  added  to  the  bellows  during  a  repara- 
tion of  Father  Schmidt's  oigan  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  preceded,  and  possibly  sag' 
gested,  me  oonoussion  bellows.    B.  Flight  di^ 
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In  1847  aged  80,  and  Bobeon  in  1876.  Fli^ht'g 
■on  continues  the  buBiness  in  St.  Martin's  Lane 
under  Rename  of 'Flight  and  Bon.'  [W.H.H.] 

FLINTOFT,  Rbv.  Luke,  was  app<^ted  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Chapel  Eoyal  in  1715,  having 
been.  Priest -Vicar  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  ^m 
T704to  1714.  In  July  1719  he  was  appointed 
Reader  in  Whitehall  chapd.  He  was  ako  a 
minor  canon  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  died 
Nov.  3,  1 737.  He  is  presumed  to  liaye  invented 
the  double  chant,  his  beautiful  chant  in  G  minor 
being  the  earliest  known.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FLORENCE  (Fireme),  although  in  point  of 
great  masters  inferior  to  the  other  schools  of 
music  in  Italy,  can  still  claim  her  place  among 
the  earliest  institutions  for  instruction  in  that 
science.  Casella,  the  friend  of  Dante,  was  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  as  early  as  1310  there 
existed  a  philharmonic  society  there,  which 
Bumey,  writing  in  1 789,  speaks  of  as  '  still  in 
existence,'  and  which  invented  the  Laudi 
Spibituali.  Under  the  famous  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  the  streets  of  Florence  resounded  with 
the  'Canti  Camascialeechi,*  ^  the  gay  and  frivolous 
songs  of  the  Carnival,  against  which  Savonarola 
protested,  and  the  music  of  which  was  often 
sacrificed  on  the  pile  of  '  VaniUi.*  To  the  history 
of  FliHrentine  muedc  during  that  epoch  may  be 
added  the  name  of  Antonio  Squardaluppi,  organ- 
ist of  the  Duomo;  but  passing  over  the  oiher 
masters  of  this  first  epoch  of  the  Florentine 
school  we  come  to  the  dawn  of  the  opera  music, 
which  had  a  fitting  birthplace  in  festive  Florence. 
For  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  kind  of  music, 
a  private  musical  acabdemy  csSled  '  Degli  Alterati* 
(the  tbirsters)  was  founded  in  1568  at  Florence 
by  seven  Florentine  noblemen  who  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Giambattista  Strozzi.  They  chose 
as  their  device  a  cask  of  grapes  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  motto  'Quid  non  designat 
ebrietasT'  Giovanni  Bardi  Conte  di  Vamio 
bebnged  to  this  academy,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Strozzi,  his  house  bec^mie  the  rendezvous  of 
the  academicians.  Bardi  had  for  many  years 
studied  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  till  he 
became  a  correct  and  good  composer;  and  he 
was  often  solicited  to  prepare  for  the  stage  those 
mythological  representations  which  under  the 
name  of  'Feste  musicali*  were  among  the 
earliest  forms  taken  by  the  musical  drama. 
These  entertainments  were  first  represented  at 
Fbrence  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  in  keeping 
with  the  goigeous  character  of  the  Medici  feasts. 

Vincenzo  Galilei  —father  of  the  great  Galileo — 
was  another  member  of  the  academy  'Degli 
Alterati.'  He  wrote  a  clever  treatise,  *  Dialogo 
ddla  Musica  antica  e  modema*  (Florence  1581), 
upon  the  abuse  of  modem  music,  in  which  he 
places  in  the  mouth  of  Bardi  an  attack  upon  the 
madrigali  and  the  researches  after  counterpoint. 
He  was  also  a  composer,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  who  composed  melodies  for  a  single 
voice.  He  set  to  music  the  speech  of  Ugolino 
(Inf.  xxxiii.)  beginning  'La  bocca  sollev6  dal 
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fero  paste* ;  also  a  portion  of  the  Lamenta'ions 
of  Jeremiah. 

Girolamo  Mm  was  another  member  of  this 
academy,  and  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  a  composer 
of  the  Roman  School  who,  previous  to  the  com* 
position  of  the  first  entire  musical  drama  by 
Kinucdni,  had  divided  into  scenes  and  set  to 
musio  two  Pastorales — 'La  dlsperazione  di  Si- 
leno*  and  'H  Satiro* — ihe  latter  to  words  by 
Laura  Guidicdni,  a  lady  of  Lucca. 

When  Bardi  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
aementi  VIII.  the  society  of  the  'Alteratl' 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Jaoopo  Corsi,  a 
Florentine  nobleman,  an  enlightened  lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  passionately  devoted  to  dramatie 
music.  They  soon  added  to  theur  number  the 
names  of  Ottavio  Rinnucoini  the  poet,  Jaoopo 
Peri,  the  composer,  and  Giulio  Oaocini,  who, 
besides  his  talent  for  composition  had  the  g^ft 
of  a  beautiful  voice.  These  three  occupied  them- 
selves in  developing  the  first  attempts  at  musical 
drama  into  the  fimshed  performance  called  the 
opera.  They  invented  the  recitative  by  which 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  oratorio  are  distin- 
guished from  the  opera  of  other  countries  and 
trom  other  species  of  theatrical  musical  exhibition. 
'Dafiie*  was  the  first  result  of  their  united 
efforts.  Rinuccini  composed  the  poetry,  Caccini 
and  Peri  the  music,  and  the  whole  was  repre- 
sented in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  1596. 
'This,*  says  Bumey  (Hist.  iv.  p.  18),  'seems  the 
true  era  whence  the  opera  or  drama  wholly  set 
to  music,  and  in  which  the  dialogue  was  neither 
sung  in  measure  nor  declaimed  without  music, 
but  recited  in  simple  musical  tones  which 
amounted  not  to  singing,  and  yet  was  different 
firom  speech,— should  b^  dated.*  'I^ne'  was 
succeeded  by  'Euridice,*  represented  with  gor- 
geous splendour  in  1600  at  the  feasts  given  in 
Florence  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV 
of  France  with  Maria  de*  Medici.  None  of  the 
subsequent  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of 
operatic  music  produced  anything  like  the  effect 
of  these  first  representations,  which  introduced 
Italy  as  it  were  to  a  new  art — that  of  'musica 
parlante.*  The  poet  Angelo  Grille  (the  friend  of 
Tasso),  writing  to  Caccini,  observed :  '  You  are 
the  father  of  a  new  kind  of  music,  or  rather 
singing,  which  is  not  a  song,  but  a  recitative  song 
of  a  nobler  and  higher  order  than  the  popular 
song ;  which  does  not  sever  or  maim  the  words, 
nor  deprive  them  of  life,  but  gives  new  force  and 
vigour  to  both.  It  is  then  a  new  and  wonderful 
invention,  or  rather  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
Greek  musical  drjona  which  has  been  lost  to  us 
for  so  many  centuries*  (Tiraboschi,  vii.  1321). 
Rinucdni's  next  opera,  'Arianna>*  0(xnposed  by 
Monteverde,  was  represented  at  the  nuptials  of 
Francesco  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  with  the  Infanta 
Margaret  of  Savoy  (Doni,  Opere,  ii.  35). 

This  first  academy  fw  tneatrical  music  was 
succeeded  by  many  others,  as  the  passion  for 
musical  representation  became  univerml  in  Italy. 
Quadrio  (i.  71)  mentions  three  in  Florence, 
'degl'  Infocati,*  'degl*  Immobili,*  'de*  Sorgenti,' 
founded  between  1550  and  1560  especialW  for 
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promoting  this  kind  of  music.  Each  of  these 
nad  its  own  theatre  and  vied  with  the  others  in 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  represen- 
tations. Indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, the  theatres  of  Italy,  constructed  in  many 
cases  by  no  less  an  architect  than  Palladio,  and 
where  the  most  melodious  of  all  modem  languages 
first  appeared  married  to  sweet  harmony,  were 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Florentine  school  of  music  differs  from  the 
other  great  schools  of  Italy  in  that  the  com- 
posers of  dramatic  music  just  enumerated  were 
only  amateurs,  and  had  been  for  the  most  part 
trained  in  the  great  schools  of  Rome  and  Bo* 
logna.  Nor  did  Florence  ever  produce  any  great 
composers  of  church  music,  althongh  composer 
succeeded  composer  in  that  brilliant  operatic 
music  of  which  we  have  traced  the  first  begin- 
nings, until  we  arrive  at  the  great  Cherubini, 
who  was  a  master  in  both  the  church  and  the 
theatre. 

The  present  *  Royal  Musical  Institute*  of  Flo- 
rence is  of  recent  foundation,  and  was  opened  for 
public  instruction  in  1862.  Its  objects  are,  To 
teach  the  science,  history,  and  practice  of  music ; 
to  maintain  a  public  library  of  music ;  to  grant 
rewards  to  deserving  artists ;  to  perform  the  best 
works  of  modem  and  ancient  masters.  It  is  an 
establishment  for  public  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, and  comprises  three  sections — that  of  admin- 
istration; that  of  instruction ;  and  the  Academy. 
The  administration  is  directed  by  a  President, 
assisted  by  three  Professors,  who  form  the  Council 
of  Management.  The  department  of  instruction 
contains  schools  for  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
musical  reading ;  for  solfeggio ;  for  solo  and  part 
singing;  for  keyed,  stringed,  and  wind  instru- 
ments ;  for  thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  and  com- 
position ;  and  for  aesthetics  and  musical  history. 
The  Aoademy  is  composed  of  resident,  corre- 
sponding, and  honorary  members.  The  Exam- 
iners are  chosen  from  the  resident  members  of 
the  Academy,  sA  are  also  the  three  members  of 
the  council  Of  management.  The  number  of 
pupils  averages  220,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
applications  for  admission,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
aminations, and  the  means  available  for  imparting 
instruction.  [C.  M.  P.J 

FLORID.  Music  in  rapid  figures,  divisions, 
or  passages,  the  stem  of  the  simple  melody 
bursting  lorth,  as  it  were,  into  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  image  is  the  same  as  that  in  Fioriture.  The 
Italian  term  is  FigurcUo.  Examples  are  hardly 
necessary ;  but  the  genesis  of  florid  passages  is 
highly  interesting,  and  an  instance  or  two,  from 
the  simplest  form  to  the  very  highest  art,  may 
be  foigi?en« 


FLOTOW. 
MozABT,  6-minor  Symphony* 


Do.,  Ninth  Symphony  {Adagio), 


g^^'i^^-^^gisacffiiig] 


Such  florid  passages  are  essent'al  to  Variations, 
and  the  last  of  these  examples  is  taken  from  the 
finest  set  of  variations  existing. 

For  Florid  Counterpoint  see  p.  4086.     [G.] 

FLORILEGIUM  PORTENSE.  A  oolleo 
tion  of  sacred  vocal  music  of  the  i6th  century, 
in  separate  parts,  published  in  2  vols,  by  Boden- 
schatz  in  1618  and  21,  and  containing  in  all  265 
pieces.    [Bodbnschatz.] 

FLOTOW,  Friedbich,  Freiherb  von,  Ger- 
man opera  composer,  born  April  27,  181 2,  soo 
of  a  landed  nobleman  of  tne  arch -duchy  of 
Mecklenburg ;  was  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
diplomatic  service.  In  1827  he  went  to  Paris, 
when  music  was  at  it3  best.  The  brill'aQt 
artistic  life  into  which  he  was  thrown  aroused 
him  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  talent  fcs' 
music,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a  course  of 
study  under  Reicha.  The  Revolution  of  1830 
drove  him  away  for  a  time,  but  feeling  thAt  th« 
atmosphere  of  Paris  was  necessary  to  lus  success, 
he  soon  returned,  and  produced  his  first  dra- 
matic attempts  at  the  private  houses  of  some 
of  the  aristocracy.  '  Stradella  *  was  brought  out 
at  the  Palais  Royal  as  a  short  pibce  lyrique  in 
1837;  ^"^  Flotow*s  first  public  success  was  a: 
the  Th^tre  de  la  Renaissance,  where  he  |hq- 
duced,  May  31,  1839,  'Le  Naufrage  de  la 
M^use,'  which  ran  for  53  nights  in  12  months, 
and  at  once  established  his  position.  He  afto*- 
wards  re-wrote  the  piece,  and  produced  it  at 
Hamburg  in  1845  as  'Die  Matroeen,*  whenc« 
it  spread  to  the  other  theatres  of  GennaiiT. 
Meantime  he  had  composed  for  the  Paris  theatres 
several  other  operas,  such  as  'L'eedave  de 
Camoens*  (1843),  and  'L*&me  en  peine'  (1846), 
known  in  I^ndon  as  'Leoline*  (Piinoefs's 
Theatre,  Oct.  16,  1848).  'Stradella^  was  re- 
written as  an  opera,  and  brought  out  at  Ham- 
burg, Dec.  30,  44,  and  has  had  extraordinaij 
success  throughout  Germany.  In  Paris,  thoogb 
published,  it  has  never  been  pioduoed.  In 
London  it  waa  brought  out  in  English  at  Drory 
Lane,  JunejS,  46—*  dead  fiulure--aiid  in  Ikaliaa 
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in  1864  at  GoTent  Garden,  when  it  lasted  two 
nights  only,  killed  by  a  joke  of  Ronconi*8.  It 
was  followed  by  'Martha'  (Vienna,  Kov.  25, 
1847),  which  was  remodelled  f^m  a  ballet  written 
in  conjunction  with  Burgmiiller  and  Deldevez  in 
1844,  <^  ^  i^  1^^  ^"^  quickly  spread  all 
oyer  the  world  (London,  Covent  Garden,  1858). 
These  two  works  Flotow  has  never  surpassed,  and 
of  his  later  operas  'Die  Grossfiirstin*  (1850), 
'Indra'  (1853),  'RttbezaW(i854)>  'HUda*  (1855), 
«Der  Muller  von  Meran'  (1856).  'La  Veuve  Gra- 
pin'  (1859),  'L'Ombre*  (1869),  'Nalda^  (Milan, 
73>,  'B  Flor  d'Harlem'  (Turin.  76),  the  only 
ones  which  hav6  attained  any  genial  popularity 
were  '  Lidra,'  *  La  Veuve  Grapin/  and '  L'Ombre,' 
the  last  of  which  was  enormously  successful  not 
only  in  Paris,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  has 
been  produced  in  London  (Her  Majesty's)  Jan. 
1 2, 1 878,  as  'The  Phantom.'  His '  Enchanteresse' 
is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Italiens,  and  his  *  Bosellana' 
is  not  yet  complete  (Feb.  1878). 

In  1856  he  was  appointed  Intendant  of  the 
court  theatre  at  Schwerin,  a  post  which  he  re- 
tained till  1 863.  The  only  important  works  he  pro- 
duced during. this  period,  when  he  had  so  many 
inducements  to  compose,  were  a  'Faokeltanz' 
and  some  charming  music  to  Shakspeare's  '  Win- 
ter's Tale.'  After  giving  up  the  management  of 
the  theatre  in  1863  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in 
1868  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
where  he  still  resides.  His  remaining  com- 
positions, overtures,  songs,  and  chamber  music, 
are  little  known,  and  call  for  no  remark.  In  1 864 
Flotow  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institut  de  France. 

The  great  success  of  'Stradella'  and  'Martha* 
must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  melody  which 
pervades  them,  and  to  their  light  and  attractive 
character.  "Blotow's  comic  talent  is  considerable, 
and  he  has  great  natural  instinct  for  the  stage. 
His  early  French  experience  taught  him  Uie 
virtue  of  lively  and  well-accentuated  rhythm, 
and  gave  him  dexterity  in  the  construction  of 
extended  pieces,  to  which  he  writes  pleasing 
harmony  and  piquant  orchestration.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  music  has  rarely  anything  below 
the  surface,  his  rhythm  frequently  degenerates 
into  that  of  mere  dance-tunes,  his  mcdulations 
are  poor,  and  he  is  prone  to  sentimentality,  which, 
though  popular  in  our  days,  is  none  the  less  mor- 
bid. In  the  scientific  part  of  composition  he  too 
often  betrays  the  amateur.  On  the  whole  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that,  in  spite  of  his 
popularity,  Flotow  will  not  live  in  the  history  of 
dramatic  music.  [A.  M.] 

FLOWERS,  Geobob  Fbbnoh,  Mus.  Doc.,  son 
of  Rev.  Held  Flowers,  Rector  of  Partney.  Lin- 
colnshire, bom  at  Boston  18 11,  studied  music 
in  Germany  under  C.  H.  Rinck  and  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  and  was  for  some  time  organist 
of  the  English  Chapel  in  Paris.  Returning 
home  he  became  oiganist  of  St.  Mark^s  Church, 
Myddelton  Square.  In  1839  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Music  ai  Oxford.  For  a  period  he 
was  the  music  critic  of  the  'Literary  Gazette.' 
In  1848  he  was  an  nnsuoceesful  candidate  lor 
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the  Professorship  of  Music  at  Oxford,  as  he  was 
in  1863  for  that  in  Gresham  College.  In  18^1 
he  established  *  The  British  School  of  Vocalization' 
for  teaching  singing  on  new  principles,  and  in 
the  two  years  following  gave  concerts  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  progress  made  by  his 
pupils,  the  most  notable  of  whom  was  Miss 
Featherstone,  now  Bfrs.  Howard  Paul.  In  1 865 
Flowers  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music.  He  wrote 
an  '  Essay  on  the  construction  of  Fugue,  with  an 
Introduction  containing  new  Rules  of  Harmony,' 
and  composed  Fugues  in  the  style  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  other  organ  music,  and  Tennyson's 
Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  other  vocal  pieces.  He  was  also  a  copious 
contributor  to  the  musical  periodicals.  He  died 
of  cholera,  June  14, 1872.  [W.H.H.] 

FLUGEL  (a  wing).  The  German  appellation 
of  a  grand  pianoforte  or  a  harpsichord,  from  the 
wing  shape  common  to  both.  See  Goethe's  pun 
on  gtfiUgeUe  Oeisterisx  'Ck)ethe  and  Mendelssohn.* 
p.  24.  Stdtz  Fluobl  is  a  short  grand  pianoforte. 
[See  Habfsiohobd,  Gbakd  Piano.]     [A.  J.H.] 

FLtJGEL  HORN.  The  C^^erman  name  for 
instrtunents  of  the  Bugle  family.  Originally, 
say  the  dictionaries,  a  hunting  horn  {WcUdhorn, 
Jagdhorn),  used  by  the  huntsman  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  in  the  Fl^dn,  or  paths  cut  through 
the  wood,  and  give  a  signal  on  the  approach  of  vie 
game.  The  Fltigel  horn  now  used  in  the  English 
and  German  armies  is  a  Bb  comet  with  pistons 
and  a  horn  mouthpiece.  The  pistons  have  super- 
seded a  clumsy  kind  of  keys,  from  which  it  used 
to  be  called  Klappenhom.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  several  instruments  in  the  Alto,  Tenor, 
and  Bass  clefii.  [W.H.S.] 

FLUE -WORK.  Organ-stops,  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  sound  is  generated, 
are  grouped  in  two  great  classes — Rbed-wobk 
and  Flub-wobk.  All  organ-stops  in  which  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  wind  passing  through 
a  fissure,  Jlue^  or  wind-way,  and  striking  against 
an  edge  above,  belong  to  the  Flue-work,  whatever 
may  be  the  shape,  make,  or  tone  of  their  pipes. 
The  peculiarities  of  shape  or  proportion,  make, 
and  tone,  lead  however  to  a  subsequent  division 
into  Pbinoifal-wobk,  Gbdaot-wobk,  and  Flute- 
WOBK.  [E.J.H.] 

FLUTE  (Germ.  FUite,  QuerflSie;  Ital.  Flavto, 
Flauto  travtno\  Fr.  FliUet  FliUe  traversUre), 
An  ancient  instrument  used  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  always  had  two  principal  forms, 
the  direct  flute  or  Flute  d  bee,  now  developed 
into  the  Flageolet,  and  the  German  flute  or 
Flute  tracersUre,  which  appears  to  have  super- 
seded it  about  1720.  There  is  however  evidence 
of  an  intermediate  instrument,  partaking  of  the 
characters  of  both,  which  will  be  described 
^Eurther  on. 

The  Flute,  as  now  employed,  consists  essentially 
of  a  tube,  conical  from  below  upwards,  terminating 
in  the  Head,  and  stopped  at  the  top  by  a  cork. 
In  the  side  of  the  head  is  a  large  orifice  with 
sharp  edges,  situated  less  than  an  inch  below 
the  cork,  through  which  thaH»reath  is  forced 
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obliquely  firam  the  approximated  lipB.    In  the 
3ower  part  are  six  holes — to  be  itopped  by  the 
first  three  fingers  of  either  hand — and  various 
intermediate  keys ;  there  are  also  on  the  lowest 
joint    three,    or    even    four,    levers    producing 
additional  notes  below  the  r^pilar  scale  of  the 
instriunent.    It  is  held  transversely  and  sloping 
downwards  against  the  lower  lip,  with  the  orifice 
in  the  head  turned  somewhat  outwards,  so  that 
the  stream  of  wind  shall  impinge  upon  its  outer 
edge.    By  this  impact  of  the  current  upon  the 
wedge- like  margin  of   the   aperture  sound  is 
produced.    Considerable  practice  is  required  to 
develop  any  note  whatever,  and  much  controversy 
exists  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the   musical 
vibration.     It  is  not  however  necessary  that  the 
feather  edge  should  be  at  the  side  of 
the  main  tube;   for  in  the  Nay  or 
E^ptian  flute  figured  in  the  margin^ 
the  extreme  circular  end  of  the  tube 
itself   (here    made    of   bamboo)    is 
thinned  away  so   as  to  produce  a 
linear  termination,  against  which  the 
current  of  breath  is  directed.    Such 
a  fiute  might  be  held  straight  in 
front  of  the  player,  like  the  Flageolet 
or  flute  h  bee ;  in  which,  however, 
the  simple  combination  of  orifice  and 
lip  is  replaced  by  a  far  more  com- 
phcated  arrangement,  exactly  similar 
to  the  mouth  of  a  diapajBon  organ- 
pipe.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  held 
obliquely  towards  the  right  side  of 
the  player,  like  the  modem  transverse 
flute,  except  that  its  lower  extremity 
bears  considerably  downwards,  so  as 
to  enable  the  blast  to  enter  a  terminal 
instead  of  a  lateral  orifice.    An  almost  similar 
instrument  to  the  one  here  figured  is  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  from,  the  absence  of  the  usual  lateral 
hole  was  considered  to  be  a  forgery.    Not  only 
is  the  same  instrument  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day»  but  the  mode  of  playing  and  the  position  of 
the  cmcient  instrument  can  be  recovered  from 
the    plaster  mural  decorations  still   preserved. 
The  only  difference  in  the  more  ancient  instru- 
ment is  that  the   scale  is  one  of  four  orifices, 
whereas  the  modem  possesses  the  full  complement 
of  six.     Either  of  these  may  be  looked  upon  as 
intermediate  between  the  flute  and  the  fiue-pipe 
of  the  organ,  the  foot  and  'languid*  being  in 
this  case  supplied  by  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
and  the  linear  opening  of  the  lips. 

No  instmment  has  undergone  so  many  changes 
and  improvements  within  the  last  half  century 
as  the  Flute.  The  bore,  instead  of  being  conical, 
has  been  made  cylindrical ;  the  fingering  and 
disposition  of  the  keys  have  been  entirely  altered 
according  to  the  system  named  after  Boehm. 

The  flute,  though  not  possessing  a  very  ex- 
tensive compass,  is  especisdly  prominent  in  con- 
certed music,  from  the  acuteness  of  the  sounds 

>  This  curious  Inatrument  Is  still  used  by  the  pMsants  about  the 
Kile.  Tbe  original  of  the  fi8:ure  was  brought  Arom  Egypt  by  F. 
Girdlettotie,  Ktq.,  of  the  Chiirterhouae.  See  aa  admirable  cut  In 
lane's '  Modem  Egyptians.' 
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it  la  oompetent  to  prodoce.  Indeed,  the  Piooob, 
or  small  Octave  variety,  emits  the  sharpest  notes 
ordinarily  used  in  music.  Its  true  Scale  may  be 
considered  to  begin  on  D  (i )  below  the  treble  stave, 
and  hence  the  Flute  is  often  called  a  D  instru- 
ment. The  notes  C|,  C,  Bi;,  and  even  Bb,  below D, 
are  obtained  by  associated  levers  set  in  motioiL 
by  the  two  little  fingers  of  either  hand,  but  do 
not  oociur  again  in  the  higher  registers.  By  the 
successive  removal  of  the  three  first  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  followed  by  Ihose  of  the  left, 
the  series  of  notes  rising  from  D  to  Cf  (2)  sra 
elicited,  and  on  D  again  (3)  a  new  octave  hannonio 
scale  is  commenced  by  dosing  all  the  holes  except 
that  beneath  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  In 
this  respect  the  scale  is  similar  to  the  Oboe  and 
Bassoon,  with  the  exception  that  the  latter,  being 
fundamentally  in  the  key  of  G,  change  upon 
that  note  instead  of  upon  D.  The  second  octave 
is  produced  by  a  stronger  pressure  of  wind  and 
an  alteration  of  embouchure,  rising  to  D  above 
the  stave  (4),  and  there  remains  a  third  still 
higher  octave,  obtained  by  cross-fingerings  often 
of  a  complicated  nature,  rising  to  D  or  even  Df 
in  altissimo  (5) — 


(0       (»)       (3)       (4)       (i) 
The  scale  here  described  is  that  of  the  old  eight- 
k«yed  Flute. 

The  principles  of  the  Flute  originally  invented 
by  Captain  Gordon  of  Charles  the  Tenth's  Swis 
Guards  and  introduced  by  Theobald  Boehm  *  in 
his  new  fiute,  constructed  in  1832,  were  princi- 
pally ( I )  that  each  note  should  speak  independently 
out  of  a  single  hole,  as  though  the  remainder  of 
the  bore  were  entirely  cut  off;  (2)  that  all  keys 
in  their  position  of  rest  should  be  permanently 
open.  He  also  aimed  at  equalising  tiie  difliculty 
of  the  different  keys,  some  of  which,  on  the  older 
flute,  were  notoriously  inconvenient  and  all  but 
impracticable.  A  subsequent  improvement  coor 
sisted  in  substituting  a  oylindrical  for  a  conical 
bore.  In  its  latest  modification,  the  Boehm  flute 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  terminating  at  tbe 
upper  end,  above  the  embouchure  in  a  conical 
or  *  parabolic*  prolongation.  For  the  left  hand, 
which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument 
next  to  the  head,  are  four  open  keys  to  be  closed 
by  the  first  finger,  thumb  (situated  at  the  back 
of  the  instrument),  second,  and  third  fingers 
successively.  For  the  little  finger  of  this  hand 
is  an  open  key  producing  the  G|  or  At>.  On  the 
right  hand  joint  are  three  open  keys,  for  the 
first,  second,  and  ring  finpers  respectively,  with 
accessory  or  'shake  keys  (Vhich  are  normally 
closed)  interposed.  For  the  right  little  finger 
are  the  closed  key  of  I)|  and  the  two  open  keys 
of  C|  and  C.  In  many  fiutes  mechanism,  still 
worked  by  the  right  little  finger,  is  added  to 
produce  Bt]  and  even  Bb.     But  from  the  D) 

1  See  his  punphlet  'tber  dn  FUtenbaa  vod  die  atmrntm  Ver- 
beiseTttngen,'  Mai&i,  1M7. 
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downwardB  all  the  work  is  aooemory,  and  not 
directly  uaed  in  the  production  of  Uie  natural 
■cale.  For  this  reason  the  instrument  is  said 
to  stand  in  the  key  of  D.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  each  sound  by  the  closure  of  a  single 
orifice,  a  somewhat  new  arrangement  of  the  aoiXe 
is  necessary  on  certain  notes^The  G,  for  instance, 
in  either  octave  is  produced  by  dosing  the  five 
holes  of  the  left  hand.  For  the  F  a  whole  tone 
below,  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  is  added. 
The  intermediate  F|  is  obtained  by  depressing 
the  pad  of  the  middle  or  ring  fingers,  that  d[ 
the  index  being  left  open.  In  the  Clarinet, 
Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  other  octave-scaled  instru- 
ments, the  £b  a  whole  tone  below  C,  which  in 
a  D  instrument  like  the  flute  is  represented  by 
the  FIi  below  the  middle  G,  has  to  be  produced 
by  closing  the  Bl]  and  At|  holes  and  lifting  an 
intermediate  £b  key,  thus  lowering  the  pitch  a 
minor  third  and  raising  it  a  semitone.  The  same 
method  as  that  for  the  F|  is  employed  for  the  Bb 
or  Af ,  which  is  produced  by  lowering  the  Blj  a 
semitone  through  the  intervention  of  a  lever  ac- 
tuate by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  those  of 
the  left,  middle,  and  ring  fingers  being  left  open. 

The  compass  of  the  B<^hm  Flute 
is  from  C  to  C  three  octaves  higher, 
though  the  C|  above  this  note,  and 
even  more  acute  sounds,  can  be 
obtained  by  exceptionalplayers. 

A  variety  of  other  Flutes,  modified  more  or 
less  from  the  old  eight-keyed  instrument  or  the 
Boehm  system,  are  to  be  met  with.  Among  these 
may  be  named  those  of  Siccama,  Clinton,  and 
Carte.  Their  differences  are  chiefly  mecluuiical. 
The  main  distinction  between  the  older  and 
the  more  modem  instruments  is  the  adoption 
of  the  cylindrical  bore.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  contrivance  adds  materially  to  the 
power  of  tone,  and  gives  it  a  reedy  quality 
closely  approximating  to  that  of  the  Clarinet. 
But  it  is  a  question  if  it  does  not  to  the  same 
extent  modify  its  peculiar  orchestral  character, 
and  diminish  its  purity  of  intonation.  This 
distinctive  quality  of  tone  has  been  shown  by 
Helmholtz  (Ellis's  Tr.  113,  141,  172)  to  be  pecu- 
liar, and  free  from  most  harmonic  'upper-partials* 
except  the  octaves. 

The  literature  of  the  Flute  is  so  extensive  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  illustration  within  moderate 
limits.  Bach  uses  it  freel}'  both  as  an  obbligato 
instrument  and  in  concerted  passages,  and  ever 
since  his  time  it  has  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  band.  In  the  scores  of  his  works  it  is  some- 
times marked  TraversUre  to  distinguish  it  firom 
the  Flute-k-bec. 

Haydn,  both  in  his  Symphonies  and  in  his 
Oratorios,  awards  it  the  same  prominence.  The 
Trio  for  three  Flutes  in  the  'Creation'  maybe 
named  as  an  illustration. 

Handel  usually  specifies  the  'Grerman*  Flute, 
and  often  indicates  its  importance  by  the  words 
'with  the  accompaniment  of  a  Carman  Flute.* 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  players  of 
his  day  were  able  to  make  themselves  heard 
with  the  few  Flutes  then  allotted  to  the  Orchestra 
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agunst  the  large  numbers  of  Oboes  and  Bassoons. 
In  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1784  there  were  6  Flutes  agunst  26 
Oboes  and  26  Bassoons,  besides  1 2  Trumpets  and 
the  same  number  of  Horns.  Handel  produces, 
however,  a  magnificent  effect  in  the  Dead  March 
in  '  Saul'  by  the  simple  employment  of  two  Flutes 
moving  in  thirds  against  the  reiterated  bass  of 
the  kettledrum. 

Mozart,  except  in  some  of  his  Symphonies, 
which  were  obviously  written  for  a  small  band, 
freely  scores  for  this  instrument.  The  opera 
of  uie  Zauberflote  derives  its  name  frx>m  it. 
There  are  also  two  Concertos  for  solo  Flute 
and  Orchestra  in  6  and  D,  and  one  for  Flute 
and  Harp  among  Ids  works  (Kochel,  313,  314, 
399). 

Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  all  later  writers, 
give  it  the  leading  part  of  the  wind  in  all  their 
oompositionR.  The  solo  shortly  after  the  trumpet 
flourishes  in  the  Overture  to  Leonora  No.  3  will 
not  be  forgotten,  or  the  lovely  part  for  two  flutes 
in  the  2nd  movement  of  the  Italian  Symphony. 
Schumann  also  has  introduced  a  prominent  ca- 
denza for  it  in  the  Finale  to  his  B  flat  Symphony. 
The  difficult  accompaniment  to  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  played  by  the  Oboe,  in  Rossini's  over- 
ture to  'William  Tell*  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mechanical  complexities  which  this  flexible 
and  agile  instrument  is  competent,  and  oonse* 
quently  is  expected,  to  surmount.  In  a  dramatic 
sense  it  is  used  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  sacrificial 
chorus  'O  be  gracious*  in  St.  Paul,  and  by 
Gretry  in  'Andromaque,*  in  which  the  part  of 
Andromache  is  always  accompanied  by  3  flutes. 

The  most  voluminous  writ^  for  the  Flute  was 
probably  Quantz,  who  composed  200  solos  and 
300  conoertos  for  Frederick  the  Great  alone. 
But  the  instrument  had  a  distinguished  writer, 
Kuhlau,  as  the  special  exponent  of  its  powers 
and  beauty.  This  eminent  contrapuntist  devoted 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  short  life  to  Flute  com- 
positions. This  singular  fact  has  been  accounted 
for  by  the  statement  that  an  amateur  flute-player 
of  position  employed  him  constantly  and  liberally 
in  writing  them.  Kuhlau  has  been  termed  the 
'  Beethoven  of  the  Flute.*  It  will  be  seen  frGm 
the  list  given  below  that  Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  and 
even  Quartets  for  Flutes,  are  among  his  volu- 
minous works.  Indeed,  but  for  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  composer's  manuscripts,  their  num- 
ber would  be  at  least  threefold.  Such  as  are 
extant  afford  inestimable  models  of  construction 
and  originality. 

Flute  Mune, 

Mozart. — Grand  duo  in  G,  op.  76 ;  Andante 
in  C,  Concerto  in  G,  Rondo  in  D,  op.  86. 

Sfohb. — Concerto  in  mode  di  Scena  Cantante, 
op.  47. 

Webeb. — ^Romanza  Siciliana  in  G  minor,  with 
Orchestra ;  Trio  for  Flute,  Cello,  and  Pianoforte, 
op.  63. 

Beethoven. — Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and 
Alto,  op.  25. 

Hatdn.— Two  Trios  for  two  Flutes  and  Cello. 
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KUHLAU. — ^Three  grand  TrioB  for  three  Flutes, 
op.  13 ;  Do.  do.,  op.  86  ;  One  do.,  op.  qo  ;  Three 
Qtuntets  for  Flute  and  String  Quartet  in  D,  E,  A, 
op.  51 ;  Grand  Quartet  for  four  Flutes  in  E,  op. 
103 ;  Six  sets  of  three  Duets  for  two  Flutes, 
ops.  10,  39,  80,  81,  87  ;  Solos,  with  Pianoforte, 
op.  57  ;  Three  Fantasies,  Do.  do.,  op.  95. 

Reicha.— Quartet  for  four  Flutes  in  D,  op.  la; 
34  Quintets  for  wind  instruments. 

ScHDBEBT. — Introduction  and  Variations  on 
'Trockne  Blumen,*  for  Flute  and  Piano,  op. 
160.  [W.H.S.] 

FLUTE  D' AMOUR  (Germ.  Liehespte),  An 
old  form  of  flute  with  a  narrow  bore,  standing  in 
the  key  of  A,  and  corresponding  in  pitch  with 
the  Oboe  d'amore.  Both  were  supposed  to  possess 
a  smooth  and  &scinating  quality  of  tone,  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  [W.  H.  S.] 

FLUTE-WORK.  Under  this  head  are 
grouped  all  the  flue-stops,  of  whatever  kind, 
shape,  or  tone,  that  are  not  classed  as  Pbinci- 
PAL-WOBK,  or  Gedact-wobe,  and  it  also  includes 
various  modifications  of  these  two  classes  of 
stops.  [Flde-wobk.]  Thus  when  the  *  scale'  of 
the  pipes  of  a  cylindrical  stop  is  reduced  bdow 
the  proportion  essential  to  secure  the  broad  and 
full  Diapason  tone,  and  the  sound  becomes 
delicate  as  in  a  Dulciana,  or  crisp  as  in  a 
Gamba;  or  when  it  is  increased  beyond  the 
Diapason  scale,  and  the  tone  becomes  thick 
or  less  resonant  as  in  the  Block-flote,  the  stop 
becomes  a  member  of  the  'flute- work.*  Also, 
if  the  covers  of  the  pipes  of  a  closed  metal-stop 
be  punctured,  and  a  narrow  tube — in  Germany 
called  a  reed,  in  France  a  chimney — be  inserted, 
the  stop  then  becomes  a  member  of  the  flute- 
work  under  the  name  Jiohr-fldte,  FliUe  d  cheminity 
or  '  Metal  stopped -Diapason  (or  Flute)  with 
ohimneys.'  A  unison  cylindrical  stop  will  be 
occasionally  met  with  labelled  as  a  member  of 
the  flute-work.  AH  stops  the  pipes  of  which 
taper  upwards,  as  the  Spitz-flote  and  Gemshom  ; 
all  three-  or  four-sided  open  wood  pipes,  as  the 
Hohl-flote,  Clarabella,  Wald-flute,  Oboe-flute, 
and  Suabe-flute ;  and  most  string^toned  stops,  as 
Salicional  and  Viol  d*Amore, — are  members  of 
the  Flute-work. 

The  invention  of  the  conical,  the  string-toned, 
and  the  other  stops  classified  as  flute-work, 
dates  back  no  farther  than  the  commencement 
of  the  i6th  century.  [E.  J.  H.] 

FOCHETTI,  a  bass,  who  sang  in  London  in 
1775  and  6.  In  the  former  year  he  appeared  in 
Saochini's  '  Motezuma  * ;  in  &e  latter  he  played 
Nardo  in  the  '  Isola  d*amore  *  of  the  same  com- 
poser, and  in  '  La  Sposa  fedele.'  [J.  M.] 

FODOR,  Joseph,  violin-player,  bom  in  175  a 
at  Venloo.  In  1 766  he  studied  under  Franz  Benda 
at  Berlin,  and  having  acquired  great  proficiency, 
travelled  for  a  numl^r  of  years  in  Grermany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Franoe,  establishing  his  repu- 
tation as  an  Aninent  violinist.  In  1794  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  remained  there  up  to  his 
death  in  i8a8.  Spohr,  who  heard  him  in  1803, 
considerB  him  wanting  in  feeling  and  taste,  and 
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objects  to  his  unsteady  manner  of  bowing,  but 
acknowledges  his  great  technical  skill.  His 
numerous  compositions — Concertos  and  Solos  ioae 
the  Violin,  Duos  for  Violins,  and  Quartets  for 
Strings,  are  well  written,  and  met  with  mnch 
success  in  their  time.  The  famous  singer,  Mme. 
Fodor-MainvieUe,  was  his  daughter,  and  his  two 
younger  brothers,  Gael  and  Anton,  were  clever 
pianists  and  composers.  [P.D.]  * 

FODOR- MAIN VIELLE,  Josephine,  cele- 
brated singer,  bom  1793  in  Paris,  where  her 
father,  Joseph  Fodor  the  violinist,  had  settled 
in  1787.  In  1794  her  parents  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  played  both  pianoforte 
and  harp  when  only  eleven.  Three  years  after 
she  became  known  as  a  singer,  and  in  1 8 10  made 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Court  Theatre  in 
Flora vanti's  'Cantatrici  villanelle,*  which  waa 
repeated  60  times,  so  successful  was  her  po*- 
formance.  In  181  a  she  married  the  actor  Main- 
vieUe,  and  travelled  with  him  to  Stockholm, 
Copenhagen,  returning  to  Paris,  where  she 
was  engaged  for  the  Op^ra  Comique.  Her  firs^ 
appearance,  Aug.  9,  1814,  was  a  comparative 
failure;  it  was  evident  that  French  opera  was 
not  her  province,  and  she  was  transferred  in 
November  of  the  same  year  to  the  Theatre 
Italien,  then  under  Mme.  Catalani's  management. 
Here  she  remained  till  the  banning  of  1816, 
when  she  left  for  London.  In  London  she  sang 
for  three  seasons  as  prima  donna,  listened  to 
with  respect,  though  never  a  warm  fiivourite. 
'  Don  Giovanni '  was  brought  out  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  181 7,  and  Zerlina  was  her  b^ 
character.  In  July  181 8  she  went  to  Italy, 
returning  to  Paris  early  in  the  following  year, 
after  Catalani  had  given  up  the  opera.  Ros- 
sini's 'Barbiere*  waa  then  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris  (Oct.  36,  1819)  and  she  played 
Rosina,  as  well  as  Ninetta,  Agnese,  and  other 
first-rate  parts.  In  1823,  suffering  severely  from 
dyspepsia,  she  was  advised  to  try  the  milder 
cUmate  of  Naples,  which  so  completely  restored 
her  that  she  appeared  at  San  Carlo  as  Desdemona, 
Semiramide,  and  Zelmira,  creating  in  all  ao  new 
parts.  In  the  following  year  she  sang  for  a 
whole  season  in  Vienna,  but  returned  to  Naples 
and  remained  there  till  1835,  when  she  aeain 
went  to  Paris.  On  Deo.  9  she  appeared  in 
Semiramide,  but  her  voice  failed  and  she  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  stage.  This  misfortune 
was  followed  by  a  hoarseness  which  prevented 
her  singing  again  in  Paris.  The  managem<mt 
having  declined  to  fulfil  their  contract,  she 
brought  a  succession  of  actions  against  them, 
and  finally  accepted  a  compromise  in  1S28. 
After  her  return  to  Naples  her  voice  so  hz 
improved  that  she  sang  again  at  San  Cario,  bat 
its  peculiar  charm  was  gone  though  her  style 
was  as  fine  as  ever,  and  served  as  a  model  £:^ 
no  less  a  sinirer  than  Henrietta  Sontag.  Men- 
delssohn saw  a  great  deal  of  her  at  Naples  in 
1831,  and  his  very  favourable  impression  may  be 
learned  from  his  letters  (April  37,  1831).  Her 
last  appearance  was  at  Boixleaux  in  1833,  "^^^ 
which  she  retired  into  privMe  life. 
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When  at  her  prime,  Fodor's  voice  was  not 
only  powerful  but  extremely  sweet  and  round, 
with  a  peculiarly  charming  accent,  and  a  fault- 
less intonation.  She  was  very  painstaking,  and 
acquired  by  practice  a  flexibility  with  which 
she  was  not  naturally  gifted.  Her  daughter 
Ehrichetta,  also  a  singer  of  merit,  was  very 
successful  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  in  Berlin 
between  the  years  1846-9  (not  the  Eriedrich- 
Wilbehnstadt  Theatre).  [F.G.] 

FORSTEMANN,  Carl  Eduard,  antiquary, 
published  'Greorg  Friedrich  HandeFs  Stamm- 
baum,  nach  original-Quellen  und  authentischen 
Nachrichten  *aufgestellt  und  erlautert'  (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1844),  a  carefully  compiled 
genealogy  of  the  great  composer.  [M.C.C.] 

FORSTER,  Emanuel  Aloys,  composer  of 
good  chamber-music,  bom  at  Niederstein,  Glatz, 
Silesia,  Jan.  26,  1 748.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
music  by  himself  and  composed  industriously, 
while  obeying  his  father  by  attending  the  Latin 
school,  and  working  under  him  as  an  accountant 
at  a  tavern.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Prussian 
army,  and  in  1776  resolved  to  go  to  Vienna  in 
order  to  cultivate  music  thoroughly.  There  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  valued  teachers  of 
thorough-bass  and  composition,  and  his  works 
were  universally  respected  as  the  products  of 
sound  thought  and  earnest  study.  In  1803  be 
published  his  'Anleitung  zum  GrenenJbass  * 
(Traeg)  with  146  examples,  a  clear  practical  work 
still  of  value.  In  1805  it  was  re-published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and  a  new  edition  by 
Artaria  in  1824.  Forster  added  three  supple- 
mentary numbers  of  practical  examples.  His 
compositions  consist  of  48  violin  quartets,  nume- 
rous pianoforte  sonatas,  preludes  and  fug^ues  for 
organ,  Lieder,  etc.  He  composed  the  variations 
in  A  on  an  air  from  Sarti^s  opera  '  I  finti  Eredi,* 
which  were  long  attributed  to  Mozart,  and  ex- 
tremely popular;  and  which  appeared  in  many 
editions  of  Mozart's  works.  ^Kiichel,  p.  530, 
No.  289 ;  compare  Jahn*s  *  Mozart,'  ed.  i,  iv.  1 1 ; 
ed.  2,  ii.  1 37.)  Forster  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  all  the  composers  of  his  own  time,  particularly 
by  Beethoven,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  im- 
plying he  had  learnt  much  from  him.  He  died 
at  Vienna  Nov.  13,  1823.  His  place  and  date  of 
birth  and  death,  much  disputed  points,  are  given 
here  from  the  Transactions  of  the  *  TonkUn»tler- 
Sodetat,'  of  which  he  was  a  member.      [C.F.P.] 

FOGGIA,  Francesco,  the  last  Italian  church- 
composer  who  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions 
of  Palestrina ;  bom  in  Home  1604,  studied  under 
Cifra,  Nanini,  and  Agostini.  He  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria 
in  turn.  After  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  ap- 
pointed maestro  di  capella  successively  at  Nami, 
Montefiascone,  and  the  following  churche5i  in 
Borne, — Santa  Maria  in  Aquiro,  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  St.  John  Lateran  (1636-61),  San 
Lorenzo  in  Daniaso,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(1677),  which  last  post  he  retained  till  his  death, 
Jan.  8,  1688,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
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Antonio.  He  is  buried  in  the  church  of  S. 
Praxede.  He  published  much  church  music  for 
from  2  to  9  voices  (see  the  list  in  F^Us),  and 
most  of  the  churches  in  Rome  possess  some 
works  by  him  in  MS.  Martini  has  imalyseil  some 
of  his  motets  in  the  'Saggio  di  contrappunto.' 
Liberati  calls  him  'il  sostegno  e  il  padre  della 
musica  e  della  vera  armonica  eoclesiastica.*  He 
was  one  of  the  first  musicians  to  write  tonal 
fugues,  while  he  was  the  last  Italian  capable 
of  composing  genuine  church  music  in  the  poly- 
phonic stvle.  Mr.  Hullah  has  printed  a  fine 
motet  by  him  in  his  '  Vocal  Scores.'  [F.G.] 

FOLIA.  Said  to  be  an  old  Spanish  dance  for 
a  single  dancer — *  ces  belles  chaconnes,  ces  Folies 
d'Espagne,'  which  the  son  of  the  seneschal  of 
Rennes  danced  to  such  perfection  (Mad.  de  Se* 
vignd,  July  24,  1689).  But  really  all  that  is 
known  of  it  is  that  the  22  variations,  or  the 
theme  of  them,  which  close  Corelli's  12  solos 
(op.  5)  are  entitled  FoUia;  that  the  same  bass 
and  air,  but  with  difierent  variations,  are  given 
in  the  'Division  Violin*  as  'Faronell's  didsion 
on  a  ground*;  that  Vivaldi*s  op.  i.  no.  12,  is  a  set 
of  variations  on  the  same ;  and  that  Hawkins 
(chap.  141)  cites  it  as  'a  favourite  air  Known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Farinelli*s^  Ground,', 
composed  by  Farinelli,  the  uncle  of  the  singer, 
who  was  court  musician  at  Hanover  in  1684.  It 
seems  to  follow  fr^m  this  that  the  ground,  and  not 
the  treble  part,  was  the  '  air,'  just  as  it  is  in  the 
chaconnes  of  Bach  and  Handel  (60  variations).  The 
ground  is  one  on  which  a  skilful  violin  player  and 
a  skilful  dancer  might  go  on  fiddling  and  dancing 
ad  infinitum.  The  following  is  Cordli*s  theme : — 


5  q« 


iii:irr-?ir  f|r  r^^ilr"  II— 

I  i« 

3E^3g^s-^^^ 

Chembini  has  introduced  8  bars  of  it  in  the 
opening  of  the  Overture  to  the  '  Hdtellerie  Por- 
tugaise.'  [G.] 

FORBES,  Hbnrt,  bom  in  1804.  studied  music 
under  Sir  Geoige  Smart,  Hummel,  Moscheles^  and 
Herz.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and  organist, 
and  conductor  of  the  Societa  Armonica.  He  for 
some  years  held  the  appointment  of  oiganist  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea.  His  pub- 
lished compositions  oompriise  several  songs  and 
a  collection  of  psalm  tunes  for  4  vdoes  called 


1  The  eommon 
Queroaaflte  wu  a 


I  was  'Vudtnell't,'  m  Madame  d* 


Madam  Cairelk*^  j 
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'NfttioiuJ  Psalmody/  He  alao  oomposed  'The 
Fairy  Oak/  an  opera  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1845,  and  'Ruth,*  an  oratorio,  per- 
formed at  Hanover  Square  Boomf  in  1847.  He 
died  Nov.  24, 1859.  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  David  Evbbabd.  organist  of  Lyming- 
ton,  Hants,  published  between  1822  and  1836 
seven  books  of  psahn  and  hymn  tunes  for  two 
voices  with  organ  accompaniment.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  an  elementary  work  entitled  *  The 
Rudiments  of  Music,*  which  passed  through  seve- 
ral editions.  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  Miss,  was  about  1760  distin^piished  as 
a  performer  on  the  harmonica  or  musical  glasses. 
She  published  *  Instructions  for  playing  on  the 
Musical  Glasses,'  1760.  In  October,  1761,  she 
announced  a  concert  at  'the  large  Room,  late 
Cock's  Auction  Room,  over  the  great  China-shop, 
near  Spring  Garden.'  at  which  she  engaged  *to 
sing  some  favourite  English  Songs  and  accompany 
herself  on  the  Musical  Glasses,*  and  also  to  '  play 
a  Lesson  on  the  Guittar,  and  a  Solo  on  the  Viol 
di  Gamba.'  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  musicians  of 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.  In  1607  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  'Musicke  of  Sundrie 
Kindes,  set  forth  in  two  Bookes.  The  fii»t 
whereof  are  Aires  for  4  Voices  to  the  Lute, 
Orpharion,  or  Basse- Viol,  with  a  Dialogue  for 
two  Voyoes  and  two  Bass  Viols  in  parts  tunde 
the  Lute  way.  The  Second  are  Pavens,  Gali- 
ards,  Thumpes  and  such  like,  for  two  Basse 
Viols,  the  Liera  way,  so  made  as  the  greatest 
number  may  serve  to  play  alone,  verv  eade  to  be 
performde.'  This  work  contains  me  beautiful 
four-part  songs  *  Since  first  I  saw  your  fftce,'  and 
*  There  is  a  ladie  sweet  and  kind.'  Ford  was 
a  contributor  to  Leighton's  '  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
cions  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,'  1 61 4.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  one  of  his 
musicians  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £80.  Ford  com- 
posed some  canons  and  rounds  printed  in  Hilton's 
'  Catch  that  Catch  can,*  and  an  anthem  printed 
in  the  Anthems  by  Madrigal  Composers  of  the 
Mus.  Antiq.  Society.  He  was  buried  at  S.  Mar- 
garet's West.,  Nov.  1 7,  1648.  [W.HH.] 

FORKEL,  JoHAKN  NiooLAUS,  a  meritorious 
though  over-rated  writer  on  the  history  and 
theory  of  music,  son  of  a  shoemaker,  bom  Feb. 
22,  1740,  at  Meeder  near  Coburg;  educated 
himself  by  the  study  of  Mattheson  s  '  Vollkom- 
mener  CapeUmeister.'  Having  a  fine  voice  he 
was  appointed  chorister  at  Ltinebuig  in  1762, 
and  4  years  later  '  Chorprafect '  at  Schwerin. 
In  1 769  he  entered  the  university  of  Gottingen 
to  study  law,  but  soon  occupied  himself  exdu- 
sively  with  music,  and  became  oiganist  of  the 
university  church.  In  1778  he  was  appointed 
director  of  music  to  the  University  and  gra- 
duated as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1 780.  On  the 
death  of  Emmanuel  Bach  he  hoped  to  have 
been  appointed  his  successor  at  Hamburg,  but 
Schwenke  obtained  the  post,  and  Forkel  re- 
mained at  Gottingen  till  his  death,  March  17, 

S18.    He  is  best  known  as  a  musical  critic  and 
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historian.  His  first  work,  'Ueber  die  Theorie 
der  Musik,  etc.*  (Cramer,  Gottingen,  1774),  * 
pamphlet  urging  the  foundati<m  of  lectures  on 
music  at  Gottingen,  was  followed  by  many 
others,  especially  '  Mustkalisch-kritische  Biblio- 
thek,'  3  vols.  (Gotha,  1774),  containing  violent 
attacks  on  Gluck's  'Iphig^nie  in  Aulide';  the 
'Mus.  Almanach  fUr  Deutschland*  for  1781,  3, 
4,  and  9,  containing  particulars  (not  always  trust- 
worthy) as  to  novelties  in  music;  his  'Allge- 
meine  Geschichte  der  Musik,*  2  vols.  (Leipzig 
1788  and  1 801),  founded  on  Hawkins,  Bumej, 
and  Marpurg,  now  superseded,  but  interesting 
as  a  literary  ^  curiosity ;  '  Geschichte  der  Italien- 
ischen  Oper,*  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1789),  a  transla- 
tion of  Arteaga's  book ;  and  '  AUgemeine  Litera- 
tur  der  Muflik '  (Leipzig  1 792),  his  most  important 
work.  This  book,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
his  knowledge  and  reading,  is  the  foundation 
of  Becker's  'Systematisch-chronologische  Dar- 
stellung  der  musikalischen  Literatur.*  Forkel 
was  the  first  to  attempt  a  biography  of  Badi 
(Ueber  J.  S.  B.'s  Leben,  Kunst,  und  Kunstwerke. 
Leipzig,  1802),  translated  into  English  under 
the  titie  'Life  of  J.  S.  Bach,  wi^  a  critkal 
review  of  his  compositions*  (London  1820).  Ab 
he  knew  litUeof  Bach's  great  sacred  vocal  works, 
he  treats  him  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  organ  and  clavier,  but  the  bode  will  always 
remain  as  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  Lives 
of  the  great  musician. 

The  royal  library  at  Berlin  contains  an  interest- 
ing specimen  of  Forkel*s  labours.  This  is  a  large 
volume  of  church  music  of  the  i6th  century, 
scored  by  himself,  and,  though  printed,  unique. 
It  was  intended  to  form  the  ist  volume  of  a 
series  of  examples  illustrating  the  history  of 
music,  and  was  undertaken  at  the  instanpe  of 
Sonnleithner  of  Vienna.  The  plates  were  engraved 
in  Leipzig,  and  the  proofs  were  already  in  ForkePs 
hands,  when  the  French  took  the  city  in  1806, 
and  seized  everything  in  the  shape  of  metal  to 
be  converted  into  bullets.  His  plates  having 
been  thus  destroyed  Forkel  had  the  proof-sheets 
bound,  and  this  is  the  copy  now  at  Berlin.  The 
masses  it  contains  are  taken  from  *Miss»  tre- 
decim  .  . .  Norinbergn  .  .  .  arte  Hieronymi  Gra- 
phei,  1539,*  and  '  Liber  quindecim  Missarum  .  . . 
Norimb^gae  apud  Joh.  Petreium,  1539.*   [F.G.] 

FORLANA.  An  Italian  dance,  a  favourite 
with  the  Venetian  gondoliers.  It  is  in  6-8  or 
6-4  time,  but  possesses  no  special  characteristics. 
An  example  of  this  dance  may  be  found  in  J.  S. 
Bach's  suite  for  orchestra  in  C  major,  llie 
following  quotation  of  the  opening  bars  of  a 
forlana  of  the  1 7th  century  is  irom  F.  L.  Scha* 
bert's '  Die  Tanzmusik.* 

JLl 


etc    [RP.] 


1  After  Forkel't  death.  Fnhwlckert.  the  mUUsher.  oOBnd  tt 
rlalt  for  compledac  the  third  rolume  to  FMs  ud  Choroo.  1 
declined  the  talk. 
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FORM.    The  meana  by  which  unity  and  pro- 
portion are  arrived  at  in  musical  works  are  the 
relative  distribution  of  keys  and  harmonic  bases 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  '  subjects*  or  figures  or 
melodies  on  the  other;  and  this  distribution  is 
called  the  Form  of  Uie  work.     The  order  of 
distribution  varies  greatly  with  the  conditions. 
Music  set  to  poetry  with  a  'burden'  to  each 
verse  would  naturally  adopt  the  form  of  repeating 
the   same   melody  to   each  recurrence   of  the 
burden ;    and  when  the  words  implied  similar 
ciicumstanoes  and  feelings  would  adopt  repetition 
of  similar  or  allied  phrMes.     In  dramatic  works 
the  order  of  distribution  must  vary  with  the 
development  of  the  emotional  crises,  and  in  such 
cases  will  be  rather  a  distribution  of  culminations 
and  gradations  of  intensity  of  passion  and  emotion, 
than  the  more  obvious  one  of  key  and  figure; 
though,  if  the  relation  between  important  figures 
of  melody  and  the  special  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  appended  be  observed,  the  notion  of 
form  as  defined  by  subjects  will  still  continue  to 
be  perceptible.    Analogously,  in  music  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  some  titory  or  idea,  such  as 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Programme  Music, 
the  form  must  be  developed  with  the  view  of  in- 
terpreting that  programme  truly  and  consistently. 
Such  music  may  be  compared  in  this  to  the  work 
of  a  painter  who  trusts  rather  to  the  stirring 
nature  of  his  subject  than  to  the  perfection  of  its 
composition  to  engage  and  delight  the  beholders, 
while  in  a  portrait  or  picture  of  less  vivid  interest 
the  element  of  composition,  following  generally 
and  easily  recognised  principles,  would  be  of  vital 
importance.    Similarly  in  programme  music  the 
composer  may  choose  to  follow  the  established 
so-called  classical  models,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  a  genius  deeply  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  his  subject  would  seek  to  create  a 
form  of  his  own  which  should  be  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  spirit  of  his  programme — even 
as  Beethoven  did  without  programme,  expressing 
some  marvellous  inner  workii^  of  his  emotions, 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  E,  op.  109. 
But  even  with  Beethoven,  in  the  case  of  music 
without  either  programme  or  words  to  explain  its 
purpose,  such  irregularity  is  rare.     It  is  here 
espedfUly  that  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
minds  of  the  auditors  play  an  important  part. 
Their  attention  has  to  be  retained  for  a  space 
of  time,  sometimes  by  no  means  insignificant; 
and  connection  has  to  be  established  for  them 
without  the  aid  of  words  or  other  acoessories 
between  parts  of  the  movement  which  appear  at 
considerable  distance  fix>m  each  other,  and  the 
whole  must  be  so  contrived  that  the  impression 
upon  the  most  cultivated  hearer  shall  be  one  of 
unity  and  consistency.    In  such  a  case  Form  will 
inevitably  play  an  important  part,  becoming  more 
and  more  complex  and  interesting  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  readiness  of  comprehension 
in  the  auditors.    The  adoption  of  a  form  which 
is  quite  beyond  the  intellectual  standard  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended  is  a  waste  of  valuable 
work ;   but  a  perfect  adaptation  of  it  to  their 
highest  standard  is   both  the  only  means  of 
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leading  them  on  to  still  higher  things,  and  the 
only  starting  point  for  fur^er  progress.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  musical  works  which 
are  connected  with  words  or  programme — whether 
choruses,  songs,  arias,  or  balliwls,  etc. — Form  is 
dependent  on  the  words ;  and  such  works,  as  far 
as  they  are  reducible  to  any  definable  system, 
are  reducible  only  to  the  simplest,  and  such  as 
admits  of  infinite  latitude  of  variation  within  its 
limits.  But  in  instrumental  music  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  perceptible  growth  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  by  a  process  that  is 
wonderfully  like  evolution,  from  the  simplest 
couplings  of  repeated  ideas  by  a  short  link  of 
some  sort,  up  to  the  complex  but  consistent 
completeness  of  the  great  instrumental  works  of 
Beethoven. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  first 
attempts  at  Form  in  music  were  essentially  un- 
conscious and  unpremeditated.  Therefore  if  any 
conformity  be  observed  in  the  forms  of  early 
music  derived  from  various  sources,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  sort  of  consensus  of  instinct  on 
the  part  of  the  composers  which  will  be  the  true 
starting  point  of  its  posterior  development.  It 
must  be  remarked  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  in 
the  early  days  of  modem  music — apart  from  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  the  Roman  Church — the 
instrumental  and  vocal  orders  were  not  nearly  so 
distinct  as  they  are  ^now,  for  the  tendenmr  to 
strongly  and  clearly  marked  distinction  in  kind 
is  notoriously  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  Hence 
examples  may  be  drawn  with  peHect  safety  from 
both  kinds  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

The  first  basis  of  true  Form,  apart  from  the 
balance  of  groups  of  rhythms,  is  essentially 
repetition  of  some  sort,  and  what  is  most  vital 
to  the  question  is  the  manner  of  the  repetition. 
The  simplest  and  most  elementary  kind  is  the 
repetition  of  a  phrase  or  bit  of  melody  with  a 
short  passage  in  the  middle  to  c<nmect  the  two 
statements.  As  an  early  example  of  this  form 
may  be  taken  an  ancient  Grerman  chorale,  '  Jesus 
Christus  unser  Heiland,  Der  den  Tod  uberwand' 
(i535)»  which  is  as  follows  :^ 


In  this  the  bars  bracketed  are  the  same,  and  the 
phrase  which  connects  them  is  very  short ;  and 
the  whole  presents  about  as  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated a  specimen  of  Form  as  could  well 
be  conceived.  Tlie  simple  basis  of  which  this  is 
a  type  is  the  origin  of  the  Rondo-form,  which 
has  survived  with  great  variety  and  modification 
of  treatment  till  the  present  day.  The  first 
advances  upon  the  above  example  which  offer 

1  For  InsUnoe,  the  old  English  madrlgftU  irere  published  u  'tirt  for 
viols  aiMlVoUm.' 
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any  points  of  interest  seem  to  be  in  cases  where 
we  find  either  a  contrast  aimed  at  in  the  passage 
which  forms  the  link,  or  a  number  of  repetitions 
succeeding  one  another,  with  differences  in  the 
passages  connecting  them.  These  two  consti- 
tute the  two  great  branches  through  which 
this  primitive  idea  diverged  into  thousands  of 
Arias,  Lieder,  Nocturnes,  Romances,  Scherzos, 
and  other  lyrical  pieces  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  movement  which  still  retains  its  name  of 
Rondo  on  the  other.  As  an  early  example  of 
the  first  we  may  take  the  song  '  Roland  courez 
aux  armes*  firom  Lully's  opera  '  Roland,*  which 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  will  be  found 
in  the  136th  chapter  of  Hawkins's  'Historv  of 
Music.^  In  this  there  are  12  bars  of  mdody 
in  C,  concluding  in  that  key;  followed  by  la 
more  bars,  in  which  there  is  modulation  first  to 
the  relative  minor  A,  and  then  to  the  dominant 
key  G  major,  in  which  key  this  portion  concludes ; 
after  which  the  first  twelve  bars  are  resumed 
precisely  as  at  first,  and  so  the  whole  concludes. 
Here  the  employment  of  modulation  in  the  con- 
necting passage  is  a  strong  element  of  contrast, 
and  indicates  a  considerable  advance  in  musical 
ideas  on  the  obscure  tonality  of  the  preceding  ex- 
ample. On  the  other  hand,  almost  contemporary 
wiUi  Lully,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Couperin, 
numerous  specimens  of  the  Rondo,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  repetitions,  with  differences  in  the 
connecting  passages.  In  these  the  passage  with 
which  the  movement  commences  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again  bodily  and  without  disguise,  and 
separate  short  passages,  of  similar  length  but 
varying  character,  are  put  in  between.  Couperin 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  Rondo-form,  and 
examples  may  be  found  in  profusion  in  his 
works.  The  one  which  is  perhaps  best  known 
and  most  available  for  reference  is  the  *  Cha- 
conne  en  Rondeau,'  published  in  the  sixth  num- 
ber of  Pauer's  *Alte  Claviermusik.*  A  point 
specially  observable  in  them  is  the  rigidity  and 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  sophistication  in  the 
process.  The  sections  are  like  crude  squares 
and  circles  fitted  together  into  a  design,  and  no 
attempt,  or  very  litUe  at  best,  is  made  to  soften 
off  the  outlines  by  making  the  sections  pass  into 
one  another.  The  chief  subject  is  distinct  and 
the  episodes  are  distinct,  and  the  number  of 
repetitions  seems  to  depend  solely  on  the  capacity 
of  the  composer  to  put  something  in  between. 
Still  it  is  clear  that  the  virtue  of  contrasts  both 
of  style  and  of  key  is  appreciated,  though  the 
range  of  modulation  is  extremely  limited.  It  is 
noticeable  moreover,  as  illustrating  the  point 
of  view  ^m  which  Form  at  that  time  was 
regarded,  when  recognised  as  such,  that  the 
divisions  of  the  Rondo  are  marked  with  extra 
emphasis  by  a  Fermata  or  pause.  From  this 
to  such  a  Rondo  as  we  find  in  the  Partita  in 
G  minor  of  Bach  is  a  great  step.  Here  there 
are  no  strongly  marked  divisions  to  stiffen  the 
movement  into  formality,  but  it  flows  on  almost 
interruptedly  from  first  to  last.  The  episodes 
modulate  more  freely,  and  there  is  not  such 
rigid  regularity  in  the  reappearance  of  the  main 
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subject.  It  appears  once  ontside  of  the  principal 
key,  and  (which  is  yet  more  important)  is  brought 
in  at  the  end  in  an  extremely  happy  variation ; 
which  is  prophetic  of  Beethoven*s  ubvourite  prac- 
tice of  putting  identical  ideas  in  different  lights. 
The  next  stage  of  development  of  this  form — and 
that  probably  rather  a  change  than  an  improve- 
ment on  the  above  beautiful  little  specimen  of 
Bach  —  is  the  Rondo  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
Their  treatment  of  it  is  practically  the  same  as 
Couperin's,  but  in  many  cases  is  strongly  modified 
by  the  more  important  and  elabonte  'First- 
movementform,'  which  by  their  time  had  grown 
into  clearness  of  system  and  definition.  ThB 
Rondo-form  pure  and  simple  has  remained  till 
now  much  as  it  was  in  Couperin's  time,  gaining 
more  in  expansion  than  in  change  of  outline. 
Even  the  great  Rondo  of  Beethoven*s  'Wald- 
stein'  Sonata  (op.  53)  consists  of  the  repetition 
of  a  subject  of  some  length  interepersed  with 
episodes ;  with  modifications  in  the  length  of  the 
episodes  and  the  repetition  of  one  of  wem,  and 
a  great  Coda  founded  on  the  principal  subject  to 
conclude  with.  The  further  consideration  of  the 
Rondo  as  affected  by  the  '  first  movement^  form 
must  be  postponed  till  after  the  examinat^n  of 
the  latter. 

By  the  side  of  the  primitive  Rondo  above 
quoted  a  form  more  complex  in  principle  is  found. 
In  this  form  the  relations  of  harmonic  roots  come 
largely  into  play,  but  its  most  striking  and 
singular  feature  is  the  maimer  of  the  repetition 
by  which  it  is  characterised.  And  in  this  case 
examples  drawn  from  various  earlv  sources  whidi 
agree  in  the  peculiiur  manner  of  the  repetitioQ 
will  be  of  value,  as  above  indicated.  In  this 
form  the  movement  is  divided  into  two  halves, 
and  these  again  into  two  sections.  The  first 
half,  or  complete  period,  comprises  a  sort  of  rough 
balance  between  the  amount  which  tends  to  the 
Tonic  and  the  amoimt  which  tends  to  the  Domi- 
nant, thereby  indicating  the  division  into  two 
sections ;  and  the  second  half  begins  with  passages 
which  have  more  freedom  in  ^e  distribution  of 
their  roots,  Vhich  constitutes  its  first  section,  and 
ends  with  a  quotation  of  the  last  bars  or  figoret 
of  the  first  half,  which  constitutes  its  second 
section.  This  will  be  best  understood  frxim  an 
example.  The  following  is  a  very  early  specimen 
of  the  dance  time  called  a  *  Branle*  or  '  Brawl,* 
from  the  *  Orchesographie*  of  Thoinot  Arbean 
(Langres,  1545) :— 

(«) 


In  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  half 
of  the  little  tune  is  divided  at  (a)  by  the  strtHig 
emphasis  on  the  Dominant,  from  which  point 
it  returns  to  the  Tonic,  and  so  closes  the  fint 
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hall    The  second  hal^  commencing  at  (b),  can 
easily  be  perceived  to  have  a  freer  harmonic 
basis  than  either  of  the  first  Bections,  and  so 
leads  the  mind  away  from  the  Tonic  and  Domi- 
nant centres  in  order  that  they  may  come  in 
fresh  again  for  the  conclusion ;  and  having  carried 
the  figure  on  to  an  apparently  disproportionate 
lexigth  (which  serves  the  excellent  purpose  of 
breaking  the  monotony  of  constant  pairs  of  bars), 
finally,  at  (e),  resumes  the  little  tail-piece  of  the 
first  half  and  thereby  clenches  the  whole  into 
completeness.    The  manner  in  which  this  answers 
the  requirements  of  artistic  construction  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that 
it  does  BO  throughout  on  a  precisely  similar 
scheme,  in  miniature,  to  that  of  a  19th  century 
Symphony  movement.    It  'would  be  natural  to 
Bappose  that  this  was  pure  accident  if  there 
were  not  other  ancient  examples  of  the  same 
form  coming  from  the  most  opposite  sources. 
The  above  Branle  is  a  French  dance  tune ;  if  we 
turn  from  it  and  take  the  most  feunous  German 
Chorale  '£in'  feste  Burg*  (1529),  the  principles 
of  its  construction  will  be  found  to  be  identicaL 
It  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  quote 
it.'    It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
first  half  of  the  tune  ends  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  line ;  and  of  this  half  the  first  line 
ends  on  the  Dominant  and  the  second  on  the 
Tonic,  precisely  as  in  the  Branle ;  and  it  is  then 
repeated  for  &e  third  and  fourth  lines.     The 
music  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
lines  answers  to  the  passage  between  (6)  and  (c) 
in  the  Branle,  and  Uke  it  presents  a  variety  of 
harmonic  bases;   and  to  dench  it  all  together 
the  music  of  the  second  line  is  quoted  to  conclude 
with,  precisely  as  is  the  little  tailpiece  of  the 
first  half  in  the  Branle.    It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  the  force  of  this  as  a  point  of  musical  form 
when  it  is  once  realised;   it  has  the  effect  of 
completeness  for  a  short  tune  which  is  imrivalled. 
If  we  turn  to  far  other  sources  we  shall  find  an 
early  English  specimen  in  the  well-known  <  Since 
first  I  saw  your  fiice*  (1607),  in  which  the 
second  and  last  line  will  again  be  found  to  be 
identical,  and  the  other  points  of  the  scheme  to 
conform  in  like  manner.     Even  in  Italy,  where 
the  value  of  form  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  readily  appreciated  as  by  Teutons,  we  find 
a  little  Siz^onia  for  flutes  in  Giacomo  Peri's 
*  Euridice'  (1600) — the  first  musical  drama  per- 
formed in  modem  Europe — which  at  least  has 
the  one  important  feature  of  repeating  a  little 
characteristic  figure  of  the  cadence  of  the  first 
half  to  conclude  the  whole.    It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  form  was  by  any  means  universal 
BO  early  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century — a 
time  when  notions  of  harmony  proper,  as  apart 
frt>m  polyphony,  were  but   dawning,   and  the 
musical  scales  aiid  keys  as  we  now  know  them 
were  quite  vague  and  unsettled.    It  is  wonderfid 
enough  that  there  should  be  any  examples  of 
Form  at  all  in  such  a  state  of  musical  language ; 
for  Form  as  now  recognised  depends  greatly  upon 
those  two  very  elements  of  harmonic  bases  and 
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relation  of  keys ;  so  that  what  was  then  done  in 
those  departments  must  have  been  done  by  in- 
stinct. But  by  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuir 
musical  knowledge  in  these  respects  was  much 
more  nearly  complete,  and  the  scope  of  composers 
proportionately  widened.  Accordingly  we  find 
a  greater  fireedom  in  the  treatment  of  forms; 
but  the  outline  of  the  same  form  on  a  larger 
scale  is  found  to  predominate  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  the  time,  especially  such  as  pass  under 
the  names  of  dances ;  though  it  is  probable  that 
those  sets  of  them  which  were  called  'Suites/ 
or  'Sonatas,'  or  'Ordres,*  were  rather  purely 
Musical  than  Terpsichorean.  In  the  ecdesiaa- 
tical  Sonatas  (Sonate  di  Chiesa)  the  style  still 
continues  fugal  and  polyphonic. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  fiunt 
idea  of  the  numt^  of  examples  of  this  form 
which  are  to  be  foimd  in  these  dance-tune  suites, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  typical  speci- 
mens and  indicate  the  points  in  which  they  diow 
development.  In  Corelli^s  Chamber  Sonatas 
there  are  many  dear  instances.  Thus,  in  the  ■ 
Giga  of  Sonata  IV  of  the  '  Opera  Quarta,'  there 
is  the  usual  division  into  two  halves.  Of  these 
the  first  is  again  divided  into  two  phrases,  the 
first  phrase  all  in  the  Tonic  key,  D  ;  the  second 
then  modulating  to  the  key  of  the  Dominant  and 
closing  in  it.  The  second  half  begins  with  a 
sort  of  development  of  the  figures  of  the  first 
part,  then  modulates  to  nearly  related  keys,  and 
after  passing  back  to  the  original  key  concludes 
with  a  quotation  of  the  last  few  bars  of  the 
first  half.  In  this  scheme  there  are  two  points 
of  advance  on  the  previous  examples;  the  first 
part  concludes  in  what  we  vnll  henceforward 
call  the  complementary  key,  or  key  of  the  Domi- 
nant, instead  of  merely  passing  to  it  and  back 
and  closing  in  the  principal  key— by  that  means 
establishing  more  dearly  the  balance  between  it 
and  the  prindpal  key;  and  secondly,  the  first 
part  of  the  second  half  of  the  movement  presents 
some  attempt  at  a  devdopment  of  the  features 
of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part,  and  real  free 
modulation.  The  Corrente  and  Giga  of  ther  7th 
Sonata  of  the  'Opera  Seconda'  are  also  remark- 
ably dear  specimens  of  repetition  of  the  end  of 
the  first  part  as  a  condusion  to  the  whole,  since 
full  six  bars  in  each  are  repeated.  Both  examples 
are  however  inferior  to  the  above-quoted  Giga  in 
respect  of  the  condusion  of  the  first  part  being 
in  the  prindpal  key — like  the  older  examples 
first  quoted  as  typical — ^though  like  that  Giga 
they  are  superior  to  the  older  examples  in  the 
free  modulations  and  reference  to  the  conspicuous 
figures  of  the  subjects  in  the  first  section  of  the 
second  half  of  the  movements. 

Domenico  Scarlatti  (1683-1757)  was  a  con- 
temporanr  of  Handd  and  Bach,  being  but  two 
years  older  than  the  former;  nevei^eless  he 
must  be  considered  as  historically  prior  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  power  of  their  genius 
would  make  them  ratJier  the  prophets  of  what 
was  to  come  than  representatives  of  prevalent 
contemporary  ideas.  Domenico  Scarlatti  left 
many  examples  of  Studies  or  Sonatas  which  are 
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eeseniuJly  expanfioos  of  tlie  plan  of  the  ori- 
ginal Branle.  In  some  the  first  part  concludes 
in  the  principal,  and  in  some  in  the  comple- 
mentary key,  either  Dominant  or  relative  major. 
A  very  extended  example  is  found  in  a  Study  in 
I>  minor,  Allegro  (no.  7  of  a  set  of '  Pieces  pour 
le  Clavecin*  published  by  Crataier).  In  this 
there  is  first  a  section  chidSy  in  D  minor,  which 
modulates  to  F,  the  relative  major,  and  con- 
cludes in  that  key — altogether  2a  bars;  and 
then  another  section,  of  2 1  bars,  all  in  F  major, 
and  closing  in  that  key.  This  concludes  the 
first  half,  which  corresponds  with  the  first  half 
of  a  modem  Sonata  movement.  The  second  half 
sets  out  with  a  reference  to  the  first  subject  in 
F,  and  ^en  modulates  fireely  to  various  keys, 
ultimately  dosing  in  the  original  key  of  D  minor, 
and  theie  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  latter 
section  of  the  ^st  naif  of  the  movement,  and 
giving  the  whole  a  I  bars  almost  identically, 
transposed  firom  the  original  key  of  F  into  the 
principal  key  of  D.  The  descent  of  this  move- 
ment firom  the  dance  type  is  sufiSciently  clear 
without  again  going  over  the  ground.  Its  most 
conspicuous  advance  is  in  its  relative  extension, 
aa  bars  corresponding  to  a  in  the  original  ex- 
ample, and  the  other  divisions  being  in  propor- 
tion. The  free  modulation  of  the  second  half 
of  the  movement  is  the  strict  coimterpart  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  changing  harmonic  basis  in 
the  Branle,  and  this  is  an  advance  due  to  the 
gpreat  increase  of  musical  knowledge  and  re- 
sources. In  other  respects  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  tvpical  progenitor  and  its  descendant 
is  Bufiiciently  clear.  D.  Scarlatti's  works  are 
almost  universally  a  great  advance  on  Corelli  in 
the  clear  definition  of  the  subjects  and  the  varie^ 
of  the  rhythms,  which  enables  him  to  approach 
much  more  neariy  to  modem  ideas  in  what  is 
called  the  'development*  of  the  subjects ;  though 
it  is  true  that  a  mere  patchwork  of  short  subjects 
stated  one  after  another  often  serves  the  purpose 
with  him  of  the  more  continuous  and  artistic 
modem  development.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  Scarlatti  generally  abandons  the  names  of 
the  dance  tunes  while  retaining  their  forms. 

There  were  other  contemporaries  of  Bach  and 
Handel  who  must  be  noticed  before  them  for  the 
same  reasons  as  Scarlatti.  Their  works  generally 
present  the  feature  of  extensive  repetition  of  the 
Ust  section  of  the  first  part  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
whole,  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Thus  in  a 
Corrente  firom  a  Suite  by  Domenico  Zipoli  (bom 
1685)  precisely  the  same  system  is  observable  as 
in  the  example  by  Scarlatti.  And  in  a  Sonata 
by  Wagenseil  (bom  1688)  in  F,  op.  i,  the  first 
movement  is  a  very  extended  specimen  of  the 
same  kind ;  and  the  last  movement,  a  Minuetto, 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  phrase 
repeated.  The  first  half  of  the  movement  is  but 
10  bars,  of  which  the  latter  la  are  all  in  the 
Dominant  key ;  and  the  whole  of  these  i  a  bars 
are  repeated  at  the  conclusion,  the  first  4  having 
been  disposed  of  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preceding  'development/  as  in  the  Study  of 
SoarlattL 
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Bach  and  Handel  present  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  forms  in  their  works.  Some  are  iden- 
tical with  the  form  of  the  Branle  and  '  £in*  feste 
Burg* ;  others  are  like  the  primitive  Rondo  on  a 
very  extended  scale;  and  many  exhibit  various 
stages  of  progressive  development  up  to  perfect 
types  of  the  complete  modem  forms  as  ined  by 
Mozart. 

A  very  laige  number  of  the  movements  in  the 
Suites  of  both  Bach  and  Handel  are  in  the  same  ;  j 
form  as  the  previous  examples.  The  first  half 
is  divided,  not  very  strongly,  into  two  secticms,  in 
which  the  principal  key  and  the  complementary  ' 
key  alternately  predominate.  The  second  half 
sets  out  with  development  and  tree  modulati<»i, 
and  concludes  with  a  quotation  of  the  conduding 
bars  or  features  of  the  first  half.  To  take  Bach's 
'Suites  Fran^aises*  as  examples,  the  following, 
among  others,  will  be  found  to  conform  to  this 
simple  scheme: — Gigue  of  No.  i,  in  D  minor; 
Courante  of  No.  2,  in  C  minor ;  Gigue  of  No.  3, 
in  B  minor ;  Courante  of  No.  4,  in  Eb ;  the  Alle- 
mande  and  the  Courante  of  No.  5,  in  G ;  and  the 
Courante  and  the  Bourr^  of  No.  6,  in  K  As 
examples  of  the  same  fix>m  Handel's  Suites  the 
following  may  be  taken  : — the  Courante  in  No.  i, 
in  A ;  the  Allegro  in  No.  a,  in  F ;  the  Courante 
in  No.  4^  in  £  minor ;  the  Allemande  in  No.  5, 
in  £  major ;  and  the  Gigues  in  the  5th,  7th,  8th, 
and  loth  Suites.  In  many  of  these  there  is  a 
systematic  development  of  the  figures  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  first  section  of  the  second  half  of  the 
movement ;  but  a  tendency  is  also  observable  to 
commence  the  second  half  of  the  movement  with 
a  quotation  of  the  commencement  of  the  whole, 
which  answers  practically  to  the  first  subject. 
This  was  also  noticed  in  the  example  quoted 
from  Scarlatti.  Bach  not  unfrequently  begins 
the  second  half  with  an  inversion  of  the  charac- 
teristic figure  of  the  commencement^  or  treats 
it  in  a  firee  kind  of  double  counterpoint^  as  ho 
sometimes  does  in  repeating  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  half  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  (See 
the  last  4  bars  of  the  Allemande  in  the  Partita 
No.  a,  in  C  minor.)  How  the  subject  reappears 
is  however  a  matter  of  subsidiary  importance. 
What  is  chiefly  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
first  subject  gradually  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance dearly  and  definitdy  in  the  second  part  as 
a  repetition  fix>m  the  first  part ;  and  it  is  Ttarj 
interesting  and  curious  to  note  that  there  was  a 
long  hesitation  as  to  the  position  in  the  second 
half  which  this  repetition  should  occupy.  The 
balance  for  a  long  time  was  certainly  in  favour 
of  its  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  and  in  the  complementary  key  of  the  move- 
ment. A  very  clear  and  easily  recognisable 
instance  of  this  is  the  opening  '  pomposo  *  move- 
ment of  the  Overture  to  Handd*s  'Samson,* 
which  differs  in  form  from  the  first  movement  of 
a  modem  Sonata  or  Symphony  in  this  one  par- 
ticular only.  But  there  are  specimens  of  form 
in  both  Bach  and  Handd  which  are  prophetic  of 
the  complete  modem  system  of  Mozart.  The 
£eu^  is  so  interesting  and  instmctive  that  it  w31 
be  worth  while  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  shortest 
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eoRUnple  of  Bach,  in  order  HuA  H  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  scheme  of  Mozart's  form,  which 
will  be  given  later.  A  little  Air  in  the  Suite 
Francaise  No.  4,  in  Eb  major,  sets  out  with  a 
clearly  defined  figure  which  may  be  called  the 
'first  subject^'  and  modulates  in  the  fourth  bar 
to  the  key  of  the  Dominant,  in  which  the  figure 
which  may  also  be  called  by  analogy  the  'second 
subject*  appears,  and  with  this  the  first  half  of 
the  movement  concludes.  The  second  half  sets 
out  with  modulations  and  hints  at  the  figures  of 
the  first  half,  after  10  bars  comes  to  a  pause  on 
the  Dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  firom  thence 
reoommenoes  the  first  subject;  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  section  being  deMy  altered  by  a 
device  of  modulation — of  which  Mozart  made 
great  use  in  the  same  position  in  the  movement — 
enables  the  whole  of  the  last  4  bars  of  the  first 
half  of  the  movement  to  follow  also  in  £b,  «o 
condnding  the  Air. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a  like  detaOed  ana- 
lysis of  the  Allegro  in  Handers  Suite  No.  14, 
in  6.     It  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  its  form 
is  identical  with  the  preceding  on  a  large  scale ; 
and  that  it  is  clearer  and  easier  to  recognise, 
inasmuch  as  the  sections  do  not  flow  so  closely 
into  one  another,  and  the  subjects  are  more 
definite.    These  two  examples  are  however  ex- 
ceptional as  regards  both  Bach  and  Handel  and 
their  immediate  successors.  The  tendency  was  still 
for  a  time  to  adopt  the  form  of  reproducing  the 
first  subject  at  theKX>mmenoement  of  the  second 
.   half  of  the  ^movement ;  and  in  point  of  fact  it 
18  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  prefexred^  since 
if  nothing  else  could  be  said  for  it,  it  certainly 
seemed  to  keep  the  balance  of  the  keys  more 
equal.     For  by  this  system  the  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  principal  key  in  the  first  half 
came  in  in  the  complementary  key  in  the  second 
hal^  and  the  second  subject  vice  versd,  whereas 
in    the   later  system   the  first   subject  always 
appears  in  the  principal  key.    Moreover  the  stUl 
older  system  of  merely  repeating  the  ending  of 
the  first  half  still  lingers  on  the  scene  after  the 
time  of  Bach  and  Handel,  for  in  a  Sonata  by 
Galappi  (1703-85)  in  D  published  in  Pauer's 
*  Alte  Clavier  Mutdk*)  there  is  a  charming  little 
opening  Adagio  whidi  seems  to  look  both  for- 
wards and  backwards  at  once ;  for  its  form  is  a 
dear  specimen  of  the  mere  repetition  of  the  oon- 
dttding  phrase  of  the  first  part  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole,  while  its  soft  melodious  manner 
and  characteristic  definition  of  sections  by  ca- 
dences and  semi-cadences  (tending  to  cut  it  up 
into  so  many  little  tunes),  make  it  in  spirit  a 
very  near  rehktion  of  Mozart's.    And  one  might 
take  this  little  movement,  without  much  stretch 
of  imagination,  as  the  final  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  movements  which  look  back  towards 
tbe  primitive  form  as  displayed  in  the  original 
Branle,  and  those  which  look  on  towards  the 
Mozart  and  Haydn  epoch.    The  other  movements 
of  Galuppi's  Sonata  are  in  the  more  developed 
fyrm,  in  which  the  first  subject  Is  quoted  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  move- 
ment. 

In  CkJuppi's  oontemporaiy,  P.  D.  Paradies,  we 
find  even  a  closer  relationship  to  Mozart  in  many 
respects.  The  first  movement  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
for  instance,  is  on  an  extended  scale.  His 
subjects  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  growing 
tendencv  to  cut  the  movement  up  into  sections 
is  still  dearer  than  in  GkduppL  ^e  subjects  are 
definitely  restated,  but  after  the  earlier  manner, 
with  the  first  subject  reproduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half.  It  is  however  noticeable  that 
in  the  lively  Finale  of  this  Sonata  the  subjects 
both  reappear  at  the  end  of  the  whole. 

If  we  turn  to  the  distinguished  German  oom- 
posers  of  this  epoch  we  find  ourselves  as  it  were 
among  the  immediate  exemplars  of  Haydn.  In 
them  both  the  manner  and  form  of  their  great 
successors  are  prefigured,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  bads  of  construction  of  the 
movement;  the  first  part  being  as  it  were  the 
thesis  of  the  subjects,  and  the  second  part  their 
discussion  and  re-statement ;  but  there  is  still  an 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  re-statements.  If,  for  instance,  we 
examine  a  Sonata  of  Johami  Christian  Bach, 
op.  17  (Pauer*s  '  Alte  Olavier  Musik*),  we  find  a 
very  dear  and  extended  specimen  of  the  older 
^stem.  The  first  half  has  a  very  long  section  in 
the  principal  key  (Bb),  and  another  section,  also 
long,  in  the  Dominant  key  (F) — all  of  which  is 
as  usual  repeated.  The  seoond  half  commences 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  first  section 
in  the  Dominant  key,  fi^owed  by  development 
and  modulation,  and  pausing  on  the  Dominant 
of  the  original  key  of  Bb,  in  which  all  the 
second  section  of  the  first  part  is  reproduced 
with  an  exactness  which  is  almost  tiresome.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  last  movement  is 
in  the  Gigue  time  and  style  without  being  so 
named,  and  is  a  happy  instance  of  the  gradual 
complete  meigence  of  the  old  dance  Suite  in  the 
Sonata.  As  a  reverse  to  this  picture  there  is  a 
Bourse  in  a  Suite  by  Johann  Ludwig  Eiebs — a 
contemporary  of  Johann  Christian  Bach,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  father's  pupils-- 
which,  though  caUed  by  the  old  dance  name,  is 
in  perfect  modem  form,  and  shows  so  aptly  the 
transition  of  the  repeated  ending  of  the  first  part 
into  a  second  subject  that  it  is  worth  quoting  in 
outline. 

J    w  .       ^         .        tr 
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This  is  followed  by  7  more  ban  of  development 
after  the  mamier  of  this  coimnenoement,  modu* 
lating  to  G  minor  and  Ab  and  thenoe  back  to  Eb, 
in  which  key  the  first  subject  is  resumed  as 
follows : — 


fi^cfirrfrfirVrlrf-r^Jin^^l 


In  this  the  passage  from  (a)  to  (b)  constitutes 
the  first  subject  and  section ;  and  that  from  (6) 
fee  (c)  the  second,  in  the  Dominant  key,  cor- 
responding to  a  'second  subject*;  then  follow 
the  development  and  modulation,  from  {c)  to  (d^ ; 
and  then  the  repeat  of  the  first  section  in  the 
principal  key,  with  the  little  cadence  figure  (0), 
which  is  treated  in  precisely  the  manner  that 
a  second  subject  would  be  treated  in  a  more 
extended  movement,  being  given  complete,  trans- 
posed from  the  Dominant  key  to  the  original 
Tonic.  That  Krebs  had  well  defined  his  own 
objects  in  these  matters  is  clear  frt>m  the  fact 
that  the  Polonaise  firom  the  same  suite,  and  an 
AJlemande  fix)m  another  in  Bb  are  constructed 
after  precisely  the  same  system. 

There  remains  yet  the  most  important  pre- 
decessor of  Haydn,  namely  Emmanuel  Bach,  in 
whose  Sonatas  Form  reached  a  very  remarkable 
pitch  of  perfection.  Many  of  them  stand  in  a 
veiy  peculiar  relation  both  to  the  old  order  and 
to  ihe  new  which  was  destined  to  supplant  it  on 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  for 
they  present  examples  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
first  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  movement,  <u  well  cu  after  the  section 
devoted  to  development  and  modulation — in 
other  words,  both  in  its  older  position  and  in  its 
reoogrnised  place  in  modem  instrumental  works. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Sonata  in  G  in  the  first 
collection  published  at  Leipzig  in  1779,  and  in 
Billow's  little  selection  of  Six.  The  same  also 
in  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (which 
is  both  in  Billow's  collection  and  in  Pauer*s 
'Alte  Meister'),  and  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  F  minor  from  the  third  set  of 
Clavier  Sonatas,  also  edited  by  Billow.  The 
sonata  in  D  minor  approaches  more  nearly  to 
modem  ways  in  the  position  of  the  repetition  of 
the  first  subject  in  tne  second  part ;  but  offers  a 
marked  instance  of  independent  thought  in  re- 
producing the  second  subject  in  the  key  of  the 
third  below  the  Tonic  (that  is,  in  Bb  relative  to 
D),  and  afterwards  passing  back  to  the  principal 
key,  and  reproducing  the  rest  of  the  materials  of 
the  section  after  the  usual  manner — thus  in  some 
respects  anticipating  Beethoven. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  the  in- 
dividual and  thoughtful  use  of  Form  which  is 
observable  in  the  works  of  Emmanuel  Bach ;  but 
it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
study  of  them  as  works  of  art,  by  those  who  are 
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as  yet  unaoquiunted  with  them  will  throw  quite 
a  new  light  on  Haydn  and  Mozart.  He  has 
been  called  ^  their  foremnner,  and  he  thoroughly 
justifies  the  title  not  only  t^  the  deamess  and 
distinctness  of  his  fomi,  but  by  certain  undefinable 
qualities  of  style  and  sentiment.  Something  of 
this  may  be  due  to  his  view  that  music  should 
be  interpreted  as  vocally  as  possible  (see  Bum^, 
vol.  iv.  chap,  x.),  which  is  also  a  veiy  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  the  Mozart  school.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that  in  him  the  continuous  fugal  manner 
seems  finally  to  have  yielded  before  tiie  growing 
predominance  of  the  essentially  distinct  modem 
harmonic  style.  The  fomis  of  the  fugal  s^le, 
such  as  they  were,  were  rather  relative  mn 
positive,  and  depended  upon  certain  laws— not 
very  clearly  defined  or  consistently  observed— ss 
to  the  modes  of  recurrence  of  the  subjects; 
whereas  the  forms  of  the  modem  harmonic  style 
are  positive  and  systematic.  The  forms  of  the 
fugal  style  may  be  compared  to  the  composition 
of  lines  and  purves  in  a  drawing,  in  which  they 
are  not  preconceived,  but  crow  into  ccmipleteneas 
by  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  by  tne  artist 
on  their  relations  to  one  another.  Whereas  the 
fomis  of  the  harmonic  style  are  architectural, 
and  are  governed  by  certain  necessary  prior  con- 
siderations as  vital  as  that  of  roof  and  walls  to 
the  architect,  whereby  the  movement  comes  to 
be  divided  into  sections  chiefly  based  upon  the 
succession  of  keys,  in  which  the  various  subjects 
are  rather  indicators  of  outline  than  positive 
elements  of  constmction.  In  Emmanuel  Bach  we 
find  a  number  of  figures  and  subjects  characteristic 
of  each  of  the  primary  sections,  as  we  do  in 
Beethoven;  and  the  spirit  of  his  great  father, 
though  attenuated  enough,  is  yet  pero^tiUe  in 
his  manner  of  treating  short  and  pregnant  figaras* 
and  in  some  peculiarities  of  phraseology.  These 
are  probably  tne  chief  points  of  connection  between 
the  spirit  of  the  great  giant  and  the  graoes  of  tl» 
less  austere  style  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  realisation 
of  this  practically  new  discovery  of  the  el^nent 
of  positive  harmcmic  or  Tonal  form  in  music  must 
have  acted  like  many  other  fresh  discoveries  is 
the  realms  of  art,  and  tended  to  swamp  the  other 
elements  of  effect;  making  composers  look  to 
form  rather  as  ultimate  and  preeminent  than  as 
inevitable  but  subsidise.  It  seems  not  im^ttob- 
able  that  the  vapid  and  meaningless  common- 
place which  often  offends  the  sensitive  musiciAa 
m  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart»  and  appeaxi 
like  just  so  much  rubbish  shot  in  to  fill  np  a 
hole,  was  the  result  of  this  strong  new  feefing 
for  form  as  paramount,  and  that  it  remained  fcsr 
Beethoven  to  reestablish  definitely  the  princfple 
of  giving  equal  intensity  to  everypart  of  the  piece 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.  With  Haydn  and 
Mozart  it  is  firequent  to  find  very  sweet  tones, 
and  sometimes  very  serious  and  pregnant  tunes, 
in  each  of  the  primary  sections,  and  them  a  lot 
of  scurrying  about — *  brilliant  passages'  as  th^ 
are  often  called — ^the  only  purpoee  of  which  is  to 
mark  the  cadence,  or  point  out  that  the  tuns 
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which  IB  Just  finished  if  in  saoh  or  BQch  a  key. 
Haydn^s  early  Quartets  are  sometimes  very  little 
more  than  jingle  in  one  key  and  more  jingle  in 
another,  to  fill  np  his  recognised  system  of  fonn, 
-without  ever  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  tune,  and 
much  less  to  a  figure  with  any  intensity  of 
meaning;  and  some  of  Mozart's  instrumental 
productions  are  but  little  better. 

That  Haydn  studied  the  works  of  Emmanuel 
Bach  is  weU  known,  for  he  himself  confessed  it ; 
and  tiie  immediate  connection  between  him  and 
his  predecessors  is  nowhere  more  dear  than  in 
the  similarity  of  occasional  irregularities  of  con* 
struction  in  the  second  half  of  his  movements. 
Th^re  is  more  than  one  instance  of  his  first 
subject  reappearing  clearly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half  of  a  movement  instead,  of  in  its 
latter  portion  (Quartet  in  F  major,  op.  2,  No.  4 ; 
No.  67  in  Trautwein) ;  and  further  than  this, 
and  corroborative  of  the  continuous  descent^  is 
the  fact  that  when  the  first  subject  reappears  in 
what  we  should  call  its  right  place,  there  are 
conspicuous  irregularities  in  the  procedure,  just 
as  if  Haydn  were  half  apologising  for  a  lib^y. 
For  the  section  is  often  proloi^ged  and  followed 
by  irregriilar  modulations  before  Sie  second  subject 
reappears,  and  is  then  fiir  more  closely  followed 
than  the  first  subject  and  the  materials  of  the 
first  section.  Another  point  illustrating  a  linger- 
ing feeling  for  the  old  practice  of  repeating  the 
oonclusion  or  cadence-figures  of  the  first  part  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  is  that  a  sort  of 
premature  coda  is  occasionally  inserted  after  the 
earlier  figures  of  the  second  section  on  its  repetition 
in  this  place,  after  which  the  concluding  bars  of 
the  first  part  are  exactly  resumed  for  the  finish. 
Of  this  even  Mozart  gives  a  singular  and  very 
clear  instance  in  the  first  movement  of  his  G 
minor  Symphony. 

Of  the  minor  incidental  &ctB  which  are  con- 
spicuous in  Haydn*s  works  the  most  prominent 
is  his  distribution  of  the  subjects  in  the  first 
part.  He  conforms  to  the  key-element  of  Form 
m  this  part  with  persistent  regularity,  but 
one  subject  frequently  suffices  for  both  sections. 
With  this  principal  subject  (occasionally  after 
a  short  independent  introduction  in  slow  iime) 
he  commences  operations ;  and  after  concluding 
the  first  section  and  passing  to  his  complementary 
key  ibr  the  second,  he  reproduces  it  in  that  key, 
sometimes  varied  and  sometimes  quite  simply — 
as  in  the  well-known  Symphony  in  D,  No.  7  of 
Salomon*s  set  (first  movement),  or  in  Uiat  in  £b, 
;N'o.  9  of  the  same  series  (also  first  movement),  or 
in  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  op.  55,  or  the  Finale 
of  tiie  Quartet  in  C,  op.  75  (No.  i  in  Trautwein). 
.^jid  even  where  the  second  section  has  several 
new  features  in  it  the  first  subject  is  often  still 
the  centre  of  attraction,  as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  Quartet  in  G  (No.  16,  Trautwein),  and 
the  same  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  F  (No.  11, 
Traatwein).  On  the  other  hand  Haydn  is  some- 
•^ixxies  profuse  with  his  subjects,  and  like  Beethoven 
oives  several  in  each  section ;  and  agidn  it  is  not 
vncommon  with  him  to  modulate  into  his  com- 
plementary key  and  go  on  with  the  same  materials 
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for  some  time  before  producing  his  second  subject, 
an  analogous  practice  to  which  is  also  to  be  met 
with  in  Beethoven. 

A  fax  more  important  item  in  Haydn*s  de- 
velopment of  Form  is  the  use  of  a  feature  which 
has  latterly  become  very  conspicuous  in  instru- 
mental compositions,  namely  the  Coda,  and  its 
analogue,  the  independent  episode  which  usually 
concludes  the  first  half  of  the  movement. 

Every  musician  is  aware  that  in  the  early 
period  of  purely  formal  music  it  was  common 
to  mark  all  the  divisions  of  the  movements 
clearly  by  closes  and  half  doses ;  and  the  more 
vital  the  division  the  stronger  the  cadence. 
Both  Haydn  and  Mosart  repeat  their  cadoices 
in  a  manner  which  to  modem  ears  often  sounds 
excessive ;  and,  as  already  pointed  out^  they  are 
both  at  times  content  to  make  mere  'business' 
of  it  by  brilliant  passages,  or  bald  chords ;  but 
in  movements  which  were  more  earnestly  carried 
out  the  virtue  of  making  the  cadence  also  part  of 
the  music  proper,  and  not  a  mere  rigid  meaningp- 
less  line  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  pattern^ 
was  soon  recognised.  There  were  two  ways  of 
effecting  this;  either  by  allusion  to  the  figures 
of  the  subjects  adapted  to  the  form  of  the 
cadence,  or  by  an  entirely  new  figure  standing 
harmonically  on  the  same  basis.  From  this 
practice  the  final  episode  to  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  was  developed,  and  attained  at  times 
no  insignificant  dimensions.  But  the  Coda  proper 
had  a  somewhat  different  origin.  In  the  days 
before  Haydn  it  was  almost  invariable  to  repc^ 
the  second  half  of  the  movement  as  well  as  the 
first,  and  Haydn  usually  conformed  to  the  practice. 
So  long  as  the  movements  were  of  no  great  length 
this  woidd  seem  sufficient  without  any  addition, 
but  when  they  attained  to  any  considerable 
dimensions  the  poverty  and  want  of  finish  in 
ending  twice  over  in  precisely  the  same  way 
would  soon  become  apparent ;  and  consequently 
a  passage  was  sometimes  added  after  the  repeat 
to  make  the  conclusion  more  full,  as  in  Haydn's 
well-known  Quartet  in  D  minor,  op.  76,  the  first 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  C  (l^utwein.  No. 
56),  the  last  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  E, 
No.  17,  and  many  others.  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  same  doctrine 
really  applies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  movement, 
even  when  the  latter  half  is  not  repeated ;  since 
unless  an  addition  of  some  sort  is  made  the 
whole  concludes  with  no  greater  force  than  the 
half;  the  conclusion  bei^  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  cadence  fig^ure  of  the  first  half  of  the 
movement.  This  case  however  is  less  obvious 
than  the  former,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
virtue  of  the  Coda  was  first  observed  in  con- 
nectiim  with  movements  in  which  the  second 
half  was  repeated,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
found  to  apply  to  all  indiscriminately.  A  Coda 
in  both  cases  is  to  be  defined  as  the  passage  in 
the  latter  part  of  a  movement  which  commences 
at  the  point  where  the  substance  of  the  repeated 
first  part  comes  to  an  end.  In  Haydn  codas  are 
tolerably  plentiful,  both  in  movements  in  which 
tiie  latter  half  is  repeated  and  in  movements  in 
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)j7hioli  it 'is  not.  They  are  generally  constructed 
out  of  materials  taken  from  the  movement,  which 
are  usually  presented  in  some  new  light,  or  asso- 
ciated together  in  a  fresh  manner ;  and  the  form 
U  absolutely  independent.  Modulation  is  rarely 
to  be  found,  for  the  intention  of  the  Coda,  was  to 
strengthen  the  impression  of  the  principal  key 
at  the  conclusion,  and  musicians  had  to  be  taught 
by  Beethoven  how  to  do  this  without  incessantly 
reiterating  the  same  series  of  chords  in  the  same 
key.  As  an  instance  of  the  ccmsideration  and 
acuteness  which  characterise  Haydn's  vexy  varied 
treatment  of  forms  may  be  taken  the  Cooa  of  the 
^t  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  G,  No.  I  of 
the  Salomon  set.  In  tms  movement  he  misses 
out  certain  prominent  figures  of  the  first  seotiim 
on  its  repetition  in  the  second  hal^  and  after 
passing  on  duly  through  the  recapitulation  of 
the  second  section  he  takes  these  same  omitted 
figures  as  a  basis  whereon  to  build  his  Coda. 
Many  similar  instances  of  well-devised  manipula- 
tion of  the  details  of  form  are  scattered  through- 
gut  his  works,  which  show  his  remarkable  sagacity 
and  tact,  lliey  cannot  be  brought  under  any 
system,  but  are  well  worth  careful  study  to  see 
how  the  old  forms  can  be  constantly  renewed 
by  logically  conceived  devices,  without  being 
positively  relinquished. 

Haydn  represents  the  last  stage  of  progress 
towards  dear  and  complete  definition  of  abstract 
Form,  which  appears  in  its  final  technical  perfection 
in  Mozart.  In  Mozart  Form  may  be  studied  in 
its  greatest  simplicity  and  deamess.  His  mar- 
vellous gift  of  melody  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  much  elaboration  of  the  accepted  outlines, 
and  to  use  devices  of  such  extreme  simplicity  in 
transition  from  one  section  to  another  that  the 
difficulty  of  reaUdng  his  scheme  of  construction 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Not  that  he  was 
incapable  of  elaborating  his  forms,  for  there  are 
many  fine  examples  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  considered  obviousness  of 
outline  to  be  a  virtue,  because  it  enabled  the 
ordinary  hearer  as  well  as  the  cidtivated  musician 
to  appreciate  the  irpunetrical  beauty  of  his  com- 
positions. Apart  Oram  these  points  of  systematic 
definition  Mozart  was  not  an  innovator,  and 
consequently  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  point 
out  his  advances  on  Haydn.  But  inasmudi  as 
he  is  generally  recognised  as  the  perfect  master 
of  the  formal  element  in  music  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  an  ontline  of  his  system. 

The  first  section,  which  tends  to  mark  dearly 
the  prindpal  key  of  the  movement^  sets  out  with 
the  prindpal  subject,  generally  a  tune  of  simple 
form,  such  as  8  bars  divided  into  corresponding 
groups  of  four  (see  the  pq>ular  Sonata  in  0 
minor).  This  ia  dther  repeated  at  once  or  else 
gives  place  to  a  continuation  of  less  marked 
character  of  figure^,  generally  commencing  on  the 
Dominant  bass  ;  tiie  order  of  succession  of  tiiis 
repetition  and  continuation  is  uncertain,  but 
whichever  comes  last  (unless  the  section  is  fur- 
ther extended)  usually  passes  to  the  Dominant 
key,  and  pauses  on  iU  Dominant ;  or  pauses  with- 
out modmatian  on  the  last  chord  of  a  half  doee 
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in  the  ofig^nal  key ;  or,  if  the  key  of  the  whole 
movement  be  minor,  a  little  more  modulation 
will  take  place  in  order  to  pass  to  the  key  of  the 
relative  major  and  pause  on  its  Dominant.  The 
second  section — which  tends  to  define  dearly  the 
complementary  key  of  the  movement,  whether 
Dominant  or  Relative  major  to  the  original — 
usually  starts  with  a  new  subject  somewluit  con- 
trasted with  the  features  of  the  first  section,  and 
may  be  followed  by  a  further  accessory  subject, 
or  derivative  continuation,  or  other  form  of  prtv 
longation,  and  so  passes  to  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  cadence  of  the  complementary  key,  with 
either  brilliant  passages,  or  occasi<»aIly  a  definite 
fresh  feature  or  subject  which  oonsdtateB  the 
Cadence  episode  of  t^e  first  part.  These  two 
sections— constituting  the  first  half  of  the  move- 
ment— ^are  usually  repeated  entire.  j 
The  second  half  of  the  movement  commences)' 
with  a  section  which  is  fr^uently  the  longest  of^ 
all;  it  sometimes  opens  with  a  quotation  of  the  i 
first  subject,  analogous  to  the  old  practice  com-  | 
mon  before  Haydn,  and  proceeds  to  devdop  fi^dj 
the  features  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part,  like  a 
discussion  on  theses.  Here  cadences  are  avoided, 
as  also  the  complete  statement  of  any  idea,  or  any 
obvious  grouping  of  bars  into  fixed  successions ; 
modulations  are  constant,  and  so  irregular  that  it 
would  be  no  virtue  to  find  the  suocenion  alike  in 
any  two  movements;  the  whole  object  bdng 
obvioudy  to  produce  a  strong  formal  contrast 
to  the  regularity  of  the  first  half  of  the  move- 
ment; to  lead  the  hearer  through  a  mase  of 
various  keys,  and  by  a  certain  artistic  ooofudon 
of  subject-matter  and  rhythm  to  induce  a  fresh 
appetite  for  regularity  which  the  final  return  of 
the  original  subjects  and  sections  will  definitdy 
satisfy.  This  section  Mozart  generally  condudes 
by  distinctly  modulating  back  to  his  prindpal  key, 
and  dther  pausing  on  its  dominant,  or  passing 
(perhaps  with  a  Uttle  artistically  devised  hesi- 
tation), into  the  first  subject  of  the  movement, 
which  betokens  the  commencemoit  of  the  fourth  j 
section.  This  section  is  usually  given  without 
much  disguise  or  'change,  and  if  it  condudes 
with  a  pause  on  the  Dominant  diord  of  the 
original  key  (i.e.  the  final  chord  of  a  half  dose), 
will  need  no  further  manipulation,  since  the 
second  subject  can  follow  as  well  in  the  original 
key  as  in  that  of  the  Dominant,  as  it  did  in 
the  first  part.  If  however  the  section  condudes 
on  the  Dominant  of  that  Dominant  key  in  the 
first  half  of  the  movement,  a  little  more  maxiipa- 
lation  will  be  necessary.  Mozart's  device  is  com- 
monly to  make  some  slight  diange  in  the  order  of 
things  at  the  latter' part  of  the  section,  whereby 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  turned  adde  into  a 
Sub-dominant  channel,  which  key  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  prindpal  key  that  the 
prindpal  key  stands  to  the  D)ominant»  it  wiU 
only  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  latter  part  of  the 
section  in  that  key  and  pause  agam  on  the 
Dominant  of  the  original  key,  in  whidk  the 
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cecond  section  of  the  first  half  then  follows  simply 
in  the  same  order  as  at  the  first.  If  the  principal 
key  of  the  movement  happens  to  be  minor,  and 
the  second  section  of  the  first  part  to  be  in  the 
relative  major,  its  reappearance  in  either  the 
major  or  minor  of  the  principal  key  depends 
chiefly  on  its  character;  and  the  passage  that 
led  to  it  by  modulation  would  be  either  omitted 
altogether  or  so  manipulated  as  not  to  conclude 
out  of  the  principal  key. 

With  this  simple  carder  of  reproduction  of  the 
first  two  sections  Mozart  is  generally  contented, 
and  the  little  alterations  whidi  he  does  occasion- 
ally make  are  of  a  straightforward  nature,  such  as 
producing  the  second  subject  before  the  firat  (as  in 
a  Sonata  in  D  major  composed  in  1778),  or  pro- 
ducing the  second  subject  in  the  Dominant  key 
first  and  repeating  it  in  the  principal  key  (as  in 
a  Sonata  in  0  composed  in  1779).  The  whole  of 
»- the  latter  half  of  the  movement  is  fi:equently 
w^repeated,  and  in  that  case  generally  followed  by 
a  Coda — as  in  the  last  movements  of  Quartets  in 
6  minor  No.  i,  and  A,  No. 5,  and  D,  No.  10 ;  first 
movements  of  Quartets  in  Bb,  No.  2,  and  D,  No. 
10 ;  slow  movement  of  Quartet  in  F,  No.  8 ;  first 
movement  of  Sonata  in  0  minor ;  and  of  Quintets 
in  6  minor,  D,  and  Eb ;  and  last  movement  of  the 
'Jupiter*  Symphony.  The  Coda  is  generally 
constructed  out  of  prominent  features  of  ^e  move- 
ment, presented  in  some  new  light  by  fresh  asso- 
ciations and  fresh  contrasts.  It  is  sddom  of  any 
great  length,  and  containB  no  conspicuous  modu- 
lation, as  that  would  have  been  held  to  weaken 
the  impression  of  the  principal  key,  which  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  movement  should  be  as  strong 
as  possible.  In  a  few  instances  there  are  codas 
wiuiout  the  latter  half  of  the  movement  having 
been  repeated.  Of  this  there  is  at  least  one  very 
beautiful  instance  in  the  short  God&  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  which  is  con- 
structed out  of  ejaculatory  fragments  of  the  first 
sabjecty  never  touching  its  first  phrase,  but 
passing  like  a  sweet  broken  reminiscence.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  scheme  is  but 
a  rough  outline,  since  to  deal  with  the  subject 
oompletelv  would  necessitate  so  much  detail  as 
to  preclude  aU  possibility  of  clearness. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  influence  of  Mo- 
zart upon  Beethoven  was  paramount  in  his  first 
period;  but  strong  though  the  influence  of  so 
great  a  star  must  mevitaUy  have  been  upon  the 
unfolding  genius,  his  giant  spirit  soon  asserted 
itself;  especially  in  that  which  seems  the  very 
marrow  of  his  works,  and  makes  Form  appear  in 
an  entirely  new  phase,  namely  the  elemeiit  of 
tmiversally  distributed  intensity.  To  him  that  by- 
word 'briUiant  passages'  was  as  hateful  as  'Cant' 
to  Oarlyle.  To  him  bombast  and  gesticulation 
at  a  particular  nx>t  in  a  movement — just  because 
certain  supposed  laws  of  form  point  to  that  spot 
as  requiring  bustle  and  noise — were  impossible. 
If  there  is  excitement  to  be  got  up  at  any  par- 
ticular point  there  must  be  something  real  in 
the  bustle  and  vehemence;  something  intense 
enough  to  justify  it,  or  else  it  will  be  mere 
vanity ;  the  devemess  of  the  fingers  disguising 
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the  emptiness  of  the  soul, — a  fit  accompaniment 
to  'the  clatter  of  dishes  at  a  princelv  table/  as 
Wagner  says,  but  not  Music  Such  is  tibe  vital 
germ  firam  which  spring  the  real  peculiarities 
and  individualities  of  Beethoven's  instrumental 
eompositions.  It  must  now  be  a  Form  of  spirit, 
as  well  as  a  Form  in  the  framework;  it  is  to 
become  internal  as  well  extemaL  The  day  for 
stringing  certain  tunes  together  afW  a  certain 
plan  is  oast,  and  Form  by  itself  ceases  to  be  a 
final  and  absolute  good.  A  musical  movement 
in  Beethoven  becomes  a  continuous  and  complete 
poem ;  or,  as  Mr.  Dannreuther ' says,  'an organism* 
which  is  gradually  unfolded  before  us,  mmed  Inr 
none  of  the  ugly  gaps  of  dead  stuffing  which 
were  part  of  the  'form*  of  his  predecessors. 
Moreover  Form  itself  must  drop  into  the  back- 
ground and  become  a  hidden  presence  rather 
than  an  obvious  and  pressing  feature.  As  a 
basis  Beethoven  accepted  the  forms  of  Mozart, 
and  continued  to  employ  them  as  the  outline  of 
his  scheme.  *  He  retained,'  as  the  same  writer 
has  admirably  said,  'the  triune  symmetrv  of 
exposition,  illustration  and  repetition,*  whicm  as 
fiir  as  we  know  at  present  is  the  most  perfect 
system  arrived  at,  either  theoretically  or  empiri- 
cally ;  but  he  treated  the  details  with  the  inde- 
pendence and  force  of  his  essentially  individual 
nature.  He  absorbed  the  principle  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  became  natural  for  him  to  speak 
after  that  manner ;  and  greatly  as  the  form  varies 
it  is  essentially  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
in  the  Trio  in  £b,  opui  i,  or  the  Quartet  in  F, 
opus  135. 

In  estimating  the  great  difference  between 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  in  their  manner  of  treat- 
ing forma  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mozart, 
as  has  been  before  observe^  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  harmonic  form  was  compara- 
tively new  to  the  world  of  music,  and  to  conform 
to  it  was  in  itself  a  good,  and  to  say  the  merest 
trifles  according  to  its  system  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  hearer.  It  has  been  happily  suggested 
that  Mozart  lived  in  an  era  and  in  iJie  very  at- 
mosphere of  court  etiquette,  and  that  this  shows 
itself  in  the  formality  of  his  worics;  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  but  half  the  cause  of  the 
effect.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
very  basis  of  the  system  was  deinr  definition  of 
tonality ;  that  is  to  say,  the  key  must  be  strongly 
marked  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  movement, 
and  each  section  in  a  difl'erent  key  must  biB  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  use  of  cadences  to  define  the 
whereabouts.  It  is  in  the  veiy  nature  of  things 
that  when  the  system  was  new  the  hearers  of  the 
music  should  be  but  little  apt  at  seiring  quickly 
what  key  was  at  any  given  moment  of  the  highest 
importance ;  and  eqiutlly  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  this  facxjlty  should  have  been  capable  of 
development,  and  that  the  auditors  of  Beethoven's 
later  days  should  have  been  better  able  to  tell 
their  whereabouts  with  much  less  indication  than 
could  the  auditors  of  Mozart.  Hence  there  were 
two  causes  acting  on  the  development  of  form* 
On  the  one  hand,  as  the  system  grew  familiar,  it 
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was  inevitable  that  people  should  lose  much  of 
the  satisfiGtctioii  which  was  derived  from  the  form 
itself  as  such  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  their 
capacity  for  realising  their  whereabouts  at  any 
time  being  developed  by  practice,  gave  more 
scope  to  the  ccunposer  to  unify  his  composition 
by  omitting  those  hard  lines  of  definition  which 
had  been  previously  necessary  to  assist  the  unde- 
veloped music^  faculty  of  the  auditors.  Thus 
Mozart  prepared  the  way  for  Beethoven  in  those 
very  things  which  at  first  sight  seem  most  op- 
posed to  his  practice.  Without  such  education 
the  musical  poems  of  Beethoven  must  have  fiBllen 
upon  deaf  ears. 

Beethoven  then  very  soon  abandoned  the  formal 
definition  of  the  sections  by  cadences*  and  by 
degrees  seems  rather  to  have  aimed  at  obscuring 
the  obviousness  of  the  system  than  at  pointing  it 
out.  The  division  of  the  movements  becomes 
more  subtle,  and  the  sections  pass  into  one  an- 
other without  stopping  ostentatiously  to  indicate 
the  whereabouts ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  he 
soon  breaks  away  from  the  old  recognised 
system,  which  ordained  the  Dominant  or  relative 
major  as  the  only  admissible  key  for  the  com- 
plementary section  of  the  first  part.  Thus  as 
early  as  his  and  and  jrd  Sonatas  the  second 
sections  begin  in  the  Dominant  minor  key,  and 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  £b  (op.  7) 
the  Dominant  is  discarded  in  £ebvour  of  the  key 
of  the  third  below  the  tonic  —  Ab  relative  to 
the  principal  kev  0.  In  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31)  he  begins  his  second 
subject  in  the  key  of  tiie  major  third,  and  that 
major — ^i.  e.  B,  relative  to  G  ;  and  the  same  key 
(r^tively)  is  adopted  in  the  Waldstein  Sonata 
and  the  Leonora  Overture.  The  effect  of  such 
fresh  and  unexpected  transitions  must  have  been 
immense  on  minds  aocustomed  only  to  the  formal 
regularity  of  Mozart.  Moreover  Beethoven  early 
b^^  the  practioe  of  taking  one  principal  key  as 
central  ana  surrounding  it  with  a  posse  of  other 
i/^  keys  both  related  and  remote.  Every  one  is 
feimiliar  with  the  opening  passages  of  the  Wald- 
stein and  Appassionata  Sonatas,  in  both  of  which 
a  new  key  is  introduced  in  less  than  half  a  dozen 
bars,  and  then  passes  back  to  the  principal  key ; 
and  this  practice  is  not  done  in  the  vague  wav  so 
often  met  with  in  Mozart  and  Haydn,  where  their 
excessive  use  of  rapid  transitions  in  the  third  seo 
tion  of  the  movement  has  the  effect  of  men  beat- 
ing about  in  the  dark.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
instances  of  this  in  Beethoven's  early  works  while 
he  wrote  under  the  same  order  of  influences  as 
they  did ;  but  in  his  maturer  works  these  sub- 
sidiary modulations  are  conceived  with  large 
breadth  of  purpose  founded  on  certain  peculian- 
ties  in  the  affinities  of  the  keys  employed,  which 
makes  the  music  that  is  hewrd  in  them  produce 
the  most  varied  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  auditor. 
It  is  most  important  for  a  young  student  to  avoid 
the  hasty  conclusion  firom  insufficient  observation 
that  to  modulate  much  is  to  be  free  anid  bold,  for 
it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Irregular  purposeless 
modulaticoi  is  sheer  weakness  ana  vapidity. 
Strength  is  shown  in  nnt^ing  more  oonspicuoady 
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than  in  the  capacity  to  continue  long  in  ono 
key  without  ceasing  to  be  interesting ;  and  when 
that  is  effected  a  bold  stroke  of  well-defined 
modulation  comes  with  its  proper  fioice.  For 
when  keys  are  rapidly  interlaced  the  force  ni 
their  mutual  contrasts  is  weakened  and  even 
destroyed ;  their  vital  energy  is  frittered  away  to 
gratify  an  unwholesome  taste  for  variety,  and  is 
no  longer  of  any  use  for  steady  action.  In  Bee- 
thoven action  is  always  steady,  and  the  effects  of 
the  changing  keys  come  with  their  full  farce.  A 
new  key  is  sought  because  it  gives  additional 
vitality  to  a  subject  or  episode,  or  throws  a  new 
light  upon  an  idea  from  a  strange  and  unexpected 
quarter,  as  in  the  wonderful  stroke  of  genius  at 
the  outset  of  the  'Appassionata.'  As  other  in- 
stances may  be  quoted  the  first  movemoit  of  the 
Sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  No.  i ;  Scherzo  of  Quartet 
in  F,  op.  59,  No.  I ;  first  movement  of  Quartet  in 
F  minor,  op.  05. 

The  Episode  which  concludes  the  first  pui  of 
the  movement  is  almost  invariably  of  some  im- 
portance in  Beethoven's  works,  very  generally 
he  reproduces  figures  of  his  first  subject,  as  in 
the  r^metheus  and  Leonora  Overtures,  the  first 
movements  of  the  Quartets  in  F  major  (op.  59, 
No.  I)  and  Eb  (op.  137),  the  Symphonies  in  D, 
Eroica,  C  minor,  and  A,  the  Sonata  in  E 
(op.  14),  and  the  last  movement  of  the  Appas- 
sionata. But  more  firequently  he  produces  a 
new  subject,  often  of  quite  equal  importance  and 
beauty  to  either  the  first  or  the  second — to  quote 
but  one  instance  out  of  many  take  the  first 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  14) — and  very 
often  does  so  besides  referring  to  his  first  subject 
The  chief  thing  to  notice  from  this  is  that  the 
Episode  in  question  has  grown  into  important 
dimensions  in  his  hands,  and  is  so  dear,  and  its 
distinction  as  a  separate  section  from  what  pre- 
cedes it  so  marked,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  the  Ooda  of  the  first  part. 

In  the  part  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  features  of  the  subjects,  which  commonly 
commences  the  second  half  of  the  movement, 
Beethoven  is  especially  great.  No  muaictan 
ever  had  such  a  capacity  for  throwing  an  infinite 
variety  of  lights  upon  one  central  idea ;  it  is  no 
^business'  or  pediEmtiy,  but  an  extraocdinary 
genius  for  transforming  rhythms  and  melodies 
so  that  though  they  be  recognised  by  the  hearer 
as  the  same  whidb  he  has  heard  before,  they 
seem  to  tell  a  totally  difierent  story ;  just  as  the 
same  ideas  working  in  the  minds  of  m&a.  of  dif- 
ferent circumstances  or  habits  of  thought  may 
give  them  the  most  opposite  feelings.  As  was 
pointed  out  with  reference  to  Mozart,  no  system 
is  deduoible  from  the  carder  of  this  division  of  the 
movement,  than  which  none  shows  more  Infid- 
libly  the  calibre  of  the  composer.  As  a  rule 
Beethoven  avoids  the  complete  statement  of  any 
of  his  subjects,  but  breaks  them  up  into  their 
constituent  figures,  and  mixes  them  up  in  ne« 
situations,  avoiding  cadences  and  uniformity  of 
groups  of  bars  and  rhythms.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  return  to  the  original  key  is  maned 
in  some  more  refined  wi^than  the  matter-of- 
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fitct  plan  of  baldly  paasiiig  to  its  Bominant» 
pausing,  and  re-oonunencing  operations.  The 
reprise  of  the  first  subject  is  sufficient  indication 
to  the  hearer  as  to  what  part  of  the  movement 
he  has  arrived  at,  and  the  approaches  to  it  re- 
quire to  be  so  £33^  off,  that  it  may  burst  upon 
hiin  with  the  extra  force  of  a  surprise.  Some- 
times a  similar  effect  is  obtained  by  the  totally 
opposite  course  of  raising  expectation  by  hints  of 
what  is  to  come,  and  then  deferring  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  suspended  anticipation  of  the 
mind  may  heighten  tiie  sense  of  pleasure  in  its 
gratification,  as  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
Waldstein  Sonata.  A^ain  the  return  is  not  un- 
frequently  made  the  chmax  of  a  grand  culmina- 
tion of  increasing  force  and  fury,  such  as  that 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Waddstein  Sonata 
(where  the  return  is  pp)  and  the  4th  and  8th 
Symphonies,  a  device  which  is  as  moving  to  the 
hearer  as  either  of  the  former  ones,  and  equally 
intense  and  original. 

In  the  recapitulation  of  his  subjects,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  his  intensity  in  all  thi^s, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  avoid  the  appa- 
rent platitude  of  repeating  them  exactly  as  at  first. 
Sometimes  they  appear  with  new  features,  or  new 
orders  of  modulation,  and  sometimes  altogether 
as  variations  of  the  originals.  As  instances  of 
this  may  be  taJcen  the  recapitulation  of  the  first 
subjects  in  the  first  movements  of  the  Eroica 
Symphony,  D  minor  Sonata  (op.  31,  No.  a),  the 
Waldstein,  the  Appassionata,  and  the  Bb  Sonata, 
op.  106,  the  first  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  Eb, 
op.  127,  and  of  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  slow 
movements  of  the  Violin  Sonata  in  G  minor,  op. 
30,  and  of  the  great  Bb  Sonata  just  named,  all 
which  present  the  various  features  above  enu- 
merated in  great  perfection.  No  system  can  be 
defined  of  the  way  in  which  Beethoven  connects 
his  first  and  second  subject  in  this  part  of  the 
movement,  as  he  particularly  avoids  sameness 
of  procedure  in  such  matters.  As  a  rule  the 
second  subject  is  given  more  simply  than  the 
first;  no  doubt  because  of  its  bemg  generally 
of  less  vital  importance,  and  less  prominent  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  thererore  requiring 
to  be  more  easily  recognisable.  With  regard 
to  the  key  in  which  it  appears,  he  occasionally 
Tariee,  particularly  when  it  has  not  appeared  in 
the  first  part  in  the  orthodox  Dominant  key. 
Thus  in  the  first  movement  of  the  great  Quartet 
in  Bb,  op.  130,  the  second  subject  which  had 
appeared  in  Uie  first  part  in  the  key  of  the  third 
below  (Gb  relative  to  Bb),  appears  in  the  recapi- 
tulation in  the  key  of  the  minor  third  above — Db. 
And  in  the  Sonata  in  G  major,  op.  31,  the  second 
subject,  which  i^ipeared  in  the  key  of  the  major 
third  in  the  first  part,  appears  in  the  reprise  in 
that  of  the  minor  third  below.  These  and  other 
analogous  instances  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the 
statement  and  restatement  of  his  subjects,  when 
they  did  not  follow  the  established  order,  he  held 
the  balance  to  be  between  the  third  above  and 
the  third  below,  major  and  minor.  The  reason 
for  his  not  doing  so  in  the  Bb  Sonata  (op.  106) 
is  no  doubt  bepause  in  the  very  elaborate  repeat 
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of  ihe  first  section  he  had  mi 
from  the  principal  key. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  ^ 
treatment  of  the  Sonata-formsN 
Coda,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  i 
and  individual  of  alL  It  has  I 
out  that  Mozart  confines  himself  chiefly 
after  repetition  of  the  second  half  of ']  ^ 
ments,  and  these  are  sometimes  interesting^ 
forcible;  but  Codaa  added  for  less  obvious  reasons 
are  rare;  and  as  a  rule  both  his  Codas  u»i 
Haydn's  remain  steadily  in  the  principal  key 
of  the  movement,  and  strengthen  the  Cadence 
by  repetition  rather  than  by  leading  the  mind 
away  to  another  key,  and  then  back  again  up  to 
a  fresh  climax  of  key-definition.  That  is  to  say, 
they  added  for  formal  purposes  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  points  of  interest.  Beethoven,  on 
the  other  han((  seemed  to  look  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  movement  as  a  point  where  interest 
should  be  concentrated,  and  some  most  moving 
effects  produced.  It  must  have  seemed  to  him 
a  pure  absurdity  to  end  the  whole  precisely  as 
the  half,  and  to  conclude  with  matter  which  had 
lost  part  of  its  zest  from  having  been  all  heard 
before.  Hence  from  quite  an  early  period  (e.  g. 
slow  movement  of  D  major  Sonata,  op.  10,  No. 
3)  he  began  to  reproduce  his  subjects  in  new  and 
interesting  phases  in  this  part  of  the  movement, 
indulging  in  free  and  fordble  modulation,  which 
seems  even  firom  the  point  of  pure  form  to  endow 
the  final  Cadence  with  firedi  force  when  the  ori- 
ginal key  is  regained.  The  form  of  the  Coda  is 
evidently  quite  independent.  He  either  com- 
mences it  from  an  interrupted  Cadence  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  section,  or  passes  on  from  the 
final  chord  without  stopping — m  the  latter  case 
generally  with  decisive  modulation.  In  other 
cases  he  does  not  conclude  the  preceding  section, 
but  as  it  were  grafts  the  Coda  on  to  the  old 
stock,  from  which  it  springs  with  wonderful  and 
altogether  renewed  vigour.  As  conspicuous  in- 
stances may  be  quoted  the  Coda  of  the  Sonata  in 
Eb,  Op.  81a,  ('lies  Adieux,  T Absence,  et  le  Re- 
tour,')  which  is  qmte  the  culminating  point  of 
interest  in  the  movement;  the  vehement  and 
impetuous  0)da  of  the  last  movement  of  the  Ap- 
passionata  Sonata,  which  introduces  quite  a  new 
feature,  and  the  Coda  to  the  last  movement  of 
the  Waldstein  Sonata.  The  two  climacteric  Codas 
of  all,  however,  are  those  to  the  first  movements 
of  the  Eroica  and  the  9th  Symphony,  which  are 
sublime.  Tlie  former  chiefly  by  reason  of  its 
outset,  for  there  is  hardly  anytiiing  more  amazing 
in  music  than  the  drop  m>m  the  piano  Tonic  £b 
which  concludes  the  preceding  section,  to  a  forte 
Db,  and  then  to  the  chord  of  C  major  fortimmo. 
But  the  whole  Coda  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
9th  Symphony  is  a  perpetual  climax  and  a  type 
of  £ieethoven*s  grandest  conceptions,  full  of 
varied  modulation,  and  constant  representation 
of  the  features  of  the  subjects  in  various  new 
lights,  and  ending  with  a  surging,  giant-striding 
specimen  of  'Tonic  and  Dominant,'  by  way  of 
enforcing  the  key,  which  is  quite  without  rival 
in  the  whole  domain  of  mxudo. 
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There  oati  be  no  object  In  foUowing  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  ayst^  of  Form  fi^ther  than 
Beethoven,  for  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
anything  farther  to  trace.  His  works  present 
it  in  its  greatest  variety  and  on  fche  grandest 
scale ;  and  his  BucoesBors,  great  as  many  of  them 
have  been,  have  not  even  approached  him,  fiur 
less  added  to  his  final  oolmination.  The  main 
tendency  observable  in  later  instrmnental  works 
is  to  develop  still  further  the  system  above  dis- 
cussed of  taking  one  kej  as  central  in  a  group 
comprising  many  subeidiaiy  transitions.  Schu- 
mann's works  present  remarkable  instances  of 
this ;  Mendelssohn  adopts  the  same  practice,  but 
with  more  moderation;  Brahms  again  is  ex- 
tremely free  in  the  same  direction ;  as  mav  be 
observed,  for  instance^  in  the  first  section  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  pianoforte  Quartet,  op,  25, 
which  is  nominally  in  G  minooE.  This  is  ap- 
parently a  recognition  of  the  hypothesis  above 
proposed,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  more 
and  more  educated  to  recognise  the  principal  key 
in  a  chain  of  transitions  which  to  the  audiences 
of  Mozart's  day  would  have  been  quite  unin> 
telUgible. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Hondo -form  as  found  in  the  works  of 
Haydn  and  Mosart,  in  which  it  was  frequently 
affected  by  the  more  important  and  interesting 
First-movement-form.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
its  combination  with  that  form  does  not  ofiiar 
much  difficulty.  For  that  alternation  of  subject 
and  episode  which  is  the  ver^  basis  of  the  Bcoido 
opens  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  second  sub- 
ject in  the  complementary-  key  as  the  fittest 
antithesis  to  the  first  statement  of  the  principal 
subject ;  and  the  main  point  of  distinction  of  Uie 
Boudo-form  from  the  First-movement-form  pure 
and  simple,  is  that  the  first  subject  reappears 
after  the  second  in  the  original  key,  instead  of 
bringing  the  first  half  of  the  movement  to  a  con- 
clusion in  the  oomplementaiy  key.  After  this 
deviation  the  form  again  follows  the  system  of 
the  first  movement;  for — ^as  we  have  already 
sufficiently  pointed  out — ^no  fitter  place  is  found 
to  develop  Uie  figures  and  features  of  the  subjects 
and  to  modulate  freely.  In  the  simpler  system 
of  the  Bondo  this  again  takes  the  place  of  an 
episode ;  in  both  systems  the  first  subject  would 
here  recur,  and  nothing  could  more  fitly  follow  it 
than  the  recapitulation  of  that  subject  which 
occupied  the  place  of  the  first  episode.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Bondo  of  the  Wald- 
stein  Sonata,  Beethoven  has  in  this  place  repro- 
duced the  subject  which  opens  the  first  episode, 
though  the  movement  is  not  oast  on  the  system 
of  a  first  movement.  Finally,  the  subject  may 
reappear  yet  again  in  the  original  key  without 
deviating  strongly  from  that  system ;  so  that,  as 
just  mentioned,  Uie  only  marked  point  of  devia- 
tion is  the  return  to  the  principal  key  after  the 
appearance  of  the  second  subject.  This  complete 
adaptation  is  more  commonly  abbreviated  by 
replacing  the  '  Development '  by  a  short  episode 
(as  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  %  op.  90) ;  and 
even  farther  (as  in  the  Finale  of  Mozart's  Quar- 
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let  in  Eh,  Ko.  4),  by  passing  inmiedlately  horn 
the  second  subject  to  the  recapitulation  of  both 
subjects  in  the  principal  kev,  and  ending  with  one 
further  final  quotation  of  the  real  Bondo-subject. 
This  latter  in  point  of  hct  is  to  be  explained 
rather  as  a  simple  method  of  eetablishmg  the 
balance  of  keys  by  giving  an  episode  in  a  com- 
plementary key,  than  as  based  on  any  preooa- 
ceived  notion  of  amalgamation  with  tiie  First- 
movement-form. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
Bondos  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  the  frequent 
ri^dity  of  the  subject.  Jt  is  common  to  meet 
with  a  complete  dance -tune  divided  into  two 
halves,  ewch  repeated  after  the  accepted  system* 
and  closing  formally  in  the  princijMd  key.  So 
that  it  is  in  fi^ct  a  complete  piece  in  itself  and 
stands  out  as  markedly  as  &>uperin's  subjects 
do  with  fermatag  over  the  concluding  chords. 
In  these  cases  the  tune  is  not  given  in  eastenjo 
at  each  repetition,  but  is  generally  fined  and 
rounded  off  so  as  not  to  affect  the  continuity  of 
the  movement  so  conspicuously  as  in  its  first 
statement. 

The   angularity  and  obviousness  of  outline 
which  often  mark  the  Bondo  form  in  works 
prior  to  Beethoven,  were  to  a  certain  extent 
alleviated  by  the  use  of  ingenious  playful  treat- 
ment of  the  figures  of  ^  chief  subject  by 
way  of  episode ;  but  nevertheless  the  formality 
remains,  and  marks  the  Bondo  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  not  to  be 
revived  in  their  psrticular  manner  in  the  present 
day  without  perpetrating  an  artistic  anachronism. 
Beethoven's  treatment  of  the  Bondo  offers  great 
differences,  but  they  are  chiefly  in  point  of  senti- 
ment, and  difficult  to  define.    Prior  to  his  day 
there  had  evidentiy  been  a  persistent  traditioii 
that  final  Bondos  were  bound  to  be  gay,  jaunty, 
lights  or  even  flippant.    With  Beethoven  such  « 
dogma  was  impossible ;  and  he  therefore  took  the 
line  of  developing  the  opportunities  it  ofiered, 
either  for  humorous  purposes,  in  the  persistent 
repetition  of  a  quahit  phrake  (Sonata  in  D, 
op.  10,  No.  3),  or  in  the  natural  and  desirable 
recurrence  of  a  melody  of  ffreat  beauty  (So- 
nata in  £,  op.  90,  and  Waldstein).     In  every 
case  the  system  is  taken  out  of  the  domain  of 
mere  observance  of  formula,  and  its  baas  vital- 
ised afresh  by  making  it  the  vehicle  of  thoughts 
which  can  appear  in  such   an   coder  without 
losing  their  true  siffnificance.     In  point  of  &ct 
the  Bondo  form  is  eUstic  enough  notwithstanding 
its  simplicity,  and  if  the  above  sketdi  has  not 
suffidentiy  indicated  that  fact^  the  study  of  tiie 
movements  mentioned^  and  those  in  Beethoven's 
£b  and  G  Gonoertos  and  Bb  Trio,  will  lead  to 
the  perception  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  to 
the  ccHnposer  better  than  any  attempt  at  reduoiq; 
the  various  features  to  a  formula. 

The  Minuet  and  Trio  survive  as  pure  and  un- 
developed examples  of  the  original  souroe  of  the 
laiger  movements,  in  inunedL^  contact  with 
their  wonderfully  transformed  descendants.  They 
offer  no  systematic  difference  whatever  from  tb« 
dances  in  the  Suites  which  preceded  the  perfect«d      J 
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Sonftta.  The  main  points  of  form  in  the  two  toe 
simiUr.  The  first  naif  of  each  generally  esta- 
blishes some  sort  of  balance  between  the  principal 
key  and  its  oomplementaiy  key,  and  is  then  re- 
peated* The  second  half  begins  with  »  passage 
in  which  harmonic  roots  vary  on  a  more  extended 
scale  than  they  do  in  the  first  hal^  proceeding  not 
nnfirequently,  if  the  dance  be  on  a  large  scale,  as 
far  as  transient  modulations ;  and  the  last  and 
clenching  section  is  a  repetition  of  scnne  notable 
featore  of  the  first  part.  Short  as  the  form  is,  it 
atdmits  of  a  great  amount  of  variety,  and  it  is  one 
of  Haydn's  triumphs  to  have  endowed  his  innu- 
merable specimens  wil^  ever^changing  freshness. 
The  alternation  of  Minuet  and  l>io  (which  are 
in  &ct  two  minuets)  is  obviously  in  itself  an 
element  of  Form,  and  derives  some  force  firom 
the  contrast  of  the  keys  in  which  the  two  are 
written,  as  well  as  from  the  contrast  of  their 
styles.  In  Haydn*s  early  Quartets — in  which  he 
still  closely  f(£owed  the  order  of  the  Suites — 
the  two  are  frequently  in  the  same  key,  or  in 
major  and  minor  of  ihe  same  key ;  but  in  his 
later  works  he  takes  advantage  of  contrasts  of 
key  and  puts  his  Trio  in  the  Subdominant,  or 
even  in  the  third  below,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  G, 
op.  77.  The  system  of  alternating  dances  after 
this  manner,  probably  with  a  view  to  formal  com- 
pleteneaB,  is  evidently  of  old  standing,  being 
tomid  even  in  Lully's  works,  and  later*  as  will 
be  m<»e  generally  remembered  by  musicians,  in 
Cluck's  Iphigenie  in  Aulis,  and  in  Handel's 
Overture  to  Samson.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  respect 
that  we  can  still  trace  the  relation  of  the  Minuet 
and  Trio  to  the  modem  Scherzo,  which  is  its 
legitimate  successor,  though  in  other  respects  it 
has  not  only  changed  its  characteristic  rhythms 
and  time,  but  even  its  style  and  form. 

The  Sdierzo  is  in  fact  the  most  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  movements  of  a  modem  instru- 
mental work,  being  characterised  rather  by  its 
sportive  and  playful  style  than  by  any  fixed  and 
systematic  distribution  of  subjects  and  keys. 
Occanonally  it  falls  into  the  same  order  of  dis- 
tribution as  a  first  movement,  but  there  is  no 
necessitjr  whatever  that  it  should  do  so,  and  its 
whole  character, — happiest  when  based  upon  the 
incessant  repetition  m  varying  Uffhts  uid  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  figure, — is 
headlong  abandon  rather  than  the  premeditated 
design  of  the  serious  First  movement.  Beethoven 
was  the  real  creator  of  the  modem  Scherzo,  for 
all  that  a  fe^  examples  exist  prior  to  him ;  for 
these  are  essentially  in  unsophisticated  dance 
form,  and  belong  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
but  Beethoven's  infinitely  various  Scherd  are  all 
marked  by  a  certain  intimate  quality  of  style, 
which  has  hoem  the  real  starting-point  of  his 
saocessors,  rather  than  any  definite  formal  basis. 
Mendelssdm  created  quite  a  new  order  of  Scherd 
of  a  light,  happy,  fairylike  character,  in  which  his 
bright  genial  nature  spontaneously  expressed 
itself.  Sut  to  him  the  like  remark  applies,  for 
they  are  essentially  characterised  rather  by  spirit 
than  form.  Schumann  was  fond  of  putting  two 
Tripe  in  his  Scherzf;   as  in  two  of  his  Sym- 
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phonies,  and  in  the  very  popular  ^anoforte 
Quintet  in  £b.  This  was  prefigured  in  Beethoven 
by  the  repetition  of  the  Trio  in  the  Symphonies 
in  A  and  Bb. 

The  form  of  the  Slow  movement  in  Sonatas 
and  Symphonies  is  deddedly  variable.  It  is 
most  commonly  based  on  the  same  mtem  as 
a  first  movement,  but  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  go  throu^^  the  whole  series 
of  sections  in  the  uow  tempo,  it  is  common  to 
abbreviate  it  in  some  way,  as  by  omitting  the 
portion  usually  devoted  to  '  devel(^ment '  and 
modulation,  and  passing  by  a  short  link  only 
frt)m  the  presentation  of  &e  subjects  to  their 
recapitulation — as  in  the  slow  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  in  Bb,  op.  106,  and  that  of 
Mozart's  Quartet  in  Bb,  No.  3.  There  are  a  few 
instances  of  Slow  movement  in  Hondo  form — as 
in  Mozart's  Sonatas  in  0  minor,  G  major  (i  778), 
and  D  (1777);  Beethoven's  Sonata  pathetique^ 
and  that  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  1) — and  several  in  the 
form  of  a  set  of  Variations.  Another  happy  ) 
form  of  this  movement  is  a  species  of  aria  or  ' 
melody,  oast  in  the  old  Bonao  tann,  like  the 
example  of  Lully  quoted  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.  Of  this  the  beautiful  Oavatina 
in  Beethoven's  Bb  Quartet  (op.  130)  is  a  veiy 
fine  example^,  its  form  being  simply  a  section 
oonsiBting  of  the  aria  or  melody  continuously 
developed,  followed  by  a  section  consisting  of 
impassioned  redtative,  and  concluding  witii  a 
return  to  the  original  section  somewhat  abbre- 
viated. This  form  resolves  itself  practiciJly  into  I 
the  same  formal  basis  as  the  Minuet  and  Irio  or  1 
Scherzo,  though  so  different  in  character;  for  it 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  repetition  of  a 
long  complete  section  with  a  contrasting  section 
in  the  middle.  And  the  same  simple  basis  will 
be  found  to  predominate  very  largely  in  Music,* 
even  in  such  widely  difierent  claisses  as  modem 
Nocturnes,  like  those  of  Field  and  Ghopin,  and 
Arias  of  the  time  of  Handel,  of  which  his  '  Waft 
her.  Angels '  is  a  very  dear  example. 

The  idea  of  Variations  was  very  early  arrived  h 
at  by  musicians ;  for  Dr.  Bumey  points  out  that 
in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  perfect 
rage  for  this  kind  of  music,  which  consiBted  'in 
multiplying  notes,  and  diBguising  the  melody  of 
an  easy,  and,  generally,  wdU-known  air,  by  every 
means  that  a  spacca  nota,  or  note-splitter,  saw 
possible.'  This  primitive  kind  of  variation  was 
still  a  form  of  some  sort,  and  is  based  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  ground  basses,  such  as 
are  found  in  Purcell's  *IHdo  and  iEneas,'  and 
were  very  popular  in  those  days;  and  of  such 
forms  again  as  Bach's  Passacagliay  or  Ghopin's 
Berceuse  in  Db,  or  even  the  wonderful  continuous 
recitative  on  a  constant  repetition  of  a  short 
rhythmic  figure  in  the  bass,  in  Bach's  Italiaa 
Goncerto.  In  all  these  cases  the  principle  is 
that  of  constant  and  continuous  repetition  as  a 
basis  for  superimposed  varieW.  Into  Variations 
as  Variations  the  question  of  Toim  does  not  enter, 

1  nk  fotm  ti  often  c«ll«l  the  LMh-farm,  %  term  orictnatod  by  Dn 
Umn;  bat  bdng  etouly  a  ndaioaMr  It  bM  not  been  Adopted  by  the 
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or  at  least  only  in  suoh  a  spe(^  wikj  Haai  its 
consideration  must  be  left  to  that  particular  head. 
But  as  a  form  in  itself  it  has  been  employed 
largely  and  to  a  degree  of  great  importance  by 
all  the  greatest  masters  in  the  department 
of  Instrumental  Music;  as  by  Handel,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
and  Brahms.  In  most  cases  sets  of  Variations 
are  not  continuous,  but  each  Variation  in  detached 
from  its  fellow,  making  a  series  of  little  move- 
ments like  the  Theme,  each  in  the  same  key. 
But  this  is  not  invariable ;  for  on  the  one  hand, 
Beethoven  produced  a  vety  remarkable  set  of 
Variations  on  a  Theme  in  F  (op.  34),  in  which 
the  key  changes  for  each  variation ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  sre  many  examples  of  Variations 
which  are  continuous,  that  is,  run  into  one 
another  consecutively,  without  pause,  as  in  the 
last  movement  of  Beethoven^s  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
op.  Ill,  and  (on  a  smaller  scale)  the  slow  move- 
ment of  Haydn*s  Quartet  in  B  minor,  op.  64. 
It  is  very  common  for  sets  of  Variations  to  have 
a  grand  Coda, — frequently  an  independent  move- 
ment, such  as  a  Fugue  or  free  Fantasia  based 
upon  some  conspicuous  figure  of  the  Theme ;  as 
in  Beethoven's  Prometheus  Variations,  op,  35, 
and  Schumann's  Etudes  Symphoniques.  There 
can  be  no  possible  reason  for  tying  down  com- 
posers by  any  rigid  dogmas  as  to  key  or  order 
of  succession  in  the  construction  of  a  work  in 
the  form  of  Variations.  Change  of  key  is  emi- 
nently desirable,  for  the  succession  of  a  number 
of  short  clauses  of  any  sort  with  a  cadence  to 
each,  runs  sufficient  risk  of  monotony  without 
the  additional  incubus  of  unvarying  tonality. 
Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  resist  ihe  conclusion, 
based  on  the  development  of  the  great  variations 
in  the  finale  of  BeeUioven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  iii, 
those  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  14),  and  those  on  an 
original  theme  in  F  (op.  34),  that  the  occasional 
introduction  of  an  episode  or  continuation  be- 
tween two  variations  is  perfectly  legitimate,  pro- 
vided it  be  clearly  connected  with  the  series  by 
its  figures.  For  if  the  basis  of  form  which 
underlies  the  Variations  as  a  complete  whole 
be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
system  of  incessant  repetition,  when  thoroughly 
established,  would  ratner  gain  than  lose  by  a 
slight  deviation,  more  especially  if  that  which 
follows  the  deviation  is  a  clearer  and  more  ob- 
vious version  of  the  theme  than  has  appeared  in 
the  variations  immediately  preceding  it. 

It  will  be  best  to  refer  the  consideration  of 
the  general  construction  of  Symphonic^  Over- 
tures, Concertos,  Sonatas,  etc.,  to  their  respective 
heads,  merely  pointing  out  here  such  thmgs  as 
really  belong  to  the  general  question. 

The  practice  of  prefacing  the  whole  by  an 
Introduction  probably  originated  in  a  few  pre- 
liminary chords  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence, as  is  typified  in  the  single /or^e  chord  which 
opens  Haydn's  Quartet  in  £b  (No.  33  in  Traut- 
wein).  Many  examples  of  more  extensive  and 
purely  musical  introductions  are  to  be  found  in 
Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works,  and  these  not 
nnfrequently  contain  a  tune  or  figure  <^  some 
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importance;  but  they  seldom  have  any  doser 
connection  with  the  movement  that  fcdlows  than 
that  of  being  introductory,  and  whenever  there 
is  any  modulation  it  is  confined  within  very 
small  limits,  generally  to  a  simple  alternation 
of  Tonic  and  Dominant.  Beethoven  has  occa- 
sionally made  very  importaitt  use  of  the  intro- 
duction, employing  fi^  modulation  in  some 
instances,  and  producing  very  beautiful  tunes  in 
it,  as  in  the  S^phony  in  A.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  m  his  use  of  it  is  his  practice  of 
incorporating  it  with  the  succeeding  movement ; 
either  by  the  use  of  a  craispicuous  figrure  taken  from 
it  as  a  motto  or  central  idea,  as  in  the  Sonata  in 
£b,  op.  8ia;  or  by  interrupting  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  movement  to  reintroduce  firag- 
ments  of  it,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  op.  130; 
or  by  making  it  altogether  part  of  the  movement, 
as  in  the  9th  Symphony,  where  it  has  an  imme- 
diate and  very  remarkable  connection  with  the 
first  subject. 

The  order  of  suooession,  and  the  relation  of 
the  keys  of  the  different  movements  of  which 
each  complete  work  is  composed,  passed  through 
various  stages  of  change  similar  to  those  which 
characterised  the  development  of  the  fonn  of  the 
several  movements,  and  arrived  at  a  certain 
consistency  of  principle  in  Mozart's  time ;  but 
contrast  of  style  and  time  is  and  has  been,  since 
the  early  Suites,  the  guiding  principle  in  their 
distribution.  In  the  Suites  and  early  examplef 
of  instrumental  music,  such  as  some  of  Haydns 
early  Quartets,  all  the  movements  were  in  the 
same  key.  Later  it  became  customary  to  cast  at  1 
least  one  movement  in  another  key,  the  key  of 
the  Subdominant  predominating.  No  rigid  rule 
can  be  given,  except  that  the  key  of  the  Domi- 
nant of  the  principal  key  seems  undesirable, 
except  in  works  in  which  that  key  is  minor; 
and  the  use  of  very  extraneous  keys  should  be 
avoided.  In  Sonatas  prior  to  Beethovoi  tiie 
interest  generally  seems  to  centre  in  the  earlier 
movements,  passing  to  the  lighter  refection  at 
the  conclusion.  Beethoven  changed  this,  in 
view  of  making  the  whole  of  uniform  interest 
and  equal  and  coherent  importance.  Prior  to 
him  the  movements  were  merely  a  succession  of 
detached  pieces,  hitched  together  chiefly  with 
consideration  of  their  mutual  contrasts  muier  the 
name  of  Sonata  or  Symphony — such  as  is  typified 
even  in  Weber's  Ab  Sonata,  of  which  the  two 
last  movements  were  written  full  two  years 
before  the  two  first,  and  in  the  similar  history 
of  some  of  Mozart's  works.  With  Beethoven 
what  was  a  whole  in  name  must  be  also  a  wlu^ 
in  fact.  The  movements  might  be  chapters,  and 
distinct  from  one  another,  but  still  consecutive 
chapters,  and  in  the  same  stoiy.  Helmholts 
points  out  the  scientific  aspect  of  a  connection  of 
this  kind  in  the  Sonata  in  £,  op.  90,  of  whidi  be 
says,  'The  first  movement  is  an  example  of  the 
peculiar  depression  caused  by  r^eated  '* Doric** 
cadences,  whence  the  second  (major)  movement 
acquires  a  still  softer  expression.'  In  some  cases 
Beethoven  connected  the  movements  by  such 
subtle  devices  as  making  disguised  veniQiiB  of 
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sn  identical  fignre  reappear  in  the  different 
movements,  as  in  the  Sonatas  in  Bb,  op.  io6, 
and  in  Ab,  op.  109,  and  the  Quartet  in  Bb. 
Saoh  a  device  as  this  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  Mozart,  who  connects  the  Minuet  and  Trio  of 
the  Quintet  in  G  minor,  by  making  a  little 
fi^pire  which  appears  at  the  final  cadence  of  the 
Minuet  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  Trio — the 
Minuet  ending 
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and  the  Trio  beginning 


In  a  little  Symphony  of  Haydn^s  in  B  major 
part  of  the  Minuet  reappears  in  the  Finale ;  and  Uie 
same  thing  is  done  by  JBeethoven  in  the  G  minor 
Symphony.    In  his  Sonata  called  'Les  Adieux, 
V  Absence,  et  le  Retour'  (which  is  an  instance  of 
programme  music),  the  last  two  movements,  slow 
and  fast,  pass  into  one  another;  as  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Sonata  Appassionata.    In  his  Quartet 
in  Cf  minor  all  the  movements  are  oontinuous. 
The  same  device  is  adopted  by  Mendelssohn  in 
his  Scotch  Symphony  and  Goncertos,  by  Schumann 
in  the  D  minor  Symphony — the  title  of  which 
expressly  states  the  hct — and  by  Liszt  in  Con- 
certos.   Schumann  also  in  his  Symphonies  in  G 
and  D  minor  connects  his  movements  by  the 
Tecorrence  of  figures  or  phrases.         [G.H.H.P.] 
FORMES,   Kabl,  bass   singer,  son   of  the 
sexton  at  Muhlheim  on  the  Rhine,  bom  Aug. 
7,  1 810.     What  musical  instruction  he  had  he 
seems  to  have  obtained  in  the  church  choir ;  but 
he  first  attracted  attention  at  the  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cathedral  fund  at  Cologne  in  1841. 
So  obvious  was  his  talent  that  he  was  urged  to 
go  on  the  stage,  and  made  his  dihut  at  Cologne 
as  Sarastro  in  the  Zauberfldte,  Jan.  6,  4a,  with 
the  most  marked  success,  ending  in  an  engage- 
ment for  three  years.    His  next  appearance  was 
at  Vienna.     In  184^  he  came  to  Xiondon,  and 
sang  first  at  Druiy  Lane  in  a  German  company 
as  Sarastro  on  May  30.    He  made  his  appearance 
on  the  Italian  stage  at  Govent  Garden,  March 
16,  1850,  as  Caspar  in  *  D  Franco  Ardero'  (Der 
Fieisohtttz).    At  the  Philharmonic  he  sang  first 
on  the  following  Monday,  March  18.    From  that 
time  for  some  years  he  was  a  regfular  visitor  to 
London,  and  filled  the  parts  of  Bertram,  Marcel, 
Rocoo,   Leporello,  Beltramo,  etc     In  1857  he 
went  to  America,  since  which  he  has  led  a  wan- 
dering life  here  and  there. 

For  volume,  compass,  and  quality,  his  voice 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  heard. 
He  had  a  handsome  presence  and  excellent  dis- 
positions for  the  stage,  and  with  self-restraint 
and  industry  might  have  taken  an  almost  unique 
position. 

His  brother  Thieodorb,  16  years  his  junior, 
bom  June  34,  1836,  the  possessor  of  a  splendid 
tenor  voice  and  ereat  intelligence,  made  his  cUbui 
at  Ofen  in  184^  and  from  57  to  64  was  one  of 


the  most  noted  opera  singers  of  Germany.  He 
too  has  been  in  America,  and  is  now  sinfipng 
seoond-rate  parts  at  small  German  theatres.  [G.j 

FORNASARI,  Luoiako,  a  bass  singer,  who 
made  his  appearance  about  1838  on  second  and 
third-rate  stages  in  Italy.  In  1831  he  was  sing- 
ing at  Milan ;  the  next  three  years  he  passed  at 
New  York.  He  sang  at  the  Havana  in  1 835,  and 
in  1856  in  Mexico.  Retunmuf  to  Europe  he  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  Lisbon  in  1840,  and 
remained  there  two  years.  After  this  he  made 
a  tour  in  his  native  country,  singing  with  success 
at  Rome,  Modena,  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Trieste. 
In  1843  (F^tis  is  wrong  in  fixing  it  in  1845)  For- 
nasari  appeared  in  L<mdon.  F^tis  says  he  had 
a  good  voice  and  sang  with  method.  Mr.  Chorley 
writes,  *The  new  baritone — as  substitute  for 
Tamburini — ^was  a  tall  flashing  man: — ^he  pos- 
sessed a  very  handsome  face,  a  sufBcient  voice, 
though  its  quality  was  not  pleasant — and  pre- 
tension enough  and  to  spare.  He  sang  with  bad 
method  and  confidence.  He  continued  to  sing 
in  London  imtil  1846,  after  which  he  did  not 
again  appear.  [J.M.] 

FORSTER  &  ANDREWS  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Hull  as  organ-builders  since  1843. 
Amongst  many  instruments  from  their  factory 
may  be  quoted  the  organs  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall, 
Dundee;  St.  Mary's,  Leicester;  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull ;  and  the  '  City  Temple '  Congregational 
Chapel,  London.  [V.deP.] 

FORSTER,  WiLUAM,  eminent  instrument 
maker,  bom  May  4,  1739,  at  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland, was  son  of  WilUam,  and  grandson  of 
John  Forster,  makers  of  spinning  wheels  and 
violins.  He  was  taught  both  trades  by  his 
fkther,  and  also  leamM  to  play  on  the  violin. 
He  came  to  London  in  1759  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Presoott  Street,  Goodman^s  Fields,  and 
for  a  time  endured  much  privation  from  inability 
to  obtain  suitable  employment.  Ultimately  he 
was  engaged  by  a  music  seller  on  Tower  Hill 
named  Beck,  and  the  violins  made  by  him  being 
much  approved  and  quickly  sold,  he  started  in 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Duke*s  Court, 
St.  Martinis  Lane,' whence  he  shortly  removed 
into  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  speedily  attained 
great  reputation.  Forster  afterwards  added  to 
his  business  that  of  a  music  seller  and  publisher, 
and  in  that  capacity  in  1781  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Haydn  for  the  purchase  and 
publication  in  England  of  that  master*s  com- 
positions, and  between  that  date  and  1 787  pub- 
lished 83  symphonies,  34  quartets,  34  solos,  duets 
and  triosi,  and  the  'Passione,'  or  'Seven  Last 
Words.'  About  1785  he  removed  into  the  Strand 
(No.  348),  where  the  business  was  carried  on  until 
the  pulling  down  of  Exeter  *Clumge.  In  1 795  he 
issued  a  copper  medal  or  token,  halfpenny  size, 
bearing — Obverse,  'Wm.  Forster,  Violin,  Tenor 
and  Violoncello  Maker,  No.  348,  Strand,  London.* 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  in  the  field.  Heverse, 
The  melody  of  '  G^  save  the  King '  in  musical 
notation  in  the  key  of  G.  A  crown  in  the  field, 
above  it  'God  save  the  king,'  beneath  iti*  1795/ 
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William  Fonter  died  at  the  houBe  of  bis  son,  aa, 
York  St.,  WeBtminster,  Dec  14,  1808.  rW.H.H  ] 

FoBSTEB,  William,  (No.  a),  son  of  the  above- 
menticmed,  and  generally  known  as  'Eoyal* 
Forster,  from  his  title  'Music  Seller  to  the 
Prince  of  Wides  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.' 
Bom  1764,  died  1834.  Like  his  feither,  he  made 
large  numbers  of  instruments,  which  once  enjoyed 
a  lugh  reputation.  By  making  the  bellies  of  their 
instruments  thin,  and  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  blocks  and  linings,  the  Forsters  obtained, 
while  the  instrument  was  still  new,  a  strong  and 
penetrating  tone,  which  found  high  &vour  with 
Lindley  and  his  schooL  Being  well  made  and 
finished,  and  covered  with  excellent  yamish, 
their  instruments  have  much  that  commends 
them  to  the  eye.  The  Forsters  copied  both 
Stalner  and  AmatL  'Boyal*  Forster  had  two 
sons :  William  Fobstbb  (No.  3),  the  eldest, 
devoted  himself  to  other  pursuits,  and  made 
but  few  instruments;  but  the  second,  Simon 
Akdbew  FoBSTEB,  carried  on  the  business,  first 
in  Frith  Street,  afterwards  in  Macclesfield  Street, 
Soho.  Simon  Andrew  Forster  made  instruments 
of  high  model  and  no  great  merit.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  (jointly  with  W.  Sandys, 
F.  S.  A.)  of  'The  History  of  the  Violin  and  other 
Instruments  pdayed  wim  the  Bow/  1864.  He 
died  Feb.  2,  1870.  [E.J.P.] 

FOBTE,  loud :  an  Italian  word,  usually  ab- 
breviated into  /.  A  lesser  degree  of  loudness  is 
expressed  by  f^— mezzo/or^ ;  a  greater  one  by 
pin  f  and  /,  and  the  sreatest  of  all  by  Jff— 
fortissimo,  as  in  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony 
(FiniJe),  8th  ditto  (ist  movement),  Overture, 
op.  115  (at  end),  Lecmore,  No.  2  (8vo  score,  pp. 
40,  76),  or  at  the  grand  climax  near  the  close  of 
the  Finale  of  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  at  the 
end  of  the  extraordinary  lonff  crescendo,  ffff 
has  been  occasionally  used  by  later  composers,  as 
in  the  Overture  to  *  Charlotte  Corday,'  by  Benoit. 

Fortepiano — afterwards  changed  to  Piano- 
forte— was  the  natural  Italian  name  for  the  new 
instrument  which  could  ffive  both  loud  and  soft 
sounds,  instead  of  loud  oiJy,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  harpsichord. 

fp,  is  a  characteristic  sign  in  Beethoven,  and 
one  which  he  often  uses;  it  denotes  a  sudden 
forte  and  an  equally  sudden  piano.  He  will 
require  it  in  the  space  of  a  single  crotchet  or  even 
quaver,  as  in  the  Overture  to  Leonore,  No.  a 
(iSvo  score,  pp.  31,  43,  Bi—fpp)*  Again,  he 
was  very  fond  of  a  fbrte  passage  succeeded 
suddenly,  without  any  diminuendo,  by  a  p,  as 
in  bars  04  to  66  of  the  Alle^  of  the  same  woric, 
where  the  sudden  p  on  the  F|  is  miraculous ;  or 
in  the  reprise  of  the  subject  after  the  trumpet 
fanfares,  where  if  the  p  is  not  observed  the  flute 
solo  is  overwhelmed.  In  a  fine  performance  of 
his  works  half  the  battle  lies  in  the  exact  observ- 
ance of  these  nuances.  No  one  marked  them  before 
him,  and  no  one  has  excelled  them  since.       [G.] 

FORTI,  Anton,  distinguished  baritone  singer, 
bom  at  Vienna  June  8,  1790.  He  made  his 
d^but  at  Presbuig  with  so  much  success  that 

wards  the  end  of  1 807  Prince  Esterhazy^ngaged 
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him  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  tenor  Wild 
for  his  celebrated  band.  Forti  soon  forfeited  the 
fiftvour  of  the  Prince,  who  suddenly  enrolled  him 
as  a  soldier,  and  only  released  him  at  the  in- 
tercession of  several  of  the  nobility.  He  next 
appeared  (June  29,  181 1)  at  the  Theatre  *an 
der  Wien'  as  Don  Juan,  a  part  for  which  his 
very  sonorous  voice,  commanding  presence,  and 
elevated  refined  style  of  acting  eminently  fitted 
him.  In  April  1813  he  was  engsged  at  the 
court  theatre,  and  speedily  became  a  &vourite. 
Besides  Don  Juan  he  n>ecially  excelled  in  Figaro 
(Mozart  and  Bossini),  Telasco  ^Ferdinand  Coriex), 
etc.,  and  in  French  dialogue-operas.  He  sang 
Pizarro  at  the  revival  of  'FideUo'  in  1814;  and 
Lysiart  at  the  first  performance  of  '  Euryanthe* 
(1823).  When  Count  Grallenbeig  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  court  theatre  in  1829  Forti 
was  pensioned,  and  made  starring  tours  to 
Prague,  Hambui^,  and  Berlin,  where  he  also 
took  a  short  engagement,  (hi  his  return  to 
Vienna  his  voice  had  lost  its  charm,  and  his 
increasing  corpulence  spoiled  his  acting.  He 
retired  fioally  from  the  stage  after  winning  the 
first  prize  at  one  of  the  puluic  lotteries,  and  died 
July  16.1859.  [C.F.P.] 

FOBZA  DEL  DESTINO,  LA.  Tragic  Opera 
by  Verdi,  libretto  by  Piave ;  in  4  acts.  Produced 
at  St.  Petersburg  30  Oct.  (11  Nov.)  1862,  and  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June  22, 1867. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.  The  connection 
of  Handel  with  thischaritable  institution  (founded 
by  Captain  Coram  in  1739)  forms  a  pleasant 
episode  in  the  compoeer*s  life  in  England,  and 
gives  a  signal  illustration  of  his  b^evolenoe. 
Following  the  example  of  the  masters  of  the 
sister  art  of  Painting,  who  organised  an  exhi- 
bition on  its  behalf,  and  of  Hogarth  and  others 
^ho  presented  paintings  for  its  decoration,  Handel 
on  May  4,  1749,  attended  a  committee  at  the 
Hospital,  and  offered  a  performance  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  finiwhing 
the  chapel.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  records 
that '  Saturday  27th  [May]  the  Prmce  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  with  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
quality  and  distinction,  were  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Founming  Hospital  to  hear  several  pieces  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  composed  by  Greoige 
Frederick  Handel,  Esq.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foundati<m :  ist,  the  music  of  the  late  Fire  Works 
and  the  anthem  on  the  Peace ;  2nd,  select  pieces 
firom  the  oratorio  of  Solomon  relating  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  Temple ;  and  3rd,  several  pieces 
composed  for  the  occasion,  the  words  taken  firom 
Scripture,  applicable  to  the  charity  and  its  be&e- 
factors.  There  waa  no  collection,  but  the  tickets 
were  at  half-a-guinea,  and  the  audience  above  a 
thousand.'  For  this  act  Handel  was  at  <»oe 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  eovemors  and  guardians 
of  the  Hospital,  and  during  every  subsequent 
year,  while  his  health  permitted,  he  directed 
the  performance  of  the  Messiah  in  the  diapel, 
which  yielded  to  the  charity  a  net  result  of 
£7000  m  all.  The  governors,  under  a  misappre- 
hemdon,  imagined  that  hc^  intended  to  pivsont 
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iiiem  with  the  oopyiight  of  the  oratorio,  and 
prepared  a  petition  to  parliament  praying  that  a 
bin  might  be  passed  to  secure  to  them  the 
right  in  perpetuity ;  but  Handel  indignantly  re- 
pudiated any  such  intention,  and  the  petition 
never  reached  the  House.  On  the  completion  of 
the  chapel  Handel  presented  it  with  an  organ, 
which  ne  opened  on  May  i,  1750,  when  the 
attoidance  was  so  large  that  he  was  compelled 
to  repeat  the  performance.  The  composer  by  his 
will  bequeathed  '  a  fair  copy  of  the  score  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  Mess&h'  to  the  Hospital, 
and  on  his  death  a  dirge  and  funeral  were  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  on  Ma^  a6, 1759,  under  the 
direction  of  his  amanuensis,  John  Christopher 
Smith,  who,  with  his  full  concurrence,  had  been 
appointed  tiie  first  organist.  In  July  1 774  Dr. 
Bumey  proposed  to  the  governors  a  scheme  for 
forming  a  PubHo  Music  School  at  the  Hospital 
for  the  training  of  the  children ;  but  strong  op- 
position was  raised  to  it,  and  it  was  never  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  chapel  services  are  still  note- 
worthy for  tiieir  music,  in  which  the  professional 
ohoir  is  assisted  by  the  children,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Willing,  the  oiganist.  (1878.)  [O.M.] 

FOURNEAUX,  Napoleon,  bom  May  ai, 
1808,  at  L^ard  (Ardennes),  originally  a  watch- 
maker, improved  the  Accordion,  ia.  1830  he 
settled  in  Paris ;  in  36  bought  Chameroy*s  organ* 
factory,  and  introduced  great  improvements  in 
the  manu&cture  of  all  lied  instruments  blown 
by  wind.  At  the  exhibition  of  1844  he  received 
a  silver  medal  for  his  'orgues  expressives.'  He 
originated  the  idea  of  the  percussion  action  in 
hannomums.  He  died  at  Aubanton  (Aisne), 
July  19,  1846.  [M.C.C.] 

FOURNIER,  Pubrb  Simon,  engraver  and 
type-founder,  bcnm  in  Paris  Sept.  15,  171a,  died 
there  Oct.  8,  1768.  He  greatly  improved  the 
engraving  of  music  in  France,  which  up  to  his 
day  was  still  effected  by  punches  on  the  model 
of  those  cut  by  Hautin  in  1535.  He  replaced 
the  lozenge-shaped  notes  by  round  ones,  and 
made  mudo  altogether  easier  to  read,  although 
his  notes  were  s&ll  thin  and  poor  compared  to 
those  of  later  times.  He  published  '  Essai  d*un 
nouveau  caract^  de  fonte  pour  Timpression  de 
la  musique,  etc.*  (Paris  1756),  and  a  'Traits 
historique  et  critique  sur  Torigine  et  les  progr^ 
des  caract^res  de  fonte  pour  Timpreesion  de  la 
musique*  (Paris  1 765),  which,  though  incomplete 
and  occasionally  moorrect,  contains  interesting 
information  on  music  printing  in  France.  Gia- 
como  FaLooni  of  Venice  seems  to  have  attained 
a  similar  result  almost  simultaneously  with 
Foumier.  Falconi  published  at  Venice  m  1765 
*  Manifesto  d'uno  nuova  impreea  di  stampare  la 
musica,  etc.*;  and  Paolucoi's  'Arte  pratica  di 
oontrapunto'  (1765)  was  printed  in  the  new 
characters.  [M.C.C.] 

FOUBTH  is  an  interval  comprising  two  whole 
tones  and  a  semitone.  It  is  call^l  a  fourth 
because  .four  notes  are  passed  through  in  going 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
Ibr  which  reaacm  the  Gxeeks  called  it  0Mt  rcaaa- 
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p&v — ^Diatessaron.  The  ratio  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  its  limiting  sounds  is  3  :  4.  It  is  in 
hct  a  perfect  consonance,  though  regarded  as  a 
discord  in  the  old  Diatonic  style.        [C.H.H.P.] 

FRA  DI  AVOLO,  OU  L*HOTELLERIB  DE 
TERB  ACINE.  Op^ra  comique  in  3  acts ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Cfp^ra  comique  Jan.  38,  1830;  in  London — ^in 
English,  adapted  by  Bophino  Lacy — at  Drury 
Lane,  Nov.  3,  1831 ;  in  Italian,  at  the  Lyceum 
by  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera  July  4-1 1, 1857. 

FBANZL,  Ferdinand,  eminent  violinist  and 
composer,  bom  in  1770  at  Schwetzingen  in  the 
Palatinate.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  £E^her, 
Ignaz  Franzl,  and  performed,  when  only  seven 
years  of  age,  a  concerto  at  a  court-concert  in 
Mannheim,  where  he  entered  the  band  of  the 
Elector  in  178a.  From  1785  he  began  to  travel 
with  his  £»ther.  During  a  proloi^^  stay  at 
Strassburg  he  studied  composition  under  Bichter 
and  Pleyel,  and  later  under  Padre  Mattel  at 
Bologfna.  He  appears  to  have  been  less  successful 
at  Paris  than  at  Bome,  Naples,  and  Palermo. 
Returned  to  Mannheim  in  179a,  he  took  C. 
Cannabich*s  place  as  leader  of  tiie  band,  but  in 
i8oa  again  started  for  a  tour  to  Bussia.  At 
this  period  Franzl  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  living  violin-players, 
and  his  compositions  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
Spohr  heard  him  in  i8oa  at  St.  Petersbuiv,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  o(  him: — 'Franzl 
was  at  that  time  the  foremost  of  violin-playeni 
St.  Petersburg.      He  still  follows  the   old 
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method  of  holding  the  violin  on  the  right  side 
of  the  tail-piece,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  play 
with  his  head  bent  down.  [Violin.T  He  also 
lifts  the  right  arm  very  high,  and  has  a  bad 
habit  of  raising  his  eyebrows  whenever  he  plays . 
something  expreasive.  His  execution  is  neat  and  i 
dear.  £1  the  slow  movements  he  performs  a 
great  many  runs,  shakes,  and  cadenzas,  with  rare 
precision  and  distinctness;  but  as  soon  as  he 
plays  forte  his  tone  is  rough  and  impleasant, 
owing  to  his  drawing  the  bow  too  slowly  and  too 
close  to  the  bridge,  and  pressing  it  too  much  on 
the  string.  Quick  passages  he  executes  with 
good  intonation  and  very  deariy,  but  invariably 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  and  consequently 
without  light  and  shade.*  On  a  later  occasion 
Spohr  comments  less  &vourably  on  him,  and 
describes  both  his  style  and  his  compositions  as 
old-fashioned ;  but  this  only  shows  that  Franzl 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  made  in 
violin-playing  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and 
beginnmg  of  the  present  century,  and  could  not 
stand  comparison  with  the  gfreat  masters  of  the 
Paris  school,  still  less  with  Spohr  himself. 

In  1806  Franzl  returned  to  Munich,  and  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  opera.  He  did  not 
however  give  up  travelling,  and  played  at  various 
times  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig. 
In  i8a3  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
He  then  retired  to  Geneva,  but  finally  settled 
at  Mannheim,  and  died  there  in  1833.  Franzl 
was  a  fertile  composer.  He  published  8  con- 
oertoe  and  4  ooncertinoB  for  ^e  violin^  i  conoer- 
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tante  and  3  duoe  for  3  violins,  9  quartets  for 
strings,  3  trios  for  2  violins  and  bass,  several 
overtures,  a  symphony,  and  a  number  of  songs. 
He  also  wrote  operas,  which  were  performed 
with  much  success  at  Munich  and  elsewhere. 
All  these  works  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
correct  style,  but,  being  without  higher  artistic 
vidue,  are  now  entirely  forgotten.  [P.  D.] 

FBAMEBY,  Nioolas  j^tienitb,  author  and 
musician,  bom  March  25,  1745  ;  when  quite 
young  was  appointed  'Surintenduit  de  la  mu- 
sique'  to  the  Comte  d*Artois.  He  wrote  both 
words  and  music  of  'La  Sord^  par  hasard' 
{^7^i)f  <^  comic  opera,  and  of  'M^^,*  a  prize 
Hbretto,  which  was  to  have  been  set  by  Sacdiini, 
had  not  his  death  intervened.  It  was  never  per- 
formed. Framery  was  a  skilful  adapter  of  French 
words  to  Italian  operas.  As  an  author  he  pub- 
lished— ^A  criticism  on  Gluck  in  the  '  Mercure ' 
for  Sept.  1 776 ;  '  Le  Musioien  pratique  *  (Paris 
1 786),  a  poor  translation  of  Azopardi  s  '  H  Mu- 
sioo  prattico,'  rearranged  by  Cnoron  in  1824; 
articles  on  Haydn,  Delia-Maria^  etc. ;  besidee 
editing  from  1 771  to  78  the  'Journal  de  Musique,' 
founded  by  Mathon-de-la-Cour  in  1764;  the 
'Calendrier  musical,*  1788-9,  a  continuation  of 
Mathon-de-laCour*B 'Almanach  musical'  (1775); 
and  taking  part  with  Ginguen^  and  Feytou  in 
the  musi(^  dictionary  of  '  I'Encyclop^die  m^ 
thodique,*  afterwards  completed  by  Momignv; 
and  in  l^e  '  Dictionnaire  dee  beaux-arts'  of  the 
Acaddmie.  He  was  a  Correspondant  of  the  In- 
stitut.  After  copyrights  had  been  recognised  by 
law  Framery  establidied  an  agency  for  enforcing 
the  rights  of  authors  throughout  France.  He 
died  in  Paris  Nov.  26, 18 10,  leaving  MS.  notices 
of  Gavini^  and  various  other  musicians.  [M.C.C.] 

FRANGESINA,  LA,  Elisabeth  Dupabo, 
DETTA,  a  French  singer,  who  sang  for  some  years 
in  Italy,  where  she  acquired  her  sobriquet.  In 
the  autumn  of  1736  she  came  to  London,  and 
'had  the  honour  to  sing  (with  Merighi  and 
Chimenti)  before  her  majesty,  the  duke,  the 
princesses,  at  Kensington,  and  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception;  after  which  the  Francetina 
performed  several  dances  to  the  entire  satisfisu^on 
of  the  court.'  (London  Daily  Post,  Nov.  18.) 
The  aocomplishment  of  dancing,  however,  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  kept  up.  Her  name  as 
a  public  singer  is  not  found  until  Jan.  7,  1 738, 
when  she  played  Glotilda  in  Handel's  'Fara- 
mondo'  on  its  first  representation,  the  first  part 
ever  written  for  her  by  the  great  Grerman.  She 
seems  to  have  had  an  easy,  warbling,  style  of 
execution,  which  Bumey  calls  'lark-like,'  and 
pleased  both  composer  and  public  LaFrancesina 
appeared  again  in  Pescetti  s  'Gonquista  del  Velio 
d  Oro *  and  in  Handel's  ' Serse'  that  same  year ; 
and  in  1739  she  took  part  in  'Ads,'  'Saul,' 
'Israel,'  and  'Dryden's  Ode.'  In  1740  she  re- 
appeared in  'L*AUegro,*  and  in  'Imeneo'  by  the 
same  composer ;  the  latter  *  advertised  for  Nov. 
2g,  but  deferred  for  near  a  fortnight,  on  account 
of  the  indisposition  of  Francesina.'  (Bumey.) 
On  January  10,  1741,  she  sang  in  Handel's  last 
opera '  Deidamia^'  in  which,  according  to  Bumey, 
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'Nascondi  Vnngnol,  which  finishes  the  first  act 
is  a  li^ht,  airy,  pleasing  movement^  suited  to 
the  active  throat  of  the  Francesina.'  In  1744 
and  45  she  took  part  in  Handel's  'Joseph/ 
' Belshazzar,*  and  'Hercules';  she  had  quitted 
the  stage,  'but  constantly  attached  henelf  to 
Handel,  and  was  first  woman  in  his  oratorios  for 
many  years.'  (Bumey.)  She  enjoys  the  doubtfnl 
honour  of  having  sung  the  four  Italian  songs 
which  Handel  was  compelled  to  'intermix*  in 
'Israel  in  Egypt'  in  1739,  to  cany  it  over  a 
third  performance.  In  1737  her  portrait  waa 
engraved  by  J.  Faber  in  mezzotint  from  a  paint- 
ing by  George  Knapton.  It  is  a  half-length,  and 
represents  a  pleasant,  intelligent  woman;  she 
holds  a  book,  on  a  page  of  which  are  the  words, 
'Ua  sei  amabile  speranza,'  the  beginning,  pro- 
bably, of  one  of  her  favourite  songs.  [J.  M.*] 

FRANCHOMME,  August,  'bom  at  LiUe 
April  10,  1808,  learned  the  radiments  of  the 
Gello  firom  a  player  named  Mas,  entered  the  Paris 
Gonservatoire  in  March  1 825,  at  once  attracted  the 
notice  of  Levasseur  and  NorbUn  the  ProfessorB, 
and  in  his  first  year  took  the  first  prize  for  his 
instrument.  He  then  joined  the  orcnestra  of  the 
Ambigu-condque,  in  27  that  of  the  Opera,  and  in 
a  8  fixed  himself  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens.  In 
conjunction  with  Alard  and  Oh.  Halle  he  formed 
an  annual  series  of  classical  quartets,  which  held 
the  highest  rank.  Franohomme  was  in  Paris  at 
the  time  of  Mendelssohn's  visit,  in  the  winter 
of  31 »  and  is  mentioned  by  Hiller  (Mendelssohiiy 
19)  as  one  of  the  artists  who  most  wannly 
appreciated  him.  They  were  just  of  an  age,  and 
knowing  Mendelssohn's  predilection  for  the  cello 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  they  often 
'made  music'  together.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  Chopin,  and  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed 
his  last  sufferings  and  received  his  latest  words. 
Franchomme  luis  travelled  very  little,  and  a 
visit  to  England  in  1856,  when  he  played  at  the 
Musical  Union,  appears  to  be  almost  his  only 
journey.  He  has  been  Professor  at  the  Gon- 
servatoire since  Jan.  i,  1846.  Franchomme's 
is  remarkable  for  a  command  over 
inical  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  very  pure 
intonation,  and  a  beautifrd  and  expressive  sing- 
ing  tone.  He  is  the  possessor  of  the  cello  of 
Duport,  said  to  be  the  finest  Stradivarius  in. 
existence,  for  which  he  gave  £1000.  His 
compositions  consist  chiefly  of  potpourris  and 
variations,  with  one  concerto.  He  has  also 
published  with  Ghopin  a  Duo  on  airs  frt>m  'Eoberi 
le  Diable,'  another  with  Bertini,  and  a  third 
with  our  own  Osborne.  His  Adagios  are  much 
esteemed.  [G.] 

FBANGISGELLO,  a  great  violoncellist  of  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  but  of  whom  neither 
the  date  nor  place  of  biith  or  death  are  known, 
and  who  in  fact  would  have  left  no  trace  of  his 
existence  but  for  the  fitct  that  he  was  heard  by 
Quantz,  Benda,  and  Gteniiniani.  He  seems  to 
have  first  appeared  in  Home  shortly  after  the 
death  of  (^relli  (1 713).  He  was  at  Naples  in 
1735  ;  Quantz  heard  him  there,  and  Genuniani, 
there  or  in  Kome,  was  witness  to  the  rapturs 
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witli  which  the  great  Aleuandro  Scarlatd  ao- 
oompanied  him  on  the  harpsichord.  In  1 730  he 
was  at  Vienna)  where  F.  Benda,  then  a  young 
xnajiy  was  so  struck  by  his  style  as  to  say  that  it 
influenced  him  for  ever  after.  He  is  heard  of 
afterwards  at  Genoa,  where  he  may  have  died 
about  1750,  but  nothing  is  known.  [G.] 

FBANOCETJR,  FRAN901S,  viol'inist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Paris  in  1698.  He  entered  the 
band  (^  the  Opera  in  1710,  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  king's  private  band,  and  for 
■ome  time,  conjointly  with  K^bel,  manager  of 
the  Opera.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1787.  He 
published  two  sets  of  sonatas,  which,  according 
to  Wasielewsky,  show  considerable  progress  in 
form  and  in  treatment  of  the  instrument,  when 
compared  with  similar  works  by  R^bel  and  other 
Vrencb.  composers  of  the  period.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  as  a  peculiarity  of  his,  that  he  occa- 
sionally employs  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  fin^board  for  taking  the  bass  note  of  a 
ehord— a  proceeding  hardly  in  accordance  with 
legitimate  treatment.  He  also  composed  a  num- 
ber of  operas  conjointly  with  B^bel,  which  how- 
ever do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  period. 

His  son,  L0UI8  JoesPH,  an  eminent  violinist 
and  clever  conductor,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 7 -(8, 
.  and  died  in  1804.  He  was  first  leader  and  after- 
wards ccmduotor  and  manager  of  the  Opera  and  of 
the  royal  band,  and  composed  a  number  of  operas. 
He  also  published  a  treatise  on  instrumentation, 
which  F^tis  considers  a  meritorious  work.  [P.D.] 
FBANK,  Mblghiob,  prolific  composer  of 
church  music  and  Lieder,  bom«  according  to 
Weizler's  '  lieder-Historie,'  at  Zittau  on  the 
borders  of  Saxony  and  Silesia,  lived  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1600,  and  was  CapellmeiBter  to  the  Duke 
of  Ooburg  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June  1,  1639. 
Gerber  gives  in  his  '  Lexicon  *  a  list  of  44  works 
by  him,  now  become  very  scarce.  He  did  much 
to  improve  the  instrumental  accompaniment  of 
songs,  a  point  to  which  little  attention  was  paid 
before  his  day.  Doring  ('  Choralkunde,'  p.  84) 
ffiyee  a  list  of  13  of  his  Choralee  which  survived 
him,  among  wUch  'Jerusalem  du  hochgebauta 
8tadt*  and ' Wenn  ioh  in  Todeendthen  bin*  are  still 
sung.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  the  words 
of  several  hymnai, '  0  Jeeu  wie  ist  deine  Gestalt,' 
'  Der  Brantigam  wird  bald  rufen,'  etc       [F.G.] 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAxnr,  bom  1706  at  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.,  died  at  Philadelphia  1790,  claims 
mention  here  for  his  connection  wiUi  the  Har- 
monica»  or  musical  glasses,  which  he  invented 
or  so  far  improved  as  to  make  the  instrument 
practically  available.  I^Habmonioa.]  The  in- 
vention is  described  by  lum  in  a  letter  to  Beccaria 
dated  London,  July  13,  1763,  and  printed  in 
Sparks's  edition  of  his  works  (vi.  245).  That 
Franklin  had  considerable  mu^cal  fiuulty  is 
evident  from  his  letters  on  Scotch  music  and  on 
the  defecto  of  modem  music  (vi.  263, 369),  which 
are  also  f uU  of  his  happy  mother- wit.    [M.  C.  C] 

FRANZ,  Kabl,  player  on  the  French  hom 
(Waldhom)  and  the  Baryton ;  bom  in  1738 
at  Langenbielau  in  Silesia.    His  first  post  was 
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under  the  Archbishop  of  Olmfits  in  1758:  his 
next  under  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  at  Eisen- 
stadt,  where  he  remained  from  1763  to  the  end 
of  76.  His  adoption  of  so  difficult  an  instrument 
as  the  baryton  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  Prince  himself  played  it,  and  that  Haydn 
composed  much  for  it  for  his  use.  At  any  rate 
Franz  played  it  very  finely,  and  on  leaving  the 
Eisenstadt  band  made  several  tours,  in  which 
his  performance  on  it  excited  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Like  Abel  with  the  gamba,  Franz  was 
accustomed  to  call  the  baryton  Uie  king  of 
instruments.  In  1787  we  find  him  established 
in  Munich  as  '  Kunmermusikus,*  and  he  died 
there  in  1803.  That  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  Haydn  is  proved  by  a  cantata  for  voice  and 
baryton,  composed  by  that  master  for  him,  and 
which  he  performed  on  his  tours,  singing  and 
accompanying  himself.  The  cantata  was  written 
k  propos  to  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great» 
and  begins  '  £r  ist  nicht  mehr  1  Ton*  trauemd, 
Baryton  r  [C.F.P.] 

FRANZ,  Robert,  bom  June  38,  1815,  at 
Halle,  Handers  birthplace,  is  the  most  important 
living  rei»eeentative  of  the  German  Lied.  His 
reputation  has  been  of  tardy  growth,  and  has 
apparently  not  yet  reached  ita  height.  It  can 
however  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  diasent  from. 
anv  competent  judge,  that  his  beet  songs 
will  stand  their  ground  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann,  to  which  they  are 
closely  related.  Over  and  above  their  uniform 
and  elaborate  perfection  of  workmanship,  in 
i  which  it  is  difficult  to  equal  and  impossible  to 
surpass  them,  they  have  a  pecoliar  physiofipaomy 
and  subtle  charm  of  their  own  that  is  sure  to 
endear  them  to  singers  and  players  able  to  deal 
with  them  at  aU.  It  is  tme  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  'caviare  to  the  general,*  and  are 
likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time,  and  that '  the 
general,*  as  Franz  has  found  to  his  cost,  indudet 
the  majority  of  professed  vocaliste  and  pianists. 

Nearer  akin  to  the  waim  but  contemplative 
enthusiasm  of  Schumann  than  to  the  passionate 
n)ontaneity  of  Schubert,  Franz's  songs  are  any- 
uing  but  cold,  nor  do  they  in  any  case  smdl 
of  the  lamp;  they  are  reticent  rather  than  out* 
spdLen,  timid  n&er  than  bold,  pathetic  with- 
out conscious  pathos,  elo(}uent  without  studied 
rhetoric;  always  trae,  giving  more  than  they 
seem  to  give,  saying  more  than  they  seem  to  say ; 
frequently  naXf  yet  fiir  from  trivial,  here  and 
there  profound,  rarely  ecstatic  orvolnptuoya.  not 
once  perverse  or  dry  or  commonplace.  All  forms 
and  phases  of  lyrical  speech,  as  lar  as  the  German 
language,  pecuuarly  rich  in  songs,  has  been  able 
to  fiimuh  the  groundwork — from  Luther*s  sturdy 
hymns  to  the  love-ditties  of  Heine,  from,  the 
primitive  weal  and  woe  of  huntsman  and  soldier, 
the  simple  somids  of  forest  and  field,  to  the 
classic  finish  and  spring-like  grace  of  Goethe 
and  the  nocturnal  melancholy  of  Lenau — Robert 
Franz  has  set  and  sung.  Without  touching  the 
highest  heavens  or  deepest  depths,  he  has  illus- 
trated with  his  music  the  entire  world  of  German 
lyrical  poetry. 
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If  Schubert  at  his  best  giysps  a  poem  with  the 
intense  grip  of  a  dramatist,  and  nngs  as  though 
he  struck  up  from  the  centre  of  some  dramatic 
situation ;  if  Schumann  declaims  his  verse  like  a 
perfect  reader,  or  illuminates  it  as  an  imaginative 
draughtsman  might  grace  the  margin  of^nm 
precious  book,  or  dreams  over  it  as  a  tender  ana 
profound  musician  is  prone  to  dream  over  some 
inexpressible  sentiment, — Franz  pursues  a  path 
of  his  own ;  he  trarulcUes  the  poem  into  music, 
that  is  to  say,  he  depicts  in  musical  outlines  the 
exact  emotional  state  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  sprung ;  and  contrives  to  reproduce  closely, 
with  photc^raphio  truth,  the  very  essence  of  the 
poem,  following  strictly  hi  the  wake  of  the  poet*s 
form  and  diction.  Franz  never  repeats  a  word 
or  a  line,  never  garbles  the  sense  of  a  sentence, 
never  muddles  a  phrase  or  mars  any  rhythmical 
emphasis.  Without  Schubert's  dramatic  passion, 
or  Schumann's  concentrated  heat  or  ecstatic 
sentiment,  with  fkt  less  specifically  musical  in- 
vention— melodic,  harmomc,  or  rhythmic — than 
Schubert,  or  even  than  Schumann,  Franz  im- 
presses one  nevertheless  as  a  rare  master — a 
marked  individuality,  complete  and  perfect  in* 
its  way. 

The  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  Halle, 
Bobert  Franz  had  £Eur  opportunities  of  getting  a 
goed  schooling,  and  might  have  gone  through  the 
regular  university  curriculum  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  strong  musical  predilections.  He  hnd  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  music  on  the  sly,  and  it  was 
only  after  years  of  delay  and  much  against  the 
grain  that  his  parents  could  be  brought  to  see 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  musician.  As  a 
lad  he  had  contrived  to  play  the  pianoforte  and 
organ  enough  to  be  able  to  act  as  acoompanyist 
in  the  choral  works  of  Handel,  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  In  1835  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
parents  to  make  a  trial  of  his  musical  gifts  as 
pupil  of  Schneider  at  Dessau.  There  he  continued 
for  two  years,  plajring,  studying  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  and  maldng  ambitious  attempts  at 
composition,  all  of  wUch  he  aftenvards  de- 
ftroyed. 

On  his  return  to  Halle  as  the  black  sheep  of 
the  fstmily,  with  whom  his  mother  alone  had 
any  sympathy,  Franz  vegetated  in  a  dreary 
manner  for  some  six  years,  unable  to  get  any 
sort  of  musical  employment,  yet  obstinat^y  unfit 
for  anything  ebe.  But  he  made  good  use  of  his 
time,  studying  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 
In  1843  he  published  his  first  set  of  twelve 
songs,  which  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of 
Schumann  (Nene  Zeitschrift,  July  31),  whose 
frankly  expressed  admiration  was  soon  shared 
by  Mendelssohn,  Gade,  Idszt,  and  other  eminent 
masters.  At  length  the  authorities  at  Halle 
thought  fit  to  appoint  Franz  organist  at  the 
XJlrichskirdie,  ana  conductor  of  the  *  Sing-acade- 
mie';  and  in  due  course  of  time  he  obtained 
the  titles  of  'Koniglicher  Musikdirector '  and 
doctor  of  music,  which  latter  title  was  offered  by 
the  University  of  Halle,  on  his  lecturing  to  its 
students  on  musical  subjects.  Unfortunately  as 
early  as  1841   his  sense  of  hearing  began  to 
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decline,  his  troubles  were  aggravated  by  serious 
nervous  disorders  in  1853,  and  bec^une  so  grave 
that  in  1868  he  had  to  relinquish  his  employ- 
ments, and  give  up  writing  altogether.  The 
distressing  pecuniary  difficulties  which  arose  in 
consequence  were,  however,  effectually  overcome 
by  the  eenerous  exertions  of  Idszt^  Joadiim, 
fran  Hdene  Magnus,  and  others,  who  in  1872 
got  up  concerts  for  Franz'tf  benefit^  and  realised 
a  sum  of  £5000. 

^  In  his  latter  years  Franz  has  devoted  much 
time  to  editing  and  arranging  the  works  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  by  furnishing  proper  polyphonie 
accompaniments  in  cases  where  the  composer's 
intentions  are  only  indicated  by  a  figured  bass, 
rewriting  the  part  sketched  Ibr  the  organ  for  a 
group  of  wind  instruments,  so  as  to  fisKdlitate 
performance  in  concert  rooms,  supplying  proper 
substitutes  for  parts  written  for  obsolete  instou- 
ments,  etc.  Detailed  critical  essays  upon  and 
about  Robert  Franz's  songs  and  arrangements, 
have  been  published  by  Sanm,  Schaffar,  Ambros, 
Hueffer  and  Idszt,  of  which  the  first  and  last  are 
the  most  important. 

Franz's  own  contributions  to  the  literatm^e  of 
music  are  : — '  Mittheilungen  Uber  J.  S.  Bach's 
Magnificat'  (Halle  1863);   and  'Offener  Brief 
an  Eduaid  Hanalick  fib^  Bearbeitungen  alterer 
Tonwerke,iiamentlich  Bach'scher  and  Handel's- 
cher  Vocalmusik'    (Leipzig  1871).     His  com- 
positions and  arrangements  consist  of  257  songs 
for  a  single  voioe  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
in  45  sets;   a  Kyrie,  Ik  capella^  for  four-part 
chorus  and  sdo  voices;    the  117th  Psalm,  k 
capella,  for  double  choir  in  8  parts,  and  a  liturgy 
for  the  evangelical  service ;  6  chorales ;  fbui«part 
songs  for  mixed  voices,  and  6  ditto  for  xnale 
chorus.     His  arrangements  are  as  follows : — 
Of  Sebastian  Bach---*the  Passion  aooording  to 
St.  Matthew ;  Magnificat  in  D ;  Trauerode ;  10 
cantatas ;  6  duets  and  numerous  arias.    Of  Han* 
del — ^the  Jubilate ;  L' Allegro  il  Penseroso  ed  il 
Moderate;    24  operatic   arias   and   la  duets; 
Astorga's  Stabat  Mater;   and  Durante*s  Mag- 
nificat.   Of  Mendelssohn — a  Hebrew  melody  f& 
pianoand  violin ;  6twoandfour-part80ngsarranged 
for  one  voice  with  piano ;  Mozart's  quintets  in  C 
minorand  major,and  Schubert's  quartet  in  D  minor, 
transcribed  for  piano  k  4  mains.  (1878.)   [E.D.] 
FRASCHINI,  Gaetano,  was  bom  at  Pavia 
in  1815.     Originally  intended  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  soon  found  himself  possessed  of  a 
most  powerful  tenor  voice,  and  devoted  himsdf 
to  its  cultivation.    Having  received  some  in- 
struction from  a  master  named  Moretd,  he  ftade 
his  first  attempt  (1837)  in  the  cathedbral  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  immediately  engaged  to  nng 
the  second  tenor  r61e  in   'BeUsario'  at  Pavia, 
and  Rodrigo  in  *  Otello'  at  the  fiur  at  Bergama 
In  1840  he  sang  at  Milan ;  and  from  thence  went 
to  Naples,  wheita  he  remained   several  years 
attached  to  the  Opera.    F^tis  heard  him  thoe  in 
1841,  and  admired  his  voice,  and  the  bold  style 
in  which  he  attacked  the  most  difficult  notes; 
nine  years  later  he  heard  him  again  at  Bergamo^ 
and  found  to  his  surprise  not  only  that  hit 
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ener^  and  purity  of  tone  were  undiminished, 
in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  music  which  he 
had  been  executing  during  that  period,  but 
that  he  had  learned  to  sing  better  than  before. 
Fraechini  yisited  Bologna,  Venice,  Turin,  Padua, 
Vioenza,  London,  and  Vienna;  and  sang  fre- 
quently at  the  later  place  down  to  185  a  with 
constant  success.  In  1S47  he  made  his  cUbut 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  *  Though  originally 
gifted  with  greater  vocal  power'  thi^  another 
singer,  says  Mr.  Chorley,  *  Signer  Fraschini  was 
less  fortunate ....  The  new-comer,  naturallv 
anxious  to  recommend  himself  by  the  arts  which 
had  delighted  his  own  people,  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  violent  in  proportion  as  the  "sen* 
•atdon  '*  failed  to  be  excited.  But  he  "  piled  up 
the  agony,"  forte  on  forte,  in  vain.'  Continued 
to  appear  tHl  a  recent  <date,  and  now  (1878) 
lives  at  Pavia,  where  the  theatre  is  called  after 
him,  Teatro  Fraschim.  [J.  M.] 

FBASI,  GiULiA,  appeared  in  London  in  1743 
wiUi  Galli,  and  renudned  in  public  &vour  for 
many  years.  '  She  was  young  and  interesting  in 
person,  with  a  sweet,  dear  voice  and  a  smooth 
and  chaste  style  of  singing,  whio6,  though  cold 
and  unimpassioned,  pleased  natural  ears  and 
escaped  the  censure  of  critics  *  (Bumey).  She 
toc4c  part  that  year  in  the  revival  of  Handel's 
'  Alessandro,*  and  in  the  first  performance  of 
Galuppi's  '  Enrico.'  Her  instructor  was  a  musi- 
cian named  Brivio ;  but  she  doubtless  owed  much 
more  of  the  formation  of  her  taste  and  style  to 
Handel  and  his  dngen,  than  to  her  first  master. 
In  1 746  she  was  still  in  an  inferior  position,  but 
in  4B  played  a  more  important  part  in  the 
pasticcio  'Ludo  Yen),*  in  operas  by  Hasae,  and 
in  the  comic  operas  instituted  by  Croza.  Frasi, 
however,  now  entered  on  a  career  which  will 
do  more  to  render  her  memoiy  lasting  than  any 
small  successes  she  ever  achieved  in  opera.  In 
1749  she  sang  in  Handel's  Oratorios  for  the 
first  time,  ta£ng  part  in  *Solom(m*  and  'Sue- 
anna*;  die  sang  in  'Theodora'  in  1750,  in 
'  J^htha*  in  52,  in  'Joshua'  at  Oxford  in  56, 
and  in  tl^e  'Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth'  in  57> 
^e  did  not,  meanwhile,  sever  her  connection 
-with  the  stage,  but  appeared  in  1750  in  Ciampi's 
*Adriano  in  Sirsa'  and  Pergoled's  'Serva  Pa- 
drona.'  In  1755  Fran  was  called  upon,  in 
consequence  of  tiie  indispodtion  of  Mingotti,  to 
perform  her  part  in  Jomelli's  'Andromaca,'  as 
she  had  been  twice  in  '  Rlccimero,'  the  preceding 
season.  Smith's  '  Fairies  *  in  this  year  owed  its 
snccess  prindpaUv  to  Guadagni  and  Frad.  At 
her  house  Dr.  Bumey  at  that  time  'attended 
her  as  her  master.'  In  1758  she  appeared  in 
'Isdpile'  by  G.  Oocchi.  She  sang  sSbo  in  the 
jOiW  at  both  the  Swan  and  Castle  concerts. 

Dr.  Biumey  relates  that '  when  Frad  told  him 
[Handd],  that  she  should  study  hard,  and  was 
groing  to  learn  Thorough-Base,  in  order  to  ac- 
company herself:  Handel,  who  well  knew  how 
little  this  pleasing  singer  was  addicted  to  impli- 
cation and  diligence,  said,  '  Oh— vaat  may  we 
not  expect  1'  There  is  a  portrait  of  Frad,  in 
znezzotint  (folio),  in  which  she  is  turned  to  the 
(c.) 
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lefty  singing  from  a  sheet  of  mudc  hdd  in  both 
hands,  on  which  is  engraved  a  song  beginning 
with  the  words  'Yoi  amante  che  vedete.'  It  has 
neither  name  nor  date,  and  is  very  rare.  [^.  M.] 

FRATESANTI,  Sionoba,  thenameof  adngear 
who  performed  the  part  of  Oito,  formerly  sung 
by  Boschi  or  Montagnana,  both  basses,  in  Han- 
dd's  '  Alessandro,'  revived  in  1743.  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  her.  [J.  M.  j 

FREDERIC  THB  ORBAT  (Friedrich  11.),  king 
of  Prusda,  a  distinguished  amateur,  b^n  at 
Berlin,  Jan.  34,  171 2,  died  at  Sans-Soud  near 
Potsdam,  A  ug.  1 7, 1 786.  He  pasdonately  admired 
German  music  while  detesting  that  of  Italy  and 
especially  of  IVanoe,  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable from  his  well-known  love  of  French 
literature.  He  said  on  one  oocadon,  *  la  mudque 
fran^aise  ne  vaut  rien.'  His  filst  mudcal  in- 
structor when  Crown  Prince  was  Gottlob  Hayne 
the  cathedral  oi^ganist,  for  whom  he  always 
retained  a  regard,  and  Who  presented  him  with 
a  compodtion  every  year  cfn  his  birthday.  In 
1738  he  began  to  learn  the  flute  from  Quantz, 
who  was  a  strict  master,  while  Frederic  was  a 
docile  pupil.  [Quantz.]  He  was  afterwards, 
however,  compelled  to  study  in  secret^  as  his 
fiftther,  Frederic  William  I,  considered  music  an 
effeminate  pastime,  and  declined  to  allow  him 
instructors  or  muddans  of  any  kind.  He  wau* 
therefore  driven  to  engage  mudcal  servants,  and 
often  played  duets  with  his  valet  Fred^wiorf, 
until  he  was  able  in  1 734  to  have  a  private  band 
at  his  own  castle  of  Reinsberg.  On  his  aoces- 
don  to  tile  throne  in  1740,  he  eetablidied  a 
court-band  at  Berlin^  and  sent  Graun  to  Italy 
to  engage  singers.  [Gbaun.]  He  also  had 
designs  made  for  a  new  operaJiouse,  which  was 
opened  Dec.  7,  174a.  An  amusing  account  of 
his  difficulties  with  Barberina  the  ballet  dancer 
will  be  found  in  Carlyle  (Bk.  xiv.  chap.  S). 
His  expenditure  xm  mudc  was  lavish,  though  it 
has  be^  exaggerated.  Quantz's  salary  amounted 
to  aooo  thalers.  beddes  35  ducats  for  each  of  his 
eompodtions  fbr  flute  solo,  and  100  ducats  for 
every  flute  he  made  for  the  king.  According 
to  Reichardt,  Frederic  practised  perseverin^y^ 
playinff  the  flute  four  times  a  day.  It  is  in 
one  of  these  eager  practisings  wat  G^rome 
has  represented  him  in  an  admirable  picture. 
Quantz  died  in  1773  while  composing  his  300th 
concerto  for  the  king,  who  completed  the  work. 
Frederic's  execution  of  an  Adagio  is  said  by 
Fasch  to  have  been  masterly,  but  in  quick 
movements  he  betrayed  a  want  of  practice,  and 
in  matter  of  time  his  playing  was  so  impuldve 
and  irregular>  that  to  accompany  him  was  an  art 
in  itself.  In  later  years  he  again  took  up  the 
clavier,  not  having  suffident  breath,  it  is  stated, 
for  the  flute.  He  invited  Sebastian  Bach  to 
Potsdam,  and  the  vidt,  of  which  Forkd  gives 
an  account,  and  the  result  of  which  was  Bach's 
'  Musikalisches  Opfer,*  took  place  on  April  7, 
1747.  He  particularly  admired  Silbermanns 
pianofortes,  and  bought  all  he  could  hear  of,  to 
the  number,  according  to  Forkd.  of  15.  One  of 
these  is  perhaps  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Schloss  at 
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PotsdAm.  Frederic  was  also  a  compofier.  Tbe 
HohenMedbeig  March  was  nominally  by  him, 
as  well  as  a  march  inserted  in  Lessmg's  play, 
'Minna  Yon  Bamhelm.*  He  also  composed  a 
'Sinfonia'  for-  'Galatea  ed  Adde*  and  one  for 
'H  Bb  pastore';  an  Aria  for  'H  trionfo  della 
fiddeltk*;  anoth^  for  Graun*8  'Coriolano'  (of 
which  he  wr^  the  libretto)  ;  and  added  lieriture 
ibr  Hubert  the  singer  to  an  air  in  Hasse^s  'Cleor 
file.*  In  1835  a  search  was  instituted  by  King 
Frederic  William  in,  and  i  ao  pieces  composed 
by  Frederic  the  Great  were  found,  but  they  were 
interesting  only  from  their  history,  and  not 
suited  for  publication.  He  had  an  ^e  to  the 
improvement  of  the  singing  in  the  pubhc  schools, 
and  an  official  decree  of  his,  dated  Oct.  18, 1 746, 
contains  the  following  passage :  '  Having  received 
many  complaints  of  tne  decline  in  £e  art  of 
sinking,  and  the  neglect  of  it  in  our  gymnasiums 
and  schools.  His  Majesty  commands  that  the 
young  people  in  all  pubhc  schools  and  gymna- 
siums shall  be  exercised  more  diligently  uierein* 
and  to  that  end  shi^  have  singing-lessons  three 
times  a  weiek ' — a  command  which  has  doubtless 
materially  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  music 
in  Germany.    (See  '  Friedrich  d.  G.  als  Kennor 

und  Dilettant* by  C.  F.  Muller,  Potsdam, 

1847.)  [F.Q.] 

FREE  REED.  Organ  stops  of  the  Free-reed 
class  are  more  frequently  made  by  continental 
than  by  English  artists.  The  sound-producing 
part  of  a  pipe  of  this  species  is  formed  thus : — ^A 
sur&oe  of  metal  or  wcNod  has  a  vertical  opening 
made  through  it  as  a  passage  for  the  wind :  in 
frDnt  of  this  a  strip  or  tongue  of  metal — in  some 
large  examples  wood — ia  adjusted,  &stened  at 
the  upper  end  and  left  at  liberty  at  the  lower, 
which  is  so  slightly  smaller  than  the  opening  as 
almost  exactly  to  fit  into  it.  This  tongue  is  W 
the  cuirent  of  air  carried  a  short  way  through 
the  opening,  when  it  springs  back  frt>m  its  own 
elasticity;  and  the  sound  results  from  the 
periodical  and  regular  beats  which  the  tongue, 
vibrating  to  and  frx>,  imparts  to  the  passing  air. 
The  'vibrators*  of  a  harmonium  are  really  free 
roeds;  but  in  the  case  of  an  orffan-pipe  the 
tongue  is  furnished  with  a  tube,  which,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  greatly  augm^its 
and  amplifies  the  sound  produced.  There  are 
some  free-reed  16-  and  ^a-feet  posaunes  in  the 
pedal  organ  of  Schulce's  fine  instrument  at  Don- 
caster  peoish  church.  [E.  J.  H.] 

FREGE,  Madame  (nSe  Livia  Gerhard),  was 
bom  at  Gera,  June  13,  181 8,  received  her  musi- 
cal education  at  Leipzig,  and  was  taught  to  sing 
by  Pohlenz.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  on  July  9,  1833,.  when  just  entering  her 
15  th  year,  at  a  concert  given  at  the  Gewandhaus 
by  the  still  more  juvenile  Clara  Wieck,  then 
only  13.  She  had  at  that  time  a  cultivated 
voice  of  lovely  quality,  especially  in  the  upper 
register,  perfect  intonation,  and  good  style.  She 
was  engaged  for  the  next  series  of  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  and  began  with  a  very  large  repertoire, 
»s  is  evident  from  the  pieces  ascribed  to  her  in 
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the  reports  of  the  concerts.  She  first  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Leipzig,  in  Jessonda,  in  March 
1833.  A  residence  in  Dresden  enabled  her  to 
profit  by  the  example  and  advice  of  Schroder 
Devrient.  In  35  she  entered  the  regular  com- 
pany of  the  theatre  royal  of  Berlin.  After 
delighting  the  public  by  a  large  range  of  charac- 
ters, in  which  her  acting  was  equal  to  her  singixig. 
she  made  her  last  appearance  on  June  25,  1836 
(as  Elvira),  and  left  the  boards  to  be  married  to 
Dr.  Frege  of  Leipsic.  Since  that  time  she  has 
sung  only  at  concerts.  Her  house  has  always 
been,  a  centre  of  the  best  music,  ^e  had  a 
singing  society  there  of  50  voices,  with  a  select 
band,  led  by  David,  and  conducted  by  Lange, 
at  which  the  best  and  least  known  muaic, 
old  and  new,,  was  performed  in  perfection.  Men- 
delssohn was  her  intimate  finend,  often  oon- 
suited  her  on  his  music,  and  took  her  his  soucb 
to  try  before  making  them  public.  'Ton  do^t 
know  my  songs,'  said  he  to  a  firiend  in  London ; 
'come  to  Leipzig  and  hear  Mme.  Frege,  and  yoa 
will  understand  what  I  intended  them  to  be.* 
A  letter  to  the  'Fran  Doctorin  "Freg^'  dated 
London,  Aug.  31,  1846,  and  describing  the  first 
performance  of  '  Elijah,'  is  printed  in  Uie  seoo^ 
volume  of  his  Letters.  It  was  at  her  house,  on 
Oct.  9, 1847,  in  trying  over  the -songs  which  ionn 
op.  71,  that  he  was  struck  with  the  first  of  the 
attacks  which  ended  in  his  death  on  Nov.  4. 

Mme.  Frege's  characteristics  were  delicacy  and 
refinement — not  a  large  voice,  but  a  great  power 
of  expression  in  singing  her  words,  a  perfect  style, 
and  Uie  highest  musicad  intelligence.  [6.] 

FREISCHtJTZ,»  DER.  Romantic  <^>era  in 
3  acts,  words  by  Kind,  music  by  Weber  (bis  8th 
opera) ;  completed,  as  '  Die  Jagershrant>'  May 
13,  I  Sao.  Produced  at  Berlin  June  18,  183 1; 
at  Paris  as  '  Robin  des  Bois,'  with  new  libretto 
by  Castile  Blaze  and  Sau  vage,  and  many  diangea,' 
at  Od^on^  Dec.  7,  1824,  but  with  accurate  trans- 
lation by  Pacini,  and  recitatives  by  Berlios,  at 
Acad^ime  royale,  June  7,  1841,  as  'Le  Franc 
Archeri*  In  London,  as  '  Der  FreischQtz,  or  the 
seventh  bullet,'  by  Hawes,  at  English  Opera-house, 
with  many  ballads  inserted,  July  22,  1824;  in 
Italian  as  '  II  Franco  arciero,'  at  Uovent  Garden, 
March  16,  1850  (recitatives  by  Coeta,  not  by 
Berlioz) ;  in  (German,  at  Kikig's  Theatre,  May  5^ 
1832. 

FRENCH  HORN.  The  designation  of 
'French'  is  commonly  added  to  the  name  of 
the  orchestral  Horn,  firom  the  &ct  that  a  oaroular 
instrument  of  this  nature,  without  crooks  or 
other  appliances,  was,  and  still  is,  used  in  F^ranoe 
for  hunting.  It  is  carried  over  one  shoulder, 
and  beneaw  the  arm  of  Uie  other  side^  usually 
on  horseback.  The  g^reat  length  of  tube  enal^es 
a  long  series  of  harmonic  sounds  to  be  obtained : 

>  Frel-idiats.  uy  tiM  dlotknaries,  ■  firM-mMlnmua.«M  vite  tfMli 
with  channed  bolleta.    There  to  no  eqaivalent  Kx«llsh  tarn. 

*  'Aaau^i'  Is  Berikn*!  woni  for  tbto  o«itn«eoas  ptoMgJn  (jm 
dngulultr  In  Fntnoa,  nor  Indeed  In  London.  txaU  «  Motoir  h(^  ^ 
which  he  atetM  thst  OutUe  BUue  made  more  than  lOfifitiO  ftaace 
OMmoiree  de  Berlloc,  SI.  61X  There  were  DtrertiaieflMnto  OMde  «p  c< 
tbeDinoemutioinPrecloaftsnd  Oberon.  ud  of  the  Imrtttflw  lo  ihi 
'Walts.  Nored  ti7  Beiiloz  fee  the  parpoae. 
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«iid  these,  organised  into  'calls'  or  signals,  serve 
to  direct  the  order  of  the  chase.  At  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Horn  into  the  Orchestra  it 
was  much  objected  to  on  this  account ;  and  its 
tones  were  considered  coarse  and  boisterous,  only 
fit  for  the  open  air  and  for  woodland  pastimes. 
[Horn.]  ,  [W.H.S.] 

FRENCH  SIXTH.    The  name  formerly  used 
for  the  chord  of  the  Augmented  or 
extreme  sixth,  when  accompanied  by 
the  third  and  augmented  fourth  of 
its  bass.  [See  Sixth;  Gbbman  Sixth ;     ^      ^ 
Italian  Sixth.]  [C.H.H.P.]  \ 

FRESCOBALDI,  Gibolamo,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished organist  of  the  1 7th  century,  bom  at 
Ferrara  1587  or  8,  as  is  conjectured  firom  the 
date  on  his  first  composition — 1608.  He  studied 
under  Alessandro  Milleville,  also  a  native  of 
Ferrara.  Quadrio  tells  us  that  he  possessed  a 
sinffularW  beautiful  voice ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
while  stm  a  youth  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
both  as  singer  and  organist.  In  1608  he  was  at 
Antwerp,  as  he  dates  from  there  the  pre&ce  to 
his  first  book  of  5-part  Madrigals  (Antwerp,  Pha- 
lesio)  dedicated  to  Guide  Bentivoglio,  Archbishop 
of  Rhodes ;  but  he  must  have  quickly  returned 
to  Italy,  as  his  second  book  was  published  at 
Milan  in  the  same  year.  In  1614  he  was  in 
Rome,  and  by  the  following  year  was  regular 
oi^ganist  at  St.  Peter's.  His  first  performance 
there  attracted,  according  to  Baini,  an  audience 
of  30,000  persons.  Frob^er  was  his  pupil  from 
Sept.  30,  1637,  to  April  1641,  and  thus  the  noble 
style  of  his  organ  playing  was  handed  on  to  other 
schools.    The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Frescobaldi^s  compositions  are  important,  and 
give  us  a  high  idea  of  his  powers.  He  was  the 
first  to  play  tonal  fugues  on  the  organ,  if  we 
except  Samuel  Scheldt,  a  German  contemporary 
bat  little  known.  His  works  comprise,  besides 
the  two  named  above — *Ricercan  e  canzoni 
frunoesi'  (Rome,  Borboni,  1615) ;  'Toocate  . . .  e 
partite  d'mtavolatura*  (1613-27-37-57);  'Se- 
condo  libro  di  toccate  etc.'  (Riome  16 16);  'Prime 
libro  delle  canzoni  a  i,  a,  3,  a  voci '  (Rome  1638) ; 
•Prime  libro,  Arie  musical!*  (Florence  1630); 
'Fiori  musicali,'  op.  la  (Rome  1635);  and  *Ca- 
prioci  sopra  diversi  sogetti*  (Rome  i6a7,  Venice 
1626).  An  extract  book  of  Dr.  Bumey's  in  the 
3Briti8h  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  11,588)  contains  a 
copy  of  the  first  of  these  works.  A  Canzona  for 
the  organ  will  be  found  in  Hawkins  (chap.  130), 
and  many  other  pieces  in  Commer*s  'Musica 
sacra,'  and '  Collection  des  compositions,*  etc.,  and 
F.  Biegl's  'Praxis  Organoedi*  (1869).  [F.G.] 
FRETS  (Fr.  Le$  tons ;  Ital.  Tasto ;  Ger.  Bunde, 
.BUnde,  Tonbunde,  Bander,  Griffe,  Bundsteg), 
On  stringed  instruments  that  have  fingerboards, 
like  the  lute  or  guitar,  the  small  pieces  of  wood 
or  other  material  fixed  transversely  on  the  finger- 
board at  regular  intervals  are  called  firets.  The 
object  they  serve  is  to  mark  off  the  length  of 
string  required  to  produce  a  given  note.  Pressure 
upon  a  string  immediately  above  a  fret  makes 
at    the  point  of  contact  of  string  and  fret  a 
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temporary  'nut,*  and  the  string,  set  in  modon  as 
£Gur  as  the  bridge  on  the  soundboard  by  plucking 
with  plectrum  or  finger,  or  bowing,  gives  a 
higher  note  in  proportion  to  the  shortening  of 
the  string.  Freto  therefore  correspond  in  their  use 
with  the  holes  in  the  tube  of  a  wind  instrument. 

The  use  of  frets  to  give  certainty  to  the  fingers 
in  stopping  the  notes  required  ip  of  great  anti- 
quity, the  Chinese  in  a  remote  age  moving  had 
moveable  frets  for  the  strings  of  their  Chd.  The 
Hindu  Vina,  a  fingerboard  instrument  with  nine- 
teen frets,  is  of  divine  and  therefore  remote 
origin.  ^  And  the  Egyptians,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museimi,  depicted  by  themselves 
about  the  time  of  Moses,  had  either  frets  or 
coloured  lines  serving  a  like  purpose  on  the 
fingerboards  of  their  lutes.  In  the  present  day 
the  Balaika  of  the  Russian  country  people  has 
coloured  lines  that  serve  for  frets.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  use  of  frets  came  into  Europe 
through  Spain  and  Southern  France  from  the 
Arabs.  In  the  Middle  Ages  bow  instruments 
had  them,  as  well  as  those  played  with  plectrum 
or  finger.  The  Rebec,  the  Viols  da  gamba»  da 
braodo,  d*amore,  the  Italian  Lire,  Inrone,  all 
had  them.  But  the  French  Gique  of  the  12th- 
14th  centuries,  like  our  modem  fiddles,  had  none. 
In  the  modem  highly-developed  technic  tiiey 
would  be  an  impediment,  and  the  feeling  for 
temperament  has  only  been  satisfied  by  their 
rejection.  In  lutes,  guitars,  and  zithers,  how- 
ever, they  are  retained.  In  performance  the  end 
of  the  finger  must  be  placed  immediately  above 
the  fret,  and  not  upon  it,  as  vibration  would  be 
interfered  with ;  while  if  too  much  above,  the 
string  would  jar  upon  the  fret. 

The  fingerboard  has  been  differently  divided 
in  different  epochs  and  counties  according  to 
the  scale -system  prevailing.  In  Persia  and 
Arabia  there  would  be  smaller  division  than  our 
chromatic,  third  tones  as  well  as  half.  To  mark 
off  the  hemitonic  division,  the  eighteenth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  string  to  the  bridge  must  be 
measured  off  from  the  nut  or  ledge  at  the  top  of 
the  fingerboard  over  which  the  strings  pass — in 
Italian  capo  tasto,  'head  fret.'  [Capo  Tasto.] 
This  gives  the  place  to  fix  the  Brst  fret.  Another 
eighteenth  from  this  fret  to  the  bridge  gives  the 
place  of  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  division 
is  complete.  The  method  implies  a  neariy  equal 
temperament  and  uniform  tension,  but  in  prac- 
tice there  is  room  for  some  modification  by  the 
finger.  High  frets  demand  a  greater  finger  pres- 
sure, and  slightly  sharpen  the  pitch  of  the  notes. 
To  correct  this  uie  frets  must  be  shifted  towards 
the  nut.  The  Hindu  uses  finger  pressure,  or  in 
other  words,  greater  tension,  to  get  his  half-tones 
frx>m  a  diatonic  fret  system.  To  the  instrument 
maker  the  disposition  of  the  fr^ts  is  a  difiScuH 
task,  requiring  nice  adjustment.  On  the  side 
that  the  strings  are  thicker  the  frets  should  be 
higher,  and  the  fingerboard  must  be  concave  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  to  allow  the  thicker 
strings  to  vibrate.  l£e  frets  are  gradually 
lowerod  as  they  descend  towards  the  bridge,  the 
chanterelle,  or  melody -string,  having  often  a 
Oo2 
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longer  aeriee  extending  only  parUy  acroeB  the 
fin^board.  The  penonal  peculiarity  of  the 
hand  or  touch  finally  modifies  the  adaptation  of 
the  frets. 

Narrow  sUps  of  wood  are  generally  glued  up 
the  Bidet  of  the  fingerboard  to  prevent  the  frets 
projecting.  The  convex  fingerboards  of  bow 
instruments  requiring  convex  frets,  fretted  viols 
had  catgut  bound  round  the  fingerboard  and 
neck  at  the  stopping  distances.  Hence  the 
G^man  'Bunde  * — binds.  (See  the  out  of  Gamba.) 
The  French  'ton*  indicates  the  note  produced ; 
the  Italian  '  tasto'  the  touch  producing  it.  The 
English  'fret*  perhaps  implies  the  rubbing  or 
friction  of  the  string  at  the  point  of  contact,  but 
the  derivation  of  &e  word  is  doubtfiiL  Some 
take  the  original  meaning  of  'fret*  to  have  been 
a  note,  and  thence  the  stop  by  which  the  note 
was  produced.  Shakspeare  puns  upon  the  word 
in  Hamlet,  'though  you  can  nret  me  you 
cannot  play  upon  me.'  The  writer  has  been 
much  assisted  by  the  exhaustive  article  of 
Herr  Max  Albert  on  'Bunde'  in  Mendel*s 
•Lexicon.'  [A.J.H.] 

FBEZZOUNI,  Ebmifia,  was  bom  at  Orvieto 
in  1818 ;  received  her  first  lessons  in  singing 
from  her  fiktber,  a  buffo  eantante ;  and  afterwards 
from  Nunoini  at  Florence.  She  had  further 
instruction  from  the  elder  Bonconi  at  Milan, 
and  from  Manuel  Garcia;  and  completed  her 
musical  education  under  Taochinardi  at  Florence. 
In  this  town  she  made  her  cUbuta  in  1838,  in 
'Beatrice  di  Tenda'  and  in  the  'Marco  Visconti' 
of  Vaocaj.  She  sang  also  in  that  year  at  Siena 
and  Ferrara,  and  in  1839  at  Pisa,  Keggio,  Peru- 
gia, and  Bologna.  She  played '  Luorezia  Borgia' 
at  Milan  in  1840  with  brilliant  ^dat,  and  Uien 
went  to  Vienna.  Betuming  to  Turin,  she  mar- 
ried the  tenor,  Poggi ;  bfitt  continued  to  be  known 
on  the  stage  as  FresEolini.  In  1843  (not  1841, 
as  stated  by  F^tis)  she  came  with  her  husband 
to  London,  during  Grisi's  temporary  absence,  but 
did  not  succeed  iik  seizing  the  popular  sympathy. 
'She  was  an  elegant,  ttdl  woman,  bom  with  a 
lovely  voice,  and  bred  into  great  vocal  skill  (of  a 
oertain  order) ;  bi:^  she  was  the  first  who  arrived 
of  the  "  young  Italians  "—of  those  who  fancy  that 
driving  the  voice  to  its  extremities  can  stand  in 
isbe  stead  of  passion.  But  she  was,  nevertheless, 
a  real  singer ;  and  her  art  stood  her  in  stead  for 
some  years  after  nature  broke  down.  When  she 
had  left  her  scarce  a  note  of  her  rich  and  real 
9oprcmo  voice  to  scream  with,  Madame  Frexzolini 
was  still  charming'  (Ghorley).  In  London,  how- 
ever, she  never  took  root.  She  returned  to  Italy, 
and  in  1848  was  engaged  for  St.  Petersburg. 
But  the  climate  drove  her  back  to  Italy  in  two 

Siars.  In  1850  she  reappeared  in  L(mdon  at 
er  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  in  1853  was  at 
Madrid.  In  November  of  that  year  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Paris,  in  the  'Puritani '; 
but  notwithstanding  her  stage-beauty,  and  her 
nobility  of  style  and  action,  she  could  not  achieve 
any  success ;  her  voice  had  suffered  too  much  from 
wear  and  tear,  and  showed  signs  of  &tigue.  She 
subsequently  met  with  the  usual  enthusiastic  re- 
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oeption  in  America ;  but  her  career  was  over,  and 
she  has  not  been  h^uti  again  in  Europe.    [J.  M.] 

FRIBERTH,  Kabl,  bom  1736  at  WullerBdorf 
in  Lower  Austria,  whero  his  fikther  was  school- 
xnaster;  came  early  to  Vienna,  and  atadied 
singing  under  Bonno  and  oomposftti<Hi  imder 
Gkusmann.  He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  nmg 
at  St.  Stephen's,  at  Prince  Hildburghausen's  oon- 
certs,  and  in  Italian  operas  at  court.  In  1759  he 
was  engaged  by  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  while  in  hw 
service  fomied  an  intimate  firienddiip  with  Haydn, 
in  whose  operas  he  sang.  He  himself  wrote 
several  librettos.  In  1768  he  married  Maria 
Magdalena  Spangler,  a  singer  in  the  Prince's 
company,  ana  removed  with  her  in  1776  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  GapeUmeister 
to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Minorites.  During  a 
visit  to  Italy,  Pope  Pius  VI,  'on  account  of  his 
services  to  music,'  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
Golden  Spur — the  order  to  which  Gluck  and, 
Mozart  also  belonged.  Friberth  was  an  active 
member  of  the  '  Tonkunstler-Societat,'  and  took 
Haydn's  part  warmly  in  the  discussions  tiiere. 
As  a  composer  he  restricted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  church  music.  He  died  Aug.  6, 1 8 1 6, 
universally  respected  both  as  a  man  and  tm 
artist.  In  the  museum  of  the  '  Cresellsohaft  der 
Musikfreunde'  at  Vienna^  there  is  a  portrait  of 
him  in  oils,  showing  a  fine  head  and  expressive 
countenance.  [0.  F.  P.] 

FBIGHOT,  a  Frenchman,  inventor  of  the  baas- 
horn  or  ophicleide,  settled  in  London  about  1790. 
published  there  in  1800  'A  complete  Scale  and 
Gamut  of  the  Bass-horn  ....  invented  by  Mr. 
Frichot.'  This  instrument  supplied  a  new  and 
powerful  bass  for  wind  instruments  in  aid  of  the 
bassoon,  which  was  too  weak,  and  the  seocpenK 
which  was  very  imperfect.  It  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  Bombardon  and  Euphoniam. 
[Ophiclbidb.]  [M.C.C.] 

FRICK,  or  FRIEE,  Philtfp  Jobsfh,  bom 
near  Wiirsburg  May  37,  1740,  originally  organist 
to  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  remarkable  performer 
on  the  Harmonica;  travelled  much  firam  1769^ 
sp^iding  some  years  in  Russia.  He  came  to 
London  about  1780,  and  played  in  public  with 
brilliant  success  boUi  on  the  pianoforte  and  har- 
monica. His  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  the 
latter  instrument  in  1786,  and  he  then  main- 
tained himself  by  teadung,  until  his  death  June 
15,  1798.  He  published  various  treatises  and 
some  music,  none  of  which  is  of  any  pemanent 
value  (see  F^tis).  The  harmonica  he  used  was 
one  on  Franklin's  system.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
adjust  a  key-board  to  the  instrument^  an  attempt 
in  which  R^lUg  succeeded.  [M.G.C.] 

FRITZ,  Babthold,  oelebrated  mechanidaa 
and  maker  of  instraments,  son  of  a  miller,  bom 
near  Brunswick  1697.  He  had  no  education, 
but  found  out  for  himself  the  principles  of  otgan- 
building,  and  made  in  aU  nearly  500  oigans, 
davedns,  and  clavichords,  begixming  in  1721 
with  a  clavichord  of  4  octaves.  The  tone  of  all 
his  instruments  was  good,  especially  in  the  baa*. 
He  died  at  Brunswidc  Ju]y  17,  17^16.    He  puh- 
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Kshed  '  AnweiBnng,  wie  man  Claviere  ...  in  alien 
swdlf  Tonen  gleich  rein  stimmen  kdnne,  etc' 
(Leipzig  1756-7-80),  a  new  system  of  tuning 
keyed  instruments  by  means  of  fifths  and  octaves, 
which,  though  erroneous,  had  much  success, 
having  gone  through  3  editions,  and  being  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  by  no  less  a  person  than 
HummeL  [M.C.C.] 

FROBEBGEB,'  Johanv  Jacob,  eminent  or- 
ganist, bom,  according  to  Mattheson,  at  Halle  in 
Saxony,  where  his  &ther  was  Cantor,  but  at  what 
date  is  unknown.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III  (Feb.  15.  1637)  he  was  appointed 
court  organist  at  Vienna.  There  are  entries  of 
his  salary  in  the  accounts  of  the  Hofcapelle,  from 
Jan.  I  to  Sept.  30,  1637*,  firom  April  1,  1641,  to 
Oct.  1645,  and  from  April  i,  1653,  to  June  30, 
1657.  Tbe  interval  from  1637-41  was  occupied 
by  his  stay  in  Italy  as  Frescobaldi*s  pupil,  and  a 
grant  of  200  florins  for  his  journey  is  enteredin  the 
accounts  under  June  22,  1637.  In  1657  he  left 
the  Emperor's  service.  In  i66a  he  journeyed  to 
Ix>ndon,  where  he  was  twice  robbed  on  the 
way,  and  arrived  in  so  destitute  a  condition, 
that  he  thankfully  accepted  the  post  of  organ- 
blower  at  Westnunster  Abbey,  offered  him  by 
Christopher  Gibbons,  then  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  the  Abb^.  Gibbons  was  playing  be- 
fore the  Court  on  l^e  occasion  of  Cnarles  IPs 
marriage,  when  Froberger  overblew  the  bellows, 
and  thus  interrupted  the  performance,  on  which 
the  enraged  organist  overwhelmed  him  with 
abuse  and  even  blows.  Froberger  seiaed  the  op«> 
portonity  a  few  minutes,  after  to  sit  down  to  the 
instrument,  and  improvised  in  a  sinrle  which  was 
at  once  recognised  by  a  foreign  lady  who  had 
formerly  been  his  pupil  and  knew  his  touch.  She 
presented  him. to  the  King,  who  received, him 
graciously,  and  made  him  play  on  the  harpsi- 
chord to  tha  astonishment  of  alL  This  curioua- 
anecdote  is  not  mentioned  by  Englinh  writers, 
but  is  given  by  Mattheson  (Ehrenpforte)  from 
Frobeiger's  own  MS.  notes.  Mattheson  states 
that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  during  his  visit 
to  Rome,  but  it  is  abnost  certain  tiiat  he  was 
already  one  when  he  entered  the  Emperor^s  ser- 
vice in  1637.  The  late  Anton  Schmidt,  Custos 
of  the  Imperial  library,  maintained  that  he  again 
became  a  Lutheran  after  his  visit  to  London,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  of  Court  organist  on 
that  account.  The  contradiction  has  never  been 
explained,  but  that  he  died  a  Catholic  we  know, 
from  an  autograph  letter  of  Sibylla,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Wurtemberg,  who  was  his  pupil, 
and  who  offered  him  an  asylum  in  her  house 
at  H^oourt,  near  MontbeUiard,  where  he  died 
May  7,  1667.  See  'Zwei  Briefe  fiber  J.  J.  Fro- 
berger .  .  .  von  Dr.  Edmund  Schebek  *  (Prague 
1874).  His  printed  works — here  first  given 
aoeurately — are  i.  'Diverse  ingegnosissime  e 
rarissime  Partite  di  Toccate,  Canzoni,  Rioercari 
.  .  .  Stampate  da  Lodovioo  Bourgeat . . .  Mogont. 
1693* — two  copies  in  possession  of  the  author, 

1  60.  ftnd  not  Frohberger,  bflie  name  qieU  by  the  l«it  Investigator. 
0r.  K.  Sohebek. 
s  Thl**loBedMintlMiltlMfKelT«d  date  of  bbbirtb.  1036,  miutte 
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one  with  Italmn  title,  the  other  with  Italian  and 
German.  The  copies  quoted  in  other  works 
with  dates  1695,  ^7^4*  ^^^  printed  from  the 
same  plates,  but  wiUi  different  titles.  3.  'Di- 
verse .  .  .  etc..  Prima  continuazione.  Mog.  1696.* 
3.  'Suites  de  Clavecin,  par  Giacomo  Froberger* 
and  edition,  Amsterdam,  Roger.  This  last  is  in 
the  library  at  Berlin,  where  are  also  several 
aut^rraph  vols,  of  Frobeiger's  dated  1649  <^<^ 
165^  containing,  amongst  others,  some  of  the 
pieces  in  the  aoove  coUections.  The  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna  also  contains  a  MS.  of  22a 
sheets  of  Toccatas,  Caprices,  etc.  [F.  G.] 

FROHLICH.  There  were  four  nsten  of  this 
name,  all  natives  of  Vienna. 

I.  The  eldest,  Nanbttk  (Anna),  bom  Sept. 
19,  1793,  ^  pupil  of  Hummel  for  tiie  piano,  aiid 
of  Hauss  and  Siboni  for  singing,  became  an 
excellent  artist  in  both  branches.  From  1819-54 
she  was  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Vienna,  where  she  trained  many  dramatic  and 
concert  singers,  since  celebrated.  She  will  be 
always  gratefully  remembered  for  having  induced 
F.  Sdiubert  to  write  the  following  pieces : — '  Grott 
ist  mein  Hirt*  (Psalm  zxiii),  op.  132  ;  and  '€k>tt 
in  der  Natur,'  op.  133,  both  for  4  women*s  voices ; 
'  Nachthelle,'  op.  134,  for  tenor  solo  and  4  men's 
voices;  the  Seienade  (*Zogemd,  leise*),  op.  135, 
for  alto  solo  and  4  women's  voices;  Miriams 
Song,  op.  136 ;  and  Des  Tages  Weihe  (Schicksals- 
lenker'),  op.  146,  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus. 
Grillpanser  wrote  the  words  for  the  Serenade 
and  Miriam's  Song  also  at  her  instigation. 

a.  Barbara,  bom  August  30,  1797,  excelled 
both  as  a  contralto  singer  and  a  painter  of  portraits 
and  flowers.  She  married  Ferdinand  Bogner,  a 
government  employ^  and  eminent  flute-player, 
who  was  honorary  professor  at  the  Conservatoire 
from  1821  until  his  death  in  45. 

3;  JoBEPHiKH,  bom  Dec.  la,  1803,  a  dis- 
tinguished singer,  pupil  of  her  sister  at  the 
Conservatoire  (1819-ai),  made  her  d^but  at 
concerts  so  successfully  that  she  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  court  theatre  (1821-aa).  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  she  went  to  Copenhagen, 
and  completed  her  studies  under  Sibom,  who  had 
settled  there.  As  a  concert  singer  she  was  very 
'well  received  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  was  appointed  private  singer  to  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Later  she  went  to  Italy,  and  sang 
in  the  operas  of  Venice  (i8a9)  and  Milan  (31) 
with  brilliant  success.  Tlie  Sodeta  Apollinea  of 
Venice  elected  her  an  honorair  memb^.  Alter 
her  return  to  Vienna  she  seldom  appeared  at 
concerts,  and  turned  her  attention  almost  entirely 
to  teaching  singing.    She  died  May  7,  1878. 

4.  EIathabina,  bom  June  10, 1800,  though  not 
a  musician,  must  not  be  omitted  from  this  l^md  of 
sisters.  Her  cultivated  mind  and  sympathetic 
disposition  eminently  fitted  her  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  the  great  Austrian  poet 
Grillparzer,  who  was  deeply  susceptible  to  music, 
and  passed  the  peater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
house  of  these  sisters  until  his  death  in  187a. 
It  was  'Kathi'  especially,  with  her  quiet  un- 
assuming ways,  whom  the  poet  reverenced  as  his 
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purest  ideal,  and  who  inspired  him  with  many 
of  his  poems.    She  died  Mar.  3, 1 879.    [C.F.  P.] 

FROTTOLE,  early  Italian  songs,  of  which 
nine  books,  containing  each  on  an  average  64, 
were  published  by  Petruoci  at  Venice  between 
1504  and  1509.  Many  of  them  are  by  Trom- 
boncino,  who  so  far  may  be  called  the  Gordigiani 
of  his  day.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
account  of  Ambros  ^  the  Frottola  was  essentially 
a  popular  melody,  or  street-song;  treated  with  a 
certain  amount  of  contrivance.  It  stood  midway 
between  the  strict  and  complicated  MadrigaL 
and  Uie  Yillota  or  Vilanelle,  which  was  a  mere 
harmonisation  of  a  tune ;  axid  in  fact  as  the  use 
of  counterpoint  increased  it  disappeared,  its 
bettw  elements  went  into  the  Madrigal,  its 
lower  into  the  Vilonella.  The  words  of  the 
Frottole  were  often  comic  (in  fact  the  word  is  a 
synonym  for  a  joke)  but  still  oftener  extremely 
sentimental.  Ambros  (478)  cites  some  in  which 
the  song  of  the  cicada  and  the  mewing  of  a  cat 
are  imitated.  The  poem  was  in  verses,  some- 
times very  numerous.  The  music  was  set  almost 
exclusively  for  a  voices.  Besides  those  printed 
at  Venice  a  book  of  2  a  was  published  at  Rome 
by  Junto  in  1526.  See  Ambros,  as  below,  and 
Eitner  'Bibliographic.'  [G.] 

FRUYTIERS,  Jan,  Flemish  poet  and  mun- 
dan  of  the  i6th  centuiy,  was  living  at  Antwerp 
in  1565.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  and  author  of  the 
words  and  music  of  '  Ecdesiasticus  oft  de  wijse 
sproken  Jesu  dee  soons  Syrach,  etc.'  (Antwerp, 
Selvius,  1565),  a  metrical  translation  of  the  book 
of  Ecdesiasticus.  The  music  is  printed  in  the 
fine  type  of  Plantin.  This  scarce  book  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  was  published  by  per- 
misdon  of  Maigaret  of  Parma,  Governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  only  a  few  months  beforo  she  en- 
forced the  decrees  Against  the  heretics  which 
brought  about  the  War  of  the  Crueux.  The 
mdodies  are  chiefly  popular  Flemish  airs.  The 
35th  Cantique  (Eodus.  xxiv)  is  set  to  a  Fronch 
dance  of  tiie  15th  centuiy,  called  'Lliomme 
arm^,' — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cdebrated 
song  of  the  same  name,  so  often  used  as  a  theme 
for  entire  masses  by  composers  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries.  The  soiur  ig  in  3-a  time,  the 
dance  in  a-4,   and  in  the  form  of  a  round. 

[L*HOMMB  ABlofi.]  [M.O.C.] 

FUCTHS,  Alots,  bass-singer  in  the  Imperial 
chapd  since  1836,  and  government  employ^  m  the 
war  department  at  Vienna,  bom  June  33,  1799, 
at  Raase  in  Austrian  Silesia,  remarkable  as  an 
ardent  collector  of  autographs.  His  collection 
of  mudc,  books,  portraits,  etc.,  purohAsed  out  of 
a  small  salary  bv  dint  of  rigid  economy,  has 
often  been  descnbed  in  detdl.  It  contained 
specimens  from  all  nations,  though  the  Italian 
and  German  masters  wero  most  fully  represented, 
and  especially  Mozart.  These  materials  were 
partly  used  by  Gtto  Jahn  in  his  life  of  that  Master. 
Fuchs  contributed  articles  to  several  musical 
periodicals,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  every^ 
thing  connected  with  the  history  and  literature 
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of  music.  Severe  illnesses  compelled  him  to  part 
with  his  treasures  one  by  one,  and  ^us  his 
whole  collection  was  scattered.  Thalberg  bought 
the  remaining  autographs ;  the  Mozarteum  a  &ir 
copy  of  Mozart's  works ;  Grasnick  of  Beiiin  the 
collection  of  portraits;  the  eccledastical  in- 
stitution of  G5ttweig  ^e  library;  and  Butsch 
the  booksdler  of  Augsbui^  the  rest  of  the  papers 
and  biographical  artides.  Fuchs  died  at  Vienna 
March  ao,  1853.  [C.F. P.] 

FtJHRER,  RoBEBT,  bom  at  Ptague,  1807; 
in  1840  succeeded  Wittasek  as  organist  to  the 
Cathedral  there.  His  irregular  life  however  lost 
him  the  post,  and  in  43  he  left  Prague.  In  57 
he  was  oiganist  at  Gmunden  and  Ischl  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  settled  in  Vienna,  where 
he  died  Nov.  a8,  1861,  in  great  distren  in  a 
hospital.  His  compodtions,  publiBhed  since  1830 
in  Prague  and  Vienna,  are  numerous  and  good. 
(For  list  see  Fdtis.)  They  comprise  masses, 
graduales,  offertories,  prdudes,  fugues,  a  method 
for  the  pedal-organ,  a  handbook  for  choirmasters, 
a  '  Praktische  Anldtung  zu  Orgelcompodtionen,' 
etc  Whatever  his  merits  as  a  mnddan,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  dishonest  man,  for  he  actually 
published  Schubert's  Mass  in  G  under  his  own 
name  (Marco  Berra,  Prague  1846),  a  fact  which 
requires  no  comment.  [M.  C.  C] 

FURSTENAU,  a  fimuly  of  distinguished 
flutists  and  good  mudcians. 

I.  Caspab,  bom  Feb.  a6,  177a,  at  Mttnster, 
where  his  fother  was  in  the  Bishop's  band ;  was 
early  left  an  orphan  under  the  care  of  A.  Rom- 
berg, who  tried  to  force  him  to  learn  the  bassoon, 
as  wdl  as  the  oboe,  which  he  had  been  already 
taught;  but  his  preference  for  the  flute  asseoled 
itse^,  and  he  shOTtly  became  so  profident,  as  to 
support  his  family  by  playing  in  a  military  band, 
and  in  that  of  the  Bishop.  In  1 793-4  he  made 
a  professional  tour  through  Germany,  and  set- 
tled at  Oldenburg,  where  he  entered  the  Court 
band,  and  gave  lessons  to  the  Duke.  In  181 1 
the  band  was  dispersed,  and  Caspar  again  tra- 
velled with  his  son.  He  died  at  Oldenburg  May 
II,  1819. 

a.  Anton  Bebnhabd,  a  finer  flutist  than  his 
brother,  bom  Oct.  ao,  179  a,  at  Mtinster;  first 
appeared  at  a  Court  concert  in  Oldenbuig  when 
only  7.  He  remained  with  his  fSEither,  the  two 
talung  long  journeys  together.  In  1817  he  was 
engsfed  for  the  munidpal  orchestra  of  Frank- 
fort, Irom  whence  he  removed  in  18  ao  to  Dresden, 
where  he  remained  in  the  service  of  ^e  King  of 
Saxony  till  his  death,  Nov.  18,  185a.  In  1826 
he  accompanied  Weber  on  his  last  sad  journey 
to  London,  tended  him  with  anxious  care,  and 
assisted  him  to  undress  the  night  before  his  death. 
(See  Max  Maria  von  Weber*s  Life  of  his  £ither, 
ii.  703.)  He"  composed  several  pieces  and  two 
Methods  for  the  flute. 

3.  His  son  MoBiTZ,  bom  in  Dresden,  July  a6^ 
i8a4,  also  a  flutist,  at  17  entered  the  torui 
band,  in  which  he  has  remained  ever  since.  He 
has  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  the 
history  of  mudc,    such  as  *Bdtrftge  zor  Ge- 
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ichichte  der  konigUchen  saohaiflohen  musikal- 
i^chen  Capelle'  (1849);  <Zur  G^escluchte  des 
Theaters  und  der  Masik  in  Dresden/  a  vols. 
(1861);  and  '  Die  Fabrioation  masikalischer  In- 
strmnente  im  Yoigtlande  *  ( 1 876).  In  1 85  2  he  was 
appointed  Gustos  of  the  royal  collections  of  music, 
and  reoeiyed  the  order  of  Albert  of  Saxony.  [F.6.] 

FUOATO.  A  name  given  to  an  irregularly 
fogued  movement,  in  which  the  fugue-form  is  not 
strictly  followed  (especially  as  to  strettos  and 
pedal-points),  though  the  structure  is  fugal  and 
oontrapuntaL  Fugato  passages  are  often  intro- 
duced in  orchestnd  music  with  the  happiest 
effect^  as  in  first  and  last  movements  of  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  in  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7, 
both  by  Beethoven,  and  in  the  first  movement 
of  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  immediately 
after  the  double  bar,  etc.  [F. A. G.O.J 

FUGHETTA.  A  short  condens^  fugue— a 
miniature  fugue — correct  and  complete  as  to 
form,  but  with  all  its  dimensions  curtailed. 
Nol  24  of  Beethoven's  33  Variations  (op.  120) 
is  entitled  Faghetta.  It  is  in  2  sections  of  16 
bars,  each  repeated.  [F.  A.  G.O.] 

FUGUE,  or  FUGA,  from  the  Latin  fitgare, 
to  put  to  flight,  because  one  part  after  another 
seems  as  it  were  to  chaae  the  subject  or  motive 
throoghout  the  pi^oe.  (So  Milton,  Par.  Lost, 
^'  5^3*)  I^  1^  heen  technically  defined  as 
'a  regular  piece  of  music,  developed  firom 
given  subjects  according  to  strict  contrapuntal 
roles,  involving  the  various  artifices  of  imita- 
tion, canon,  ami  double  counterpoint,  and  con- 
stmcted  according  to  a  certain  fixed  pltm.* 
The  necessary  parts  of  a  fugue  are  (i)  Subject 
(or  Ihtx,  or  Pilhrer\  (2)  Answer  (or  Come$,  or 
G^dhrU)f  (3)  Countersubject,  and  (4)  Stretto; 
to  which  may  usually  be  added  (5)  Codetta  (or 
conduit,  or  copula),  (6)  Episode,  (7)  Pedal,  and 
(8)  Coda.  The  Subject  is  the  theme,  or  chief 
SMsIody/  on  which  the  whole  fugue  is  based. 
The  Ajiswer  is  the  correlative  of  the  subject. 
The  relation  of  the  ans\;^er  to  the  subject,  in  fSut, 
determines  the  whole  character  of  the .  fugue. 
Speaking  roughly,  the  answer  is  a  transposition 
of  the  subject  from  the  key  of  the  tonic  to  that 
of  the  dominant.  If  the  answer  can  be  thus 
simply  transposed  without  modulating  out  of  the 
key,  which  often  happens,  the  fugue  is  called 
a  '  Beal  fugue,*  and  the  answer  a  '  Beal  answer.' 
Sot  in  most  cases  the  answer  has  to  be  modified 
aoocniding  to  certain  rules  to  avoid  modulating 
oat  of  the  key.  These  modifications  are  called 
*  motations,'  and  an  answer  so  treated  is  caUed 
a  *  tonal  answer,'  and  the  fugue  is  called  a '  Tonal  ^ 
fngne.'    For  instance,  if  the  subject  were 


and  the  answer  were  a  simple  transposition 


«  XMm  Is  tlM  modem  mcftninf.  In  the  eftrty  dajB  of  eoonterpolnt  a 
^aomX  foffoe  wm  one  fat  which  the  relations  of  the  nthject  and  answer 
w«*«  govemod  bf  the  oU  Church  modes,  la  which  each  Authentic 
a»0dB  hftd  Ha  rdatsd  ria«al  mode.   [See  Bkal  rooca.] 
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^^,  A  few  more  examples  of  mutations  will  ex- 
■^emplify  the  principle  of  tonal  answers. 


it  is  obvious  tha%  we  should  have  left  the-original 
key  of  C  altogether,  and  modulated  towards  the 
supertonic ;  to  avoid  tins  the  answer  would  4iave 
to  be  modified  thus — 


so  as  ^  keep  in  the  key  of  C,  and  the  change 
of  the  concluding   noie~iinB&lled  a  Mutation. 
Thus  Uie  dominant  answers  the  tonio,  and  the 
tonic  answers  the  dominant.    Examjde — 
Bulnieet. 


I.  SubjecL 


Amuxr. 


a.  Bubjeei, 


Rules  fi)r  the  finding  of  correct  tonal  answers 
may  be  found  in  all  the  treatises  on  the  con- 
struction of  fuffues.  Sometimes  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  find  we  proper  answer ;  and  there  are 
subjects  which  will  admit  of  more  than  one 
correct  answer. 

Into  these  details  it  is  impossible  to  go  in  such 
an  article  as  the  present.  But  the  following 
general  rules  may  be  useful : — (i)  Wherever  the  ' 
subject  has  the  tonic,  the  answer  should  have 
the  dominant;  and  vice  versft.  (2)  Wherever 
the  subject  has  the  3rd  of  the  tonic,  the  answer 
should  have  the  3id  of  the  dominant ;  and  vi6e 
versft.  (3)  Wherever  the  subject  has  the  6th  of 
the  tonic,  the  answer  should  have  the  6th  of  the 
dominant;  and  vice  versA.  (4)  Wherever  the 
subject  has  the  4th  of  the  tonic,  the  answer  should 
have  the  4th  of  thetlominant ;  and  vice  versA.  (5 ) 
In  the  minor  mode,  if  the  subject  has  the  interval 
of  a  diminished  7th,  that  interval  is  unaltered  in 
the  answer.  (6)  If  the  subject,  in  either  mode, 
goes  from  the  dominant  up  to  the  subdominant  in 
tiie  upper  octave,  the  answer  constitutes  the  in- 
terval of  an  octave ;  thus — 

Sulject,  Annoer, 
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(7)  Every  mutation  should  be  made  in  approach- 
ing or  quitting  the  tonic  or  dominant. 

The  oountersubject  is  primarily  to  be  regarded 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  subject  or  answer. 
But  it  is  more  than  this,  for  it  ought  to  b^  made 
so  melodious  as  to  be  an  available  foil  to  tibe 
subject  when  used  in  alternation  with  it,  or  with 
the  answer.  It  should  also  be,  in  most  cases,^  so 
constructed  as  to  work  in  double  counterpoint 
w  ith  the  subject.  It  usually  makes  its  first  appear-^ 
ance  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first  entry  of  the 
answer,  after  the  subject  has  been  duly  announced 
by  itself.  We  n^w  proceed  to  give  an  example  of 
the  oommenpement  of  afugue, containing  subject, 
answer,  and  counter  subject.  Such  a  c<Hnmence- 
ment  is  called '  the  Exposition^*  


l&Hs — ■ 1=^ — ^ --4 

^ — = ' ' :^ ■ 
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When  the  oountersubject  is  introduced  simul- 
taneously with  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fugue,  it  should  be  looked  on.  rather  as  a  second 
subject,  and  treated  strictly  as  such  throughout 
the  fugue.  In  such  a  case  the  piece  would  be 
properly  described  as  a  Double  fugue,  or  Fugue 
witn  two  subjects.  Similarly  there  are  fugues 
with  three  or  more  subjects ;  the  only  limitation 
being  that  there  should  always  be  fewer  subjects 
than  parts ;  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  e.  g.  '  Let  old  Timotheus'  in  HandeFs 
'Alexanders  Feast,'  where  there  ace  four  subr 
jects  and  only  four  voice-parts. 
/It  is  very  often  desirable  V)  interpooe  a  few 
Aotes  to  connect  the  subject  and  answer,  and  to 

y£Acilitate  the  necessary  mpdutettions  from  tonic 

/  to  dominant,  and  back  again.    Such  connecting 
^  notes  are  named  the  Cc  lettaj  cnft<jiiit^  or  ftnpBl**- 

I  and  are  very  useful  in  rendering  tlie  tugue  less 

^dry  and  cramped* 

The  following  is  the  exposition  of  a  two-part 
fugue,  including  a  oodetta : — 
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After  the  exposition  is  completed  by  the  f 
give  and  regular  entry  of  every  part,  it  is  well  to 
make  use  of  fragments  of  the  materials  already 
announced,  working  them  up  contrapuntally 
into  passages  of  imitation,  and  modulatmg  into 
nearly  related  keys  for  a  few  bars,  before 
returning  again  to  the  subject  and  answer. 
These  may  tben  be  introduced  in  various  kindred 
keys,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  composer,  so 
as  to  secure  variety  and  contrast,  without  wan- 
dering too  far  from  the  ori^nal  key  of  the  piece. 
As  the  fugue  goes  on,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
interest  of  it  from  flagging  by  the  introduction 
of  new  imitations,  formed  of  fragmentsof  the' 
ori^al  materials.  These  passages  are  termed 
Episodes.  With  the  same  object  in  view  it  is 
oustomary  to  bring  the  subject  and  answer  nearer 
to  one<  another  as  the  fugue  draws  towards  its 
conclusi(Mi.  The  way  to  effect  this  is  to  make 
the  entries  overlap ;  and  this  is  called  the  Stretto 
(fix)m  stringere^  'to  bind').  Thus  the  above 
subject  would  furnish  a  stretto  as  follows : —    ^ 


Some  subjects  will  furnish  more  than  one  stretto. 
\  In  such  cases  the  doeeet  should  be  reserved  kt 
the  last.     [Strbtto.] 

But  there  are  many  ot^  devices  by  wbkh 
variety  can  be  secured  iiuBe  oon8tmcti<Hi  of  a 
fugue.  Forthesubjeo^cainRmetimesbeii»Mffai» 
augmented,  or  diminished.  Or  recourse  maybe 
had  to  counterpoint  at  the  loth  or  nth.  The 
inversion  of  the  above  Bubject  would  be  «i  Ibl- 

lOMTB—  ^  J 
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and  this  might  be  treated  with  ite  appropriate 
answer  and  ccKintersubject,  if  desired.      Some 
BubjectB  will  furnish  a  stretto  in  strict  canon, 
and  this  should  be  always  reserved  for  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  fugue,  by  way  of  climax. 
If  the  fugue  ends  with  an  episode,  such  con- 
cluding episode  is  called  the  Ckxla  (or  tail-piece). 
It  is  also  customary,  in  fugues  of  more  than  two 
parts,  to  introduce  a  PeSal,  or  point  (Torgue,  \ 
towards  the  end,  which  is  a  long  note  held  out, 
almost  always  in  the  bass  part,  on  which  many 
imitations  and  strettos  can  be  built  which  would 
often  be  otherwise  impracticable.  The  only  notes  | 
which  can  be  thus  held  out  as  pedals  are  the  i 
dominant  and  the  tonic.     The  tonic  pedal  can  ! 
only  be  used  as  a  dose  to  the  whole  piece.    The  | 
dominant   pedal  should  occur   just  before  the  \ 
close.    It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  tonic  pedal  in 
every  fugue,  but  a  dominant  pedal  is  almost 
indispensable. 

Fugues  for  instruments  may  be  written  with 
more  freedom  than  those  for  voices,  but  in  all 
kinds  the  above  rules  and  principles  should  be 
maintained.^'^e  fugue-form  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  musical  forms,  and  all  the  great 
classical  composers  have  left  us  samples  of  their 
skill  in  this  department  of  the  art  of  music^  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the 
early  days  of  contrapuntal  writing  the  idea  of  a 
fugue  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  now 
understand  by  that  term.  In  Morley's  'Plaine 
and  easie  Introduction  to  practioall  Musicke,' 
published  in  IS97.  at  p.  76,  we  find  the  following 
definition: — *We  call  that  a  fugue,  when  one 
part  b^nneth,  and  the  other  singeth  the  same, 
for  some  number  of  notes  (which  the  first  did 
sang),  as  thus  for  example : 
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This  we  should  now-a-days  call  a  specimen  of 
simple  imitation  at  the  octave,  in  two  parts ;  yet 
it  18  frx>m  such  a  small  germ  as  this  that  the 
sublime  structure  of  a  modem  fugue  has  been 
graduallv  developed.  Orazio  Benevoli  (d.  1672) 
was  probably  the  first  of  the  Italian  composers 
who  wrote  fugues  containing  anything  like  formal 
development.  Later,  in  the  17th  century,  how- 
ever, every  Italian  composer  of  church  music 
produced  more  or  less  daborated  fugues,  those 
of  Leo,  Clari,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Colonna, 
Durante,  and  Pergolesi  being  among  the  best. 

But  it  was  in  Germany  that  fvyue-writing, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  reacbed  tbe  bighest 
development  and  attained  the  greatest  perfection. 
It  woidd  fill  a  v<4ume  to  enumerate  all  the  great 
fuguists  of  that  wonderfully  musical  nation  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries^  Two  or  three 
names,  however,  stand  out  in  bright  relief,  and 


cannot  be  passed  over.  Sebastian  Bach  occupies 
the  very  pinnacle  among  fugue-composers,  and 
Handel  should  be  ranked  next  him.  The  student 
should  diligently  study  the  fugal  works  of  these 
great  masters,  and  make  them  his  model.  Bach 
has  even  devoted  a  special  work  to  the  subject, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  student.  [See  Art 
OF  FuoDB.]  The  treatises  of  Mattheson,  Mar- 
purg,  Fux,  Albrechtsberger,  and  Andr^,  are  also 
valuable.  Among  more  modem  writers  may  be 
mentioned  Cherubini,  F^tis,  and  Beicha.  We 
abstain  fr^m  mentioning  the  works  of  living 
authors  who  have  contributed  much  valuable 
matter  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  Mozart 
should  be  quoted  as  the  first  who  combined  the 
forms  of  the  sonata  and  the  fiig^e,  as  in  the 
overture  to  'Die  Zauberflote,*  and  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  *  Jupiter  Symphony.' 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  a  composer  at  the 
present  day  to  find  a  great  variety  of  original 
fugue-subjects.  But  the  possible  ways  of  treating 
them  are  so  inexhaustible  that  a  fugue  can 
always  be  made  to  appear  quite  new  even  though 
the  theme  on  whidi  it  is  based  be  trite  and 
hackneyed.  And  here  we  have  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  form  of  composition — namely, 
that  it  does  not  so  absolutely  require  the  origina- 
tion of  really  new  melodies  as  every  other  form 
necessarily  does.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  reqtdre  a  command  of  all  the  resources  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  to  produce  fugues 
which  uiall  not  be  mere  imitations  of  what  has 
been  done  by  previous  composers;  and  it  also 
needs  genius  ot  a  high  order  to  apply  those 
resources  so  as  to  avoid  the  reproach,  of  dryness 
and  lack  of  interest  so  often  oast  iipon  the  fugal 
style  of  composition.  [F.  A.  G.  0.] 

FULL  ORGAN.  ^  This  term,  when  standing 
alone,  generally  signifies  that  the  chief  manual, 
or  Great  Organ,  is  to  be  used,  with  all  its  stops 
brought  into  requisition.  Sometimes  the  teim 
is  employed  in  an  abbreviated  form,,  and  with 
an  affix  indicating  that  a  portion  only  of  the  stops 
is  to  be  played  upon — as  '  Full  to  Fifteenth.'  In 
the  last  century  the  expressions  'Full  Organ,* 
*  Great  Organ,'  and  '  Loud  Organ,'  were  severally 
used  to  indicate  the  chief  manual  organ.  [£.  J.  H.] 
FUNDAMENTAL  BASS  is  the  root  note 
of  a  chord,  or  the  root  notes  of  a  succession  of 
chords,  which  might  happen  to  be  the  actual 
bass  of  a  short  succession  of  chords  all  in  their 
first  positions,  but  is  more  likelv  to  be  partly 
imaginary,  as  in  the  following  snort  succession 
of  complete  chords,  which  has  its  fundamental 


bass  below  on  a  separate  stave 


Fundamental  Basi, 


Bameau  was  the  first  to  develop  the  theory  of 
a  fundamental  bass,  and  held  that  it  might  *  am 
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a  general  rule  proceed  only  in  perfect  Fourths  or 
Fifths  upwards  or  downwards.'  Helmholtz  de< 
fines  it  as  'the  compound  tone  which  repre- 
sents tiie  chord,  as  distinguished  from  its  basi, 
that  is,  the  tone  which  belongs  to  the  lowest 
part.'  [C.H.H.P.] 

FUX,  JoHAmr  Joseph,  bom  1660  of  a  pea- 
Bant  family  in  the  hamlet  of  Hirtenfeld,  near 
Gratz  in  Styria.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life  or  studies,  as  he  refused  to  give  information 
on  the  subject  even  to  Mattheeon  for  his  'Gruiid- 
lage  einer  Ehrenpforte'  (Hamburg  1740;  see 
p.  340,  letter  dated  1718).  From  1696,  how- 
ever, sll  is  dear.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  ecclesiastical  foundation  '  Zu  den 
S<Siotten '  in  'Vienna ;  and  married  a  Viennese, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children.  In  1698  he  be- 
came oourib  composer,  and  in  1 705  Capellmeister 
to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen.  He  was  also 
appointed  vioe-Capellmeister  to  the  oourt,  and 
in  1713  Capellmeister  to  the  Dowager  Empress 
Wilhelmine  Amalie.  This  post  he  resigned  in 
17 18,  as  he  had  done  that  at  the  caUiedral  in 
1 71 5  upon  his  promotion  to  be  head  Capell- 
meister to  the  court.  He  received  many  proofe 
of  oourt  fikvour.  To  the  King  of  the  Romans — 
Arch-duke,  afterwards  Emperor,  Joseph  I — ^he 
dedicated  his  first  opus  'Concentus  musioo- 
instrumentalis,*  in  7  parts  (Felsecker,  Nuremberg 
1701),  and  the  'Missa  Canonica'  (1718) ;  and  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  YI  his  most  important  work 
'Gradus  ad  Famassum*  (1725).  In  1723,  when 
laid  up  with  gout,  the  Emperor  Charles  had  him 
conveyed  in  a  litter  to  Prague,  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  performance  of  his  opera  *Costanza 
e  Fortezza,*  written  for  the  coronation.  Fux 
died  at  Vienna  Feb.  13,  1741,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Stephen's.  Among  ms  best  pupils  were 
Zelenka,  Mu£fat»  Tuma,  and  Wagenseil.  An 
oil-painting  of  him  in  the  costume  of  the  period 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  '  G^sellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde*  at  Vienna.  Fux  considered  his  art  in 
a  serious  light,  and  was  held  in  general  respect. 
He  was  courteous  to  all,  and  eminently  kind  and 
just  in  lus  dealings  with  the  musicians  under 
him.  As  a  composer  he  was  most  industrious ; 
405  works  by  him  are  still  in  existence — 50 
masses;  3  requiems;  57  vespers  and  psalms; 
aa  litanies  and  oompletoria;  la  graduals;  14 
offertoriums ;  22  motets ;  106 hymns ;  a  Dies  iree; 
I  Domine;  I  Libera  (290  church- works  in  all) ; 
10  oratorios ;  18  operas  (of  which  6  were  grand 
operas — 'dramme  per  musica' — and  the  other 
12  *componimenti  per  camera'  and  'feete  teatrali 
per  musica*) ;  2^  partitas  and  overtures ;  and 
8  pieces  for  cla^aer.  The  greater  part  of  these 
compositions,  either  copied  or  in  autograph,  are 
in  tne  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna;  and  the 
*  Gesellschafb  der  Musikfreunde*  also  possesses  a 
considerable  number. 

Of  his  works  only  few  are  printed :  his  '  Con- 
oentus,*  already  mentioned,  '  l^isa,*  feeta  teatrale 
(Jeane  Roger,  Amsterdam,  1719),  and  the  'Missa 
canonica*  ^see  below).  Proske's  'Musica  divina,* 
vol.  ii.  and  iii.,  contain  seven  church-works.  36 
Trios  for  a  violins  and  bass  (published  about 
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1700^  are  lost.  His  dramatio  works  are  now 
valueless,  though  in  their  day  they  contributed 
much  to  the  lustre  of  the  court ;  while  his  ora- 
torios, written  for  Lent,  were  still  more  quickly 
forgotten.  Among  his  MSS.  are  38  sacred '  Sonate 
a  tre,'  which  were  often  played  in  Divine  Service, 
and  are  masterpieces  of  freshness,  invention,  and 
variety.  It  is  evident  that  Fux  enjoyed  3-part 
writing,  for  in  his  'Gradus'  he  says '  the  master's 
hand  may  always  be  detected  even  in  3*part 
writing,*  and  '  I  have  often  written  in  3  parts, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,'  a  statement  which  even 
Mattheeon  endorses  ('  Critica  Musica,'  i  p.  131), 
though  as  a  rule  no  friend  to  Fux.  In  his  churdi 
music  he  was  always  reverent,  and  though  poly- 
phonic writing  was  second  nature  to  nim,  he 
usually  abstained  from  unnecessary  subtleties  in 
sacred  music.  One  exception  to  tnis  must  how- 
ever be  made.  His  'Missa  canonica,'  written 
throughout  '  k  capella,'  a  masterpiece  containing 
every  species  of  canon,  is  unique  in  its  way. 
Here  Fux  displays  his  marvellous  knowledge  of 
counterpoint,  combined  with  the  richest  modu- 
lation ;  and,  as  Marpurg  says  (' Abhandlunff  von 
der  Fuge,'  p.  130),  speaking  specially  of  the 
double  canon  in  the  'Christe  eleison,'  'his 
harmony  is  goi^geous,  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  sacrednees  of  the 
oocasicm.'  The  mass  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
as  a  proof  'that  classic  music,  far  from  bein^ 
extinct,  has  here  gained  one  more  step  in  advance 
(see  dedication  in  Italian).  The  Imperial  library 
at  Vienna  contains  a  copy  of  it  by  Michael 
Haydn  (1757),  and  the  RoyiJ  Library  at  Dresden 
another  by  Zelenka,  Fuxs  pupil.    It  has  been 

E.ted  at  Leipsic  by  Peters  and  KiihneL.  The 
uent  performances  of  Uiis  mass  at  the  cathe- 
and  the  oourt  speak  well  for  the  effidency 
of  the  singers.  The  most  ccmvindng  proof  of 
Fux*s  ability  as  a  teacher  is  his  'Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum,'  written  in  Latin  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  master  and  pupil,  and  consisting  of  two 
parts,  the  first  on  tjie  theory,  and  the  second 
on  the  practice,  of  composition.  It  has  passed 
through  innumerable  ecutions,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  four  languages.  The  dates  of  publi* 
cation  are  as  follows: — ^the  original,  in  Latui, 
Vienna  1725  ;  German  ediUon,  by  Lorenz  Mits- 
ler,  Leipsic,  1742  ;  Italian,  by  Alessandro  Man* 
fredi.  Carpi,  1 761 ;  French,  by  Sieor  Pietro 
Denis,  Paris,  1773;  and  English,  anonymooi, 
London,  1791.  Its  usefulness  has  been  attested 
by  such  men  as  Picdnni,  Durante,  P.  Martini, 
the  Abb^  Vogler,  Paolucci,  Gerbert,  Cherubini, 
and  in  our  own  day  by  Heinrioh  Bellermann 
('Der  Contrapunot,'  etc.,  Berlin  1862).  Mocart 
used  it  in  his  contrapuntal  exercises,  and  Haydn 
repeatedly  studied  it,  and  founded  his  teaching 
upon  it.  An  exhaustive  biography  of  the  master, 
with  a  thematic  catalos^e  of  his  oompositioos,  has 
been  drawn  up  with  his  usual  accuracy  by  Dr. 
von  Kochel  from  authentic  information,  with 
the  title  'J.  J.  Fux,  Hofcompositor  nnd  Hof- 
kapellmeister  der  Kaiser  Leopold  I,  Joseph  L 
und  Karl  VI,  von  1698  bis  1740  (Holder,  Vienna 
1873).  *       [C.F.P.] 
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FZ.  The  abbreviation  of  the  Italian  word 
forzandOf  meaning  that  the  note  or  chord  against 
which  it  is  played  should  be  forced  beyond  the 
normal  sound  of  the  passage.    It  is  always  pro- 
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portionate ;  and  thus  a  /s  in  a  piano  passage 
will  be  £ur  less  loud  than  in  a  forte  passage. 
sfz  or  sf  (aforzando)  is  more  commonly  used 
than^i.  [G.] 


FAURB,  Jean-Baptiste,  son  of  a  singer  in 
the  church  at  Moulins,  where  he  was  bom  Jan. 
15.  1830.  When  he  was  3  the  family  removed 
to  Paris,  and  when  he  was  7  his  feither  died.  In 
1843  he  entered  the  solfeggio  class  in  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  soon  after  the  maitrise  of  the 
Madeleine,  where  he  was  \m6tar  Trevaux,  an 
excellent  teacher,  to  whom  he  owes  his  sound 
knowledge  of  music.  After  the  breaking  of  his 
voice  he  took  up  the  piano  and  double  bass,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  band  at  the 
Odeon  theatre.  When  his  voice  had  recovered 
he  joined  the  chorus  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  and 
in  Nov.  1850  again  entered  the  Ck)nBervatoire, 
and  in  5  a  obtained  the  firet  prizes  for  singing 
and  for  op^ra  comique.  He  made  his  d^ut  Oct. 
30,  52,  at  the  Opera  Gomique,  in  Mass^'s  *  Gala- 
th^,*  after  which  he  advanced  steadily  through 
various  r6le8  until  his  creation  of  the  parts  of 
CrfeveccBUP  in  Gevaert's  *Quentin  Durward' 
(March  58)  and  Hoel  in  Meyerbeer*s  *  Pardon 
de  Ploermer  (April  59)  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank.  In  the  winter  m  1S61  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at- the  Grand  Op^sa,  since  which 


time  he  has  been  regularly  retained  there.  In 
London  he  first  appeared  at  Oovent  Garden, 
April  10,  1 860,  as  Hoel  in  *  Dinorah,'  and  has  since 
that  time  been  a  regular  visitor  at  one  or  other 
of  the  Italian  Opera  houses.  At  Brussels  also 
he  is  often  heard,  and  in  1874,  during  the  war, 
he  undertook  the  first  class  of  singing  in  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire.  In  1861  he  appeared  in 
Berlin  at  Meyerbeer  s  request,  but  the  tremolo 
m  his  voice  did  not  please  ihe  Gennans,  and 
he  has  not  revisited  that  countiy. 

Faure  is  a  good  musician  and  a  fine  actor. 
He  is  also  a  collector  of  pictures  and  a  man  of 
great  culture.  His  voice  is  a  baritone  of  great 
extent  and  of  very  fine  quality.  His  characters 
comprise  Mephistopheles,  Hamlet,  Nelusco  (Afiri- 
caine),  Poea  (Don  Carlos),  Don  Giovanni,  and 
many  more.  In  1857  he  was  for  a  short  time 
Professor  of  Singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatoiie, 
and  in  1859  he  ii^uried  Mile.  Lefebvre  (bom 
Dec.' 31,  1838),  the  chief  actress  of  Dugazon  rdles 
at-  the  Op&^  .Comique.  He  has  publis&d  2  books 
of  songs  (Heugel).  [G.] 


G. 


GThe  fifth  note  of  the  natural  scale— ^the 
dominant  of  C,  the  relative  major  of  E 
*  minor.  It  is  sol  in  French  and  in  solfa- 
lug.  It  has  F|  for  its  signature.  G  minor  has 
Bb  and  £b  for  the  signature,  and  is  the  relative 
minor  of  B  flat  major.  G  gives  its  name  to  the 
treble  clef,  the  sign  for  which  is  nothing  but  a 
corruption  of  the  letter.  The  Greek  G  gives  its 
name  to  the  gamut'  or  scale. 

As  to  its  use  in  composition— two  of  Haydn's 
13  Grand  Symphonies  are  in  G,  and  there  are 
several  others  of  note  in  the  same  key  ('  Oxford,' 
'  Letter  V,'  etc.)>  btit  there  is  no  r^narkable  one 
by  Mozart,  and  not  one  by  Beethoven,  nor  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Mendelssohn.  Of  Bee- 
thoven's 16  Quartets  one  (No.  3),  and  of  his  11 
Overtures  one  (Ruins  of  Athens),  the  Sonata  op. 
31,  No.  I,  two  Violin  Sonatas,  and  the  P.  F.  Con- 
certo No.  4,  do  something  to  restore  ^e  balance, 
but  it  is  singular  how  much  he  avoids  the  key. 

G  minor  has  Mozart's  Symphony  and  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto  to  ennoble  it.  [G.] 

GABLER,  JoHAKK,  of  XJlm,  built  the  cele- 
brated organ  in  the  abbey  of  Weingarten  in  1 750. 
It  has  4  manuals,  and  76  speaking  stops,  and  is 
credited  with  6666  pipes.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  monks  were  so  pleased  with  it  that  they  gave 
Gabler  a  florin  per  pipe  over  and  above  the  contract 
price.     He  died  about  the  year  1784.     [Y.deP.] 


GABRIEL, '  Maft  Ann  Yiroinia,  of  Irish 
parentage,  born  at  Banstead,  Surrey,  Feb.  7, 1835, 
learned  the  piano  from  Pixis,  Dohler,  and  ThaJ- 
berg,  and  harmony  and  construction  from  Mo* 
lique.  Her  principal  work  was  a  Cantata  named 
'Evangeline,'  founded  on  Longfellow's  poem ; 
she  wrote  many  operettas,  one  of  which,  *  Widows 
bewitched,'  was  performed  by  Mr.  German  Reed's 
company  in  67,  and  had  a  long  run.  Her  Can- 
tatas 'Dreamland'  and  ' Evai^;eline'  were  per- 
fcHmed  at  Covent  Garden  in  1870  and  73.  Many 
of  her  songs  were  very  popular.  Miss  Gabriel 
married  Mr.  George  E.  March  (author  of  most  of 
her  librettos)  in  Nov.  1874,  and  died  fit)m  the 
effects  of  an  accident  on  Aug.  7,  1877.  [G.] 

GABRIELI,  a  fiunily  of  great  Italian  musi- 


I.  Andbba,  celebrated  contrapuntist^  bom 
about  if^io,  in  the  quarter  of  Venice  called 
Canar^gio.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adrian  Willaert, 
maestro  di  capella  of  St.  Mark's  (1537-63).  In 
1536  he  entered  the  Doge's  choir;  in  66  suo^ 
ceeded  Claudio  Merulo  as  second  orgfanist  of 
St.  Mark's;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1586, 
was  first  organist.  His  fame  spread  not  only 
throughout  Italy,  but  also  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  three  best-known  pupils  were 
his  nephew  Giovanni,  Leo  Hassler,  and  Peter 
SweeUnok.     In  1574  the  Republic  opmmissioned 
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him  to  write  the  music  to  be  performed  at  the 
reception  of  Henry  III.  King  ol^  France ;  for 
which  occasion  he  composed  several  piecea,  one 
being  for  12  voices  in  a  choirs,  *Ecco  Vinegia 
bella,*  printed  in  the  'Gemma  Musicalis*  (Venice, 
Gardano,  1588).  Though  much  addicted  to 
counterpoint,  his  style  is  elevated  and  dignified. 
His  finest  work  is  'Psalmi  Davidici  poeniten- 
tiales,  turn  cmnis  generis  instrumentorum,  turn 
ad  vocis  modulationum  accomodati,  sex  vocum  * 
(Venice  1583).  Among  his  numerous  composi- 
tions may  be  mentioned — 'Sacrae  cantionee 
quinque  vocum,  liber  primus'  (1565);  'Mis- 
sarum  sex  vocum,  liber  primus'  (1570);  'Ma* 
drigali  a  5  voci,  liber  primus,'  containing  34 
madrigab  and  6  canzoni  (1572)  ;  'Libro  secondo 
di  Mfuirigali  a  5  e  6  voci.  con  un  dialogo  da  8 ' 
(157a);  'Canzoni  alia  francese  per  Torgano' 
(1571) ;  and  *Canti  concerti  a  6,  7,  8,  10,  e  16, 
voci'  (1587).  In  the  last  are  some  pieces  by 
his  nephew.  His  organ  music  was  printed  with 
his  nephew's  in  3  vols,  of  Rioercari.  Andrea 
seems  to  have  strongly  felt  the  necessity  of 
executing  vocal  music  by  instruments.  He  also 
composed  the  first  '  real  fugues,'  a  species  of  com- 
position for  which  his  nephew  showed  great 
iacility.  Proske's  'Musica  divina'  contains  a 
missa  brevis  and  no  fewer  than  10  motets  of 
his,  all  for  4  voices. 

a.  Giovanni,  bom  in^  Venice  1557,  pupil  of 
his  uncle  Andrea,  by  1575  already  well  known 
as  a  composer,  succeeded  Claudio  Merulo  as  first 
organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Jan.  i,  1585.  He^^ 
probably  in  jjya.  as  Gianpaolo  Savii  succeeded 
him  on  August  I  a  of  that  year,  but  his  monu- 
"inent  in  Smi  Steffmo  gives  Aug.  xa,  1613,  as 
the  date  of  his  death.  Although  he  seems  never 
to  have  left  Venice  he  was  well  known  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  The  works  of  his  pupils, 
Heinrich  SchQtz,  Alois  Grani,  and  Michael  P^- 
torius,  testify  to  the  deep  respect  they  aU  enter- 
tained for  him.  His  contrapuntal  &cility  was 
^traordinary ;  his  'Sacrae  symphoniae'  (1597) 
contains  a  piece  for  3  choirs,  each  of  different  com- 
position. (This  or  a  similar  noble  work  is  printed 
by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  *  Vocal  scores.*)  The  first 
part  of  the  Symphoniae  is  dedicated  to  Count 
George  Fugger,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
having  invit^  CUbrieli  to  his  wedding.    The 

---necessity  for  the  orchestra  is  still  more  marked 
in  Giovanni  than  in  his  uncle  Andrea;  his 
modulations  are  often  so  bold  and  difiBcult  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  they  were  ever  intended 
for  voices.    In  this  respect  he  may  be  called  the 

.J^ther  of  the  chromatic  style.  For  particulars 
of  his  times  and  contemporaries  see  Winterfeld's 
*  Johann  Gabrieli  und  seine  Zeit,'  a  vols,  of  text 
and  I  vol.  of  examples,  containing  33  pieces  for 
voices  (from  4  to  16),  one  for  organ,  and  one 
for  quartet.  Others  will  be  found  in  Boden- 
schatz ;  Bochlitz ;  in  Musica  sacra  (Schlesinger 
1834),  e^'  Rochlitz's  Collection  (Schott)  con- 
tains an  In  excelsis  of  his  for  Soprano  and  Tenor 
solo,  and  chorus  (k  4),  with  violins,  3  horns, 
and  a  trombones ;  also  a  Benedictus  for  3  choirs. 
3.  DoMXNioo,  dramatio  composer  and  violoiii- 
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cellist,  known  as  'il  Menghino  del  violoncello,* 
bom  at  Bologna  164P;  first  in  the  band  of  San 
Petronio,  then  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  PamfilL 
In  1676  he  became  a  member,  and  in  1683 
President,  of  the  Sodetk  fllarmonica  in  Bo- 
logna. He  appears  to  have  died  before  1691. 
Of  his  operas,  produced,  in  Bologna,  Padua,  aod 
Venice,  '  Cleobulo '  was  the  most  successful.  Hii 
instrumental  compositions  'Balletti,  gighe,  cor- 
renti,  sarabande,  a  due  violini  e  violotKeOo  oca 
basso  oontinuo,'  op.  L  (Bologna  1703),  are  in- 
teresting. [F.G.] 
GABRIELLE,  CHARMANTE,  that  is,  Ga- 
brielle  d'Estr^es,  mistress  of  Henri  I V.  The  rogn 
of  Louis  XVIII.  revived  an  artless  little  romance, 
which,  like  the  song  'Vive  Henri  IV.'  [Me 
Henbi],  recalled  pleasant  memories  of  the  B^- 
nais.  '  Charmante  Gabrielle '  was  not  only  song 
far  and  wide  at  that  loyal  epoch,  but  the  author- 
ship of  both  words  and  music  was  attributed  to 
the  gallant;  king,  and  the  mistake  is  still  often 
repeated.  True  Henri  suggested  the  song  to  one 
of  the  poets  of  his  court,  but  we  have  his  own 
authority  for  the  &ct  that  he  did  not  faima^ 
write  the  stanzas.  The  letter  in  which  the  king 
sent  the  song  to  Gabrielle  is  in  the  '  Recueil  des 
Lettres  missives'  of  Beigipr  de  Xivrey  (iv.  99S, 
9),  and  contains  these  words: — 'Ges  ven  rom 
repr^nteront  mieulx  ma  condition  et  plus  agr^ 
ablement  que  ne  feroit  la  prose.  Je  les  ay 
dictez,  non  arrangez.'  The^  only  date  on  the 
letter  is  May  ai,  but  it  was  written  in  1597 
from  Paris,  where  Henri  was  collecting  moa^ 
for  his  expedition  to  Amiens,  and  malnng  pv^ 
parations  to  leave  Gabrielle  for  the  campaign 
against  the  Spaniards.  It  was  probably  Bertaot, 
Bishop  of  S^ez,  who,  at  the  king's  'diotatioD,* 
composed  the  four  couplets  of  the  romance,  of 
which  wa  give  the  firsts  with  the  moaic  in  iti 
revived  form  :— 

f 


The  refrain  is  not  original ;  it  Is  to  be  1 
word  for  word  in  the  'l^esaurus  hannonlew*  of 
Besard  (1603),  and  in  the  'Cabinet  oa  THmt 
des  noQvelles  chansons'  (x6aa);  and  as  a*  ^li 
time  it  took  more  than  five  or  six  yean  ftr  an 
air  to  travel  from  the  court  to  the  peoph^  vt 
may  safely  oondnde  that  it  was  no 
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F<$ti8  attributes  the  air  to  Eostache  Du  Caorroy, 
maltre  de  chapelle  to  Charles  IX,  Henri  III,  and 
Henri  IV;  but  the  muaio  of  that  'Prince  of 
musicians/  as  Mersennus  calls  him,  is  so  imbued 
with  science,  not  to  say  pedantry,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  the  author  of  the  oontn- 
puntal  exercises  in  his  '  Melanges  *  to  have  had 
Anything  in  ccmunon  with  the  composer  of  so 
simple  and  natural  a  melody.  Its  origin  is  un- 
doubtedly secular ;  and  there  is  the  more  reason 
to  believe  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from  an  air 
already  popular  that  the  words  *  Cruelle  d^partie, 
Malheureux  jour'  occur  in  the  'Chansons  sur  les 
ftirs  mondains.*  In  the  book  of  cantiques  en- 
titled 'La  pieuse  Alouette  aveo  son  tirelire' 
(1619)  we  find  a  proof  that  the  'church  bor- 
rowed the  air  and  prevailing  idea  of  this  song 
firom  the  world,  rather  than  the  reverse,  for  the 
religious  refrain, 

Douoe  Tierge  Marie, 

Secoarez-moi  I 
Otez-moi  oa  la  vie, 

Ou  bien  I'^moi, 

is  obviously  founded  on  the  love-song  of  1597. 

Such  is  all  the  positive  information  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  about '  Charmante  Gabrielle ' ; 
but  the  mystery  which  surrounds  its  origin  rather 
increases  than  diminishes  the  attraction  of  this 
celebrated  song.  [G.  C] 

GABRIETJJ,  Caiterika,  bom  at  Borne 
I^OT.  12,  1730,  daughter  of  Prince  Gabrielli's 
cook,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished, 
«nd  capricious  singers  that  ever  lived.  At  the 
age  of  14,  the  Prince,  walking  in  his  garden, 
heard  her  singing  a  difficult  song  oi  Galuppi, 
sent  for  her,  and  after  listening  to  her  perform- 
ance, promised  her  his  protection  and  a  musical 
education.  She  was  placed  first  under  Garcia^ 
lo  SpagnoUtto,  and  afterwards  under  Porpora. 
A  great  success  attended  her  d^ut  (1747)  as 
prima  donna,  at  Lucca,  in  Galuppi^s  'Sofonisba.' 
Guadagni  gave  her  some  valuable  instruction  in 
the  style  in  which  he  himself  excelled, — the  puro 
and  correct  cantabile.  This  she  was  therefore 
now  enabled  to  add  to  her  own,  which  was  the 
perfection  of  brilliant  bravura,  with  a  marvellous 
power  of  rapid  execution  and  an  exquisitely 
delicate  quality  of  tone.  At  other  theatres  in 
Italy  she  met  with  equal  success,  singing  in 
1750,  at  Naples,  in  Jomelli's  *IHdone,*  after 
which  she  went  to  Vienna.  Here  she  finished 
her  declamatory  style  under  the  teaching  of 
Metastasio,  and  £Ehscinated  Francis  I,  who  went 
to  the  Opera  only  on  her  nights.  Metastasio 
is  said  to  have  been  not  indifierent  to  the 
charms  of  this  extraordinary  singer,  still  known 
as  la  Cochetta  or  CochetUna,  in  memory  of  her 
origin ;  but  she  did  not  respond.  Her  capricious 
treatment  of  her  numerous  adorers  gave  rise  to 
hundreds  of  stories,  among  which  one  may  be 
quoted.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  ambasftadors 
of  France  and  Portugal  wero  both  desperately 
enamoured  of  her  at  Vienna.  The  former,  con- 
cealing himself  in  her  apartments,  saw  enough 
to  confirm  his  susroicions,  and  rushed  upon  her 
with  his  sword,  with  which  he  would  doubtless 
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have  transfixed  her,  had  not  the  busk  of  her 
boddice  turned  aside  the  point  of  the  blade. 
She  pardoned  the  Fronchman,  who  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  knees  beforo  her,  on  condition  of 
her  rotaining  his  sword,  on  which  she  determined 
to  have  the  words  engraved,  ipie  de  M,  .  . .  . 
qtd  otajrapper  la  Qah-idli,  &c. ;  but  Metastasio 
prevailed  upon  her  to  give  up  this  design.  In 
1765  she  quitted  Viemia,  laden  with  wealth, 
and  went  to  Sicily,  where  she  excited  the  same 
fiiroro,  and  exhibited  the  same  caprices.  She 
was  imprisoned  by  the  King,  because  she  would 
not  sing  her  part  in  the  opera  above  a  whisper. 
During  the  twelve  days  of  her  imprisonment, 
she  gave  sumptuous  entertainments,  paid  the 
debts  of  poor  prisoners,  and  distributed  alms  in 
profusion.  Each  evening  she  assembled  the 
other  inmates  of  the  gaol,  to  whom  she  sang 
her  favourite  songs  in  the  most  painstaking 
manner.  The  King  was  obliged  to  set  her  free, 
and  her  reputation  with  the  public  stood  higher 
than  ever.  In  1767  she  went  to  Parma,  wnero 
the  Infant  Don  P^ip  fell  madly  in  love  with 
her,  and  persecuted  her  so  far  as  sometimes  to 
shut  her  up  in  a  room  of  which  he  kept  the  key. 
Terrible  scenes  occurred  between  them,  and  she 
called  him  on  one  occasion  gobho  maled-etio. 
Having  escaped  from  Parma  in  1768  she  went 
to  Russia,  whero  she  astonished  Catherine  II. 
by  demanding  5000  ducats  as  salary,  a  sum,  as 
the  Empress  objected,  laiger  than  the  pay  of 
a  field-marshal ;  to  which  Gabrielli  simply  re- 
plied, 'Then  let  your  field -marshals  sing  for 
you' — as  Caflarolli  once  roplied  in  similar 
ciroumstances.  She  appeared  m  London  in  the 
season  of  1 775-6.  Bumey  says  of  her  that  *  she 
had  no  indications  of  low  birth  in  her  counten- 
ance or  deportment,  which  had  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a  Roman  matron.'  The  public  here 
was  prejudiced  against  her  bv  the  stories  current 
of  her  caprice ;  and  she  only  remained  during 
one  season  ^  Bumey  extols  the  predsion  and 
accuracy  of  her  execution  and  intonation,  and  the 
thrilling  quality  of  her  voice.  She  appeared  to 
him  '  the  most  intelligent  and  best  bred  virtuosa 
with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed,  not  only 
on  the  subject  of  music,  but  on  every  subject 
concerning  which  a  well-educated  female,  who 
had  seen  the  world,  might  be  en>ected  to  have 
information.'  She  sang  with  Paoohierotti  at 
Venice  in  1777,  and  at  Milan  in  1780  with 
Marohesi,  with  whom  she  divided  the  public 
into  two  parties.  After  this,  Gabrielli  retired 
to  Rome  with  ber  sister  Francesca;  who  had 
followed  her  everywhere  as  seconda  donna,  and 
lived  upon  her  savings,  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  13,000  firancs  per  annum.  She  died 
in  April  1796  of  a  neglected  cold.  A  beautiful 
little  portrait  of  her  in  mezzotint,  now  very  rare, 
was  engraved  by  D.  Martin  in  1766  from  a 
pajnting  by  Pompeo  Battoni.  [J.M.] 

GABUSSI,  ViNOBNZO,  composer  «nd  teacher 
of  singing,  bom  at  Bologna  early  in  the  present 

>  FMs  !■  mistaken  In  saylnff  that  the  nerer  eane  to  England,  and 
In  the  whole  of  his  explanation  of  her  ntan  ta  for  refusing  engagemeuU 
In  London.   Be  also  ernmaouslj  calls  her  sister  Anna. 
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century,  studied  counterpoint  under  Padre  Mattel. 
He  brought  out  his  first  opera  at  Modena  in  1825 
and  then  came  to  London,  and  remained  there  for 
about  15  years  teaching  singing  and  accompani- 
ment. After  this  he  retired  to  Bologna.  In  1 834 
he  produced  '  Emani '  at  the  The&tre  des  Italiens, 
Paris,  and  in  41  'Clemenza  di  Valois*  at  the 
Fenioe  in  Venice,  without  success.  He  composed 
chamber  music  for  instruments,  but  is  best  known 
by  his  vocal  duets,  which  are  still  sung  in  England. 
He  died  in  London  Sept.  1 2, 1 846.        [M.  C.  C] 

GADE,  Niels  W.,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
accomplished  of  living  composers  and  conductors, 
was  bom  Oct.  22,  181 7,  at  Copenhagen,  the  son 
of  a  maker  of  musical  instruments.  His  first 
instruction  in  music  was  obtained  from  a  teacher 
who  esteemed  mechanioal  industry  beyond  talent, 
and  it  seems  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  his  pupil.  Gade  learned  a  little 
about  guitar,  viohn,  and  pianoforte,  without 
accomplishing  much  on  either  instrument.  Later 
on  he  met  with  more  able  masters  in  Wershall, 
Berggreen,  and  Weyse.  Various  compositions 
were  the  result,  of  wluch  their  author  now  thinks 
little.  He  afterwards  entered  the  royal  orchestra 
at  Copenhagen  as  violinist,  and  in  that  practical 
school  attained  that  rare  degree  of  masteiy  in  in- 
strumentation which  his  publications  show  from 
the  first  Through  his 'Ossian' overture,  which,  on 
the  approval  of  Spohr  and  Schneider,  was  crowned 
in  1 84 1  with  thepriae  awarded  by  the  Copen- 
hagen Musical  Unions  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  musio-loving  king,  and  at  once 
received,  like  many  other  men  of  talent  in 
Denmark,  a  royal  stipend,  intended  to  assist 
him  in  a  foreign  journey.  Thus  equipped,  Gade 
turned  towards  Leipzig,  where  by  Mendelssohn 
he  was  introduced  to  the  musical  public  at  large. 
(See  Mendelssohn's  letters  Jan.  13,  March  3,  43.) 

After  the  production  of  his  first  sjrmphony 
(March  2,  1843)  and  the  cantata  'Comala*  at 
Leipzig  (March  3,  46),  Gade  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  return  in  1844,  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
then  staying  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  entrusted 
him  wiib.  the  conducting  of  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts.  In  the  winter  of  1845-46  he  acted 
as  sub-conductor  to  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig^  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  conducted  alone  till 
the  spring  of  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen for  good,  to  occupy  a  post  as  organist  and 
to  conduct  the  concerts  of  the  Musikverein.  In 
1 86 1,  at  the  death  of  Glaeser,  he  was  appointed 
Hof-capellmeister,  and  received  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Music;  and  he  is  still  busy  composing, 
teaching,  and  conducting.  He  visited  England 
for  the  first  time  in  1876,  to  conduct  his  'Zion* 
and  *The  Crusaders'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival: 

The  intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann, Gade  is  in  some  sense  their  disciple ;  his 
earlier  works  showing  faint  traces  of  the  Influence 
of  the  former  as  his  later  works  do  that  of  the 
latter.  Still  Gade's  distinguished  and  amiable 
musical  physiognomy  is  £Bur  from  a  mere  reflex 
of  theirs ;  ne  has  always  had  something  to  say 
for  himself  and  has  from  the  first  contrived  to 
lay  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own.     His  musical 
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speech  is  tinged  with  the  cadences  of  Scandmayiaii 
folksong,  and  ahnost  invariably  breathes  the 
spirit  of  northern  scenery.  All  his  works  show 
the  same  refined  sense  for  symmetry,  for  harmo- 
nious colouring  and  delicate  sentiment.  His 
themes,  if  raroly  vigorous  or  passionate,  are 
always  spontaneous  as  far  as  they  go,  and  never 
without  some  charm  of  line  or  colour.  As  with 
a  landscape  painter  the  fSucination  of  his  pieces 
lies  in  the  peculiar  poetical  impression  conveyed 
by  the  entire  picture  rather  than  by  any  pro- 
minent details;  and  as  in  a  landaci^  this 
fascinating  total  impression  is  always  the  result 
of  perfect  harmony  of  colour,  so  in  Glide's 
woAb  it  is  traceable  to  the  gentle  repose  and 
proportion  of  his  themes  and  the  suave  perfectkn 
of  his  instrumentation. 

Gade  has  published  7  syn^honiei^  ops.  5, 10, 15, 
30,  25,  32,  45,  in  C  minor,  E,  A  minor,  B  flat»  D 
minor  (with  Piano),  G  minor,  and  F  respectively; 
five  overtures—'  Nachklange  aus  Ossian'  (op.  i), 
*Im  Hochbind*  (op.  7),  in  C  (op.  14),  'Hamlet* 
(<>P'  37\  '  Michael  Angelo  *  (op.  39) ;  the  cantatas 
*Comala  *  (op.  12), '  fVuhlingsfiuitaisie  *  (op.  23). 
*  Erlkonigs  Tochter '  (op.  30),  'Die  heilige  Nacht ' 
(op.  40),  'FrOhlingsbotschaft*  (op.  35),  'Die 
Kreuzfahrer*  (op.  50),  and  Zion;  an  octet  (op. 
1 7),  sestet  (op.  17),  and  quintet  (op.  8)  for  strii^ ; 
a  trio  called  'Novelletten*  for  pianoforte  and 
strings ;  two  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in 
A  az^  D  minor,  of  which  the  second  is  particu- 
larly good ;  many  choral  songs  for  mixed  and  for 
male  voioee ;  songs  for  one  voice  with  pianoforte, 
and  a  number  of  solo  pieces  for  the  pianoforte  for 
two  and  four  hands,  of  which  the  sonata  (in  E 
minor,  op.  28)  the  sketches  called  'Aquarellen,* 
andthe  Volkstanze(op.3i)arethebeet.   [E.D.] 

GADSBY,  Hekbt,  son  of  a  musician,  bom  at 
Hackney  Dec.  15,  1842,  entered  St.  Paul's  choir 
in  49,  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Stainer,  and 
remained  till  58.  The  instruction  in  hannony 
which  he  and  Stainer,  as  an  exception  due  to 
their  musical  faculty,  received  firom  Mr.  W. 
Bayley,  the  then  master  of  the  boys,  is  virtually 
the  only  t,eaching  that  Mr.  Cladsby  ever  received, 
the  rest  is  due  to  his  own  perseverance. 

Mr.  Gadsby*s  published  worics  are  the  130th 
Psalm;  a  Cantata  (1862);  'Alice  Brand,*  Gut- 
tata (1870) ;  Festival  Service  for  8  voices  (i872>: 
Concert  overture^  '.Andromeda*  (1873);  String 
Quartet  (1875);  Andante  and  Bondo  piacevole, 
P.F.  and  Flute  (1875);  music  to  AlceB6s(  1876). 
In  addition  to  these  he  has  (1878)  in  MS.  3 
Symphonies,  in  C,  in  A — portions  of  which  have 
been  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace — and  in  D; 
Overtures  to  the  Golden  Legend*  and  'Witches* 
Frolic,'  and  an  Intermezzo  and  Scherzo  (all  pei^  • 
formed  at  the  Crystal  Palace),  as  well  as  many 
Songs,  Part-songs,  Anthems,  and  Services.    [6.j 

GANSBACHER,  Johank,  CapellmeiBter  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Tienna,  bom  May  8,  1778,  tt 
Sterzing  in  the  Tyrol.  At  6  years  old  he  wai  a 
chorister  in  the  village  church  of  which  his  &tber 
was  choirmaster.  Later  he  learnt  the  organ, 
piano,  cello,  and  hannony  at  Innspruck,  Balle, 
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and  BotzefXL    In  1795  he  entered  the  TJniversil^ 
of  Innspruck,  but  on  the  fonn&tion  of  the  Land- 
Bturm  in  96  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  won  the 
gold  ' TapferkeitsmedMlle.*    In  1801  he  was  in 
Vienna,  studied  under  Vogler  and  Albrechts- 
T)erger,  and  was  recommended  as  a  teacher  by 
Haydn,  Gyrowetz,  and  distinguished   patrons. 
He  next  accompanied  Count  Urmian  to  Prague, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition.     In 
1800  he  was  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  revisited 
Ilia  nome,  and  in  the  following  year  settled  for  a 
tame  in  Darmstadt  to  renew  his  studies  under 
"Vogler.    Weber  and  Meyerbeer  were  his  fellow- 
pupils,  and  the  three  formed  a  lasting  friendship. 
AVeber  especially  retained  a  sincere  affection  for 
him,  took  him  to  Mannheim   and  Heidelberg, 
where  Gansbacher  assisted  in  his  concerts,  and 
at  a  later  time  proposed  to  him  to  compete  for  the 
vacant  post  of  Court  Capellmeister  in  Dresden. 
MeantimeGansbacher  lived  altematelyin Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Beethoven, 
and  Prague,  where  he  assisted  Weber  with  his 
'Kampf  und  Sieg.*    He  also  served  in  the  war 
of  1813,  went  to  Italy  as  captain  in  militaiy 
service,  and  was  even  employed  as  a  courier.  This 
unsettled  life  at  langQi  came  to  a  satia&otory 
end.    At  the  time  that  Weber  was  suggesting 
his  settling  at  Dresden,  the  Capellmeistenhip  of 
the  cathe£al  at  Vienna  fell  vacant  by  the  death 
of  I^indl  (Oct.  1833") ;  Gansbacher  applied  for 
it,  was  appointed,  and  remained  there  for  life. 
He  died  July   13,  1844,  universally  respected 
both  aa  a  man  and  an  artist.    As  a  composer  he 
belongB  to  the  old  school ;  his  works  are  pleasing 
but  l^tray  by  their  solidity  the  pupil  of  Vogler 
and  Albrechtsbei^r.    His  compositions  number 
ai6  in  all,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  sacred, 
— 17  masses,  4  requiems,  a  Te  Deums,  offertories 
etc.    He  wrote  also  a  83rmphony,  several  seren- 
ades, marches,  and  concerted  pieces ;  pianoforte 
pieces  with  and  without  accompaniment;  songs 
accompanied  by  various  instruments ;  music  to 
Kotzebue's  'Die  Kreuzfiihrer* ;  a  liederspieL  etc. 
Two  requiems,   a  masses,  and  several  smaller 
church  works  were  published  by  Spina  aad  Has- 
linger ;  3  terzettos  tor  2  soprani  and  tenor  (op.  4) 
by  Schlednger;  Schiller's  'Erwartung'  by  Sim- 
rock  ;  and  sonatas  and  trios  by  various  publishers. 
A  song  of  his  is  given  in  Ayrton's  *  Sacred  Min- 
strelsy.' 

His  son  Dr.  Joseph,  bom  1829,  is  now  a  valued 
teacher  of  singing  in  Vienna,  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire.  [C.  F.  P.] 

GAFORI,  Franchino,  or  Fbakohtkus  Gatu- 
Bins,  bom  at  Lo^  Jan.  14,  1451,  a  priest  and 
a  writer  on  music.  His  6rst  instructor  was 
Groodendag,  or,  as  he  latinised  his  name,  Bona- 
dies.  Circumstances  led  him  to  Mantua,  Verona, 
Geno%  and  in  1478,  in  company  with  the  fugi- 
tive doge  Adomo,  to  Naples.  There  he  found 
Tinctor  and  two  other  great  Belgian  musicians. 
Gamier  and  Hycart ;  and  there  he  remained  for 
more  than  two  years  till  driven  back  to  Lodi  by 
war  and  the  plague.  He  passed  a  short  time  as 
maestro  di  capella  at  Monticello  and  Bergamo, 
and  in  1484  became  attached  to  the  oathedural  at 
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Milan,  where  he  died  June  24,  1523,  still  in  fbll 
vigour.  His  works  are  as  follow : — 'Theoricum 
opus  armonice  discipline*  (Naples  1^80) ;  *Rrac- 
tica  musics*  (Milan  1496) ;  *  Angelicum  et  divi- 
num  opus  musice'  (Milan  1508,  in  Itidian) ; 
'  De  harmonica  musicorum  instrumentoram  opus* 
(Milan  1518);  *  Apologia  adversus  Spatarium' 
(Turin  1520).  Works  with  other  titles  are  but 
editions  or  abridgments  of  the  above.  Though 
a  man  of  much  learning  and  research,  and  in 
some  respects  a  pedant — ^witness  the  headings  of 
his  chapters  and  the  terms  he  coined — Gafori 
was  no  mere  archaeologist.  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  wants  of  his  time,  and  in  consequence 
enpoyed  for  long  a  wide  and  special  authority. 
His  grt»t  drawback  was  his  overweeninff  conceit, 
often  displayed  in  the  very  titles  of  his  books. 
Hawkins  has  devoted  chapters  72,  73,  74,  and 
75,  of  his  History  to  him,  and  has  given  copious 
extracts  from  the  *Practica  musica,'  his  most 
important  work,  and  the  'Apologia.'  [G.] 

GAGLIANO,  a  celebrated  fekmily  of  violin- 
makers  at  Naples.  Auessakdbo,  the  first,  worked 
from  about  1695  to  1725.  His  woric,  like  that 
of  his  sons,  is  good  and  substantial,  but  it  exhibits 
the  same  unattractive  greyish- yellow  varnish 
which  was  used  by  the  sons.  Alexander  calls 
himself  'alumnus'  of  Stradivarius,  and  all  the 
Gaglianoe  worked  more  or  less  on  the  Stradivari 
model.  His  sons,  NioOLO  (1700-40)  and  GlN- 
NABO  (1710-50),  made  a  large  number  of  good 
instruments.  His  ffrandson,  Febdin ando  (i  736- 
81),  son  of  Nichdas,  like  all  his  Italian  con- 
temporaries, exhibits  a  marked  decline.  The 
later  Gaglianoe  established  a  manu&ctoiy  of 
violin-strings,  which  to  this  day  enjoys  a  world- 
wide reputation.  PP-I^O 

GALEAZZI,  Francesco,  a  violin-player,  bom 
at  Turin  in  1738  (Fdtis  says  1758)  and  for  many 
years  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Teatro  Valle  at 
ttome.  He  deserves  spedal  notice,  not  so  much 
as  a  composer  of  numerous  instrumental  works, 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  methodical 
instruction-books  for  the  violin,  which  bears  the 
title  of  '  Elementi  teoretico-practid  di  musica, 
con  un  saffgio  sopra  Tarte  di  suonare  il  violino, 
anflizzata,  Roma  1791  e  1796.  He  died,  accord- 
ing to  F^tis,  in  18 19.  [P.D.] 

GALERATTI,  Cattebina,  a  contralto  singer, 
who  appeared  in  the  early  times  of  Italian 
Opera  in  London.  In  1714  she  made  her  d^ut, 
Jan.  9,  in  the  pasticcio  'Dorinda.'  She  sang 
also  in  '  Creso,*  in  a  revival  of  '  Rinaldo,'  and  in 
<  Arminio,'  and  had  a  benefit, '  by  command,'  that 
year.  In  171 3,  Mar.  16,  she  signed  a  petition 
(in  the  possession  of  the  writer),  together  with 
Mrs.  Barbier,  Margherita  de  Tlfepine,  T.  Robinson, 
and  Valentino  Umani,  for  the  better  reg^ulation 
of  their  benefits.  Six  years  later,  we  find  her 
again  singing  in  'Astarto,*  'Radamisto,'  and 
'Numitor.'  In  the  next  year,  1721,  she  took 
prominent  parts  in  '  Muzio  Scevola,'  '  Arsinoe,' 
and  'L*Odio  e  L'Amore,'  after  which  her  name 
does  not  occur  again.  [J.  M.] 

GALIMATHIAS.     A  French  term  of  very 
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doubiftil  derivatioii  (Littr^),  meaning  «  oonfuBed 
unintelligible  affair.  'Galimathias  musicum*  is  a 
oomic  piece  of  musio  for  Orchestra  with  Clavier 
and  oiher  instruments  obligate,  composed  by 
Mozart  in  1 766  at  the  Hague,  for  the  iestiyities 
at  the  coming  of  age  of  William  of  Orange  the 
Fifth  (March  8).  Mozart»  then  on  his  road 
from  London,  was  just  10  yean  old.  The  pieoe 
is  in  13  short  numbers,  endinjz  with  a  variatioa 
on  the  Dutch  national  air  of  '  Wilhelmus  von 
Nassau.'  (K5chel,  No.  33  ;  O.  Jahn,  and  ed. 
1.  44.)  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  5, 1 783,  Mozart  speaks 
of  a  galimathias  opera — '  Grallus  cantans,  in  ar- 
bore  sedens,  gigirigi  fiudens.'  [G.] 

GALITZIN,  N100LA8  B0BI8SOWIT8CH,  a  Rus- 
sian Prince  who  is  immortalised  by  the  dedication 
to  him  by  Beethoven  of  -an  overture  (op.  1 24) 
and  3  quartets  (ops.  147,  130,  13a).  Of  his 
birth  nothing  is  known;  he  died  on  his  estates 
in  the  provmce.  Kurski  in  1866.  In  1804-6 
he  was  in  Vienna,  and  doubtless  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven  and  his  musio  at 
the  house  of  Count  Easomowsky,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  for  whom  at  that  veiy  date 
Beethoven  wrote  the  3  quartets  (op.  59)  and  at 
that  of  the  Count  von  Browne,  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  service,  for  whom  Beethoven  had  written 
sevend  works  (ops.  9,  10,  2a,  etc.).  In  1816 
Moscheles  met  him  at  Carlsbad,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  a  practical  musidan  (Leben,  i.  37).  In 
1 8a a  he  was  married  and  living  in  Petorsbuig 
in  veiy  musical  society,  his  wife  an  aocomplibhed 
pianon)rte-player  and  he  himself  a  cellist  and 
an  enthusiastic  amateur.  At  this  time,  Nov.  9, 
i8aa,  he  ^writes  to  Beethoven  a  letter  full  of 
devotion,  proposing  that  he  shall  compose  3  new 
quartets  at  his  own  price,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Prince.  Beethoven  accepts  the  offer  (by  letter, 
Jan.  35,  33),  and  fixes  50  ducats  (say  £93)  per 
quartet  as  the  price.  Feb.  19  the  Prince  rephes, 
tnat  he  has  'given  an  order'  for  50  ducats  to  his 
banker,  and  will  immediately  remit  100  more  text 
the  two  others.  May  5,  33,  he  writes  again, 
'  you  ought  to  have  received  the  50  ducats  fixed 
for  the  first  quartet.    As  soon  as  it  is  complete 

?ou  can  sell  it  to  any  publisher  you  choose — all 
ask  is  the  dedication,  and  a  MS.  copy.  Pray 
begin  the  second,  and  when  you  inform  me  you 
have  done  so  I  will  forward  another  50  ducats.' 

From  this  time  the  correspondence  continues 
till  Beethoven's  death.  Galitzin's  further  letters — 
in  French,  14  in  number—are  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  Beethoven,  pressing  money  and  services  upon 
him,  offering  to  subsoibe  for  mass,  svmphony, 
and  overture,  and  volunteering  his  willmgness  to 
wait  for  *  the  moments  of  ini^iration.*  In  fact 
he  had  to  wait  a  long  time.  The  first  quartet 
(in  £b,  op.  137)  was  first  played  at  Vienna, 
March  6,  1835,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Prince  on  Apnl  39.  The  second  (hi  A  minor, 
op.  133)  was  first  played  Nov.  6,  35,  and  the 
third  (in  Bb,  op.  130)  on  March  3X,  36.  These 
were  received  by  the  Prince  together,  and  were 

*  The  letters  tpioted  and  referred  to  tbroiwbODt  this  notlee  an 
ftlBort  all  In  MB.,  and  will  be  printed  in  tbe  fonbeomioc  Tohimea  of 
Thaver**  '  Ufa  of  Beetboraa.' 
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acknowledged  by  him  Nov.  aa,  26,  He  also 
received  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Mass  in  D  and 
printed  copies  of  the  9th  Symphony  and  of  tbe 
two  overtures  in  C,  the  one  (op.  1 34)  dedicated 
to  him,  the  other  (op.  115)  dedicated  to  Count 
RadzivilL  Thus  the  whole  claim  against  him 
was — Quartets,  150  ducats;  Overture  (op.  115), 
35  ducats;  Mass,  50  ducats;  loss  on  exchange, 
4  ducats ;  total,  339  ducats,  not  roduding  various 
other  pieces  of  music  sent.  On  the  other  hand 
he  appears,  notwithstanding  all  his  promises,  to 
have  paid,  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven's  death, 
only  104  ducats.  It  should  be  said  that  in  1826 
war  and  insurrections  had  broken  out  in  Russia, 
which  occupied  the  Prince  and  obliged  him  to 
live  away  from  Petenbuig,  and  also  put  him  to 
embarrassing  expenses.  After  the  peace  of 
Adrianople  (Sept.  14,  39),  when  Beethoven  had 
been  dead  some  years,  a  oorreroondence  was 
opened  with  him  by  Hotschevar,  Carl  van  Bee- 
thoven's gfuardian,  which  resulted  in  1833  in  a 
further  pavment  of  50  ducats,  making  a  total  of 
154.  Carl  still  urges  his  claim  for  75  more  to 
make  up  the  150  for  tbe  quartets^  which  Galitdn 
in  1835  promises  to  pay,  but  never  does.  In 
1853,  roused  by  Sdundler's  statement  of  the 
affair  (ed.  i.,  pp.  163,  3),  be  writes  to  the 
Gazette  Musicale  of  Joly  31,  1853  a  letter 
stating  correctly  the  sum  paid,  but  inoofiTeotly 
laying  it  all  to  the  account  of  the  quartets. 
Other  letters  passed  between  him  and  Carl 
Beethoven,  but  they  are  not  essential  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  truisactions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Galitzin's  intentions 
were  excellent,  that  the  world  owes  to  him  the 
existence  of  the  three  Quartets,  and  that  he  was 
lavish  of  admiration  and  promisee  to  pay.  No 
doubty  too,  he  had  to  wait  a  long  while,  and  to 
undergo  a  great  deal  of  disappointm^it>  but  this 
he  ought  to  have  known  was  mevitable  in  «^A^lmg 
with  a  man  of  Beethoven's  temperament,  whose 
mode  of  production  has  been  elsewhere  shown  to 
have  been  so  slow  and  uncertain.  [See  p.  174.I 
For  the  payments  of  50  and  35  ducats  he  had 
more  than  ample  compensation  in  the  oopies  of 
the  Mass  and  the  Overture,  the  pleasure  he  de- 
rived from  them,  and  the  credit  and  imp(Mrtanoe 
they  must  have  given  him  in  the  musical  droles 
of  Russia.  For  the  oopies  of  Sonatas,  Overture 
(op.  115),  Terzet,  and  other  works  sent  him  by 
Beethoven,  he  appears  to  have  paid  nothing,  nor 
can  he  justly  demur  to  Beethoven's  having  sold 
the  quartets  to  publishers,  or  performed  them  in 
pubUc,  after  the  carte  blanche  which  be  gives 
him  in  his  third  letter,  where  all  he  stipubUed 
for  was  the  dedication  and  a  MS.  copy. 

The  son  of  the  preceding,  Prinoe  Geoboi  Ga« 
LITZIN,  was  bom  at  St.  Petersbuig  in  1833,  and 
died  in  Sept.  1873.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
lover  of  music,  like  his  father,  but  was  a  com- 
poser of  various  works  for  orchestra,  diamber, 
and  voices,  and  an  able  oonductor.  In  184a  he 
founded  in  Moscow  a  choir  of  70  boys,  whom 
he  fed,  clothed,  and  educated.  It  was  £or 
long  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  He  also 
maintained  an  orchestra^  with  which  be  gave 
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public  oonoerti,  yiaited  England  and  France  in 
i860.  tA.W.T.] 

Q  ALLENBEItG,  Wbnzbl  Robert,  Gbap  von, 
of  an  old  Carinthian  £ftmily,  bom  at  Vienna 
Dec.  28,  1785,  died  at  Borne  March  13,  1839, 
baa  bis  place  in  muucal  bistory  as  a  proliiio 
composer  and  in  virtue  of  bis  indirect  connexion 
witb  Beetboven. 

His  passion  for  mnsio,  manifested  at  a  very 
early  age,  led  bim  to  forego  tbe  advantages  of  an 
offi<dal  career  und  to  devote  bimself  to  tbe  att. 
His  master  in  tbe  science  was  Albrecbtsberger. 
On  November  3,  1803,  being  tben  not  quite 
twenty,  be  married  tbe  Countess  JulieGuicciardi, 
wbo  bad  been  tbe  object  of  one  of  Beetboven's 
transient  but  violent  passions.    [Guiociabdi.] 

During  the  winter  tollowing,  young  Gallenberg 
made  bis  appearance  in  Wiirth^s  Sunday  Con- 
certs as  author  of  several  overtures,  which  made 
no  impression.  In  1805  we  find  tbe  youthful 
couple  in  Naples,  where  at  the  great  festival  of 
May  31,  1805,  in  honour  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Gallenberg  prq>ared  the  music,  which  was  mostly 
of  bis  own  composition — 3  overtures,  8  pieces  for 
wind  band,  and  dances  for  full  orchestra.  It 
was  greatly  applauded,  and  was  doubtless  one 
cause  of  his  bemg  appointed  a  year  or  two  later 
to  the  charge  nf  the  music  in  the  court  theatre. 
Tbe  ballet  troupe  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  GhJlenberg  embraced  the  opporttmity  of  im- 
proving  tbe  Neapolitan  school  of  instrumental 
music  by  giving  frequent  adaptations  of  the  best 
German  productions — complete  moveonents  from 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Cherubini,  and  others,  which 
opened  new  sources  of  delight,  and  afforded  young 
composers  new  standards  of  excellence.  Thus 
what  the  Neapolitan  school  bad  done  for  opera 
in  Germany  during  the  last  century,  was  in  some 
d^^ree  re^d  by  Gallenbeig  in  this. 

When  ^arbaja  undertook  the  management  of 
the  court  theatre  at  "Viemia  (Dec.  ai,  i8ai),  be 
introduced  Gallenberg  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment— an  arrangement  whiob,  however,  existed 
but  two  years.  In  Jan.  1829  Gtdlenbeig  himself 
became  lessee  of  this  theatre  on  a  contract  for  10 
years,  which,  though  at  first  successful,  soon 
came  to  an  end  from  want  of  i^pital.  From  the 
autumn  of  1816  to  the  spring  of  1838  we  again 
find  bim  in  Naples  employed  by  Barbaia  as 
ballet  composer  and  director;  and  in  ^larch, 
1839,  we  read  of  bis  death  at  Bome  at  tbe  age 
of  56. 

Gallenberg  wrote  from  forty  to  fifty  ballets, 
but  the  local  records  alone  retain  even  the  names 
of  most.  We  add  the  titles  of  a  few  which  in 
their  day  yfere  reported  as  of  some  interest  to 
tbe  general  musical  public. 

'  Siamson  *  (Naples  and  Vienna,  1 8  T I ) ;  *  Arnnoe 
and  Telemaco*  (Milan,  1813) ;  'I  Riti  Indiani* 
(Do.  1814);  *Amleto'  (Do.  1815);  •Alfiredder 
Grosse*  (Vienna,  1830);  *Joand*Arc*(Do.i8ai); 
'Margereta'  (Do.  i8aa);  *Ismaans  Grab'  (Do. 
1823)  ;  'La  Caravana  del  Cairo'  (Naples,  1824)  ; 
'Gttavio  Pinelli'  (Vienna,  1828);  'Dasbefreite 
Jerusalem*  (Do.  Do.) ;  *  Csesar  in  Egypten*  ^Do. 
1829);  'Theodosia'  {fio,  1831) j  'Orpheus  und 
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Eurydice'  (Do.  Do.)  ;  'Agnes  "und  Fits  Henri' 
(Do.  1833);  'Biancas  Wabl'  (Do.  1835);  'La. 
tona*s  Rache'  (Do.  1838).  [A.  W.T.] 

GALU,  CoBNELio,  a  native  of  Lucca,  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  tbe  Chapel  to  Queen  Catharine 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Berenclow  told 
Humfrey  Wanley,  that  he  was  a  ^reat  master 
of  tbe  finest  manner  of  singing,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  wbo  introduced  it  into  England.  [J.M.] 

GALLI,  FILIPPO,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1783. 
Though  destined  far  the  clerical  profession, 
young  Galli*s  strong  taste  for  music  proved 
insurmountable.  When  only  ten,  be  baa  deve- 
loped a  musical  talent  beyond  bis  age,  and  was 
remarked  as  a  player  and  aooompanyist.  His 
voice,  when  formed,  was  a  fine  tenor.  At  the 
age  of  18  be  married.  CVxmpelled  by  circum* 
stances  to  choose  a  career,  he  selected  that  of 
Opera,  and  made  his  d^ut,  in  the  carnival 
of  1804,  at  Bologna.  He  met  witb  a  brilliant 
success,  and  becune  one  of  the  first  of  Italian 
tenors ;  but  six  years  afterwards  a  serious  illness 
changed  his  voice  completely,  and  made  it  a 
bass.  Palsiello  persuaded  him  to  cultivate  his 
new  voice,  and  profit  by  the  change.  This  he 
did,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  bassi  cantanti 
that  his  country  has  produ^.  HIb  first  appear- 
ance in  bis  new  qu^ty  was  ih  the  carnival  of 
181 2  at  S.  Moab  in  Venice,  in  the  *Inganno 
Felice '  of  Rossini.  He  aang  next  at  Milan,  and 
tben  at  Barcelona.  Rossini  wrote  for  him  Uie 
parts  of  Fernando  to  'La  Gazza  Ladra*  and  of 
'Maometto.'  Galli  appeared  for  tbef£rst  time 
at  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1821,  in  the  former,  and, 
though  singing  out  of  tune  in  the  first  act, 
achieved  a  considerable  success  on  tbe  whole. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1H25,  and  made  a  great 
sensation :  but  his  vocalisation  bad  become  rather 
slow  and  heavy.  This  defect  was  noticed  when 
be  came  to  London.  Ebers  engaged  bSm  with 
Zuchelli  for  the  season  of  1827,  imd  bis  salary 
was  fixed  at  £870.  He  made  his  first  appearance, 
as  usual,  in  *  La  Gazza  Ladra.*  His  voice  was 
less  flexible  than  Zucbelli^s,  but  its  tone  was 
deep  and  full,  and,  according  to  Rossini,  be  was 
the  only  singer  wbo  ever  filled  the  part  of  Assur 
satisfactorily.  In  1828  Galli  went  to  Spain; 
thence  to  Rome  and  Milan  in  1830.  In  the 
following  year  be  went  to  Mexico,  and  remained 
attached  to  tbe  Opera  in  that  city  from  1832  to 
1836.  In  1839  and  40  he  was  singing  at  Barce- 
lona and  Milan,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to 
accept  the  place  of  ch<»m8-master  at  Madrid  and 
LislM>n.  Amiable  and  cultivated,  Galli  bad  but 
one  fftult,  that  of  boundless  extravagance^  At 
tbe  end  of  1842  he  anived  at  Paris  in  the 
greatest  want,  and,  as  a  chari^,  obtained  a 
professw's  place  at  the  Conservatoire.  His  chief 
income  was  derived  from  a  yearly  benefit  concert, 
at  which  the  Italian  singers  performed.  Of  this 
be  was  deprived  in  1848.  He  ^en  fell  into 
great  misery,  and  died  June  3, 1853.         [J.  M.] 

GALLI,  SiGVOBA,  a  mezzo-soprano,  wbo  mada 
her  d^ut  in  Galuppi's  '  Enrico,*  Jan.  i,  1743,  in 
London,    She  and  Frasiy  'aft^  transplantation 
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from  Italy,  took  root  in  this  country,,  and 
remained  here  in  great  public  &YOur,  for  many 
years'  (Bumey).  Galli  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  mal6  parts  on  the  stage.  Though  her 
manner  was  spirited  and  interesting,  she  was 
little  noticed'  by  the  public  tiU,  she  sung  in 
Handel's  *  Judta,'  1746,  when  she  gained'  such 
applause-  ib  the  air  '  'Tib  Liberty/  that  she  was 
encored  in  it  every  night,  and  became  an 
important  personage  among  singers.  She  had 
already  sung  in  'Joseph,'  1744,  and  she  sub- 
sequently performed  principal  parts  in  *  Joshua,* 
'Solomon,'  'Susanna.'  'Theodora,'  'Jephtha,' 
&o.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  tuvounte  pupil 
of  Handel  (Cradock).  Twenty  years  later  she 
sang  in.  Saochini'fc  'Perseo'  (1774)  and  'Mote- 
Kuma*  (1775).  She  became  the  companion  of 
the  celebrated'  Miss  Bay,  and  was  with  her 
when  she  was  assassinated  by  Hackman^  April  7, 
1779.  She  afterwards  fell  into  extreme  poverty, 
and,  about  the  age  of  seventy,  was  induced  to 
sing  again  in  oratorios.  She  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  as  late  as  1797.  Lord  MountEdgcumbe 
had  the  curiosity  to  go,  and  heard  her  sing 
'  He  was  despised.'  Her  voice  was  cracked'  and 
trembling,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  her 
school  was  good.    She  diedl  in  1 804.  [J. M.] 

GALLIA.  A  'Motet'  for  Soprano  solo. 
Chorus,  and  Orchestra;  the  words  from  the 
Lamentations,  music  by  Gounod  :  first  performed 
at  the  Opening  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
Albert  KWl,  London,  May  i,  1871.  [G.] 

GALLIA,  Mabia,  incorrectly  called  Mabia 
Mabohbrita  by  Bumey,  was  a  sister  of  Mar- 
gherita  de  I'^pine,  and  pupil  of  Nioolo  £:dym. 
8he  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  ib  1703.  She  sang  in  1706 
and  8  in  'Camilla,'  in  the  libretti  of  which  she^ 
is  called  Joanna  Mabia.  In  the  former  year 
she  also  performed  the  principal*  r6lb  in  the 
'Temple  of  Love'  by  SaggioneS  to  whoni)  she 
was  the  a  married.  Documents  (in  the  possession 
of  the  pi-esent  writer),  signed  by  this  composer,, 
and  by  nis  wife  as  Marilk  Gallia  Saggione,  show 
that  they  received  respectively  £150  and  £700 
for  a  season  of  nine  months, — ^huge  sums  at  tiiat 
early  date.  Gallia  appeared  in  Uayton's  '  Rosa- 
mond' at  its  production  in  1707.  She  sang 
songs  also  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  'in. Italian 
and  English,'  to  strengthen  the  attraction  (Daily 
Courant).  At  this  time  she  must  have  been 
very  young,  for  we  find  her  singing  in  'Alexander 
Balus,'  'Joshua,'  &c.  in  1748 ;  unless,  indeed,  her 
name  is  incoireotly  put  for  that  of  GkJli   [J.M.] 

GALUARD  (JtaLGagliarda;  ¥t.  GaUlarde). 
An  old  dance,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a  merry 
character.  'I  did  think,'  says  Shakspeare,  'by 
the  excdlent  constitution  of  thy  lee,  that  it  was 
formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard.  It  was  gen- 
erally in  5-4,  but  sometimes  in  common^time..  It 
was  described  by  Praetorius  as  'an  invention  of 
the  devil,'  and  'fUll  of  shameful  and  obscene  ges- 
.  tures,  and  immodest  movements.*  From,  the  fact 
of  its  coming  from  Rome  it  was  also  called 
*  Xmowmily  •ttilbnted  to  QrtlMrby  Bamogb 


GALLURD. 

RoMANESCA.  Its  rhythms  were  strongly  marked. 
The  following  a  notation  gives  the  opening  bars  of 
aigagliarda  of  tne  1 7th  century : — 


[KP.l 
GALLIARD,  John  Ebnbst,  son  of  a  per- 
ruquier  of  Zell,  in  Hanover,  where  he  was  bom 
about  1687.  He  studied  composition  under  Fan- 
nelli — undo  of  the  singer,  and  director  of  the 
concerts  at  Hanover — and  Stefiani.  He  soon 
attained  distinction  as  a  performer  on  the  oboe, 
and  coming  to  England  about  1 706  was  appointed 
chamber  musician  to  Prince  Creoige  of  D^miark. 
On  the  death  of  Draghi,  the  then  sinecure  ^ 
pointment  of  organist  at  Somerset  House  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  speedily  learned  English, 
and  composed  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  and  three 
anthems  ('I  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord,'  'O 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,'  and  'I  am  well  pleased'), 
which  were  performed  at  St.  Paul's  and  the  Chapel 
Royal  on  occasions  of  thanksgiving  for  victories. 
In  1 71 2  he  composed  the  music  for  Hughes's 
opera  '  C^ypso  and  Telemachus,*  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymaixet. 
From  about  171 7  he  was  employed  by  Rich  to 
fbmish  the  music  for  tlie  cunous  admixtures  of 
masque  and  harleauinade  which  he  exhilnted 
under  the  name  of  pantomime,  and  produced 
several  excellent  compositions  for  pieces  of  that 
description.  In  1728  he  set  for  two  voices,  can- 
tata-wise, the  Morning  Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Milton's  'Paradise  liost'  This  admirable 
composition  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  C^looke  by  the  addition  of  orchestral 
accompaniments  and  the  expansion  of  some  of 
the  movements  into  chomses.  In  1742  Galliard 
published  a  translation  of  Pier  Franoeeoo  Ton's 
'  Opinioni  di  Cantori  Antichi  e  Modemi,  o  sieno 
Osservasioni  sopra  il  Canto  Figurato,'  under  the 
title  of  'Observations  on  the  Florid  Song;  or. 
Sentiments  on  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Singers.' 
In  X745  he  had  a  benefit  concert  at  TiiiH^n's 
Inn  Fi^ds  Theatre,  at  which  were  perforaied 
his  music  for  the  choruses  in  the  tragedy  of 
'Julius  Csesar,'  by  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  a  piece  for  24  baasooos 
and  4  double  basses.  Galliard  died  eariy  in  1 749^ 
leaving  a  small  but  curious  collection  of  mnsio, 
which  was  dispersed  by  auction  after  his  de- 
cease. Besides  the  pieces  mentioned  he  com- 
posed music  for  'Pan  and  Syrinx,'  opera^  1717 ; 
'Jupiter  and  Eoropa,*  pantomime,  1723;  'The 
Necromancer;  or,  MarleK^uin  Dr. Faustus,*  panto- 
mime, 1723;  'Harleqmn  Sorcerer,  with  The 
Loves  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine'  (the  seoond  title 
afterwards  changed  to  'The  Ri^  of  Proserpine'), 
pantomime,  1725 ;  '  Apollo  and  Daphne ;  or,  Tlks 
Burgomaster  tridced,  pantomime,  1726;  'Tbe 
Royal  Chace;  or.  Merlin's  Cave,'  a  mualcal 
entertainm^t,  1736,  in  which  occurred  the 
famous  hunting  song  *  With  eariy  honi,'  which 
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&e  ringing  of  Beard  rendered  so  exbremely  ' 
popular;  mmic  for  Lee's  tragedy  *(£dipui'; 
BSfrend  cantatan,  songs,  solos  for  violin,  bassoon, 
etc.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  neariy 
completed  the  composition  of  an  Italian  opera» 
'  Oreste  e  Pilade,  orera  la  Fona  dell'  Amicizia.* 
Sir  John  Hawkins  ooi^jectured,  from  internal 
evidence,  that  Galliard  made  the  translation  of  j 
the  Abb^  Bagaenet's  'Parallel,*  published  in 
1709  under  the  title  of  'A  comparison  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas,  with 
R^narks,'  and  was  the  author  of  *A  Critical 
Discourse  upon  Operas  in  England,  and  a  means 
proposed  for  their  improvement/  printed  at  the 
end  of  that  tranalation ;  whilst  Dr.  Bumey, 
judging  from  the  same  evidence,  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  [W.  H.  H.J 

GALLUS,  Jaoob,  whose  real  name  was 
'Handl,  bom  about  1550,  a  native  of  Krain 
(or  Camiola);  Capellmeister  first  to  Stanislas 
Pawlowski,  Bishop  of  Olmiitz,  and  afterwards 
to  the  imperial  chapel  at  Prague,  where  he  died 
much  respected  and  bewailed  July  4,  1591.  He 
had  a  special  privilege  from  the  Emperor  to 
publish  his  great  work  'Hindi  Jac.  Musici 
opens,  harmoniarum  4,  5,  6,  8,  et  plurium  vo- 
cum'  (Prague,  4  vols.  1586,  7,  90),  a  collection 
of  the  greatest  value.  Gallus  wrote  in  the  old 
Church  tones,  before  the  modem  distinction  be* 
tween  major  and  minor  came  into  existence. 
His  well-known  motet  (k  4)  *Ecce  quomodo 
moritur  Justus '  (which  Handel  borrowed  for  his 
Funeral  Anthem),  is  contained  in  the  collection 
just  named,  and  is  also  printed  (with  1 8  others 
by  him  for  5,  6,  and  8  voices)  in  Bodenschatz's 
*  Florilegium  Portense.*  Proske's '  Musica  divina' 
contains  1 1  motets,  3  Besponsoria,  a  Miserere,  a 
Christus  hcivu  est,  and  a  Te  Deum,  all  by 
him.  [F.G.] 

GALOP.  A  very  spirited  quick  round  dance 
in  a-erotchet  time.  The  following  bars  from  the 
opening  of  Schulhoff's  Galop  di  bravura — now 
almost  a  classical  composition— will  give  an  idea 
of  its  rhythm:— 
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Galops  have  one  and  sometimes  two  Trios,  and 
are  often  written  with  an  Introduction  and  Ckxla. 

The  dance  is  of  German  origin,  and  its  old 
name  was  Hopser  or  Rutscher — describing  the 
step.  It  appears  to  have  reodted  that  of  Galop 
on  its  introduction  into  France  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  where  it  soon  took  root.  [G.] 

GALXJPPI,  Bald  ASS  ABE,  bom  Oct.  18,  1706, 
on  the  island  of  Burano  near  Venice — ^whence  he 
was  known  as  U  Buranello — was  first  taught  by 
his  father,  a  barber,  who  played  the  violin  at  the 
theatre.    At  16  he  came  to  Venice,  and  earned 

1  TlMioliriqaetof'Oaniis'itftpanoQBaDdl.MifBahn.  AnoUwr 
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his  bread  by  oigan  playing.  Through  the  inter* 
vention  of  Marcello  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Ck>nservatorio  degli  Incurabili,  where  he  studied 
under  Lotti.  His  first  dramatic  attempt^  *Gli 
amici  rivali,'  was  hissed  off  the  stage,  but  he 
was  more  fortunate  with  'Dwinda'  (1729)  for 
which  Marcello  wrote  the  libretto.  From  this 
time  his  operas  were  performed  throughout  Italy. 
On  April  8,  1 76a,  he  was  appointed  maestro  di 
ci^lla  of  St.  Mark's  and  director  of  the  In- 
cui-abili;  but  he  shortly  gave  up  these  posts 
in  order  to  go  to  St.  Petersbuig,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
Havinff  first  improved  the  orchestra,  no  easy 
task,  he  produced  his  'Didone  abbandonata' 
with  extraordinary  success.  He  roturaed  in 
1768  to  Venice,  where  Dr.  Bumey  found  him 
in  X  770  prosperous  and  respected,  and  maestro  of 
the  IncurabUi.  Bumey  speaks  of  his  '  firo  and 
inu&gination,*  and  of  the  'novelty,  spirit,  and 
delicacy*  of  his  music.  (Present  State,  155, 174, 
1 84.)  His  fecundity  must  have  been  romarkable ; 
F^tis  gives  a  list  of  54  operas,  5  of  which  were 
written  in  one  year.  Though  written  with  taste, 
and  never  overloaded,  none  of  them  have  sur- 
vived the  Revolution  of  Rossini,  fktaX  to  so  many 
of  (raluppi's  contemporaries.  The  autograph  of 
the  opera  '  U  vilano  Geloso,'  which  he  composed 
conjomtly  with  Gassmann,  Marcello,  Scarlatti, 
Franchi,  Saochini,  Monfe,  and  Venti,  is  now 
in  Vienna;  also  a  grand  *  Credo,'  'Gloria,'  and 
other  churdi  works.  His  church  works  aro  still 
occasionally  performed  in  Venice.  He  also  wrote 
for  the  Harpsichord,  and  a  sonata  of  his  of  great 
beauty  is  pointed  in  the  *Alte  Clavier  musik' 
of  Pauer.    He  died  Jan.  3, 1 785,  [F.  G.] 

GAMBA,  VIOLA  DA  (ganiba,  Ital.  for  leg), 
— 'a  knee-violin,  as  distinguished  frt>m  viola  da 


braodo  (braccio,  Ital.  for  arm),  or  the  viola  to 
be  played  on  the  arm — ^is  an  Absolete  stringed 
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initrument,  played  with  a  bow  and  held  betweto 
the  knees:  a  predecessor  of  the  yiolonoello.  It 
is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  Tioloncello,  but  has 
a  flat  back,  like  a  double-tiass ;  the.  openings  in 
Uie  belly  have  not  the  /shape,  but  are  variously 
cut,  generally  in  a  thin  crescent.  The  finger- 
board was  originally  provided  with  firets,  which 
were  afterwards  disioontinued ;  it  was  mounted 
with  6  catgut  strings,  which  were  ultimately  in- 
creased to  7,  the  3  lowest  covered  with  wire. 
The  two  kinds  were  thus  tuned  :— 


The  Gamba  was  for  a»long  period  the  most 
popular  of  all  bowed  instruments,  and,  especially 
in  England  (which  by  some  is  believed  to  be  its 
orinnal  home),  Holland,  and  Germany,  appears 
to  have  been  the  favourite  instrument  of  society. 
Shakeq>eare,  in  'Twelfth  Night,'  mentions  as  a 

r'al  accomplishment  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
'he  plays  o*  the  vid-de-gamboys.'  In  the 
pictures  of  Gerard  Dow,  Terbui^,  and  other 
great  Dutch  masters  of  the  -17th  century  we  see 
again  and  again  richly  dressed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men playing  the  gamba.  At  one  time  few  noble- 
men's or  gentlemen's  houses  were  without  a  'chest/ 
containing  a  set  of  four  or  more  gambas  of  dif- 
ferent size,  often  expensively  got  up,  carved  and 
inlaid  with  ivoi^  or  tortoisenihell.  This  popu- 
larity of  the  gamba  lasted  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century,  when  the  violoncello  beffan  gra- 
dually to  supersede  it.  Bumey,  who  heard  it 
played  by  Abel,  the  last  great  performer  upon  it 
in  London,  describes  its  tone  as  '  radically  crude 
and  nasal,'  and  adds  that  '  a  human  voice  of  the 
/utme  quality  would  be  considered  intolerable^* 
This  is  certainly  a  somewhat  strong  statement. 
In  tone  and  chiuracter  the  gamba  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  tenor  of  our  own  days ;  and 
its  banishment  from  the  modem  orchestra  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  its  higher  notes 
are  equally  well  and  more  easily  produced  on  the 
tenor,  while  the  effect  of  the  lower  strings  is 
much  finer  on  the  violoncello.  The  gamba  was 
handled  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  cello, 
except  that  some  virtuosi  had  additional  strings 
attached  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  on  which  they 
played  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  with  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand.  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  last 
great  composer  who  wrote  for  the  gamba,  and 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  special  predilection 
for  it.  We  have  from  his  pen  three  Sonatas  for 
Clavier  and  Ckunba  (Bachgesellschaft,  vol.  ix.) 
and  a  number. of  obligato  accompaniments  for 
airs  in  his  Cantatas  and  the  Passion  Music.  He 
also  employs  it  in  a  Concerto  groeao  for  a  viole 
da  braccio,  2  viole  da  gamba,  violonoellb,  violone, 
and  harpsichord,  and  on  other  occasions  uses  it 
to  attain  special  orchestral  effects.  A  striking, 
instance  is  the  exquisitely  b^utiful  introduction 
to  the  Cantata  'Gottes  Zeit'  (Bachgesellschaft, 
vol.  xxiii.)  where  we  find  three  separate  gamba- 
parts  combined  with  violms  aad  flutes,  which 
.must  have  produced  a  very  pe<?uliar  effect.    But. 
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while  in  littie  Leipzig  the  gamba  was  stiD  a 
favourite,  it  was  already  out  of  fashion  in  Loo- 
don,  and  we  look  in  vain  ibr  it  in  the  more 
forcible  and  practical  seores  of  HandeL  By  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century  most  gambas  were  con- 
verted into  violoncellos,  and  for  that  reaaon  are 
but  rarely  met  with  now-a-days. 

Michael  Praetorius  in  his  '  Sjmtagma  mnsi- 
cum '  (published  161 9)  distinguishes  between  the 
'  viola  di  gamba'  and  the  '.gross  viola  di  gamba,' 
which  he  abo  calls  '  violimo'  or  'contrabaaso  di 
gamba/  This  latter  one  we  must  suppose  to 
have  been  the  earlier  form  of  the  double-bass, 
which,  as  a  fact,  does  belong  to  the  gamba  tribe, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  violmi  as  is  shewn  by  its 
flat  back. 

C.  F.  Abel  (died  1787),  a  pupU  of  Bach,  and 
Lidl,  an  Englishman  (died  1789),  were  the  las£ 
virtuosi  on  the  gamba.  Bumey,  and  Mozart  in 
his  letters,  both  speak  of  the  Elector  Maximilian 
III.  of  Bavaria  as  an  accomplished  gambist.  A 
Mrs.  Ottey  (1733)  and  a  Miss  Ford  (1760)  are 
recorded  among  English  players  of  reputaticm. 

The  Italian  instrument-makers  made  gambas 
only  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentaiy, 
when  after  the  general  adoption  of  the  violin, 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  supplanted  it  by  the 
violoncello.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
they  were  made  up  to  the  middle  of  last  oentmy. 
Joachim  Tielke  of  Hamburg  (1660-1730)  bad  a 
great  reputation  as  a  maker.  [P.  D.] 

GAMBARINI,  Sionora,  sang  the  part  of  ist 
Israelitish  woman  in  'Judas'  April  i,  1747. 
She  was  a  soprano,  but  her  name  does  not  occur 
again.  [J.  M.] 

GAMBLE,  JoHK,  a  violinist  in  the  iTth  cen- 
tury, was  a  pupil  of  Ambrose  Beyland,  one  of  the 
violins  to  Charles  I.  He  afterwards  performed 
at  one  of  the  theatres  and  was  a  coirnet  player  in 
the  Chapel  BoyaL  In  1^57  he  published  '  Ayr«s 
and  Dialogues  to  be  sung  to  the  Theorbo  Lute 
or  Bass  Viol,'  the  words  by  Stanlev,  author  of 
the  History  of  Philpsophy.  in  1659  he  publish^ 
a  second  book  entitled  ''Ayree.and  Dialogic 
for  One,  Two,  and  Three  Voyces.'  A  few  yeajs 
later  he  became  one  of  the  'band  of  violins  to 
Charles  II,  and  a  composer  for  the  theatre.  His 
compositions  are  not  of  a  high  order.  [W.  H.H.] 

GAMUT.  A  word  fast  becoming  obsolete  in 
England,  and  meaning  the  Scale.  It  is  derived 
from  gamnui,  the  Greek  name  of  the  letter  G, 
which  was  adopted  by  Guide  d'Arezzo  aa  tho 
lowest  note  of  his  system,  and  thence  became 
employed  for  the  entire  compass  of  a  voice  or 
instrument.  'The  French,  word  gamme  means 
strictly  the  scale.    [See  Hexachord.] 

In  the  old  English  Church  writers  'Gamut* 
signifies  the  key  of  G  ;  '  Blow  in  Gamut',  fior  in- 
stance, being  Blow's  service  in  G.  [G.] 

GANDO,  Nicolas,  type  founder,  boa  at 
Geneva  early  in  the  i8th  century,  resided  first 
in  Berne  and  then  in  Paris,  where  he  eetabBsbed 
a  foundry  for  a  new  musical  type.  His  son, 
Pierre  Francois,  bom  at  Geneva  1733,  was  his 
assistant  and  suocessor.  ^^ey  poblidied  '  Ob> 
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4iervfttions  siir  le  traits  historique'et-ofiiiqui^de 
M.  Foupniep,  etc/  XParis  1 766),  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  BaUard's  prooees  was  an  imitation 
of  Breitkopf's.  It  contained,  amongst  others, 
specimens  of  6  pieces  of  ancient  musie  printed  by 
Ballard,  and  a.  Psalm  by  Roussier  in  Gando's 
own  characfcsrs,  and  printed  by  his  process,  the 
notes  and  the  lines  requiring  a  separate  im- 
pression, and  the  effect  resembling  copper  plate. 
Foumier  replied  (see  his  *  Manuel  typographique,* 
pp.  289-306),  criticising  the  Gandos  and  tiieir 
type,  which  was  however  superior  to  his  own, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  Breitkopf  in  their 
own  day,  and  still  more  to  those  of  Duverger 
and  others  since.  The  father  died  in.  1767,  the 
son  in  1800,  both  in  Paris.  [M.C^C] 

GANZ.    A  musical  &mily  of  Mayence. 

I.  Adolp,  bom  Oct.  14,  1796,  a  violinist, 
studied  harmony  under  HoUbusch ;  conductor  at 
Mayence  (1819),  Capellineister  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  (1835);  composed  a 
melodrama^  overtures,,  marches,  Lieder,  and 
choruses  foremen's  voices. 

a.  His  brother,  Mobitz,  a  cellist  of  the  old 
school,. bom  1804,  was  first  cello  under  Adolph 
at  Mayence,  and  (1836)  in  the  royid  band  at 
Berlin,  where  he  succeeded  Duport  and  Romberg. 
In  1833  he  visited  Paris  and  London,  returning 
to  the  latter  in  37,  when  he.  and  his  brother 
Leopold  "played  at  the  Philharmonic  on  May  i. 
In  1845  he  -led  the  violonoellofl  at  tho  Beethoven 
Festival  at  Bonn.  His  tone  is  full  and  mellow, 
mxkd.  his  execution  brilliant,  though  his  style  is 
of  the  okl  school.  His.  compositions  for  his 
instrument  are  numerous,  but' few  only  have 
appeared  in  print. 

3.  The  third  brother,  Leopold,  violinist,  was 
bora  at  Mayence  1806,  played  much  with  Moritz 
in  the  style  of  the  brothers  Bohrer,  whom  they 
succeeded  in  the  royid  band  at  Berlin  (1826). 
Leopold  was  well  received  at  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Amsterdam,  and  in  1 837  visited  England 
with  his  .brother.  They  published  the  duets  in 
which  their  polished  and  brilliant  execution  had 
excited  so. much  admiration.  Leopold  died  in 
Berlin  iniT869.  Two* sons  of  Adolf  are  known 
In  the  musical  world — Edward,  bom  at  Mayence 
April  29,  a*  pianoforte-player  and  pupil  of  Thal- 
berg,  died  Nov.  a6,  1869;  and  WUliam  (bom 
1 830),  who  is  well.lmown in  London  asa  teacher 
and  accompanyisti  [M.  C.  C] 

GAR  AT,  PiERBE  Jean,  bom  at  Ustaritz,  April 
45,  1764,  died  in  Paris  Maroh  i,  1823,  the  most 
extraordinary  French  singer  of  his  time.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  avooat,  and  destined  for  the 
bar,  but  early  manifested  a  pa»ion  for  music, 
which  he  studied  under  Franz  Beck,  composer 
and  conductor  at  Bourdeaux.  He  seems  however 
never  to  have  gone  deeply  into  ^e  subject,  for 
he  was  a  poor  reader,  and  owed  his  success  to 
his  natural  gifts  and  the  opportunity  he  enjoyed 
of  hearing  Gluck*s  works  and  of  comparing  the 
artists  at  the  French  and  Italian  operas  in  Paris. 
He  possessed  a  fine- toned  expressive  voice  of 
nnusual  compass,  including  both  baritone  and 
tenor  registers,  an  astonishing  memory,  and  a 
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prodigious  power  of  imitation,  and  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  styles;  but  his 
great  predilection  throughout  his  life  was  for 
Gluok*s-  music.  Having  been  the  faVourite 
singer  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  twice  paid  his 
debto,  he  fled  from  Paris  during  the  Terror,  and 
with  Bt»de  took  retfige  at 'Hamburg,  whero  the 
two  gave  very  successfid  concerts.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  ho  appeared  at  the  '  Concert 
Feydeaur'  (1795)  and  the  *  Concert  de  la  rlie 
Gl^ry'  with  such  brilliant  success  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conserva- 
toure  in  1 799.  Among  his  pupils  were  Roland, 
Nourrit,  Desp^ramons,  Ponchard,  Levasseur, 
Mmes.  Barbier  •  Walbonne,  Chevalier- Branchu, 
Duret,  Boulanger,  Rigaut,  and  Mile.  Duchamp, 
whom  he  married  when  he  was  55.  He  retained 
his  voice  till  he  was  50,  and  when  that  failed 
him  tried  to  attract  the  public  by  eccentricities 
of  dress  and  behadour.  He  composed  several - 
romances,  *  B^lisairo,*  'Le-M^nestroV  'Je  Vaime 
tant,'  etc.,  extremely  popular  in  their  day,  but 
now  so  monotonous  and  uninteresting  as  to  make 
it  evident  that  the  style  in  which  Garat  sang 
them  alone  ensured  their  success*  [G.C.  j 

GARCIA,  a  Spianish  fSamily  of  musicians,  who 
have  been  well  characterised  as  '  representative 
artists,  whose  power;  genius,  and  originality  have 
impreraed  a  permanent  trace. on  the  record  of  the 
methods  of  vocal  execution  and  ornament'  (Chor- 
ley).  The  founder  of  the  family,  Makuel  del- 
PoPOLO -Vicente,  was  bom  at  Seville  Jan.  22, 
'  775'  Beginning  as  a  chorister  in  tiie  Cathedral 
at  ^e  age  of  6,  at  17  he  was  ali'eady  well  known 
as  composer,  singer,  actor,  and  conductor.  By 
1805  he  had  established  his  roputation  at  home, 
and  his  pieces — chiefly  short  comic  operas — were 
performed  all  over  Spain.  He  made  his  d^ut 
in  Paris,  Feb.  11,  1808,  in  Paer's  'Griaelda,' 
singing  in  Italiui  for  the  first  tfane.  Within  a 
month  he  had  become  the  chief  singer  at  that 
theatre.  In  1809  he  produced  his  '  Poeta  calcu- 
lista,'  originally-brought  out  at  Madrid  in  1805. 
In  181 1  he  set  out  for  Italy.  At  Naples  Murat 
appointed  him  (181 2)  first  tenor  in  his  chapel. 
There  he  met  Anzani,  one  of  the  best  tenors  of 
the  old  Italian  school,' by  whose  hints  he  profited 
largely.  There  also,  stUl  combining  the  rdles  of 
singer  and  composer,  he  produced  his  '  Califo  di 
Bagdad,'  which  obtained  an  immense  success. 
In  1 8 1 5  Rossini  wrote  for  htfld  one  of  the  principal 
rdles  in '  Elisabetta,*  and  in  i8r6  that  of  Aimaviva, 
About  the  end  of  18 16  he  returned  from  Naples 
to  England,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  revived 
his  ' Califo,*  and  produced  'Le  Prince d'occasion/ 
and  sang  in  Catalani's  troupe,  where  he  made 
a  great  hit  as  Paolino  in  the  'Matrimonio 
Se^to.*  Annoyed  by  Catalani's  management, 
he  left  Paris  for  London  about  the  end  of  181 7. 
In  the  ensuing  season  he  sang  in  the  'Barbiere* 
with  Mme.  Fodor,  and  in  other  operas,  with 
much  ^lat.  In  1819  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
sang  in  the  '  Barbiere,'  not  till  then  heard  there. 
There  he  remained  till  1823,  performing  in 
'Otello,'  *Don  Giovanni,'  etc.,  and  composing 
*La  mort  du  Tasse'  and  'florestan'  for  the 
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Grand  Op^rs,  besides '  Faszoletto'  at  ihe  Italieiui, 
'La  Meuni^e*  at  the  Gymnaae,  and  3  othen 
which  never  reached  the  stage.  In  the  spring 
of  1823  he  re-appeared  in  London,  where  he  was 
stiU  a  most  effectiTe  singer  (Ebers).  Here  he 
founded  his  £unoas  school  of  singing.  He  sang 
in  London  again  in  1824  in  *Z3mira'  and 
*  Biociardo  e  Zoraide.*  In  the  same  year  his 
'  Deux  oontrats'  was  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique. 
In  1825  he  was  here  again,  his  salary  having 
risen  from  £260  (1823)  to  £1 250.  He  continued 
to  gain  still  greater  fame  by  teaching  than  by 
singings  and  his  fertility  as  a  composer  was 
shown  by  at  least  2  ItaUan  operas,  'Astuzia  e 
prudenza*  and  '  Un  Avertimento.*  llie  education 
of  his  illustrious  daughter  Marie,  subsequently 
Mme.  Malibran,  was  Aow  completed,  and  under 
his  care  she  made  her  d^but.  [See  Malibban.] 
He  then  realised  the  project  he  had  long  enter- 
■  tained  of  founding  an  opera  at  New  York,  and 
set  out  with  that  object  from  Liverpool,  taking 
with  him  an  Italian  company,  which  included 
the  young  Grivelli  as  tenor,  his  own  son  Manuel 
and  Angnsani,  De  Rosich,  Mme.  Barbieri,  Mme. 
Garcia,  and  his  daughter.  At  New  York  he 
produced  no  less  than  11  new  Italian  operas  in 
a  single  year.  In  182  7  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 
he  brought  out  8  operas,  all  apparently  new. 
After  18  months'  stay,  he  set  out  to  return  with 
the  produce  of  this  hard  toil ;  but  the  party  was 
stopped  by  brigands,  and  he  was  denuded  of 
everything,  including  nearly  £6000  in  gold. 

Garcia  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
appeared at  the  Italiens.  He  then  devoted 
himself  to  teaobiiig;  and  died  June  2,  1832. 
Garcia  was  a  truly  extraordinary  person.  His 
energy,  resoqrce,  and  accomplishments  may  be 
gathered  fiom  the  foregoing  brief  narrative. 
His  singing  and  acting  were  remarkable  for  verve 
and  intelHgence.  He  was  a  good  musician,  and 
wrote  with  fodlity  and  effect,  as  the  list  of  his 
works  sufficiently  shows.  F^tis  enimierates  no 
less  than  17  Spanish,  19  Italian,  and  7  French 

rras.  Words  and  music  seem  to  have  been 
e  easy  to  him.  His  most  celebrated  pupils 
were  his  daughters  Marie — Mme.  MaUbran,  and 
Pauline— Mme.  Yiardot,  Mmes.  Rimbault,  Ruiz- 
Garda,  MMc-Lalande,  Favelli,  Comtesse  Merlin ; 
Adolphe  Nourrit,  G^nddy,  and  his  son  Manuel 
Garcia. 

Manuel  Gabcta  was  bom  at  Madrid,  March 
17,  1805.  His  education  began  early,  and  at  15 
he  received  instruction  in  harmony  from  F^tis, 
and  in  singing  from  his  father.  In  1825  he 
accompanied  lus  &ther  to  America.  Once  more 
in  Paris  (1829)  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  devoted 
himself  to  teaching.  A  little  later  he  undertook 
a  serious  scientific  enquiry  into  the  conformation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  the  limits  of  registers,  and 
the  mechanism  of  singing ;  of  which  the  results 
were  two — (i)  his  application  of  the  Laryn^ 
scope,  the  value  of  which  is  now  universa&y 
recognised  by  physicians  and  artists,  and  (2)  his 
'  M^moire  sur  la  voix  humaine,'  presented  to  the 
French  Institut  in  1840,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  congratulations  of  the  Academy,  and  may  be 
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said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  Bobseqtwot 
investigations  into  the  voice.  Appointed  pro- 
fessor of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire,  he  pabHsned 
in  1847  his  'Traits  complet  de  Tart  du  chant, 
en  2  parties,'  4to,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Italiui,  Grerman,  and  English,  and  has  gained  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Among  his  pupils  may 
be  mentioned  Mmes.  Jenny  lind,  Catherine 
Hayes,  and  Henriette  Nissen  (afterwards  Mme. 
Saloman), .  and  M.  Bataille.  In  1850  Garcia 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
came  to  London.  He  is  still  a  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  one  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  singing  in  London.  [See  alse  Mali- 
BBAK,  and  VlABDOT.]  [J.M.] 

GARDANE,  Antokio,  a  composer,  printer 
and  publisher  of  music  in  Yenice  from  1538  to 
1569.  From  and  after  1557  his  name  is  gpven  as 
Gardano.  After  his  removal  his  sons  Cipriano 
and  Annibale  published  a  few  works,  and  an 
Angelo  Gardano,  whose  relationship  does  not 
appear,  many  more.  There  was  an  Alessandro 
in  a  small  way  at  Rome.  The  Yenice  houie 
lasted  till  161 9.  Their  publications  consist  of 
the  Masses,  Psalms,  Motets,  Madrigals,  Canzooi, 
and  other  compositions,  of  Archadelt,  Jacket, 
Lasso,  Prore,  Nannino,  and  other  great  Flemish 
and  Italian  writers,  and  fill  many  volumes.  See 
Eitner,  Bibliog.  der  Sammelwerke,  etc.  [G.] 

GARDINER,  William,  the  son  of  a  itoddng 
manufacturer  at  Leicester,  was  bom  in  that  town 
March  15,  1 770.  He  beoime  an  assistant  to  hii 
father  in  his  business,  to  which  he  afterwaids 
succeeded,  and  which  he  carried  on  during  tiie 
rest  of  his  life.  But  the  taste  for  music  never 
forsook  him.  His  business  occasionally  required 
him  to  visit  the  continent,  and  he  availed  hinuelf 
of  such  opportunities  to  beoome  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  best  foreign  composers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  great  German  masters,  so  that 
for  a  long  periml  he  knew  more  about  their 
productions,  especially  those  of  Beethoven,  than 
the  majority  of  English  professors.  (See  Thayer, 
Beethoven,  i.  441.)  Both  at  home  and  abroad  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  the  best 
musicians  of  all  ranks,  both  professors  and  ama- 
teurs. In  his  youth  he  composed  some  songs  and 
duets,  which  were  published  as  the  productions  of 
*  W.  G.  Leicester.*  He  next  produced,  under  the 
title  of  '  Sacred  Melodies,'  a  selection  ctf  pieces 
by  the  best  masters,  chiefly  foreign,  adapted  to 
l^iglish  words,  which  he  hoped  might  be  adopted 
in  our  churches  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clumsy 
verses  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  Brady  and 
Tate.  Six  volumes  of  this  work  i^)peared  at 
distant  intervals,  and  it  included  a  volume  of 
selections  from  the  woriis  of  English  cathedral 
composers.  It  must  be  conferaed  that  the  Pro- 
crustean plan  was  followed  with  the  music  in  order 
to  fit  it  to  the  words ;  yet»  notwithstanding  the 
work  had  the  merit  of  introducing  to  the  noikw 
of  the  English  public  many  fine  compositions. 
In  181 7  Gardiner  added  notes  to  the  translation 
of  Beyle*s  'Life  of  Haydn*  by  Robert  Brewin, 
his  fdlow  townsman,  published  in  oo^junolion 
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^th  tnnsIatioiLEi  of  Schlioiegioll**8  'Life  of  Mo- 
sart,'  and  other  pieces.  He  next  compiled  an 
oratorio,  entitled  '  Judab/  by  adapting  English 
vords  to  music  selected  principally  nrom  the 
masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
<x>nneoted  by  compositionB  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
to  Beethoven  oaring  him  loo  guhieas  for  an 
overture  to  this  wenc,  but  received  no  reply, 
owing,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  miscarriage  of  his 
letter.  In  1830  he  published  a  work,  entitled 
'  The  Music  of  Nature ;  or,  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  what  is  passionate'and  pleasing  in  the  art  of 
singing,  speaking,  and  performing  upon  musiciJl 
instruments,  is  derived  from  the  sounds  of  the 
animated  world.'  The  musical  examples  "were 
published  separately.  In  (1838  he  published  two 
volumes  called  '  Music  tknd  Friends ;  or.  Pleasant 
Recollections  of  -a  Dilettante,' — the  utility  of 
which  is  much  impaired  by  its  frequent  inac- 
curacy,— with  a  third  volume  in  1853.  In  1840 
be  adapted  Pope's  '  Universal  Prayer'  to  music 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  *  Sights  in 
Italy,  with  some  Account  of  the  present  state  of 
music  and  the  sister  arts  in  that  country '  appeared 
in  1847.  Besides  these  works  Grardiner  composed 
a  few  anthems.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1853,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  [W.H.H.] 

GARDONI,  Italo,  Ixim  at  Parma  late  in 
1 8  21,  studied  singing  under  De'  Cesari.  He 
made  his  cUbut  at  Viadana  in  1840  in  *  Roberto 
Devereux.*  In  the  same  year  he  was  engaged 
by  Ronzani,  with  whom  he  went  to  Turin  and 
Berlin,  where  he  sang  the  r6le  of  Rodrigo,  with 
Rubini  as  Otello.  Rubini  took  a  great  fancy 
for  the  youog  artist,  and  predicted  for  him 
a  brilliant  career.  Gardoni  sang  during  two 
seasons  at  Milan,  and  afterward  at  Brescia. 
Thence  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  sangyiin  company 
with  Viardot,  Alboni,  and  Tadolini,  in  the  'Bar- 
biere,' '  Linda,'  etc.  In  1 844--^  he  appeared  at  the 
Acad^ie  Royale,  ci«atlng  the  tenor  parts  in 
'  Marie  Stuart, '  '  L' Ame  en  peine,'  etc.  In  Paris 
Gardoni  remained  for  three  years,  singing  the 
principal  rdles  in  the  'favorite,'  'Robert  le  Dia- 
ble,'  *  Charles  Six,'  etc.  In  1847  he  went  to  the 
Th^tre  dea  Italiens,'and  in  the  same  spring  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
*  by  his  cnann  of  person  and  of  voice  (somewhat 
slight  though  the  latter  has  prowed)  did  more  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  the  loss  of  Signor  Mario 
than  could  have  been  expected.  A  word  is  his 
due — as  the  due  of «  real  artist,  who  has  finished 
eveiy  phrase  that  he  has  sung,  and  has  (pointed 
every  word  that  he  has  said.  There  has  always 
been  the  real  Italian  eleganoe— «nd  that  more  uni- 
versal elegance  which  belongs  to  no  country — in 
Signor  Gurdoni'  (Ohorley).  Here  he  created  the 
ieoor  HUe  in  Veidis  'Masnadieri.'  Since  then, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  seasons  spent  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  Amsterdam,  and  Rome, 
Gardoni  has  come  every  spring  to  London,  and 
returned  to  Paris  (Italiens)  for  the  winter. 

Gardoni  belonged  to  the  mexzo  carattere  class 
of  tenors.  His  repertoire  was  rather  exception- 
ally large ;  for  he  sung  in  the  '  Barbiere,' '  L'lta- 
lijma  in  Alg:eri/  and  *Le  Comte  Ory,'  as  well 
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as  in  the  'Puritani,'  'Sonnambula.'  'Robert  le 
Diable,'  'Masaniello,'  and  Gounod's  'Faust.' 
He  is  a  member  of  the  *  Soci^t^  de  Bienfaisance 
Italienne'  of  Paris,  and  a  chevalier  of  tibe '  Co- 
rona d'ltalia.'  He  married  a  daughter  of  Tarn- 
burini  Aug.  14, 1847 ;  and  in  1874  retired  fr^om 
ihe  stage.  [J.  M.] 

GASPARINI,  Fbanobsoo,  bom  at  Lucca  in 
1665,  according  to  Fdtis,  but  the*&ate  is  possibly 
somewhat  too  early.  He  was  a  pupil,  first  of 
Corelli  and  afterwards  of  Bernardo  Pasquini, 
was  Maestro 'di  Coro  at  the  Ospedale  di  Pietk 
in  Venice,  and  a  member  of  the  Accademia 
Filannonioa.  In  1735  he  ^as  elected  maestro 
by  the  Chapter  of  St.  John  Lateran,  but  he  was 
already  m  broken  health  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  and  retired  upon  halfpay  in  August 
of  the  following  year.  He  retained  his  post 
nominally,  with  Girolamo  Chiti  for  a  coadjutor, 
until  April  r7a7,  when  he  died.  The  celebrated 
Benedetto  Marcello  was  his  pupil  for  many  years 
both  at  Venice  and  at  Rome,  and  a  correspond- 
«ice  between  them,  continued  up  to  a  few  weeks 
before  the  death  of  Grasparini,  testifies  to  the 
esteem  in  which  the  great  scholar  held  his 
master.  A  professional  conflict  between  Gas- 
parini  and  A.  Scarlatti,  the  origin  of  which  was 
unknown  to  Baini,  took  the  form  of  an  exchange 
of  cantatas,  by  no  means  a  regretable  method  of 
retort  between  rival  and  disputative  artists. 

Gasparini  wrote  equally  well  for  the  church 
and  for  the  stage,  and  f'^tis  gives  a  list  of  no 
less  than  thirty-two  of  his  operas.  Several  of 
them  were  favourites  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  He  also  composed  several 
cantatas.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  now 
■best  remembered  is  his  treatise  upon  accompani- 
ment intituled  'L'Armonico  prattico  al  cembalo, 
owero  regole,  osservazioni  ed  avertimenti  per  ben 
suouare  11  basso  e  accompagnare  sopra  il  cembalo, 
spinetta  ed  organo.'  This  work  was  republished 
so  lately  as  1802  at  Venice,  and  has  maintained 
its  position  in  Italy  even  since  the  appearance 
of  the  clearer  and  better  arranged  treatise  of 
Fenaroli.  [E.H.P.] 

GASSMANN.  Ploriait  Leopold,  bom  May  4, 
l723,atBruxinBohemia:  in  1 736  ran  away  from 
his  father  who  wished  to  educate  him  as  a  mer- 
chant. By  {flaying  the  harp  he  worked  his  way 
to  Bologna,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  under 
Padre  Martini.  He  then  entered  the  service  of 
Count  Leonardi  Veneri  at  Venice,  and  his  com- 
positions were  soon  in  general  request.  In  176  a 
he  was  invited  to  Vienna  as  a  ballet-composer. 
On  the  death  of  Reutter  in  1 771,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  appointed  him  Court  CapeUmeister 
with  a  salary  of  800  ducats.  Very  soon  after 
entering  on  his  new  office  he  suggested  the 
formation  df  the  ''Tonklinstler  Societat,'  a  Fund 
for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Vienna  musi- 
cians, a  society  which  in  i86a  was  reorganised 
under  the  name  of  the  'Haydn.'  See  Pohl's 
'  Denkschrift,'  etc.  (Vienna  1871).  Gassmann 
'died  Jan.  ai,  1774,  owing  to  a  &11  from  his 
carriage.  He  composed  33  Italian  operas,  of 
which  two  were  tranislated  into  German,  'L'Am^^^ 
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arU^ana'  by  Neefe,  and  ^LaCJontessina '  by  HUler. 
He  also  composed  much  chuxch  music,  which 
Mozart  thought  more  of  than  of  his  operas 
^Letter,  Feb.  5,  1783).  When  at  Leipsic,  he 
said  to  Doles,  who  could  not  quite  join  in  his 
praises^ '  Papa,  if  you  only  knew  all  we  have  of 
his  in  Vienna !  As  soon  as  I  get  back  I  shall 
study  him  in  earnest,  and  hope  to  learn  a  great 
deal.'  Gassmann  cannot  be  said  to  have  exer* 
cised  any  special  influence  on  the  developement 
of  musiod  form  effected  during  his  time  by 
Emanuel  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart.  His  best 
pupil  was  Salieri,  who  after  their  father's 
death  educated  Gassmann's  .daughters  as  opera- 
singers.  [F.  G.] 

GASTOLDI,  Giovanni  Giacomo,  bom  at 
Caravaggio  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury; maestro  di  oapella  in  Mantua,  and  later 
in  Milan  (159a).  He  was  the  author  of  *  Bal- 
letti  da  suonare,  cantare,  e  bidlare'  (Venice 
1591-5  ;  Antwerp  1596),  which  are  said  to  have 
served  Morley  ap  models  for  his  'Balle.ts  or 
Fal  las.*  Two  of  them  are  well  knpwn  to  Eng- 
lish amateurs  under  the  names  of  *  Maidens  &ir 
of  Mantua's  city,'  and  'Soldiers  brave,  and 
gallant  be.*  Two  others,  'Viver  lieto  voglio,* 
and '  A  lieta  vita»*  are  given  by  Bumey  in  his 
History  of  Music.  These  were  adopted  as  Hymn 
tunes  by  Lindemann  in  1597  to  the  words 
•  Jesu,  wollst  uns  weisen,'  and  *  In  dir  ist  Freude ' 
respectively  (Doring,  Choralkunde,  45).     [F.  G.] 

GATES,  Bernard.  Second  son  of  Bernard 
Gates  of  W^BStminster,  Gent.  Bom  probably  in 
1685  ;  is  mentioned  in  1702  aa  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel  Boyal ;  was  made  a  Gentle^ 
man  of  the  same  in  1 708  in  place  of  John  Howell, 
who  died  July  1 5,  and  Master  of  the  Choristers^ 
Michaelmas  1740,  vice  J.  Church;  resided  in 
James  Street,  Westminster.  In  1758  he  retired 
to  North  Aston,  Ozon,  where  he  died*  Nov.  15, 
1773,  ag«d  88;  He  was  buried  in  the  North 
Cloister  at  Westminster,  '  near  his  wife  and 
daughter.'  He  held  the  sinecure  office,  now 
abolished,  of  Tuner  of  the  Begals  in  the  King*8 
household — see  his  epitaph  at  Aston. 

Uis  chief  daira  to  mention  is  his  connexion 
with  Handel,  whose  '  Esther '  was  acted  under 
Gates*s  care  by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
at  his  house  Feb.  23.  1732,  and  afterwards  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket.  He  also  sang: 
one  of  &e  airs  in  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum  on 
its  first  performance.  [G.] 

GAUNTLETT^  Henrt  John,  eldest  son  of 
the  Bev.  Henry  Gaimtlett,  was  bom  in  1806  at 
Wellington,  Salop.  He  was  educated  by  his 
father,  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  an  aptitude 
for  music,  especially  for  playing  on  the  organ. 
His  father  was  presented  ta  the  vicarage  of 
Olney,  Bucks,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  nine, 
young  Gauntlett  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  first 
organist  appointment..  In  1826  he  was  articled 
to  a  solicitor.  During  hia  clerkship  he  pursued 
the  study  of  law  and  music  with  equal  assiduity. 
nd  in  1827  obtained  the  post  of  organist  of 
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St.  01ave*s,  South wark,  which  he  held  for  upwards 
of  20  years.  In  183 1  he  was  admitted  a  s^dtor, 
and  commenced  practice  in  the  City  of  London 
in  partnership  with  a  brother.  About  1836, 
having  attained  a  high  reputation  as  anorganist^ 
he  commenced'  his  advocacy  of  a  reform  in  organ 
buildinfi^  by  the  adoption  of  the  C  organ  in  the 
place  of  the  old  F  and  G  instruments.  He  met 
with  the  strongest  opposition^  but  finding  a  valu- 
able auzMiary  in  WilUam  HiU,  Uie  organ  builder 
(who,  under  his  superintendence  constructed  the 
organs  in  St.  Luke's,  Cheetham,  Manchester; 
St. Peter's,  Con^ill ;  Ashton-under-Lyne  church ; 
Dr.  Raffles'  chapel,  Liverpool;  and  St.  John's, 
Calcutta ;  and  reconstructed  the  large  organs  in 
Birmingham  Town  Hall,  and  Chnst  Chiirdi, 
Newgate  Street),  he  attained  his  aim,  and 
through  his  exertions  the  C  organ  was  firmly 
settled  in  England.  In  1836  he  became  organist 
of  Christ  Church,  NewgaU  Street.  In  1842  Dr. 
Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  oonJferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  About 
the  same  time  he  gave  up  the  law  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  music.  In  the  year  1 844  Gaunt- 
lett, in  conjunction  with  Charles  Child  Spencer, 
drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  Gregorian  music 
by  the  publication  of  the  Hymnal  for  Matins  and 
Evoisong  (BeH  &  Daldy).  He  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  extension  of  choral  wonhip^ 
and  composed  many  chants  and  anthems.  With 
equal  aniour  he  laboured  to  increase  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Spohr 
and  Mendelssohn,  publishing  arrangements  of 
the  choral  and  instmmental  fugues  of  Bach; 
Beethoven's  choral  works;  Cherubini's  ditto; 
the  Overtures  and  Choruses  in  Spohr^s  'Cruci- 
fixion,' ete*,  for  the  organ,  with  pedals.  But  it 
is  as  a  composer  and  editor  of  psalm  and  hymn 
tunes  that  he  will  be  best  remembered.  For 
upwards  of  40  years  he  worked  in  that  field 
with  unwearied  enthusiasm,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  publication  of  any  note  issued  during 
that  period  in  which  he  was  not  engaged  as 
editor,  assistant,  or  contributor.  Gauntlett  also 
appeared  as  a  lecturer  on  music  and  as  a 
critic  and  reviewer,  and  able  articles  from  his 
pen,  abounding  in  learning  and  spirit  (the 
opinions  confidently  expressed),  will  be  found 
in  the  first  6  volumes  of  *  The  Musical  Worid,' 
in  'The  Morning  Poet,'  'The  Orcheetans'  and 
*The  Church  Musician.'  After  quitting  St. 
Olave'A  and  Christ  Church,  Gauntlett  was  sno- 
cessively  organist  of  a  church  at  Kensington 
Park,  of  Umon  Chapel,  Islington  {fat  13  years), 
and  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfidd. 
He  was  chosen  by  Mendelssohn  to  play  the 
organ  part  in  his  oratwio,  *  Elijah,'  on  its  pro* 
duction  at  Birmingham,  Aug.  26,  1846.  He 
died  suddenly,  from  heart  disease,  Feb.  21, 1876. 
Grauntlett's  principal  publications,  besides 
those  mentioned,  were  '  The  Church  Hymn  tad 
Tune  Book '  (with  Rev.  W.  J.  Blew),  1844-51 ; 
Cantus  Melodici,  1845;  'The  Comprehoisive 
Tune  Book*  (with  Keams),  1846-7;  'The 
HaUelujah'  (with  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite),  1848-55; 
'The  Ck>ngregational  Psalmist'  (with  Dr.  AlionX 
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1851  ;  Carlyle's  'Manual  of  Psalmody/'  i860; 
'Tones,  New  and  Old,'  and  Harland's  'Church 
Psalter  and  Hymnal/  1868;  'Specimens  of  a 
Cathedral  Psalter ' ;  '  The  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Chant';  'Hymns  and  Glorias';  'St.  Mark's 
Tone  Book*;  'Hymns  for  Little  Children.' 
and  several  collections  of  Christmas  Carols, 
Anthems,  Songs,  etc.,  and  some  organ  arrange- 
ments. LW.H.H.] 

GAVEAX7X,  PiBBBB,  bom  at  Beriers  Aug. 
1 761;  died  insane  at  Charenton  Feb.  5,  1825.; 
studied  composition  under  Beck,  conductor  of  the 
theatre  at  £k>urdeaux.  There  he  made  his  d^ut 
as  tenor  with  a  succe^ss  which  decided  his  future 
career.  His  Y<^ce.  was  warm  and  flexible,  he 
sang  with  great  expression,  and  during  an  en- 
gagement in  Paris  in  1789  created  many  im- 
ntant  partSc  As  a  composer  he  produced 
ween  179a  and  18 18  no  less  than  35  operas, 
written  in  an  easy  and  essentially  dramatic  style, 
natural  and  simple  in  melody,  but  not  charao- 
terised  by  depth  or  originality.  Among  these 
may  be  specified  'Les  deux  Suisses'  (179a); 
'Le  petit  Matelot'  (1795);  'L^nore  ou  I'amour 
conjugal'  (1798),  the  same  subject  which  Bee* 
thoven  aft^ards  set  as  '  Fidelio' ;  'Le  Bouffe 
et  le  Tailleur'  (1804),  sung  by  Ponchard  and 
Cinti-Damoreau  as  late  as  1835,  and  played  in 
London  in  1849;  and  'Monsieur  DeschalumeaTix' 
(1806),  afterwards  played  as  a  pantomime.  He 
also  published  a  book  of  Italian  'Canzonette' 
dedicated  to  Garat,  and  another  of  French 
'Romances.*  These  are  forgotten,  but  some  of 
his  opera  airs  have  maintained  their  popularity, 
and  occupy  an  honourable  place  in  '  La  Cl^  du 
Caveau.'  [G.C.] 

GA'flNTkS,  Pierre,  an  eminent  French 
Tiolin-player.  According  to  some  authorities  he 
was  bom  at  Bourdeaux  in  172$,  while  others 
give  Paris  and  the  year  1726.  His  instructors 
are  equally  unknown,  but  it  is  assumed  that  he 
was  self-taught,  forming  his  style  chiefly  after 
the  great  Itidian  violinists,  who  were  then  much 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  in  France.  He  was 
still  a  boy  when  he  made  his  first  successful 
appearance  at  the  Concert  »pirUuel  in  1741,  and 
after  this  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  but  rarely  left 
Paris,  where  he  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
the  best  living  violinist>  and  was  a  great  favourite 
in  £ashionable  drcles.  Contemporavy  writers 
attribute  to  him  all  the  qualities  of  a  really  great 
performer — wonderful  execution,  a  great  tone, 
spirit  and  feeling.  His  fiery  temperament  at 
one  time  got  him  into  considerable  trouble :  he 
became  involved  in  a  liaUon  with  a  lady  of  the 
court,  and  on  being  detected  had  to  fly  from 
Paris,  but  was  captured  and  imprisoned  for  a 
year.  This  experience  effectually  sobered  him, 
and  we  are  assured  that  later  in  life  he  was  as 
much  esteemed  for  his  social  virtues  as  for  his 
aartistic  gifts.  During  his  imprisonment  he  com- 
posed a  piece  which,  under  the  name  of  'Romance 
de  Gavini^'  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  France,  and,  according  to  F^tis, 
used  to  move  the  hearers  to  tears,  when  per- 
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formed  by  the  composer.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  Conservatoire  in  1794,  Gavini^  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  of  the  violin.  He  died* 
at  Paris  in  1800. 

In  France  Gavini^  is  generally  considered  the 
founder  of  the  great  French  school  of  violinists. 
This  is  tme  in  one  sense,  as  he  was  the  first  pro^ 
fessor  of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  with 
such  a  predecessor  as  Leclair,  the  title  appears 
at  least  disputable.  Viotti  is  said  to  have  spoken 
of  him  as  the  French  Tartini.  But,  although 
there  can  be  np  dpubt  that.  Gavlni^s  did  more 
than  any  one  before  him  towardis  transplanting 
into  France  the  true  and  earnest  style  of  the 
great  Italian  school  of  violin -playing,  it  is  im- 
possible to  rank  him  in  any  way  with  Tiirtini  as 
a  composer  for  the  violin  or  even  as  a  performer. 
His  works,  while  not  devoid' of  a  certain  pathetic 
dignity,  do  not  shew  an  individual  original  style, 
and  are  in  every  respect  inferior  to  Tartini's 
masterpieces.  They  are  on  the  whole  rather  dry 
and  laboured.  On  the  other  band  it  must  be 
granted  that  they  indicate  considerable  advance 
ib  technical  execution.  His  most  celebrated 
work,  '  Les  vingt-quatres  Mating,'  surpasses  in 
difficulty  anything  ever  written  by  Tartini,  and 
as  we  are  assured  that  Gavini^used  to  play  them 
even  in  his  old  age  with  the  greatest  perfection, 
we  must  assume  him  to  have  possessed  an  eminent 
execution.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  man- 
ner of  writing  for  the  violin,  and  the  peculiar 
class  of  difficulties  which  his  studies  contain, 
show  a  tendency  to  go  beyond  the  natural 
resources  of  the  instrument — in  fact,  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  such  as  invariably  makes  its 
appearance  after  a  classical  period  in  any  art, 
and  such  as,  in  the  art  of  violin  playing  in  par- 
ticular, is  represented  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  the  masters  who  lived  after  l^irtini 
and  before  Viotti.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Gavini^s'  '  Matinees '  cannot  be  ranked  with  the 
classical  studies  of  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and  Fiorillo. 
This  however  does  not  preclude  their  being  both 
of  interest  and  use  to  advanced  students. 

Capron,.  Robineau,  and  Le  Due  atni,  are  tha 
best  known  of  Gavini^*  numerous  pupils.  Besides 
the  '  Matinees '  he  published  6  Concertos  for  the 
Violin,  2  sets  of  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Bass 
(some  ol  which  have  been  recently  republished 
by  Alard  and  David),  3  Sonatas  for  Violin  Solo 
(one  of  them  entitled '  Le  Tombeau  de  Gavinids'). 
He  also  composed  an  cmera  which  was  played  at 
the  Comddie-Italienne  m  1760.  [F.I^'] 

GAVOTTB.  A  French  dance,  the  name  of 
which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gavots,  or 
people  of  the  pay^  de  Gap  in  Dauphin^.  Its 
original  peculisirity  as  a  danse  grace  was  that  the 
dancers  lifted  their  feet  from  the  ground,  while 
in  former  danses  graves  they  walkeid  or  shuffled 
— (littr^).  It  is  in  common  time,  of  moderately 
quick  movement,  and  in  two  parts,  each  of  which 
is,  as  usual  with  the  older  dances,  repeated.  In 
the  original  form  of  the  dance  the  first  part  con- 
sisted of  four  and  the  second  of  eight  bars ;  when 
introduced  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  suite,  it 
.  has  no  fixed  number  of  bank    The  following  1^ 
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the  firtt  Btrain  of  the  first  gavotte  in  Bach^B  Suite 
inD:— 


The  gavotte  should  always  begin  tm  the  third 
beat  of 'the  bar,  each  part  finUhing,  therefore, 
with  a  half-bar,  which  must  contain  a  minim, 
and  not  two  crotchets.  Occasional  exceptions 
may  be  found  to  the  rule  that  the  gavotte  is  to 
begin  on  the  third  crotchet,  as,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  No.  3  of  Bach's  '  Suites  Fran^aises,*  which 
commences  on  the  first  crotchet,  of  whidi,  how- 
ever, it  diould  be  noticed  that  in  some  editions 
it  is  termed  an  *  An^aise.'  In  any  case  it  is  not 
strictly  a  gavotte.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
'  gavotte '  in  Gluck's  '  Orph^,'  which  begins  on 
the  fourth  beat  of  the  bar^  and  should  therefore 
rather  have  been  marked  'Tempo  di  Gavotta.' 
A  second  «bvotte  frequently  succeeds  the  first 
as  a  'trio,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  term. 
This  second  gavotte  is  either  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  first,  as  in  Bach*s  Suite  in  B  minor 
(<  Franzosische  Ouverture*),  or  is  a  Musettb, 
i  e.  founded  on  a  'drone-bass,*  as  in  the  third 
and  sixth  of  Bach's  '  Suites  Anglaises.'  The  posi* 
tion  of  the  gavotte  in  the  suite  is  not  invariable, 
but  it  usually  follows  the  sarabande,  though 
occasionally  (as  in  Bach's  Suite  in  B  minor  above 
referred  to),  it  precedes  it.  [E.  P.] 

G AWLEB,  an  organist  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  published  a  collection 
of  psalm  tunes  with  interludes,  under  the  title  of 
*  Harmonia  Sacra ' ;  '  Dr.  Watts's  Divine  Psalms ' ; 
'Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,*  and. two  sets  of 
« Voluntaries  for  the  Organ.*  [ W.  H.  H.] 

GAWTHORN,  N  athakibl,  derk  at  the  Friday 
Lecture  in  East  Cheap,  published  in  1730  a 
oollection  of  psalm  tunes  m  4  parts  under  the 
title  of  'Harmonia  Perfecta,*  containing  also 
some  hymns  and  anthems,  jmd  an  Litroduction 
to  Psahnody .  [W.  H.  H.] 

GAZZA  LADBA,  LA  (the  thieving  magpie). 
A  comic  opera  in  two  acts ;  libretto  by  Gherardini ; 
music  by  Eossini ;  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
in  the  Spring  of  18 17,  in  London  -at  the  King's 
Theatre  March  10,  i8ai,  and  in  Paris  Sept.  18. 
In  English  (adapted  bv  Bishop)  as  'Ninetta,  or, 
the  Maid  of  Palaiseau,  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  4, 
1830.  [G.] 

GAZZAKIGA,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  opera  composers  of  his  time,  bom  at 
Verona,  Oct.  1 743 ;  pupil  of  Porpora,  both  in 
Venice  and  at  San  Onofrio  in  Naples.  He  also 
studied  under  Piccinni.  Through  Sacchini's  in- 
fluence his  first  opera  '  II  finto  cieoo '  was  per- 
fonited  in  Vienna  (1770).  Among  his  many 
operas   may    be   mentioned    '11  convietato  di 


GEIGEN-PRINCIPAL. 

Sietro,'  the  forerunner  of  'Don  Giovanni,*  wfafeh 
ad  an  extraordinary  success  in  Venice  (1787), 
Ferrara,  Home,  Bergamo,  and  London,  where  it 
was  performed  repeatedly.  Grazzaniga  was  after- 
wards maestro  di  capella  at  Cremona,  where  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  church  music.    [F.  G.] 

GEBAUEB,  Fbanz  Xaveb,  bom  in  1784  at 
Eckersdor^  Glatz,  Prussian  Silesia,  received  his 
early  musical  education  firom  his  &ther,  the  vil- 
lage schoolmaster.  In  1804  he  became  (n:ganist 
«t  Frankenstein;  and  in  1810  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  soon  became  known  for  his  extraor- 
dinary ^execution  on  the  Jews-harp,  and  lived  by 
giving  excellent  pianoforte  lessons,  and  playing 
the  cello.  In  18 16  he  was  appointed  Chor- 
direotur  of  the  church  of  St.  Augustin,  and  there, 
thanks  to  his  indefatigable  ^fibrts,  the  larger 
works  of  the  great  masters  were  satisfactorily 
performed.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  members  of  the  ^Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde, '  founded  in  1 8 1 3.  In  1 8 1 9,  through 
his'endeavours,were  started  the  Spirituel-Concerte 
which  continued  in  existence  until  1848,  and 
into  the  'programmes  of  which  none  but  sterling 
works  were  admitted.  [See  Spikxtuel  Concebtb.] 
Grebauer  was  the  first  conductor,  but  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  In  Oct.  1822  he 
returned  from -a  journey  to  Switzerland  seriously 
ill,  -and  died  in  Vienna  on  the  13th  Dec.,  sincerely 
regretted  as  a  sterling  musician  and  an  upright 
man.  He  published  a  few  Lieder,  and  left  a  small 
number  of  choral  compositions  in  MS.  He  was 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  who  in  «  note  preserved 
by  Seyfried  ('Beethovens  Studien,'  Anh.  36,  toid 
Nohl^  Briefe,  No.  234),  puns  upon  his  name  in 
his  fiftvourite  s^le,  calling  him  '  Geh'  Bauer '  and 
^•der  Bauer.*  .  [€.F.P.] 

GEDACKT-WORK  (i.e.  gedeeki).  All  the 
Flue-stops  of  an  Organ  composed  of  pipes  that 
are  entirely  covered  or  closed  in  at  the  tap  are 
members  of  the  '  Gedackt '  or  Covered- work.  To 
this  class  therefore  belong  the  Sub-Bourdon,  32  ; 
Bourdon,  16 ;  Stopped  Dktpason,  8 ;  and  Stopped 
Flute,  4  feet-tone.  When  made  to  a  'small 
scale,'  and  voiced  so  as  to  produce  a  sweet  tone, 
the  adjective  'Lieblich*  is  prefixed,  as  Lieblich 
Bourdon,  16,  Lieblich  Gedackt,  8,  Lieblich  Flote, 
4  feet-tone,  laucge  stopped  pipes  are  generally 
made  of  wood ;  the  smaller  ones  either  of  wood  or 
metaL  Covered  Stops  were  first  made  in  Germany, 
in  the  early  pant  of  the  i6th  century.     [E.  J.H.] 

GEIGENPBINCIPAL, ».«.  Violin  Diapaaon. 
An  organ  stop  of  8  feet  or  unison  pitch ;  crisp  in 
tone,  and  much  resembling  the  violin  in  qoality. 
A  '  vioU  and  violin '  stop  originally  formed  one 
of  the  features  in  the  choir  organ  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  Temple  Church,  built  by  Father 
Smith  in  1688 ;  but  seems  to  have  been  removed 
shortly  afterwards  to  make  room  for  an  ad- 
ditional reed  stop.  The  Geigen-principal  was 
first  brought  under  notice  in  £ngland  in  recent 
times  by  Herr  Schulze,  who  introduced  two,  one 
of  8  feet  and  another  of  4,  into  the  admirable 
little  organ  he  sent  to  the  Great  £xhibitiu&  of 
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1851.  The  stop  was  subflequehtly  adopted  by 
the  English  organ-builder,  Mr.  Lewiii,  who  has 
made  several  excellent  specimens  of  it.  [E.  J.H.] 

GELINEK,  JoftKFH,  secular  priest,  composer 
of  vaiiations  for  pianoforte,  bom  Bee.  3,  1758, 
at  Selcz  in  B<^mia,  where  his  father  was  school- 
master. He  was  well-grounded  in  music  at 
home,  and  on  going  to  Prague  to  complete  his 
philosophioid  studies  took  lessons  from  Segert  in 
composition  and  organ-playing.  In  1783  he  be- 
came a  divinity  student  at  the  General-Seminar, 
the  orchestra  of  which  at  that  time  executed 
standard  works  so  well  as  to  elicit  praise  from 
Mozart  himself  when  in  Prague.  Mozart  also 
applauded  Gelinek's  pianoforte  playing,  and 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  In  1786  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  became  domestic  chap- 
lain and  pianoforte  teacher  to  Prince  Joseph 
Kinsky,  who  settled  an  income  upon  him  for 
life,  and  took  him  to  Vienna,  where  ^e  studied 
with  Albrechtsberger.  He  then  accompanied 
Prince  Poniatowsky  to  Home,  with  the  view  to 
obtain  further  instruction,  but  illness  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Vienna.  There  he  became  the 
fiivourite  pianoforte  teacher  of  the  nobility,  and 
was  liberally  paid.  In  1795  he  entered  Prinoe 
Esterhazy's  household  as  chaplain  and  music 
master,  and  remained  there  till  hi»4eath,  which 
took  pkce  in  Vienna  April  13,  1835.  For 
Gelinek's  relations  with  Beethoven  see  p.  a  68a; 
and  Czemy  in  Pohl*s  '  Jahresbericht  des  Conser- 
vatoriums  in  Wien,*  1869-70. 

Gelinek  composed  with  ease  and  rapidity; 
both  he  and  his  publishers  made  Isirge  profits 
from  his  works,  the  variations  in  the  fashionable 
style  of  the  day  especially  having  4^  ready  sale. 
Of  these  alone  there  is  a  thematic  catalogue 
(Offenbach,  Andre)  containing  98,  with  spaces 
for  more.  The  monotony  whidi  was  one  of  their 
weak  points  is  well  hit  in  Weber's  epigram : — 

*  An  den  berUhmien  Yariationen'43ohmidt  Oelinek. 

Kein  Thema  in  der  Welt  Tsnchonte  dein  Genie. 
Das  nmpelste  ollein— Dioh  selbet— yariint  Du  nie.' 

'Although  at  that  time  the  rage,  they  are  shallow 
and  superficial;  and  like  his  fantasias,  rondos, 
marches,  dance-music  and  arrangements,  his  few 
sonatas,  songs,  etc.  are  all  now  forgotten.  Not- 
withstanding considerable  losses,  Gelinek  left 
43,000  gulden  (about  ^4000)  among  his  poor 
relations.  [C.F.P.] 

GEMINIANI,  Fbanoesoo,  an  eminent  violin- 
player  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Lucca  in  1680. 
His  first  teacher  on  the  violin  was  Carlo  Ambro- 
gio  Lonati,  sumamed  '  il  Gobbo,'  at  Milan.  He 
afterwards  studied  under  Corelli  at  Home,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  instruction  in  composition 
firom  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Geminiani  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of 
the  school  of  Corelli,  however  different,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  his  character  and  talent,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  as  a  peifiinner  and  oom- 
poser  from  his  great  master.  While  classical 
beauty  and  imperturbable  dignity  were  the  main 
characteristics  of  C!orelli*s  style,  Greminiani^s  un- 
bounded vivacity  of  temperament  shewed  itself 
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in  his  performances,  which  contemporary  critics 
invariably  describe  as  eccentric.  Tartini  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  him  as  '  il  furibundo  Gemi- 
niani.' This  easily  accounts  for  the  fact  that, 
however  great  his  success  as  a  Solo-player,  he 
Bailed  as  a  leaddr  and  conductor,  from  want 
of  the  necessary  calmness  and  control.  Bumey 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Barbella,  that  he  lost 
the  poet  of  leader  of  Uie  opera-band  at  Naples 
because  'none  of  the  performers  were  able  to 
follow  him  in  his  tempo  rubato  and  other  un- 
expected accelerations  and  relaxations  of  mea- 
sure,' and  that  'after  this  discovery  he  was  never 
trusted  with  a  better  part  than  tenor  during  his 
residence  in  that  city.' 

In  1 7i4he  came  to  England,  and  quickly  gained 
«  great  reputation  as  a  virtuoso,  although  he 
appears  to  have  but  rarely  played  in  public,  and 
to  have  supported  himself  by  teaching  and  play- 
ing in  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  When  invited 
to  play  at  a  court-concert,  he  only  consented  under 
the  condition  that  Handel  should4uxx)mpany  him. 
If  nevertheless  he  failed  to  gain  an  established 
and  secure  position  in  life,  this  again  is  attri- 
butable to  the  peculiarity  and  eccentricity  of  his 
character,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  opportunities  or  to  pursue  any  definite 
..plan  of  life.  While  he  made  but  rare  use  of  his 
really  great  talent  as  a  performer,  he  spent  much 
time  in  writing  theoretical  works  of  but  doubtful 
value.  He  also  indulged  in  a  foolish  passion  for 
dealing  in  pictures,  without,  we  are  assured, 
-having  much  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  at 
one  time  involved  him  in  difficiAties  and  brought 
him  even  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  only 
extricated  by  Lord  Essex,  his  friend  and  pupil. 
This  same  iM>bleman  procured  for  him  the  post 
6f  conductor  of  the  Viceroy's  band  aat  Dublin.  It 
is  supposed  that  Horace  Walpde  objected  to  this 
appointment  on  account  of  Greminiani  being  a 
Boiman  Catholic.  At  all  events  it  was  not  Gemi- 
niani, but  Dubourg,  his  pupil,  who  went  to  Dublin. 

In  1748  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  tiU  1 755.  Nothing  however  is  known 
about  his  doings  there,  except  that  he  brought  out 
-a  new  edition  of  his  Solo-Senatas.  From  Paris 
he  returned  to  Loudon, -and  he  died  in  1761  at 
Dublin,  where  he  was  visiting  Dubourg. 

Geminiani  «nd  Veracini  (see  that  name),  com- 
ing at  about  the  same  time  to  England,  found 
the  art  of  violin-playing  in  every  respect  in  its 
infancy.  Corelli*s  Solos  were  considered  to  afford 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  execution. 
Now  Geminiani  not  only  played  these,  but  in  his 
own  compositions  shows  considerable  progress  in 
the  technique  of  the  violin,  by  freely  employing 
the  shift,  and  by  frequent  use  of  double-stops. 
Bumey  ntiively  enough  assures  his  readers  that 
some  of  Geminiani*s  Sonatas  were  too  difficult  to 
be  played  by  any  one.  His  published  oompodtions 
— Sonatas  and  Concertos  for  the  violin— show 
him  to  have  been  a  clever  musician,  but,  with  all 
his  impetuosity,  wanting  in  originality  and  indivi- 
duality.  His  slow  movements  are  more  modem 
in  feeUng  than  most  of  Corelli's,  bearing  a  certain 
likeness  to  Tartini's  style,  though  without  ever 
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equalling  the  best  works  of  that  great  tnasier. 
His  Allegros  have  a  more  develop  and  freer 
form  than  those  of  Oorelli,  but  it  is  grosB 
exaggeration  of  Bumey,  to  describe  them  as 
encentric  and  rhapsodic. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  however  which 
he  has  made  to  the  literature  of  the  instrument 
is  his  *Art  of  Playing  theVioUn.  London,  1740.* 
This  book,  written  in  English,  was  the  very  first 
of  its  kind  aver  published* in  any  country;  six 
years  earlier  than  Le(^ld  Mozart's  Yiolin- 
SchooL  It  has  the  great  merit  of  handing  down 
to  posterity  the  principles  of  the  art  of  playing 
the  violin,  as  they  were  finally  eetablisned  by 
Corelli.  The  rules  which  Oeminiani  gives  for 
holding  the  violin  and  bow,  the  management  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  riffht  arm,  are  the  same  as 
are  recognized  in  our  days.  In  one  particular 
point  he-eveik  appears  to  have  been  in' advance 
of  his  time,  since  he^  recommends  the  holding 
of  the  violin  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  tail* 
piece — a  practice  now  universally  accepted  and 
indispensable  for  a  higher  development  of  the 
technique — but,  strange  a»>it  seems,  not  adopted 
either  by  Leopold  Mozart  or  by  the  masters  of 
the  Geman  school  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

His  other  tiieoretical  works— a  'Treatise  on 
Memory,'  a  '  Treatise  on  Good  Taste,'  *  The  Art 
of  Playing- the  Guitar,'  '  The  Art  of  Accompani- 
ment'— are  of  little  value,  although  they  ap- 
peared not  only  in  English,  but  in  Ita^an,  Freiusa, 
German,  and  Dutch. 

Of  original  compositions-  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing:— ^XII  Solos,  op.  u  London  1716;  Six 
Concertoa  in  seven  parts,  op.  2.  London%i732y 
and  Paris  1755,  in^  score;  6  Concertos,  op.  ^ 
London  and^  Paris  1 775  ;  XII  Solos,  op.  4,  Lon- 
don 1 739 ;  6  Solos  for  Violoncello,  op.  5  (these 
are  arrangements  from  the  violin-solos) ;  6  Gon« 
certos,  op.  6.  London  1741 ;  Six  Concertos  in  8 
parts,  op.  7 ;  XII  Sonatas,  for  Violin,  op.  iiv 
London  1758;  XII  Trios  and  VI  Trios,  the 
latter  arrangements  of  op.  i;  Lessons  for  the 
Harpsichord,  London4  He  also  made  and  pub- 
lished in  London  an  arrangement  of  Corelli« 
Solos,  op.  5,  as  '  ConoertL  gross!.'  [P.  D.] 

GEMSHORN  (i.  e.  Chamois  horn),  an<  organ- 
stop  8,  4,  or  2  feet  in  lengthy  the  pipes  of  which, 
generally  of  metal,  are  taper  shaped,  being  only 
about  one-third  the  suse  at  the  top  that  they  are 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  tone  somewhat  lighter  than 
that  of  a  cylindrical  stop  of  the  same  scale  at  the 
mouth ;  and  very  musical.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in 
the  choir  organ  at  the  Temple.  It  passed  out  of 
sight  for  many  years ;  but  was  reintroduced  by 
the  late  Mr.  WiUiam  HiU,  and  has  remained  in 
great  favour  ever  since.  [E.  J.H.] 

GENERALI,  Pietbo,  bom  Oct.  4,  1783.  at 
Masserano,  near  VercelU.  His  real  name  was 
Mercandetti,  but  his  father  becoming  bankrupt 
changed  his  name  and  removed  to  Rome.  Pietro 
Btndied  music  under  Giovanni  Massi,  »  pupil  of 
Durante,  and  soon  wrote  masses  and  church 
music    In  1800  he  produced  his  first  opera, '  GU 
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A<Tnani]  ridiooli,'  afbe»  which  he  travelled  fo 
Southern  Italy,  and  coming  back  to  Rome  in 
1 801  composed  a  cantata,  'Roma  Liberata,"  and 
two  operas, '  II  Duca  Nottolone'  and  '  La  ViUana 
al  cimenta.'  These  were  -  followed  by '  Le  Geloeie 
di  Giorgio'  (Bologna  i8oa) ;.  'Pamela  nubile'  and 
'La  Calzolaja'  (Venice  1803);  'Misantrt^ia  e 
pentimento,'  after  a  play  of  Kotzebue  s ;  *  Gli 
Efietti  della  somiglianza'  (ibid  1805) ;  and  'Don 
Chisciotto'  (Milan  1805).  These  are  for  the 
most  part  opere  buffe;  and  an  attempt  at  opera 
$emi-8erfa,  '  OigogUo  e  Umiliazione  (Venice), 
was  a  failure.  In  1807  he  wrote  *  L'Idolo  Cineee' 
for  San  Carlo,  and  '  Lo  Sposo  in.  Bersaglio'  for 
Florence.  Many  other  comic  operas  were  well 
received  in*  Venice,  especially  '  Adelina,'  a  farce, 
'La  Moglie  di  tre  mariti,'  and  his  ehrf-d^trurrt 
'I  Baocanali  di  Roma'  (Venice  1815)..  In  the 
meantime  Rossini  had  come  to  the  front,  and 
Generali's-  popularity  suffered.  After  several 
doubtful  successes  ha  withdrew  to>Novara,.and 
accepted  the  post  of  maestro  di  capella  to  the 
cathedral.  In  his  retirement  he  studied  iRoasinis 
style,  appropriating  as  much  of  it  as  he  oould ; 
and  in  1837  reapp«ured,  first  at  Trieste  and  then 
at  Venice,  where  nis  '  Franoesca  di  Rimini'  (DecL 
36,  1829)  was  a  total,  iiftilure.  He  returned  to 
Novara,  and  died  there  Nov.  3,.  1833..  His 
operas  number  in  all  more  than  45.  Generali's 
reputation,  says  F^tis,  rests  on  his  having  been 
the  first  to  employ  certain  harmonies  and  modu- 
lations of  which  Rossini  took  advantage.  In 
fiiot  he  was  the  true  precursor  of.  Rosoni^  but 
the  latter  possessed  genius,  while  Genendi  had 
only  talent.  An  'Elogio'  of.  him  by  C.  PiceoU 
was  published  at  Novara  in  1833.  [F.  G.] 

GENET,  Elbazab,  alse  called  Oabpentbas, 
after  the  French  town  in  which  he  was  bom. 
was  priest,  singer,  and  composer,  attached  to  the 
papal  court  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  He  was  made 
a  bishop  in  1 518,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  by 
the  Pope  on  a  mission  to  Avignon,  where  he  teems 
to  liave  spent  the  rest  of  hia  life.  He  cmce 
revisited  Rome,  and  during  his  stay  there  his 
'Lamentations'  for  Holy  Week  were  performed 
by  his  former  ooUeaguee.  Struck  by  many  defects, 
he  made  considerable  alterations  in  his  work, 
had  a  magnificent  copy  made,  which  is  still 
preserved'  in  the  Pontifical  C^pel,  and  wrote 
a  dedication  to  Clement  VII,  who  was  Pope  at 
the  time.  Of  detached  pieces  by  Genet  in  the 
various  collections  of  the  time,  we  know  very 
few.  Two  motets  frtxn  tiie  ist  and  3rd  books  of 
the  ^Motetti  della  Corona'  (Petrucoi,  Fossom- 
brone,  1514),  3  psalms  from  the  'Psalmorum 
Selectorum  Tom.  II.*  (Petreius,  Nuremberg  1539). 
and  a  few  two-part  motets  printed  by  (jrar&ne 
in  1543,  a  slender  legacy,  if  in  truth  theee  had 
been  all  the  works — and  they  were  very  nearly 
being  all — that  were  to  oome  to  us ;  for  Genei't 
position  and  the  powerful  patronage  he  enjoyed 
made  him  independent  of  the  usuial  oolleotioiit 
and  publishers,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  out  hit 
works  in  an  exceptional  way,  which  almost 
resulted  in  their  b^ng  lost  to  posterity.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  copy,  the  only  aw 
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known  Mi  present,  of  4  splendid  volomee,  printed 
hj  De  Chuinay  for  G^et  at  Avignon,  was  found 
in  the  Jmperiad  Library  at  Vienna.  These  books 
are  remarkable  for  being  the  first  to  introduce 
Briard's  new  typee,  in  which  the  notes  are  round 
instead  of  square  and  diamond  shaped,  and,  what 
is  much  more  important,  ligatures  are  abandoned, 
and  the  complicated  system  in  which  the  same 
notes  have  different  meanings  at  different  times 
gives  place  to  a  simple  method,  such  -as  we  use 
at  present,  in  which  the  notes  bear  at  all  times 
a  fixed  ratio  to  each  other.  This  improvement, 
first  introduced  in  the  publication  of  Genet's 
works,  may,  we  think,  be  £ftirly  attributed  to 
his  suggestion.  Of  the  4  volumes  the  i  st  contains 
5  Masses  — '  Se  mieubc  ne  vient,*  *  A  Tombre  d*un 
buissonet,'  '  Le  coeur  fut  mien,*  '  Forseulement,* 
and  'Enpore  iray  je  jouer.'  The  2nd  volume 
contains  Hymns  for  the  principal  church  festivals 
of  the  year,  the  3rd,  LaJnentations,  and  the  4th 
a  collection  of  Magnificats.  The  composer,  who 
cared  so  little  for  a  wide  popularity  in  his  life- 
time, and  wrote  with  the  learned  musicians  of 
the  Papal  Chapel  in  his  mind's  eye  rather  than 
the  general  public,  who  scorned  the  popular 
editions  and  published  his  works  for  a  chosen 
few,  does  not  belie  his  character  in  the  works 
themselvee.  We  have  in  them  music  that 
appeals  to  serious  and  learned  musicians  alone. 
Solemn  and  dignified,  the  bishop-musician  writes 
as  if  from  his  episcopal  throne,  unbending  and 
severe  in  stvle,  but  appealing  not  in  vain  to  the 
sympathy  of  his  Roman  colleagues,  who  indeed 
valued  so  highly  and  cherished  so  long  the  works 
he  gave  them,  that  50  years  after  his  death 
notlung  less  than  the  spe^al  conmiand  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  could  shake  their  firm  adherence  to 
the  'Lamentations*  of  Genet  or  cause  them  to 
recognise  in  place  of  them  those  of  the  popular 
Palestrina.  Much  of  Genet's  music  was  written 
in  the  short  intervals  of  comparative  health 
allowed  him  by  an  agonising  complaint  which 
attacked  him  in  the  ears  and  brain,  was  beyond 
the  experience  of  his  physicians,  and  embittered 
the  last  years  of  his  Ufe.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

GEBBEB.,  Heinrioh  Nicolaus,  bom  1703  in 
the  principality  of  Schwarzbuig ;  son  of  a  peasant, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  his 
love  of  music  found«ncouragement  in  the  teaching 
and  conversation  of  Sebastian  Bach ;  in  1 738  he 
was  organist  at  Heringen,  and  1 73 1  court  organist 
at  Sondershausen.  Here  for  the  first  time  he 
felt  himself  safe,  as,  oh  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary height,  he  had  been  constantly  pursued 
by  the  recruiting  officers  of  Frederic  William  I. 
He  composed  much  for  clavier,  organ,  and  harp ; 
a  complete  Choralbuch,  with  figured  basses ;  and 
variations  on  chorales,  long  and  widely  used. 
He  also  made  musical  instruments,  -and  planned 
many  improvements  and  new  inventions.  Among 
others  a  kind  of  rebedc,  harpsichord-shape,  with  a 
oompans  of  4  octaves ;  the  keys  liberated  wooden 
balls  wluch  struck  on  bars  of  wood,  and  thus 
produced  the  notes.  From  1 749  Gerber  was  also 
court-secretary.    He  died  Aug.  6,  1775. 

His  sen-EBKST  T^uowig,  was  horn  at  Sonders- 
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hausen  Sept.  99,  1746;  learned  singing  and 
clavier  from  his  father,  and  studied  music  from 
an  early  age.  In  1765  he  went  to  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Leipzig,  but  returned  home  in  order 
to  assist  his  fatlier  in  his  office,  and  succeeded 
him  on  his  death.  He  then  entered  on  those 
labours  which  finally  conducted  him  to  an  end 
he  himself  scarcely  contemplated,  and  by  which 
he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  music. 
His  love  of  musical  literature  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  -of  making  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
musicians,  for  which  -he  wrote  biographies, 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Walther's  Lexicon 
(1733).  As  Walther  was  at  that  time  out  of 
date,  he  procured  the  necessary  additions,  ob- 
tained biogn^hical  sketches  of  Uving  musicians, 
took  journeys,  and  tried  to  fill  up  the  gaps  by 
consulting  all  the  books  then  in  existence  on 
the  subject.  Thus  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
adapting  Walther's  work  to  the  wants  of  the 
time,  and  of  writing  a  completely  new  work  of 
his  own,  which  eventually  became  the '  Historisch 
biographische  Lexikon  der  Tonkikistler*  (3  vols, 
Leipzig.  Breitkopf,  1790  &  93)  translated  into 
French  by  Choron  (18 10,  ii).  While  writing 
musical  articles  and  reviews  for  various  period- 
icals (Erfurter  Gelehrten  2^itung;  Leipziger 
Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  from  1798,  etc.;  Becker's 
'Litcratur  der  Musik*  contains  a  list  of  his 
scattered  articles)  he  received  from  all  quarters 
corrections  and  information  of  all  kinds,  which 
enabled  him,  or  rather  made  it  his  duty,  to 
prepare  an  enlarged  edition.  Accordingly  his 
*Neues  hist  biogr.  Lexicon  der  TonkUnstler' 
appeared  in  4  vols,  with  5  appendices  (Leipzig, 
Kuhnel,  181 3,  14).  This  new  edition  did  not 
supersede  the  former  one,  to  which  it  often 
refers  the  reader;  but  rather  completed  it. 
Gerber  took  pains  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
recorded  events  for  after  use,  was  continually 
making  additions  to  his  collection  of  books  and 
music,  and  composed  industriously  pianoforte 
sonatas  and  orcan  preludes.  Hoping  to  keep 
together  the  coUection  he  had  made  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  labour  and  pains,  he  offered  it  for 
sale  to  the  Geeellschaft  der  Musikfireunde  in 
Vienna,  with  the  solitary  stipulation  that  he 
should  retain  it  during  his  own  life.  The  price 
was  fixed,  and  the  negotiation  completed  in 
January  181 5,  but  he  still  continued  his  ad- 
ditions, encouraged  doubtless  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  treasures  would  be  in  safe  keeping,  m 
a  city  so  filmed  for  its  musical  tastes.  He  was 
still  court  secretary  at  Sondershausen  when  he 
died,  June  30, 1819,  in  universal  respect ;  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  one  who,  with 
singular  disinterestedness  and  out  of  a  true  love 
for  music,  had  devoted  the  energies  of  his  whole 
life  to  a  single  end.  His  Lexicon  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  future  undertakings  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  if  new  Dictionaries  are  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  age  to  the  same  extent  that  his  did, 
their  authors  must  possess  industry  as  persevering, 
knowledge  as  eclectic,  and  a  love  of  muaao  as  de- 
voted, as  that  which  inspired  Gerber.  [C.F.P.] 
GERBERT  von  Hobnau,  Martin,  an  emi* 
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nent  writer  on  the  history  of  mnric,  bom 
Aug.  12,  1730,  at  Horb  on  the  Neckar.  He 
received  a  thorough  literary  education,  in- 
cluding music,  at  Ludwigsbuig.  In  1736  he 
entered  the  B^edictine  monastery  of  St.  Bhuse 
in  the  Black  Forest,  was  ordamed  priest  in 
1744,  and  appointed  Prinoe-Abbot  Oct.  15, 
1 764.  Historical  research,  especially  in  music, 
was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  a  taste  for  this 
he  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  the  convent.  The 
library  afforded  him  ample  materials,  and  much 
valuable  matter  hitherto  unused.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  Between  the  years  1759-65  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
making  important  discoveries,  and  establiHhing 
relations  with  various  learned  societies.  His 
acquaintance  with  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna 
was  of  special  service  to  him.  Their  objects 
were  closely  oonneoted— Gerbert's  work  being 
a  history  of  Church  music.  Martini's  one  of 
music  in  general.  In  176  a  Grerbert  published 
his  prospectus,  and  invited  contributions,  which 
were  furnished  him  in  abundance.  The  first 
volume  was  nearly  complete  when  a  fire  at  the 
monastery  in  1768  destroyed  all  the  materials 
which  had  been  collected;  in  1774,  however, 
the  complete  work  appeared  at  St.  Blaise,  in  a 
vols.  4to,  with  40  engravings,  under  the  title 
'£>e  cantu  et  musica  sacra  a  prima  eodesiad 
aetate  usque  ad  praesens  tempus*;  a  book  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  foundation  of  all 
musical  scholarship,  although  naturally  requiring 
much  correction  at  the  present  day.  A  deecrip- 
tion  of  it  appears  in  Forkel's  'Geechichte  der 
Musik,'  which  without  Gerbert's  work  would 
possibly  never  have  been  written,  or  would  at 
any  rate  have  been  published  later  and  in  a  &r 
less  complete  form.  Ten  years  after,  in  1784, 
appeared  Grerbert's  second  great  work  'Scriptores 
eoclesiastioi  de  musica  sacra  potissimum,'  3  vols, 
also  printed  at  St.  Blaise ;  a  ooUection  of 
treatises  by  the  most  important  writers  on  music, 
recently  continued  by  Coussemaker.  Three  more 
works,  also  printed  at  St.  Blaise,  deserve  special 
mention,  '  Iter  alemannicum,  acoedit  italicum  fl4 

SJlicum'  (1765;  and  ed.  1773;  German  ed.  Ihjr 
ochler,  Ulm  1767),  which  contains  the  account 
of  his  travels,  and  abounds  in  interesting  par^ 
tioulars;  'Vetus  liturgia  alemannica'  (a  vols, 
1776);  and  'Monumenta  veteris  liturgiae  ale- 
mannica* (a  vols,  1777).  He  also  made  the 
Latin  translation  of  *  C^usculum  theodiseum  de 
Musica,'  a  treatise  in  4  chapters  written  in  old 
German  bv  Notker  (Labes)  a  monk  of  St.  Gall 
in  the  loth  century  (see  Becker's  '  literatur  der 
Musik,'  p.  68).  His  other  writings  are  mainly 
theological.  Some  offertories  of  his  composition 
were  published  at  Augsburg. 

Gerbert  died  May  13,  1793.  He  realised  the 
ideal  of  virtue  and  industry  in  his  illustrious 
order;  his  gentle  character  and  engaging  man- 
ners secured  the  friendship  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  Bonndorf  (4  leagues  from 
St.  Blaise,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  principality) 
is  indebted  to  him  for  a  hospital  and  house  of 
Qurrection,  over  the  entrance  of  which  is  the 
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inscription  'Dedicated  by  Martin  II.  to  the 
poor,  and  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.*  He 
also  built  the  fine  church  of  the  Convent 
(after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome),  and 
founded  and  endowed  an  orphanage  lor  the 
5  surrounding  distriels.  Hie  peasants  e^  tfce 
neighlxwriRxid,  of  their  own  mmt^  erected  his 
■tatue  in  the  market^ptaCce  of  Bonndorf,  a  most 
unusual  tnbote  of  respect.  His  memory  still 
livesih  the  district.  Carl  Ferdinand  SdmialhoAz, 
the  able  musical  director  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Constance,  possesses  an  excellent  half-length  oil 
picture  of  Gerbert.  [C.  F.  P.] 

GERMAN  SIXTH.  The  third  of  the  three 
varieties  of  sixth  called  in  the  old 
books  French,  Italian,  and  German 
sixths.  It  is  the  chord  of  the  Aug- 
mented or  Extreme  Sixth  when 
accompanied  by  the  major  third  and  T 

fifth  of  ite  bass.  [C.H.H.P.] 

GERO,  Jhan,  commonly  known  as  Maistre  Jan, 
Jhan,  or  Jehan,  and  styled  'Joannes  Gallos'  in 
the  title  of  one  of  his  publicatious,  was  probably 
a  native  of  France  or  Belgium.  His  earliest 
known  work  is  a  motet,  '  £^nignissime  Domine 
Jesu,'  in  the  'Motetti  della  Corona*  (Petruod, 
Fossombrone  15 19),  so  we  may  assume  that  he 
was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
He  was  chapel-master  of  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto, 
and  afterwards  held  a  similar  position  at  the 
court  of  Hercules  II,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  his 
successor  Alfonso.  Gero  was  a  most  voluminous 
oomposer  of  motets  and  madrigals.  For  the 
former,  like  Josquin  and  Lassus,  he  made  dunce 
of  most  important  subjects,  setting  to  music  the 
ten  commandments,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
and  parables  from  the  New  Testament.  As  a 
madngal  oomposer  he  was  ve^  successful,  and 
enjoyed  a  lastmg  popularity,  la  a  collection  of 
madrigals  for  3  voices  printed  by  Gardane  in 
^597  {9^  which  the  bass  part  is  in  the  British 
Museum)  ao  numbers,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole,  are  by  Gero.  Eitner*s  '  Bibliographic  der 
Musik -Sammelwerke*  (Berlin,  1877)  gives  a  list 
of  more  than  100  of  Gero*s  motets  and  madrigals. 
Of  these  3a  appear  in  the '  Trium  vocum  cantiones 
centum*  (Nuremburg,  Petreius,  1541),  14  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Madrigals  (Venice,  Gardane, 
1543),  and  9  in  the  *Madrinb  for  3  Ydoe^* 
(Venice,  Gardane,  1561).  Ae  rest  i^ipear  in 
smaller  numbers  in  varioui  collections  printed 
between  1519  and  1590.  [J.R.S.B.] 

GERNSHEIM,  Fbudbich.  eminent  play^, 
oomposer,  and  conductor,  bom  of  Hebrew  parents 
at  Worms  July  17,  18.^9.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  in  music  fi^  his  mother,  an  aUe 
pianiste,  and  was  then  put  successively  into  the 
hands  of  liebe,  Pauer,  and  Rosenheim.  He  also 
learned  the  violin,  and  under  Hauff  the  theoiy 
of  music.  His  ability  might  have  tempted  him 
to  become  a  virtuoso,  but  he  fiartunately  prefierred 
a  different  path,  and  at  the  Conservatoriam  of 
Leipdc,  under  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Rists, 
and  Richter,  during  the  years  1852-5  under 
went  a  thorough  musical  education.    He  foUoFsd 
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this*  np  bj  a  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  was  ' 
maoh  esteemed  as  a  teacher  and  player.  Since 
then  he  has  been  successively  at  Saarbruok 
(1861) ;  Cologne,  as  Professor  of  Pianoforte, 
Connterpoint,  and  Fugue  (1865)  ;  Hotterdam«  as 
conductor  of  the  '  Eruditio  Musioa,'  and  of  the 
Theatre  (1874).  His  woriu  consist  of  a  Sym- 
phony, an  Overture,  a  P.F.  Concerto,  3  String 
Quaziets,  a  P.F.  ditto,  several  small  works  for 
Chorus  and  Orchestra.  Songs,  etc.  His  name  is 
now  well  known  in  England,  his  trio  for  P.  F. 
and  Strings  in  F  (op.  38)  having  been  repeatedly 
given  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  and  a  Quartet 
for  ditto  (op.  6)  once,  and  other  works  at  Chas. 
Halle*s  and  other  concerts.  [G.] 

GESELI5CHAFT  DER  MUSIKFREUNDE 
at  Vienna.  This  institution,  now  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  was  suggested  in  181  a,  and  founded  in 
1 813,  mainly  through  Dr.  Joseph  von  Sonnleith- 
ner,  after  two  great  performances  of  Handel's 
'Alexander's  Feast^'  by  all  the  first  artists  of 
Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Riding-school,  on  Nov. 
39  and  Dec.  3,  1813.  In  1814  the  statutes  re- 
ceived the  Imperial  sanction,  a  president  (Count 
Api)onyi)  and  board  of  directors  were  appointed, 
the  formation  of  a  musical  library  and  museum 
decided  upon,  and  four  annual  subscription -con- 
certs announced.  These  took  place  in  the  Ee- 
^utensaal — the  first  (Dec.  3, 181 5)  in  the  Small 
Hidl»  the  others  in  the  laige  one.  The  '  Musik- 
feste'  (oratorios  only,  with  1000  performers) 
were  repeated  in  the  Biding  school  every  year 
until  1847,  when  Mendelssohn  would  have  con- 
ducted his  '  Elijah,*  but  for  his  death  a  few  days 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  performance.  Since 
1859  two  extra  concerts  have  been  givov  every 
year,  besides  the  original  four.  For  some  years 
past  the  number  of  performers  has  been  about  80 
in  the  orchestra,  and  300  to  350  in  the  chorus ; 
the  latter  form  the  *  Singverein,  founded  in  1858. 
The  ' Orchesterverein,*  established  in  i860,  gives 
a  few  soirees  annually.  Soirees,  ^h  miscella- 
neous programmes,  were  held  regularly  from  18 18 
to  1 840.  At  the  four  general  concerts  all  masters 
worthy  of  note  have  been  and  are  still  represented. 
Beethoven  himself  was  invited  to  write  an  ora- 
torio for  the  Society,  but  was  unfortunately  at 
the  time  too  buey  with  other  works  (the  Mass  in 
D,  etc;)  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  Society 
has  twice  had  a  well-known  patroh  of  musiC'  at 
its  head — ^the  Archduke  and  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Buddf  from  1814  to  1831,  and  the  Archduke 
Anton  from  1 831  to  1835.  I^wn  to  1848  the 
concerts  were  conducted  by  the  best  musicians 
among  the  members  in  turn ;  but  in  x  85 1  Hellmes^ 
beigerwas  appointed  as  professional  conductor. 
His  successors  were— Herbeck  in  1859,  Bubin- 
Btein  in  1871,  Brahms  in  1873,  and  Herbeck 
again  in  1875.  Herbeck  died  Oct.  38,  1877, 
and  Hellmesbeiger  is  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  office  in  the  mterim  ( 1 8  78).  'Hie  formation  of 
the  'Singverein'  under  Herbeck  added  greatlv 
to  the  interest  of  the  concerts.  Besides  such 
works  as  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  and  Bach's 
Passion-music  (both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John) 
•evecal  of  Sohnbert's  worka — 'Der  hftusliche 
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Krieg,' •  Lazarus.'  the  Bminor  Symphony, etc.— 
have  been  produced. 

The  possessions  of  the  Society  in  works  of  art 
have  gradually  increased,  and  are  now  of  enor- 
mous extent.  The  library,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  formed  by  Gerber's  valuable  collec- 
tion, acquired  in  18 19,  now  contains  nearly 
4000  printed  vols,  and  about  40,000  numbers  of 
music,  printed  or  manuscript.  [Gbrbeb.]  Among 
the  latter  are  many  valuable  autographs  and 
literary  curiosities,  including  Mozart's  P.  F.  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  a  quintet  (1768),  his  last 
cantata  (Nov.  1791)  ;  Schubert's  9th  Symphony, 
Masses  in  A  flat  and  G,  the  opera  '  Alfons  und 
Estrella,'  the  Singspiele  'die  Zwillingsbriider,* 
and '  der  vierj&hrige  Posten.'  4  stringed  quatuors, 
and  many  songs ;  Haydn's '  Ten  Commandments,* 
Mass  in  B  flat,  a  great  cantata  (1768),  six 
stringed  quatuors  ( 1 7  7 1 ) ;  Beethoven's  first  violin 
concerto  (a  fragment),  man^  songs,  the  sonata 
op.  81  (first  put),  a  quantity  of  sketches,  the 
Eroica  (a  copy,  revised  by  Beethoven) ;  choruses 
by  Gluck  and  Handel,  and  other  treasures.  The 
museum  includes  a  large  collection  of  pictures 
and  engravings  of  celebrated  musicians,  and  a 
collection  of  ancient  musical  instruments,  medals, 
busts,  etc.  In  1830  the  Society  built  a  house  of 
its  own  (Tuchlauben),  but  having  far  outgrown 
the  accommodation  t^ere,  removed  in  1870  to 
the  present  large  building  *  an  der  Wien,'  where 
the  concerts  are  now  held. 

The  'Conservatorium,'  founded  by  the  Society 
in  1817,  and  still  in  connection  with  it,  has 
g^wn  to  great  importance  from  very  small 
beginnings.  It  includes  instruction  in  every 
branch  which  a  pupil  can  possibly  require.  In 
1870  an  opera  school  was  opened,  which  holds 
operatic  performances.  To  this  was  added  in 
1874  a  dramatic  school,  which  gives  theatrical 
representations.  At  present  (1878)  the  Institu- 
tion is  attended  by  over  700  pupils,  who  receive 
instruction  from  56  professors.  Hellmesbeiger 
was  appointed  professional  director  in  185 1,  and 
has  continued  at  the  post  ever  since.  Amongst 
tbe  innumerable  artists  who  have  been  educatocl 
«uere  we  may  mention  Ernst,  Joachim,  Croldmark, 
Staudigl,  and  Hans  Bichter,  as  representatives  of 
a  number  too  large  for  our  space.  [C.F.  P.] 

GEVABRT,  FRAN90I8  AuousTE,  Director  of 
the  Brussels  (jonservatoire,  bom  July  31,  1828. 
at  Huysse,  a  village  near  Oudenarde.  His  father, 
a  baker,  wished  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
trade,  but  his  great  musical  ability  becoming 
apparent,  he  was  sent  in  1841  to  the  Conservatoire 
at  Ghenl^  where  he  studied  under  Somm^re  and 
Mengal.  He  was  then  i^pointed  organist  of  thd 
Jesuits'  Church,  and  in  1846  a  Christmas  cantata 
of  his  composition  was  performed  in  Ghent.  In 
June  1847  his  Psalm  'Super  flumina*  was  per- 
formed at  the  festival  of  the  '  Zangverband' ; 
and  Spohr,  who  was  present,  congratulated  the 
young  composer.  In  the  May  previous  he  had 
won  the  first  prize  for  composition  at  the  national 
competition  in  Brussels,  but  was  allowed  to 
postpone  his  foreign  tour  for  two  years,  during 
which  he  produced  in  Ghen^  his  ^rst  opera» 
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'Hughes  do  Someigliem*  (MMch  33,  1848), 
followed  by  'La  Gom^e  2i  la  ville/  a  decided 
step  in  advance.  In  1849  he  started  on  his  tour, 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  Fans  proceeded  to  Spain, 
where  he  composed  an  orchestral  fantasia  *  Sobre 
motiTos  espanoles/  which  is  said  to  be  still 
popular  there.  His  reports  on  Spanish  music, 
regularly  forwarded  to  the  '  Ministre  de  Tlnt^ 
rieur/  were  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Aca- 
demic of  Brusseb  for  1851.  From  Spain  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  returning  through  Germany 
reached  Ghent  in  the  spring  of  1852.  On  Nov. 
37  of  that  year  he  produced  'Georgette*  (i  act) 
at  the  Th^fttre  Lynque  in  Paris;  and  in  Oct. 
1854 '  Le  Billet  de  Marguerite/  in  3  acts,  libretto 
by  Leuven  and  Brunswick — both  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  *  La  Lavandi^re  de  Santarem* 
(Oct.  a8,  1855),  however,  was  a  fiasco.  Gevaert 
received  the  onler  of  Leopold  for  his  cantata  *  De 
nationale  verjaerdag/  composed  in  honour  of  the 
35th  anniversaiy  of  King  Leopold's  reign.  'Quen- 
tin  Durward*  <March  35, 1858),  *  Chateau  Trom- 
pette  *  ( 1 860),  and '  Le  Capitaine  Henriot '  (Dec.  39, 
1 864),  were  all  successes  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in 
Paris.  So  also  was  'Les  Deux  Amours/  op^ra 
comique  at  the  Theatre  of  Baden-Baden,  1861. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  'Chef  de  chant*  at 
the  Aokd^mie  de  Musique,  Paris,  a  post  re- 
signed by  Hal^vy  in  1845.  This  post  Gevaert 
retained  till  the  Op^ra  in  the  Hue  Le  Peletier 
was  dosed  (Sept.  1870)  on  account  of  the  war. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  history  of  music,  and  in  1875  brought  out 
the  first  part  of  his  *Histoire  et  Th^orie  de  la 
jnusique  dans  TAntiquit^*  (Henzel.  Paris,  i  voL 
8vo.),  a  work  remarkable  for  much  new  matter, 
the  result  of  careful  and  original  research.  This 
had  been  preceded  by  his  'Leerboek  van  den 
Gregoriaenschen  zang  (Ghent  1856),  his  'Traits 
d'instrumentation '  (1863),  ^^  '^^  Gloires 
4;italie'  (Paris  1868),  a  collection  of  secular 
Tocal  music  by  Italian  composers  of  the  1 7th  and 
1 8th  centuries,  with  introduction  and  biographies, 
etc.  In  187 1  he  succeeded  F^tis  as  director  of 
the  O^nservatoire  at  Brussels ;  a  post  which  gave 
scope  for  his  remarkable  powers  of  organisation. 
One  of  his  reforms  consisted  in  placing  the 
singing-classes  under  the  annual  inspection  of 
some  celebrated  singer.  Faure  was  the  first 
engaged.  In  1^73  Gevaert  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  in  place  of 
Mercadante ;  an  appointment  hailed  with  satis- 
fetction  in  France.  Gevaert  is  incontestably  a 
musician  of  a  veir  high  order ;  and  his  fiune 
rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  thoroughly 
good  early  education. 

We  embrace  the  opportunity  of  giving  some 
notice  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  which  was 
omitted  before. 

The  CON8EBVATOIBE  DB  MUSIQITB  IT  DB  Dx- 
OLAMATION,  established  Feb.  13,  1833,  by  an 
order  in  council,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Ecole 
royale  de  Musique  founded  in  1823.  By  another 
order  in  Council,  April  15, 1833,  Che  directorship 
of  the  new  institution  was  conferred  on  Mons. 
F.  J.  F^tis,  who  continued  in  office  till  his  death 
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(March  35,  1871).  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Gevaert.      Under  his  direction  the  institaticm 
steadily  increased  in  importance.     Its  annual 
income,  which  amounted  at  first  to  only  8000 
francs,  has  been  augmented  by  endowments  from 
the  government,  city,  and  province,  to  108,040 
francs  (£4330)  in  1870,  and  it  has  now  three 
times  outgrown  its  accommodation.    In  1835  *^ 
removed  to  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Bodenbroeckt 
in  1847  to  the  andent  Hotd  de  Croy  in   the 
Petit  Sablon,  and  on  Feb.   13,   1876,   to   the 
present  Conservatoire,  in  the  <x>ntinuation  of  the 
Rue  de  la  R^^ce,  which  was  inaugurated  by 
the  King  and  Queen.    The  last  enbugement  is 
a  proof  of  the  popularity  and  influence  of  the 
present  director.    There  are  about  350  pupils  in 
attendance,   distributed   as  follows: — BoUeggio 
proper,   3  superior  classes  and  4  preparatory; 
singing,  3  classes ;   organ  and  canto  fermo,  i ; 
pianoforte,  3  preparatory  and  2  superior ;  violin, 
3 ;  viola ;  violoncello ;  double  bass ;  flute ;  oboe  ; 
clarinet ;  bassoon ;   saxophone  ;   horn ;  trumpet 
and  comet  k  pistons ;    trombone ;    bugle   and 
comet  k  pistons;   orchestral  ensemble;   string 
quartet ;  chamber  music ;  composition ;  counter- 
point;   harmony,   theoretical   and  practical — i 
class  each ;  declamation,  3  dasses ;  Italian  de- 
clamation, and  dandng  and  deportment,  1  dass 
each.    Among  the  professors  we  will  mention  by 
name — MM,  Geva^  (composition).  J.  Dupont 
(harmony),    Kufferath    (counterpoint),    MaiUy 
(organ),  Auguste  Dupont  and  Brassin  (piano- 
forte), Colyns  and  Wieniawski  (violin),  Wamots 
(singing),  Joseph  Servab  (cello),  Dumon  (flute), 
Poncdet  (clarinet),  Merck  (horn),  Duhem  (trum- 
pet), and  Van  Hoesen  (bugle).    Further  details 
may  be  obtained  from  the  'Annuaire  du  Con- 
servatoire royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxdles,*  of 
which  the  first  number  was  published  in  1877. 
We  need  only  add  that,  like  the   Paris  (Con- 
servatoire, on  which  it  was  modelled,  the  in- 
stitution has  a  library  and  museum,  to  which 
the  upper  storey  of  the  building  is  devoted. 
According  to  the  catalogue  of  1870  the  library 
then  contained  nearly  5000  vdumes ;  M.  Victor 
Mahillon  is  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  instru- 
ments in  the  museum.  [G.C.] 
GEWANDHAUS  CONCERTS.     So  caUed 
from  their  being  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Crewand- 
haus,  the  andent  armoury  of  the  dty  of  Leipiig. 
They  date  from,  the  time  when  Bach  was  CMitor 
of  the  Thomas-schule  (1733-50),  and  the  original 
title  was  *das  grosse  Concert.*    The  first  pe^ 
formanoes  were  held  in  a  private  house  in  1743: 
.the  conductor  was  Ddes,  afterwards  Cantor  of 
the  Thomas-schule  (175^89),  and  t^  ofchestn 
consisted  of  1 6  performers,  ^ey  were  interrupted 
by  the  Seven  Years  War,  but  resumed  on  its 
termination  in  1763,  under  the  direction  of  J. 
A.  Hiller,  who  oonducted  them  at  his  own  risk, 
and  gave  them  the  title  of  '  Liebhaberoonoerte.' 
The  orchestra  was  increased  to  30,  and  regular 
performances  hdd  down  to  Easter  1778.    After 
a  pause  of  three  years  the  concerts  were  resumed, 
and  located  in  the  Gewandhaus,  to  which  a  hall 
for.  \Mb  and  concerts  had  lately  been  add«4. 
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The  credit  of  this  oliange  is  due  to  Bilrgermeister  I 
Karl  Wilhelm  Muller,  who  has  a  right  to  be  I 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  institution  in  | 
its  present  form.    He  and  eleven  of  his  friends  ' 
constituted  themselves  a  board  of  directors,  ap«  | 
pointed  J.  A.  Hiller  as  conductor,  and  opened 
a  subscription  list  for  24  ooncerts.     The  first 
concert  in  the  new  rooms  took  place  on  Sept.  39, 
1781 ;  the  first  regular  subsonpticm  concert  on 
Nov.   35.     At  present  there   are  ao  winter- 
concerts  and    2  benefit  •  ooncerts,  one  for  the 
orchestra  pension-fund,  the  other  for  the  poor. 
The  programmes  are  miscellaneous — orchestral 
pieces,  instrumental  and  '^ocal  solos,  and  choruses. 
Since  1809  eight  soir^  devoted  to  chamber- 
musio  have  also  been  given.    The  orchestra  now 
numbers  about  70  perfonnen ;  Karl  Beinecke  is 
the  conductor ;  ana  there  are  I3  directcnrs.    The 
most  brilliant  peripd  of  the  Grewandhaus  Con* 
oerta  was  during  Mendelssohn's  oonductorship. 

The  names  of  the  conductors  are  as  follows : — 
Johann  Friedrioh  Doles  (1743-44);  Johonn 
Adam  Hiller  (1763-85)  ;  Johann  Gottfiried 
Schicht  (1785-1810) ;  Johann  Philipp  Christian 
Schulz  (1810-37);  Christian  Augiist  Pohlenz 
(1837-35) ;  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdv  (1835- 
43);  Ferdinand  Hiller  (1843-44);  Niels  W. 
Gade  (1844-48) ;  Julius  Biets  (1848-60) ;  Karl 
Reiiiecke(i86o).  [C.F.P.] 

GHAZEL.  A  short  finm  of  Persian  poetry 
in  which  the  rhyme  of  the  two  first  lines  is 
repeated  in  every  alternate  line  throughout  the 
piece.  The  name  has  been  adopted  b^  F.  Hiller 
for  a  Pianoforte  piece  (Op.  54,  130)  m  which  a 
phrase  recurs  occasionally  as  a  refram,         [G.] 

GHEYN,  VAN  DEN.  A  Flemish  fiwnUy  of 
bell  founders,  who  originally  belonged  to  the  town 
of  Malines,  and  afterwards  spread  to  Saint  Trond, 
Tirlemont,  Nivelles,  and  Louvain.  Their  names 
are  found  on  bells  in  the  chimes  of  Malines  and 
Louvain  with  various  dates  ranging  firom  1516 
to  1757)  that  of  the  second  great  bell  of  the 
church  of  St.  Kombaud  at  Malines.  The  present 
representative  of  the  house  is  Andr^  Louis  van 
Aerschot,  aln^,  Rue  de  Namur,  Louvain. 

The  ornament  of  the  family,  Matthias  yan 
DBH*  Ghstn,  son  of  Andr^  Fnncois,  was  bom 
A{»ril  7, 1 73 1,  at  Tirlemont,  removed  to  Louvain, 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
1 741,  and  on  July  i,  1745,  became  l^  public 
competition  caiilloneur  to  tiie  town  of  Louvain, 
which  two  posts  he  retained  till  his  death,  June 
aa,  1785.  As  carilloneur  his  duties  were  to 
play  on  all  market  days,  £He  days,  and  other 
public  occasions,  to  keep  the  chimes  in  tune  and 
to  set  fireeh  tunes  for  hours  and  half-hours  on 
the  drum  of  the  cariUon,  whenever  so  required  by 
the  authorities;  for  this  the  salary  was  100 
'  pattacons '  a  year.  For  private  festivities  extra 
fees  were  paid.  His  habit  was,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  duties,  to  extemporise  on  the  carillon 
for  hw  an  hour  every  Sunday.  Matthias  mar- 
ried Feb.  34, 1745,  and  had  seventeen  children, 
one  of  whom,  Jesse  Thomas  (bom  175a),  sno- 
oeeded  him  as  ovganist  after  bis  death, 
(c.) 
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Chev.  van  Elewyck,  from  whose  pamphlet 
('Matthias  van  den  Gheyn,'  Louvain,  Peeters, 
1863)  the  foregoing  account  has  been  condensed,^ 
has  collected  51  compositions  by  Matthias.  Of 
these  three  were  prmted — '  Fcxodements  de  la 
basse  continue/  etc.  (Louvain,  Wyberechts) ; 
'  1 3  petites  senates  pour  Torgue  ou  le  davedn  et 
violon*  in  continuation  of  the  foregoing;  *Six 
Divertiments  pour  daveoin'  (London,  Welcker, 
Gezrard-street,  Soho).  The  rest  remained  in 
MS.  during  his  lifetime ;  they  consist  of  a  second 
treatise  on  harmony  and  composition.  Preludes 
and  Fugues  for  the  organ.  Sonatas  for  Clavedn, 
and  Airs,  Kondos,  Maidbes,  Menuets,  Fugues  for 

Land  4  parts,  etc.  for  the  carillons.  Dr.Mewyck 
ks  published  a  volume  selected  from  these 
(Schott,  1863),  forming  voL  i.  of  his  'Andens 
Clavecinistes  Flamandes.'  [G.] 

GIARDINL  Fkliob  db,  an  eminent  vioh'nist, 
was  bom  at  Turin  in  1716.  He  entered  the  choir 
of  Milan  Cathedral  as  a  boy,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Paladini  in  singing,  composition,  and  tiie 
harpsichord.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Turin, 
and  studied  the  violin  under  Somis.  He  was 
still  very  young  when  he  entered  the  opera-band 
at  Bcmie,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of  S.  Carlo 
at  Naples.  In  possession  of  a  brilliant  execution, 
he  i^pears  to  have  been  fond  of  displayinfi^  it  by 
inteipolating  in  the  accompaniments  of  the  airs 
all  sorts  of  runs,  shakes,  and  cadenzas,  and  thereby 
eliciting  the  applause  of  the  house.  Of  this  habit, 
however,  he  was  cured  in  an  emphatic  manner. 
During  the  performance  of  an  c^>era  of  JomeUi*s, 
the  composer  came  into  the  orchestra  and  seated 
himself  dose  to  young  GiardinL  Giardini,  am- 
bitious to  give  the  maestro  a  proof  of  his  dever- 
nees,  introduced  into  the  ritomell  of  a  pathetic 
air  a  brilliant  cadenza  of  great  length,  at  the  end 
of  which  Jomdli  rewarded  him  with  a  sound 
box  on  the  ear.  Giardini  in  after  years  was  fond 
of  relating  this  inddent,  and  used  to  add  that 
he  never  had  a  better  lesson  in  his  life.  He 
certainly  proved  himself  not  only  an  eminent  vir- 
tuoso, but  an  equally  good  leader  and  conductor. 

From  Naples  he  started  for  a  tour  through 
Germany  and  thence  to  London.  The  date  of 
his  first  public  appearance  here  is  variously 
given.  According  to  Bumey  it  took  place  in 
1 750,  at  a  concert  of  Cuzzoni*s.  His  success  was 
immense,  and  Bumey  affirms  that  no  artist,  Gar^ 
rick  alone  excepted,  was  ever  so  much  applauded 
as  Giardini.  His  powerful  yet  mellow  tone,  the 
brillianoy  and  boldness  of  his  execution,  the  spi- 
rited and  expressive  style  in  whidi  he  played  tne 
grand  works  of  Tartini,  as  well  as  his  own  lifter 
but  pleasing  compositions,  created  a  porfecfc 
furore,  and  he  beioame  at  once  the  declared 
favourite  of  the  London  public  We  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  style  ftom.  the 
fiiot  that  when  Be  B^ot  came  to  England,  the 
old  musicians,  who  stiU  remembered  Giardini, 
were  ereatly  strack  by  the  similarity  of  De 
Boot's  style  to  his.  After  Festing^s  death  in 
1753,  Giardini  took  the  place  of  l^er  at  the 

>  Bm  «D  tntareitinff  Mooant  In  the  clia|)teron  OAdDoWila'lta)* 
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Italian  Oper%  and  i^ypean  to  hare  fafhaad  new 
life  and  spirit  into  the  band,  which  bad  much 
deteriorated  tinder  Feeting's  languid  leadership. 

In  1756  he  ondertook  tiie  management  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  but  thereby  suffered  great  lossea. 
NeTertheless  we  find  him  as  impressario  in  1763, 
64,  and  65.  After  this  he  devoted  himself  onoe 
more  to  playing  and  teaching  the  violin,  and 
leading  at  concerts  and  musical  festivals.  At 
this  period  F.  Cramer  became  his  formidable 
rival,  though  the  two  remained  on  most  friendly 
tenns.  From  1774  to  80  ha  was  leader  at  the 
Pantheon  Concerts,  and  in  178a  and  83  once 
more  at  the  Italian  Opera.  In  84  he  left  England, 
apparentlv  resolved  to  retire  from  public  activity 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy.  Bui  his 
restless  spirit  brought  him  back  to  London  in 
1790,  when  he  started  a  C<miic  Opera  at  the 
Havmarket  This  proving  a  failure,  he  went 
with  his  troupe  to  Bussia,  and  died  1^  Mosoow 
Dec  17th,  1796. 

Giardinf  8  immense  success  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London  was  no  doubt  greatly  due  to  the 
fitct  that  he  really  was  the  firat  violin-virtuoso 
of  eminence  tiiat  bad  been  heard  thero,  and  his 
star  went  down  as  soon  as  Salomon  and  Cramer 
became  his  rivals ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  his 
influence  on  musiod  and  operatic  life  in  England 
was  considerable.  He  brought  out  a  number  of 
operas,  though  with  little  success.  His  oratorio 
of  *  Buth '  was  several  times  peoformed  in  Lon- 
don* His  numerous  compositions  for  the  chamber 
indude,  according  to  F^tis,  Four  sets  of  6 
Violin  Solos  (op.  i,  7,  8,  16)  ;  Twelve  Solos  (op. 
19) ;  Six  ^\^lin  Duets  (op.  a) ;  Six  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin  (op.  3) ;  Twelve  Violin  Con- 
o^'t^o^  (op*  4*  Sf  15) ;  Three  sets  of  Trios  for 
Strinffed  Instruments  (op.  6,  14,  30)  ;  Six  Quin- 
tets fer  Piano  and  Stnnged  Instruments  (op. 
11) ;  Twelve  Quartets  fer  Stringed  Instruments 
(op.  ao  and  39).  [P*I>*] 

GIBBONS.  The  name  of  a  noted  fiunily  of 
JPpgHfh  musicians. 

I.  The  Bsv.  Edwabd  Gibbons,  Mus.  Bao.,  bom 
about  1 5  70,  was  probably  son  of  William  Gibbons, 
one  of  the  Waits  of  the  town  of  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Ounbridge, 
and  on  July  7, 159a,  was  incorporated  at  Oxft^. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Bristol  Cathedral  and  also  priest-vicar,  sub- 
chanter,  and  master  of  the  choristers  there.  He 
resigned  these  appointments  in  161 1  on  receiving 
those  of  oiganist  and  custos  of  the  college  of 
priest-vicars  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  silencing  of  the  organ  and  choir 
in  1644.  Hawkins  says  he  was  sworn  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Boyal  Marah  ai,  1604  ;  but 
that  is  a  mistake,  as  his  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  cheque  book  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  date 
g^ven  is  that  of  the  admission  of  his  younger 
brother,  Orlando,  as  oiganist.  Some  composi- 
tions of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Music  Sdiool  at 
Oidbrd ;  and  an  anthem, '  How  hath  tiie  dty  sate 
solitary  t  *  with  a  prelude  for  the  orean  and  accom- 
paniments for  viols  is  contained  m  the  Tudway 
coUectioDf  British  Museum  (Hari.  MS.  7340). 
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He  is  said  to  have  advanoed  £1000  to  Charles  L 
during  the  civil  war,  for  doing  which  his  estate 
was  confiscated,  and  himself  and  three  grMkd- 
children  compelled  to  quit  his  house  when  he  was 
upwards  of  80  years  of  age.  Matthew  hockB 
was  his  pupil  at  Exeter. 

a.  Ellis,  brother  of  the  i»eoeding,  was  organ- 
ist of  Salisbury  Cathedral  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
1 6th  century.  He  contributed  two  madrigals— 
•Long  live  feir  Orian%'  and  'Round  about  her 
chariot*— to  *llie  Triumphs  of  Oiiana,'  1601. 
About  the  same  time  he  ceased  to  be  organist 
of  Salisbury,  but  whether  by  death  or  resignation 
does  not  appear. 

3.  Oblakdo  Gibbons,  Mus.  Doc.,  younger 
brother  of  the  two  preoecUng,  horn  at  Cambridge 
1583,  was  one  of  the  finest  oiganisto  and  com- 
posers of  his  time,  and  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
musical  gemuses  of  our  oountiy.  It  is  probable 
that  he  received  his  eariy  musical  education 
in  the  choirs  of  some  of  the  college  chapels  at 
Cambridge.  On  Bfarch  ai,  1604,  he  was  admit* 
ted  to  the  place  of  oiganist  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 
in  the  room  of  Arthur  Cock,  deceased.  About 
1610  he  published  'Fantasies  in  three  parts,* 
composed  for  viols,  '  out  in  copper,  the  like  not 
her^ofore  extant,'  being  the  fiirat  music  printed 
in  England  from  engraved  plates.  In  the  follow- 
ing vear  he  joined  with  Byrd  and  Dr.  Bull  in  the 
production  of  the  cdUection  of  music  fer  the  vir- 
ginals published  under  the  title  of  '  Parthenia.' 
(Both  these  works  wero  republished  by  the 
Musical  Antiq.  Society  in  1843  and  4.)  In  161  a 
he  published  *  The  first  set  of  madiiffals  and  motets 
of  5  parts.*  In  1614  he  contributed  two  pieces  to 
Ldghton*s  *Teares  or  Lamentadons  of  a  Sorrow- 
fbll  Soule.*  He  also  composed  some  tunes  in  two 
parts  for  Gteorge  Wither's  'Hymns  and  Songs 
of  the  Church.*  In  May,  i6aa,  he  accumulated 
Hie  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Musio 
at  Oxford,  a  distinction  confarred  at  the  request 
of  his  friend  Camden,  the  historian.  His  exsr* 
dse  on  the  occasion  was  the  eight-part  anthen, 
'O  clap  your  hands,'  printed  in  Boyoe's  Cathedral 
Muao.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  anthem 
was  also  allowed  to  serve  as  the  exerdse  of 
William  Heytber,  who  was  admitted  to  the  ssme 
degrees  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  such  an  absurdity  was  perpetrsted. 
The  probability  is  that  Hejrther,  being  at  the  time 
the  bearer  to  the  University  of  the  deed  of  en- 
dowment of  the  professorship  of  history  founded 
bv  Camden,  had  his  degrees  ccnforred  on  him 
'honoris  caus&,*  and  was  not  called  iqx)0  to 
produce  an  exercise.  In  1633  Gibbons  was  ap- 
pointed orffanist  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  suc- 
cession to  John  Parsons.  In  i6a5  he  was  siun- 
moned  to  Canterbury  to  attend  tbe  marriage  of 
Charles  I,  for  which  he  had  composed  an  ode  and 
some  instrumental  music^  and  whilst  there  was 
attacked  by  the  smallpox,  which  terminated  fab 
existence  on  Whitsunday,  June  5,  1635.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cathednd,  wban  a  mcQument 
to  his  memory  is  placed  against  the  waU  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave.  Gibbons  had  by  his  wiis, 
Elizabeth  Patten,  seven  d^ildren,  six  of  whom 
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(two  BOM  and  fbw  danghten)  snrviyed  him. 
Both  his  •azriving  sons,  Christopher  and  Orlando, 
became  musicians.  Besides  the  before-named 
compositions  Gibbons  wrote  some  'Fancies  A 
SoDgt  made  at  K.  James  y*  first's  being  in 
Scotland,* '  A  Song  for  Prince  Gharies  for  5  voices 
(0  be  sung  with  wind  instnunents,'  and  some 
'  Toys  in  five  parts,*  and  canons.  A  MS.  Ma- 
drigal  *The  (^y  of  London'  in  3  parts  for  5 
voices^  is  in  the  libraxy  of  the  Sa<ared  Harmonic 
Sodetj,  No.  1 88 1.  But  Gibbons's  reputation  as 
a  compoesr  will  ever  rest  on  his  magnificent 
church  music,  which  for  fine  harmony  and 
simple  solemn  grandeur  stands  unexcelled,  and 
hu  gained  for  its  composer  the  title  of  'The 
English  PalestrinA.*  Much  of  it  was  printed 
in  Barnard's  Church  Music  (1641),  and  in 
Boyoe's  Cathedral  Music.  The  remainder  was 
pnbliihed  in  1873  in  a  volume  edited  by  the 
Ber.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley.  His  Madrigals  (re- 
published by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Siodety  in 
1841),  are  among  the  best  of  the  English  schooL 
A  pwtrait  of  Orlando  Gibbons  is  preserved  in 
the  Music  School,  Oxford.  His  printed  works 
are  as  foUows  :— 
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naifmm,  5T0leii.tey. 
flfooodDot  Do.       G. 

■oRiiBf  aad  MmOv  8«rrioi.  4t. 

r.indadli«  Vaults  (OoMhy). 
Ti  Dfloai  and  Jabaftte,]Ugniflaa 

u<  Xne  Dfanlttta.  6  t^  with 
^  vaneiaiidorBaDpart.  Dmlnor. 
>^  AMlMB.  O  dap  joor  hMMk. 

S»>CMpt)aodli80iwvfb 
j^Bonna^  St. 
^Uftopyoarbaadi.  6v. 
D&OLonltiiniM.    6t. 
U.  Aladghty  ud  CTerlMtlBS.  4t. 
£«-Wbr«rttlKMiiobflavy.  4t. 
ft>.BlHMdbetheLorda«d.  4t. 
^OLomi,iMrauem7fMtk.  «t. 
^MNwa^OLord.  4t. 
I^  OM  pU  Bkmd  to  the  Lord 
God. 


ByBm,OIord,Illfl.  6t. 
FMlm  to  lit  FftoM.  Ttion 
4  Byma  tunoi. 


■idrlaitliMklHotoCfc  Bt. 
TIm  SOW  BwAo. 

0  tliat  tte  toomed  potH. 

1  wal^  not  fortune'B  froim. 
(SodpDItrambleiiot. 
(Srd  pt.)  I  MO  uaUtloa. 

(ttb  pt)  I  falsn  not  frtoodahlpw 
How  ore  ttaOM  tlmlTd. 

(Sod  pi.)  VteowoQ  on  jofti 
Dolntf  Sao  bird, 
fklrlfldtathottolovo. 

(ted  pt.) 


Kow  ooeb  flow^  iMidb 

loll  now  old. 

WbfttlooarUlbT 

Ahidoorbooit. 

voir  It  tho  1000. 

VoTi  lot  mo  woopw 
(9Ddpt)No*orktthoiaa 
(8cdpt.)YetirtlMtoso. 

Tnutnottooimieh. 


Vonto 


■  In  8  portOtfor  ttrlDgi,  9  In 


6  Ploeoo  (zTl-ziI)  for  the  Vlrgfnok 
In  'FftrttMnio*'  obovo   bmo- 


OoUonkv 

rontttlsor4pCi. 

Tho  Lord  of  SoSstaxy  MsPavla. 

GoUofdow 

tho  Qooono*!  OonuBiad. 


^  Ihk  b  tho  rooord  of  John.  6t. 
IHx  Bokold  I  hrtaw  yon  ftad  tldiivk 

31"  "ntrfliloonfin    St. 
^  Wo  pniM  ItMo.  O  Vktbor.  Bt. 
vQ.I«rt.ffnBtKrooe.  Bt. 
£0.  Gkrtomaad  puw^ftilCod.  St. 
I^  800.  ODOh  tte  Word  It  taMormto. 

€▼. 
^  Oat  onto  tte  Lord.  St. 
AB.BlBMdai«antlMT.  St. 
X>o.Ot«atKii«orQoda.  BT^ivlth 

Ilo.OoIltn»MthfialhoBrtiL  Bt. 
.  vlthvMi. 

Ohsibtophxb  Gibbons,  Mus.  Boo.,  second 
n  of  tlio  celefarated  Orlando  Gibbons,  was  bom 
in  1615.  ^^  ^**  educated  in  the  choir  of 
Szeter  Cfttbedral  under  his  undo,  Edward. 
About  1640  he  succeeded  Bandal  Jewitt  as 
organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  appoint- 
ment he  was  compelled  to  quit  in  1644,  when  he 
jfnned  the  Boyahst  army.  In  1660  he  was  ap- 
punted  organist  of  the  CSiapel  Boyal,  private 
oiganist  to  Charies  II,  and  organist  of  Weetmin- 
•ter  Abbey.  On  July  7,  1664,  the  University  of 
Oxford  ccmferred  on  him  the  decree  of  Doctor  of 
Mosie, '  per  Uteras  regias,*  on  which  occasion  the 
Bean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  made  him  a 
present  of  J65.    He  died  Oct  ao,  1676,  and  was 


buried  in  the  oloistein  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Some  anthems  of  his  composition  are  extant  m 
MS.,  and  some  of  his  hymns  are  printed  in  the 
second  set  of  Bering's  *Oantica  Sacra,*  1674,  but  he 
excelled  more  as  a  performer  than  a  composer. 
A  portrait  of  him  is  preserved  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GIGUE  or  GIGA  is  an  old  Italian  dance 
which  derives  its  name  (or  vice  versft)  from  the 
Gig€it  Oigue,  Oeige,  or  eariy  fiddle.  It  was 
written  indiscriminately  in  3-8,  6-8,  3-4,  6-4, 
and  13-8  time,  and  was  in  two  strains  or  sections, 
each  of  which  was  repeated.  The  time  was 
lively,  and  it  was  usually  employed  to  finish  up 
a  Suite.  A  good  example  is  that  which  winds 
up  No.  8  of  ODrelli's  I3  solos. 


Bach  also  employs  them  to  olose  his  Suites, 
and  has  left  an  immense  variety,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  in  common  time,  as  well  as  9-16  and 
13-16.  The  well-known  one  in  the  Partita  in 
Bb  is  in  4-4,  and  that  in  the  last  Partita  of  the 
same  set  in  8-4.  Handel*s  16  Suites  contain 
1$  Gigues^  one  of  which  fills  6|  pages.  Mozart 
has  left  a  veiy  fine  little  spedmen  (Kochel 
574)  which  he  wrote  in  an  album  at  Leipsio 
after  a  surfeit  of  Bach. 

English  Jigs  seem  to  have  no  spedal  character* 
isUcs.  The  word  came  to  be  synonymous  with 
any  light  irreverent  rhythm,  giving  the  point  to 
Pope*s  line 

*  Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven.' 

[G.] 

GILES,  Nathanul,  Mub.  Doc.,  was  bom  in 
or  near  Worcester  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  In  1559  he  was  adndtted  a  chorister 
of  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford,  which  office  he 
resign^  in  1561.  In  IR77  he  was  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  same  chapel,  but  retained  the  place 
cody  until  the  next  year.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music  June  36,  1585. 
On  Oct.  I,  1595,  he  received  the  appointments 
of  clerk,  arganist,  and  master  of  the  choristeni 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wmdsor.  On  the  death 
of  William  Hunnis  in  June,  1597,  he  was  1^ 
pdnted  gentleman  and  master  oi  the  children 
of  the  (3iapel  Boyal.  Having  supplicated  for 
the  degree  oi  Doctor  of  Music  in  1607,  but  from 
some  unknown  reason  not  having  perfonned  tha 
exeidse  for  it,  he  proceeded  to  it  July  5,  i6a3. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  on  the  accession  of 
CHiarles  I.  he  was  appointed  oiganist  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  but  there  is  no  record  of  such 
an  appointment  in  the  Ch^ue  Book.  Giles 
contributed  to  Leighton's  'Teares  or  Lamen- 
taoions  of  a  SorrovHfull  Soule,'  1614;  a  service 
and  an  anthem  by  him  were  printed  in  Barnard's 
Church  Music,  1641,  and  other  anthems  are 
extant  in  MS.  A  curious  'Lesson  of  Descant 
of  thh^e  eighte  Proportions  of  sundrie  kindes' 
hy  him  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Hawkins's 
Ukitofrj  of  Music.  Giles  died  Jan.  34^  163^, 
and  was  buriedin  one  of  the  aisles  of  St.  Geoige  s 
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Chtk^eH,  WincUor,  where  an  inBcription  was 
placed  over  his  grave  which  stated  him  to 
have  been  master  of  the  children  there  49  years, 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 
38  years,  and  to  have  been  75  years  of  age. 
A  comparison  with  the  dates  given  above, 
which  are  all  derived  from  authentic  records, 
will  show  that  all  three  statements  on  the  grave- 
stone were  erroneous.  [W.  H.  H.] 

6I0RDANL  An  Italian  musical  £ftmilv  of 
the  1 8th  centuiT,  consisting  of  a  &ther,  three 
sisters.  Mid  two  brothers,  who  played  little  oomic 
operas  in  one  of  the  Neapolitan  theatres  till 
1 76a,  when  the  whole  troupe  migrated  to  London, 
with  the  exception  of  the  younger  brother, 
Giuseppe,  then  but  nine,  who  remained  behind 
to  learn  compositicm  in  the  Gonservatorio  di 
Loreto,  where  he  had  Cimarosa  and  Zingarelli 
lor  his  fellow  students.  The  Giordani  fiunily 
came  out  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  made 
a  great  success.  In  1773  they  were  joined  by 
their  brother,  who  had  by  that  time  obtained  the 
sobriquetof  Giordanello,  and  who  becameoompceer 
to  the  troupe.  His  best-known  opera  was  'H 
Bacdo,'  which  seems  to  have  kept  the  boards 
from  1774  to  79.  In  addition  to  composing  he 
was  much  in  vogue  as  a  teacher,  and  Fifttis  gives 
a  list  of  6  P.  F.  quintets,  3  ditto  quartet^  la 
ditto  trios,  6  stiing  quartets,  3  Concertos  for 
'Viol  and  Orchestra,  besides  preludes,  sonatas, 
and  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  idl  which  he 
published  in  London  between  1776  and  178a. 
In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
remained  there  for  10  years,  producing  in  that 
time  no  less  than  24.  operas  and  oratorios,  besides 
other  compositions  for  the  chamber,  some  pub- 
lished in  London  and  some  in  Berlin.  He  died 
at  Lisbon  in  May  94,  having  gone  there  to 
conduct  the  Italian  C^m. 

His  elder  brothev  ToiiABSO,  who  is  not  clearly 
distinguishable  from  Giuseppe,  remained  in 
Engliuid,  acted,  taught,  played,  and  composed. 
In  1779,  however,  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  in 
parti^rship  wit^  Leoni  the  singer  took  the 
tiieatre  in  Chapel  Street  as  an  opera  house. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  they  were  bankrupt. 
Giordani  however  had  plenty  of  teaching,  ne 
married,  and  composed  an  opera  '  Perseverance' 
and  an  oratorio  '  Isaac/  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  successful,  as  well  as  pianoforte  pieces 
and  sonffs,  Italian  and  English,  which  last  had  a 
gseat  sale.  An  air  by  one  of  the  brothers, '  Caro 
mio  ben,*  is  still  sung  at  concerts.  [G.] 

GIOBGL    SeeBANTi. 

GIGYANELLI,  Buooiebo,  bom  15^  at 
^elletri,  near  Rome.  Nothing  is  Imown  of  his 
droumstances  or  early  studies.  In  1587  we  find 
him  maestro  di  capella  to  San  Luigi  de'  Erancesi 
on  the  Corso  in  Rome ;  irom  thence  he  passed  to 
the  Chiesa  dell'  Anima>  belonging  to  the  German 
College;  and,  March  la,  1594,  was  appointed 
Palestrina's  successor  at  St.  Peter's,  entering  on 
his  duties  three  days  later.  On  April  7,  1509, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Sisthie  choir.  He 
was  living  in  i6i5«  as  in  that  year  he  pub- 


GIRELLI  AGUILAB. 

lished  ibe  second  volume  of  his  new  edition 
of  the  'Graduale,*  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Pope  Paul  y,  and  magnificently  printed  at 
the  Medici  press,  but  disfigrared  by  many 
arbitrary  alterationa  of  the  kexi.  Ptoske  has 
inserted  a  'Dixit*  of  Giovanelli's,  in  his  'Mu- 
sica  Divina'  (Tcnn.  iiL)  and  maks  of  his 
works  as  'graceful,  pure  in  style,  and  very 
pleasioff  in  harmony,  and  able  to  bear  oom^nson 
with  tnose  of  the  greatest  masters.*  Baini's 
'  Palestrina '  also  contains  many  frllnti^>»Tiii  to 
Giovanelli.  Amongst  his  works  preserved  in 
the  Pontifical  Chi^  at  Rome,  Buni  spedally 
mentions  a  'Miserere'  for  4  and  8  voices,  and 
a  Mass,  k  8,  <m  Palestrina's  madrigal '  Vestiva 
i  colli';  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
of  a  particularly  fine  Mass  k  la,  diaraoterised 
by  Proske  as  fbU  of  beauty  and  imagination. 
Giovanelli  was  a  great  composer  of  madrigals, 
even  in  that  fertile  age.  He  published  5  Iwoks 
of  them,  with  a  of  Canzonette  and  '\^laneU£, 
between  the  years  1586  and  oa.  Othen  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  Scotto  and  Phalen 
(Eitner,  'Sammelwerke').  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  L^*^'! 

GIPSTS  WARNING,  THE.  An  opera  in 
3  acts ;  words  by  Linley  and  Peake ;  music  l^ 
Jules  Benedict.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  April 
19,  1838.  It  was  much  acted  m  Germany. 
*Kage,  rage,  thou  angry  stcnm,*  and  'Blest  be 
the  home,*  were  long  fisvourites  in  concert 
looms.  [G.] 

GIRARDEAU,  Isabella,  detta  LA  ISA- 
BELLA, an  Italian  singer,  married  to  a  French- 
man, who  performed  in  the  early  Italian  Opens 
in  London.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as 
the  Isabella  Calliari  mentioned  in  Quadrio's  lut 
among  the  female  singers  who  flourished  from 
1700-30.  She  succeeded  'the  Baroness*  at  the 
Haymariiet,  and  appeared  first  in  '  Almahide.* 
She  sang  in  the  first  and  succeeding  perform* 
ances  of  Handel's  '  Rinaldo.*  In  this,  one  of  her 
songs,  'Bel  piacer,'  was  wholly  nnaooompanied 
even  by  a  bass, — a  severe  trial  for  any  voice. 
On  Dec.  12  of  the  same  year,  Ghtfparini's  'Antio* 
chus'  was  produced,  in  which  La  Isabella  took 
a  part,  as  she  did  also  in  the  following  Janoaiy 
in  his '  Ambleto.*  In  the  latter  she  had '  a  noisy 
song  for  trumpets  and  hautbois  obligati  *  (Bumev), 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  her  voioe 
was  very  strong.  [J.M.] 

GIRELU  AGUILAR,  Siovoba,  an  ItsHsn 
prima  donna,  who  took  part  in  the  'grand 
dramatic  serenata'  composed  hv  Mozart  (1771) 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Archdokt 
Ferdinand,  celebrated  at  Milan  on  Get  17  ci 
that  year.  'The  archduke  and  his  bride^  not 
only  nequently  inclined  their  heads  from  their 
box  and  applauded  the  maestro,  but  encorad  tvo 
airs  sung  by  Manzuoli  and  Girelli*  (Holmei» 
p.  79).  After  this,  Girelli  married  a  IVenduDsa 
named  AguUar,  and  visited  London,  suooeediDg 
Graasi,  and  singing  the  principal  rAle  in  Vesto^f 
'  Sophonisba*  (i  77a-3) ;  after  which  her  name  ii 
not  found  again  in  Londoiu  [J.IL] 
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GISELLE,  ov  LBS  Wilis.  A  Ballet  by 
Addphe  Adam  on  a  plot  adapted  from  Heme 
by  Tli^ophfle  Gautier ;  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  July  4, 1841,  at  Her  Majesty's  March  13, 
1 842.  It  oontained  one  of  Garlotta  Grid's  great- 
estparts. 

llie  snMect  was  employed  by  Loder  in  his 
opera  of  'The  Wilis,  or  The  Night  Dancers.^ 

GISMONDI,  Celisti,  a  mezzo-soprano  en- 
gaged at  the  opera  in  London  from  1732-34. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  (Dec.  1733)  as 
lisanra  in  Handel's  '  Alessandro.^  She  played 
a  small  part  in  the  '  Orlando '  (1733),  one  of  her 
aongs  in  which  ('Amor  h  qaal  vento')  contains 
Handel*8  first  yentore  at  a  '  diminished  seventh.* 
Parts  were  assigned  to  her  (1733)  also  in 
'Deborah,*  'Tdomeo/  and  'Ottone/  bnt,  after 
this,  she  is  said  by  M.  Sohcolcher  to  have  assisted 
in  setting  up  the  rival  theatre  in  L£acoln*s  Inn 
FieldSp  The  new^pers  of  the  day  (Nov.  5, 
1735),  however,  give  another  acoount  of  her 
secession,  by  announcing  tiie  death  of  '  Signora 
Celeste  Gismondi  . . .  Wife  to  Mr.  Hempson  an 
English  Gentleman,  en  Tuesday  [Oct.  38],  after 
a  lingering  Illness.  She  perform'd  in  Mr.  Han- 
del's Operas  for  several  Winters  with  great 
Ap[^use,  but  did  not  sing  this  season  on  any 
stage,  on  Aooount  of  her  Indisposition.*    [J.  M.J 

GIUGUNI,  Antonio,  appeared  here  first  in 
1857  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  He  possessed  a 
sweet  and  high  tenor  voice,  which  was  'a  wel- 
come variety  after  the  stentorian  exhibitions  of 
recent  nngers  before  him ;  and  an  elegance  of 
style  of  which  some  critics,  nevertheless,  com- 
plained as  cold,  lan^^d,  and  over  drawn-out' 
(Chorley).  He  was  the  best  that  had  been  heud 
since  the  arrival  of  Tamberlik,  and  remained 
singing  here  for  some  years.  His  career  was  not 
long,  and  terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  man- 
ner; in  1863  he  became  insane^  and  he  died 
at  Pesaro,  Oct.  1 3, 1865.  [J.M.] 

GIULIANI,  Cecilia^  n^  Biavghi,  a  some- 
what distinguished  prima  donna  in  ^  latter 
years  of  the  i8th  century.  She  appeared  in 
London  (April  5,  1788)  in  'Giulio  Sabino'  with 
the  great  Mjurohesi.  With  a  good  figure,  face,  and 
style,  she  had  a  voice  too  tlun  and  small  for  the 
theatre ;  and  this  caused  her  to  force  its  tones  so 
much  that  she  sang  out  of  tune.  Bumey  says  she 
had  'a  bad  shake,  and  affectation.'  &ie  con- 
tinued to  sing  during  another  season,  after  which 
her  place  was  taken  by  Mara.  In  1790  she  was 
at  Milan;  and  in  91  at  Vienna,  where  die  re- 
mained till  96.  Fids  spttiks  of  her  aa  a  brilliant 
singer,  a  judgment  differing  widely  from  that  of 
Bumey  and  Lord  Mount-£%cumbe.         [J.M.] 

GItJBAMENTO, IL.  A  Drammaterio;  U- 
bretto  by  Rossi  from  V .  Hugo's  *  Angelo ' ;  music 
by  Meroadante.  Produced  at  La  ScbIa,  Milan, 
in  the  spring  of  1837 ;  at  Her  Majesty's,  London, 
1840;  and  at  the  Th^tre-italien,  Paris,  Noy. 
aa,  58.  [G.] 

GIUSQUINO.  The  form  which  the  name  of 
JosQUiN  sometimes  takes  in  Italian ;  see  for  ex- 
ample one  of  the  chants  frxnn  the  '  Studij  di 
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Palestrina,*  hi  Bumey's  Extracts,  Brit.  Mns. 
Add.  MSS.  11,589.  [G.] 

GITJSTO,  correct,  suitable— *  Tempo  g^usto^' 
in  stdtable  time;  as  the  fugues  bx  Lrael  in 
Egypt,  *  Egypt  was  glad,'  'He  led  tiiem  through 
the  deep';  and  also  'Thy  riffht  hand,  O  Lord,* 
and  'The  horse  and  his  rider.  Abo  used  in  the 
sense  of  'strict,'  to  restore  &e  Ume  after  a  tempo 
rubato.  [G.] 

GIZZIELLO,  GiOAOOHnro  Gonti,  ditto,  so- 
called  after  his  master,  D.  Gizzi,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  i8th  century.  Bom  Feb. 
28,  17T4,  at  Arpino  (Naples),  he  early  under- 
went the  preparation  for  the  career  of  a  sopranist. 
He  gained  a  round,  full,  sweet  voice  of  great 
extent  and  penetrating  quality,  which  was  united 
to  a  strong  natural  taste  and  feeling  in  music. 
At  the  age  of  r5  he  made  his  d^ut  at  Home, 
with  immense  success.  In  173 1  he  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  there  by  his  singing  in 
Vinci's  '  Didone'  and  ' Artaserse.'  An  aneolote 
is  related  of  this  occasion,  showing  how  much 
other  singers  were  already  affected  by  his  &me. 
[See  Fabinelli.]  He  sang  at  Naples  in  173a 
and  33  with  the  same  success.  Three  years  later 
(April  13,  36).  he  is  announced  in  the  London 
Newspapers  as  'expected  here  in  a  few  days.' 
This  was  the  oitioal  moment  at  which  the  split 
occurred  in  Handel's  company,  and  the  great 
master  was  at  a  loss  for  artists  to  replace  those 
who  had  seceded.  On  May  5,  he  began  with 
'  Ariodante,^  and  Gizziello,  who  then  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London,  'met  with  an  un- 
common reception ;  in  justice  to  his  voice  and 
C"  fment,  he  may  be  truly  esteemed  one  of  the 
performers  m  this  kingdom ''  (Duly  Post). 
In  presence  of  Farinelli,  no  more  could  be  said 
of  the  young  singer,  who  was  still  'so  modest 
and  diffident  that  when  he  first  heard  FarineUi, 
at  a  private  rehearsal,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
&inted  away  with  despondeney'  (Bumey).  '  Ata- 
lanta*  was  brought  out  May  I3,  Gizziello  affain 
sinking  the  principal  man's  part,  as  he  did,  a 
litUe  later.  In  'Poro.'  In  1737  he  appeared  in 
'Arminio,*  'Berenice,'  'Giusdno,'  and  'Parte- 
nope.'  In  1743  he  went  to  losbon,  where  the 
improvement  in  his  style,  due  to  the  example  of 
Faiinelli,  was  at  once  perceived.  Charles  III, 
King  of  Naples,  engaged  both  him  and  Caffiurelli 
to  sing  in  the  '  Acclulle  in  Sdro '  of  PergolesL 
GafiBikrelli  came  fit>m  Poland,  and  Gizziello  from 
Portugal,  and  met  for  the  first  time.  The  former 
sang  the  first  song  with  splendid  efiect,  and 
Giselle  thought  himself  lost,  as  he  listened  to 
the  continued  applause;  but  he  sang  his  own 
song,  which  followed,  with  such  pathos  and 
expression  that  he  divided  the  honours  of  the 
performance.  In  1 749  he  was  invited  by  Farin- 
^  to  sing  at  Madrid  with  Mingotti;  and 
stayed  there  three  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Portugal.  About  the  end  of  1 753  he  quitted  the 
stage,  and  settled  at  his  native  place.  He  died 
at  Kome  Oct.  35, 1761.    An  excellent  mezzotint 

S>rtrait  of  him  was  scraped  by  Alex.   Van 
aecken,  after  a  picture  by  C.  Lucy,  in  1736, 
folio.    A  good  impression  of  it48  scarcei    [J.M.] 
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OL ABEANUS,  Hsinuous,  bo  called  because 
he  was  bom,  1488,  in  the  Canton  of  Glarus,  his 
real  name  being  L0BI8  or,  Latinised,  Lo&itds; 
a  celebrated  t^icher  of  music.  He  ia  said  to 
have  been  a  shepherd-boy  in  his  youth;  but 
he  studied  music  under  OchUus  at  Cologne, 
where  he  was  crowned  poet-Uureate  in  15 12  for 
a  poem  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  which  he 
composed  and  sang  to  his  own  accompaniment. 
In  1 51 5  he  was  teaching  mathematics  at  Basle, 
and  in  1 5 1 7  was  appointed,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Erasmus,  professor  of  philosophy  and  'artes 
liberales'  in  Faris.  He  soon  however  returned 
to  Basle,  where  he  is  said  to  have  set  up  a  school, 
and  from  whence  he  removed  to  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau.  Heinrich  Schreiber,  in  an  excellent 
monograph  on  Glareanus  (Freibuig  1857),  proves 
that  it  was  not  at  the  University  of  either  Paris, 
Basle,  or  Freiburg,  that  he  was  professor.  He 
died  May  a  8,  1503,  at  Freiburg.  His  friends, 
Erasmus,  Justus  Lipsius,  and  Vossius,  wrote 
panegyrics  on  him.  His  principal  works  on  the 
theory  of  music  are  *  Isagoge  in  musicen  Henrid 
Glareani,'  etc.  (the  d^ication  *ad  Falconem 
CoDsulem  urbis  Aventinensis,*  Avignon,  is  headed 
'Basileae,  anno  Christ!  1516,  4to.  ad  idus  Mar- 
tias'),  now  extremely  scarce,  containing  chapters 
<m  solmisation,  the  intervals,  modes,  tones,  and 
their  treatment;  and  Acadtxaxopliov  (1547,  fol.)* 
a  sdll  more  important  work,  the  aim  of  whidi 
is  to  prove  that  there  are  12  church  modes, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  and 
not  8,  as  many  writers  have  maintained.  The 
third  part  contains  numerous  examples  from  the 
works  of  Ockenheim,  Obrecht,  Joaquin  de  Pr^, 
and  other  musicians  of  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries,  valuable  also  as  specimens  of  early 
music-printing.  Woneggar  of  Lithuania  pub- 
liahed  an  abstract  of  the  *  Dodecachordon*  (Frei- 
burg 1557).  the  second  edition  of  which  (59) 
contains  a  poem  by  Glareanus  in  praise  of  the 
15  Federal  cities  of  Switzerland,  set  to  music  by 
Manfred  Barbarin.  The  catalogue  of  Draudius 
menti(ms  a  third  treatise, '  De  musices  dividone 
ac  definitione'  (Basle  1549);  but  as  the  headings 
of  the  chapters  are  identical  with  those  in  the 
'Dodecachordon,'  it  can  scarcely  be  a  separate 
work.  His  theory  of  the  la  church  modes,  as 
parallel  to  the  andent  Greek  modes,  will  assure 
for  Glareanus  a  lasting  place  among  writers  on 
the  science  of  music.  [F-^*] 

GLEE.  A  piece  of  aBaccanpaaied  vocal  music 
in  at  least  tbree  parts,  and  for  solo  voices, 
usually  those  of  men.  The  glee,  though  possibly 
■uggested  by  the  madrigal,  to  which  this  descrip- 
tion also  applies,  is  separated  from  it>  so  frur  as 
its  origin  is  ooncemed,  by  a  long  interval  of  time. 
The  production  of  madrigalB  ceased  altogether, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  first  glees  are  due  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century,  and  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  them  to  the  seventy-five  years  between 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this.  Vocal  compositions  by 
masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  oen- 
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tury  ate  sometimes  found,  in  coUecticms  printed 
after  their  decease,  to  which  the  word  Glee  is 
appended.  These  are  not  glees,  in  the  now  ao- 
cepted  sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  airs  by  thosa 
masters,  harmonised  subsequently  for  tb^ee  or 
four  voices;  or  choruses,  mostlv  from  operas,  from 
which  the  original  orchestral  parts  are  simply 
(Mnitted.  Two  eminent  English  composers,  Arne 
and  Boyce,  wrote  each  a  few  pieces  ^diioh  they  or 
their  subsequent  editors  called  glees;  but  their 
productions  in  other  styles  altogether  surpassed 
these,  both  in  excellence  and  number.  The  ear- 
liest, posmbly  the  greatest,  master  of  the  glee 
proper  is  Samuel  Webbe,  during  whose  long  life 
(1740— 1816)  the  best  spedmens  of  this  class 
of  oompodtion  were  produced.  Webbe  actually 
outlived  many  of  the  meet  eminent  practitionea 
in  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

The  word  '  fflee  *  in  no  way  desdibee  or  cha- 
racterises the  hind  of  composition  to  which  it 
gives  a  name.  It  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gligg — mudo.  A  glee  is  not  Uierefore  necessarily 
of  a  cheerful  character,  as  the  name  might  seem 
to  imply.  That  mudc  was  in  early  times  com- 
monly associated  with  cheerfulness  is  possibly 
true.  The  'Gliggman,*  according  to  Wartoiv 
was  identical  with  the  *Joculator.*  But  the 
words  of  a  glee  may  be  mournful  or  sprightly, 
and  the  mudc  such  -as  will  express  them  becom- 
ingly. The  'serious  glee*  is  no  more  a  misnomer 
than  &e  'cheerful.*  Both  terms  have  been  used 
by  glee  composers  again  and  again. 

The  glee  differs  from  the  madrigal,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  distance  apart  of  their 
epochs,  in  its  Umality,  which  is  unifcHmly  modem. 
Not  only  so.  Whereas  the  'subjects*  of  the 
madrigal  are  generally  few,  always  contrapunt- 
ally  treated,  and  this  often  at  conddenUt>le  lei^rth, 
those  of  the  glee  are  generally  many,  and  only 
rardy  at  all  devdoped.  Masses  ot  harmony, 
rare  in  the  madrigal,  are  conmion  in  the  ^ee^ 
«nd  indeed  give  it  some  of  its  best  effects.  The 
characteristic  figure  of  modem  tonality,  the 
''perfect  cadence,'  rardy  and  timidly  introduced 
in  the  former,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
latter — sometimes  indeed  of  such  fi^uent  occur- 
rence as  to  give  to  many  of  these  compodtioos 
•  halting  and  disconnected  character,  as  though 
they  were  continually  about  to  come  to  an  end. 
Indeed  the  short  phnses,  incessant  cadences,  fre- 
quent changes  of  rhythm  and  pace  of  the  average 
gleei,  contrast  unlavourahly  with  the  'long  re- 
eonnding'  phrases  of  the  madrigal,  never  brought 
to  an  end  in  one  part  till  ^ey  are  begun  in 
another^  overlapping  one  another,  bearing  one 
another  up^  -and  never  allowing  the  hearer  to 
antidpate  a  dose  till  everything  that  can  be 
done  with  every  subject  has  been  done^  and  the 
movement  comes  to  •  natural  end. 

In  so  for  as  the  glee  composer  exhibits  thii 
power  of  austentaticm,  this  strength  of  wmg— 
the  highest  and  the  rarest  qualification  for  eveiy 
kind  of  polyphonic  oompodtion — ^his  produoiicDB 
will  be  lasting  in  thdr  attraction.  Evory  cue  of 
the  beet  glee  writers,  such  as  Webbe,  Steveai^ 
CaUoott,  Hordey— has  exhibited  it  frequeotlj 
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and  in  yery  high  perfection ;  and  this  together 
with  a  constnictiye  power  which  we  should  seek 
in  rain  in  the  mii8i<^  compositions  of  the  madri- 
galian  era.  Stevens's  glee, '  Te  spotted  Snakes/ 
is  a  model  of  oonstniction,  and  if  not  the  earliest, 
IB  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  pure  vocal 
music  in  the  '  sonata  form.' 

The  glee  proper  is  wholly  independent  of  in- 
strumental accompaniment.  The  name,  however, 
is  occadonallj  given  to  compositions  like  'The 
Chough  and  Grow,*  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  These 
would  be  better  entitled  accompanied  toioe,  quar- 
tets, or  ohoruBes.  The  principal  glee  composers, 
over  and  above  those  already  named — ^without 
exception  Englishmen — are  Attwood,  Battishill, 
Cooke,  Danby,  Hindle,  Lord  Momington,  Paxton, 
andSpofforth.  [Madbioal;  Pabt-sono.]  [J.H.] 

GLEE  CLUB,  Thb.  This  club  originated  in 
some  meetrngs  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  commenced  in  1783, 
at  which  motets,  madrigals,  glees,  canons,  and 
catches,  were  sung  after  dinner.  The  meetings 
were  subsequently  held  at  Dr.  Beever's  and  other 
houses  until,  in  1787,  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
a  society  to  be  called  'The  Glee  Club,'  the  first 
public  meeting  of  which  took  {dace  at  the  New- 
castle Coffee  House  on  Saturday,  Dec.  12,  1787. 
The  original  members  were,  B.  Smith,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Beever,  Bev.  J.  Hinckes,  T.  S. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Dupuis,  J.  Boberts,  J.  Heseltine, 
T.  Aylward,  C.  Wright,  T.  Gregory,  H.  Desdier, 
L.  Atterbuiy,  and  T.  Linley.  The  professional 
members  were,  S.  Webbe,  J.  Dyne,  P.  Hobler, 
J.  W.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Callcott,  J.  Hindle,  J. 
Bartleman,  S.  Webbe,  jun.,  and  S.  Harrison. 
In  1788  the  Oluh  removed  to  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  thence  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  until 
Feb.  1790,  when  it  returned  to  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  but  removed  once  more,  on  July  6, 1 791, 
to  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  again  returned 
to  the  Freemasons*  Tavern.  In  1790  Mr.  S. 
Webbe  composed  for  the  Cinh  his  'Glorious 
Apollo,*  which  was  ever  after  sung  at  the 
meetings  as  the  opening  glee,  while  Byrd's  canon 
'Non  Nobis'  was  sung  immediately  after  dinner, 
often  followed  by  Dr.  Cooke's  canon  'Amen.* 
After  'Glorious  Apollo'  (first  sung  with  three 
voices  to  a  part  and  then  fall)  the  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  conductor,  sub -conductor,  and 
secretary,  each  named  a  glee^,  and  then  the 
members  according  to  seniori^.  Among  the 
eminent  visitors  who  have  contributed  to  the 
music  of  the  meetings  were  Samuel  Wesley 
(who  played  Bach's  fugues  upon  the  pianoforte, 
or  an  extemporaneous  effusion  on  some  con- 
spicuous passage  in  a  glee  recently  sung),  Mos- 
dbeles,  and  Mendelssohn.  The  CHab  was  dissolved 
in  1857  and  the  Library  sold.  The  C\uh  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  Glee  Club  formed 
in  1793*  the  cniginal  members  of  which  were 
ShielcC  Johnstone,  Charles  Bannister,  Incledon, 
Dignum,  C.  Ashley,  and  W.  T.  Parke,  the  last 
of  whom  ('Mu8i(»l  Memoirs,'  ii.  175)  states 
that  'it  was  held  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the 
Garrick's  Head  Coffee  House  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Crarden,   once  a  fortnight,   when   we 
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amused  ounielves  by  singing  the  works  of  the 
old  and  modem  masters,  after  which  we  sat  down 
to  supper.'  [C.M.'J 

GLEN.  An  eminent  Scotch  firm  of  musical 
instrument  makers.  Thomas  Glen,  the  founder, 
was  bom  at  Inverkdthiug,  fifeshire,  in  1804; 
amunenced  business  in  the  Cowgate,  Edinburgh, 
in  1826 ;  in  1836  removed  to  North  Bank  Street, 
and  died  July  13,  1873.  Amongst  the  instru- 
ments invented  by  him  was  a  wooden  Ophideide, 
of  which  a  lar|^  number  were  made,  and  known 
as  '  Serpentdeides.'  The  business  is  still  carried 
on  by  his  sons  John  and  Bobert.  The  Glens 
are  now  chiefly  noted  for  their  Bagpipes,  of 
which  they  are  the  recognised  best  makers.  [G.] 

GLINEL^,  Michael  Ivanovitoh,  bom  1803 
near  Novospaskoi  in  Bussia,  died  Feb.  1 5, 1857,  at 
Berlin.  Of  late  years  several  northern  composers, 
not  German  by  birth  but  German  as  fiur  as  Uieir 
musical  method  goes — ^like  Gade  the  Dane,  Grieg 
and  Svendsen  the  Norwegians,  Glinka,  Anton 
Bubinstein,  and  Peter  Tschalko^ky  the  Bussians 
■ — have  made  their  mark  more  or  less  strongly. 
Glinka  is  the  earliest  of  the  Bussians,  as  gifted 
as  anv«  perhaps,  but  not  so  accomplished ;  there 
has  always  been  a  dash  of  dilettantism  about  his 
productions,  spite  of  his  obvious  talents,  his  gift 
of  spontaneous,  and  (to  those  who  do  not  know 
mudi  of  Bussian  folk-songs  and  dances)  originid 
melody,  and  his  undeniable  devemess  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  voice  and  of  orchestral 
instruments.  Glinka's  two  Bussian  operas  are 
held  to  be  of  national  imp(»iance  by  his  country- 
men. They  were  among  the  first  musical  works 
in  Bussian,  and  for  a  long  time  the  best  of  their 
kind,  though  their  value  has  undoubtedly  been 
exaggerated  firom  patriotic  motives. 

In  early  youth  Glinka  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing  firom  John  Field. 
In  1830  he  visited  Italy,  and  made  a  dose 
study  of  Italian  singing  and  of  the  Italian 
method  of  composition  for  the  voice ;  but,  feeling 
himself  helpless  as  regards  harmony  and  counter- 
point, he  went,  in  1833,  to  Berlin  for  some 
months,  and  worked  hard  as  the  pupil  of  S.  W. 
Dehn.  Thence  he  returned  to  Bussia,  and  became 
court  conductor,  and  director  of  the  opera  and 
the  choral  performances  at  the  imperial  churches. 
From  1840  to  50  he  again  led  an  itinerant  life, 
the  centre  of  which  was  Paris,  and  the  extent 
the  confines  of  Spain.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  he 
came  back  to  Berlin,  had  much  intercourse  with 
his  old  master  Dehn  upon  the  subject  of  ancient 
church  tunes  connected  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  died  there,  unexpectedly,  early  in  1857. 

Glinka's  name  is  associated  yriih.  the  titles  of 
two  Bussian  operas,  'La  Vie  pour  le  Czar'  and 
*  Bussian  et  Ludmilla,'  neither  of  which,  spite 
of  repeated  trials,  have  been  able  to  gain  a  firm 
footing  outside  their  native  land.  A  number  of 
orchestral  arrangements  or  transcriptions,  such 
as  'La  Jota  Aiagonese,'  etc.,  as  well  as  many 
romances  and  songs,  complete  the  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Of  these  a  catalogue  Is  given  by 
Gustav  Bertrand  in  the  Supplement  to  F^tis. 
He  left  his  own  memoir  in  Buss^m;  and  jketches 
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of  hb  life,  also  in  BuBsian,  haye  been  published 
by  SUnoff  and  Soloyieff.  [E.  D.] 

GLORIA  is  the  name  which  is  generally 
applied  in  England  to  the  short  hymn  Gloria 
Patri,  and  in  the  Roman  Ghuroh  to  the  longer 
hymn  Gloria  in  Exoelsis,  which  is  also  caUed  the 
'Great  Doxology/  or  'Angelical  Hymn,'  because 
its  first  words  are  those  of  the  angels  who  ap- 
peared to  Uie  shepherds.  The  foimer  is  of  un- 
known orijnn,  and  was  in  use  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
offices.  Ine  custom  of  singing  it  after  each  psalm 
is  peculiar  to  the  Western  Church. 

llie  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  probably  of  Eastern 
origin.  In  the  Western  Church  it  was  formerly 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy  when  the 
Te  Doom  was  used  at  the  end.  In  the  Mass  it 
follows  the  Kyrie.  It  now  comes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Communion  Service  in  t^  English 
CSiurch,  immediately  before  the  blessinff.  It 
appears  in  the  Common  Prayer  Noted  of  1550 
with  an  adaptation  of  the  old  church  melomes 
by  Marbeck,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  sung  in  the  early  days  after  the  Reformation 
in  England,  and  received  little  attention  from 
Englii^  composers.  At  the  present  day  it  is  set 
equally  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Commu- 
nion Service.  tC.H.H  J>.] 

•  GLOVER,  Charlm  W.,  bom  February  1806, 
was  a  pupil  of  T.  Cooke.  He  became  a  violin 
player  in  the  orchestras  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Grarden  Theatres.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed musical  director  at  the  Queen's  Theatro, 
Tottenham  Street,  and  continued  so  for  some 
years.  He  was  the  composer  of  numerous  songs 
and  duets,  some  of  which  were  very  popular,  as 
'  Jeannette  and  Jeannot,'  'Sing  not  that  song  to 
me,  sweet  bird,' '  Of  love,  pretty  maidens,  beware.' 
He  died  in  London,  Mai^  22, 1863.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GLOVER,  WiLLiAK.  was  bom  in  London  in 
1823.  In  1839  he  became  a  chorister  of  Trinity 
College,  Camlnridge,  where  he  remained  until 
1838.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Walmisley,  and  in  184I  obtained  the  organist- 
ship  of  the  newly  erected  Christ  Church,  Cam- 
bridge. This  poet  he  vacated  in  the  next  year 
on  being  appointed  organist  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Manchester.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
St.  Luke's,  Cheetham,  which  appointment  he  still 
holds  in  conjunction  with  that  at  St.  Matthew's. 
Glover  attained  to  much  distinction  in  the  higher 
style  of  organ  playing,  and  in  April  1847,  when 
Mendelssohn  went  to  Manchester  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  performance  of  his  'Elijah' 
there,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  great  composer 
(with  whom  he  had  fcmnerly  corresponded),  who 
performed  before  a  select  audience  on  the  oxgan 
at  St.  Luke's — a  fine  instrument  by  Hill  on  the 
German  CC  scale — being,  in  all  probabilily,  the 
last  time  he  touched  an  oxgan  in  England.  In 
1 847  Glover  composed  an  oratorio  entitied '  Jeru- 
salem,' which  was  produced  at  the  Manchester 
Mechanics  Institution  on  Feb.  12,  1848.  In 
1850  he  composed  another  called  'Emmanuel,' 
wMch  was  performed  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in 
1 851.    He  IS  also  the  composer  of  '  The  Corsair,' 
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a  cantata,  written  in  1849  <^  puUisbed  in  i^$€ 
but  never  performed,  a!nd  of  a  third  cratocio^ 
quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  instruments^ 
pianoforte  trios,  etc.,  all  still  in  MS.  In  1847 
he  published  a  collection  of  'Psalm  Tunes  and 
Chants,'  and  'The  Complete  Daily  Service  of 
the  Church,  as  chanted  at  St.  Matthew's,  Man- 
chester.' Glover  established  at  St.  Matthew's  the 
first  surpliced  choir  seen  in  Manchester  except 
that  of  the  cathedral.  He  has  lately  devoted 
much  of  Ids  attention  to  mechanical  mventiosiB 
connected  with  weaving.  [W.H.H.] 

GLOVER,  William  Howabd,  bom  at  Eil- 
bum  June  6,  1819,  was  a  son  <k  Mrs.  Glover, 
the  celebrated  actress.  He  learned  the  violin 
under  Wagstaff,  leader  of  the  Lyceum  band, 
and  began  life  by  a  long  tour  on  the  continent, 
after  which  he  returned  to  England  and  led 
a  desultory  career  tor  some  years  in  London  and 
the  provinces — teaching;  playing,  oondocting, 
oomposixiff,  and  even  i^f^iearing  on  the  stage  in 
opera.  He  was  for  many  years  musical  critic  to 
the  Morning  Post.  His  chief  woriu  were  'Tam 
O'Shanter/  a  cantata  produced  by  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  July  4,  1855,  and  po^ 
formed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  the  1 


year,  the  operas  of  'Ruy  Bias,'  produced  at 
Covent  Garden,  Oct.  31,  1861,  and  'Aminta»' 
at  the  Hi^^market  Theatre;  'Once  too  often,* 
operetta  at  Drury  Lane ; '  The  Coquette ' ;  Over- 
ture to  'Manfred';  numerous  songs,  romances, 
etc.  In  1868  Glover  quitted  England  for  the 
United  States,  and  died  at  New  Toric,  Oct.  38, 
1875.  [W.H.H.]^ 

GLUCK,  Chbiotoph  Willibald^  RnriB* 
VON,  bom  July  3,  17 14,  baptised  July  4,  at 
Weidenwang,  near  Neumarkt^  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  His  fiUher,  Alexander,  and  Iub 
mother,  Walburga>  belonged  to  the  household 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  it  was  at  his  castle 
of  Eisenberg  that  the  fixture  reformer  of  the 
lyric  drama  passed  his  early  days.  At  I3  he 
was  sent  for  six  years  to  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Komotow  or  Chamutow  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
studied  classics,  and  had  his  first  lessons  in 
singing,  the  violin,  clavecin,  and  organ.  In 
1733  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  continued  his 
musical  education  under  Czemhorsky,  and  also 
learned  the  oeUo ;  maintaining  himself  in  the 
meanwhile  by  singing  in  church,  playing  the 
violin  at  the  peasants'  dances  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  giving  concerts  in  the  laj^er  towns 
near  Prague.  In  1736  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  Prince  Melri,  a  distinguished 
amateur,  who  engaged  him  for  his  private  band, 
took  him  to  MiUm,  and  placed  him  with  G.  B. 
Sammartini  to  complete  his  studies  in  hannony. 
Gluck  soon  began  to  write  operas — 'Artasene' 
(Milan)  1741 ;  'Demofoonte*  (Milan),  'deonkse' 
or  'Demetrio,'  and  '  Ipennneetra'  (Venice)  in 
1743;  'Artamene'  (Cremona)  and  *Si&oe' 
(Milan)  in  1743;    'Fedra'   (Milan)  in  I744t 

>  The  data  or  hto  knighthood  is  iinluio«&.bBttkiiwtate«lwv«i 
toParb. 
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and  in  ihe  spring  of  1745  '  Poro*  or '  AleiBandro 
nell'  Indie*  (Timn).    All  these  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  in  consequence  of  their  snccess  he 
was  invited  in  1745  to  London  as  composer  for 
the  opera  at  the  Hajmarket.    Here  he  produced 
*La  CSaduta  de'  Giganti*  (Jan.  7,  1746), '  Arta- 
mene*  (re- written),  and  a  pasticcio,  'Piramo  e 
Tisbe,*  all  without  success,  Handel  declaring 
that  the  munc  was  detestable,  and  that  the  com- 
poser knew  'no  more  counterpoint  than  his  cook' 
— Waltz,  who,  however,  was  a  fair  bass  singer. 
Counterpoint  was  never  Gluck*s  strong  point> 
but  the  works  just  named  had  not  even  origin- 
ality to  recommend  them.     He  also  appeared 
on  April  23,  1746,  at  the  Haymarket  llieatre 
in  the  unexpected   character   of  a  performer 
on  the  musical  glasses,   accompanied  by  the 
orchestra  (see  the '  General  Advertiser,'  March  3 1 , 
and  H.  Walpde's  letter  to  Mann,  March  a8). 
[Habmonioa.]     But  his  journey  to  England, 
mortifying  as  it  was  to  his  vanity,  ezerdwd  an 
important  influence  on  Gluck's  career,   for   it 
foived  him  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his  gifts, 
and  eventually  led  him  to  change  his  style. 
The  pasticcio  taught  him  that  an  air,  though 
effective  in  the  opera  for  which  it  was  written, 
may  fidl  to  make  any  impression  when  transferred 
to  a  different  situation  and  set  to  different  words. 
A  visit  to  Paris  shortly  after  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  Bameau's  operas ;  and  in  listening 
to  the  French  composer's  admirably  appropriate 
recitatives,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Italian  opera  of  that  time  was  but  a  concert, 
for  which,  as  the  Abb^  Amaud  happily  expressed 
it,  the  drama  furnished  the  pretext.    Betuming 
to  Vienna  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Dresden 
towards  the  end  of  1746,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  sBsthetios  as  connected  with  music, 
and  of  the  language  and  literature  of  various 
countries,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  frequent 
the  most  intellectual  society  within  his  reach. 
'Semiramide  rioonosduta'  (Vienna  1748)  is  a 
decided  step  in   advance,  and  in  it  may  be 
detected  the  germ  of  Gluck's  distinctive  qualities. 
Hia  next  work  was  'fllide*  (1749),  a  serenade, 
or  more  properly  cantata,  in  a  acts,  written  at 
Copenhagen  for  the  birthday  of  Christian  VTL 
It  is  now  in  the  library  at  Berlin,  but  being 
a  mere  pUce  de  ciroorutance  scarcely  deserves  a 
place  in  the  list  of  his  works.    Far  otherwise  is 
it    with    'Telemacco*  (Bome  1750)   and    'La 
Clemenza  di  Tito'  (Naples  1751),  wldch  d^erve 
special  attention,  as  from  them  Gluck  borrowed 
many  a  page  for  his  French  operas  'Armide'  and 
'Iphig^nie  en  Taiuride';   from  which  fact  it  is 
evident  that  when  they  were  written  his  style 
had  already  changed.  Iliese  operas  were  followed 
in   1754  by  'L'Eroe  Cinese,'  first  performed  at 
Schonbrunn,  'II  Trionfo  di  Camulo'  (Borne), 
and  'Antigono*  (ibid.).    From  1755-61   Glu<^ 
was  stationary  in  Vienna,  and  to  all  appearance 
failing ;  he  wrote  divertissements  for  the  palaces 
of  liaxenburg  and  Schonbrunn;  composed  airs 
for  the  comedies  or  comic  operettas  performed 
at   the  court  theatro ;    and  produced  only  one 
opera  in  3  acts, '  Tetide'  (i  760),  of  which  nothing 
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has  survived.  These  six  years  however,  far  from 
being  wasted,  wero  probably  most  useM  to  him, 
for  by  these  apparently  insignificant  works  he 
was  acquiring  flexibility  of  style,  and  securing 
powerful  ^trons,  without  losing  sight  of  his 
ultimate  aun.  His  opera  'Orfeo  ed  Euridice'^ 
(Vienna  Oct.  5,  I76a>--the  libretto  not  as  hereto- 
fore by  Metastasio,  but  by  Calzabigi — showed  to 
all  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  what  the  aims 
of  the  reformer  of  the  lyric  stage  were.  After 
the  production  of  this  fine  work,  however,  he 
returned  to  Metastasio  and  to  pUces  de  eircon* 
stance  for  the  court  theatre — *Ezio'  (1763);  *La 
Bencontre  impr^vue,*  afterwards  produced  in 
German  as 'Die  Filgrimevon  Mekka'  (1764);  'II 
Pamasso  confuse,*  'La  Corona,'  and  'Telemacco,' 
partly  re-written  (1 765) ;  in  fact  he  was  obliged 
to  bcoid  to  circumstances,  and  before  all  things  to 
please  the  princes  who  protected  him  and  sang  his 
music.  '11  Pamasso'  was  played  by  four  arch- 
duchesses, the  arohduke  Leopold  aocompanying 
them  on  the  davedn.  It  was  probably  between 
this  date  and  the  departure  of  Marie  Antoinette 
for  France  (May,  1770)  that  Gluok  acted  as 
singinff  master  to  that  princess. 

At  lexu^  thinking  the  time  had  come  for 
bringing  his  ideas  before  the  public,  and  findiqg 
in  Calzabigi  a  poet  who  shared  his  taste  for  strong 
dramatic  situations,  he  produced  in  Vienna 
'Aloeste*  (Deo.  16,  1767)  and  'Paride  ed  Elena' 
(1769).  The  scores  of  these  operas  were  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  (1769-70),*  and  dedicated 
ref^>eotively  to  the  Artmduchess  Leopold  and 
the  Duke  of  Bracanza.  Each  contains  a  dedi- 
catory epistle,  briefly  explaining  Gluck's  views 
on  dramatic  music.  As  far  as  theory  went,  his 
system  was  not  new,  as  it  rested  on  tiie  outlines 
already  sketched  by  Benedetto  Marcello  in  his 
*Teatro  alia  Moda*  (1720);    but  theory  and 

Ctice  are  two  different  things,  and  Gluck 
the  rare  merit  of  showing  in  his  *  Aloeste* 
and  'Paride'  that  he  was  both  composer  and 
critic,  and  could  not  only  imagine  but  produce 
an  opera  in  which  all  is  consecutive,  where 
the  music  futhfuUv  interprets  each  situation, 
and  the  interest  anses  from  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  the  ensemble  of  the  music  to  the  whole 
of  the  drama.  The  composition  of  these  two 
great  works  did  not  prevent  his  writing  the 
mtermez2d  of  'Le  Feste  d' Apollo,'  'Baud  e 
Filemone,*  and  *  Aristeo,'  produced  at  the  court 
theatre  of  Parma  in  1769,  but  not  published. 

In  spite  of  the  &vour  he  enjoyed  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  of  the  incontestable  beauties 
contained  in  'Orfeo,'  'Alceste,'  and  'Paride  ed 
Elena,'  Gluck's  countrymen  criticised  his  new 
style  in  a  manner  so  galling,  that,  conscious 
of  his  own  power,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
vanity,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  elsewhere  the 
revolution  he  had  determined  to  eflect  in  dramatic 
music.  In  the  Bailli  du  Rollet,  an  attach^  of 
the  French  embassy  in  Vienna,  he  found  an 
enthusiastic  partisan  and  a  valuable  auxiliary; 
they  consulted  as  to  a  drama  in  which  music 
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SQight  be  employed  for  enhancing  the  expression 
of  the  words  and  the  pathos  of  the  situations ; 
and  their  choice  fell  upon  Racine's  'Iphig^nie.' 
This  opera,  'Iphig^nie  en  Aulide/  wm  written 
in  Frcoich  in  1772,  partially  rehearsed  at  the 
theatre  in  Vienna  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  and  produced  at  the  Opera  in  Paris, 
April  19,  1774.  Gluck  left  no  means  untried 
to  ensure  success — statements  of  his  views, 
public  announcements  ('Mercure  de  France/ 
Oct.  1773  and  Feb.  73),  public  tributes  of  respect 
to  J*  J.  Rousseau,  letters  to  authors  whose  ffood 
will  it  was  desirable  to  propitiate — in  uiort 
everything  that  ability  and  experience  in  such 
matters  could  'suggest  Ana  yet  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  all-powerful  protection  of  his 
former  pupil,  Marie  Antoinette,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  fidled  in  getting  his  work 
performed,  so  strong  was  the  oppodtion  which 
his  arrival  in  Fnmce  had  roused,  especially 
amongst  those  interested  in  keeping  him  out  of 
the  'Academic  de  Musique.'  The  Dauphiness 
seems  to  have  been  really  attached  to  her  old 
singing  master.  In  a  letter  to  her  sister  Marie 
Chnstina  (May  $,  1777)  she  calls  him  'notre 
oher  Gluokp*  and  after  tiie  success  of  '  Orph^e ' 
she  granted  him  a  pension  of  6000  francs,  and 
the  same  sum  for  every  fresh  wori^  he  should 
produce  on  the  French  stage. 

The  appearance  of  'Iphig^nie  m  Aulide*  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  French  opera.  This 
severe  and  deeply  conceived  work  transports  us 
bodily  into  Greece ;  it  is  pervaded  throughout  by 
an  antique  atmosphere,  of  the  days  of  Sophocles 
rather  than  of  Euripides.  What  a  bold  mnova- 
tion  is  the  overture,  with  the  inexorable  voice  of 
the  oracle  making  itself  heard,  and  with  the 
striking  unison  passage,  which  at  once  farces  the 
ruling  thought  of  the  drama  into  notice,  while  it 
dosely  connects  the  symphony  with  the  action  on 
the  stage!  Then  again,  how  grand,  how  just, 
how  pathetic  is  the  declamation  of  iJl  the  airs ! 
These  airs,  it  must  be  confessed,  succeed  each 
other  too  rapidl  v,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  librettist  did  not  perceive  how  much  the 
action  is  retarded  by  making  three  airs  follow 
each  other  in  one  act,  a  mistake  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  But  how  ingenious 
are  the  artifices  to  which  Gluck  resorts  in  <»der 
to  give  variety  to  the  recitative  and  the  decla- 
matory passages  1  How  skilfully  he  brings  in  his 
short  incisive  symphonies,  and  how  much  effect 
he  produces  by  syncopation  I  How  appropriately 
he  introduces  the  orchestra  to  emphasise  a  word, 
or  to  point  a  dramatic  antithesis !  How  graceful 
is  the  chorus '  Que  d'attraits* !  and  how  startling 
and  attractive  are  the  brilliancy,  force,  and  bold- 
ness of  the  harmony  in  the  hymn  of  triumph 
'  Ghantons,  c^Ubrons  notre  reine ' !  While  listen- 
ing to  the  air  of  Agamemnon,  'Au  hlie  dee 
grandeurs,'  the  enthusiastic  Abb^  Amaud  ex- 
claimed, 'With  that  air  one  might  found  a 
reli^on.'  What  a  depth  of  expr^sion  is  con- 
taii^  in  the  air  '  Par  un  p^  cruel  k  la  mort 
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condamn^*  I  and  what  heart-rending  emotion  bk 
the  recitative 

*  J^entendf  r^tentir  dsDi  mon  sein 
lie  cri  plaintif  de  la  natoie*! 

not  to  speak  of  the  scene  in  which  Clytemnestra 
fiftints,  the  duet  between  Achille  and  Iphigifinie 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  Hittni^finng^  the 
quartet,  or  the  dance  music  t 

Owing  to  the  support  of  the  ooort  and  the 
pains  ti^en  by  Gludc  to  obtain  a  thoroughly 
satisfiBKJtory  'performance,  'Iphig^nie*  was  most 
&vourably  received.  Its  success  gave  the  finCKh- 
ing  stroke  to  the  antiquated  woriu  of  IjuUy  and 
Rameau,  and  introduced  into  grand  opera  the 
revolution  already  efifected  in  op^ra  oomiqne  by 
Philidor,  Monsigny,  and  Gr^tiy. 

*Iphig^nie'  was  speedily  followed  by  <Orph^ 
et  Euiydice,*  adapted  from  the  'Orfeo'  already 
mentioned,  and  produced  at  the  Aoul^mie,  Aug. 
2,17  74.  This  opera  made  a  profound  impression, 
although  Gluck  was  compelled  to  transpose  the 
music  of  Orpheus  to  suit  Legros,  as  there  was 
no  contralto  capable  of  taking  the  part.  The 
second  act  is  stOl  accounted  a  masterpiece. 

In  accordance  with  a  desire  expressed  by 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  which  Glnc^  was  too 
good  a  courtier  to  refuse,  *  Le  Poirier/  a  comedy 
by  Vad^  which  he  had  composed  in  1763,  and 
'Cythfere  Assi^g^'  a  piece  of  Favarts  which 
he  had  converted  into  an  opera  in  1759.  were 
performed  at  the  court  theatre  at  VerraoUee  in 
1775.  ^^  latter  work  was  also  produced  in 
Paris  (Aug.  i,  of  the  same  year)  with  a  divei^ 
tissement  by  P.  M.  Berton,  imd  with  a  want  of 
success  which  compelled  Amaud  to  admit  that 
'  Hercules  was  more  at  home  with  the  dub  than 
the  distaff.' 

J*or  this  failure,  however,  Glu<^  was  consoled 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  his  'Alceste,*  whidi 
he  rearranged  for  the  French  stage  (April  23. 
1776),  and  which  created  quite  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  'Orphce*  had  done,  notwithstaiultiig 
a  want  of  variety  in  the  libretto.  It  is  in  this 
fine  work  that  tiie  crade  of  Apdlo  prononnoes 
its  stem  decree  on  a  reiterated  note  which 
strikingly  pictures  the  immutability  of  the  in- 
fsmal  deities.  This  touch  of  deliberate  inspira- 
tion was  not  lost  on  Mosart  in  '  Don  Giovanni,* 
nor  on  Ambroise  Thomas  in  *  Hamlet.' 

In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  not  in  tragedy 
alone  he  excelled,  but  that  he  also  possessed  the 
descriptive  Acuity,  and  could  depict  scenes  of 
luxury,  and  express  tender  and  mcefid  senti- 
ments, Gluck  composed  *  Armide'  (Sept.  2^1777). 
He  had  been  reproadied  with  having  no  melody, 
and  with  makii^  his  singers  'shriek  ;  this  work, 
which  contains  many  charming  passages,  and  a 
duet  magnificent  for  paarion  and  tenderness^  ww 
his  answer.  The  exdtement  it  aroused  is  almost 
incredible.  Picdnni  had  recently  arrived  in 
Paris,  and,  under  Marmontd's  superintend^ce, 
was  composing  his  'Roland,*  to  be  prodoosd 
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foor  months  after  'Armide.*  Hib  admirers, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  old  Italian  music,  were 
furious  at  Gluok's  success,  and  every  one  knows 
the  lengths  to  which  the  war  of  the  Gluckists 
and  Piocinnists  was  carried.  It  was  even  more 
violent  than  the  old  quarrel  of  the  Bouffons, 
since  the  combatants  were  encouraged  by  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  rival  masters.  Marmontel, 
La  Harpe,  Ginguen6,  d'Alembert,  the  Chevalier 
de  Chastelluz,  Framery,  and  Ck>qutou,  were 
among  the  attacking  party,  while  the  chief  de- 
fenders were  Suard  and  the  Abb6  Amaud. 
Not  content  with  disparaging  Gluck's  genius  in 
his  'Essai  sur  les  ri volutions  de  la  Musique,' 
Marmontel  went  the  length  of  writing  an  entire 
poem,  'Pdymnie,'  in  praise  of  the  Italian  school 
and  his  fiftvourite  I^ocinni.  Space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enumerate  the  pamphlets,  epi- 
grams, and  satires,  which  emanated  from  both 
sides  in  this  contest;  nearly  all  that  are  of 
any  importance  may  be  found  in  the  collect 
tion  of  the  Abb^  Leblond  —  'M^oires  pour 
servir  k  I'histoire  de  la  revolution  opdr^  dana  la 
musique  par  M.  le  Chevalier  Gluck'  (Naples  and 
Paris  1781,  with  a  portrait  of  Gluck  engraved 
by  Saint  Aubin).  The  champions  of  the  Italian 
school  accused  him  of  composing  operas  in  which 
there  was  'little  melody,  Uttle  nature,  and  little 
elegance  or  refinement.  They  declared  that  the 
noise  of  his  orchestra^  was  necessary  to  drown  his 
clmnsy  modulations ;  that  his  accompanied  reci- 
tative was  nothing  but  an  overloaded  imitation 
of  the  Italian  'recitative  obbligato';  that  his 
choruses  were  less  dramatic  th^  those  of  Ea- 
meau;  and  that  his  duets  were  borrowed,  and 
badly  borrowed,  firom  the '  duetti  k  dialogo'  which 
he  had  heard  in  Italy.  They  oould  not  forgive 
what  Marmontel  calls  his  'harsh  and  rugged 
harmony,  the  incoherent  modulations,  mutilations, 
and  incongruities  contained  in  his  airs,'  but  they 
were  most  ofifended  by  his  'want  of  care  in 
choosing  his  subjects,  in  carrying  out  his  designs, 
and  giving  completeness  and  finish  to  his  melo- 
dies. In  short  they  denied  him  the  possession 
of  any  creative  genius  whatever.  They  might 
as  well  have  denied  the  existence  of  the  sun — 
but  passion  invariably  blinds  its  votaries. 

The  Abbe  Amaud,  on  the  other  hand,  met  the 
systematic  disparagement  of  Marmontel  and  La 
Sarpe  with  his  *  Profession  de  foi  en  musique* ; 
an  excellent  treatise  on  musical  sosthetics,  though 
little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated 
dedication  which  Gluck  himself  had  prefixed  to 
the  score  of  'Alceste.'  This  statement  of  the 
great  reformer's  principles  is  well  worth  trans- 
cribing. 

*  When  I  undertook  to  set  the  opera  of  AlcMto  to 
moaic,'  be  begins,  *I  resolved  to  ayoid  all  those  abuses 
wrhioh  bad  crept  into  Italian  opera  tbrongh  the  mistaken 
ranity  of  sinoen  and  the  nnwise  compliance  of  composers, 
and  which  had  rendered  it  wearisome  and  ridiculons. 
InBtead  of  being,  as  it  once  was,  the  grandest  and  most 
imposing  stage  ox  modem  times.  I  endeavoored  to  reduce 
mosio  to  its  proper  fonotian,  that  of  seconding  poetrjr  by 
enfbicing  the  expression  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  interest 
of  the  ninations,  without  interrupting  the  action,  or 
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weakening  it  by  saperflnous  omameni.  Mv  idea  was 
that  the  relation  of  music  to  poetry  was  mucn  the  same 
as  that  of  harmonious  colouring  and  well-disposed  light 
and  shade  to  an  accurate  drawing,  which  animates  the 
figures  without  altering  their  outlines.  I  hare  therefore 
beisn  very  careful  never  to  interrupt  a  singer  in  the  heat 
of  a  dialogue  in  order  to  introduce  a  tedious  ritomelle, 
nor  to  stop  him  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  either  for  the 

J>urpoee  of  dispUving  the  flexibility  of  his  voice  on  some 
avourable  vowel,  or  that  the  orchestra  might  give  him 
time  to  take  breath  before  a  long-sustained  note. 

'Furthermore,  I  have  not  thought  it  ri^t  to  hurry 
through  the  second  part  of  a  song  if  the  words  happened 
to  be  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  repeat 
^_  ^_.  — ..  — -^Tly  four  times  over;  or  to  finish  the 
le  does  not  end  in  order  to  allow  the 


his  power  of  varying  the  . 
my  ouject  was  to  put  an  end  to  abuses 
d  taate  and  good  sense  have  long  pro- 


tat  the  overture  ousAit  to  indicato  the 
su  9  the  spectators  for  the  character  of  the 

pi  ut  to  see:  that  the  instruments  ought 

to  n  proportion  to  the  degree  of  interest 

an»  t«-°"'"  ">  -^0  words;  and  that  it  was  necessaxy 
above  all  to  avoid  making  too  great  a  disparity  between 
the  recitative  and  the  air  of  a  dialogue,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  sense  of  a  period  or  awkwardly  interrupt  the  move- 
ment and  animation  of  a  scene.  I  also  thoi:^t  that  my 
chief  endeavour  should  be  to  attain  a  grand  simplicity, 
and  consequently  I  have  avoided  maldng  a  parade  of 
difficulties  at  the  cost  of  clearness;  I  have  set  no  value 
on  novelty  as  such,  unless  it  was  naturally  suggested  1^ 
the  situation  and  suited  to  the  expresnon;  in  short 
there  was  no  rule  which  I  did  not  consider  mjvelf  bound 
to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  effect.* 

It  can  never  be  ont  of  place  to  recall  such 
precepts  as  these — precepts  which  will  be  worth 
following  to  the  end  of  time.  Gluck  himself 
bore  them  carefully  in  mind  in  composing  his 
'  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride,*  produced  in  Paris  (in  4 
acts)  with  immense  success  May  18,  1779.  It  is 
the  highest  and  most  complete  expression  of  his 
genius.  Amongst  its  many  beauties  must  be 
specified  the  air  of  Thoas ;  me  airs  '  Je  t*implore 
et  je  tremble '  (borrowed  from  '  Telemacco '), 
'O  malheureuse  Iphigdnie*  (originally  written 
for  'La  Oemenza  di  Tito'),  'Unis  d^s  la  plus 
tendre  enfEUnce,'  sung  by  Fylades  ;  and,  beyond 
all,  the  sleep  of  Orestes  —  the  heart-hrecJdng 
remorse  of  the  deceitful  parricide,  the  spirited 
chortkses,  and  the  barbarous  Scythian  dances. 
These  passages  all  glow  with  colour,  though  the 
means  by  which  the  effect  is  produced  are  of  the 
simplest  kind.  By  this  chef-d'oeuTre  Gluck  amply 
vindicated  his  superiority  over  Picdnni,  whose 
'Iphig^nie  en  Tauride'  (Jan.  23, 1781)  could  not 
make  way  against  that  of  his  rival. 

The  iMt  work  which  Gluck  composed  for  the 
Op^ra  in  Paris  was  'Echo  et  Naroisse*  (Sept. 
21,  1779).  Though  not  very  successful  it  was 
revived  in  August  1780,  and  one  of  the  airs,  and 
the  '  hymne  k  T Amour,'  have  since  been  intro- 
duced into  'Orphte.*  It  was  however  with  'Les 
Danaidee'  that  Gluck  intended  to  dose  his  labo- 
rious career ;  but  an  apoplectic  seizure  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  task,  and  he  transferred 
the  libretto  to  his  pupil  Salieri.  He  then  retired 
to  Vienna,  where  he  passed  his  last  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  position  secured  by  his  fame 
and  his  large  fortune,  until  a  second  stroke  of 
apoplexy  carried  him  off',  Nov.  15,  1787  (not 
the  25th,  as  F^tis  states). 

The  authorities  for  this  sketch  of  Gluck's  career, 
and  for  the  notices  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  his  operas,  are  various  historical 
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docmnentSy  and  tlie  biographies  and  oritiqnet  of 
Leblond,  F.  J.  Biedel  ('Ueber  die  Musik  dee 
Bitters  Ghristoph  von  Glack,  verschiedene  Schrif- 
ten,'  Vienna  1775),  Siw^eyer  (•Ueber  den 
Bitter  Glnok  und  seine  Werke,'  Berlin  1825), 
Miel,  Soli^,  Anton  Sohmid  (<  Chr.  W.  Bitter  von 
Gluck,*  Leipzig  1854),  F^tis,  Hector  Berlios  ('A 
traven  chMits*),  Ad.  Adam  (*I>emien  Souye- 
nirs*),  Desnoireeterres  ('Gluck  et  Picdnni/  Paris, 
1873),  etc.  For  more  minute  details  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Schmidts  work,  which  is  most  complete 
as  TegwdB  the  catalo^e  of  Gluck^s  compositions. 
To  loB  list  mnst  be  added  the  magnificent  edition 
of  Mile.  Pelletan,  evidently  the  work  of  an 
ardent  admirer ;  of  which  the  full  scores  of  the 
two  'Iphig^es,'  with  a  portrait,  and  pre&ce  in 
three  lan^iagee,  are  all  that  have  appeared  at 
present.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
physipgpiomy  of  this  diplomatic  composer,  im- 
petuous artist,  and  amusingly  vain  man,  there 
are  the  engravings  of  Miger^  and  Sichllng  from 
the  poortrait  painted  by  Duplessis  in  1775,  Saint 
Aubin*s  engraving  from  Houdon*s  celebrated 
bust,  and  PUlippeaux*s  from  the  picture  painted 
by  Houdeville.  There  is  a  fuU-length  statue  of 
Gluck  by  Cavelier  at  the  new  Opwa  House  in 
Paris.  Under  Miger*s  portrait  are  the  words  of 
Pythagoras,  'He  preferred  the  Muses  to  the 
Surens/  words  applied  to  him  by  Wieland,  and, 
as  Budi,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  many  bitter 
remarks  of  earlier  German  critics. 

Before  summing  up  our  opinion  of  Gluck*s 
works  as  a  whole,  we  nave  only  to  remark  ihat, 
according  to  F^tis,  he  foiled  In  symphony  proper, 
and  was  by  no  means  distinguished  as  a  o6m- 
poser  of  sacred  musia  He  wrote  inde^  but 
little  for  the  church ;  the  psalm  '  Domine,  Domi- 
nus  noster*  for  choir  and  orchestra,  a  '  De  pro- 
fundis'  for  the  same  (engraved),  and  a  part  of 
the  cantata '  Le  Jugement  dernier/  completed  by 
Salieri,  being  all  his  known  works  in  this  style. 

Gluck*8  fame  therefore  rests  entirely  on  his 
dramatic  compositions.  Padre  Martini  said  that 
he  combined  in  the  musical  drama  'all  the  finest 
qualities  of  Italian,  and  many  of  those  of  French 
music,  with  the  great  beauties  of  the  Greiman 
orchestra' — in  other  words,  he  created  cos- 
mopolitan music.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
introducing  a  correct  style  of  declamation,  and 
banishing  false  and  useless  ornaments  from  the 
stage ;  and  yet  if  he  had  merely  carried  to  per- 
fection the  work  begun  by  LuUy  and  Bameau ; 
if  his  efforts  had  b^  limited  to  removing  the 
harpsichord  from  the  orchestra,  introducing  the 
haip  and  trombones,  employing  the  clarinets, 
scoring  with  skill  and  effect,  giving  more  im- 
portance and  interest  to  the  overture,  and  em- 
ploying with  such  magic  effect  the  artifice  of 
momentary  pauses  to  vary  or  emphasise  speech 
in  music, — ^u  he  had  done  no  more  than  this  he 
would  have  earned  our  gratitude,  but  he  would 
not  in  that  case  have  been  one  of  the  monarchs 
of  art.    What  then  did  he  aooomplidi  that  was 

>  An  etflldiic  of  this  I17  Le  B«t  rormt  tlM  frontltpleoe  to  Put  IV  of 
UJvto's  •flmlimbto  'BlbUotMqoe  musloale  da  Th4»tro  d«  I'Optos' 
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Bo  extraordinary  t  He  grasped  the  idea  that  tlie 
mission  of  music  was  not  merely  to  afford  grati- 
ficatiott  to  the  senses,  and  he  proved  that  the 
expression  of  moral  qualities  is  within  her  reach. 
He  disdained  all  suw  tricks  of  the  trade  as  do 
not  appeal  to  the  heart, — in  foct  he  'prefeRed 
the  Muses  to  the  Sirens.'  He  aimed  at  depicting 
historic  or  legendary  characters  and  antique  social 
hfe,  and  in  this  work  of  genius  he  put  into  the 
mouth  of  each  of  his  heroes  accents  suited  to 
their  sentiments,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  He  made  use  of  the  or- 
chestra to  add  to  the  force  of  a  dramatic  sitoa- 
tion,  or  (in  one  noble  instance)  to  cootnMt 
external  repose  with  the  internal  agitation  of  a 
remorseful  conscience.  In  a  word,  aU  his  French 
operas  show  him  to  have  been  a  noble  musidan, 
a  true  poet,  and  a  deep  thinker. 

like  Conieille  he  1ms  endowed  France  with  a 
series  of  sublime  tragedies ;  and  if  the  anther  of 
'Le  CSd,'  'Les  Horaces,'  'CSnna,'  'Polyencte,' 
and  'Pomp^'  may  be  iusU^  reproached  with 
too  great  a  preference  for  Lucan  and  Seneca, 
there  is  periu^  also  cause  for  regret  thai  Gluck 
was  too  much  influenced  by  the  dedamatoiy 
school  then  prevalent  in  France.  But,  like  the 
father  of  French  tragedy,  how  nobly  has  be 
redeemed  an  occasional  inflation  or  monotony,  a 
few  awkward  phrases,  or  trifling  inaccuracies  of 
stylet  There  is  another  point  of  resemblance 
between  these  two  mm,  whose  manly  genius 
was  reflective  rather  than  spontaneous ;  aD  their 
works  have  in  common  the  dement  of  grandeur, 
but  they  differ  from  one  another  in  plqrsiognomy, 
form,  and  character.  The  influence  of  such  Art 
as  theirs  is  anything  but  enervating ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  Novates  and  strengthens  the  mind,  and 
is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprices 
of  fsshion  or  the  attacks  of  time.  LG.C] 

GLYN  &  PABKEB  wese  organ  bnildetB  at 
Salford,  near  Manchester.  Their  instnunenti 
date  from  1730  to  1749.  Amongst  them  is  the 
organ  at  Poynton,  Lancashire,  which  so  pleated 
Handel  that  he  ordered  Parker  to  bnild  one  for 
the  Foundling  Hospital  (i 749).  [V.deP.] 

GODDABD,  Ababbll  A,  the  most  distingidabed 
of  English  pianoforte-players,  of  an  old  SiJisboiy 
family,  was  bom  at  S.  Servans,  St.  Male,  Jan.  la, 
1838,  at  the  age  of  six  was  placed  under  Ealk- 
brenner  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  a  tew 
lessons  from  Mrs.  Anderson  and  frvmi  Thalbefg 
in  England.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  at  the  Grand  National  Concerts  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  of  which  Balfe  was  oonductar. 
on  Oct.  33, 1850,  where  her  style  and  mechantna 
at  once  made  a  great  impression.  On  ThallMig'i 
recommendation,  she  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  led  her  to  the  study 
of  those  great  compositions,  many  of  whidi  ibe 
played  in  England  for  the  first  time.  On  A|*il 
14, 1853,  she  made  her  dibut,  and  at  once  fixed 
her  position  as  a  classical  player,  at  the  coooflri 
oftheQuartetAssociation,inBeethoven*8immaiM 
solo  sonata  in  Bb,  op.  106,  a  work  which  till  thst 
moment  had  probably  not  been  perfoimed  ia 
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paUlc  in  England,  bat  which  she  i^yed  without 
book.  The  winter  of  1854  and  the  whole  of  55 
were  passed  by  Miss  Goddard  in  Grennany  and 
Italy.  She  carried  her  classical  repertoire  with 
her;  played  in^o^ia  at  the  Gewandhans  Concert 
Oct.  1855 ;  and  was  received  vHth  enthusiasm  by 
some  of  Uie  best  critics  of  Germany.  Returning 
to  this  oountiy,  she  made  her  first  i^pearance  at 
the  Philharmonic  on  June  9,  1856,  in  Stemdale 
Bennett's  Concerto  in  C  nSnor  (then  in  MS.); 
at  the  Ciystal  Palace  (in  Moscheles*  Concerto  in 
£)  on  March  13,  58,  and  at  the  Monday  Popular 
C<moert4i  on  Mardi  9,  59. 

In  1857  and  58  Miss  Goddard  played  in 
London  all  the  hut  sonatas  of  Beethoven  (from 
op.  loi  to  III) — at  that  time  almost  absolute 
novelties  to  most  of  her  hearers — as  well  as 
many  other  masterpieces  by  Clementi,  Dussek, 
Mozart^  Mendelssohn,  and  other  masters,  either 
solo  or  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  instru^ 
ments,  in  addition  to  the  usual  classical  Con- 
certos, THos,  Sonatas,  etc^  In  i860  she  married 
Mr.  Davison,  who,  as  already  stated,  was  her  real 
master  and  the  former  of  her  taste.  In  1873 
Madame  Goddard  left  this  country  for  a  length- 
ened tour  through  America,  Australia,  and  Indi2^ 
returning  in  the  autumn  of  76,  and  making  her 
first  reappearance  in  two  recitals  at  St,  James's 
Hall  on  Oct.  12  and  19.  [G.] 

GODFREY.  A  fisunily  of  English  military 
band-masters.  Chablbs  Godfbst,  the  founder, 
was  bom  in  1790  at  Kingston,  Surrey;  in 
181 3  joined  the  Coldstreams  as  a  bassoon-player, 
and  soon  became  band-master,  a  post  which 
he  filled  with  honour  till  his  death,  Dec.  12, 
1863,  at  his  house  in  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, after  50  years*  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Musician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  in 
1831,  and  was  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  The  first 
journal  of  military  music  published  in  this 
country,  under  the  name  of  '  Jullien's  Journal,' 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Godfrey.  His  three  sons 
were  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Davhl,  the  eldest,  was  bom  in  1831,  and  has 
been  band-master  <^  the  Grenadier  Guards  since 
1856.  In  1872  he  took  his  band  to  the  United 
States — the  first  visit  of  an  English  military 
band  since  the  Independence.  He  is  well  known 
hec«  and  abroad  by  his  waltzes  for  military 
band~* Guards,*  'Mabel,'  'Hilda,'  etc. 

The  second,  Adolfhus  Fbidebiok,  bom  in 
1 837,  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  Coldstreams,  and 
is  still  band-master  of  that  regiment.  Chablbs, 
the  third,  bom  in  1839,  joined  the  Soots  Fusiliers 
as  band-master  in  1859  and  left  that  regiment 
in  z868  for  a  nmilar  position  in  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards^  which  he  now  fills  (1878).  [G.] 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.  The  so-caUed 
'  National  Anthem'  of  England,  a  tune  in  two 
sections,  the  first  of  6  bar^  the  second  of  8. 
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gTMtoos  Qneeo.  God  mv«  the      Qumo!        Bend  Imt    tIo  . 


0    -    fer  Of.       God    nra   Uw        Queoo. 
O  Lord  our  God,  arise, 
Scatter  our  enemies, 

And  make  fhem  fitU. 
Oonfoond  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 
On  Thee  our  hopes  wa  fix, 

Ood  save  ns  all. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  her  he  plrased  to  poor. 

Long  may  she  reign. 
MaT  she  defend  oar  laws. 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing -with  heart  and  yoioe, 

Ood  save  the  Queen. 

Its  first  public  performance  is  stated  to  have 
been  at  a  dinner  in  1740  to  celebrate  the  taking 
of  Portobello  bv  Admiral  Vernon  (Nov.  20, 1 739),. 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  sung  bj  Henry- 
Carey  as  his  own  composition,  both  words  and 
music.  The  nearest  known  copy  to  that  date  is' 
that  in  the  'Harmonia  Anglicana'  of  1742  or  49, 
as  follows '.  It  is  marked 'for  two  voices,*  but 
we  give  the  melody  only. 


God  acre      the  Klnc 

O  Lord  our  Ood,  arise, 

Scatter  his  enemies. 
And  make  them  tuXL. 

Confound  their  politicks. 

Prustrate  their  knavish  triokB, 

On  him  oar  hopes  are  flx*d, 
O  save  OS  alL 
This  is  the  nearest  we  can  arrive  at  to  thai 
original  form  of  the  air  and  words,  and  both  will 
be  found  somewhat  different  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  &ct  that  Henry 
Oarey  was  the  author  of  both  is  testified  to 
by  J.  Christopher  Smith,  Handel's  amanuensis, 
and  by  Dr.  Harington ;  but  for  the  evidence  the 
reader  must  be  refenned  to  Mr.  Chappell*s  full 
statement  in  his  'Popular  Music,*  pp.  694,  5, 
and  to  Chrysander's  '  JahrbtLcher  *  (i.  287-407). 
In  1745  it  became  publicly  known  by  beinff 
sung  at  the  theatres  as  'a  loyal  song  or  anthem 
during  the  Scottish  Bebellion.  The  Pretender 
was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  Sept.  16,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  'God  save  the  King*  was  at 
Druiy  Lane,  Sept.  28.  For  a  month  or  so  it 
was  much  sung  at   both  Covent  Graiylen  and 
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Drory  Lane;  Barney  liannonised  it  for  the 
former,  and  Ame  for  the  latter.  Both  wordi  and 
music  were  printed,  the  latter  in  their  preeent 
fcnrm,  in  the  Gentleinan'B  Magazine,  Oct.  1745. 

How  far  God  save  the  King  was  compiled 
firom  older  ain  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Several  exist  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
modem  tune. 

1.  An  *  Ayre,'  without  farther  title,  at  p.  98 
of  a  MS.  book  attributed  to  <Dr.  Jan  Bull'^and 
dated  161 9.  The  MS.,  formerly  in  possession  of 
Pmusoh  and  of  Kitchener,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mis.  Clark,  who  refuses  to  allow  it  to  be  seen, 
but  the  following  is  copied  £rom  a  tonscript  of 
Sir  G.  Smart's^:— 


This  is  in  2  strains  of  6  and  8  bars,  and  besides 
its  general  likeness  it  has  both  the  riiythm  and 
the  melody  of  the  modem  air  in  the  first  four 
bars  of  the  second  strain ;  but  the  minor  mode 
makes  an  essential  difference  in  the  effect. 

A  piece  entitled  'God  save  the  King'  occurs 
in  the  same  MS^  p.  66,  but  this  is  founded  on 
the  phrase 

uO — , — ^. 


and  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  national 
melody. 

3.  A  Scotch  carol,  *  Remember,  O  thou  man,* 
in  Bavenscroft*s  'Melismata,'  161 1. 


how  thoa  art    dMd    sad  lone. 


This  is  the  air  on  the  ground  of  which  *God 
save  the  King*  is  sometimes  claimed  for  Scotland. 
It  is  in  a  strains  of  8  bars  each,  and  has  the 
rhythm  and  melody  of  the  modem  tune  in  the 
firstand  third  bars  of  the  second  strain.  But  it 
is  in  minor. 

3.  A  ballad.  'Franklin  is  fled  away*  (first 
printed  in  1669). 

*  PrtDtod  by  Mr.  Ownmlini  (Mat.  TIhim,  MajldTB).  Tht  tfutfjM 
*^m  rl-rn  Mm  itmlttTirt  fmm  thr  rlimttnrn  ■■  ¥r  riitnmlnn  wrmlw. 
wlih  gTCftt  protebllitr.  tbM  tbej  if«r«  added  After  BaU's  tbM. 


r  r  r\r-'ri\^  ^  J|j.  j^j  I 


FrankUn.  my  hoarf  « dttUght.  rtnea  lait 


m   th«   world  good  night.  O    booa,     O 

4.  A  piece  in  '  A  choice  Collection  of  . 
for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet,  conqtosed 
late  Mr.  Heniy  Puroell,'  1696. 


by  the 


Here  the  similarity  is  confined  to  the  reeuning 
rhythm  in  the  first  and  third  bars  of  each  secticm. 

Thus  the  rhythm  and  phrases  of  God  save  the 
King,  and  even  the  unequal  length  of  the  two 
strains  (its  most  essential  peculiarity),  had  all 
existed  before.  So  also  did  some  of  the  phrases 
of  the  words.  '  God  save  the  king'  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  (Coverdale,  1535),  «nd  as  the 
phrase  is  in  no  sense  a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
words,  which  literallv  are  'Let  the  king  live,* 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  phrase  must  have 
been  employed  in  the  translation  as  one  familiar 
to  English  readers.  Mr.Eroude  has  also  quoted  a 
watchword  of  the  navy  as  eariy  as  1 545 — '  God  save 
the  king,'  with  the  countersign  *  Long  to  reigii 
over  us*  (Hist.  chap.  2a).  *God  save  Kins 
James*  Is  the  refrain  of  a  ballad  of  1606 ;  and 
God  save  Gharies  the  king.  Our  royal  Rov,.  Grant 
him  long  t(r  reign.  In  peace  and  joy,'  is  the  ooen- 
ing  of  another  ballad  dating  probably  from  1645. 

Both  words  and  tune  have  been  consideraU^ 
antedated.  They  have  been  called  'The  veiy 
words  and  music  of  an  old  anthem  that  was  su^g 
at  St.  Jameses  Chapel  for  King  James  the 
Second*  (Victor's  letter,  Oct.  1745).  Dr.  Arae 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  a  received 
opinion  that  it  was  written  for  the  Catholic 
Chi^  of  James  IL  This  is  the  date  given  it 
by  Bum^in  Bees*s  Cydopeedia  (ChappeU,  694X 
and  Dr.  iBenjamin  Cooke  had  heard  it  sung  to 
the  words  'Great  James  our  King.'  But  Dr. 
Cooke  was  not  bom  till  1734,  '^^  ^  'James' 
must  have  been  (James  m.)  the  Pretender.  And 
as  to  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  James  II,  to  hare 
been  sung  there  it  must  surely  have  been  in 
Latin,  of  which  certainly  no  traces  are  found. 

Lull/s  (1633-87)  daim  to  the  'God  save^'som^ 
^mes  put  forward,  rests  on  the  'Souvenirs  de  la 
Marquise  de  Cr^ui,*  which  Is  now  known  to  be 
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a  mere  modem  fiction.  The  tune  however  quicUj 
croflsed  the  Channel.  It  is  found  in  'La  Lire 
Ma^onne . . .  deVIgnoIleB  et  da  Boia ...  a  la  Haye* 
ae  earlj  as  1 766,  aod  it  is  worth  noting  that  ^  the 
first  bar  has  there  taken  its  present  form,  and 
that  the  dose  is  as  follows : — 


It  was  employed  as  the  Danish  National  Air,  to 
words  which  afterwards  became  'Heil  dir  im 
Siegerkranz!*  (Flensburger  Wochenblatt,  Jan. 
27,  1790.)  As  a  Berlin  'Yolkslied'  the  words 
first  appeared  in  the  'Spenersche  Zeittmg/  Deo. 
17*  I79S»  '^^  ^^^^  words  and  mnsio  have  since 
become  tiie  Pmssian  and  German  National  Air. 
Jfx,  Chi^pell  has  quoted  more  than  one  addi- 
tional ocoasicmal  stanza  as  well  as  parody  of 
'God  save  tiie  King.'  But  perhaps  none  are  so 
curious  as  the  extra  stanza  which  is  said  to  have 
been  sune  at  Calais  at  the  banquet  given  in 
honour  ^the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when,  as  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  he  took  Louis  XYUL 
acron  the  Channel : — 

God  nve  noble  Oluenoe, 

Who  brings  her  king  to  VnaeB, 
Qod  nve  Olarenoel 

He  midntalxkt  thegloij 

OftheBritidinftTy, 

O  Ood  make  him  hmpprl 
Gfod  nve  Olsrenoel 
The  tune  was  a  great  fitvourite  with  Weber. 
He  has  introduced  it  into  his  Cantata  'Kampf 
und  Sieg'  (No.  9)  and  his  '  Jubel  Overture,'  and 
has  twioe  haimonifled  it  for  4  voices — in  D  and 
Bb  (both  MS.— Jahns,  Nos.  247.  171).  With 
Beethoven  it  was  at  least  equally  a  &vourite.  He 
wrote  7  variations  cm  it  for  Piano  (in  C;  1804), 
and  has  introduced  it  into  his  Battle  S^phony ; 
and  )^  propos  to  the  latter  the  foUowmg  words 
are  fomid  in  his  journal :  '  I  must  shew  the 
English  a  little  what  a  blessing  they  have  in 
God  save  the  King*  (Nohl,  'Beethoven-Feier/ 
p.  55%  Our  own  Attwood  harmonised  it  in 
his  anthem  'I  was  glad*  for  the  coronation  of 
George  IV,  as  he  did  'Rule  Britannia*  for  the 
ooronation  of  William  IV. 

Since  these  pages  were  in  print  Mr.  Oummings 
has  published  an  investigation  of  the  subject  in 
the  Musical  rnmes  (March  to  August,  1878) 
more  complete  than  any  preceding  it.  I  have 
only  been  able  to  avau  myself  ^  his  copy  of 
BaU*s  Ayre^  and  must  refer  my  readers  to  the 
Musical  Times  for  the  rest.  [G.] 

GOETZ,  HBBMAmr,  bom  at  K5nigsberg,  Dec. 
17,  1840^  died  at  Hottingen,  Zflrioh,  Dec.  3, 
1876,  a  composer  of  some  performance  and 
greater  promise.  Though  evidencing  great 
mosiiaal  ability  at  an  early  age,  he  did  not 
reo^ve  any  regular  instruction  till  he  was  17. 
After  passing  some  time  at  the  Univenity  of 
Kdnigsberg,  he  at  length  decided  on  a  musical 
dkreer,  and  placed  himself  at  the  Bcho<d  of  Stein 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Billow  in 
playing  taid  Ulrioh  in  composition.  In  63  he 
suooeeoed  Kirrthner  as  organist  at  WinterUiur, 

1  If  ttwtoMteftUk*  lathe  MIMA  SMa'nVtdlliou.  8MTk|ip«rt 
to  Mas.  WodMObtott,  Aug.  81. 1877. 
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supporting  himself  also  by  teaching,  and  em- 
bracing any  musical  work  that  fell  m  his  way. 
Meantime  he  was  enffaged  in  the  composition 
of  an  opera  adapted  by  J.  Y.  Widmann  firam 
The  Taming  of  the  fflurew,  and  entitled  'Der 
Widerspanstigen  Zahmung.*  It  was,  lifter  mudi 
delay  and  many  disappointments  (not  unnatural 
with  the  first  work  of  an  unknown  composer), 
produced  at  Mannheim  Oct.  11,  1874.  Its 
success,  however,  was  great  and  rapid ;  it  was 
plaved  at  Vienna  (Feb,  75),  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
and  a  dozen  other  towns  in  (j^ermany,  and  has 
recently  (1 878)  been  published  in  English  (Auge- 
ner.  For  a  full  analysis  of  the  work  see  the 
M.  Mus.  Record  for  1 878).  It  was  followed  by  a 
Symphony  in  F,  also  successful,  and  by  a  second 
opera,  *Francesca  di  Rimini'  (Mannheim,  Sept. 
30, 1 8  7 7).  This,  however,  was  not  finished  when 
its  author,  long  a  prey  to  ill  health,  died,  as  al- 
ready stated.  The  first  two  acts  were  finished, 
and  the  third  fully  sketched ;  it  has  been  com- 

eeted,  in  com^isjioe  with  Ck>et8*s  last  request, 
r  his  fHend  Franok,  and  produced  at  Mann- 
heim, Sept.  30,  1877.  Besides  the  above  works 
Goets  has  published  a  P.  F.  trio,  a  quartet,  and 
various  Pianoforte  pieces.  [G.] 

(K)LDBERG,  Johakn  OKyrrLOB*,  the  dates 
and  places  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known, was  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  players  on  davier 
and  organ  of  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 
He  was  brought  to  Bach  from  Konigsberg  b^ 
Count  Kaiserling,  the  Russian  ambMsador,  of 
whose  establishment  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
member.  Bach  held  him  up  as  his  cleverest  and 
most  industrious  pupil,  and  with  reason,  for  to 
immense  executive  power  he  joined  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  improvisation,  and  of  plajring 
the  most  difficult  music  at  si^^t.  His  works  (as 
named  by  GM>er)  are  not  important,  and  remain 
in  MS. : — a  Motet  and  a  Psalm  for  voices  and 
orchestra ;  Preludes  and  Fugues ;  24  Polonaises 
with  Variations ;  a  Concertos ;  a  Scmata,  and  a 
few  Trios  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Bass  all  ex« 
hibiting  a  certain  melancholy,  and  strong  indi- 
viduality. During  the  Seven  Years  War  (1756* 
63)  he  was  'Kammer-musikus*  to  Count  BrtthL 
Bach*s  Thirty  Variations  were  written  fiv  Odd- 
berg  at  the  request  of  Count  Kaiserling  (in 
exchange  for  a  golden  goblet  and  100  louis  d*or), 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  play  them  nightly  to 
the  Count  to  lull  him  to  sleep.  They  are  some- 
times known  as  the  Goldberg  Variations.       [G.] 

GK)LDMARK,  Kabl,  bom  Biay  18,  183a,  at 
Keszthely  on  the  Flatten  See,  Hungary,  of 
Hebrew  parents.  Was  a  pupil  of  Jansa,  the 
violinist,  at  Vienna,  and  m  47  entered  the 
Violin  and  Harmony  classes  of  the  Conservato- 
rium  there.  His  studies  however  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolution  of  48,  and  he  probably 
owes  lucre  to  his  own  perseverance  than  to  the 
schools.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  chiefly  in 
Vienna,  excepting  a  short  residence  at  Peeth. 
Hellmesberger  acted  as  a  good  Mend,  and  gave 
>  Hiert  Mem*  to  be  tome  uwertaMr  wbtttMr  tbew  miDM  an  eo«" 
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him  opportunitieB  of  hearing  his  chamber  mnsio 
performed,  and  he  produced  orcheetral  and  choral 
works  at  variouB  oonoerte  on  his  own  account. 
His  overture  Sacuntah^  his  grand  opera  Die 
Konigin  yon  Saba,  produced  at  Vienna  March 
I  Of  iS75>  >^<i  ^o^  recently  his  KHsalled  sym- 
phony 'I)ie  landliche  Hocfazeit'  (the  country 
wedcung),  haye  been  much  played,  and  haye  giyen 
Groldmark  a  more  or  lees  European  reputation. 

He  has  published  seyeral  overtures  and  a 
Scherzo  for  Orchestra,  a  quintet  and  a  quartet 
for  Strings,  Pianoforte  pieces,  and  various  Songs. 
The  'Country  Wedding*  was  played  by  Charles 
Halle  at  layerpool  Nov.  27,  1877,  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  March  a,  1878*  [G.] 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  Otto,  pianist,  composer, 
and  conductor,  bom  Aug.  ai,  iSap,  at  Hamburg, 
where  his  &ther  and  grand&ther  resided  as  mer- 
chants; studied  the  piano  and  harmony  under 
Jacob  Sohmitt  and  r,  W.  Grand.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium, 
where  amongst  his  fellow  students  were  Joachim 
and  von  Billow.  From  1843  to  46  he  studied  the 
piano  and  composition  as  a  pupil  in  Mendels- 
sohn's dass.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  with 
the  view  of  continuing  his  studies  under  Chopin, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made,  and  was  present 
at  the  last  concert  given  by  him  in  the  Salle 
PleyeL  He  came  to  England  in  1848,  and 
in  the  following  year  played  at  the  Musical 
Union,  and  at  a  concert  of  Mile.  lind's  at  H.  M. 
Theatre.  In  185 1  he  went  to  America,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Benedict  as  conductor  of  a  series  of 
concerts  g^ven  by  MUe.  Und.  He  married  that 
lady  at  Boston,  U.SA..  on  Feb.  5,  1853.  From 
5  a  to  November  55  he  and  his  wife  resided  at 
Dresden,  and  since  58  have  lived  in  or  near 
London.  He  conducted  the  Festivals  held  at 
Diisseldorf  and  Hamburg  in  1863  and  66,  and  in 
63  was  appointed  Yice-Principfid  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  then  prended  over  by  Sir 
Stemdale  Bennett,  with  whom  he  edited  'The 
Chorale  Book  for  England,*  a  collection  of 
Chorales  set  to  translations  of  Overman  hymns 
by  Miss  C.  Winkworth  (Longmans,  1863).  He 
composed  tiie  Oratorio  '  Ruth '  for  the  Hereford 
Festival  of  1867,  and  it  was  subsequently  per- 
formed in  London,  Dosseldort  and  Hamburg. 
He  wrote  additional  accompaniments  for  Han- 
del's 'Allegro*  and  'Penseroso,*  as  well  as  for 
the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,*  and  introduced 
these  woriu  for  the  first  time  in  their  entirety  to 
English  and  Overman  audiences  since  Handel's 
death.  In  1875  the  Bach  Choir,  an  association 
of  amateurs,  was  fonned  under  his  direction.  At 
its  first  concert  on  April  a6,  76,  Bach*s  Mass  in 
B  minor,  with  additicmal  accompaniments  by  Mr. 
Goldschmidt,  was  perfonned  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  The  marked  success  of  that  perform- 
ance, and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  Choir, 
are  due  in  a  laige  measure  to  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  the  conductor.  Besides  his  Oratorio 
Mr.  Gk>ldBchmidt  has  published  a  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo ;  a  ditto  Trio ;  Pianoforte  Studies ;  Songs, 
and  Part-songs.  In  1861  he  was  elected  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  64 
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a  Member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  in  76  the  King  of  Sweden  oon&tred 
on  him  the  Royal  Older  of  Wasa.  [A.  D.C.] 

GOLDWIN,  John,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  William 
Child.  On  April  la,  1697,  he  was  appointed 
successor  to  his  master  as  organist  of  St.G«orge*B 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1703  he  became  also  master 
of  the  choristers.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1719.  His 
Service  in  F  is  printed  in  Arnold's  Cathedral 
Music,  and  Boyce  and  Page  also  printed  some 
ci  his  anthems ;  others  remain  in  MS.  in  Tud- 
way  and  at  Ely  Cathedral,  where  he  is  entered 
as  (jtdding.  'I  have  set  Qod — Crddwin'  is  a 
very  favourite  little  anthem  at  cathedrals, 
melodious  and  agreeable.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GOLTERMAKN,  GiOBO  Eduabd,  a  player 
and  composer  on  the  cello  of  some  eminence, 
whose  name  is  occasionally  seen  in  concert  pro- 
grammes, bom  in  Hanover  1835,  and  educated 
there  and  in  Munich.  He  has  held  poets  in 
Wfirzbuig  and  in  Frankfort,  where  he  Is  now 
residing,  and  where  on  Biay  i,  1878,  he  o^e- 
brated  his  a5th  anniversary  as  conductor.  Hia 
concerto  and  other  contributions  to  the  repertoire 
of  the  cello  are  of  value,  since  though  not  of  great 
<»iginality  they  are  thoroughly  well  written  for 
the  instrument,  pleasing,  and  effective.  Another 
Gdtermann — ^Louu,  bom  also  in  1835,  but  in 
Hamburg,  and  apparently  no  rdation  to  the 
former — was  for  some  time  P^fessor  of  the  Cello 
at  Prague  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  court 
band  at  Stuttgart.  [G.] 

GOMBERT,  KiooLAS,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  prolific  composers  of  the  i6th  century, 
was  bom  at  Bruges,  as  we  learn  from  the  title- 
page  ci  his  motets,  and  was  attached  to  the 
service  of  Charles  V,  though  in  what  exact  ca- 
pacity is  not  known.  That  Josquin  was  Ids  master 
18  testified  by  Hermann  Finck  in  his  'Ptaotica 
Musica,*  and  M.  F^tis  has  given  us  the  quotatioQ 
from  the  copy  of  this  rare  work  in  his  posseesioo. 
*  Nostro  vere  tempore*  (the  book  was  pubHahed 
in  1^56)  'novi  sunt  inventores,  in  quibos  est 
Nicolaus  Gkmibert,  Jusquini  piaa  memoria  disci- 
pulus,  qui  omnibus  musids  ostendit  viam,  imo 
semitam  ad  quserendas  fugM  ac  subtiHtatem,  ao 
est  author  musices  plane  £yers8B  a  superiorL  la 
enim  vitat  pausas,*  et  illius  compositio  est  plena 
cum  concordantiarum  tum  fiifiarum.*  Gombert 
set  to  music  a  poem  by  Avidius  on  the  death 
of  Josquin,  which  was  also  set  hj  BenedictiiL 
Bumey  g^vee  us  the  music  of  this,  but  'after 
performing  the  tedious  task  of  scoring  the 
setting  by  Gkmibert,  found  its  chief  merit  to 
ocnsist  in  imitations  of  his  master.'  A  great 
merit  nevertheless,  fer  Gombert,  a  men  lad 
when  Josquin  died,  persevered  in  his  imitatioos 
so  successfully  that  he  not  only  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  his  master's  greatest  pupil,  but 
was  able  in  due  time,  and  when  his  own  geoias 
became  mature,  to  engrave  his  name  on  a  sepaiite 
link  in  the  chain  ol  musical  history.  In  tbe 
hands  of  his  pvedecesson,  in  Joaquin's  eipedally* 

1  The  tntMdoetloii  of  frequent  pram  bid  bMonw  vety  e 
nnnlo.  rhillp  BmItoo  li  o«m 
foUy  *  CBamw.  ToL  IL  p.  089. 
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oontrftptmtal  ■kill  had  already  become  sabser- 
vient  to  the  beauty  of  the  music.  A  further  im- 
provement was  making  itself  visible  in  the  art. 
CcnnpoBers  began  more  and  more  to  vary  the  cha- 
xacter  of  their  music  according  to  the  subject  of 
the  words.  No  one  worked  wiUi  this  end  more  in 
view  than  Gombert,  and  nothing  helped  him  so 
much  as  the  incneasinff  love  for  secular  chamber 
music.  Musicians  of  nis  time,  far  from  looking 
down  upon  secular  music,  were  beginning  to  make 
it  one  of  their  great  specialities.  It  gave  them 
full  scope  for  &eir  fimcy,  they  were  hampered 
by  no  prescribed  forms,  they  had  no  prejudices 
to  overcome.  It  gave  them  free  access  and  wel- 
come into  half  the  educated  homes  in  Europe. 
Gombert  seems  to  deb'ght  in  it.  He  chooses 
the  prettiest  pastoral  subjects,  and  sets  them  to 
descriptive  music,  and  while  the  birds  are  dis- 
coursing the  pleasures  of  Spring  in  notes  imitating 
their  natural  language,  while  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  ems  of  love  and  the  wolf  meantime 
attacks  their  flock,  or  while  all  the  stirring 
incid^its  of  the  'chasse  k  courre*  are  vividly 
depicted  to  us,  there  is  no  extravagance,  only  the 
simple  happy  treatment  which  our  own  Haydn 
or  Mozart  would  have  employed  when  in  such 
»  mood.  Gombert*s  love  for  nature  is  apparent 
in  the  veiy  titles  of  his  songs — 'En  ce  mois 
delicieux*;  'Joyeux  veiger*;  'Le  chant  dee 
otseaox';  'L'^ti^  chaud  bouilloit';  'Je  m*en 
vois  an  vert  bois,'  etc.  His  power  of  description 
he  carries  into  all  the  higher  forms  of  his  art, 
and  his  motets  and  psalms  were  not,  in  their  time, 
surpassed  for  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
noble  music  Uends  itself  with  the  ideas  the 
words  convey.  Gombert  has  had  one  piece  of 
good  fortune  in  the  last  three  centuries,  of  which 
tew  of  his  contemporaries  can  boast.  One  of  his 
motets,  the  '  Pater  Noster,'  has  been  performed. 
M.  "FitM  teUs  us  of  the  profound  impression  it 
created  on  the  Paris  audience  at  one  of  his 
historical  concerts. — ^Eitner*s  Bibliographic  der 
Musik-Sammelwerke  (Berlin,  1877)  mentions 
neariy  250  of  Gombert's  compositions,  printed  in 
upwards  of  90  different  collections  between  1529 
and  1573-  A  single  motet,  'In  nomine  Jesu,' 
printed  26  years  before  any  of  these  under  the 
name  Gampert  in  the  Motetti  B  (Venice,  Pe- 
trucoi,  1503)  must  surely  be  the  work  of  another 
composer.  [J.B.S.B.] 

GOMEZ,  A.  Cablos,  a  Portuguese  by  parent- 
age and  a  Brazilian  by  birth,  was  bom  at  Com- 
pinos  July  11,  1839,  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
jgniperor,  and  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  Gonservatorio  of  Milan.  His  d^ut  as  a 
composer  was  made  at  the  Teatro  Fossati  in 
Jan.  67  in  a  little  piece  called  'Se  sa  minga,' 
-which  had  a  remarkable  success.  His  next  was 
'  H  Guarany,'  produced  at  La  Scala  March  19, 
1870,  and  diortly  after  brought  out  at  Genoa, 
J^lorenoe,  and  Borne.  In  ihlB  country  it  was 
first  performed  on  July  13,  1872,  at  Covent 
Garden.  This  was  followed  by  *  Foeca*  at  the 
ScaJa,  which  was  tmsucceesful;  and  that  by 
'Salvator  Rosa*  (Genoa,  Feb.  21,  74),  again 
ansaccessfuL    Besides  these  operas  S^or  Gomez 
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composed' an  ode  entitled  'II  Saluto  del  Brasile,' 
which  was  performed  in  the  Exhibition  Building 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Gromez's  music  is  fuU 
of  spirit  and  picturesque  effect,  and  is  therefore 
popular,  but  it  is  wanting  in  originality,  and  too 
obviously  indebted  to  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer. 
The  best  parts  of  II  Guarany — a  Brazilian  story — 
are  said  to  have  been  tiioee  which  are  concerned 
with  native  subjects.  [G.] 

GONG.  (Fr.STamtom,  from  the  Indian  name.) 
This  is  a  Chinese  instrument,  made  of  bronze  (80 
copper  to  20  tin) ;  in  form,  a  thin  round  plate 
wiui  the  edges  turned  up,  like  a  shallow  sieve 
or  tambourine.  It  is  strudc  with  a  stick,  ending 
in  a  large  padded  leather  knob.  The  effect  pro- 
duced is  an  awful  crash  or  dang,  which  adds  con* 
siderably  to  the  horrors  of  a  melodramatic  scene. 
Meyerbeer  has  even  used  it  pianissimo  with  the 
orchestra^  in  'Robert  le  Biable'  (scene  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  nuns) ;  and  Cherubini  has  one 
stroke  of  it  in  his  Requiem  in  0  minor,  absolutely 
solo  (Dies  ir»,  bar  7).  If  a  long-continued  and 
loud  noise  is  desired,  it  should  first  be  struck  veiy 
gently,  and  the  force  of  the  stroke  gradually  in* 
creased  until  the  effect  becomes  almost  terrific. 

It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin,  that  they  become  malleable  by 
h&ng  heated  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water. 
Gongs  are  thus  treated  after  being  cast,  and  are 
then  hammered.  This  was  a  secret  in  Europe 
until  found  out  some  years  ago  by  M.  d^Arcet, 
an  eminent  French  chemist.  [Y.  de  P.] 

GKX>DBAN,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Canterbury 
about  1780.  His  mother  was  a  vocalist,  and  his 
father  combined  the  three  qualifications  of  violin* 
ist,  lay  vicar  of  the  cathedral,  and  host  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  tavern,  where  in  1 779  he  founded 
the  Canterbury  Catch  Club.  At  seven  years  old 
Goodban  becune  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral 
under  Samuel  Porter.  After  leaving  the  choir 
he  was  placed  in  a  solicitor*B  office,  but  on  his 
father's  death,  about  1798,  changed  the  legal 
profession  for  that  of  music.  In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lay  clerk  in  the  cathedral,  and  in  18 10, 
on  the  retirement  of  his  cousin,  Osmond  Saffirey, 
was  made  leader  and  director  of  the  Catch  Club. 
In  1 819  the  members  of  the  dub  presented  him 
with  a  silver  bowl  and  salver  as  a  token  of  esteem. 

Gk)odban  was  author  of  some  instruction  books 
for  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  <^  '  The  Rudi- 
ments of  Music,*  published  about  1825,  a  work 
once  highly  popular.  He  was  also  the  inventor 
of  a  '  MusicEd  Game'  for  imparting  elementary 
instruction,  and  of 'Musical  Cards  for  teaching 
the  theory  of  music.  He  died  in  his  79th  year. 
May  4,  1863,  leaving  three  sons,  all  members 
of  the  musical  profession,  viz.  Chablis,  Mus. 
Bac.  Oxon.  (now  retired  from  practice),  Hekbt 
William,  violoncdlist,  and  Thomas,  viola-player. 
His  nephew,  James  FkEDBBio,  is  a  violinist,  and 
organist  of  St.  John's,  Paddington.      [W.  H.  H.] 

GOODGROOME,  Johk,  bom  about  1630. 
was  a  chorister  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  II  in  1660  he  was 
appointed  aGentlemanof  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on 
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Koy.  a  8,  1664,  on  the  death  ofPuroeU's  &tlier, 
was  made  Munoian  in  Ordinary  to  the  King. 
He  compofled  several  songs,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared in  'The  Treasniy  of  Musick/  1669,  and 
died  June  a  7,  1704.  A  John  Goodgroome, 
probably  his  son,  was  <njnuiist  of  St.  Feter*Sy 
ComhilL  about  1735.  Theodore  Ooodgroome, 
the  singinff-master  of  Samtiel  Pepys  and  his  wife, 
was  probably  his  brother.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GOODSON^  RiCHABD,  Mua.Bac.,  on  July  19, 
1683,  suooeeded  Edward  Lowe  as  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  MuBio 
in  the  University.  Some  Odes  composed  by  him 
for  perfbrmanoe  at  the  Acts  at  Oxford  are  still 
extant.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1718.  His  son, 
BiOHARD,  Mus.  Bac,  was  the  first  orsanist  of 
Newbury,  to  which  post  he  was  appointea  August 
34,  1709.  He  graduated  Mus.  Bao.  March  i, 
1 716.  On  the  death  of  his  &ther  be  suooeeded 
bun  in  both  posts,  and  was  also  organist  of  New 
College.    He  died  Jan.  9, 1741.  [W.H.  H.] 

G0BDI6IANI,  Lnioi,  the  son  of  one  musician 
(Antonio)  and  the  younger  brother  of  another 
(Giovumi  Battista),  has  been  called  the  Italian 
Schubert.  He  was  bom  at  Modena  June  3T, 
1806.  His  musical  education  was  most  desul- 
toTT,  but  his  talent  was  great,  and  while  still 
in  his  teens  he  had  written  thi«e  Cantatas.  In 
1830  his  &ther  died,  and  he  was  forced  to 
make  a  living  by  writing  pianoforte  pieces  under 
such  German  noms  de  plume  as  Zeuner  and 
Von  Fiirstenberger.  His  start  in  life  was  due 
to  two  Bussian  princes,  Nicholas  Demidoff  and 
Joseph  Poniatowski,  ihe  latter  of  whom  not 
only  furnished  him  with  the  libretto  of  an  opera, 
'Filippo,'  but  himself  acted  in  it  with  his  wife 
and  brother  at  the  Standish  Theatre,  Florence, 
in  1840.  Between  the  years  1835  "^'^  ^849 
Grordigiani  composed  or  produced  nine  other 
operas,  all  at  different  theatres  in  Florence.  But 
it  is  by  his  'Canzonette*  and  'Canti  popular!* 
for  voice  and  piano  that  he  will  be  remembered — 
delicious  melodies,  of  a  sentimental,  usually 
mournful,  cast,  in  the  taste  or  on  the  actual 
melodies  of  old  Italian  national  tunes,  and  often 
set  to  words  of  his  own.  They  are  more  than 
300  in  number,  and  were  published  in  parts,  i 
usually  of  8  or  10  each,  with  characteristic  I 
titles — 'In  cima  al  monte';  'Le  Farfalle  di 
Firenze' ;  '  In  rival  al  Amo' ;  '  Mosaico  Etrusoo,' 
etc.  They  have  been  republished  everywhere  and 
in  all  languages.  He  also  published  a  collection 
of  Tuscan  airs  with  accompaniments  in  3  books. 
Gordigiani  was  odd  and  fantastic  in  manners  and  | 
disposition.    He  died  at  Florence  in  i860.     [G.]  I 

GOBDON,  John,  the  son  of  an  eminent  watch- 
maker of  the  same  names,  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  March  36,  1703.     He 
was  admitted  a  foundation   scholar   at  West-  j 
minster,  and  elected  thence  to  Cambridge,  where  1 
he  became  pensioner  of  Trinity  College  June  18, 
1730.    In  1 73 1  he  obtained  a  scholanhip  in  the  ' 
same  college.   He  left  Cambridge  June  i,  33,  and  ' 
returned  to  London  to  study  law,  in  view  of  which  , 
he  had  on  Nov.  9,  18,  entered  as  a  student  at  • 
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Gray's  Inn.  On  Jan.  16,  33,  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  in  Gresham  College,  which  place 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward 
Shippen.  On  Feb.  10,  35,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  continued  to  hold  his  pro- 
fessorship till  his  death,  Dec.  1 3, 1 739.  [W.H.H.] 

GOBDON,  W.,  a  Swiss  of  English  deeoent, 
bom  about  the  end  of  the  i8th  centuiy.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  music  as  an  amateur,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Drouet,  the  celebrated  flutist.  After 
the  fall  of  the  first  French  £nq)ire  he  obtained 
a  captain's  conmiission  in  one  of  the  regiments 
of  Swiss  Guards  in  Paris.  In  1836  he  began  his  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  flute.  The 
Swiss  Guards  being  disbanded  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  Grordon  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
his  &vourite  object.  In  1833  he  went  to  Munich, 
where  he  had  some  flutes  made  on  a  novel'plan. 
He  circulated  prospectuses  of  his  invention  in 
Germany,  Paris,  and  London.  He  came  to  Loo- 
don  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  large  demand  for 
his  instruments,  but  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  returned  to  Iiausanne.  In  1836  he 
became  deranged,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a 
short  interval  in  1839)  remained  so  until  his 
death.  His  modifications  were  carried  out  by 
Boehm,  and  resulted  in  the  flute  which  bears 
that  name.  [Boehm  ;  Flute,  5366.]  [W.H.H-] 

GOBGHEGGI.    [See  Solfeggi.] 

GOSS,  John  Jbbsmiah,  bom  at  Salisboi^  in 
1 7  70,  received  his  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  the  cathedral  there,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  a  lay  vicar.  On  Nov.  30,  1808,  he  was 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  and 
about  the  same  period  obtained  the  places  of 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  lay  vicar 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Hb  voice  was  a  pure 
alto  of  beautifid  quality,  and  his  skill  and  taste 
in  part>singing  remarkable.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  principal  alto  at  the  Meetings  of  Um 
Three  Choirs.   He  died  m  May  1817.  [W.H.H.] 

GOSS,  Snt  John,  Knight,  Mus.  Doc,  son  of 
Joseph  Gobs,  oiganist  of  Fareham,  Hants,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1800.  In  181 1  he  became  one 
of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  John 
Stafford  Smith,  and  on  leaving  the  choir  becanie 
a  pupil  of  Attwood,  under  imom  he  completed 
his  musical  education.  About  1834  he  was  sp- 
pointed  orgauist  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Luke, 
Chelsea,  and  in  38  suooeeded  Attwood  as  or- 
ganist of  St.  Paul's  CathedraL  On  the  death 
of  William  Knyvett  in  56  Gobs  was  a{^)0tnted 
one  of  the  composers  to  tiie  Chapel  Boyal.  Be 
was  knighted  m  1873,  and  shortly  afterwaids 
resigned  his  appointment  at  St  Paul's.  Be 
ffraduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge 
in  1876.  Groes's  compositions  consist  of  servioet 
and  anthems,  chantey  psalm-tunes,  glees,  songs, 
orchestral  pieces,  etc  Of  his  anthems  itk»  best 
known  are  '  H  we  believe,'  written  for  the  fnnerU 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  *Plraiae  the  Land, 
O  my  soul,'  composed  for  the  bioentenaiy  festival 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ;  *  The  wilderness' ;  sod 
'The  Lord  is  my  strength,*  composed*  togeth^ 
with  a  *  Te  Deum,'  for  the  Thadusivlng  for  the 
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recovery  of  the  Prince  ofWalee  (Feb.  a;,  187  a). 
Of  his  glees,  *  There  is  beauty  on  the  mountain ' 
is  a  charming  specimen  of  truly  graoefhl  com- 
position. In  1833  he  published  'An  Introduction 
to  Hannony  and  Thorough-bass,'  a  second  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1847,  and  which  has  now 
reached  a  13th  edition.  In  1841  he  edited  a 
collection  of  'Chants,  Andeni  and  Modem*; 
and  in  1 8  the  *  Church  Psalter  and  Hymnbook/ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rey.  W.  Mercer.  He 
also  published  'The  Organist's  Companion,'  a 
series  of  voluntaries  and  interludes,  besides  other 
works.  His  music  is  always  melodious  and  beau- 
tifolly  written  for  the  voices,  and  is  remarkable 
for  a  union  of  solidity  and  grace,  with  a  certain 
unaffected  native  charm  which  ought  to  ensure 
it  a  long  life.  [W.  H.  H.] 

60SSEO  (bo  pronounced),  Fban^ois  Joseph, 
bom  Jan.  17,  1733,  at  Vergnies,  a  village  in 
Belgian  Hainault^  5  miles  from  Beaumont.     He 
was  the  son  of  a  small  &imer  whose  name  is 
spelt  QcoB^,  Goeses,  and  Gosset,  in  the  registers 
of  his  native  place.     From  early  childhood  he 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  there  b  a 
story  that  while  herding  the  cows  he  made  himself 
a  fiadle  out  of  a  sabot  with  strings  of  horse-hair. 
He  was  always  particularly  fond  of  the  violin, 
and  studied  ii  specifically  after  leaving  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antwerp,  of  which  he  was  a  chorister 
till  the  age  of  15.    In  1 751  he  came  to  Paris,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Rameau,  and  to  b^me  conductor  of  the  private 
band  which  was  maintained  by  the  Fermier- 
g^n^ral  La  Popelini^re  for  the  express  purpose 
of  tiyinff  the  new  works  of  his  prot^^  ana  friend 
the  author  of  '  Castor  et  Pollux.'    It  was  while 
conductingthese  ^rformances,  and  observing  the 
poverty  of  French  instrumental  music,  that  Gk)ssec 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  real  symphonies, 
a  species  of  composition  then  unknown :  his  first 
was  performed  in  1754,  five  years  before  the 
date  of  Haydn's  first.'    It  was  some  time  before 
the  public  appreciated  this  new  style,  but  his 
quaxtets,   published    in   1759,   beoikme  rapidly 
popular.    By  this  time  he  was  attached  to  the 
hoosehold  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  who  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
both  as  composer  and  conductor.     Under  this 
encouragement  he  entered  upon  the  departments 
of  sacred  and  dramatic  music,  and  quickly  gained 
a  reputation  in  both.    In  his  '  Messe  des  Morts,' 
which  made  a  great  sensation  when  first  per- 
formed at  St.  Rocm,  1 760,  he  has  produced  an  effect 
whi<^  must  have  been  not  only  quite  new  but 
also  very  mysterious  and  religious,  by  writing  the 
'Tuba  mirum'  for  two  orchestras,  the  one  of  wind 
ijistruments  concealed  outside,  while  the  strings 
>f  the  other,  in  the  church,  are  playing  an  aocom- 
rvftniment  pianissimo  and  tremolo  in  the  uoper 
Registers.     In  his  oratorio  of  '  La  Nativit^'^  he 
ioes  the  same  with  a  chorus  of  angels,  which  is 
ang  by  an  invisible  choir  at  a  distance. 

t  Tbe  4ftta  of  Haydn*!  Snt  OrdMttral  flyipiiopy.  tor  t  VtoUu, 
lola,  Bo^  '  ^*><^  "^  ^  ^™^  ^  1^:  tt  1^  pabUslMd  In  lies. 
toe  FotU'»  Haydn,  1. 19S,  28SJ 
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In  writing  for  the  stage  he  was  less  of  an 
innovator.  He  produced  successively  '  Le  Faux 
Lord'  (1765),  a  three-act  opera,  left  unfinished 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  libretto ;  '  Les  Pd- 
cheurs'  (1766),  long  and  successfully  performed ; 
'Toinon  et  Toinette*  (1767);  *Le  double  d^guise- 
ment'  (1767),  withdrawn  after  the  first  repre- 
sentation; 'Sabinus'  (1774);  'Alexis  et  Daphn^' 
produced  the  same  night  with  'Phil<$mon  et 
Baucis'  (1775);  'La  F6te  de  village,'  inter- 
mezw)  (1778);  'Thes^'  (1782),  reduced  to 
three  acts,  with  one  of  Lully  s  airs  retained  and 
re-scored;  'Rosine'  (1786);  'L'Offrande  h  la 
liberty'  (Oct.  a,  1792) ;  and  'Le  Triomphe  de  la 
R^publique,  ou  le  Camp  de  Grandpr^*  (Jan.  27, 
1 793).  In  the  two  last  works  he  introduced  the 
'  Marseillaise,'  with  slight  alterations  in  the  air 
and  harmony,  and  very  telling  instrumentation. 

The  ease  with  which  Gosseo  obtained  the 
representation  of  his  operas  at  the  Com^e 
Italienne  and  the  Academic  de  Musique,  proves 
how  great  and  legitimate  an  influence  he  had 
acquired.  He  had  in  fiict  founded  the  '  Concert 
des  Amateurs*  in  1770,  regenerated  the  'Concert 
Spirituel'  in  1 773,  organist  the '  fioole  de  CThant,' 
the  predecessor  of  the '  Conservatoire  de  Musique,' 
in  1784,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was 
conductor  of  the  band  of  the  National  Guard. 
He  composed  many  pieces  for  the  patriotic  fdtes 
of  that  agitated  period,  among  which  the '  Hymne 
k  TEtre  supreme'  and  '  Peuple,  reveille- toi,  and 
the  music  ror  the  funeral  of  Mirabeau,  in  which 
he  introduced  the  lugubrious  sounds  of  the 
gong,  deserve  special  mention.  On  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Conservatoire  in  1795  Crossec  was 
appointed  joint  inspector  with  Cherubini  and 
Mehul,  and  professor  of  composition,  a  post  he 
retained  till  1814,  Catel  being  one  of  his  best 
pupils.  He  wroti9  numerous  'solf^ges/  and  an 
'Exposition  des  principes  de  la  Musique'  for 
the  classical  pubhcations  of  the  Ck>nservatoire. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  from  its 
foimdation  (1795),  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  (1802).  He  retired  from  his  professor- 
ship in  1 81 5,  but  until  1823  continued  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts, 
in  which  he  took  great  interest.  He  died  at 
Passy,  where  he  had  long  resided,  Feb.  16, 1829. 

Groffiec's  works  are  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant, and  include,  besides  the  compositions 
already  named,  a6  symphonies  for  full  orchestra, 
one  of  which,  'La  Chasse,*  suggested  to  M4hul 
his  '  Ouverture  du  jeune  Henri ' ;  3  symphonies 
for  wind ;  a  symphonie-concertante  for  ii  instru- 
ments; overtures;  quartets,  trios,  and  other 
chamber  music ;  mannffl  with  full  orchestra ;  a 
*Te  Deum,'  then  considered  very  effective; 
motets  for  the  *  Concert  Spirituel,'  including  a 
'Dixit  Dominus'  and  an  'Exaudiat';  several 
oratorios,  amonff  them '  Saul,'  in  which  he  inserted 
an  *0  salutaris  for  3  voices,  composed  for  Rous- 
seau, Lais,  and  Ch^n,  during  a  country  walk 
on  Sunday ;  a  set  of  fine  choruses  for  RifMnne's 
'Athalie';  and  finally  a  'Demi^  Messe  des 
Vivants'  (18 13),  and  Uie  ballet  h^rolque  of 
'Calisto/  neither  of  which  have^ever  been  en* 
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graved,  but  fonn  part  of  the  laige  collection  ofliis 
autographs  in  the  library  of  the  Ck>n8eryatoire. 

Goesec's  life  may  be  held  up  as  a  model  to 
young  artists ;  without  money  or  friends,  we  may 
even  say  wiUiout  genius,  and  without  the  aid 
of  masters,  he  educated  himself,  and  by  toil  and 
study  attained  the  rank  of  a  classical  composer. 
His  career  presents  one  unfortunate  peculiarity. 
No  sooner  had  he  worked  out  an  original  idea 
than  some  man  of  genius  stepped  forwaid  and  ap- 
propriated the  spround  he  had  won.  As  a  writer 
of  symphonies  ne  saw  his  'Chasse*  and  his  aist 
Symphony  in  D  eclipsed  by  those  of  Haydn ;  as 
a  composes  of  sacred  music  he  was  surpassed  by 
Mozart,  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  popularity 
of  his  '  Meese  dee  Morts* ;  and  at  the  theatre  he 
was  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Gr^try 
and  Gluck.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
French  school  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him ;  he  was  completely  exempt  from  envr,  and, 
with  a  disinterestedness  truly  praiseworthy,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  works  of  his 
great  rivals.  Nature  and  his  many  struggles  had 
made  him  usually  verv  reserved,  but  he  could  be 
kind  on  occasion,  as  ne  was  to  Mozart  in  1778, 
who  hits  him  off  in  a  line^'Mein  sehr  ffuter 
Freund  imd  sehr  trockener  Mann  *  (April  5 ). 

An  oil-painting  of  him  ornaments  one  of  the 
rooms  in  ike  library  of  the  Conservatoire.  There 
is  another  small  portrait  engraved  by  Fr^my 
after  Brun,  and  a  marble  bust  by  Caillouete, 
a  pupil  of  Cartellier.  The  Belgians,  always 
ready  to  show  honour  to  the  illustrious  men  of 
their  own  country,  have  lately  erected  at  Verg- 
nies  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Grossec,  m 
the  form  of  a  quadrangular  fountain  surmounted 
by  his  bust.    It  was  inaugurated  Sept.  9, 1877. 

In  England  Gossec  is  almost  entirelv  uniknown. 
Probably  the  only  piece  published  here  is  the 
'O  Salutaris*  named  above,  and  the  fine  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  contains  but  one 
of  his  compositions.  [G.G.] 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG.  The  fourth  and 
last  piece  in  Wagner's  '  Ring  des  Nibelungen,' 
first  performed  at  Bayreuth,  Aug.  17, 1876.  [G.] 

GOUDIMEL,  Clauds,  a  celebrated  teacher 
and  composer,  bom  at  Yaison,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Avignon,  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
opened  a  music  school  there,  nimibering  amongst 
his  pupils  such  distinguished  musicians  as  .^ju- 
muccia,  Bettini  (called  'il  Fomarino'),  'Alessan- 
dro  della  Viola, '  Nanini,  and,  above  all,  Palestiina. 
Masses  and  motets,  written  at  this  period,  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  and  Vallicellan  libraries 
at  Rome.  Eitner's  Bibliographic  der  Musik- 
Sammelwerke  (Berlin,  1877)  gives  a  list  of  more 
than  60  compositions  printeid  between  the  years 
1549  and  1597.  The  4th  book  '  Ecclesiasti- 
carum  oantionum,'  etc.  (Antwerp,  Tylman  Susato 
1554),  has  a  motet,  'Domine  quid  multiplicati 
sunt,'  which  Bumey  has  printed  in  score  in  his' 
History.  In  1555  Goudimel  appears  to  have  set- 
tled in  Paris ;  and  the  work,  entitled '  Q.  Horatii 
od»  omnes  ad  lythmos  musioos  redacts,'  is  issued 
in  the  joint  names  of  Duohemin  and  GoudimeL 
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This  partnership  lasted  for  a  shcnrt  time,  probably 
only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  this  particular 
work,  for  we  find  in  the  next  ycM  Duchemin*B 
name  alone  on  the  title-page  of  his  publications. 
Groudimel  commenced  writing  music  to  the  whole 
psalms  of  David  in  the  form  of  motets,  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  the  work.  He  also  put  music 
to  the  French  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
Marot  and  Beza,  the  music  being  in  4  parts,  the 
oountopoint  note  against  note,  and  the  melody 
in  the  tenor  (Lyons,  Jaqui,  1565).  The  melo- 
dies are  those  used  by  Claude  Le  Jeune  in  a 
similar  work,  and  were  probably  of  German 
origin.  The  translation  had  not  been  originally 
intended  for  any  particular  religous  sect,  or  for 
any  form  of  public  worship.  The  Sorbonne  saw- 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  the 
Catholics  at  first  used  it  freely.  It  is  thus 
doubtful  whether  Goudimel's  work,  which  he 
expressly  states  in  his  preface  is  for  private  use 
omy,  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  became  a 
Protestant.  It  is  certainly  not  enough  to  justify 
Hawkins  (Hist.  ch.  88)  in  denying  the  possibility 
of  his  having  lived  at  Rome  or  having  taught 
Palestrina.  But  Calvin's  introduction  of  psfJni 
singing  into  the  public  worship  of  his  followers 
stamped  it  as  heretical,  and  Goudimel  fell  a 
victim  to  his  connection  with  it.  He  was  killed 
at  Lyons  in  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  Aug.  24,  1572,  by  'les  ennemis  de  la  ffloire 
de  Dieu  et  quelques  mechants  envieux  de  1  hon- 
neur  qu'il  avait  acquis.'  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

GOULDING  &  DALMATNE,  a  noted  Eng- 
lish  firm  of  music  publishers.  Thomas  Dalinaine» 
late  of  20  Soho  Square,  commenced  his  career  by 
joining  Messrs.  Goulding  and  Phipps,  'Music 
Sellers  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,'  at  45  Pall  Mall  and 
76  St.  James's  Street,  about  1800.  Mr.  (Guiding, 
however,  was  in  that  line  of  business  in  the  year 
1794  in  James  Street,  Covent  Garden  (Musical 
Directory  of  that  date).  They  published  songs 
and  ballads  composed  by  Mazzinghi,  Reeve, 
Shield,  etc  In  1806.  7,  8  we  find  the  firm  at 
124  New  Bond  Street.  In  1809,  on  the 
secession  of  Phipps,  they  removed  to  20  Soho 
Square,  where  they  secured  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  Bishop.  The  house  eventually 
became  the  most  prominent  publishing  firm  ia 
London  for  the  prY)duGtion  of  works  of  English 
composers,  up  to  about  the  period  when  Auber 
produced  his  opera  'La  Muette'  (Feb.  1828), 
the  publication  of  which  induced  Mr.  Dalmaine 
to  purchase  the  exclusive  publication  for  England 
of  Auber's  future  works,  though  by  the  decisioii 
of  the  House  of  Lords  (1854)  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  that  right.  The  firm  did  not  concern 
itself  with  classical  music,  and  although  its  cata- 
logue contains  no  less  than  300  pages,  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  great  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven, . 
Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn.  Under  the 
management  of  his  nephew  Maokinlay,  Dal- 
maine retired  on  an  annuity  of  £600,  after 
which  the  house  dwindled  down  to  a  fourth-rate 
establishment,  and  in  1858  removed  to  104  Bond 
Street,  where  Dalmaine  died  at  the  age  of  83, 
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and  in  1866  wm  followed  bj  Mackinlay.  In  67 
the  plikiM  and  copyiights  were  brought  to  the 
bammer.  The  printed  stock  sold  for  uttle  more 
than  wa«fce  paper.  The  platee  of  aU  Bishop's 
operas  were  melted,  and  his  popular  songs  and  glees 
are  published  by  anybody  who  chooses.  [0.  H.  P.] 
GOtJKOD,  Chablxs  FBAN9018,  bom  in  P^ 
June  17,  181 8.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  firom  his  mother,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
and  hayiiu^  finished  his  classical  studies  at  the 
Lyc^  St.  Louis,  and  taken  bis  d^;ree  as  Bache- 
lier-^-lettree,  in  1836  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  was  in  Hal^vy's  class  for  counterpoint, 
and  learned  composition  from  Paer  and  Lesueur. 
In  1857  his  cantata  'Marie  Stuart  et  Hizzio' 
obtained  the  seoond  'prix  de  Bome,'  which  he 
shared  with  the  pianist  Louis  GhoUet;  and  in 
1839  he  won  the  'Grand  prix'  for  his  cantata 
'  Femand.'  No  artist  or  literary  man  can  tread 
the  soil  of  Italy  with  indifference,  and  Gounod's 
Tesidenoe  in  Bome  exercised  an  influence  on  his 
ardent  imagination,  of  which  his  whole  career 
beam  traces.  The  years  he  spent  at  the  Villa 
Medici  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Aoad^mie  de  France, 
were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  music 
of  the  old  masters,  ei^pecially  Palestrina ;  and  his 
first  important  compositions  were  a  mass  for  3 
equal  voices  and  full  orchestra,  performed  May  i, 
1 841,  at  the  Church  of  San  Lui^  dei  Francesi 
(the  unpublished  MS.  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire),  and  a  mass  for  3  voices  with- 
out accompaniment,  produced  in  Vienna  in  1843. 
It  was  while  visiting  Austria  and  Gtermany  on 
bis  way  back  to  Paris,  that  he  first  heard  the 
oompoeitions  of  Bobert  Schumann,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  previously ;  the  effect  they  mtist 
have  bad  on  the  impressionable  mind  of  the 
young  composer  may  be  imagined.  The  ideas 
imbibidd  in  Rome  however  prevailed,  he  remained 
fikithfiil  to  Palestrina,  and  on  r^u^ng  Paris 
became  organist  and  maltre  de  chapelle  of  the 
'  Missions  ^trang^res.'  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  attended  for  two  years  a  course  of  theologv ; 
in  1846  he  even  became  an  out-pupil  at  tne 
'S^minaire,'  and  it  was  generally  expected  that 
he  would  take  orders.  Fortunately  he  perceived 
the  mistake  in  time,  and  renounced  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood;  but  these  years  of  theological 
study  had  given  him  a  love  of  reading,  and  lite- 
rary attainments  of  a  kind  rarely  possessed  by 
modem  musicians.  M.  Gounod  still  delights  to 
quote  not  only  St.  Augustine  and  other  Fathers, 
but  passages  from  the  Latin  sermons  of  St.  L^n 
and  St.  Bernard — indeed  he  would  almost  seem 
to  have  appropriated  the  words  of  the  latter, 
'  ardere  et  lucere,'  as  the  motto  of  his  life. 

How  he  passed  the  years  1845-50,  he  will 
bimiself  perhaps  inform  us,  if  he  writes  the 
history  of  his  Ufe,  as  he  is  said  to  intend  doing. 
We  may  believe  that  he  employed  these  five 
years  of  silence  in  studying  the  works  of  Schu- 
mann and  Berlioz — ^the  former  then  almost  un- 
known in  France;  the  latter  encoimtering  nothing 
but  cyppoeition  and  unmerited  abuse.  With  his 
keen  intellect,  refined  taste,  and  aptitude  for 
fiabUe  analysis,  M.  Gounod  would  have  no  diffl- 
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culty  In  appreciating  both  the  leading  charac- 
teristics and  the  defects  of  these  two  origiiud 
composers ;  he  would  doubtless  next  endeavour 
to  discover  the  best  method  of  creating  an 
individual  style  for  himself,  profiting  by  Hne 
study  of  models  so  dangerous  if  followed  too 
closely.  It  was  probably  during  this  time  that 
he  wrote  bis  '  Messe  solennelle  in  G,  for  solos, 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ,  and  which  cfave 
him  his  first  appearance  before  the  world — 
strangely  enough  in  London!  Foiur  numbers 
from  that  work,  included  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  a 
Concert  at  S.  Martinis  Hall,  Jan.  15,1851,  formed 
the  text  of  various  articles  in  the  EiogliiBh  papers, 
and  especially  of  one  in  the '  Athena;um*  (Jan.  18) 
which  was  reprinted  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and 
caused  much  discussion.  'Whatever  the  ultimate 
result,  here  at  any  rate  was  a  poet  and  musician 
of  a  very  high  order.' 

But  the  theatre  was  destined  mainly  to  occupy 
M.  Gk>unod  for  many  years.  His  first  opera, 
'Sapho,'  in  3  acts,  was  given  at  the  Academic 
April  16,  1851,  with  Mme.  Viardot  in  the 
prmcipal  part.  It  oontuns  many  passages  rich  in 
colour,  though  scarcely  dramatic ;  the  grand  scena 
of  Sapho, '  Hero  sur  la  tour,'  and  the  herdsman^s 
air,  have  alone  survived.  In  writing  the  numer- 
ous choruses  for  Ponsard's  tragedy  of  '  Ulysse ' 
(1852),  M.  Gounod  again  attempted  to  produce 
an  antique  colouring  by  means  of  rhythmical 
effects  and  modulations  of  an  obsolete  character; 
but  the  music—though  betraying  a  master  hand, 
was  stigmatised  as  monotonous,  and  the  charm- 
ing chorus  of  the  'Servantes  infidMes*  was 
the  only  piece  received  with  real  enthusiasm. 
In  185  a  he  became  conductor  of  the  Orphdon  in 
Paris ;  and  the  eight  years  he  was  there  en- 
gaged in  teaching  choral  singing  gave  him  much 
valuable  experience  both  of  the  human  voice  in 
itself,  and  of  the  various  effects  to  be  obtained 
from  large  bodies  of  voices.  For  the  Orph^nistes 
he  composed  several  choruses,  and  2  Masses  for 
4  men's  voices ;  but  such  works  as  these  were  not 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  so  exception- 
ally ^fted  an  artist.  Anxious  to  try  his  strength 
in  all  branches  of  music,  he  wrote  several  sympho- 
nies (one  in  D,  a  seoond  in  £b  *),  whidh  were 
performed  with  success  at  the  concerts  of  the 
'  Association  dee  jeunes  Artistes,'  but  are  of  no 
importance.  In  France  however  the  stage  is  the 
sole  avenue  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  accordingly 
his  main  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction. 
The  'Nonne  Sanglante'  (Oct.  18,  1854)  a  5-act 
opera  foimded  on  a  weird  legend  in  Lewis's 
'Monk,'  was  only  given  11  times;  although  it 
contains  a  2nd  act  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
as  music,  and  a  very  striking  duetT-that  of  the 
legend.  After  this  second  &ilure  at  the  Aca- 
dSane  Gounod  was  compelled  to  seek  success 
elsewhere,  and  accordingly  produced  'Le  M^ecin 
malgr^  lui,'  an  op^ra  comique  arranged  by  Carr^ 
and  Barbier  frt>m  Moli^re*s  comedy,  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique  (Jan.  15,  1858).  The  music  is 
refined,  but  not  in  the  least  comic    The  most 
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Bucoessfiil  number  was  the  septet  of  the  con- 
sultation; as  for  the  charming  couplets  sung 
by  Sganarelle  when  in  liquor,  they  are  de- 
lightful from  a  musical  point  of  view,  and 
essentially  lyric,  but  contain  not  a  particle  of 
the  via  oomica.  Under  the  title  of  the  '  Mock 
Doctor'  the  piece  has  had  £ftir  success  in 
London.  'Faust'  however,  also  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  March  19,  1S59,  with 
Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho  as  Marguerite,  placed 
Gounod  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  living 
composers.  The  fantastic  part  of  Faust  may 
not  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  stronger 
dramatic  situations  are  perhaps  handled  with 
less  skill  than  those  which  are  more  elegiac, 
picturesque,  or  purely  lyric,  but  in  spite  of  such 
objections  the  work  must  be  ckssed  among  those 
which  reflect  high  honour  on  the  French  schooL 
The  Kermesse  and  the  «trden-scene  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  immortuise  their  author.  '  Phi- 
lemon et  Baucis,'  a  one-act  opera  composed  for 
the  theatre  at  Baden,  was  re-written  in  three 
acts  for  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  and  performed 
Feb.  18,  i860.  The  score  contains  some  charm- 
ing passages,  and  much  ingenuity  and  elegance 
of  detail;  but  unfortunately  the  libretto  has 
neither  interest,  movement,  nor  point,  and  be- 
longs to  no  well-defined  species  of  drama.  After 
the  immense  success  of  *  Faust/  the  doors  of  the 
Academic  were  naturally  again  opened  to  Grou- 
nod,  but  the  'Eeine  de  Saba'  (Feb.  28,  1862) 
did  not  rise  to  the  general  expectation.  The 
libretto,  written  by  Gerard  de  Nerval,  embodies 
ideas  more  suitable  for  a  political  or  a  psycho- 
logical exposition,  than  for  a  lyric  tragedy.  Of 
tins  great  work  nothing  has  survived  but  the 
dialogue  and  chorus  between  the  Jewesses  and 
Sabeans,  in  the  2nd  act,  the  air  of  the  Queen 
in  the  4th  act  (afterwards  inserted  in  Faust), 
the  choral  march,  the  choral  dance,  and  above 
all  the  elegant  and  picturesque  airs  de  ballet. 
Under  the  name  of '  &ene '  an  English  version  of 
the  opera  was  occasionally  performed  in  London. 
The  success  of  'MireiUe  (Th^tre  Lyrique, 
March  19,  1864),  a  5-act  opera  founded  on  the 
Proven^fd  poem  of  F.  Mistral,  was  secured  by 
the  cast,  especially  by  the  splendid  performance 
of  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho,  whose  part  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  airs  of  modem 
times  ('Mon  coeur').  Alms.  Faure-Lefebvre — 
as  Andreloun — and  the  other  artists  combined 
to  make  an  excellent  ensemble.  Still '  Mireille  * 
is  descriptive  and  lyric  rather  than  dramatic; 
accordingly  by  Dec.  15,  1864,  it  was  reduced 
to  3  acts,  in  which  abridged  form  it  was  revived 
in  1876.  Its  overture  is  admirable,  and  a  great 
favourite  in  English  concert  rooms.  This  c^urm- 
i]^  pastoral  was  succeeded  by  'La  Colombe' 
(«June  7,  1866)  originallv  written  for  the  theatre 
at  Baden,  and  known  in  England  as  the  'Pet 
Dove,'  and  by  'Bom^  et  Juliette'  (April  27, 
1867),  a  5-act  opera,  of  which  the  principal  part 
was  again  taken  by  Mme.  Miolan.  The  song  of 
Queen  Mab,  the  duet  in  the  garden,  a  short 
chorus  in  the  2nd  act,  the  page's  song,  and  the 
duel  scene  in  the  3rd  act,  are  the  &vourite 
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pieces  in  this  opera.  Since  these  Gounod  has 
written  incidental  music  for  Legouv^'s  tragedy 
'Les  deux  Reines^'  and  for  Julee  Barbier's 
'Jeanne  d'Arc'  (Nov.  8,  1873). 

He  has  also  published  much  church  music, 
besides  the  *Messe  Solennelle'  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  2nde  Messe  des  Orph^nistes ;  a 
'Stabat  Mater*  with  orchestra;  the  oratorio 
'Tobie*;  'Gallia,'  a  lamentation,  produced  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  London  (May  i,  1871),  a 
De  Profundis ;  an  Ave  Yenmi ;  Sicut  cervus ; 
and  various  other  hymns  and  motets,  two  oolleo- 
tions  of  songs,  and  manv  single  songs  and  pieces, 
such  as  '  Nazareth,'  and  '  There  is  a  green  hill.' 
For  orchestra  a  Saltarello  in  A,  and  the  Funeral 
march  of  a  marionette.  A  jeu  de  plitmef  on  the 
propriety  of  which  we  will  not  decide,  but  which 
is  unquestionably  extremely  popular,  is  his  '  Me- 
ditation '  for  soprano  solo  and  orchestra  on  the 
1st  Prelude  of  Bach's  48. 

After  a  stay  of  some  yean  in  England,  during 
which  he  appeared  in  public  at  the  Philharmonic, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Mrs.  Weldon's  concerts, 
Gounod  recollected  that  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  'Institut  de  France'  on  the  death 
of  Clapisson  «(i866) ;  and  returning  to  Paris, 
resumed  the  position  to  which  his  genius  entitled 
him.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1877,  he  produced 
'Cinq  Mars '  at  the  Th^tre  de  I'Opdra  Oomique, 
a  work  which  bears  traces  of  the  haste  in  which 
it  was  designed  and  executed.  His  last  opera, 
Polyeucte,  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Oct.  7, 
1878,  though  containing  some  fine  music  will 
hardly  add  to  the  fiune  of  the  author  of  Faust 

To  sum  up,  Gounod  is  a  great  musician  and  a 
thorough  master  of  the  (Nxshesfcra.  Of  too  refined 
a  nature  to  write  really  comic  music,  his  drsmatac 
compositions  seem  the  work  of  one  hovering  be- 
tween mysticism  and  voluptuouanees.  This 
contrast  between  two  opposing  principles  may 
be  traced  in  all  his  works,  saored  or  dramatic ; 
and  gives  them  an  immense  interest  both  from 
a  musical  and  pychological  point  of  view.  In 
the  chords  of  his  orchestra,  majestic  as  those  of 
a  cathedral  oigan,  we  recoenise  the  mystic— in 
his  soft  and  original  mdodies,  the  man  of 
pleasure.  In  a  word,  the  lyric  element  pre- 
dominates in  his  work,  too  often  at  the  expeoie 
of  variety  and  dramatic  truth.  [G.  C] 

GOUVY,  Theodobb,  prolific  composer,  boni 
of  French  parents,  July  2,  181 9,  at  Gofibntaine, 
Saarbruck,  where  his  father  was  a  laive  iron- 
founder.  He  took  his  degree  at  the  college  at 
Metz,  and  then  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  tbo 
law.  Hitherto,  though  possessing  an  unmistake- 
able  talent  for  music,  he  had  had  no  instmctioo 
in  it,  and  had  probably  not  heard  a  single  clawical 
piece.  But  being  at  the  Conservatoire  he  happened 
to  hear  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony.  This  at 
once  fired  his  mind,  and  he  wrote  home  to 
announce  his  determination  to  be  a  muncian. 
His  parents'  consent  obtained,  he  placed  himself 
under  £lwart  for  3  years,  then  resided  at  Berlin, 
where  he  publishea  his  'Opus  i,'  and  thence 
went  for  more  than  a  year  to  Italy.'  In  1846  he 
returned  to  Paris,  which  since  then  has  be^  hii 
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home,  with  visits  to  Cologne  and  Leipdc,  where 
hi»  mufidc  has  been  frequently  played  with  8Ucoa«w. 
His  published  and  unpubli^ed  works  (of  which 
a  list  is  given  by  F^tis  and  Pougin)  extend  to 
op.  56,  containing  more  than  170  numbers,  many 
of  Uiem  of  laige  dimensions.  They  comprise 
6  Symphonies  for  full  orchestra;  1  Concert  over- 
tures; String  quartets  and  a  quintet;  5  P.  F. 
trios  and  one  ditto  Quintet;  18  Serenades  for 
P.  F.  solo ;  Sonatas  for  ditto ;  choruses,  songs, 
and  other  pieces  in  large  numbers.  His  music 
appears  to  be  much  relished  in  Paris,  and  to  be 
esteemed  even  in  Germany.  In  England,  however, 
it  is  not  at  all  known.  [Cr.] 

GOW,  KsiL,  was  bom  at  Strathband,  Perth- 
shire, in  1 7  a  7 ,  of  humble  parents.  At  a  vezy  early 
age  he  showed  a  taste  for  music,  and  at  nine 
began  to  play  the  violin.  He  was  self -instructed 
until  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  received  some 
lessons  from  John  Cameron,  a  retainer  of  Sir 
George  Stewart,  of  Grandtully.  He  became  dis- 
tinguished by  his  performance  of  Scotch  tunes, 
particularly  strathspeys  and  reels,  in  which  he 
has  probably  never  been  excelled  or  equalled. 
His  &me  soon  reached  London,  and  his  assist- 
ance was  long  sought  at  fsuhionable  balls  and 
assemblies.  He  had  an  uncommonly  powerful 
bow  hand,  particularly  in  the  up  stroke.  He 
was  ably  supported  by  his  brother,  Donald,  on 
the  violoncello.  Gow  died  at  Inver,  near  Dun- 
keld,  in  1807.  He  published  several  collections 
of  Scotch  tunes,  including  many  of  his  own 
c<Hnposition.  He  had  four  sons,  all  excellent 
violinists  in  the  same  s^le  as  their  father. 
The  eldest,  Nathaniel,  published  'The  B^utiee 
of  Neil  QoWf*  in  six  books,  and  several  other 
collections  of  Scotch  melodies.  [W.H. H.] 

GRACE  NOTES,  or  GRACES,  the  English 
name  for  the  ornaments  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music — apppggiaturas,  acciaocaturss,  mordents, 
tumH,  shakes,  and  many  more — ^which  are  treated 
of  in  this  work  under  the  general  head  of 
AoBJbcENS,  as  well  as  under  their  own  separate 
names.  [G.] 

GRADUAL  (Lat.  Oradudle;  from  gradM, 
a  step).  A  short  anthem  sung  at  High  Mass,' 
between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  dm. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  Gradual 
was  ohaunted,  by  the  Deacon,  from  the  steps  of 
a  primitive  species  of  reading-desk,  called  the 
Ambo,  or  ''knfiw ;  from  which  steps  this  por- 
tion of  the  Service  derives  its  peculiarly  icharac- 
teristic  name.  It  is  now  sung  by  the  Choir :  the 
first  clause,  by  two  Cantors  only ;  the  remainder, 
in  full  chorus.  On  Sundays,  and  Festivals,  it  is 
usually  supplemented  by  the  Alleluia  and  Versus. 
During  the  Seasons  of  Septuagesima,  and  Lent, 
and  on  some  few  other  occasions,  these  are  omit- 
ted, and  the  Gradual,  properly  so  called,  is  sung 
alone.  On  the  Simdavs  after  Easter,  the  Gradu^ 
itself  is  omitted,  and  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus, 
are  sung  alone.  Special  forms  of  both  are  ap- 
pointed, for  daily  use  throughout  the  ecclesias- 
tical year.  The  words  are  taken,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  from  the  Book  of  Psalms :  and  the 
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Plain  ChAunt  melodies  to  whi(^  they  are  inva- 
riably sung  form  part  of  the  volume  called  the 
GradudU  Romanum,  to  which  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  their  general  style.  Before  the 
Cth  century,  the  Gradual  proper  was  repeated, 
in  full,  aftOT  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus. 

The  so-called  'GraduaJs*  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  some  other  modem  composers,  are  Graduals 
in  name  only;  and  will  be  more  properly  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Motbt.  [W.S.  R.] 

GRADUAL,  THE  ROMAN  (Lat.  GraduaU 
Romcmum;  Old  Eng.  Grayle),  A  well-known 
volimie  of  Ritual  Music,  containing  a  oomplete 
collection  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melodies  appointed 
to  be  sung  at  High  Mass  throughout  the  year. 
The  first  idea  of  the  Graduale  Romanum,  as 
well  as  that  of  its  sister  volume,  the  Veaperale, 
was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  treasury  of 
antient  music,  arranged,  for  the  first  time,  m  a 
systematic  form,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  by  Saint  .^brose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
whose  mettiod  of  chaunting  exercised  a  lasting 
influence  upon  mediaeval  art,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  to  which  it  was  consigned,  when,  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  that  set  forth 
in  the  famous  ATUiphonarium  of  Saint  Gregory 
the  Great  was  brought  into  almost  universal  use. 
Throughout  the  entire  Western  Church,  this  cele- 
brated Antiphonary  was  all  but  unanimously 
accepted  as  the  norm  to  which  all  other  Office 
Books,  of  like  scope  and  intention,  must,  of 
necessity,  conform.  It  was,  indeed,  well  worthy 
of  the  admiration  it  excited ;  but,  unhappily,  the 
uncertain  and  rudimentary  character  of  its 
notation  led  to  so  much  misunderstanding,  and 
consequent  corruption  of  the  musical  text,  that, 
in  process  of  time,  every  Diocese  of  importance 
dauned  to  have  its  own  peculiar  *  Use.'  Hence, 
we  find  the  Paris,  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  and 
innumerable  other  Graduals,  all  differing  widely 
in  their  details,  though  always  exhibiting  suf- 
ficient resemblsdice,  in  their  general  plim,  to 
point  to  a  common  original.  Attempts  were 
made,  from  time  to  time,  to  restore  a  purer  and 
more  uniform  practice :  but,  until  after  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
no  real  progress  was  made  in  the  right  direction. 
The  first '  decisive  step  was  taken  by  Pope 
GregOTy  XIII;  who,  in  the  year  1576,  commis- 
sioned Palestrina,  assisted  by  ids  friend  and  pupil, 
Guidetti,  to  revise,  and  restore  to  its  original 
purity,  the  entire  system  of  Plain  Chaunt  then  in 
common  use.  This  gigantic  task,  though  never 
fully  carried  out,  indirectly  led  to  the  publication 
of  other  invaluable  works.  A  splendid  folio  Gra- 
dual was  also  printed  at  Venice  in  15  79-1 580,  by 
Pet.  liechtenstein.  Another  very  fine  copy — the 
Editio  Plantiniana — ^was  brous^ht  out,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1599 :  while,inT6i4-ioi5,the  celebrated 
Medictean  edition,  which  (though  not  free  from 
error)  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  most 
correct  hitherto  given  to  the  world,  was  printed, 
at  Rome,  at  the  express  command  of  Pope  Paul 
V.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  copies  of  these 
magnificent  editions  have  long  since  become 
exceedingly  rare,  and  oostly.     One  of  the  best 
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modem  reprints^or,  nther,  re-compilationB — u 
%  Gradiud,  based  apon  the  editione  of  1599  and  ! 
1 61 4,  and  printed,  at  Mechlin,  in  1848,  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Sterckx.  A  similar  volume, 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  Dioceses  of  Rheims,  and 
Cambrai,  appeared  in  1851 :  and  a  third,  prepared 
for  the  press  by  P^  LajnbiUotte,  was  published, 
by  hii  executors,  in  1857.  Far  more  uiportant, 
however,  than  any  of  these,  is  the  latest  edition, 
carefully  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Bites,  and  first  printed,  at  Batisbon,  by  Friedrich 
Pustet,  in  1871,  under  special  privileges  granted 
by  His  HoUnees.  Pope  Pius  IX.» 

The  contents  of  me  Gradual-^ways  printed 
in  Gregorian  notation — are  classed  in  five  prin- 
cipal divisions :  viz.  the  'Proprium  de  Tempore,* 
'Proprium  de  SanctW  *  Commune  SanetorumJ 
*  Ordinarium  Miua*  and  '  Modus  BespondendV 
Of  these,  the  first  three  contain  the  words  and 
music  of  the  Introit,  Gradual,  Alleluia,  Versus, 
Tract,  Sequence,  Offertory,  and  Communion,  for 
every  day  throughout  Uie  ecclesiastical  year. 
The  Ordinarium  Miuce  contains  theAspergee  me, 
Kyrie,  Qloria  in  ExeeUis,  Credo,  Sanelui,  Bene- 
dictue,  and  Jgnus  Dei,  for  festivals  of  eveir 
degree  of  solemnity.  The  Modue  *respondendi 
cfintains  the  Swraum  Corda,  Sed  libera  nos  a 
malo,  and  other  Responses  usually  sung  at  High 
Mass.  The  notation  of  the  Pr^ationee,  and 
Pater  notter,  being  given,  in  Aill,  m  the  Missal, 
is  not  repeated  in  the  Gradual ;  which,  indeed, 
is  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  the  Choir,  than 
that  of  the  Celebrant.  [W.  S.  R.] 

GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.  The  tiUe  of 
two  eminent  progressive  works  on  music,  i. 
Fux*s  treatise  on  composition  and  counterpoint — 
'  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  sive  manuductio  ad  oom- 
positionem  musics  regularem,  methoda  nova  ac 
carta,  nondum  ante  tam  exacto  ordine  in  lucem 
edita :  elaborata  a  Joanne  Josepho  Fux*  (Vienna 
1735;  I  vol.  folio).  It  was  translated  into 
German  by  Mizler  (Leipsic  174a),  into  Italian 
by  Manfi^  (Carpi  1761),  and  into  English, 
'Practical  rules  for  learning  Composition  trans- 
lated from  a  work  entitled  Gradus  ad  Pamassum, 
written  originally  in  Latin  by  John  Joseph 
Feux,  late  chief  composer  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
Charles  VI.— Welcker,  10  Hay  Market*  (a  thin 
folio  with  no  date).  This  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  exercises  in  the  text»  a  Kyrie  and  Amen 
from  the  Missa  Vicissitudinis. 

a.  dementi's  well-know^  work  'Gradus  ad 
Pamassum,  ou  Tart  de  jouer  le  Pianoforte  de- 
montr^  par  des  Exercises  dans  le  style  s^v^re  et 
dans  le  style  ^l^gant.  Compost  et  dedi^  k 
Madame  la  Frincesse  Wolkonsky,  n^Wolkonsky, 
par  Muzio  Clementi,  membre  de  TAcademie 
lioyale  de  Stockholm.'     (Milan,  Ricordi.) 

It  is  in  two  parts  or  volimies,  containing  in  all 
1 00  exercises.  Some  of  these  are  marked  as  having 
been  published  before,  and  extended  and  revised 
by  the  author.  Thus  Ex.  14  is  headed  'extrait 
par  Tauteur  de  ses  Duos  k  4  mains,  oeuvre  xiv,  pub> 
lie  a  Londres  en  1 784.  Tulit  alter  honores.  Virg. 

1  Th«  Mcehlln  and  Battobon  Ondoab  •n  uM,  In  London,  tqr  If  «Mn. 
Burnt  *  0»t«s.  17  Fortmao  ^traet. 
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apud  Donat.*  Ex.  30,  Adagio  in  Bb,  is  entitled 
'Scena  patetica,'  and  so  on.  The  work  has  at 
the  beginning  an  English  motto  from  Dr.  John- 
son— 'Every  art  is  best  taught  by  example.* 
Clementi  published  an  AppencUx  to  the  Gradus, 
containing  134  Exercises,  Gavottes,  Gigues,  Airs 
with  Variations,  etc.,  partly  his  own,  but  chieflr 
by  other  composers.  They  are  arranged,  ea^ 
key  with  its  relative  minor — usually  a  pi^ude  or 
preludes  by  dementi,  followed  by  pieces.       (G.] 

GRAHAM,  Geobge  Fabquhab,  son  of  Ueut.- 
CoL  Humphrey  Graham,  was  bom  in  Edinbmigh 
in  1790  and  educated  hi  the  High  School  and 
University  there.  He  studied  music  as  an 
amateur,  and  was  to  a  great  degree  self-taught. 
In  1815  he  and  George  Hogarth  acted  as  joint 
secretaries  of  the  first  Edinburgh  Musical  Festi- 
val, and  in  the  next  year  Graham  publidied 
*An  Account  of  the  lint  Edinburgh  Musical 
Festival,  to  which  is  added  Some  (Ssneral  Ob- 
servations on  Music*  He  passed  some  years 
in  Italy  in  pursuit  of  musical  knowledge.  He 
composed  and  published  some  ballads,  luid  con- 
tributed the  artide  *  Music*  to  the  7^1  edition 
of  the  'Encydopeedia  Britannica.*  The  article 
was  reprinted  separately  in  1838,  with  the 
addition  of  an  Introduction  and  Appendix  under 
the  title  of  *An  Essay  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Musical  Composition.'  About  the 
same  time  he  assisted  in  bringing  out  the '  Skene 
MS.,*  and  contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
appendix.  [See  Daunet.]  He  wrote  tne  artide 
*  Organ*  for  the  8th  edition  of  the  '  Encydopeedia 
Britannica.'  In  1848-9  he  furnished  historical, 
biographical,  and  criticid  notices  to '  The  Soiu;8  of 
Scotland,  adapted  to  their  appropriate  mdodies.* 
He  died  in  Ecfinburgh,  March  1  a,  1 867.  [W.H  JH.] 

GRANCASSAoBGRANTAMBURO.thelta- 
lian  term  for  the  bass-drum.  [Dbdk,  3.]  [V.deP.] 

GRANCINO,  Paolo,  a  violin-maker  of  the 
second  rank.  Bom  at  Milan,  he  learnt  his  art 
under  Nicolo  Amati  at  Cremona.  His  violins 
are  dated  from  166K-1690.  His  son  Giovanni 
(1696-1 715),  who  dates  'horn  the  sign  of  the 
Crown'  in  the  Contrada  LIffga  of  liOlan,  was 
a  maker  of  higher  merit.  His  violins,  tenon, 
and  violoncellos,  are  usually  of  a  large  flat 
pattern,  and  present  a  devdopment  of  the  Amati 
model  analogous  to  tiiat  of  Stradivari.  ELis  sons 
GiamBattista  and  Francesco  carried  on  his 
business  ^1715-1746)  under  the  title  of  'Fratelli 
Grandni.^  [P.D.] 

GRAND.  A  word  mudi  in  use  in  England 
till  within  a  few  years  to  denote  a  dasmoal  com- 
position of  full  dimensions  or  for  full  orchestra. 
Thus  the  i  a  Syipphonies  written  bv  Haydn  for 
Salamon  were  known  as  'Grand.  A  grand 
sonata  or  a  grand  concerto  meant  one  in  com* 
plete  classicu  form.  It  probably  originated  ia 
the  French  grand  ot  (German  grosee,  (See  Bee- 
thoven's Sonatas,  Op.  13,  26,  a8, 106,  115,  and 
most  of  his  symphomes,  etc.)  [G.3 

GRAND  OPERA.  A  reference  to  the  artides 
Comic  Opeba  and  Aoad£mib  db  Mdsique  will 
show  that  Grand  Opera,  like  Comic,  owes  its 
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origin  and  ita  present  form  to  the  French.  That 
in  the  Florentine  Academy  were  produced,  very 
early  in  ^e  1 7th  century,  lyric  dramas  in  which 
mudc  was  employed  for  the  illustration  of  noble 
subjects,  and  that  these  were  presented  with 
considerable  efifeot,  is  no  doubt  true.  The  con- 
dition at  that  epoch  of  the  musical  ars  nova,  and 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  any  specimens  of 
it,  were  however  both  too  imperfect  to  justify  the 
application  of  the  epithet  'grand*  to  any  music 
or  any  performances  that  could  then  possibly  have 
beenforthooming.  Grand  <H>era  begins  nearly  half 
a  centuiT  later,  with  the  school  of  Lully ;  a  school 
which,  the  birthplace  of  its  founder  notwithstand- 
ing, was  in  all  respects  eesentiallv  French.  To 
Lully,  without  however  altogether  displacing 
him  in  pubUc  &vour,  succeeded  Rameau,  and 
to  Rameau,  Gluck  and  Piccinni,  the  one  a  Ger- 
man, the  other  an  Italian ;  but  both  of  whom, 
from  the  times  of  their  arrival  in  Paris,  worked 
on  French  libretti,  with  the  cooperation  of  French 
singers,  dancers,  instrumentalists,  machinists, 
scene  painters,  and  the  like,  and,  more  than  all, 
of  French  audiences.  The  model  too  on  which 
these  great  masters  worked  was  in  its  essentials 
still  that  of  Lully. 

The  term — fisust  becoming  obsolete— is  French 
and  purely  conventional,  and  denotes  a  lyric 
drama  in  which  spoken  dialogue  is  excluded,  and 
the  business  is  carried  on  in  melody  or  recitative 
throughout.  It  mav  contain  any  number  of 
acts,  any  ballets  or  divertissements,  but  if  spoken 
dialogue  is  introduced  it  becomes  a  'comic*  opera. 

Grand  opera,  though  till  lately  all  but  ex- 
clusively written  for  the  French  stage,  has  firom 
its. origin  to  the  present  time  been  contributed 
to  by  tiie  musicians  of  every  musical  country  but 
our  own ;  among  Italians  1^  Piccinni,  Guglielmi, 
Saochini,  Salieri.  Zingarelli,  Cherub'ni,  Spontini, 
Rossini,  and  Donizetti;  among  Germans  bv 
Gluck  and  Meyerbeer.  To  native  genius,  whicm 
has  shone  with  such  splendour  in '  Opera  Comique,* 
Grand  Opera  owes  tittle.  One  attempt  only  of 
Auber  in  this  class  of  composition  still  keeps  the 
stage,  '  La  Muette  de  Portici.*  The  popularity 
^  of  the  grand  operas  of  Halevy  seems  to  have 
expired  with  their  author;  the  reception  of 
B^lioz's  single  dramatic  essay,  '  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini,* never  inspired  him  to  make  another ;  and 
the  most  successful  lyric  productions  of  Gounod 
haTO  not  been  among  those  bearing  the  name  of 
'grand*  operas. 

The  Italian  theatre  has  not  been  proUfio  in 
Buocessfiil  grand  operas.  The  best  works  of 
this  kind  of  some  of  the  best  Italian  composers 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  v^tten  for  the 
French  stage.  Zingarelli,  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
and  Mercadante,  are  the  most  important  of 
those  Italians  who  have  contributed  to  their 
own  repertory.  Their  grand  operas,  however, 
with  the  exceptions  of  those  of  Rossini  and 
Donizetti,  scarcely  fulfil  the  French  conditions, 
and  few,  even  of  the  most  successful  among 
them,  are  now,  or  are  likely  again  to  be,  heard 
in  or  out  of  ^e  oountry.  Exception  may  be 
made,  perhaps,  in  &vour  of  some  of  the  pro- 
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ductions  of  our  contemporaiy  Verdi,  which  at 
least  approximate  in  their  subjects  and  their 
scale  to  the  French  model ;  but  the  two  grandest 
operas  of  this  admirable  master,  'Les  V^pres 
Siciliennes'  and  'La  Favorite,*  were  written  for 
the  French  stage. 

The  romantic  and  mixed  lyric  drama  of  modem 
Germany — richer  beyond  all  comparison  in  musi- 
cal invention  and  science  than  tne  lyric  drama, 
of  whatever  kind,  of  whatever  country — does 
not  here  fiurly  come  under  consideration.  Neither 
*  Don  Giovanni,*  *  Euryanthe,'  nor  even  '  Fidelio,* 
whatever  their  places  in  the  world  of  art,  are 
what  is  understood  by  'grand  operas.*  Wag- 
ner alone  has  attempted  this  kmd  of  art — on 
conditions,  self-imposed,  which  are  discussed 
elsewhere.  [J.H.] 

GRAND  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  A  queue;  Ital. 
Piano  a  coda ;  Germ.  Flugel).  The  long  hori- 
zontal pianoforte,  the  shape  of  which,  tapering 
along  the  bent  side  towards  the  end,  has  sug- 
gested the  French,  Italian,  and  German  ap- 
pellations of  'tail*  and  'wing,'  the  latter  of 
which  was  borne  also  bv  the  predecessor  of  the 
grand  piano,  the  harpsicnord. 

The  inventor  of  the  pianoforte,  Cristofori,  had 
as  early  as  the  year  1711  made  four  'gravicem- 
bali  col  piano  e  forte,'  three  of  which  we  leam  by 
the  account  of  Scipione  Maffei  were  of  the  usual, 
that  is  long  harpsichord  shape ;  they  were  there- 
fore grand  pianos,  although  the  prefix  'grand* 
does  not  occur  as  applied  to  a  piano  until  Sto- 
dart's  patent  of  1777.  The  Cavaliere  Leto  Pu- 
liti,  to  whose  researches  we  owe  the  vindication 
of  Cristofori's  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor,  saw 
and  examined  in  1874  a  grand  piano  in  Florence 
made  by  Cristofori  in  1720.  Farinelli's  'Rafael 
d'Urbino,*  described  by  Dr.  Bumey  as  the  favourite 
piano  of  that  fsunous  singer,  was  a  Florentine 
piano  of  1730,  and  appears  to  have  been  also  a 
grand.  Cristofori  haa  followers,  but  we  hear  no 
more  of  pianoforte  making  in  Italy  after  his 
death,  in  173 1. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  Silbermann 
pianos  bought  up  in  1747  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  were  grand  or  square  in  shape,  and  those 
instruments,  which  were  described  by  Forkel  as 
existing  in  i8oa,  recent  researches  have  not  been 
successful  in  finding.  There  is  an  anonymous 
grand  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  said  to 
have  been  one  on  which  J.  S.  Bach  played  when 
he  visited  the  King.  If  so  this  would  be  a  very 
early  German  grand,  and  one  of  Silberinann*s,  but 
absence  of  name  or  date  leaves  us  in  doubt. 

It  is  certain  the  pianos  made  in  London  be- 
tween 1760-70  by  Zumpe  and  other  Germans 
were  of  the  'table  *  or  square  shape.  James  Shudi 
Broadwood  (MS.  Notes  1838,  printed  1862) 
states  that  the  grand  piano  with  the  so-called 
English  action  was  invented  by  Americus  Bac- 
kers, a  Dutchman,  and  a  note  appended  claims 
for  John  Broadwood  and  his  apprentice  Robert 
Stodart,  the  merit  of  assisting  hhn.  The  writer 
has  seen  a  nameboard  for  a  grand  piano— re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Pole  in  '  Musical  Instruments 
of  the  Exhibition  of  185 1  *^ inscribed  'Americas 
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Backers,  Factor  et  Inventor,  Jennyn  St.  London, 
1776.*  His  action,  since  known  as  the  'English 
Action,*  is  shown  in  the  drawing  to  Stodart's 
patent  of  1777,  abeady  referred  to,  for  coupling 
a  piano  with  a  harpsichord.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  principle  of  the  escapement  as  that  of  Cristo- 
fori.  1711. 

There  is  no  reference  in  Mozart's  letters  to  the 
shape  of  the  pianos  he  played  upon,  those  of 
Spaett  or  Stein  for  example.  The  one  preserved 
in  the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg,  made  by  Walter 
of  Vienna,  is  a  grand^  and  the  date  attributed  to 
it  is  1780.  It  was  Stein's  grand  action  that  be- 
came subsequently  known  as  the  '  Viennese,*  and 
we  should  derive  it  from  Silbermann's  oould  we 
trust  implicitly  the  drawings  in  Welcker  von 
Gontershausen's  'Der  Clavierbau*  (Frankfort 
1870).  The  probability  is  that  Stein  submitted 
this  action  to  Mozart,  and  that  it  was  the  one  so 
much  approved  of  by  him  (Letter,  Oct.  17, 1777). 

Acc(»aing  to  F^tis  the  first  grand  piano  niade 
in  France  was  by  Sebastian  iiard  in  1 706,  and 
it  was  on  the  English  modeL  But  Erard's  Lon- 
don patent  for  one  was  earlier,  being  dated  1 794, 
and  the  drawing  was  allied  rather  to  Silbermann^s 
idea.  Perhaps  the  instrument  was  not  made. 
The  differenoe  introduced  into  Pianoforte  playing 
by  the  continued  use  of  the  very  different  grand 
actions  of  London  and  Vienna,  has  been  explained 
by  Hummel  in  his  Pianoforte  School  Sebastian 
Erard  set  himself  the  problem  of  his  famous 
Bepetition  Action  apparently  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both.  Tlie  Viennese  action  is  still 
adhered  to  in  Austria  for  the  cheaper  grands, 
but  the  English  (Broadwood)  and  French  (Erard) 
actions  are  used  for  the  better  classes,  and  their 
various  modifications  occupy  the  rest  of  the  field 
of  grand  piano  making  in  other  countries.  The 
enormous  advance  due  to  the  introduction  of  iron 
into  the  structure  of  the  instrument  began  with 
James  Shudi  Broadwood's  tension  bars  in  1808  : 
the  latest  development  we  enjoy  in  the  magnificent 
concert  grands  of  contemporary  makers.  [See 
Cristofobi  and  Pianoforte.]  [A.  J.  H.] 

GRAND  PRIX  BE  ROME.  TheAcad^mie 
des  Beaux  Arts,  a  branch  of  the  Institut  de 
France,  holds  annual  competitive  examinations 
in  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  architecture, 
and  music.  The  successful  candidates  become 
pensioners  of  the  government  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  as  such  are  sent  to  Rome,  where 
they  reside  at  the  Villa  Medici,  in  the  'Academic 
de  France*  founded  by  Louis  XTV  in  1 666.  Hence 
the  term  'Grand  prix  de  Rome'  is  applied  to 
those  musicians  who  have  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  composition  at  the  Institut  de  France.  The 
Prize  was  established  on  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Institut  in  1803.  The  judges  consist  of  six 
musician-members  of  the  Institut  who  belong  to 
the  Academic,  and  three  of  the  most  eminent 
composers  of  the  day.  The  competition  takes 
place  in  May  or  June.  The  prize  composition  was 
originally  a  cantata  for  one  voice  and  orchestra ; 
subsequentlv  for  one  male  and  one  female  voice ; 
but  for  the  last  forty  years  three  chiutkcters  have 
been  required,  and  it  has  now  attained  to  the 
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importance  of  a  one-act  opera.  The  libretto 
is  also  furnished  by  competition^  in  which 
distinguished  writers  often  take  part ;  while  the 
most  popular  singers  take  pleasure  in  performing 
these  first  compositions  ot  the  young  aspirants. 
In  the  event  of  no  composition  proving  worthy 
of  the  Prize,  it  stands  over  till  the  next  yea.-, 
when  two  mav  be  adjudged  ^see  1 805, 1819,  etc. ). 
We  append  a  complete  list  of  the  musiciaxis 
who  have  gained  this  gratifying  and  eagerly 
coveted  distinction;  ad(Ung  the  titles  of  ihmr 
cantatas,  and,  where  obtamable,  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death. 


ISQB.  Androt   aTBl-UOt)i.      *AI- 
C7C>De.' 

1804.  Moflniprln. 

1805.  Dourlon.  and  Qvm  aTBB-) 
*  CupldoQ  ptenruit  Ttjtbi.* 

1806.  BouteUleraTSS-lS   ).  'B4ro 
•iUaodre.' 

1807.  No  first  prln. 

1806.  BloodaMi.  'Mart*  Stout.' 

1808.  DauawlgDe         0790  —  187B). 
'Agar  dans  le  d^rt.' 

1810.  BeanUeu  a7»l-1868X  *H4nw' 

1811.  Cbelard.    'Arlane.' 

1812.  Harold.   'La  Dacbeaa  da  U 
VallWre.' 

1813.  ranaeron.   'Benninla.' 

1814.  BoU  0788-).   'Atala.' 
1810.  Benolst  OTWX 

1816.  Mo  first  prixa. 

1817.  BattoQ  0797-1886).  'Lkmoit 
d'AdoDis.' 

1818.  No  firtt  prize. 

1819.  Hal^.  and 
0T9B-).    'Hermlnle.' 

1890.  Leboma  0797-1868).  'Bopho- 

nltbe.' 
18SL  IUfAat0798-18»).    'Diana.' 
1882.  Lebooi«eola079»-18a«).  ^Oa- 

nerMra  de  Brabant.' 
18SS.  Bo(U7079»-).aiidBnDel07K- 

1871).    '  TynMut  et  Thbbe.' 
18S4.  Barbereau.   'Asn4«6orel.' 
1886.  OonUonOSOl— 18&IX  'Ariane 

dans  rile  de  Nazos*. 
18M.  Paris  O801-«8>. 
1827.  J.  a  Guiraud  O804-).    'Or- 

ph<e.' 
18SB.  Boea-Daiprdaiu08QS-).*Har- 

mlnla.* 

1889.  Noflntprlaa. 

1890.  Berlioz,  and  Montfort   *8ar 


18ia  Bazin  0810)1 
fort.* 

1841.  MaOlart. 

1842.  Bo^ar    OSM-X 


1848.  No  fint  prin. 

1S44.  Masi^.  and  Banand  da 

back.   '  Le  Ben^gat.' 
184B.  No  first  priae. 
1848.  OattinaL 
UM7.  DefMi    0819), 

Tobia.' 

1848.  DopntoOWT).   ' 

1849.  No  fii«t  prize. 
1860.  Chariot  OaST-TlX 

Bffinbanl.- 
186L  Delebelle  0880. 

nfer.' 
1862.  L<h>Dce   Cohen  (OSn. 

Betour  de  Viiglnle.' 
1868.  GaUbena83&-6e).  'La 

d'AppenzelL' 
1864.  BartheOffiS). 


.  Triton.   'BianoaCapdlo.* 


Ketty.' 
18S3.  Thyi. 


'La  Oontrebaodler 


1881.  Elwait  0806-17).     'L'entr^c 

enloge.' 
18%.  BoolangerOSlS).   'Aehdle.' 
188S.BolMelot0811).   'Vell^da.' 

1887.  L.  D.  BesozzL  'Marie  Stuart 
et  Blszlo.' 

IS&Bousqoet 0118-64).  'I* Ven- 
detta.' 

1888.  Gcanod.  'remand.* 


di 


18B6.GoDte     QSKK       'Acii     et 

Galat^' 
1868.  No  lint  prize. 

1867.  Blze;  (l^»»-75),  and  diaries 
Colin.   'CloTlsetriotfWe.' 

1868.  Darld  0898).    'Jepiat^.' 

1860.  Eogene  Guiraud.     *  Bajaxet 
et  le  Joaeor  de  flftte.' 

1886.  Paladilhe.  'LeCiar  iTaorv.' 

1861.  ]>abob08S7-).    'Atala.' 
1882.  Bonrraalt-DnooodrayOMKMi. 

'  Louise  deMAcUKa.' 
1863.  Massenet.   '  David  Blnkk.* 
1884.  Siec.   'Ivanboe.* 
1886.  Leneprco.  '  Banaad  daaa  lea 

Jardtesd'Anaida.* 
1861  Xmne  Festtrd.   'DaUa.* 
1867.  No  Bnt  prize. 

1888.  WIntxweiUer    0844-7ia    aad 
Babnteao.  "^Danlel.' 

1889.  Taudou.  'VnofolBe  da  BK 
oiinl.' 

inOi  MarMial.  aid  Ch.  le»fcM» 
'  Le  Jugement  de  Diem.* 

1871.  Berpeue.   'Jeanne  d' Arc* 

1872.  SalvaTre.   'Oalfpeo.* 

1875.  PUU  Paget.   *  Mai 
1874.  Xhrhan  0864-79). 

Oalat^' 

1876.  Wonnsei 
Vm.  BiUemaeber.  ud  P.  V.  < 

Noz.   'Jodlth.* 

1877.  Ko  fint  prlae. 


The  successful  cantata  is  perfonned  at  the  an- 
nual seance  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
the  Institut,  usually  in  October ;  it  has  aometimea 
been  sung  in  costume  at  the  Opora.  A  few  of 
the  cantatas  have  been  engraved,  but  the  greater 
part  are  unpublished.  At  the  instance  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  by  his  endeavours, 
the  whole  of  the  autographs  of  these  interesting 
compositions  have  been  deposited  in  the  Library 
of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
'  Fonds  des  Prix  de  Rome.'  [G.C.] 

GRANDSIRE.  The  name  givea  to  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  changes  in  ringing  ars 
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produced.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  original 
method.   [See  Change  RiNOiNO.]     [C.A.W.T.] 

6RANJ0N,  BoBBBT.  Bom  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 6th  century  at  Paris,  a  type-founder 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  round  notes 
instead  of  square  and  lozenge-shaped  ones,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  suppress  the  ligatures  and 
signs  of  proportion,  which  made  the  notation  of 
^e  old  music  so  difficult  to  read — and  thus  to 
simplify  the  art.  His  efforts,  however,  apf>ear  to 
have  met  with  little  or  no  success.  His  first 
publications  are  said  to  be  dated  1523,  and  the 
lirst  work  printed  on  his  new  system,  1559,  at 
which  time  he  had  left  Paris  for  Lyons;  he 
was  at  Bome  in  158  a,  where  he  printed  the  first 
edition  of  6uidetti*s  Direotorium,  having  been 
called  to  Bome  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  out  the 
capital  letters  of  a  Greek  alphabet. 

Whether  he  or  Briard  A  Bar-le-duc  was  the 
first  to  make  the  improvements  mentioned  above 
is  uncertain.  Briard*s  Carpentras  (printed  in 
the  new  style)  was  published  at  Avignon  in 
153a,  but  Granjon  appears  to  have  made  his 
invention  and  obtained  letters  patent  for  it  many 
years  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
It.    See  F^tb  for  more  details.  [G.J 

GBANOM,  Lewis  0.  A.,  a  composer  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  i8tn  century, 
and  produced  many  songs  and  pieces  which  were 
popular  in  their  day.  His  first  work  was '  Twelve 
sonatas  for  the  Flute,'  published  in  175 1.  He 
afterwards  published  *Six  Trios  for  the  Mute,' 
1 755,  and  a  collection  entitled  *The  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany,' consisting  of  duets  for  flutes,  songs,  etc. 
His  'Second  OUection  of  40  &vourite  English 
Songs,  with  string  accompaniments,  in  score ;  de- 
dicated to  Dr.Boyce,'  hem  the  opus  number  xiii. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography.     [W.  H.  H.] 

GBAS,  Mad  Aim  Julie  Anfis  Dobus,  whose 
family  name  was  Steenkiste,  was  bom  at  Yalen- 
ciennee  in  1807.  DoBUS  was  the  name  of  her 
mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  leader  of 
the  band,  and  educated  by  her  &ther.  At  the  age 
of  14  she  made  a  d^but  in  a  concert  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  obtain  a  subsidy  from  the  authorities  to 
enable  her  to  study  at  the  CTonservatoire  of  Paris. 
There  she  was  admitted  Dec.  ax,  1821 ;  and 
received  instruction  from  Henri  uid  Blangini. 
With  a  good  voice  and  much  facility  of  execution, 
she  obtained  the  first  prize  in  i8aa.  Paer  and 
Bordogni  then  helped  to  finish  her  education. 
To  the  former  she  owed  her  appointment  as 
chamber-singer  to  the  king.  In  1825  she  began 
her  travels,  going  to  Brussels  first,  where  she 
sang  with  such  success  as  to  receive  proposals 
for  the  opera.  She  now  gave  six  months  to 
study  for  the  stage,  and  nu^e  a  brilliant  ddbut. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830  she  went  to  the 
opera  at  Paris,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  the  '  Comte  Oiy '  with  great  applause.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mme.  Damoreau-Ointi  (1835) 
MUe.  Dorus  succeeded  to  the  principal  parts 
in  *La  Muette,'  'GuiUaume  Tell,'  «Femand 
Cortez,'  etc.  She  had  already  created  the  r6les 
of  Ther^sina    in   'Le    Philtre/    of  Alice    in 
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'Bobert  le  Diable,'  and  the  page  in  'Gustavo.* 
In  1839  she  visited  London,  where  she  had  a 
very  warm  reception.  Having  married  M.  Gras,. 
one  of  the  principal  violins  at  the  Op^ra,  April  9, 
1833,  Mile.  Dorus  for  some  years  kept  her 
maiden-name  on  the  stage.  The  management  of 
the  theatre  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  M. 
Stolz,  she  had  the  mortification  to  see  her  chief 
parts  given  to  Mme.  Stolz,  and  consequently 
retired  in  1845.  She  continued  however,  to  sing 
occasionally  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  In 
1847  she  reappeared  in  London,  and  renewed 
her  former  triumphs ;  as  she  did  affain  in  1848 
and  9,  singinfi^  in  the  latter  year  Auber  s  Italianised 
•Masanidlo.^  In  1 850-1  Mme.  Dorus-Gras  re- 
mained in  Paris,  singing  in  a  few  concerts ;  but 
since  then  her  artistic  career  has  ended.   [J.M.] 

GBASSET,  JkaN'Jaoqubs,  a  distinguished 
violin-player,  bom  at  Paris  about  1769.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Berthaume,  and  is  reported  to 
have  excelled  by  a  clear,  though  not  powerful 
tone,  correct  intonation  and  t^hnique.  After 
having  been  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for 
several  years — which  he  appears  to  have  spent 
not  without  profit  for  his  urt  in  Germany  and 
Italy — he  returned  to  Paris  and  soon  c^ned  a 
prominent  position  there.  On  the  death  of  Ga- 
vini^s  in  1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  after  a  highly  suc- 
cessful competition  with  a  number  of  eminent 
performers.  Soon  afterwards  he  succeeded  Bruni 
as  'chef  d'oroheetre'  at  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
post  he  filled  with  eminent  success  tiU  1839, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  published 
three  Concertos  for  tiie  Violin,  five  books  of 
Violin-Duos,  and  a  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
which  are  not  without  merit.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1839.  [P.D.] 

GBASSHOPPEB  or  HOPPEB,  in  a  square 
or  upright  pianoforte  ot  ordinary  London  make,  is 
that  part  of  the  action  known  technically  as  the 
escapement  lever  or  jack,  so  constructed  with 
base  mortised  into  the  key  and  backpiece,  that 
it  may  be  taken  out  or  replaced  with  the  key, 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  mechanism. 
There  is  a  regulating  screw  perforating  the  jack, 
tongue,  or  fly,  as  it  is  variously  called,  of  the 
graashopper,  (hilled  into  the  backpiece  and  bear- 
ing a  leather  button,  the  position  of  which  and 
the  pressure  of  a  spring  determine  the  rake  of  the 
jack,  and  consequently  the  rise  and  rebound  of 
the  hammer;  the  rebound  being  further  regulated 
by  a  contrivance  attached  to  the  jack,  when  not 
an  independent  member,  and  used  for  checking 
or  arresting  it  after  the  blow.  In  grand  piano- 
fortes, and  in  upright  ones  with  crank  lever 
actions*  the  escapement  apparatus  is  lees  easily 
detached  from  the  action. 

It  is  not  recorded  by  whom  the  Grasshopper 
was  introduced,  although  the  escapement  part  of 
it  existed  in  Cristofori's  'linguetta  mobile';  but 
the  tradition  which  attributes  it  to  Longman 
and  Broderip,  pianoforte  makers  in  London,  and 
predecessors  of  the  firm  of  Clementi  and  Collard, 
may  be  relied  upon.     John  Geib  patented  in 
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London  in  1786  a  square  action  with  the  jack, 
and  the  setting  off  button  acting  upon  the  key, 
also,  in  another  form,  the  screw  holding  the 
button  perforating  the  jack — but  with  the  button 
in  front  of  it.  The  improved  form  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  with  the  button  behind  the 
jack,  was  adopted  by  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Broderip,  and  soon  be(aune  general.       [A.  J.H.] 

6RASSI,  Cecilia,  who  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  John  Christian  Bach  ('  English  Bach'), 
was  bom  in  1 746. «  She  came  to  London  with 
Guarducci  in  1766,  as  'first  woman,'  and -re- 
mained in  that  capacity  at  the  opera  for  several 
years.  Bumey  thought  her  *  inanimate  on  the 
stage,  and  far  frcnn  bmutiful  in  her  person ;  but 
there  was  a  truth  of  intonation,  with  a  plaintive 
sweetness  of  voice,  and  innocence  of  expression, 
that  gave  great  pleasure  to  all  hearers  who  did 
not  expect  or  want  to  be  surprised.'  -She  was 
succeeded  in  177a  by  Girelli,  but  remained  in 
England  until  Uie  death  of  her  husband  in  1 782, 
when  she  returned  to  Italy,  and  retired  from 
public  singing.  [J.  M.] 

GEASSIKEAU,  Jahis,  bom  of  French 
parents  in  London,  about  17 15;  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Godfrey,  the  chemist,  of  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  tiien  became  Secretary  to  Dr. 
Pepusch,  at  whose  instance  he  translated'  the 
'Dictionnaire  de  musique'  of  Brossard  (Paris, 
1705),  with  alterations  and  additions,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  by  Pepusch  himself : — '  A 
musical  dictionary  ...  of  terms  and  characters,* 
etc.,  London,  1740,  an  8vo.  of  343  pages,  with 
a  recommendation  prefixed,  signed  by  Pepusch, 
Greene,  and  Galliard.  A  and  edition  is  said  to 
have  been  published  in  1 769  by  Robson  with  an 
appendix  taken  from  Bousseau.  [G.] 

GBASSINI,  J08BFHINA  (as  she  signed  her- 
self), was  bom  at  Yarese  (Lconbardy)  in  1773,  of 
very  humble  parents.  The  beauty  of  her  voice 
and  person  induced  General  Belgiojoeo  to  give 
her  the  best  instmction  that  could  be  procured 
at  Milan.  She  made  rapid  progress  in  the  grand 
school  of  singing  thus  opened  to  her,  and  soon 
developed  a  powerful  and  extensive  contralto, 
with  a  power  of  light  and  finished  execution 
rarely  found  with  that  kind  of  voice.  She  had 
the  great  advantage  of  singing  in  her  first  operas 
with  such  models  as  Marohed  and  Cresoentini. 
Grassini  made  her  d^uis  at  Milan,  in  the  carni- 
val of  i794«  in  Zingarelli*s  'Artaserse,*  and  the 
*  Demofoonte '  of  Portogallo.  She  soon  became 
the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  appeared  in  triumph 
on  all  the  chief  Italian  stages.  In  1796  sne 
returned  to  Milan,  and  played  in  Traetta*s  *  Apelle 
e  (^ampaspe,'  and  with  Cresoentini  and  Bianchi 
in  the  *  Giulietta  e  Bomeo'  of  Zingarelli.  The 
year  after  she  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  at 
Venice  as  'Orazio.'  In  1797  she  was  engaged 
to  sing  at  Naples  during  the  fiUs  held  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince.  In  1800,  after  Marengo, 
she  sang  at  Milan  in  a  concert  before  Buona- 
parte, and  was  taken  by  him  to  Paris,  where 
she  sang  (July  a  2)  at  the  national  fSu  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  In  concerts  ^t  the  opera. 
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In  1803  she  was  engaged  to  sing  in  London  from 
March  to  July  for  £3000,  taking  the  place  of 
Banti.  Here  she  had  to  contend  with  Mrs. 
Billington  in  popular  &vour,  though  their  voices 
were  very  different.  Lord  Mount -Edgcumbe 
speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  that  of  Grassini, 
though  he  gives  her  credit  for  great  beauty,  *  a 
mce  peculUilv  her  own,*  and  the  exoellenoe  of 
her  acting.  Her  style  was  then  '  exclusively  the 
eantahiU,  and  bordered  a  little  <m  the  monotonous. 
She  had  entirely  lost  all  her  upper  tones,  and 
possessed  little  more  than  one  octave  of  good, 
natural  notes;  if  she  attempted  to  go  higher, 
she  produced  only  shriek,  quite  unnstural,  and 
almost  painfull  to  the  ear.'  Her  first  appearance 
was  in  'La  Veigine  del  Sole,'  by  Mayer,  well 
suited  to  her;  but  'so  equivocal  was  her  re- 
ception, that  when  her  benefit  was  to  take  place 
she  did  not  dare  encounter  it  alone,  but  called 
in  Mrs.  Billington  to  her  aid.'  The  tide  then 
tumed,  andGrassini  became  the  reigningfftvourite. 
*  Not  only  was  she  rapturously  applauded  in 
public,  but  she  was  taken  up  by  the  mrst  society, 
fiUe,  caressed,  and  introduced  as  a  regular  guest 
in  most  of  the  fiishionable  assemblies.'  Very 
different  froln  this  was  the  effect  produced  by 
Grassini  on  other  hearers,  more  intellectual, 
though  less  cultivated  in  music,  than  Lord 
Mount- Edgcumbe.  De  (^ncey  found  her  voice 
'  delightful  beyond  all  that  he  had  ever  heard.' 
Sir  CSiarles  Bell  (1805)  thought  it  was  'only 
Grassini  who  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  united 
power  of  music  and  action.  She  died  not  only 
without  being  ridiculous,  but  with  an  effect  equal 
to  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  ' O  Dio'  of  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton was  a  bar  of  music,  but  in  the  strange, 
almost  unnatural  voice  of  Grassini  it  went  to 
the  soul.'  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  her  '  dignity, 
tmth,  and  affecting  simplicity.'  Such  was  her 
influence  on  people  of  refined  taste,  not  mu- 
sicians. In  1804  she  sang  again  in  Paris;  and, 
after  1806,  when  she  quitted  London,  con- 
tinued to  sing  at  the  French  Court  for  several 
years,  at  a  very  high  salary  (altogether,  about 
j£a,6oo).  Here  the  rdle  of '  Didone  was  written 
for  her  by  Paer.  Aftcur  the  change  of  dynastv. 
Mme.  Grassini,  whose  voice  was  now  seriously 
impaired,  lost  her  appointment  at  Paris,  and 
returned  to  Milan,  where  she  sang  in  two  concerts 
in  April  1817.  In  i8aa  she  was  at  Ferrani 
but  died  at  Milan  in  January  1850. 

In  1806  a  fine  portrait  of  her  was  msnpti  ia 
mezzotint  (folio)  by  S.  W. Beynolds, after  apictare 
by  Mme.  Le  Brun.  It  represents  her  in  Tuikiih 
dress,  as  ' Zaira'  in  Winter's  opera.  [J. H] 

GBAUN.  The  name  of  three  brothers,  one  of 
whom  made  his  mark  on  German  music^  sonsof  id 
Excise  collector  at  Wahrenbrfick  near  Dresden. 

The  eldest,  August  Fbikdbioh,  bom  at  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  at  the  time  of  hi* 
death  cantor  of  ^ersebuiK*  where  he  had  p&a^ 
the  greater  part  of  hiriife,  1737-1771. 

JoHAMN  Gottlieb,  bom  1698,  was  an  emisent 
violinist,  and  composer  of  instrumental  mvk 
much  valued  in  his  day.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Pisendel.     After  a  jouruey  to  Italy,  where  he 
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had  inBtnictioiifrom  Tartini,  he  became  Concert-  j 
meister  at  Merseburg,  and  had  Friedemann  Bach 
for  Bome  time  as  his  pupiL  In  1727  he  entered 
the  service  oh  Prince  von  Waldeck,  and  in  a  8 
that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  then  Crown  Prince 
at  Reinsberg.  On  the  Eling^s  accession  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in 
1771  as  conductor  of  the  royal  band.  Of  his 
many  compositions  only  one,  *6  Klavier-trios' 
mit  Violine/  has  been  printed.  Bmney  in  his 
« Present  State*  (ii.  229)  testifies  to  the  great 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  The  excellence  of 
the  then  Berlin  arohefltra  is  always  attributed  to 
him.  [P.D.] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  three  is  the  youngest, 
Karl  Heinbich,  bom  May  7.  1701.%  He  was 
educated  widi  Johann  GU)ttlieb  at  the  Kreuzschule 
in  Dresden,  and  having  a  beautiful  soprano  voice, 
was  appointed,  in  171 3,  '  Raths-discantist,'  or 
treble-singer  to  the  town-council.  Grundig  the 
cantor  of  the  school,  the  court-organist  Petzold, 
and  the  capellmeister  Joh.  Christoph  Schmidt, 
were  his  early  musical  instructors,  and  he  profited 
by  the  friendship  of  Ulrich  Konig  the  court-poet, 
and  of  Superintendent  Loscher,  who  defended 
him  from  the  pedantic  notions  oi  an  inartistic 
Burgomaster.  His  career  both  as  a  singer  and 
composer  was  largely  influenced  by  his  study  of 
the  vocal  compositions  of  Keiser,  the  then  oisle- 
brated  composer  of  Hamburg,  and  of  the  operas 
.of  the  Italian  composer  Lotti,  who  conducted  in 
person  a  series  of  performances  in  Dresden,  with 
a  picked  company  of  Italian  singers.  Even  during 
this  time  of  study,  Graun  was  busily  engaged 
in  composing.  There  still  exist  a  quantity  of 
motets  and  other  sacred  vocal  pieces,  which  he 
wrote  for  the  choir  of  the  Kreuzschule.  In  par^ 
tioular  may  be  cited  a  'Grosse  Passions-Cantata,' 
with  the  opening  chorus  *  Lasset  uns  au&ehen  auf 
Jesum,*  wjdch,  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  barely  15, 
is  very  remarkable.  Upon  Konig's  recommenda- 
tion he  was  appointed  tenor  to  the  opera  at 
Brunswick  when  Hasse  was  recalled  to  Dresden 
in  1725.  The  opera  chosen  for  his  first  appear- 
ance was  by  Schurmann  the  local  capellmeister, 
but  Graun  beinff  dissatisfied  with  the  music  of 
hia  part  replaced  the  airs  by  others  of  his  own 
composition,  which  were  so  successful  that  he  was 
commiasioned  to  write  an  opera,  and  appointed 
▼ice-capellmeister.  TL|i8  first  opera  'Pollidoro' 
(1726)  was  followed  by  five  othersi,  some  in 
Italian,  and  some  in  Geraian ;  and  besides  these 
he  composed  several  cantatas,  sacred  and  secular, 
two '  Passions-Musiken,'  and  instrumental  pieces. 
Hia  &me  was  now  fiiinly  established.  In  1 735 
he  was  invited  to  Reinsberg,  the  residence  of 
the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederic 
the  Great.  This  powerful  amateur  continued 
Graun's  friend  and  patron  till  his  death.  Here 
he  composed  about  50  Italian  cantatas,  usually 
ooosisting  each  of  two  airs  with  recitatives.  They 
were  highly  valued  at  the  time,  and  contain 
smple  materials  for  an  estimate  of  Graun's  style 
of  writing  for  the  voice.  When  Frederic  came 
to  the  throne  in  1740,  he  gave  Graun  the  post 
of  capellmeister,  witn  a  saStfy  of  aooo  thalers^ 
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and  despatched  him  to  Italy  to  form  a  company 
of  Italian  singers  for  the  opera  at  Berlin.  In 
Italy  he  remained  more  than  a  year,  and  his 
singing  was  much  appreciated.  After  hia  return 
to  Berlin  with  the  singers  he  had  engaged,  he 
spent  some  years  of  remarkable  activity  in  com- 
posing c^ras.  Those  of  this  period  amount  to 
27  in  all  (a  complete  list  will  be  found  in  Fdtis^ ; 
'  Rodolinda,  Regina  di  Lougobardia  *  appeared  in 
1 741,  and  *  Merope,'  his  last,  in  1 750.  In  his 
operas  he  gave  ms  chief  consideration  to  the 
singer,  as  indeed  was  the  case  with  all  Italian 
operas  at  that  time.  His  forte,  both  in  singing 
and  in  composition,  resided  in  the  power  he 
possessed  of  executing  adagios,  and  of  expressing 
tenderness  and  emotion.  Although  his  operas,  as 
such,  are  now  forgotten,  they  contain  airs  which 
merit  the  attention  of  both  singers  and  public,  a 
good  instance  being  '  Mi  paventi*  fix»m  '  Britan- 
nicus'  (1752),  with  which  Mme.  Yiardot-Garcia 
used  to  make  a  great  effect.  A  collection  of  airs, 
duets,  terzettos,  etc.,  frx>m  Graun's  operas  was 
edited  by  the  celebrated  theorist  Kimberger,  in 
4  vols.  (Berlin  1773). 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Graun  again  de- 
voted himself  to  church-music,  au^  two  of  the 
works  belonging  to  this  period  have  carried  his 
name  down  to  posterity;  and  are- indeed  those 
by  which  he  ia  now  aunost  exclusively  known. 
These  are  the  *Te  Deuin*  which  he  composed  for 
Frederic's  victory  at  Prague  (1756) — first  per- 
formed at  Charlottenbui^g  at  the  dose  of  the  Seven 
Years  War,  July  15, 1763— and  still  more,  *Der 
Tod  Jesu,'  or  Death  of  Jesus,  a  'Passions-Cantata,' 
to  words  by  Ramler,  a  work  which  -enjoyed  an  ■ 
unprecedented  fame,' and  placed  its  author  in  the 
rank  of  classical  composers.  In  Grermany  the  Tod 
Jesu  holds  in  some  degree  the  position  which  is 
held  by  the  Messiah  in  England.  It  was  first 
executed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin  on  March  26, 
1 755,  and  has  since  then  been  annually  performed 
in  Passion- week.  A  centenary  performance  took 
place  in  1855  in  presence  of  Frederic  William 
IV.  Of  late  years  some  opposition  iias  been 
raised  to  this  continual  repetition  of  an  anti- 
quated work,  but  it  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
justified  by  ihe  complete  and  masterly  form  in 
which  it  embodies  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  age. 
Looked  at  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view, 
and  apart  from  considerations  of  age  or  taste,  the 
'Tod  Jeeu*  contains  so  many  excellences,  and 
so  much  that  is  significant,  that  no  oratorio  of 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  excepting 
perhaps  Mozart's  'Requiem'  and  Haydn's ' Crea- 
tion' cao  be  compared  to  it.  Graun  was  a  master 
of  counterpoint ;  his  harmony — as  his  biographer, 
J.  A.  Hiller,  says — was  always  '  clear  and  signifi- 
dant,  and  his  moduliv^ion  well  regulated.'  His 
melodies  may  be  wanting  in  force,  but  they 
are  always  full  of  expression  and  emotion.  That 
he  possessed  re%l  dramatic  ability  may  be  seen 
from  his  recitatives,  and  these  are  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  '  Tod  Jesu.'  An  English 
edition  of  the  work  has  recentiy  been  published 
bv  Messrs.  Novello,  so  that  it  has  now  a  fair 
chance  of  attaining  that  popularity  in  Ei^land 
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to  wbich  its  merits  entitle  it.  Hitherto  we  are 
not  aware  of  its  having  ever  been  performed 
here  in  public. 

Graim*8  instrumental  compositionsi  trios,  piano- 
forte concertos,  etc.,  have  never  been  publishid 
and  are  of  little  value.  He  wrote  31  solfeggi, 
which  form  an  excellent  singing  method,  and  he 
invented  the  so-called  '  Da  me  ne  satio* — a  put- 
ting together  of  the  syllables,  da,  me,  ni,  po,  tu, 
la,  be,  for  the  practice  of  solfeggio,  which  how- 
ever has  been  little  used.  Graun  died  at  Berlin 
Aug.  8.  1759,  ^  ^^  enjoyment  of  the  king's 
&vour,  illustrious  among  his  contemporaries, 
and,  after  Hasse,  undoubtedly  the  chief  com- 
poser of  Italian  opera  of  his  time.  [A.M.] 

GRAUPNER,  Chbistoph,  composer,  bom 
1683  or  84  at  Kirohberg  in  Saxony,  near  the 
Erzgebirge;  came  early  to  Leipidg,  where  he 
stucUed  nine  years  at  the  Thomas-schule  under 
Cantors  Schelle  and  Kuhnau.  He  began  to 
study  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  Swedish 
invasion  to  take  refuge  in  Hamburg,  where  he 
passed  three  yeurs  as  Hiurpsichord  player  at  the 
opera  under  Keiser.  The  Landgrave  Ernst 
Ludwig  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  then  staying  in 
Hamburg,  ha^ng  appointed  him  his  vice-Capell- 
meister,  he  removed  in  1710  to  Darmstadt,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  the  Capell- 
meistership  on  the  death  of  Bri^^.  Here  he 
did  much  to  elevate  both  sacred  and  dramatic 
music,  and  greatly  improved  the  court  perform- 
ances, the  excellence  of  which  is  mentioned  by 
Telemann.  In  1723  he  was  proposed,  together 
with  Bach  and  Telemann,  for  the  post  of  Calkitor 
at  the  Thomas-schule  (when  Bach  was  elected), 
but  he  preferred  remaining  in  Darmstadt.  In 
1750  he  lost  his  sight,  a  great  trial  to  so  active 
a  man,  and  died  May  10, 1 760,  in  his  78th  year. 

Graupner  worked  almost  day  and  night;  he 
even  engraved  his  own  pieces  for  the  clavier, 
many  of  which  are  very  pleasing.  Of  his  operas 
the  following  were  prtxiuced  in  Hamburg: — 
*  Dido*  (1 707),  •  Hercules  und  Theseus,*  *  Antio- 
chus  in  Stratonica,*  '  Bellerophon*  (1708),  and 
'Simson*  (i.e.  Samson — 1709).  AfW  this  he 
wrote  only  church  and  chamber  music.  Between 
the  years  1719  and  45  he  composed  more  than 
1300  pieces  for  the  service  in  tne  Schloss-kirohe 
at  Darmstadt — figured  chorales,  pieces  for  one 
and  more  voices,  and  chorales  with  accompani- 
ment for  organ  and  orchentra.  The  court  library 
at  Darmstadt  contains  the  autograph  scores  and 
the  separate  parts  of  these,  which  were  printed 
at  the  Landgrave's  expense;  Superintendent 
Licbtenberg  furnished  ^e  words.  The  same 
library  also  contains  in  MS.  50  concertos  for 
different  instruments  in  score ;  80  overtures ; 
116  symphonies;  several  sonatas  and  trios  for 
different  instruments  in  various  combinations, 
mostly  in  score ;  6  Sonatas  for  the  harpsichord, 
with  gigues,  preludes,  and  fugues.  Of  his  printed 
works  t^bere  also  exist  8  'Partien*  for  the  Clavier 
( 1 7 18) ;  *  Monatliche  Clavier-Frfichte,*  ooitasisting 
of  preludes,  allemandee,  courantes,  sarabandes, 
minuets,  and  gigues  (Darmstadt  1722);  'Die 
vier  Jahreszeiten,'  4  suites  for  cdavier  (Frankfurt 
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1 73$) ;  «wi  *  Vin  Partien  auf  das  Clavier,'  dedi- 
cated to  the  Landgrave  Ernst  Ludwig  (Darm- 
stadt 1726).  We  must  also  mention  his  'Nea 
vermehrtes  Choralbuch'  (Frankfurt,  Gerhardt, 
1728).  Graupner's  autobiography  is  printed 
in  Mattheson's  Ehrenpforte,  p.  410.  [0.  F.  P.] 
GRAVE.  One  of  the  slow  Tempos,  indicating 
perhaps  rather  character  than  pace.  As  £uniliar 
instanoes  may  be  given  the  opening  movement  of 
the  Overture  to  the  Messiah,  the  short  Choruses 
in  plain  counterpoint  in  Israel  in  Egypt — '  And 
Israel  saw,'  'He  is  my  God,'  etc. ;  the  two 
recitatives,  'As  God  the  Lord,'  in  Elijah;  "Hie 
nations  are  now  the  Lord's '  in  St.  Paul ;  '  What 
ailed  thee'  in  the  114th  Psalm;  the  'Rex 
tremendse '  in  Mozart's  Requiem ;  the  Introduction 
to  the  Sonata  Pathetique,  and  ^t  to  the  Prison 
scene  in  Fidelio.  In  Elijah  Mendelssohn  marks 
it  p-  60,  but  in  St.  Paul  p-  66.  [G.] 

GRAYICEMBALO.  An  Italian  corruptian  of 
the  term  Clavicembalo,  a  harpsichord.   [A.  J.H.] 

GRAY  &  DAVISON.  Robert  Gray  established 
an  organ  factory  in  London  in  1 774,  was  succeeded 
by  William  Gr^,  who  died  in  1820,  and  then  by 
John  Gray,  hi  1837-38  the  firm  was  John 
Gray  &  Son,  after  which  John  Gray  took  Frederic 
Davison  into  partnership.  Gray  died  in  1849, 
but  the  firm  continues  to  bear  the  same  titie. 
Amongst  the  many  organs  erected  by  these 
favourite  makers  aU  over  the  country,  we  may 
mention  those  in  the  Crystal  Palace  (Handd 
orchestra),  St.  Paul's,  Wilton  Place,  and  St.  Pan- 
eras,  London;  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  and 
the  Town  Halls  of  Leeds,  Bolton,  and  Glasgow. 

In  1876  they  took  up  the  business  of  Robeon, 
and  have  also  a  fiustory  in  liveipool,  having 
succeeded  Bewshur  in  tliat  town.  [V.deP.] 

GRAZIANI,  SiQKOB,  a  singer  who  i^pearsd 
in  London  first  at  the  Royal  Italian  0^>era  in 
1855.  He  made  his  cUbut  in  the  'Trovatore,' 
then  also  produced  here  for  the  first  time.  In 
this  'the  song  II  balen  exhibited  to  its  best 
advantage  one  of  the  most  perfect  baritone  voices 
ever  bestowed  on  mortal.  Such  an  organ  as  his 
is  a  golden  inheritance ;  one,  however,  which  has 
tempted  many  another  beside  himself  to  rely  too 
exclusively  on  Nature'  (Chorley).  Graziam  has 
continued  to  sing  in  London  and  Paris,  with 
almost  undiminidied  powers,  since  that  time. 
His  voice,  though  not  extensive  downwards,  has 
still  beautiful  and  lusdous  tones,  reaching  as  high 
as  G,  and  even  A.  He  appeiured  with  great 
effect  as  Nelusco  in  the  'Amcaine'  when  thst 
opera  was  first  produced  in  London.  [J.  M.] 

GREATOREX,  Thomas,  son  of  a  profeasor  of 
music,  was  bom  at  North  Wingfield,  near  Gbei- 
terfield,  Derbyshire,  on  Oct.  5,  1758.  In  177a 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Coc^e.  In 
1774,  at  a  p^ormance  of  sacred  music  in  St 
Martin's  church,  Leicester  (of  which  his  sistv 
was  then  orgamst),  on  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  Leioestershire  Infirmary,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Esri 
of  Sandwich  and  Joah  Bates.  The  eail  inrited 
him  to  become  an  inina)e^  of  his  Jioose^  and 
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in  1774,  5,  and  6,  he  assisted  at  the  oratorios 
wliidi  were  given  at  Christmas,  under  Bates's 
direction,  at  his  lordship^s  seat,  Hinchinbrook 
House,  near  Huntingdon.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  in  1 7  76  Greatorex 
sang  in  the  chorus.  In  1 780  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Carlisle  cathedral,  a  post  which  he 
held  until  about  1784,  when  he  resigned  it  and 
went  to  reside  at  Newcastle.  In  1 786  he  went 
to  Italy,  returning  home  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland  at  the  latter  end  of  1 788.  At  Rome 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Pretender,  Charles 
Kdward  Stuart,  with  whom  he  so  ingratiated 
hllnself  as  to  induce  the  Prince  to  bequeath  him 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  manuscript  music 
On  lus  return  to  England  Greatorex  established 
himself  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and 
soon  acquired  a  very  extensive  practice.  On  the 
retirement  of  Bates  in  1793  he  was,  without 
solicitation,  appointed  his  successor  as  conductor 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  In  1801  he 
joined  W.  Knyvett,  Harrison,  and  Bartleman 
in  reviving  the  Yocal  Concerts.  In  1819  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  George  Ebenezer  Williams  as 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  For  many  years 
he  conducted  the  triennial  musical  festivals  at 
Biimingham,  and  also  those  at  York,  Derby,  and 
elsewhere.  Greatorex  published  a  collection  of 
Psalm  Tunes,  harmonised  by  himself  for  four 
voices,  and  a  few  harmonised  airs.  Besides  these 
he  arranged  and  composed  orehestral  accom- 
paniments to  many  pieces  for  the  Ancient  and 
Vocal  Concerts,  which  were  never  published. 
His  knowledge  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
music;  he  was  well -skilled  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  natural  histoiy,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Linnaean  Societies.  He  died 
July  18,  1 831,  and  was  buried  in  the  West 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GREAT  ORGAN.  This  name  is  given,  in 
modem  instnmients,  to  the  department  that 
generally  has  the  greater  number  of  stops,  and 
those  of  the  greater  power,  although  occasional 
exceptions  are  met  with  as  to  one  or  other  of 
these  particulars ;  as  when  a  Swell  of  more  than 
proportionate  completeness,  or  a  Solo  oigan,  com- 
posed of  stops  of  more  than  the  average  strength 
of  tone,  finrms  part  of  the  instrument. 

The  use  of  the  term  'Great  Organ*  in  England 
can  be  traced  back  for  upwards  of  400  years.  In 
the  '  Fabrick  Rolls  of  York  Minster,*  under  date 
1469,  the  following  entry  occurs: — 'To  brother 
John  for  constructing  two  pair  of  bellows  for  the 
great  oi^gao,  and  repairing  the  same,  15^.  2d* 
Knglish  Organs  at  that  period,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards,  were  invariably 
single  manual  instruments.  This  is  clearly 
intimated  in  numerous  old  documents  still  in 
existence.  Thus  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
St.  Mary's.  Sandwich,  contain  the  following  four 
memoranda : — '  1496.  Payd  for  mending  of  the 
It/UU  oiganys,  iij«.  ive?.*  '  Item,  for  shepsk3m  to 
mend  the  grete  organyse,  iijd,*  More  clearly 
still: — '150a.  Psid  iar  mending  of  the  grct 
organ  bellowis  and  the  tmall  organ  bellowis,  yd* 
*  Item,  for  a  shepis  skyn  for  hoik  organys,  ij^.* 
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It  was  no  uncommon  droumstance  before  the 
Reformation  for  a  large  or  rich  churoh  to  possess 
one  or  even  two  organs  besides  the  chi^  one. 
Thus  at  Worcester  Cathedral  there  were,  besides 
the  '  great  organ*  in  the  choir,  a  'pair  of  organs' 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George,  and  another  '  pair* 
in  that  of  St.  Edmund.  At  Durham  there  were 
two  'great  organs,*  as  well  as  a  smaller  one, 
all  in  the  choir ;  and  an  interesting  description 
has  been  preserved  in  Davies*s  'Joicient  Rites 
and  Monuments  of  the  Monastical  and  Cathedral 
Churoh  of  Durham,  1673,*  of  the  position  of  two, 
and  the  separate  use  to  which  these  several 
organs  were  appropriated : — '  One  of  the  fairest 
pair  of  the  three  stood  over  the  quire  door,  and 
was  only  opened  and  play*d  upon  on  principal 
feasts.*  '  llie  second  pair, — a  pair  of  fair  large 
organs,  called  the  Cryers, — stood  on  the  norUi 
side  of  the  choir,  being  never  play*d  upon  but 
when  the  four  doctors  of  the  churdi  were  read.' 
'The  third  pair  were  daily  used  at  ordinary  ser- 
vice.* Reverting  to  the  York  records  of  the  15th 
century  we  find  express  mention  of  'the  large 
origan  m  the  choir,*  and  '  the  organ  at  the  altar.' 

The  'great'  organ  was  doubtless  in  all  cases 
a  fixture,  while  the '  small'  one  was  movable ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  authorities  of  more 
opulent  or  fortunate  churches  helping  the  cus- 
todians of  smaller  establishments  by  lending  them 
a  'pair  of  organs'  for  use  on  special  aimiver- 
saries.  An  early  instance  of  this  good  custom 
is  mentioned  in  the  York  records  of  1485: — 
'  To  John  Hewe  for  repairing  the  organ  at  the 
alia*-  0^  B.V.M.  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  and 
for  carrying  the  same  to  the  House  of  the 
Minorite  Brethren,  and  for  bringing  back  the 
same  to  tftie  Cathedral  Churoh.  13s.  9<2.*  A 
i6th-centu^  entry  in  the  old  accounts  of  St. 
Mary  at  mil,  London,  states  the  occasion  ion 
which  the  loan  of  the  organ  was  received:— 
'1510.  For  bringing  the  organs  from  St.  An- 
drew 8  Church,  against  St.  Barnabas*  eve,  and 
bringing  them  back  again,  V(f .' 

We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  large  churches 
had  two  or  even  three  organs  in  the  choir, 
located  in  various  convenient  positions,  and  em- 
ployed separately  on  special  occasions.  But  the 
idea  of  placing  the  small  organ  dose  to  the  large 
one, — in  firont  of  and  a  little  below  it, — with 
mechanism  so  adjusted  that  the  two  organs  could 
be  rendered  available  for  use  by  the  same  player 
and  on  the  same  occasion, — in  fact,  of  combining 
them  into  a  two-manual  organ, — does  not  seem 
to  have  been  conceived  in  England  until  about 
the  begiiming  of  the  1 7th  century ;  and  among 
the  earliest  artists  who  effected  this  important 
improvement  appears  to  stand  Thomas  Dallam. 
Tins  builder  niade  an  organ  for  Kinjpr's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  the  accounts  of  which, — en- 
titled, '  The  charges  about  the  organs,  etc.,  firom 
the  a  and  of  June,  1605,  to  the  7th  of  August, 
1606,* — are  still  extant.  From  the  marmer  in 
which  'the  greate  Organ*  and  'the  greate  and 
litel  Organs'  are  mentioned  in  these  entries, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  union  of  the  two  was 
a  recent  device.  Seven  years  lat^  Dallam  built 
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an  inBtrament  for  Worcester  Cathedral,  the  two 
departments  of  which  were  referred  to  collectively 
in  the  following  extract :  — '  A.  D.  1 6 1 5.  All  the 
materials  and  worionanship  of  the  new  double- 
organ  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester  by 
Thomas  Dalham,  organ-maker,  came  to  ;62ii.* 
The  name  'Chayre  oigan'  is  also  given  to  the 
smaller  one.  At  length,  in  the  contract  foe  the 
York  Cathedral  Organ,  dated  1632,  we  find  the 
word  'great'  appli^  to  an  oigan  as  a  whole — 
'  touchinge  the  makeinge  of  a  great  organ  for  the 
said  church,* — although  fiurther  on  in  the  M[ree- 
ment  a  'great  organ'  and  'chaire  organ  (in 
front)  are  specified.  [E.  J.H.] 

GREAVES,  Thomas,  a  lotenist,  nublished  in 
1604  a  work  intitled  '  Songs  of  Sundrie  Kindes ; 
first  Aires  to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base 
Violl.  Next,  Songs  of  Sadnesse,  for  the  Viols 
and  Voyces.  Lastly,  Madrigalles  for  five  Voyces.' 
It  consists  of  31  pieces ;  15  songs  and  6  madri- 
finals.  On  the  title-page  the  composer  describes 
himself  as  '  Lutenist  to  Sir  Henrie  Pierrepoint, 
Knight,'  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  biography.  [W.H.H.] 

GRECCO,  Gaetano,  bom  at  Naples  about 
1680,  pupil  of  A.  Scarlatti  whom  he  succeeded 
as  t€»cher  of  composition  in  the  Conservatorio 
dei  Poveri,  where  he  had  Peigolesi  and  Vinci 
for  his  pupils.  From  thence  he  passed  to  the 
Conservatorio  di  San  Onofrio.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  None  of  his  music  appears 
to  have  been  printed,  and  only  a  very  few  pieces 
are  known  in  MS.  [G.] 

GREEN,  James,  an  organist  at  Hull,  pub- 
lished in  1 754  '  A  Book  of  Psalmody,  containing 
Chanting  Tunes  for  the  Canticles  and  the  reading 
Psalms,  with  eighteen  ALnthems  and  a  variety  oC 
Psalm  tunes  in  four  parts,'  which  was  very 
fovourably  received,  and  ran  through  many  edi- 
tions. The  eleventh  appeared  in  1 75 1 .  [W.  H.  H.] 

GREEN,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  organ  builder, 
bom  in  1740,  studied  the  art  of  organ  building 
under  the  elder  Byfield,  Bridge,  and  Jordan. 
After  conmiencing  business  on  his  own  account 
he  erected  many  instruments  in  conjunction  with 
the  younger  Byfield,  with  whom  he  was  for 
some  years  in  partnership.  Green  became  the 
most  esteemed  organ  builder  of  his  day,  his  in- 
struments being  distinguished  by  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy  of  tone.  There  exist  more 
cathedral  organs  by  him  than  any  other  builder ; 
though  most  of  uiem  have  been  since  altered 
and  added  to.  He  erected  those  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Bangor,  1 770  ;  Canterbury,  1 784 ;  Wells, 
1786;  Cashel,  1780;  Lichfield,  1789;  Roches- 
ter, 1791 ;  and  Salisbury,  1792  :  in  Winchester 
College  chapel,  1 780 ;  St.  George's  chapel,  Wind- 
sor, 1790;  and  Trinity  College  chapel,  Dublin: 
in  the  following  churches,  chapels,  etc.  in 
London,  viz.  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate;  Broad 
Street,  I  slington ;  St.  Catherine  •  by-  the  •  Tower ; 
Freemasons*  Hall ;  The  Magdalen  Hospital ;  St. 
Mary-at-HiU ;  St.  Michael,  Comhill ;  St.  Clave, 
Hart  Street:  and  St.  Peterle-Poor :  in  the  fol-' 
lowing  provincial  cides  and  towns,  Aberdeen; 
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Ardwick,  near  Manchest^;  Bath;  Bolton-le- 
Moors  ;  Chatham  ;  Cirencester ;  Cranboume ; 
Greenwich  Hospital ;  Helston  ;  Leigh ;  Lough- 
borough ;  Macclesfield  ;  Nayland ;  Sleafo^ ; 
Stockport  (St.  Peter's^ ;  Tamworth ;  Tunbridge ; 
Walsall;  Walton;  Wisbech;  Wrexham;  and 
Wycombe :  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  He  also  repaired  the  organ  erected  by 
Dallans  in  1632  in  York  Minster  (destroyed  by- 
fire  in  1829)  and  that  in  New  College,  Oxford. 
Green  died  at  Isleworth,  Sept.  1 4, 1 796.  Although 
always  fiilly  employed  he  died  in  straitened  dr- 
cimistanoes,  and  left  little,  if  any,  provision  for  his 
fiunily,  having  invariably  expended  his  gains  in 
the  prosecution  of  experiments  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  mechanism  of  the  organ. 
Aiter  ms  death  his  widow  continued  to  cany  on 
the  business  for  some  years.  [W.H.H.] 

GREENE,  Maubicb,  Mus.  Doc.,  one  of  the 
two  younger  sons  of  the  Rev.  Thcnnas  Greeny 
D.D.,  vicar  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Olave, 
Old  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Lx)imionger  Lane 
(or  Pomary),  and  grandson  of  John  Greoie, 
Recorder  of  London,  was  bom  in  London  about 
1696.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
as  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under 
Charles  King.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  be 
was  articled  to  Richard  Brind,  then  orgaiust  of 
the  cathedral.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
both  at  the  organ  and  in  composition.  In  1716 
he  obtuned  (it  was  said  chiefly  through  the 
interest  of  his  unde,  Serjeant  Greene)  the  ap- 
pointment of  organist  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West»  Fleet  Street,  and,  on  the  death  of  Danid 
Puroell,  in  1717,  was  chosen  organist  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  He  held  botii  those  places 
until  the  following  year,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Brind,  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul*s,  and  in 
1727,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Croft^  organist  and 
composer  to  the  Chi^)el  RoyaL  Greene  had  » 
strong  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Handel,  and 
assiduously  courted  his  friendship;  and,  by  ad- 
mitting him  to  perform  on  the  orvan  at  St.  Paul's, 
for  which  instrument  Handel  had  an  especial 
liking,  had  become  very  intimate  with  him. 
Handel,  however,  discovering  that  Gre^ie  was 
paying  the  like  court  to  his  rival,  Buononcani, 
cooled  in  his  regard  for  him,  and  soon  ceased 
to  have  any  association  with  him.  In  1728, 
by  the  artifice  of  Buononcini,  Greene  was  made 
the  instrument  of  introducing  to  the  Acad&ny 
of  Ancient  Music  a  madri^  ('In  una  aiepe 
ombrosa*)  as  a  composition  of  Buonondni's.  Thia 
madrigal  was  three  or  four  years  later  proved  to 
have  been  composed  by  Lotti.  The  discovery  of 
the  fraud  led  to  the  ^expulsion  of  Buonondrd  from 
the  Academy,  and  Greene,  believing,  or  affecting 
to  believe,  that  his  friend  had  been  unjustly 
treated,  withdrew  from  it,  carrying  off  with  him 
the  St.  Paul's  boys,  and,  in  conjuncticm  with 
another  friend,  Festing,  established  a  rival  omoett 
in  the  great  room  oilled  'The  ApoUo'  at  the 
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Devil  TayemnearTemple  Bar;  apiooeecUiigwliieh 
gave  arise  to  the  joke,  attributed  to  Handel,  that 
*  Toctor  Greene  had  ffone  to  the  devil*  In  1730, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tudway,  Greene  was  elected 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  As 
his  exercise  on  the  occasion  he  set  Pope*s  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia'sDay,  altered  and  abbreviated,  and  with 
a  new  stanza  introduced,  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, by  the  poet  himsell  lliis  composition  was 
performed  at  Cambridge  at  the  Commencement 
on  Monday,  July  6,  1730.  (A  duet  firom  it  is 
given  by  Hawkms  in  his  History,  chap.  191.) 
^  I735>  01^  ^e  death  of  John  Eccles,  Dr. Greene 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  Master  of  the 
King^s  band  of  music,  in  which  capacity  he 
produced  many  odes  for  the  ]dng*s  birthday  and 
New  Year's  Day.  In  1743  he  published  his 
'  Forty  Select  Anthems,'  the  work  on  which  his 
T^utation  mainly  rests.  These  compositions,  it 
has  been  remarked,  'place  him  at  tihe  head  of 
the  list  of  English  ecclesiastical  oomposers,  for 
they  combine  the  science  and  vigour  of  our 
earlier  writers  with  the  melody  of  the  best 
German  and  Italian  masters  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century*  (Harmonicon 
for  1829,  p.  7a).  In  1750  Greene  received  a 
considerable  accession  of  fortune  by  the  death 
of  a  cousin,  a  natural  son  of  his  unde,  Serjeant 
Greene,  who  bequeathed  him  an  estate  in  Essex 
worth  £700  a  year.  Being  thus  raised  to 
affluence  he  commenced  the  exeouticni  of  a  long 
meditated  project,  the  formation  and  publication 
in  score  of  a  collection  of  the  best  Skiglish 
cathedral  music.  By  the  year  1755  he  had 
amassed  a  considerable  number  of  services  and 
anthems,  which  he  had  reduced  into  score  and 
collated,  when  his  fedling  health  led  him  to 
bequeath  by  will  his  materials  to  his  friend  I^. 
Boyoe,  with  a  request  that  he  would  complete 
the  work.  [See  Botgb.]  Dr.Greene  died  Sept. 
i>  ?755>  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
manied  to  the  Kev.  Michael  Festing,  Beotor  of 
Wyke  B^'s,  Dorset^  the  son  of  her  fiftther's 
friend  the  violinist. 

In  ad^tion  to  the  before-named  ccnnpositioas, 
Greene  produced  a  Te  Deum  in  D  major,  with 
orchestral  accompaniments,  composed,  it  is  con> 
jectured,  for  the  thanksgiving  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Scottish  rebellion  in  1745  ;  a  service  in  C, 
composed  1737  (printed  in  Arnold's  'Cathedral 
Music') ;  iiumerous  anthems — some  printed  and 
others  still  in  MS. ;  '  JephthaV  oratorio,  1737 ; 
•The  Foroe  of  Truth,*  oratorio^  1744 ;  a  para- 
phrase of  part  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
1 73a  ;  Aadis(m's  ode,  '  The  spacious  firmament,' 
'Florimel ;  or.  Love's  Beveiu^e,'  dramatic  pssto* 
lal,  1737  ;  *  The  Judgment  of  Hercules,'  masque, 
1740;  'Phoebe,'  paitoral  opera,  1748;  'The 
Chaplet,'  a  collection  of  twelve  English  songs ; 
<  Spenser's  Amoretti,'  a  collection  of  twenty^ve 
sonnets ;  two  books  each  containing  '  A  Cantata 
and  four  English  songs' ;  'Catches  and  Canons 
for  3  and  4  voices,  with  a  collection  of  Songs  for 
a  and  3  voices' ;  organ  voluntaries,  and  several' 
sets  of  harpsichord  lessons.  It  must  not  be 
(c.) 
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finrgotten  that  Greene  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  most  valuable  institution  'The  Society 
of  Musicians.*  [Fjbstino,  p.  5  i  5  b.]  [W.  H.  H.] 
GREENSLEEVES.  An  old  English  ballad 
and  tune  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  (Merry  Wives, 
ii.  i;  V.  5).  The  ballad — *A  new  Northeme 
dittye  of  the  Ladye  Greene  Sleeves' — ^was  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Register  Sept.  1580  (aand  of 
Elizabeth) ;  but  the  tune  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VlJl.  It  was  also  known  as 
'The  Blacksmith '^and 'The  Brewer'  (Cromwell)> 
and  was  a  great  fkvourite  with  the  Cavaliers. 
Mr.  ChappeU  (firam  whom  the  above  is  taken. 
Popular  Music,  etc.,  Plate  3,  and  p.  337-333) 
gives  the  tune  in  its  oldest  form  as  follows : — 


gold,    and  vtio    bolMr     Ia  -  dy  Greentleeret. 

A  modified  version  is  found  in  ihe  Beggar's 
Opera,  to  the  words  '  Since  laws  were  made  for 
evry  degree^'  and  the  tune  is  still  sung  to 
'  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,'  and  to  songs 
with  the  burdeb  'Which  nobody  can  deny.'  [G.] 

GREETING,  Thomas,  was  a  teacher  of  the 
flageolet  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th 
century,  when  the  instrument  appears  to  have 
been  played  on  by  ladies  as  well  as  eentlemen, 
as  we  gather  from  Pepys's '  Diary,'  which  informs 
us  that  in  1667  M!rs.  Pepys  was  a  pupil  of 
Greeting.  He  also  taught  Pepys  himself.  In 
1675  Greeting  issued  a  thin  oblong  small  8vo» 
volume  entitled  'The  Pleasant  Companion;  or. 
New  Lessons  and  Instructions  for  the  Flagelet, 
consisting  of  8  pages  of  letter-press  oontaininsr 
*  Instructions  for  Playing  on  the  Flagelet>'  signed 
by  Greeting,  followed  by  64  m^ges  of  musio 
printed  from  engraved  plates.  The  music  is  in 
a  peculiar  kind  of  taUeture,  dots  being  placed 
in  the  spaces  of  a  stave  of  6  lines  to  indicate 
which  holes  of  the  instrument  were  to  be  stopped 
to  produce  each  note.  The  duration  of  each  note 
is  shown  above  the  stave  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  tableture  for  the  lute.  The  music  consists  of 
the  popular  song  and  dance-tunes  of  the  day.  The 
work  was  reprinted  in  1 680.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GREGORIAN  MODES  are  the  musical  scales 
as  set  in  order  by  St  Gregory  the  Great  (ajx 
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I.  Four  Bcales,  tmditioiiAlly  ascribed  to  St. 
Ambroee  (  a  j>.  384),  existed  before  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory.  These,  Imown  m  the  'Aathentic*  modes, 
and  since  the  1 3th  century  named  after  the  ancient 
Greek  scales  (from  which  they  were  supposed  to 
be  derived)  are  as  follows :  i .  Doriazi,  a.  Phrygian, 
3.  Lydian,  4.  Mizo-lydian. 

(1.)  ^  (^  ^ 


9velaieer, 


%o«  lower. 


Each  mode  thus  consists  of  8  natural  notes  of 
the  Diatonic  scale — a  perfect  fifth,  or  cUapente, 
below,  joined  to  a  perfect  fourth,  or  dieUeuaron, 
above.  The  lowest  note  of  the  scale  is  called  the 
*  Final '  (corresponding  to  the  Tonic  of  the  modem 
scale)  because  though  the  melody  may  range 
through  the  entire  octave  it  ends  regularly  on 
that  noto;  and  the  fifth  note  above  the  final, 
that  which  forms  the  junction  of  the  diapeiUe  and 
iUateaaron,  is  called  the'  Dominant,*  except  in  the 
Phrygian  mode,  where  C  was  substituted  for  Blj.^ 

Tbe  term  Dominant  in  the  ancient  scales  has 
not  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  modem 
tonality,  but  means  the  predominating  soniid  in 
each  mode,  the  note  on  which  the  recitation  is 
made  in  each  Psalm  or  CSanticle  tone.. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  ancient  scales  to  modem 
ears  is,  that  the  place  of  the  senutones  varies 
in  eadi;  in  the  Dorian  occurring  between 
the  and  and  3rd,  6th  and  7th  notes;  in  the 
Phrygian  between  the  ist  and  and,  5th  and  6th, 
and  so  on.  The  range  of  notes,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  in  any  ancient  melody  (seldom 
exceeding  8  or  9  notes)  partly  determines  the 
mode  to  which  it  belongs.  In  some  cases,  melo- 
dies of  small  compass  have  their  Tone  determined 
by  the  Final  of  other  portions  of  Plain  Song  pre- 
ceding and  following  them.  To  the  Dorian  scale, 
for  example,  belong  melodies  extending  from  D 
(or  C)  upwards  and  having  D  as  their  FinaL 

The  well-known  tune,  Luther's  'Ein  feste 
Burg'  (see  p.  484  a),  ranging  from  F,  its  key-note 
or  final,  to  the  octave,  may  be  mentioned  in 
illustration  of  a  modem  tune  in  a  quasi-Authentic 
mode. 

a.  To  the  4  Authentic,  St.  Gregory  added 
4  '  Plagal, '  i.  e.  collateral  or  relative  modes.  Each 
is  a  4th  below  its  corresponding  original,  and 
is  called  by  the  same  name,  with  the  prefix 
hypo  (JnrOf  below),  as  follows :  5..  Hypordorian, 
6.  Hypo-phryffian,  7.  Hypo-lydian,  8.  Hypo-mixo- 
lydian '.  Each  scale  here  also  consists  of  a  perfect 
fifth  and  a  perfect  fourth ;  but  the  positions  are 
reversed ;  tne  fourth  is  now  below,  and  the  fifth 
above. 

>  In  all  ttieae  ezamptot  Um  Vlnal  It  nariced  \>f  »  hnm,  uA  th« 
Domlunt  has  a  •  abore  it. 

a  As  a  pendant  tn  this  the  Autbentle  loalei  an  MNDetiniM  eaUtd 
Bjper  (abore/— Urper-^rrglaa,  ttc.--l)tti  tt  It  ft  nomencUtan  vhkb 
«olj  ttada  to  eoulttslon. 


In  the  Plagal  scales  the  '  Final '  is  no  longer 
the  lowest  note,  but  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
corresponding  Authentic  scale.  Thus  the  Final 
of  the  Hypo-dorian  mode  is  not  A  but  D,  and  a 
melody  in  that  mode,  though  ranging  firam  about 
A  to  A,  ends  regularly  on  D,  as  in  the  Dorian. 
As  an  exemplification  of  this,  we  may  mmtioo 
Handel's  'Hanover,'  among  modem  tunes,  which 
ranges  from  F  to  F,  but  has  its  Final  on  Bb. 
'  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot '  is  also  a 
specimen  of  a  tune  in  a  Plagal  mode  descending 
about  a  fourth  below  its  ^nal,  and  rising  above 
it  only  six  notes,  dosing  upon  the  final  of  its 
tone.  The  semitones  in  each  scale  naturally  vaiy 
as  before.  The  Dominants  of  the  new  scales  an 
in  each  case  a  third  below  those  of  the  old  ones, 
C  being  however  substituted  for  B^  in  the  Hypo- 
mixo-lydian,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  Phrygian, 
on  account  of  the  irre^^ularity  of  the  relaiioiis 
between  BQ  and  the  F  above  and  below. 

3.  The  system  was  afterwards  further  extended 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  Anthentao  scales 
having  their  Finals  on  A  and  0,  and  their  Domi- 
nants on  E  and  G,  and  called  the  .£olian  (No.  9) 
and  Ionian  (No.  10)— > 


and  two  conresponding  Plagal  modes  the  Hypo* 
89olian  (No.  11)  and  Hypo-ionian  (No.  la)  :— 


%ve  lower. 


%oe  lower. 


and  the  whole  formed  one  great  scheme^  in 
which  the  Authentic  modes  were  the  ist,  3rd, 
5th,  7th,  9U1  and  I  ith,  and  the  Plagal  ones  the 
an^  4th,  6th,  8th,  loth  and  lath. 


No. 

Mode. 

Compsaft. 

Pinal  or 
Tbnic 

Uoml 
nant 

Dorian 

DtoD 

D 

A 

UvDO-dorian. 

AtoA 

D 

F 

Ph 

EtoB 

E 

C 

i 

BtoB 

S 

A 

Ior< 

FtoF 

F 

C 

I 

CtoC 

F 

A 

Mi 

GtoO 

G 

D 

1 

DtoD 

G 

C 

M. 

AtoA 

A 

E 

10 

BtoB 

A 

C 

n 

lot 

CtoO 

0 

G 

12 

J 

OtoO 

C 

B 

4.  Some  inventors  or  innovators  have  how- 
ever broken  from  the  trammels  of  the  perfsci 
diajptnte  and  diaUt^aron  law,  and  make  tbe 
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Bftttml  diatonic  modes  14  in  number — a  to  each 
of  the  7  natural  notes — admitting  the  prosoribed 
Bi]  as  a  Final  for  a  quasi-Authentio  and  quasi- 
Pliiigal  pair  of  modes — Locrian  and  Hypo-locrian. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  more  than  1  a  or 
13  at  the  most  have  ever  been  found  in  any 
Bitual  Service-books.  In  some  of  these  books  we 
find  the  9th,  loth,  i ith,  and  lath  transposed  and 
placed  under  the  head  of  one  or  other  of  the  first 
eight  with  the  title  '  formerly  the  oth,  loth,'  eto. 
In  the  leoent  Batisbon  editions  of  lUtual  music 
all  14  modes  are  however  oounted,  so  that  the  i  ith 
and  lath  above  are  styled  the  13th  and  14th. 

5.  Such  is  the  basis  on  which  the  arrangement 
of  tiie  whole  body  of  Bitual  music  of  the  Western 
Churchesy  induding  the  Beformed  Church  of 
•pipglftTia  —  and  probably  that  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  also — Ib  foimded.  The  'Accents*  for 
Collects,  the  Yeraes  and  Besponses,  Psakn  and 
Cantide  tones,  Intpoits,  Ajitiphons,  Kyries, 
Sanctus,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Agnus,  Osanna, 
Benedictus,  Commimio,  Sursum  corda.  Proses 
or  Sequences,  Prefaces,  Office-hymns,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  special  Offices  and  Services  as  printed 
by  authority  in  the  various  Antiphonals,  Proces- 
sionals, Hymnals,  Graduals,  and  Bituals  in  Latin, 
and  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
noted,  all  belong  to  this  species  of  sacred  music. 
[See  Modes,  Plainbono,  Tones.]  [T.H.] 

GBESHAM  MUSICAL  PBOFESSOBSHIP. 
In  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder 
of  the  college  bearing  his  name  in  the  city  of 
London,  provision  was  made  for  several  professor- 
ships, and  fOT  the  'sallarie*  of  a  person  'meto  to 
rede  the  lecture  of  musicke'  in  the  college.  Sir 
Thomas  died  on  Nov.  ai,  1579,  '^^  ^  widow 
on  Nov.  3,  1596,  upon  whidi  the  provision  for 
the  lectures  took  effect,  the  civic  authorities 
requesting  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge to  nominate  persons  properly  qualified  as 
professors.  Dr.  John  Bull  was  appointed  the 
first  Plrofessor  of  Mumc  by  the  special  recom- 
mendation  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  ordinance 
adopted  concerning  the  music  lecture,  according 
to  Stowe  (Strype's  edition),  ran  as  follows: — ' 
*The  solemn  music  lecture  is  to  be  read  twice 
ev^ry  week  in  manner  following :  viz. — ^the  theo- 
rique  part  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  practique, 
by  concert  of  voice  or  instruments,  for  the  rest 
of  the  hour ;  whereof  the  first  lecture  to  be  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  the  second  in  the  English 
tongue.  The  days  Appointed  for  the  solenm 
lectures  of  music  are  Thursday  and  Saturday  in 
the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four ; 
and  because  at  this  time  Dr.  Bull  is  recommended 
to  the  place  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty  being  not  able  to  speak  Latin,  his 
lectures  are  permitted  to  be  altogether  in  Ei^^lish 
00  long  as  he  shall  continue  the  place  of  the 
music  lecturer  there.'  At  first  the  Professors 
-were  given  apartments  in  the  college  and  a 
stipend  of  ^650  a  year,  but  in  the  8th  of  Geo.  Ill 
an  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  lecturers  to 
marry,  any  restriction  in  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
-will  notwithstanding,  and  also  giving  them  £50 
m  year  in  lieu  of  ti^eir  apartments.    For  many 
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years  the  Professors  had  no  knowledge  of  music, 
and  were  utterly  unqualified  to  lecture  upon  it. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  professors,  with  the 
date  of  their  impointments :  —  (i)  John  Bull, 
Mus.  Doc.,  1590  (resigned  on  his  marriage) ; 
(a)  Thomas  Clayton,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1^7 ; 
(3)  Bev.  John  Tavemer,  M.A.,  1610,  elooted  at 
the  age  of  a6,  subsequently  Bector  of  Stoke 
Newii^^n ;  (4)  Dr.  Bichard  Knight,  physician, 
1^38 ;    (5)  Sir  W.  Petty,  Doctor  of  Medicme, 

1650 ;  (6)  Sir  Thomas  Baynes,  Doctor  of  Medi^^ 

dne,  1660,  ejected  firom  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
committee;  (7)  Bev.  John  Newey,  MA..,  in- 
cumbent of  Itching  Abbotto  and  Avington,  Hants, 
1696;  (8)  Bev.  Dr.  B.  Shippen,  Prind^  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  Bector  of  White- 
chapel,  1705;  (9)  Edward  Shippen,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  i7io;  (10)  John  Gordon,  barrister  at 
law  of  Gray  s  Inn,  I7a3 ;  (11)  Thomas  Browne, 
MA..,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1739,  elected  by  an  equality  of  votes,  and  the 
committee  proceeded  to  a  second  election ;  (i  a) 
Charles  Gardner,  1739;  (13)  Thomas  Griffin, 
176a  ;  (14)  Theodore  Aylwtixd,  assistant  director 
of  the  Handel  Commemoration  and  oiganist  of 
St.  George's,  Windsor;  (15)  B.  J.  S.  Stevens, 
the  composer,  1801 ;  (16)  Edward  Taylor,  1837; 
(17)  Henry  Wylde,  Mus.  Doc.,  1863.  In  183a 
and  for  some  years  after,  a  medal  was  given  in 
commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  the 
best  choral  work,  the  judges  being  the  Oxfoid 
Plrofessor,  Dr.  Crotch ;  the  Gresham  Professor, 
Mr.  Stevens ;  and  Mr.  Horsley ;  and  the  work  was 
sung  at  a  commemoration  serrice  at  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  which  had  been  Sir  Thomas's  parish 
church.  The  Music  Lectures  at  the  College  are 
now  given  in  the  evening,  in  English,  on  days 
announced  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  admission 
to  them  is  free.  For  an  mstance  of  the  manner 
in  whidi  the  intentions  of  the  founder  were  at  one 
time  set  at  naught  see  Grdtfin,  Thos.  [C.  M.] 
GB£TBY,  Andb^  Ebnbst  Modebte,  bom 
Feb.  II,  1 741,  at  li^ge,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
a  small  house  in  the  Bue  des  Ballets,  now 
No.  a8.  His  fiither,  a  poor  violinist,  placed  him 
at  6  years  old  in  the  choir  of  St.  Denis ;  but 
under  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  master  the 
little  chorister  showed  no  aptitude  for  music, 
and  at  1 1  was  dismissed  as  incapable.  His  next 
master,  Lederc,  as  gentle  as  the  former  had  been 
cruel,  made  him  a  good  reader;  and  Benekin, 
organist,  taught  him  harmonv.  BUs  taste  for 
music  was  however  developed  mr  listening  to  the 
operas  of  Pergolesi,  Galuppi,  Jomelli,  eto.,  per- 
formed by  a  company  of  Italian  singers  with  Besta 
as  conductor.  After  a  year  spent  in  this  manner 
an  irresistible  impulse  urged  him  to  compose ; 
in  vain  the  maitre  de  clmpelle  tried  to  teach 
him  counterpoint — he  longed  to  give  expression 
to  the  thoughts  that  were  burning  for  utterance; 
and  as  his  first  attempt,  produced  at  JA4ge 
in  1758  six  small  symphonies,  and  in  1759 
a  *me8se  solennelle '  for  4  voices,  none  of  widen 
have  been  published.  These  compositions  secured 
I  him  tiie  protection  of  the  Chanoine  du  Harles, 
I  who  furnished  him  with  themeans  of  going 
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to  Borne.  LeaTing  his  naUve  dty  in  Mardt 
X759t  he  trarelled  on  foot,  with  a  smuggler  for 
his  companion  K  On  his  airival  at  Borne  he 
tfas  received  into  the  'Coll^  de  Li^ge,*  founded 
by  a  li^geois  named  Darcis  for  the  benefit  of 
his  townsmen,  who  were  permitted  to  reside 
there  for  five  years  while  completing  their  roeoifio 
■tudiee.  His  master  for  counterpoint  and  oom- 
position  was  Casali,  who  dismissed  him  as 
nopelessly  ignorant.  Gr^try  never  did  under- 
stuid  the  sdenoe  of  harmony ;  his  mission  was 
to  enforce  the  expression  of  words  by  melody,  and 
io  compose  operas.  During  his  stay  in  Borne 
he  composed  a  'De  profundu'  and  some  motets' 
which  have  not  been  published,  and  an  inter- 
mezio  called  'Le  Vendemmianti,*  for  the  Aliberti 
theatrew  Although  the  work  of  a  foreigner  this 
operetta  was  successful,  and  might  have  intro- 
duced him  to  more  important  theatres;  but 
Or^try  having  read  the  score  of  Mcmsigny's 
'Boee  et  Cohis'  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
French  opira-comique  was  his  vocation.  To 
get  to  Paris  now  became  his  one  idea.  He  left 
Bome  Jan.  i,  1767,  and  having  reached  Geneva 
asked  Voltaire  to  write  him  a  good  Ulnretto 
for  an  op4ra-comique,  a  task  wMch  Voltaire 
was  incapable  of  performing  and  had  the  tact 
to  decline.  At  Geneva  he  supported  himself 
for  a  year  by  teaching  singing;  and  produced 
'IsabeUe  et  Gertrude,*  a  one-act  opera  by 
Favart  on  a  subject  suggested  hj  Voltaire, 
and  previously  set  to  music  by  Blaise.'  At 
length,  by  the  advice  of  the  owner  of  Femey 
himBelf,  Gr^try  went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained 
from  an  amateur  the  libretto  of  '  Les  Mariages 
Samnites'  in  three  acts.  This  woric  was  not 
pOTformed  at  that  time,  but  its  public  rehearsals 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  Count  de  Creutz 
the  Swedish  Ambassador,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  that,  a  two-act  libretto  by  Marmontel,  'Le 
Huron,*  successfully  performed  Aug.  ao,  1768. 
This  opera  was  followed  by  'Lu<nle'  (1769), 
which  contains  the  duet '  Oh  peut-on  6tre  mieux 
qu*au  sein  de  sa  fomiUe,*  which  became  so  popular 
and  played  so  singular  a  part  on  more  than  one 
historical  *  occasion ;  and  by  'Le  Tableau  parlant,* 
an  original  and  extremely  comic  piece,  and  one  of 
Gr^tr3r*s  very  best.  What  life  and  spirit  there 
are  in  this  refined  jesting  t  How  natural  and 
charming  are  the  melodies,  with  their  skilfully 
varied,  but  always  animated  rhythm !  How  pret- 
tily does  Isabelle  make  fun  of  old  Cassandre  and 
his  antiquated  love-making!  How  appropriate, 
and  how  thoroughly  in  keeping  is  the  action 
of  each  individuaJ  on  the  stage !  How  pointed 
and  dramatic  the  duet  between  Pierrot  and 
Columbine  1  Grimm  was  right  in  proclaiming 
'Le  Tableau  parlant*  a  real  masterpiece. 

Gr^try  now  showed  his  versatility  by  composing 
no  less  than  5  operas,  all  produced  in  1770— 'I^ 
Sylvain,*  of  which  not  even  the  over-rated  duet 

>  TheMdeteUs  are  taken  from  Or^txy's'MteioIrM,* 

>  An  autograph  'Oonllteor'  for  four  rolaes  aad  oroiwttn  It  la  the 
tthcarr  of  the  Paris  OonaenratolrB. 

»  Pertormed  in  Parle  In  1786.    Blalse'e  adettw  an  ptlnM  In  the 
•ThAtre  de  M.  Favart  •  (toI  Ix). 
«  Bm  thaartlde  Od  not-<m  ftni  nam. 
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'Dans  le  §eia  d'un  p^re'  survives;  'Les  deoz 
Avares,'  which  contains  a  good  comic  duet,  a 
march,  and  a  Janissaries'  chorus,  still  heard  with 
pleasure ;  and  'L*Amiti^  k  T^preuve,*  an  indif- 
ferent comedy  in  two  acts,  reduced  to  me  in 
1775  by  Favart,  without  improving  either  piece 
or  music.    'Z^mire  et  Azor'  (Dec.  i6,  1771) 
at  once  placed  Gr^try  in  the  rank  of  creative 
artists.    His  fertility  in  ideas  was  marvellous, 
and  he  regulariy  supplied  both  the  Com^e  Ita- 
U&me  and  the  Iji^tre  Favart^  where  he  {nodoced 
successively    'L'Ami    de    la   maison.*    $    acts 
(Fontainebleau  Oct.  1771,  and  Paris  Maroh  14^ 
1772);    'Le    Magnifique,'    3  acts  (1773),  the 
overture  of  which  contains  the  air  'Vive  Henri 
IV*  most  effectively  combined    with  another 
subject;   'La  Bosi^re  de  Salency'  in  4  acta, 
afterwards  reduced  to  3  (1774),  which  contains 
a  renuurkable  duet  between  two  jealous  young 
women,  and  the   pretty  melody  'Ma    bisffque 
l^g^,'sowell  arranged  by  Dussek  for  the  piano; 
'  La  fousse  Msgie,'  2  acts,  with  the  s^^lnc  duet 
between  the  two  old  men,  an  excellent  piece; 
'  Les  Manages  Samnites,*  a  work  which  he  rewrote 
several  times  but  which  never  became  popular, 
though    the   march   supplied    Mozart   with   a 
theme  for  Variations ;  '  Matroco,'  a  burlesque  in 
4  acts  composed  for  the  court-theatre  at  Fontaine- 
bleau (1777)  and  unsuccessfully  performed  in 
Paris  (1778)  against  the  wish  of  Gr^try;   'Le 
Juffement  de  Midas,*  3  acts  (1778),  in  which  he 
satunsed  French  music  of  the  cdd  style,  and 
especially  the  manner  in  which  it  was  rendeaned 
by  the  singers  of  the  Acad^mie;    'L'Amant 
jaloux,'  3  acts  (1778) — ^in  the  and  act  an  ex- 
quisite serenade;   'Les  Ev^ements  impr^vus* 
(1779),  ^  3  ^^  containing  2  airs  once  popular, 
now  f(»gotten;  'Aucassin  et  Nicolette^  3  acts 
(1780),  in  which  he  endeavoured  unsucceafiilly 
to  imitate  ancient  music ;  'Thalie  au  Nouveau 
Th^tre,'  a  prologue  for  tiie  inauguration  of  the 
Salle  Favart  (1783) ;  'Theodore  et  Panlin,'  lyric 
ccnnedy  in  3  acts,  which  £uled  at  first,  and  was 
afterwards  given  in  a  acts  under  the  title  of 
'  L*£preuve  villageoise '  with  marked  and  well- 
merited  success ;  '  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion,*  3  acts 
(Oct.  a  I,  1784),  the  finest  of  all  his  works, 
containing  the  air,   'O    Bichard,   0  mon   roi, 
Tunivers  t*abandonne,'  which  becsme  of  historic 
importance  at  Versailles,  Oct.  i,  1 789 ;  and  *  Une 
fi^vre  brulante,*  on  which  Beethoven  wrote  varia- 
tions.    'XjCS  M^prises  par  reeeemblance,*  opera 
in  3  acts  (1786)  now  justly  forgotten;  'Le  Comte 
d*  Albert,*  a  acts  (1787),  tike  success  of  which  was 
secured  by  Mme.  Dugazon ;  'La  Suite  dn  Ccmte 
d'Albert,'  i  act  (1787) ;  '  Le  Prisonnier  Anglais,' 
3  acts  (1787),  revived  in  1793  as  'Clarice  et 
Belton,*  without  making  a  more  £svourable  im- 
pression ;  '  Le  Bival  omfident,*  opera  in  a  acts, 
which  fuled  in  spite  of  a  pleasing  arietta  and 
a  graceful  rondo;   'Baoul  Barbe-Bleue,*  3  acts 
(1789),  a  weak  production  quickly  forgotten; 
'Pierre  le  Grand,*  3  acts  (1790),  in  which  the 
search  after   local    colouring  is  somewhat  too 
apparent;   'Guillaume  TelV  in  3  acts  (i79i)« 
containing  a  round  and  a  quartet,  long  fikvourites; 
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'Basiie/  i  act  (1792);  'Lee  deux  Conventa,' 
3  acts  (1792);  '.Toseph  Barra,*  i  act  (1794), 
a  pi^  de  circotiBtance ;  'Calliaa,*  i  act  (1794), 
a  republican  piece,  of  which  the  so-called  Greek 
music  is  justly  forgotten,  though  one  of  Hoff- 
mannas  lines  has  sumved — 

*  Qoand  nous  serons  ■oomis,  nona  n'existaxona  pha  I ' ; 

'Usbeth/  3  acts  (1797)1  which  contains  a 
romance  that  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm;  'Le 
Barbier  de  village/  i  act  (1797);  and  'Elisca,* 
3  acts  (i  799),  which  was  a  fiasco. 

Long  as  this  list  is,  it  does  not  include  all 
Gr^try  s  dramatic  works.  Not  content  with  sup- 
plying pieces  for  the  Op^  Gomique,  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  Acad^mie 
de  Musique.  Here  he  produced  'G^phale  et 
Procris/  3  acts  (1775),  of  which  the  only  number 
worthy  of  notice  was  the  duet  '  Donne-la  moi ' ; 
'Lee  tpois  Ages  de  TOpAu*  (1778),  a  prologue 
received  with  indifference ;  '  Andromaque,'  3  acts 
(1780),  the  principal  r6le  of  which  is  accom- 
panied  throughout  by  3  flutes   in   harmony; 

^  'Emilie*  (*  la  Belle  Esclave'  1 781),  unsuccess- 
fully introduced  as  the  5th  act  of  the  ballet 
'La  Fdte  de  Mirza';  'La  double  Epreuve,  ou 
Golinette  k  la  Gour/  3  acts  (1782),  the  finale 
of  the  first  act  full  of  dramatic  truth ; . '  L*£m- 
barras  des  richesses,*  3  acts  (1782),  a  complete 
failure;  'La  Caravane  du  GaJre/  3  acts  (1784), 
the  words  by  the  Gount  de  Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVm — as  complete  a  success,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  ballets,  and  the  picturesque  scene 
of  the  basaar ;  it  was  performed  no  less  than 
506  times ;  '  Panurge  dans  Tile  des  Lantemes,' 
3  acts  (1785),  a  not  very  lively  comic  opera; 
•Amphitryon,'  3  acts  (1788),  badly  received; 
'Aspasie,'  3  acts  (1789),  a  partial  success  ;  'Denys 
le  Tyran'  (1794),  i  act,  a  piiee  de  eireonstamse 
which  the  composer  did  well  not  to  publish ; 
•La  Bosi^  rdpublicaine  *  (1794),  i  act/ another 
piice  de  drconstance  performed  under  the  title 
'La  Fdte  de  la  raison' — one  of  the  scenes 
represented  a^  church  with  an  organ  on  the 
stage  to  accompany  tha  sacred  choruses  ;  '  Ana- 
cr^n  chez  Polycrate,'  3  acts  (1797),  containing 
an  air  and  a  trio  long  fikvourites ;  '  Le  Gasque  et 
les  Golombes,'  i  act  (1801),  perfonned  cniiy  3 
times;  and  'Delphis  et  Mopsa^'  a. acts  (1803), 
which  met  with  but  little  better  fiftte. 

The  question  arises,  out  of  aU  these  50  operas 
produced  in  Paris,  how  many  are  there  besides 
•Le  Tableau  parlant'  which    deserve    special 

,  attention !  *  Zdmire  et  Azor,*  *  L'Amant  jaloux,' 
•  L'Epreuve  villageoise,*  and  above  all '  Richard,* 
which  is  still  performed  with  success,  and  of 
which  nearly  every  number  deserves  to  be 
specified,  are  those  we  should  select.  In  treating 
subjects  of  a  more  ambitious  stamp,  such  as '  Pierre 
le  Grand'  and  'Guillaume  Tell,'  Gretry  did 
violence  to  his  nature.  Broad  and  vigorous 
conceptions  were  not  within  his  ra^^,  because 

^  they  require  not  only  sustained  e^it,  but  a 
thorough  mastery  of  harmony  and  instrumenta- 
tion, and  this  he  did  not  possess.  He  scarcely 
erer  wrote  fbr  more  than  two  voioeSy  and  is 
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manifestly  perplexed  by  the  entrance  of  a  third, 
as  a  glance  at  the  trio-duet  in  *  Z^mire  et  Azor ' 
will  diow.  '  You  might  drive  a  coach  and  four 
between  the  bass  and  the  first  fiddle '  was  wit- 
tily said  of  his  thin  harmonies.  But  though  it 
may  be  thought  necessary  at  the  present  day  to 
reinforce  his  meagre^  orchestration,  his  basses  are 
so  well  chosen,  and  form  such  good  harmony, 
that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  add  comple- 
mentary parts  to  the  two  in  the  original  score.^ 
And  Gr^try*s  instrumentation  though  poor  is  not 
wanting  in  colour  when  occasion  <serves.  More- 
over he  was  aware  of  his  defeetd  as  well  as  of 
his  capacities.  *  In  the  midst  of  popular  applause 
how  dissatisfied  an  artist  often  feels  with  his 
own  work  I '  he  exclaims  at  the  end  of  his  analysis 
of '  Huron.'  Elsewhere  in  speaking  of  his  works 
as  a  whole,  he  puts  the  following  words  into 
Gluck's  mouth,  '  You  received  from  Nature  the 
gift  of  appropriate  melody,  b^t  in  giving  you 
this  talent  sh6>  withheld  that  of  strict  and 
complicated  harmony.'  This- is  true  self-know- 
ledge, and  by  such  remarks  Gretry  has  shortened 
and  simplified  our  task. 

The  qualities  in  his  musid  which  most  exdte 
our  admiration  are,  his  perfiect 'understanding  of 
the  right  proportions  to  be  given  both  to  the 
ttisemble,  and  to  each  separate  part  of  aa  opera, 
and  his  power  of  connecting  and  evolving  the 
scenes,  futhfuUy  interpretii^  the  words,  and 
tracing  the  lineunents,  so  to  speak,  of  his  charac- 
ters by  means  of  this  fidelity  of  expression  in  the 
music.  While  thus  taking  declamation  as  his 
guide,  and  believing  that  'the  most  skilfdl 
musidan  was  he  who  could  best  metamorphose 
declamation  into  melody,'  Gretry  little  thought 
that  the  day  would  oome  when  M^ul  would 
say  of  him  that  'what  he  wrote  was  very 
clever,  but  it  was  not  music'  ('U  faisait  da 
resprit  et  non  de  la  musique').  No  doubt  he 
carried  his  system  too  filr;  he  did  not  see 
that  by  trying  to  follow  the  words  too  literally 
a  compose  may  deprive*  his  phrases  of  ease 
and  charm,  and  sacrifice  the  general  effect  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  many  tri£ng  ones—a  most 
serious  fiftult.  But  in  spite  of  his  weakness  for 
details — the  defect  of  many  a  painter— Grtftry 
is  a  model  one  never  wearies  of  studying.  He 
excelled  in-  the  simple*  pastoral  style,  m  the 
touching  and  pathetic,  .imd  in  comic  opera  at 
once  comic  and  not  trivial.  By  means  of  his 
rich  imagination,  thorough  acquaintance  with 
stage  business,  and  love  for  drwnadc  truth,  he 
created  a  whole  world  of  characters  drawn  to  the 
life;  and  by  his  great  intelligenoe,  and  the 
essentially  fVench  l^t  of  his  genius  he  almost 
deserves  to  be  called  the  '  MoU^re  of  music,*  a 
title  as  overwhelming  as  it  is  honourable,  but 
which  his  passionate  admirers  have  not  hesitated 
to  bestow  on  him. 

A  witty  and  brilliant  talker,  and  a  friend  of 
influentiiJ  literary  men,  Gretry  possessed  many 
powerful  patrons  at  the  Frendi  court,  and  was 

>  'OnmMuiM  TUl*  WM  niMtntmtntod  liy  Barton  Mid  Btteutt 
'Blobard'byAdolphe  Adam:  *T  'ffirrrimt  iinHiwiM'  t>T  ftnbfir:  iixf 
*IA  Cmun  lUgle' bjEugtoo  Fr<Tort. 
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the  reoipieiit  of  peiudons  and  dkiinetioiis  of 
ftU  kinds.  In  1705  tiie  municipality  of  Parb 
named  one  of  ike  streets  near  the  Gom^e 
Italienne  after  him,  and  in  the  previous  year 
the  Prince-BiBhop  of  JA4ge  had  made  him  one 
of  his  privy-councillors.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  Ooiuenratoire  he  was  appointed  an  inspector, 
a  post  which  he  resigned  m  a  year.  When  the 
Institut  was  formed  at  the  same  time  (1795) 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  one  of  the  three  places 
reserved  for  musical  composers.  Napoleon  made 
him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  on 
the  institution  of  the  order  in  i8oa,  and  also 
granted  him  a  pension  to  compensate^for  his  losses 
by  the  Revolution. 

A  career  so  suooessf  nl  was  lik^y  to  intoxicate, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Or^try  had 
a  firm  belief  in  his  own  merits,  and  thought 
himself  ahnost  infidlible.  He  has  left  us  several 
records  ot  his  vanity  both  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual. The  first  is  his  'M^oires  ou  Essais 
sur  la  muflique,'  published  in  i  vol.  in  1789,  and 
reprinted  in  1797  with  two  additional  vols.,  said 
to  have  been  edited  by  his  friend  Logrand,  a 
professor  of  rhetoric.  The  first  part  only  is 
uteresting,  and  as  has  been  aptly  said,  it  should 
•  be  called  '  Essais  sur  ma  musique.*  Li  1803  he 
brought  out  '  M^thode  simple  pour  apprendre  k 
prouder  en  peu  de  temps  avec  toutes  les  res- 
sources  de  rharmonie,*  a  pamphlet  of  95  pages 
with  lithograph  portrait,  in  which  he  exhibits 
both  the  insufficiency  of  his  studies,  and  his  want 
of  natural  talent  Ibir  harmony.  His  3  vols  'De 
la  y^rit^ :  ce  que  nous  fftines,  ce  que  nous 
sommes,  ce  que  nous  devrions  dtre'  (1803)  are 
simply  a  pretentious  statement  of  his  political 
ana  social  opinions,  with  remarks  on  the  roelings, 
and  the  best  means  of  exciting  and  expressing 
them  by  music. 

Gr^try  had  bought  TErmitage'  near  Mont- 
morency, formerly  &e  residence  of  Rousseau,  and 
it  was  ikere  he  died,  Sept.  24, 181 3.  Three  days 
afterwards  (37th)  Paris  honoured  his  remains 
with  a  splendid  fimeral ;  touching  and  eloquent 
eulogiums  were  pronounced  over  his  grave  by 
Bou&ly  on  behalf  of  the  dramatic  authors,  and 
M^ul  in  the  name  of  the  musicians.  A  year 
later,  at  a  special  meeting  on  Oct.  i,  1814,  Joa- 
chim de  Breton,  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux- Arts  read  a  '  Notice  sur  la 
vie  et  lee  ouvrages  d'Andr^  Ernest  Gr^try.'  Since* 
then  many  biographies  and  critiques  have  been 
published ;  the  most  important  are — *  Gr^try  en 
lunille*  (Paris  18 15,  i3mo.)  by  A.  J.  Gr^try,  his 
nephew ;  '  RecueU  de  lettres  Rentes  a  Gr^ti^,  ou 
k  son  sujet,'  by  the  Gomte  de  Livry  (Paris,  1809, 
8vo.);  'Essai  sur  Gr^try*  (Li^  1821,  8vo.)  by 
M.  de  (^erlache,  and  F^tis*s  article.    [See  Fba- 

MEBT.] 

There  are  many  portraits  of  Grdtry.  One  of 
the  beet  was  drawn  and  engraved  by '  his  firiend* 
Moreau  the  younger.  Another  engraving  is  by 
Cathelin  (1785),  firom  the  portrait  by  ^^Mlame 
Lebrun,  with  the  lines : 

*Fw  des  plidsin  tMb  et  de  iknnes  alarmefl 
Ce  puiBMni  Bncbanteur  oalme  on  trouble  nos  sens ; 
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ICsii  de  Mm  amitl4  peat-cm  softer  les  ehaimss 
Sana  ^galer  aa  moixu  Km  oobut  k  tea  talents.* 

Besides  these  there  are  Isabey*s  portrait  en* 
graved  by  P.  Simon ;  that  taken  by  the  'jphy- 
sionotrace '  and  engraved  by  Quenedey  in  1808 ; 
those  of  Forget  and  P.  Adam ;  and  finally 
Maurin's  lithograph  from  the  portrait  by  Robert 
Lef^vre.  In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  resembled 
Pogolesi  both  in  fac&  and  figure.  Ck>mte  liviy 
had  a  statue  made  of  him  in  marble,  and  pboed 
it  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  Th^tre  Feydeaa ; 
it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  it.  The 
'  foyer '  of  the  present  Op^  Gomique,  oantaim 
only  a  bust  of  him.  In  184a  a  statue  by  Gee& 
was  inaugurated  at  li^ ;  being  colossal  it  ii 
not  a  good  representation,  as  Gr^try  was  soiall 
in  stature,  and  of  delicate  health. 

Gr^try  had  three  daughters.  The  second, 
LuoiLE,  bom  in  Paris  1773,  was  only  13  when 
her  one-act  opera  *  Le  Manage  d*Antonio,'  in- 
strumented by  her  father,  was  suooessfnlly 
performed  at  the  Op^  Gomique  (1786).  In 
1787  she  produced  'Toinette  et  Louis,'  in  a  acts, 
which  was  not  well  received.  This  gifted  yoni^ 
musician  made  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  died 
in  1793. 

We  may  mention  in  conclusion  that  Gretry 
spent  his  last  years  in  writing  6  vols  of  'B^ 
flexions  sur  Tart,'  which  however  have  not  been 
published.  He  also  left  5  MS.  operas  in  3  acts 
— 'Aldndor  et  Zaide';  <Zim^';  'Electre*; 
'Diogbneet Alexandre';  'Les Maures d^Espagne'; 
and  '  Zelmar,  ou  TAsile,'  in  one  act.  [G.C.] 

GRIEG,  Edvard,  composer  and  pianist,  bom  ( 
June  15,  1843,  at  Beigen  in  Norway,  and  now  ,/ 
conductor  and  teacher  at  Ghristiania.  He  came  ' 
to  Leipsic  in  1858,  and  remained  at  the  Conser- 
vatorium  for  four  years,  having  Hauptmann  and 
Richter  as  masters  for  harmony  and  counterpoint, 
Rietz  and  Reinecke  for  composition,  and  Moscheles 
for  pianoforte  playjng.  During  the  term  of  hia 
studies  he  lived  mostly  in  the  romantic  worlds  of 
Schumann,  Mendel88ohn,and  Chopin,  whose  woriu 
then  gave  the  tone  to  the  entire  musical  life  of 
the  town,  and  especially  of  the  Ccmservatorium. 
He  has  sinoe  become  aware  of  other  older  and 
newer  masters,  without  however  showing  veiy 
distinct  traces  of  their  influence  in  his  composi- 
tions. The  characteristic  Scandinavian  features  of 
Grieg*s  musical  talent  took  a  tangible  shape  aoom. 
after  his  return  to  the  north.  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian  Yolkslieder  and  dances  absorbed 
his  fimcv  more  than  the  study  of  any  great 
composer  s  works ;  and  henceforth  Ids  compositions 
are  marked  with  the  stamp  of  a  particular  nation- 
ality more  clearly  .than  that  of  any  man,  except 
perhaps  Chopin. 

Grieg  has  hitherto  published  the  following 
works: — 4  Clavierstiicke  (op.  i);  4  lieder 
(op.  a) ;  Poetische  Tonbilder  (op.  3) ;  6  lieder 
(op.  4);  'Melodien  des  Herzens'  —  on  Hans 
Andersen^s  songs  —  (op.  5);  Humoresken  fur 
Pianoforte  (op.  6);  Senate  fur  Pianoforte  (op. 
7) ;  Senate  mr  Pianoforte  und  Violin  (op.  8) ; 
Romanzen  und  Balladen  (op.  9):  Kleine  Bo> 
manzen  (op.  10) ;  '  Im  Herbet,'  Phantasie  fSr 
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Piaaofbrte,  k  quatro  maans  (op.ll);  Lyiisclie 
8tuckchen  ftbr  Pianoforte  (op.  12) ;  Sonate  flir 
Pianoforte  TmdYioline  (op.  15);  2  svmphonische 
Stticke  for  Pianoforte,  k  quatre  mams  (op.  1 4) ; 
Bomanzen  (op.  15) ;  Ckmcert  fiir  Pianoforte  und 
Orohester  (op,  10);  Norwegische  Volka-Lieder 
nnd  Tanze  mr  Pianoforte  behandelt  (op.  1 7) ; 
Bomanzen  und  lieder,  a  Hefte  (op.  18) ;  *  Bilder 
aoa  dem  Volksleben,*  nene  fiomoreaken  f^ 
Pianoforte  (op.  19);  'Vor  Siidens  Kloster/  fSr 
Soli,  Damencnor  nnd  Orohester  (op.  30).  [£.  D.] 

GRIEPENKERL,  Fbibdbich  Conrad,  pro- 
fessor at  tlie  Carolinmn  College  in  Brunswick, 
bom  at  Peine,  near  Hanover,  in  178a  ;  long 
tutor  in  the  Fellenbeig  Institution  at  H.ofwy\  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne ;  died  at  Brunswick,  April 
6,  1849.  He  wrote  'Lehrbuoh  der  ^sthetik' 
(Brunswick  1827),  in  which  he  applied  Herbart's 
philosophical  theory  to  music ;  and  was  the 
author  of  the  preface  to  the  excellent  edition  of 
J.  S.  Bach*s  instrumental  compositions,  edited  by 
himself  and  Roitsch,  and  published  by  Peters  of 
Xieipzig.  This  work  has  made  his  name  familiar 
to  many  in  England. 

His  son  Wolfgang  Robert,  bom  May  4, 
1 810,  at  Hofwyl,  studied  at  Brunswick  and 
I/eipzig,  was  also  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Meyerbeer's  *  Huguenots' 
and  the  later  works  of  Berlioz.  He  wrote  ^  Das 
Musikfest,  oder  die  Beethovener'  (1838  and  41) ; 
'Ritter  Berlioz  in  Braunschweig*  (1843) ;  'Die 
C^r  der  G^nwart'  (1847);  and  two  dramas, 
'  Robespierre  and  *Die  Girondisten,'  to  which 
litolff  composed  overtures.  He  died  at  Bruns- 
wick, Oct  17,  1868.  [F.G.] 

GRIESBACH,  John  Hbnrt,  bom  at  Wind- 
sor, June  ao,  1798,  was  eldest  son  of  Justin 
Christian  Griesbach,  violoncellist  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte*s  band,  and  nephew  to  Friedrich  Griesbach, 
the  oboe  player.  He  studied  music  under  his 
uncle,  George  Leopold  Jacob  Griesbach,  and  at 
13  years  of  age  was  appointed  violoncellist  in 
the  Queen^s  band.  He  then  studied  for  some 
years  imder  Ealkbrenner.  On  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Queen's  band  at  her  death  he  came  to 
London  and  appeared  at  concerts  as  a  pianist. 
In  182a  he  composed  a  symphony  and  a  capriocio 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  shortly  after- 
waras  a  second  symphony  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Although  he  was  after  this  time  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  tuition  he  found  time  to  pro- 
duce numerous  compositions  of  various  kinds,  and 
also  to  attain  to  no  mean  skill  in  astronomy, 
painting  in  water  colours,  entomology,  and  ma- 
thematics. His  principal  compositions  were 
'Belshazzar's  Feast^'  an  oratorio,  written  in  1835 
with  a  view  to  stage  representation,  but  such 
peifomiances  being  intenUcted  he  some  years 
afterwards  remodelled  the  work,  and  it  was  per- 
formed, under  the  title  of '  Daniel,'  by  the  Sabred 
Harmonic  Society  on  June  30,  1854;  Overture 
and  Music  to  Shakspere's  'Tempest*;  'James 
the  First,  or.  The  Royal  Captive,'  operetta ;  'The 
Goldsmith  of  West  Cheap,'  opera ;  '  Eblis,'  opera 
(tmfinished) ;    'Raby  Ruins/    musical   drama; 
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several  overtures  and  other  instrumental  pieces, 
anthems,  songs,  cantatas,  &c.  He  also  wrote 
'An  Aiialysis  of  Musical  Sounds*  (published), 
and  'The  fundamental  elements  of  Counter- 
point,^ 'The  Acoustic  Laws  of  Harmony,'  and 
'Tables  shewing  the  variations  of  musical  pitch 
from  the  time  of  Handel  to  1859 '  (unpublished). 
He  was  14  times  a  director  of  the  Philharaionio 
Society.    He  died  Jan.  9,  1875.  [W.H.H.] 

GRIESINGER,  Geobg  August,  deserves  a 
word  of  gratflfed  mention  for  his  charming  little 
work  on  Haydn — '  Biographische  Kotizen  ttber 
Joseph  Haydn'(i  a6  pages) — which  was  originally 
communicated  to  the  Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  from 
July  to  Sept.  1809,  and  then  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  H&rtel  in  18 10.  Griesinger  was  a 
'  Legations-Rath  *  of  the  Saxon  government,  and 
possibly  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.  At 
any  rate  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Haydn 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  life  of  the  latter,  and 
he  claims  to  report  directly  from  his  lips,  often 
in  his  very  words.  His  work  was  used  by 
Framery  for  his ' Notice  sur  Haydn'  (Paris,  1810), 
but  Griesinger  complains  that  his  statements  have 
often  been  widely  departed  from,  and  in  one  case 
an  absolute  invention  introduced. 

Whether  he  was  the  Btsme  Griesinger  who 
founded  singing  societies  and  public  concerts  in 
Stuttgart  10  or  I  a  years  after  Haydn's  death,  is 
not  apparent.    He  died  April  a 7,  i8a8.        [G.] 

GRIFFIN,  Gbobgb  Eugbke,  pianist  and  com* 
poser,  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1781.  At  sixteen  years 
of  age  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  composer 
by  tiie  production  of  a  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  in  which  the  melody  of '  The  Blue 
Bell  of  Scotland*  was  introduced.  He  next 
published  a  P.  F.  sonata,  with  ad  libitum  violin, 
and  an  ''Ode  to  Charity,'  inscribed  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  published 
in  1806.  His  remaining  compositions,  with  the 
exception  of  three  quartets  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, were  all  for  the  pianoforte,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  oUier  instruments.  They 
comprise  two  concertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchestra ; 
a  quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings ;  four  sonatas ; 
five  divertimentos;  four  rondos;  six  marches; 
six  airs;  a  canriccio;  an  introduction  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  military  movement  from 
HaydQ*s  i  ath  symphony ;  and  two  sets  of  quad- 
rilles. Griffin  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  One  of  his  stringed 
quartets  was  given  by  that  hody  on  Feb.  a  8, 
1814,  and  his  P.  F.  quarfest  on  April  14,  181 7, 
he  himself  playing  the  P.  F.  part.  Grifi&n  was 
stricken  with  morUd  illness  whilst  attending  one 
of  the  Society's  concerts,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards  in  May  1863.  His  compositions  were 
formed  upon  dassical  models,  and  were  esteemed 
in  tiheir  day,  although  now  forgotten.  [W.H.H.] 

GRIFFIN,  Thghas,  an  organ  builder,  in  174 1 
erected  an  organ  in  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  and 
engaged  'to  play  himself  or  provide  an  organist.' 
He  is  said  to  have  also  built  organs  in  other  City 
churches.  On  Jan.  11,  1763  (being  then  a 
Common  Councilman  for  Luigboum  Ward  and 
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one  of  the  Gvesham  Committee),  he  was  ftppointed 
Professor  of  Musio  in  Gresham  College  in  the 
room  of  Charles  Gardner,  deceaseds  He  seems 
to  have  been  totally  incapable  of  performing  the 
datiee  of  the  office,  since  we  leam  from  a  con- 
temporary newspaper  that  on  Jan.  29,  1763,  the 
day  appomted  for  his  first  lecture,  John  Potter, 
who  had  acted  as  deputy  to  his  predecessor, 
appeared  to  lecture  for  hmi,  but  the  audience 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  compelled  him  to  retire ; 
that  on  Feb.  1 2  following  Griffin  himself  appeared, 
apologised  for  his  absenoe  on  Jan.  29,  which  he 
assured  the  audience  was  owing  solely  to  his  not 
having  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  a  proper 
^ture,  and  then  retired  without  si^ying  more;, 
and  that  he  soon  afterwards  delivered  a  lecture, 
which  lasted  11,  minutes,,  in  ant  abnost  inaudible 
tone  of  voice.  He  died  in  1 771.  Hawkins  asserts 
him  to  have  been  a  barber.  He  was  moreprobably 
of  the  Barber-Surgecms*  Company.       [ W .  H.  H.  J 

GBJMALDL    See  Nioolutl 

GBIMM,  Julius  Otto,  German  pianist  and 
composer  of  some  note;  bom  1830  at  Pemau  in 
Saxony ;  was  a  pupil,  of  the  Conservatorium  of 
Leipzig.  When  Grimnx  had  finished  the  course 
of  instruction  there,  he  found  employment  at 
Gottingen,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Musikverein  at  Miinster,  where 
he  is  still  living  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and 
pianoforte  playing.  He  has  hitherto  published 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  songs,  and  a  few 
orchestral  comoodtions,  of  which  latter  his '  Suite 
in  canon-form  has  made  the  round  of  German 
concert-rooms  successfully,  and  in  point  of  clever 
workmanship  deserves  lUl  the  praise  it  has  met 
with.  [E.D.] 

GBISAB».  Albebt,  bom  at  Antwerp,  Dec.  26, 
1808,  was  intended  for  commerce,  ana  with  that 
view  W8»  placed  in  a  house  of  business  at  Liver- 
pool. The  love  of  music  was  however  too  strong 
fi)r  him,  and  after  a  few  struggles  with  his  fiEuuily 
he  ran  awav  to  Paris,  and  reached  it  only  a 
day  or  two  before  the  Revolution  of  July  1830. 
He  began  to  study  under  Beicha,  but  the  revo- 
lution spread  to  Belgium,  and  Grisar  was  obliged 
to  join  his  fiftmily  in  Antwerp.  His  first  public 
success  was  '  Le  Maiiage  impossible '  ajb  Brussels 
in  the  spring  of  1833.,  ^^  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government^  and  procured  him  a  grant 
of  1200  francs  towards  the  completion  of  his. 
musical  education.  He  returned  to  Paris  and 
henceforward  gave  himself  up  almost  entirely 
to  the  theatre.  His  first  appearanpe  there  was 
at  the  Opdra  Comique  with  'L!an  mil.'  Though 
not  unsuccessful  he  was  dissatisfied  with  himself 
and  in  1840  cm  1841  went  to  Naples  to  study 
composition  under  Mercadante;  and  there  he 
remained  for  several  years.  In  1848  he  was 
again  in  Paris,  «ind  md  not  leave  it  till  his 
death,  which  tpok  pUioe  at  Aani^res  on  June 
15,  i860.  Nineteen  of  his  oomio  operas  were 
producea  on  the  stage,  and  a  dozen  more  remained 
m  MS.  A  list  will  be  found  in  Pougin's  sup- 
plement to  Fdtis.  He  also  published  more  than 
50  melodies  and  romanoes.     Hip  statue,   by 
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Brackeleer,  is  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Antwerp 
Theatre,  and  a  Life  of  him  by  Pou«n  has  been 
published  by  Hachette.  With  the  Parisians  he 
was  a  great  favourite.  'A  charming  delicate 
natural  musician,  several  of  whose  works  will 
remain  to  attest  the  rare  ezoellenoe  of  his  talent* 
is  the  judgment  of  a  French  critic  in  the  Menes- 
trel.  On  an  Englishman  howevw — and  one  who 
knew  him  and  liked  him — he  made  a  different 
impression ;  'His music,*  savs Mr.  Chorley,  'leaves 
not  the  slightest  trace  on  the  memory.  I  cannot 
recall  from  the  whole  list  a  melody,  a  touch  of 
instrumental  novelty,  an  indication  of  character 
or  local  colour.*  M.  Chouquet  (Mumque  Drama- 
tique,  286),  while  praising  his  fresh  and  graoeiiil 
melody  and  his  sympathy  with  the  scene  and  the 
situation,,  will  not  allow  him  a  place  above  tiie 
second  nmk.  [6.] 

GBISI,  GiULiA.  This  fiunous  operatic  vocal- 
ist, daughter  of  Gaetano  Grisi,  an  officer  d 
engineers  under  Napoleon,  was  harR  at  Milan  in 
181 2;  others  say  18 10,  others  even  1806.  She 
belonged  to  a  fiEumly  of  artists.  Her  maternal  aunt 
was  the  celebrated  Grassini ;  her  eldest  sister, 
Giuditta  (bom  at  Milan,  July  28,  1805),  was 
a  singer  of  high  merit ;  and  her  cousin,  Cariotta 
Grisi,  originally  educated  as  asinger,  became,  under 
the  tuition  of  Perrot,  the  most  charming  dancer  of 
her  time  Probably  her  mother,  like  the  rest  of 
the  fiunily,  had  before  marriage  made  musio  her 
profession.  If  so,  with  a  soldier  for  a  £sther  and 
a  singer  for  a  mother,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
future  'dramatic  soprano*  came  indeed  of  suit- 
able parentage.  Her  earliest  instructors  were 
successively  her  sister  Giuditta;  Filippo  Cdli, 
afterwards  resident  professor  in  London ;  Madame 
Boocabadati ;  and  Gu^elmi,  son  of  the  oompoeiBr 
of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  made 
her  first  appearanoe  in  publio  as  Enmia  in  Bos- 
sini's  'Zehnira.'  In  1830  Mr.  C.  C.  Greville 
saw  her  at  Florence  with  David  in  '  Bicciardo!,' 
and  says,  *  She  is  like  Pasta  in  fiice  and  figure, 
but  much  handsomer.  She  is  only  eighteen.* 
Bossini  took  a  great  interest  in  the  young  and 
promising  Giulietta,  for  whom  he  predicted  a 
brilliant  future..  'Youth,  uncommon  personal 
attnuctions,  &  beautifvd  voice,  and  indicatians 
already  of  that  stage  talent  afterwards  so  remark- 
ably developed,  combined,'  Bays  one  who  ^leaks 
with  authority  on  the  subject,  '  to  obtain  a  re- 
ception for  their  possessor  more  hearty  and  more 
unanimously  favourable  than  often  £alls  to  the  loi 
of  a  debutante.*  One  of  Giulia*8  wannest  admirers 
was  BeUini,  who,  oomposing  at  Milan  the  opera 
of 'Norma*  for  Pasta,  rec^^nised  in  the  yoong 
artist  all  the  qualifications  for  a  perfect  Adalgisa. 
Strangely  enough,  when  the  opera  was  first 
brought  out>  the  first'act  proved  almost  a  fiasco; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  duet  for  Norma  and 
Adalgisa  in  the  2nd  Act  tiiat  the  audience  began 
to  applaud.  Dissatisfied  vrith  her  engagement  at 
Milan,  and  unable  to  get  herself  released  firom  it 
by  ordinary  means,  the  impulsive  Giulia  todc  to 
flighty  and  escaping  across  the'  frontier  reached 
Paris,  where  she  found  her  aunt,  Madame  Gras- 
gini,  her  lister  Giuditta^  and  BoaBni,-«t  that 
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time  artistic  director  of  tlie  Th^fttre  dee  liallens'. 
She  liad  no  trouble  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment. Bonini,  who  had  not  forgotten  her  per- 
formance in  'Zelmira,*  offered  her  the  part  of 
Semiramide  in  his  own  admirable  opera  of  that 
name;  and  in  1832  Mdlle.  Grisi  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  in  the 
character  of  the  Assyrian  Queen,  Mdlle.  Eckerlin 
representing  Arsace,  and  Signer  Tamburini 
Assnr.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect 
than  Mdlle  Grisi's  success ;  and  for  sixteen  con- 
secutive years,  from  1833  to  1849,  she  was 
engaged  and  re-engaged  at  the  Th^tre  des 
Italiens.  Mdlle.  Urisi  passed  the  winter  of 
1833  at  Venice,  where  Bellini  wroto  and  pro- 
duced '  I  Montecohi  ed  I  Capuleti '  for  the  two 
sisters,  Giuditta  and  Giulia.  She  did  not  visit 
liondon  until  1834,  where  she  made  her  first 
appearance,  amid  general  admiration,  as  Ninetta 
in  'La  Gazza  Ladra*  (April  8th).  Her  first 
great  London  success,  however,  was  achieved  in 
the  part  of  Anna  Bolena.  The  chief  characters  in 
this  work — which  Donizetti  had  written  for  Galli, 
Bubini,and  Madame  Pasta — ^became  identified  in 
London  with  Lablache,  Bubini,  and  Mdlle.  GrisL 
Strangely  enough,  the  opera  itself,  which  was  at 
one  time  looked  upon. as  its  c(»nposer's  master- 
piece, seems  now  all  but  forgotten.  Those 
however  who  saw  Grisi  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
win  never  forget  it.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
first  appearance  in  London,  the  *  l^es '  critic 
described  her  voice  as  a  '  pure,  brilliant,  power- 
ful, flexible  soprano ....  one  of  the  finest  we 
ever  heard.'  'As  an  actress,'  added  the  writer, 
'MdUe.  Grim  exhibits  discriminative  powers 
of  no  common  order.'  When  she  undertook 
the  part  of  Semiramide,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
it  was  said  by  everyone  that  Pasta  having 
now  retired  her  only  successor  was  Grisi.  In 
the  jeax  1835  Bellini  wrote  'I  Puritani'  for 
Grisi,  Bubini,  Tambunm*,  and  Lablache;  that 
memorable  operatic  quartet  of  which  she  was 
the  last  survivor.  It  is  true  that  after  Bubini 
had  been  replaced  by  Mario  the  quartet  was 
stiU  incomparable;  and  it  was  for  the  new 
combination — Grisi,  Mario,  Tamburini,  and  La- 
Uache— that  Donizetti,  in  1843,  composed  '  Don 
Pasquale.'  '  Don  Pasquale,'  like  *  Anna  Bolena,' 
visited  London  and  soon  became  naturalised; 
and  j^  after  year  the  Mario  quartet,  like  the 
Bubini  quartet,  spent  the  winter  in  Paris,  the 
smnmer  in  London.  Fortunately  the  Paris 
season  does  not  interfere  with  our  own.  Indeed, 
owing  to  the  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  seasons 
taking  place  in  the  winter,  it  is  possible  to  form 
in  London  for  the  summer  an  operatic  troupe 
superior  to  that  of  either  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris, 
and  which  shall,  in  fact,  include  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  both  the  ^eat  European 
winter  companies.  But  between  Fans  and  Lon- 
don in  particular  an  entejite  conUale  had  long 
existed ;  and  Madame  Grisi,  with  her  attendant 
tenor,  baritone,  and  basso,  must  have  been  as 
much  at  home  in  one  of  these  capitals  as  in  the 
other. 
When,  in  1846,  Mr.  Lnmley's  company  was 
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broken  up  by  the  sudden  departure  of  his  prin- 
cipal singers,  together  with  Mr.  Costa,  and  neariy 
the  whole  of  the  orchestra,  the  second  of  the  great 
<]^uartet8  came  to  an  end.  It  struggled  on  for  a 
time  in  the  reduced  form  of  a  trio :  Grisi,  Mario 
and  Tamburini,  without  Lablache.  Then  the 
trio  became  a  duet;  but  Grisi  and  Mario  still 
sang  the  duo  eoncertante  which  Donizetti  had 
written  for  them  in  '  Don  Pasquale,'  as  no  other 
singers  could  sing  it.  They  were  still '  the  rose 
and  the  nightingale  *  of  Heine's  Parisian  Letters, 
'the  rose  the  nightingale  among  flowers,  the 
nightingale  the  rose  among  birds.'  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis  had  heard  Grisi  in  London  in  the  year 
1834,  <^^  M  ^o  ^^  us  in  his  '  Pencillings  by 
the  Way,'  did  not  much  like  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  Heine  heard  her  in  Paris  in  the  year  1840, 
and,  as  he  assures  us  in  his  'Lutetia,  liked  her 
very  much.  The  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
German  poet  would  probably  have  consoled 
Madame  Grisi,  if  she  had  ever  troubled  herself 
about  the  matter,  for  the  very  limited  admir- 
ation expressed  for  her  by  the  American  prose- 
writer. 

From  the  vear  1834,  when  she  made  her  d^but 
at  the  Kings  Theatre,  London,  until  the  year 
1 86 1,  when  she  retired  firom  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera,  Madame  Grisi  only  missed  one  season 
in  London — ^that  of  1843.  And  it  was  a  rare 
thing  indeed  when  she  was  engaged  that  illness 
or  any  other  cause  prevented  her  from  appearing, 
^he  seldom  disappointed  the  public  by  her  ab- 
sence; and  never,  when  she  was  present,  by 
her  singing.  There  is  some  significance  in  styling 
such  voc^ists  'robust,'  for  there  are  robust 
sopranos  as  there  are  robust  tenors.  Indeed  no 
one  who  has  not  really  a  robust  constitution 
could  stand  such  wear  and  tear,  which  are  the 
indispensable  accompaniments — ^which  form,  one 
might  almost  say,  the  very  substance — of  the  life 
of  a  great  singer.  In  the  year  1854  ^®  made 
an  artistic  tour  in  the  Umted  States,  in  com- 
pany with  Signer  Mario.  In  1859  ^®  accepted 
an  engagement  at  Madrid,  whidi  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  was  rapidly  broken  off.  In  1861 
Madame  Grisi  signed  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Gye  binding  her  not  to  appear  again  in  public 
within  a  term  of  five  years.  Mr.  Gye  thought, 
no  doubt,  that  in  this  case  five  years  were  as 
good  as  fifty.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
prima  donna,  who,  in  the  year  1866,  to  the 
regret  of  her  friends,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  came  out  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
her  old  part  of  Lucrezia.  After  that  Madame 
Grisi  still  continued  from  time  to  time  to  sing  at 
concerts,  and  as  a  concert  singer  gained  much 
and  deserved  applause.  She  hjul  for  years  made 
London  her  head-quarters,  and  on  leaving  it  in 
1869  to  pay  a  visit  to  Berlin  had  no  intention 
of  not  returning  to  the  capital  where  she  had 
obtained  her  greatest  and  most  prolonged  suc- 
cesses. She  did  not  however  return.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  seized  her,  and  after  a  short 
attack  she  died  at  the  Hotel  du  N(»^  Berlin, 
on  the  a  5th  Nov.  1869.  Her  artistic  life  had 
lasted  about  35  yean;  and  considering  that  £Mt» 
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And  the  Tigoroot  oonstitotion  wUch  such  a  fmct 
indicates,  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  but  for 
the  accident  of  a  severe  cold,  which  appears  to 
have  been  neglected,  she  would  have  lived  to 
something  like  the  age  attained  by  so  many 
distinguished  members  of  the  profession  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  of  which  for  an  unusually  long 
period  she  formed  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 

Mdlle.  Grisi  was  married  on  April  24, 1836,  to 
Count  de  Mel^y,  but  the  union  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and  was  dissolved  by  law.  Later  on  ^e 
was  again  married  to  Signer  Mario,  by  whom  she 
had  three  daughters.  [H.  S.  £.] 

GROSSE  CAISSE  and  GROSSE  TROMMEL 
are  respectively  the  French  and  German  terms 
for  the  bass-drum.     [Drum,  3.]  [V.  de  P.] 

GROSSI.    See  Sifaob. 

GROSSO.  Italian  for  •  great.*  The  'Con- 
certo Grosso*  of  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century, 
■aid  to  have  been  invented  by  Torelli  in  1700, 
was  a  piece  for  a  combination  of  several  solo 
instruments  with  the  full  band.  Thus  Corelli's 
Concerti  Grossi  (op.  6)  are  described  in  the  title 
as  'con  due  violini  e  violoncello  di  concertino 
obligati,  e  due  altri  violini  e  basso  di  concerto 
grosso,  ad  arbitrio  che  si  potramo  radoppiare.* 
The  same  is  the  case  with  Handel's  '  1 2  Grand 
Concertos,*  whicli  are  for  a  solo  violins  and  a 
cello,  accompanied  by  and  alternating  with  a 
band  of  a  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  bus.  The 
piece  contained  4,  5,  or  6  movements  of  different 
tempo,  one  being  usually  a  fugue  and  one  a 
dance,  and  all  in  the  same  key. 

The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  works  of  either 
Haydn  or  Mosart.  It  was  probably  last  used  by 
Geminiani,  who,  before  his  death  in  1761,  ar- 
ranged Corelli's  solus  as  Concerti  Grossi.        [G.] 

GROSSYATER-TANZ,  i.e.  grand&ther-danoe. 
A  curious  old  German  fcuiuly-dance  of  the  1 7th 
century,  which  was  greatly  in  vogue  at  weddings. 
Spohr  had  to  introduce  it  into  the  Festival  march 
which  he  wrote  by  command  for  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Marie  of  Hesse  wit&  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Meiningen  in  1835  (Selbstbiog.  ii.  165).  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  the  first  of  wluch  was  an 
andante  in  triple  time,  sung  to  the  words 

'  TTnd  als  der  OroBsvater  die  Orommutter  nahm, 
Dft  war  der  Groeerater  ein  Biautigam,* 

to  which  suooeeded  two  quick  phrases  in  a-4 


Andante 


As  this  dance  usually  concluded  an  evening,  it 
was  also  called  the  'Kehraus*  (clear-out).  Its 
chief  musical  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  'air  of  the  1 7th  century,'  which  Schumann 
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in  his  'Camaval'  introduces  in  the  'March  of  tiie 
DavidsbUndler  against  the  Philistines.'  He  also 
uses  it  in  the  finale  of  his '  Papillons»'  op.  a.  [£.  P.] 

GROUND  BASS.  The  most  obvious  and 
easily  realisable  means  of  arriving  at  83rm- 
metry  and  pn^rtion  in  musical  works  is  by 
repetition,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  earliest 
attempts  in  this  direction  took  the  safe  side  of 
making  the  symmetry  absolute  by  repeating  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  in  tiie  form  of 
variations ;  and  of  this  order  of  form  a  Ground 
Bass,  which  consisted  of  constant  repetition  of 
a  phrase  in  the  Bass  with  varied  figures  and  har- 
monies above  it,  is  a  sub-order.  At  an  early 
period  of  Modem  Music  this  vras  a  very  popular 
device,  resorted  to  alike  by  Italians,  sudi  at 
Carissimi  and  Astorga,  and  by  our  Kngjish  PuroeD. 
In  the  works  of  Purcell  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  examples,  both  in  his  songs  in  £e  Orpheus 
Britannicus,  and  in  his  dramatic  works,  as  m  the 
Dido  and  iBneas,  in  which,  though  not  a  lengthy 
work,  there  are  three  songs  on  a  Ground  Bass; 
the  best  of  which  'When  I  am  laid  in  earth.' 
has  often  been  pointed  out  as  a  fine  example. 
An  expansion  of  the  idea  was  also  adopted  by 
him  in  the  'Music  before  the  play'  of  King 
Arthur,  in  which  the  figiure  after  being  repeated 
many  times  in  the  bass  is  transferred  to  the  upper 
parts,  and  also  treated  by  inversion.  Bach  and 
Handel  both  made  use  of  the  same  device  ;  the 
former  in  his  Passacaglia  for  Clavier  with  Pedals, 
and  the  'Crucifixus'  of  his  Mass  in  B  minor; 
and  the  latter  in  his  Choruses  '  Envy  eldest-bom 
of  Hell'  in  Saul,  and  '  O  Baal  monarch  of  the 
skies'  in  Deborah.  In  modem  times  Brahms 
has  produced  a  fine  example  in  the  ilnale  to  the 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn  in  Bb  £ar 
Orchestra. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  Gironnd 
Basses  were  known  by  the  names  of  their  authon, 
as  *  Farinell's  Ground.'  •  Purcell's  Ground,'  etc. 
and  extemporising  on  a  Grround  Bass  was  a  very 
popular  amusement  with  musicians.  Christopher 
Simpson's  'Chelys  Minuritionum,  or  DivuKfo 
Viol*  (1665),  was  intended  to  teach  the  practice, 
which  he  describes  as  follows — '  Diminution  or 
division  to  a  Ground  is  the  breaking  either  of 
the  bass  or  of  any  higher  part  that  is  applicable 
thereto.    The  manner  of  expressing  it  is  thos:— 

'  A  Grround.  subject,  or  bass,  call  it  whatycm 
please,  is  pricked  down  in  two  several  papan: 
one  for  him  who  is  to  play  the  ground  upon  an 
organ,  harpsichcnrd,  or  what  other  instrument 
may  be  apt  for  that  purpose ;  the  other  for  him 
that  plays  upon  the  viol,  who  having  the  said 
grouiui  before  his  eyes  as  his  theme  or  sabjeci. 
plays  such  variety  of  descant  or  division  in  coo- 
oordance  thereto  as  his  skill  and  present  invention 
do  then  suggest  unto  him.' 

A  long  extract  and  a  specimen  of  a  '  DivisioD, 
on  a  Ground '  are  given  in  Hawkinses  Histoiy. 
chap.  149.  [C.H.H.P.] 

GRUTZMACHER,  Fbtedrioh  Wilhelm  Lmv 
wio,  a  distinguished  violoncellist  of  our  day,  aon 
of  a  musician,  bom  at  Deosau,  March  i,  1831. 
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ffis  murioal  faculty  showed  itself  veiy  early,  and 
lie  was  thoroughly  instmcted  in  theory  by  F. 
Schneider,  and  in  the  cello  by  Drechsler.  In 
1848  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  at  once 
attracted  the  notice  of  David,  and  in  1849, 
when  only  17,  became  first  cello  and  solo  player 
at  the  Grewandhaos,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Conser^ 
TatoriunL  In  60  he  was  called  to  Dresden,  where 
he  BtiU  resides  as '  Kammer- Virtues*  to  the  King 
of  Saxony.  He  has  visited^most  of  the  northern 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  was  in  England  in  67 
and  68,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic  (May  20, 
1867),  Musical  Union,  and  Crystal  Palace.  His 
compositions  embrace  orchestral  and  chamber 
pieces,  songs,  etc.,  besides  ^oncertos  and  other 
compositions  for  the  cello.  His  exerdses  and 
stucUes  are  specially  valuable  ('Tagliche  Uebun- 
gen*  and  *  Technologic  des  Violoncellspiels,*  used 
in  the  Leipeic  Goi^rvatorium).  We  are  also 
indebted  to  him  for  many  careful  editions  of 
standard  works  (Beethoven^s  Sonatas  for  Piano- 
forte and  Cello,  Bomberg*s  Concertos,  Bocche- 
rini*s  Sonatas,  etc,  etc.),  and  for  the  revival  of 
some  forgotten  works  of  considerable  interest. 
As  a  player  he  has  an  cztracnrdinary  command  of 
difficulties,  and  his  style  is  remarkable  aUke  for 
rigour,  point,  and  delicacy.  Asa  teacher  he 
is  greatly  and  deservedly  esteemed,  and  has 
formed  a  number  of  fine  players  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Amongst  them  his  brother  XiBOPOLD, 
bom  Sept.  4,  1835,  and  now  (78)  first  cello  in 
the  Duke  of  Meiningen's  band,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  [T.  P.  H.] 

GUADAGNI,  Gabta^o,  one  of  the  most 
ftkmous  male  contralti  of  the  last  century,  was 
bom  at  Lodi^  about  1735  (F^is)  or,  perhaps, 
later.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history. 
In  1 747  he  was  singing  at  Parma :  in  48  he 
came,  very  young,  to  £>ndon  as  'serious  man* 
in  a  burietta  troupe,  with  Pertici,  Laschi,  Frad, 
etc.  'His  voice  attracted  the  notice  of  Han- 
del, who  assigned  him  the  parts  in  the  Messiah 
and  Samson,  which  had  been  originally  composed 
£3r  Mrs.  Cibber.'  in  the  studying  which  parts,' 
says  Bumey, '*he  applied  to  me  for  assistance. 
Daring  his  ^st  residence  in  England,  which  was 
four  or  five  years,  he  was  more  noticed  in 
flinging  English  than  Italian.  He  quitted  London 
about  1753.'  A  year  later  he  sang  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  after  whidh  he  went  to  Lisbon  to 
fling  under  Gizziello,  and  in  1755  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  during  the  earthquake.  To 
Gizziello  he  owed  much  of  his  improvement  and 
refinement  of  singing.  His  ideas  of  acting  were 
derived  much  earlier  firom  Garrick,  who  took  as 
much  pleasure  in  forming  him  as  an  actor  (for 
'  The  Fairies'  of  Smith),  as  Gizziello  did  after- 
wards in  polishing  his  style  of  vocalisation.  After 
leaving  Pcniugal,  he  acquired  great  reputation 
in  all  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy.  There  he 
sang  the  ptart  of  '  Telemaco,*  written  for  him  by 
Gluck,  who  procured  his  engagement  in  1760 
at  Vienna,  as  'Orfeo.'  Having  excited  both 
admiration   and   disturbance  in  that   capital, 

1  OrTtoenaOBnniBy). 
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he  returned  to  London  in  1769.  'As  an  actor 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  equal  on  any  operatic 
stage  in  Europe :  his  figure  was  uncommonly 
elegant  and  noble ;  his  countenance  replete  with 
beauty,  intelligence,  and  dignity;  and  his  attitudes 
and  gestures  were  so  full  of  grace  and  propriety, 
that  they  would  have  been  excellent  studies  for 
a  statuary.  But,  though  his  manner  of  singing 
was  perfectly  delicate,  polished,  and  reBned,  his 
voice  seemed,  at  first,  to  disappoint  every  hearer, 
for  he  had  now  chiuigod  it  to  a  soprano,  and 
extended  its  compass  from  six  or  seven  notes  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen*  (Bumey).  The  same  writer 
gives  a  curious  criticism  of  his  style,  too  long  to 
qwjie  here,  fipom  which  it  appears  trtat  he  produced 
his  best  effects  by  singing  unaccompanied  and  by 
fining  off  his  notes  to  a  thread.  He  had  strong 
resentments  and  high  notions  of  his  own  import- 
ance, which  made  him  many  enenues.  He  sang 
under  J.  C.  Bach  in  the  Lent  of  1770,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  was  heard  at  Verona  by  the 
Electress  of  Saxe,  who  brought  him  to  Munich, 
where  he  remiuned  in  great  favour  wiUi  the 
Elector  till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  1766 
he  sang  at  Potsdam  before  fVederick  -H,  who 
gave  hun  a  handsome  gold  snuffbox  studded 
with  brilliants, — the  finest  he  had  ever  given. 
In  1777  he  returned  to  Padua.  There  Lord 
Mount-Edgoumbe  heard  him  (1784)  in  a  motetto^ 
and  found  his  voice  still  full  and  well-toned, 
and  his  style 'excellent.  He  insisted  on  Lord 
Mount-Edgovmibe  going  to  his  house,  where  he 
entertained  him  with  fofUoednit  wldch  he  ex- 
hibited on  a  little  stage,  and  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  This  writer  puts  his  death  in  the 
next  year,  1785 ;  but  F^tis  fixes  it  much  later,  in 
1 797.  He  died  possessed  of  considerable  wealth, 
which  he  spent  liberally  and  charitably.   [J.  M.] 

GUADAGNI,  SiONOBA,  the  sister  of  the 
above,  came  to  London,  as  one  of  a  burietta  com- 
pany, with  Lovattini,  Morigi,  etc.,  in  1766.  She 
appeared  as  '  Ceochina*  in  the  '  Buona  Figliuola,* 
a  part  which  she  had, previously  played  in  Italy 
with  great  applause.  She  sang  for  several  seasons 
in  the  'Viaggiatori  ridicoli*  (1768),  and  other 
operas.  Her  husband  was  the  operatic  composer, 
Felice  Alessandri,  of  Borne.  [J.M.] 

GUADAGNINI,  a  numerous  famfiy  of  Italian 
violin^makers,  of  the'Cremona  school,  Uiough  pro- 
bably originating  firom  Piacenza.  The  first  genera- 
tion consists  of  Lorenzo  and  John-Baptist  :  the 
latter  seems  always  to  have  been  a  family  name. 
Their  exact  kinship  is  uncertain.  They  worked 
from,  about  1690  to  1740.  Both  claimed  to 
be  pupils  of  Stradivarius.  The  violins  of  John- 
Baptist  fully  justify  this  claim.  They  are  finely 
designed,  and  covered  with  a  rich  dark  red 
vamish,  easilv  distinguishable  firom  the  glaring 
scarlet  vamish  used  by  the  second  John-Baptint, 
and  are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  Stradi- 
vorian  school.  Jolm-Baptist  dated  fi:om  Milan» 
Piacenza,  and  Turin:  he  sometimes  describes 
himself  as  '  Cremonensis,'  sometimes  as  *  Placen- 
tinus.'  The  violins  of  Lorenzo  are  of  high  sterling 
merit,  despite  their  divergence  from  tbe  Stradi- 
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variatL  model.  The  design  is  often  bold  to  the 
verge  of  uncouthness ;  the  comers  are  heavy  and 
obtrusive ;  the  scroll  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
Stradivarius :  the  varnish,  Uiough  rich  and  good, 
is  lees  brilliant.  Both  of  tJbese  makers  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  good  specimens  command  prices 
vaiying  from  £40  to  £80.  In  the  second  genera- 
tion a  marked  decadence  is  observable.  The 
second  John-Baptist  (probably  a  son  of  Lorenzo) 
made  a  large  number  of  useful  violins  of  tha  com- 
moner sort.  They  ave  mostly  of "ihe  Stradivarian 
pattern.  The  second  John-Baptist  introduced 
that  unpleasantly  high-coloured  varnish  which  is 
often  supposed  to  be  the  special  characteristic  of 
a '  GuadagninL'  He.  used  excellent  wood^  and  his 
instruments  are  in  good  repute  among  orchestral 
players.  He  usually  dates  from  Piacenza.  To  the 
same  generation  belongs  Josbfh  (i  740-1 760), 
who  usually  dates  from  Milaiv  and  claims  to  be 
from  Cr^nona.  He  was  probably  a  brother  of 
the  second  John-Baptist.  His  work  ia#  massive 
and  full  of  character,  but  distinguished  by  a  cer- 
tain rudeness,  in  which  he  probably  imitated 
Joseph  Guamerius.  His  brownish-yellow  varnish 
contrasts  oddly  with  thai  of  his  contemporary 
John-Baptist  and  those  used  in  the  earlier  genera- 
tion. The  third  and  following  generations  of  the 
Guadagnini  fieunily  exhibit  a  lamentable  falling 
off.  Now  and  then  they  did  their  best  to  imitate 
the  work  of  their  predecessors:  more  often  they 
seem  to  have  worked  at  hap-hazard.  The  third 
generation  had  quite  lost  the  art  of  varnishing. 
Sometimes  the  varnish  is  a  hai^  and  cold  imita- 
tion of  that  of  John-Baptist  the  second :  some- 
times it  is  a  thick,  dull,  opaque  mass,  resembling 
paint :  sometimes  merely  a  thin  albuminous  wash. 
In  the  make  little  often  remains  of  the  Oremoneee 
character  at  all.  They  nevertheless  made  a  cer- 
tain number  of  useful  instruments.  Members  of 
the  &mily  are  believed  to  be  still  engaged  in  the 
violin  trade  at  Turin.  [?.  J.  PJ 

GUALANDI.    SeeOAMPiou. 

GUARDUOCI,  ToMMASSO,  Toscawo,  bom  at 
Montefiascone  about  1720,  was  afterwards  a  pupU 
of  the  fEunous  Bemacchi  at  Bologna,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  singers  of  his  time.  He  appeared 
at  most  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy  with  success 
frqp  1745  to  1770.  In  the  autumn  of  1766  he 
was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
managers,  to  the  London  Opera  as  'first  man,* 
with  Grassi.  In  the  spring  of  1 767,  two  serious 
operas,  'Garattaco'  by  J.  C.  Bach  and  Vento's 
*  Conquista  del  Messioo,'  were  produced ;  and  in 
these  the  two  new  singers  excited  more  atten- 
tion, and  acquired  more  applause,  than  before. 
Gusfduoci  was,  according  to  Bumey,  'tall  and 
awkward  in  figure,  inanimate  as  an  actor,  and  in 
countenance  ill-favoured  and  morbid ;  but  a  man 
of  ereat  probity  and  worth  in  his  private  character, 
and  one  of  the  most  correct  singers.  His  vmoe  was 
dear,  sweet,  and  flexible.  His  sluUce  and  intona- 
tions were  perfect,  and  by  long  study  and  prac- 
tice he  had  vanquished  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
art,  and  possessed  himself  of  every  refinement.' 
Prejudice  at  first  ran  high  against  him,  but 
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his  merit  made  its  way,  and  his  h^hly-polished 
style  was  very  much  admired.  He  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  then  stat^  of  taste  in  London, 
by  which  (he  told  Br.  Bumey)  he  had  profited 
largely,  in  discarding  superfluous  and  ill-selected 
ornaments  from  his  singing.  He  was,  perhi^ 
the  simplest  of  ail  the  first  class  of  singers.  AH 
his  effects  were  produced  by  expression  and  high 
finish.  He  sang  in  the^  English  oratorios  at 
short  notice,  wim  very  little  knowledge  of  our 
language.  He  received,  however,  £600  for  twelve 
oratorios,  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  given  on 
ai.like  occasion  until  the  time  of  Miss  linley. 
In  1771  he  retired,  and  lived  with  his  family, 
passing  the  winter  at  Florence  and  the  summer 
at  Montefiascone,  where  he  had  a.  handsome 
country-house. .  [J.  M.] 

GUARNIERI  or  GUARNERIUS.  a  ode- 
brated  family  of  violin -makers  o£.  Gremooa. 
Their  pedigree  is  as  follows : — 


1.  AndraaZ 
worked  IW-VK. 


Il'loaeph/fllhu 
ADdre«,' 
worked 

4.  Peter  of  Vento^ 
trorked  1790-am 


tvorked 


&  jQBPa  'DiL  Ons;* 


I.  Andbkas  GuABNnsBi,  the  first  of  the  fiunfly, 
worked  with  Stradivari  in  the  workshop  of 
Nicholas  Amati,  and  like  Stradivari  developed 
out  of  his  master*s  model  an  entirely  original 
stylcfc  Excellent  instruments  of  his  make,  not 
very  highly  finished,  but  coveied  with  fine  orange 
vamish,  are  dated  from  the  sign  of  *  St.  nieresa*' 
in  Cremona,  where  he  was  suoceeded  by  his  son, 

a.  Joseph,  *  filius  Akdbbjb,'  who  so  described 
himself  to  distinguish  himself  from  this  cousin. 
At  first  he  followed  his  father^s  pattern ;  but  he 
soon  developed  a  style  of  his  own^.  in  which 
the  narrow  and  rapidly -widening  waist,  the 
peculiar  set  of  the  soundholes,  imd  a  more 
Drilliant  varnish,  are  prominent  features.  Good 
specimens  command  prices  varying  from  £30  to 
£80.  Some  points  first  trac«U)le  in  his  work 
were  adopted  by  his  cousin.    His  brother, 

3.  Petbb  Guabniebi,  commonly  called  *Pbteb 
OF  CBEiioirA ' — from  his  describing  himself  in  his 
tickets  as  '  Cremonensis,'  Le.  from  Crranona— 
emigrated  from  Cremona  to  Mantua^  where  he 
also  worked  'sub  signo  Sanctes  Teresae.'  The 
originality  of  the  Guamieri  knew  no  limits: 
Peter  of  Cremona  has  scarcely  a  point  in  oommon 
with  his  &ther  or  brother.  'There  is,*  says 
Mr.  Hart,  in  his  work  on  the  violin,  '  increased 
breadth  between  the  sound-holes :  thesound-holo 
is  rounder  and  more  perpendicular;  the  middle 
bouts  are  more  contracted,  and  the  model  is 
more  raised.*  His  varnish  is  often  equal  to  thai 
of  his  brother.  The  instruments  of  Peter  of 
Cremona  are  valued  bv  connoisseun^  but  in  a 
less  degree  than  those  of  his  nephew, 

4.  Peteb  of  Ybniob,  son  of  Joseph  filios  Ab- 
dreae,  who  adopted  his  unde*s  method,  and 
carried  the  'Petrine'  make  to  perfection.  Un- 
like the  rest  of  his  &mily,  Peter  of  Yenioe  had 
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the  advantage  of  that  splendid  Venetian  vaniiBh 
wMch  astonishes  the  beholder  in  the  work  of 
Montagnana.  His  violins,  though  of  high  model, 
have  a  fine  rich  tone,  and  are  in  their  ^y  com- 
plete masterpieces.  But  all  the  Guamiezi  fiunily 
yield  in  fame  to  the  celebrated 

5.  Joseph  del  Gbsd,  so  called  from  the 
I.H.S.  which  is  added  to  his  name  on  his  tickets. 
Sometimes  erroneously  said  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Stradivari,  with  whom  his  work  has  nothing 
in  common,  he  was  probably  a  pupil  of  his 
cousin  and  namesake.  His  attention  seems  to 
have  been  early  diverted  from  the  echool  of  the 
Amati,  in  which  all  his  relatives,  and  Stradivari 
himself,  imbibed  their  first  ideas.  He  fixed  on 
the  works  which  the  early  Brescian  makers  had 
produced  before  the  Amati  fionily  brought  into 
mshion  geometrical  curves,  extreme  fineness  of 
finish,  and  softness  of  tone.  Whoever  may  have 
been  the  instructor  of  Joseph  Guamerius,  his  real 
master  was  Gaspar  di  Sale.  He  revived  the 
bold  and  rugged  outline,  and  the  masteriy  care- 
lessness, and  vritb  it  the  massive  build  and 
powerful  tone,  of  the  earlier  sohooL  Perfection 
of  form  and  style  had  been  attained  by  others : 
tone  was  the  main  quali^  sought  bv  Joseph, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  his  work,  m  size,  in 
model,  and  in  cutting  of  sound-holes,  probably 
merely  indicates  the  many  ways  in  which  he 
sought  it.  He  was  sedulous  in  the  selection  of 
sonorous  wood.  He  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
a  piece  of  pine  of  vast  size,  possessing  extraor- 
dinary acoustic  properties,  tram  which  he  made 
most  of  his  bellies.  The  bellies  made  from  this 
wood  have  a  stain  or  sap-mark  running  parallel 
with  the  finger-board  on  either  side.  This  great 
block  of  wood,  says  Mr.  Hart,  '  he  regarded  as  a 
mine  of  wealth.*  He  often  finished  an  instru- 
ment more  carefully,  perhaps  to  special  order: 
the  finer  examples  are  well  characterised  by  Mr. 
Hart  as  'a  strange  mixture  of  grace  and  bold- 
ness.' These  finer  examples  predominate  in  what 
bas  been  termed  the  *  second  epoch '  of  his  life  : 
but  the  truth  is  that  throughout  his  career  he 
worked  with  no  uniformity  as  to  design,  size, 
appearance,  or  degree  of  fixush,  and  without  any 
gxude  but  his  own  genius,  and  the  scientific 
principles  he  had  wrought  out  by  experiment. 
Xhe  story  of  Joseph  Guamerius  malang  rude 
instruments  while  in  prison  out  of  chance 
pieces  of  wood  provided  by  the  daughter  of  his 
saoler,  who  'sold  them  for  what  they  would 
fetch,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  his  con- 
finement,* rests  upon  no  satis&ctory  evidence. 
Joseph  Guamerius  made  instruments  often  of 
very  rude  appearance,  and  he  may  or  may  not 
bave  heeia  at  some  time  imprisoned:  but  the 
story  of  the  '  prison  Josephs '  has  probably  been 
invented  to  explain  the  hosts  of  spurious  instru- 
ments which  have  found  their  way  all  over  Europe 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  great 
tone-producing  powers  of  the  '  Joseph  *  were  thus 
early  very  wed  known;  but  the  softer  quality 
of  the  Amati  and  the  Stradivarius  violin  was 
usually  preferred  by  amateurs  until  the  present 
oentuxy,  when  Paganini*s  extraordinary  perform- 
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anoes  on  an  imnsaUy  fine  '  Joseph'  sent  them  up 
at  once  three-fold  in  the  market.  The  value  of 
a  good  'Joseph  *  now  varies  from  £150  to  £400, 
according  to  size,  power  of  tone,  finish,  and 
condition.  Only  extraordinary  specimens  fetch 
higher  prices. 

No  contemporary  copyist  imitated  Joseph 
Guamerius  with  much  success.  Landed  was  tne 
beet:  the  productions  of  the  Testores  and  of 
Lorenzo  Storioni  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
their  original.  No  violoncello  of  Joseph  Guar- 
nerius  has  ever  been  known  to  exist.      [£.  J.  P.] 

GUERRERO,  Pranoisco,  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  early  Spanish  school  of 
composers,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1528,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  first  firom  an  elder  brother, 
and  then  from  the  great  Morales.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  was  made  chapel-master  at  Jaen,  a  few 
years  afterwards  obtained  a  similar  position  at 
Malaga ;  and  finally  succeeded  Fernandez  in  the 
cathedral  at  Seville.  At  the  age  of  60  he  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  an  account  of 
which  was  afterwards  published  with  the  title '  £1 
viage  de  Jerusalem  que  hizo  Francisco  Guerrero,* 
etc.  (Alcala  161 1).  Guerrero  died  in  1599  at 
the  advanced  age  of  81.  His  most  important 
works  were  published  under  the  title,  'Liber 
primus  Missarum  F.  Guerero  Hispalensis  Odei 
phonasco  autore  *  (Paris,  Du  Chemin  1566). 
This  contains  4  mnnsos  in  5  parts,  viz.  '  Sancta 
et  immaoulata* ;  'In  te  Domine  speiavi*;  'Gon- 
gratulamini  mihi';  'Super  flumina  Babylonis.' 
5  masses  in  4  parts,  viz.  '  De  B.  Yirgine* ;  '  Dor- 
mendo  un  giomo ' ;  '  Inter  veetibulum' ;  '  Beata 
Mater*;  and  'Pro  Defrmctis.'  Also  the  motets 
'Ave  virgo  sancUssima'  (5  parts),  'Usquequo 
Domine*  (6  parts),  and  'Pater  Noster'  (8  parts). 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  Sandoval,  in  his  life  of 
Charles  Y,  tells  us  that  Guerrero  presented  this 
volume  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  monaroh*8 
musical  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  the  fact  that, 
after  hearing  one  of  these  compositions,  he  called 
Guerrero  'a  thief  and  a  plagiarist,  while  his 
singers  stood  astonished,  as  none  of  them  had 
discovered  these  thefts  till  they  were  pointed  out 
by  the  Emperor.'  But  they  may  possibly  have 
discovered,  notwithstanding  their  respectful  as- 
tonishment, that  Guerrero  was  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  using  the  ordinary  mannerisms  of  a 
particular  schooL 

The  Vienna  liln^ffy  also  possesses  a  collection 
of  Magnificats  by  Guerrero,  printed  at  Louvain, 
by  Phalesius  in  1563.  Eslava  has  printed  in 
ms  *  Lira-sacro-Hispana '  the  Passion  according 
to  St.  Matthew  for  4  voices,  fer  Palm  Sunday, 
and  that  according  to  St.  John  (5  voices)  for 
Good  Friday.  Alw  5  motets  for  5  voices  and 
a  4-part  mass,  'Simile  est  regnum  coelomm.' 
[ESLAVA.]  [J.R.S.B.] 

GUEST,  Ralph,  was  bom  in  1743  at  Basely. 
Shropshire.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  choir  in  the  <murch  of  his  native 
place.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to 
London  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits; 
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but  the  love  of  music  induced  liiin  to  enter  in 
addition  the  choir  of  Portland  Chapel.  After 
five  years  he  removed  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
entered  into  business  on  his  own  account.  From 
Ford,  organist  of  St.  Jameses  Church,  Bury,  he 
learned  oigan-playing,  and  in  1805  was  appointed 
choir-master  at  St.  Mary's  there,  and  later,  on 
the  erection  of  an  organ  there,  its  organist.  He 
then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  music.  He  published  '  The  Psahns  of  David,' 
arranged  for  every  day  in  the  month,  retuning 
many  of  the  old  psalm  tunes  and  adding  about 
sixty  new  ones.  He  subsequently  published  a 
supplement  under  the  title  of  'Hymns  and 
Psalms,'  with  music  composed  and  adapted  by 
him.  He  also  cotaposed  many  songs.  He  resigned 
his  appointment  as  organist  in  1833,  and  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  88  years,  in  June  1830. 

His  son,  Geoboe,  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds in  1 771.  He  was  initiated  in  music  by 
his  father,  and  subsequently  became  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  Dr.  Nares  and  Dr. 
Ayrton.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  obtained 
in  1787  the  appointment  of  organist  at  Eye, 
Suffolk,  but  gave  it  up  in  1789  for  that  at 
Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  which  he  held  during, 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  compoBition&  in- 
clude anthems,  hymns,  glees,  duets,  songs,  oigim 
pieces,  and  pieces  for  a  military  hand.  He  died 
at  Wisbech,  Sept.  10,  1831.  [W.H.H.] 

GUGLIELMI,  PiBTBO,  bom  at  Massa-Canrara 
in  1737.  His  &ther  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  Maestro  di.  Capella  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  sent  to 
supplement  his  home  training  at  the  Neapolitan 
Conservatorio,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of 
the  tutorship  of  Durante.  Volatility  of  temper- 
ament rather  than  stupidity  hindered  his  progress 
in  harmony,  and  it  only  required  a  single  incident, 
sufficiently  exciting  to  induce  twenty-four  hours 
of  self-concentration,,  to  make  him  at  once  evince 
his  superiority  to  all  his  class-fellows.  As  soon, 
as  he  left  the  Conservatorio-  he  started  on  A  tour 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  beginning 
with  Turin,  where  he  brought  out  his  earliest 
opera  (1755).  Eveiywhere  his  genius  was  cordi- 
aUy  acknowledged,  and  his  best  works  met  with 
general  applause.  He  is  known  however  to  have 
made  a  great  number  of  failures,  which  were 
probably  the  residt  of  that  careless  workman- 
ship to  which  artists  of  his  self-indulgent  and 
pleasure-loving  habits  are  prone.  From  Italy  he 
went  to  Dresden,  Brunswick,  and  finally  to  London, 
whither  his  wife  appears  to  have  accompanied  him, 
and  where  his  success  seems  to  have  been  checked 
by  the  intrigues  of  a  musical  cabal.  In  1777  he 
returned  to  Naples  to  find  that  Cimarosa  and 
Paisiello,  each  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  had 
eclipsed  between  them  a  reputation  which  his 
own  fifteen  years  of  absence  had  allowed  to 
wane.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  the  necessity  of 
struggling  against  these  two  younger  rivals 
spurred  Guglielmi  to  unwonted  effort^  and  that 
the  decade  during  which  he  divided  with  them 
*he  favour  of  the  Neapolitan  public  was  iJie 

^minating  epoch  of  his  mental  activity.  Wearied 
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of  the  stage,  Guglielmi  finally  in  1793  accepted 
the  poet  of  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  died  in 
harness  at  Rome  in  1804. 

He  was  a  spendthrift  and  a  debauchee ;  a  bad 
husband,  and  a  worse  &ther.  He  abandoned  a 
fiuthful  wife,  neglected  his  promisin^^  children, 
and  squandered  on  a  succession  01  worthless 
mistresses,  most  of  whom  were  picked  up  in  the 
green  room,  a  fortune  which  it  was  his  one  trait 
of  worldly  vrisdom  to  have  known  how  to  amass. 
But  he  stands  high  among  composers  of  the 
second  order,  and  he  had  the  fecundity  as  well 
as  the  versatility  of  genius.  His  operas  were 
numerous  and  their  style  was  varied,  and  he 
composed  masses,  motets,  hymns,  and  psalms, 
for  ihe  church,  besides  a  great  deal  of  important 
chamber-music  for  the  davedn,  violin,  and 
violoncello.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  79  of  his  operas, 
and  assumes  that  this  number  is  incomplete 
owing  to  the  habit  then  prevalent  in  Italy  of  pre- 
serving only  the  scores  of  such  works  as  had  been 
fiurly  successful.  Of  these  by  fiur  the  greater 
number  would  be  uninterestitig  now-a-days,  but 
his  '  I  due  Gemelli,'  ' La  Serva  iimamorata,'  'La 
Pastorella  Nobile,*  'La  Didone,'  'Enea  e  Lavinia.' 
*Debora  e  Sisera,'  'I  Viaggiatori,'  and  'La  Bella 
Peecatrice,*  will  always  l^d  a  considerable  place 
in  the  history  of  music.  A  bravura  air  of  Gng- 
lielmi's,  *  Gratias  agimus,'  for  high  soprano,  wi^ 
clarinet  obligate,  was  long  a  favocoite  in  English 
concert  programmes.  [E.H.P.] 

GUGLIELMI,  SiONORA,  sang  in  London  in 
Lent,  1770,  in  Italian  oratorios,  under  J.  C. 
Bacl^  with  Grassi  and  Guadagni.  She- remained 
for  another  season  or  two,  singing  (i  77a)  in  Pic- 
dni's  *  Schiava'  and  the  '  Virtuosa'  of  Guglielim. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  wife  of  the  latter  composer, 
who  was  in  Exi^land  at  the  time,  having  come  to 
London  in  1 768.  [J.  M.] 

GUICCIARDL  Giulietta  or  Julie,  Countess 
(Grafin)  Guiociardi— bom  Nov.  34,  1784,  mar- 
ried Count  Gallenberg,  Nov.  3, 1803,  died  March 
3  3, 1855 — wasaVienneselady,  to  whom  Beethoven 
dedicated  his  'Sonata  quasi  fantasia*  in  C$  minor 
(Op.  37,  No.  2),  published  in  the  beginning  of 
March  1803.  She  was  his  pupil,  and  in  a  con- 
versation with  Otto  Jahn  in  the  year  1853  (re- 
ported by  Thayer,  Life,  ii  171),  she  stated  that 
he  had  given  her  the  Rondo  in  G  (Op.  51  No.  3), 
but  that  he  withdrew  it,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Countess  Lichnowsky,  and  then  dedicated  the 
Sonata  to  her  instead.  The  Countess  Guiociardi 
has,  on  the  authority  of  Schindler,  been  believed 
to  be  the  person  to  whom  Beethoven  addressed  the 
passionate  letters  so  often  printed  (see  Moscheles^s 
Schindler,  i.  101-106).  They  were  found  after  his 
death  in  Uie  secret  drawer  of  his  writing-desk,  with 
his  treasured  bank-shares.  They  are  all  written 
with  pencil  on  one  piece  of  paper,  and  the  accu- 
rate dates  are  as  follow:  '  am  6  Juli  Moigends'; 
'Abends  Montags  am  6  Juli';  'Guten  Moi^gen  am 
7  Juli ' — no  year  named  in  either,  though  Schind- 
ler adds  1806  to  each.  In  his  later  editions  he 
adopts  1803  as  the  year.  Thayer  however,  after 
an  elaborate  investigation  (Life,  ii.  173-180;  and 
Appendix  to  voL  ilL  in  Musical  Wwld  for  1878, 
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no8.  8  and  ii),  comes  to  the  oondanon  tluit  the 
letters  were  not  written  in  any  year  from  1800 
to  1803  induaive,  and  that  the  Gonntess  Guio- 
ciordi  was  not  the  object  of  them^  Beethoven 
however  had  been  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and 
believed  that  his  passion  was  returned.  At  least 
such  was  his  impression  in  Feb.  1825,  when  he 
wrote  in  a  conversation-book  preserved  in  the 
Berlin  Library,  '  .Tetois  bien  aim^  d*elle  et  plus 
que  jamais  son  epoux.*  A  few  lines  further  on 
he  states  that  he  bad  seen  her  again  after  her 
marriage — '  mais  je  la  meprisois.'  [G.] 

GUIDETTI,  Giovanni,  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1533;  according  to  Baini  came  to  Borne,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Palestrina.  Palestrina  being 
commissioned  by  Gregory  XIII  to  revise  the 
services  of  the  Boman  Church,  associated  his 
pupil  with  him  in  the  task,  as  having  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  MSS.  both  in  St.  Peter's 
and  in  the  other  principal  churches  of  Bome. 
Thus  the  real  labour  of  the  work,  which  he 
himself  styles  'opus  nullius  ingenii,  multarum 
tamen  vigiliarum,'  fell  upon  him.  It  was  begun 
in  1576,  and  occupied  hun  till  1581.  The  work 
was  published  in  1583 — 'Directorium  chori .  .  . 
Opera  Joannis  Guidetti  Bononiensis,*  etc.,  and 
Guidetti  had  the  right  of  sale  for  ten  years. 
His  i>reface  makes  the  respective  shares  of  the 
labour  of  himself  and  Palestrina  dear.  He  had 
the  drudgery,  while  Palestrina  had  the  final 
revision  and  completion  of  all  portions  requiring 
it.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  Palestrina^s 
character  that  he  should  have  thus  given  Gui- 
detti his  full  credit.  The  '  Directorium*  went 
through  many  subsequent  editions  down  to  1 737, 
and  was  succeeded  by  'Gantus  ecdesiasticus 
passionis,*  etc.  (1586);  'Gantus  ecdesiasticus 
officii  majoris,'  etc.  (1587) ;  and  *  Praefationes 
in  cantu  firmo,'  etc.  (1588),  all  published  in 
Bome.  The  aim  of  these  works  was  to  revive 
Gregorian  singing  in  its  pristine  purity,  and 
free  it  from  the  arbitrary  additions  and  alterations 
then  in  vogue,  Guidetti  was  a  priest,  and  died  at 
Bome  Nov.  30, 1593.  [F.G.] 

GUIGNON,  JeanPiebbe,  the  last  man  who 
bore  the  title  of  'Boi  des  violons.'  Bom  at 
Turin  in  1703,  he  was  still  verv  young  when  he 
went  to  Paris  and  began  to  study  the  violoncello, 
which  however  he  soon  exchanged  for  the  violin. 
He  is  said  to  have  excelled  by  a  fine  tone  and 
great  fietcility  of  bowing,  and  to>  have  been  a 
formidable  rival  of  Leclair.    In  1733  he  entered 

f  the  King's  service,,  was  appointed  musical  in- 
structor of  the  Dauphin,  and  obtained  the  revival 
in  his  fiftvour  of  the  antique  title  of  '  Boi  des 
vidons  et  m^n^triers/  He  further  endeavoured 
to  revive  certain  obsolete  regulations  by  which 
all  professional  musicians  in  France  were  com- 
pelled to  become  members  of  the  guild  of  min- 
strels (confirdrie  des  m^n^triers)  on  payment  of 
a  fee  to  him.     This  however  raised  universal 

'  opposition  ;  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
ParUment,  and  dedded  against  him.    On  this 

>  If  BecthoTen  had  Ddstalua  tbt  daj  or  tbt  noDtb.  UOe  mght  be 
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Guignon  dropped  his  unprofitable  title  and  re- 
tired from  public  life.  He  published  several 
books  of  Conoertos,  Sonatas,  and  Duos.      [P.D.] 

GUILLAUME  TELL.  Bossini's  37th  and 
last  opera;  in  4  acts,  libretto  by  Bis  and  Jouv. 
Produced  at  the  Aoid^mie  Aug.  3,  1839;  m 
London,  in  English,  as  *  Hofer  the  Tdl  of  the 
Tyrol,*  *  arranged'  by  Bidiop,  words  by  Planch^, 
Ihrury  Lane,  May  i,  1830,  and  as  Guillaume 
Tell  at  the  same  house,  Dec.  3,  ^8 ;  in  Italian, 
as  Gugliehno  Tdl  at  Her  Majesty  s,  July  1 1,  39. 
It  is  usually  much  curtailed,  but  in  1856  was 
performed  entfre  in  Paris,  and  lasted  firom  7  till  i. 

GUILMANT,  Felix  Alexandre,  son  of  an 
organist  of  Boulogne,  and  bom  there  March  13, 
1837.  He  took  to  the  organ  at  an  early  age,  and 
before  he  was  sixteen  was  made  or»mist  of 
S.  Joseph,  in  1857  Mattre  de  Ohapeue  of  S. 
Nicolas,  and  shortly  after  professor  of  solfeggio 
in  the  local  Ecole  communale.  In  i860  he  be- 
came for  some  months  a  pupil  of  Lemmens,  who 
heard  him  play  and  was  stiiick  by  his  ability. 
In  1871  he  removed  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  and 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of  the 
Trinity,  a  post  which  he  still  fiUs.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  oigan  players  of  France,  and  has  con- 
siderable extempore  power.  For  his  instrument 
he  has  published  a  sonata  and  two  collections  of 
arrangements — *  Pieces  de  diffdrents  styles,'  and 
'L^Oiganiste  pratique';  also  various  masses, 
motets,  and  airs,  arrangements  and  original  pieces 
for  the  harmonium.  Gruilmant  is  no  stranger  to 
England,  having  played  at  the  Crystal  Pttlace, 
at  sheffidd,  and  dsewhere.  [G.j 

GUIMBABDK  A  French  name,  of  unknown 
derivation,  for  the  JewVHaxp.  [Y.deP.] 

GUIBAUD,.  Ernest,  son  of  a  French  musician, 
was  bom  at  New  Orleans,  June  33, 1837,  brought 
up  amongst  music,  and  saw  his  &st  opera  '  Roi 
David'  on  the  stage  when  only  15.  He  then 
came  to  Europe  and  entered  the  Gonservatoire, 
wl^ere  he  obtained  various  distinctions,  ending,  as 
his  father  had  done  before  him,  with  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Bome  in  1859.  His  first  appearance 
before  the  public  was  made  with  a  one-act  opera, 
'S^lvie,'  which  he  wrote  while  in  Bome,  and 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  Op^ra  Gomique 
May  II,  1864.  This  was  followed  after  a  long 
interval  by  '  Eb  Prison,'  also  in  one  act  (Theatre 
Lyrique,  March  5,  1869),  and  '  Le  Kobdd'  (July 
3,  1870).  M.  Guiraud  served  during  the  war, 
and  was  in  the  engagements  of  Ghampigny  and 
Montretout.  BQsotiier  operas  have  been  Madame 
Turlunin  (1873),  Piccdino  (1876),  Gretna  Green, 
a  ballet  (1873).  He  has  also  composed  two 
Suites  for  Orchestra,  the  second  of  which  was 
performed  at  the  Goncerts  populaires,  January 
38,  1873.  In  November  1876  M.  Guiraud  was 
chosen  professor  of  harmony  and  accompani- 
ment at  the  Gonservatoire;,  in  room  of  Baptiste, 
deceased.  [G.] 

GUITAB  (Fr.  Ouitare,  obsolete  Guit&me ;  Ital. 
ChUarra ;  Germ.  OuUarre,  obsolete  CfiUem,  QkU' 
tem^  and  Gythom ;  Span.  ChUtarra). 

The  Spanish  guitar  is   the  most  generally 
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known  modeni  reprefentative  of  the  nmneroos 
family  which  indudes  also  the  lutes  and  cithers. 
The  identity  of  the 
name  with  tiie  Qreek 
luBapa  is  not  to  be 
mistaken,  but  the 
resemblance  of  the 
Spanish  and  ancient 
Greek  instruments  is 
too  remote  to  imply 
derivation.  Theguitar 
is  at  once  known  by 
its  flat  back,  the  sides 
curving  inwards  after 
the  pattern  of  violins 
and  other  bow  instru- 
ments, and  suggest- 
ing its  descent  m)m 
some  instrument  to 
which  a  bow  was 
used.  The  shape  hns 
however  varied  ac- 
cording to  fashion  or 
the  £Bncrv  of  the 
maker.  The  woods 
commonly  used  for 
the  sides  and  back 
are  maple,  ash,  ser- 
vice, or  cherry  tree, 
not  unfirequently  ad- 
orned with  inlays  of  rosewood  or  &ncy  woods- 
Old  instruments  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 
often  highly  ornamented  with  ivwy,  ebony, 
tortoiseshell,  and  mother  of  pearl.  The  sound- 
board or  face  is  of  pine,  and  has  a  soundhole,  which 
shares  in  the  general  decoration.  Hard  woods, 
such  as  ebony,  beech,  or  pear-tree,  are  employed 
for  the  neck  and  fingerboard.  The  bridge  should 
be  of  ebony,  and  has  an  ivory  or  metal  *nut* 
above  the  fastenings  of  the  strings,  similar  to  the 
nut  of  the  fingerboard,  tiie  open  strings  vibrating 
between.  Modem  guitars  have  six  strings,  three 
of  gut  and  three  of  silk  spun  over  with  silver 
wire,  tuned  as  (a) 


W 


m 


^m 


p 


^ 


The  lowest  is  said  to  have  been  a  German 
addition  dating  about  1790.  The  written  nota- 
tion is  an  octave  higher,  as  (b).  Metal  screws 
are  now  used  for  timing,  instead  of  the  ebony 
pegs  of  the  true  Spanish  instrument.  The  in- 
tervals are  marked  off  by  metal  frets  upon  the 
fingerboard,  and  transposition  to  the  more  remote 
keys  is  effected  bv  a  capo  tasto  or  d'astro.  [See 
Frkts  ;  Capo  Tasto.J  Old  instruments  had 
often  ten,  twelve,  or  more  strings,  arranged  in 
sets  of  two,  tuned  in  unison.  The  Spanish  guitar 
is  always  played  with  the  fingers.  The  deepest 
strings  are  made  to  sound  by  the  thumb,  the  three 
highest  by  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers,  the 
little  finger  resting  upon  the  soundboard. 

The  guitar  and  its  kindred  were  derived  from 
♦heEast.  In  the  famousGate  of  Glory  of  Master 
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Mateo,  to  the  church  of  Santiago  da  Compostells 
in  Spain,  a  cast  of  which  is  in  South  Kensington 
Museum,  among  several  musical  instruments  may 
be  seen  one  guitar-shaped,  which  may  be  assumed 
to  represent  the  original  Vihuela,  the  old  Spanish 
viol  or  guitar.  The  sides  are  curved,  but  there  is 
no  bow  held  by  the  player;  still  this  is  no  proof 
that  a  bow  was  not  used,  since  the  sculptor  may 
have  omitted  it.  The  date  of  this  masterpiece 
(A.D.  1188)  is  perhaps  not  more  than  a  hundred 
years  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
strument by  the  Moors  into  Spain.  Mr.  Engel 
tells  us  (Musical  Instruments,  etc.,  1874,  p.  117) 
that  a  hundred  years  later  than  this  date,  there 
were  several  kinds  of  vihuela,  to  some  of  which 
the  bow  was  certainly  not  used.  There  were 
instruments  for  the  bow,  the  plectrum,  and  the 
fingers,  all  in  use 
at  the  epoch  of  the 
outburst  of  romantic 
song  in  Southern 
Europe.  At  the  dose 
of  the  last  century 
and  beginning  of  this, 
the  Spanish  gfuitar 
became  a  fashionable 
instrument  on  the 
continent.  Ferdinand 
Sor,  a  Spaniard,  after 
the  Peninsular  War, 
brought  it  into  great 
notice  in  England, 
and  composing  for  it 
with  success  banished 
the  English  guitar 
or  Citra  (Pr.  Cittrei 
Ital.  Cetera;  Germ. 
Zither),  This  was  an 
instrument  of  differ- 
ent shape,  a  wire- 
strung  CiTHEB,  with 
six  open  notes,  two 
being  single  spun  strings,  and  four  of  iron  wire 
in  pairs  timed  in  unison.  The  scale  of  the 
English  Guitar  thus  strung  was  written 


in  real  pitch  an  octave  lower.  The  fecAntgu«  of  the 
instrument  was  of  the  simplest,  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  only  being  emploved,  if  not  a  plectrum. 

Sor*s  most  distingxdshed  rival  was  an  Italian, 
Mauro  Giuliani,  who  composed  a  concerto  with 
band  accompaniment  for  uie  'Ters  chitanra*  or 
Third-guitar,  an  instrument  with  a  shorter  neck, 
tuned  a  minor  third  higher.  This  concerto,  pub- 
lished bv  Diabelli,  Vienna,  was  transcribed  by 
Hummel  for  the  pianoforte.  Other  popular  com- 
posers were  Legnani,  Ereutzer,  Nfiske,  Regondi, 
and  that  wayward  genius  Leonard  i^ulx. 
Berlioz  and  Paganini  were  both  guitarists. 

There  is  also  an  octave  guitar,  the  little 
Portuguese  Maohbte,  with  four  strings,  tuned 

,  or  by  guitar-playerB  often 
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In  Madeira,  after  work  in  the  vineyards  is  done 
for  the  day,  the  country  people  return  playing 
the  Maohdte,  perhaps  twenty  together,  with  occa- 
sionally a  larger  five-stringed  one  accompanying. 
There  is  an  English  Guitar  Tutor  by  Mme. 
Sdney  Pratten  (Boosey,  London),  but  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  instrument 
technically  are  referred  to  'Learning  the  Gdtar 
simplified,'  by  the  same  authoress.  The  price 
of  a  good  guitar  of  French  make,  the  best  for 
playing,  is  firom  £5  to  £10.  [A.J.H.] 

GUNG'L,  Joseph,  popular  composer  of  dance 
masic,  bom  at  Zs^b^k  in  Hungary  Deo.  i, 
1810;  son  of  a  stocking-weaver;  began  life  as 
a  schoolmaster.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
in  music  from  Semann  in  Buda,  and  having 
enlisted  in  the  Austrian  army,  was  first  oboist 
and  then  bandmaster  to  the  4th  regiment  of 
artillery.  His  Hungarian  March,  op.  i,  was  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  marches  and  dance  music 
Up  to  1 843  Gungl  made  concert-tours  with  his 
r^imental  band  to  Munich,  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, Wiiizburg,  and  Frankfort^  performing 
chiefly  his  own  pieces,  but  in  that  year  he 
established  a  band  of  his  own  at  Berlin^  and  his 
publishers,  Bote  and  Bock,  are  said  to  have 
made  large  sums  by  his  music.  On  his  return 
from  America  in  1849,  he  was  appointed  musik- 
director  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  in  1858 
Capellmeister  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In 
the  meantime  he  and  his  band  had  visited 
nearly  every  capital  on  the  continent.  Gungl 
has  been  stationary  at  Munich  since  1864.  £s 
works  are  very  numerous.  It  is  stated  that 
down  to  the  end  of  1873  ^®  ^^  composed  300 
dances  and  marches,  for  the  most  part  distin- 
guished by  charming  melody  and  marked  rhythm. 

His  daughter  Yiboinia,  an  opera-singer  of 
merit,  made  her  first  appearance  at  Munich  in 
1 87 1,  and  is  now  engaged  at  Schwerin. 

His  nephew  Johann,  also  well  known  as  a 
composer  of  dance  music,  was  bom,  like  his 
uncle,  at  Zskmb^  in  1819,  and,  like  him,  made 
professional  tours  to  every  capital  in  Europe. 
He  retired  in  1863,  and  lives  at  Fiinfkirchen  in 
Hungary.  [F.G.] 

GUNN,  Babnabas,  noted  for  his  extempore 
playing,  was  organist  of  St.  Philip^s,  Bilviinghanv 
which  he  quitted  in  1730  to  succeed  Hine  as  or^ 
ganist  of  Gloucester  CathedraL  A  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  D  of  h^  composition  are  extant  in  MS. 
He  published  *  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord/  and 

\  in  1736,  at  Gloucester,  a  thin  4to.  volume  con- 
taining 'Two  Cantatas  and  Six  Songs,'  the  music 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  and  prefaced 
by  a  poetical  address  '  To  all  Lovers  of  Musick,* 
and  a  remarkable  list  of  464  subscribers  (including 
Handel  and  most  of  the  principal  musicians  of  the 
day),  subscribing  for  61 7  copies.  He  died  in  1 743. 
Babhabt  Gdnn,  probably  a  relation  of  the 
above,  was  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital  from 

)    April  16,  1730,  until  early  in  1753.     [W.H.H.] 

GUNN,  JoHw,  bom  in  F/dinburgh  about  1765, 
in  1 790  established  himself  in  London  as  professor 
of  ihe  violonoello  and  flute,  and  whilst  tiiere 


gustave  in. 
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published  'Forty  Scotch  Airs  arranged  as  trios 
for  flute,  violin,  an^  violoncello';  'The  theory 
and  practice  of  fingering  the  Violoncello,'  I793» 
with  a  dissertation  on  stringed  instrmnents ;  and 
'The  Art  of  playing  the  G^emtian  Flute  on  new 
principles.*  In  1795  he  retamed  to  Edinburgh. 
In  1 801  he  publi&ed  an  'Essay  theoretical 
and  practical,  on  the  application  of  Harmony, 
Thorough-bass,  and  Mcnlulation  to  the  Violon- 
oello.* In  1 807  he  brought  out  his  most  important 
work,  viz.  'An  Historical  Inquiry  respectmg  the 
performance  on  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  from  the  earliest  times  until  it  was 
discontinued  about  the  year  1 754,*  written  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Society  of  Scotland.  His 
wife,  Anns,  before  her  marriage  Anne  Young, 
was  an  eminent  pianist.  She  was  the  authoress 
of  a  work  entitled  'An  Introduction  to  Music  . . . 
illustrated  by  musical  games  and  apparatus  and 
fully  and  fismiiliarly  ex^ained'  (Edinburgh  about 
1815).  The  games  and  apparatus  were  of  her 
invention.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1820, 
and  a  third  (posthumous)  in  1827.  [W.H.  H.] 
GUSIKOW,  MiOHABL  J08BPH,  an  artist  of 
rare  musical  fiu^ulty — 'a  tme  genius'  says 
Mendelssohn — ^bom  of  poor  Jewish  parents  and 
of  a  fiunily  which  had  produced  musicians  for 
more  than  a  century,  at  Sklow  in  Poland,  Sept. 
2,  1806.  He  first  played  the  flute  and  tympa- 
non,  a  kind  of  didcuner.  At  the  age  of  1 7  he 
married,  and  a  few  years  after  discovered  that 
weakness  of  the  chest  woidd  not  allow  him 
to  continue  playing  the  flute.  He  thereupon 
took  up  the  Strohfiedd,  an  instrument  of  the 
dulcimer  kind,  composed  of  strips  of  fir  on  a 
framework  of  straws,  which  he  improved  and 
increased  in  compass.  Upon  this  he  attained 
fiuality  and  power.    In  1832  he 


and  four  of  his  relatives  began  a  long  tour, 
through  Odessa — ^where  he  was  heard  by  Lamar- 
tine ;  Kiew — where  he  was  much  encouraged  by 
Idpinski;  Moscow,  and  thence  to  south  and 
north  Germany,  Paris,  and  Brussels.  He  tra- 
velled in  the  <wbss  and  guise  of  a  Polish  Jew — 
long  beard,  thin,  pale,  simI,  expressive  features-^ 
and  excited  the  greatest  applause  by  his  astonish- 
ing execution  and  the  expression  which  he  threw 
into  his  unlikely  instrument.  Mendelssohn  heard 
him  at  Leipzig,  and  called  him '  a  real  phenomenon, 
a  killing  fellow  (Mordkerl) ;  who  is  mferior  to  no 
player  on  earth  in  style  and  execution,  and  de- 
lights me  more  on  his  odd  instrument  than  many 
do  on  their  pianos,  just  because  it  is  so  thankless 

I  have  not  enjoyed  a  concert  so.  much 

for  a  longtime'  (and  see  the  rest — Letter  Feb.  1 8, 
1836).  But  it  wore  him  out ;  he  was  laid  up  at 
Brassels  for  long,  and  died  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Oct. 
21,  1837,  adding  another  to  the  list  of  geniases 
who  have  died  shortly  after  thirty.  (See  F^tis, 
who  saw  much  of  him.)  [G.] 

GUSTAVE  III,  ou  LB  Bal  iCASQui,  opera  in 
5  acts ;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Academic  Feb.  27, 1 833 ;  in  London, 
as  Gustavus  the  Third,  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov. 
i3»  33;  ill  French  (as  above)  at  Her  Majesty's, 
March  29,  1851.  n^r^r^y^^'^ 
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6UZLA.  A  kind  of  rebab,  a  bow  inBtrument 
with  one  etring  only,  used  in  lUyria.  The  name 
was  adopted  by  Prosper  Merim^  as  the  title  of 
bis  Servian  poems.  [G.] 

GYE,  Fredebick.  [See  Royal  Ital.  Opeba.] 

GYMNASE  DB  MUSIQUE  MILITAIRE. 
A  school  for  educating  musicians  for  the  French 
military  bands,  founded  in  1836  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  F.  Berr,  who  died  Sept.  34,  1838. 
Finding  nimself  unable  to  carry  out  his  views  in 
the  new  school,  he  detailed  them  in  a  pamphlet, 
*  De  la  n^cessite  de  reconstituer  sur  de  nouvelles 
bases  1e  Gymnase  de  musique  militaire*  (Paris 
1832).  CaraCft  succeeded  Berr,  and  under  him 
the  Gymnase  moved  to  the  Rue  Blanche,  and 
attained  to  considerable  dimensions,  giving  a 
complete  musio^  education  from  solfeggio  to 
counterpoint  to  nearly  300  pupils.    It  was  sup- 

Sressed  in  i8f6,  but  it  was  agreed  between  the 
linistres  d*£tat  and  de  la  Guerre  that  50 
military  pupils  should  be  taught  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  and  for  these  the  masters  of  the  Gym- 
nase were  retained.  This  arrangement  has  since 
terminated,  but  the  examinations  for  conductors 
and  subconductors  of  r^imental  bands  are  still 
held  at  the  Conservatoire.  [G.C.] 

GYROWETZ,  Adalbebt,  prolific  composer, 
bom  Feb.  19, 1763,  at  Budweis  in  Bohemia.  His 
father  was  a  choir-master,  and  taught  him  music 
at  an  early  age ;  and  on  leaving  school  he 
studied  law  at  Prague,  though  still  working  hard 
at  music  and  composing  much.  A  long  illness 
lefb  him  destitute,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
the  poet  of  private  secretary  to  Count  Franz  von 
Fiinfkirchen.  The  Count  insisted  on  all  his 
houB^old  being  musical,  so  Gyrowetz  had  abun- 
dant opportimity  not  only  of  composiDg,  but  of 
having  his  compositions  performed.  The  recep- 
tion they  met  with  induccKl  him  to  visit  Italy,  and 
complete  his  education  there.  Passing  through 
Vienna  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mozart,  who 
had  one  of  his  symphonies  performed,  and  him- 
self l-xl  Gyrowetz  before  the  applauding  audience. 
In  I^aples  he  studied  for  two  years  imder  Sala, 
maintaining  himself  by  his  compositions,  among 
which  were  a  number  of  concerted  pieces  for  the 
lyre,  written  for  the  king,  with  whom  it  was  a 
mvourite  instrument.  He  next  went  to  Paris, 
and  established  his  daim  to  the  authorship  of  se- 
veral symphonies,  hitherto  perfoimed  as  Haydn's. 
In  consequence  the  publishers  bought  his  other 
compositions  at  high  prices.  The  Revolution  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  Gyrowetz  went  on  to 
London,  arriving  in  Oct.  1 789.  His  reception  was 
an  honourable  one ;  both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  paid  him  marked  atten- 
tion ;  the  Professional  Concerts  and  Salomon  placed 
his  name  in  their  programmes,  and  the  latter 
engaged  him  as  composer  at  the  same  time  with 
Haydn.  He  wrote  industriously  and  met  with 
lib^td  publishers ;  but  he  was  most  pleased  by 
the  arrival  of  Haydn,  whom  he  warmly  welcomed. 
Gvrowetz  was  also  engaged  to  write  an  opera,  in 
which  Mme.  Mara  and  Pacchierotti  were  to 
have  sung  at  the  Pantheon,  then  recently  turned 
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into  an  opera-house  during  the  rebuilding  of  the 
King's  Theatre.  After  a  or  3  rehearsals  however 
the  Pantheon  was  burnt  down  (Jan.  13th,  1793), 
and  the  score  of  'Semiramis'  perished  in  the 
flames.  On  the  9th  of  February  he  gave  a 
benefit  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
which  was  brilliantly  attended ;  but  the  dimate 
disagreed  with  him,  and  he  shortly  after  left 
London  for  Vienna.  On  his  return,  after  7  yean, 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  1804  Baron  Brann,  Intendant  of  the 
two  court  theatres,  offered  him  the  Capellmeister- 
ship,  which  he  retained  till  1831,  producing  a 
greibt  number  of  operas,  Singspiele,  and  operettas, 
besides  music  for  melodramas  and  ballets.  Gyro- 
wetz was  wonderfully  industrious  in  all  branches 
of  composition,  and  his  works,  though  now  for- 
gotten, were  long  popular.  His  symphonies  and 
quartets  were  successful  imitations  of  Haydn*B, 
but  still  they  were  imitations,  and  were  therefore 
bound  to  disappear.  In  1843  his  artist  Mends,  pi  ty- 
ing the  poverty  to  which  he  waft  reduced — ^for  has 
pension  afforded  him  a  bare  subsistence — arranged 
a  concert  for  his  benefit,  at  which  his  'Dorf- 
Bchule '  was  played  by  Staudigl  and  the  choristers. 
This  really  comic  cantata  was  repeated  with 
great  success  in  the  following  year  at  the  last 
concert  he  himself  ever  arranged .  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  published  his  autobiography,  an  in- 
teresting book  in  many  respects  (Vienna,  1847). 
Gyrowetz  composed  about  30  operas  large  and 
small,  operettas,  and  Singspiele ;  and  more  than 
40  ballets.  His  first  opera  was  'Selioo'  (1804). 
The  most  successful  have  been  'Agnes  Sorel' 
(1806);  *DerAugenarzt*(i8ii);  'DiePrufung' 
( 1 8 1 3),  approved  by  Beethoven  himself ; '  Helene* 
(1816),  and  *  Felix  und  Adele*  (1831).  Of  his 
operettas  and  Singspiele,  generally  in  one  act, 
'Die  Junggesellen  Wirtiischafk,*  *Der  Sammt- 
rock,'  'Aladin,'  and  *Da8  Stftndchen*  were  long 
favourites;  of  the  melodramas  'Mirina'  (1806) 
was  most  liked.  Besides  '  Semiramis,"  he  wrote 
four  grand  Italian  operas  for  Vienna  and  Milan, 
of  which  'Federica  e  Adolfo'  (Vienna  181 2)  was 
especially  well  received.  'Die  Hochzeit  der 
Thetis*  was  his  most  successful  ballet.  He  com- 
posed cantatas,  choruses  for  women's  and  boys* 
voices,  Italian  and  German  canzonets,  and  several 
songs  for.  one  and  more  voices.  He  wrote  his 
19th  mass  at  the  age  of  84.  Of  his  instrumental 
music  there  are  over  60  symphonies,  a  quantity 
of  serenades,  overtures,  nuurches,  danoe-tnosic 
(for  the  Redoutensaal) ;  quinteta ;  and  about 
60  string-quartets,  most  of  them  published  in 
Vienna,  Augsburg,  Offenbach,  Paris  or  London. 
For  the  pianoforte  he  wrote  about  40  sonatas, 
30  books  of  trios,  12  Nocturnes,  much  dance- 
music,  and  many  smaller  pieces  of  different 
kinds.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  so  much  l*bour, 
energy,  and  talent,  and  so  little  lasting  firuit; 
but  Gyrowetz  possessed  that  fatal  gift  of  facility 
which  so  often  implies  the  want  of  permanence. 
None  of  his  works,  either  for  the  concert-room  or 
the  stage  have  survived.  *  Der  Augenarzt  *  kept 
the  boards  longer  than  the  others.  He  died  at 
Vienna  March  1 9, 1 850,  aged  8  7.  [C.  F.  P.] 
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HCpronoimced  Ha')  is  the  German  name  for 
B  natural,  B  flat  being  called  by  them  B. 
It  was  originnlly  '  B  quadratum/  or  ht  a 
letter  which  would  easily  slip  by  degrees  into  fj 
or  h.  [See  Aocidesitals,  I9<i0  ^^  solfaing  it 
IB  Si. 

H  major  is  a  key  rarely  used.  Beethoven's 
principal  movement  in  it  is  the  Adagio  of  the 
P.  F.  concerto  in  E  flat.  H  minor  is  the  key  of 
Schubert's  very  fine  unfinished  Symphony,  and 
of  his  equally  fine  Entracte  in  Roeamunde ;  of 
Mendelssohn's  Capriocio  brilliant;  and  of  Chopin^s 
I  st  Scherzo.  In  a  sketch-book  of  1 8 1 5- 1 6,  in  the 
margin  of  a  passage  intended  for  the  finale  of  the 
Cello  Sonata  op.  102,  No.  2,  Beethoven  has  writ- 
ten *  h  moll  nchwarze  Tonart*  [G.] 

HABENECK,  Francois  Antotne,  bom  at 
Moziferes,  Jan.  22,  1781,  eldest  of  three  brothers 
(Joseph  and  Cprentin),  violinists,  sons  of  a  Ger- 
man musician  in  a  French  regimental  band.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1804,  and  soon 
showed  remarkable  aptitude  as  a  conductor — his 
real  vocation.  He  was  successively  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  at  the  Conservatoire  (1808-16), 
80I0  violin  at  the  Op^ra  (181 5),  director  of  the 
'  Acad^mie  de  Mudque'  (1821-24),  conductor  of 
the  theatre  de  I'opera,  conjointly  with  Valentino 
from  1824  to  31,  and  alone  from  31  to  47,  In  1825 
a  special  violin  class  was  formed  for  him  at  the 
Conservatoire,  which  he  retained  till  Oct.  1848. 
Among  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Cuvillon, 
Aiard,  Clapisson,  and  Leonard.  Habeneck  has 
the  merit  of  having  founded  (1828)  and  con- 
ducted for  20  years  the  *  Society  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire.'  He  was  also  the  first  to  introduce 
Beethoven  8  symphonies  in  France,  steadily  per- 
severing i^inst  all  opposition,  and  at  length 
executing  them  with  a  force,  sentiment,  and 
delicacy,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  surpassed. 
As  a  conductor  he  was  exacting,  and  unmerciful 
tor  singers  who  did  not  keep  strict  time.  Out 
of  respect  to  Cherubini  he  never  exercised  his 
office  of  'Inspecteur  general  des  classes  du 
Conservatoire,*  but  he  was  an  energetic  director 
of  Louis  Philippe's  concerts  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  composed  violin  music,  several  pieces  for 
'Aladin'  (1822),  and  a  ballet  'Le  Page  in- 
constant' (1823).  This  distinguished  musician 
and  conductor  died  in  Paris,  Feb,  8,  1849. 
He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  182a. 
'Pot  many  curious  anecdotes  of  Habeneck,  see 
the  '  Memoires  *  of  Berlioz.  [G.  C] 

H AESER,  August  Ferdinand,  bom  at  Leip- 
2ig^  Oct.  15,  1779 ;  was  educated  at  the  Thomas- 
flciiule^   and  in   1797  appointed  professor   and 


cantor  at  Lemgo.  From  1806  to  181 3  he  passed 
in  Italy,  then  returned  to  Germany,  and  settled 
in  181 7  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  music-master 
in  the  Duke's  family,  and  taught  mathematics 
and  Italian  at  the  gymnasium.  He  was  also 
chorus-master  at  the  theatre,  and  director  of 
music  at  the  principal  church  (1829).  He  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  *  Der  Glaube,^  to  Klopstock's 
words ;  masses,  motets,  and  other  church  music  ; 
an  opera,  *  Die  Mohren';  overtures ;  P.  F.  music 
for  2  and  4  hands  ;  and  18  songs.  Two  motets, 
in  plain  counterpoint  throughout,  melodious  and 
finely  harmonized  though  somewhat  chromatic, 
are  included  in  Mr.  Hullah's  Vocal  Scores.  He 
published  'Versuch  einer  systematiachen  Ueber^ 
sicht  der  Gresanglehre '  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
1820);  and  *Lehrbuch  des  Gesanges'  (Schott^ 
1831),  translated  into  French  by  Jelensperger ; 
and  contributed  to  various  musical  periodicals* 
He  died  at  Weimar,  Nov.  1 844.  [M.  C.  C] 

HAUSER,  JoHANN  Ernst,  bom  at  Qued' 
linburg  1803,  deserves  mention  as  author  of 
' Musikalisches  Lexicon'  (Meissen,  1828;  2nd 
ed.  enlarged,  1833),  a  usefiil  work  in  two  small 
volumes.  His  other  works  are  'Der  musikal- 
ische  Gesellschafter '  (Meissen,  1830),  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes ;  *  Neue  Pianoforte  Schule  * 
(Halberstadt,  1832 ;  2nd.  ed.  Quedlinburg,  1836) ; 
*  Musikalisches  Jahrbiichlein  *  (Quedlinburg  and 
Leipzig,  1833)  ;  and  'Geschichte  des  . . .  Kirchen- 
gesanges,  und  der  Kirchenmusik '  (Quedlinburg 
and  Leipzig,  1 834)^  I  vol.  with  examples,  said  to 
be  a  good  book.  [M.  C.  C] 

HAFNER.     a  name  sometimes  given  to  Mo- 
zart's Symphony  in  D  (Kochel,  No.  385), 
All^conspiriio. 


to  distinguish  it  from  his  13  others  in  the  same 
key.  It  was  composed  at  the  end  of  July  and 
beginning  of  Aug.  1782,  for  the  wedding  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Hafhers  at  Salzburg,  one  of  the 
great  merchant  families  of  Germany.  On  July 
21,  1 776,  another  daughter  of  the  same  house  had 
been  married^  and  for  that  occasion  Mozart  fur- 
nished a  March  and  Serenade  (Kochel,  Nos.  249, 
250)  for  Orchestral  also  in  the  key  of  D.  [G.] 

HAGITE,  CttARLES,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Tadcaster  in  1769.  He  was  taught  music  and 
the  violin  by  an  elder  brother.  In  1779  he 
removed  with  his  brother  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  placed  under  Manini  for  the  violin,  and 
Hellendaal,  sen.,  for  thorough  bass  and  compo- 
sition. On  the  death  of  Manini  in  1785,  Hague 
Tt2 
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removed  to  London  and  became  a  pupil  of  Salo- 
mon and  Br.  Co<^e.  A  few  yean  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  in  1794  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Bac.,  compoeing  as  his  exercise 
an  anthem  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  '  By 
the  waters  of  Babyl<m,'  which  he  soon  afterwards 
published  in  score.  In  1799,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Randall,  he  was  elected  professor  of  music  in 
the  University.  In  1801  he  proceeded  doctor 
of  music.  At  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  June 
39,  181 1,  Hague  produced  an  ode  written  by 
P^f.  William  Smyth,  which  was  greatly  admired. 
His  other  compositions  were  two  collections  of 
glees,  rounds  and  canons,  some  songs,  and  ar- 
rangements of  Haydn*s  twelve  grand  symphonies 
as  quintets.  Dr.  Hague  died  at  Cambridge  June 
18, 1821.  His  eldest  daughter,  Harriet,  was  an 
accomplished  pianist,  and  the  composer  of  a  col- 
lection of '  Six  Songs  with  an  accompaniment  for 
the  pianoforte,'  published  in  18 14.  She  died  in 
1816,  aged  33.  [W.H.H.] 

HAIGH,  Thomas,  bom  in  1769,  violinist, 
pianist,  and  composer;  studied  composition  under 
Haydn  in  1791  and  1792.  He  shortly  aftei^ 
wards  went  to  reside  at  Manchester,  but  early 
in  the  present  centuiy  returned  to  London. 
His  compositions  comprise  a  concerto  for  the 
violin,  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  piano, 
and  a  few  songs.  His  arrangements  of  Haydn*s 
symphonies,  and  musio  by  other  composers,  are 
very  numerous.  [W.H.H.] 

HAINL,  Georges,  bom  at  Issoire,  Nov.  19, 
1807,  died  in  Paris,  June  2,  1873;  gained  the 
first  cello  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1830; 
became  in  1840  conductor  of  the  large  theatre 
at  Lyons,  where  he  remained  till  his  appointment 
in  1863  as  conductor  of  the  'Ac»d^mie  de 
Musique,'  Paris.  From  January  1864  ^  ^873 
he  also  conducted  the  '  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  *  at 
the  Conservatoire.  He  was  no  great  musician, 
but  as  a  conductor  he  had  fire,  a  firm  hand  and 
a  quick  eye,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  art  of  controlling  lai^  masses  of 
p^ormers.  Hainl  composed  some  fantasias  for 
the  violoncello.  He  was  a  generous  man,  and 
bequeathed  an  annual  sum  of  1000  francs  to 
the  winner  of  the  first  violoncello  prize  at  the 
Conservatoire,  [G.C.] 

HAITZINGER,  Antoit,  bom  in  1796  at 
Wilfersdor^  Lichtenstein,  Austria,  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  14  to  the  college  of  Comenburg,  whence 
he  returned  with  the  degree  of  licentiate ;  and 
soon  after  found  a  professor  s  place  at  Vienna.  He 
ootitinued  to  study  music,  and  took  lessons  in 
hamiony  from  Wolkert;  while  his  tenor  voice 
was  daily  developing  and  improving.  Having 
received  some  instructions  from  Mozzati,  the 
master  of  Mme.  Schroder-Devri^it,  he  decided 
to  give  up  his  profession  for  that  of  a  public 
singer.  He  was  first  engaged  at  the  An-der- 
Wien  Theatre  in  1821  as  primo  tenoref  and  made 
triumphant  debuts  as  Gianetto  (*GazzaLadra'), 
Don  Ottavio  (Don  Giovanni),  and  Lindoro  (*  Lita- 
liana  in  Algieri ').    His  studies  were  continued 
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under  Salieri.  His  reputation  becoming  general, 
several  new  rdles  were  written  for  him,  among 
others  that  of  Adolar  in  'Euryanthe*;  and  he 
paid  suocessful  visits  to  Prague,  Presbuig,  Frank- 
fort, Carlsruhe,  etc.  The  last-named  place  became 
his  head-quarters  until  his  retirement. 

In  1831  and  32  he  created  a  deep  impression 
at  Paris  with  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient,  in  'Fi- 
delio,'  *OberoD,'  and  'Enryanthe.'  In  183a  he 
appeared  in  London,  with  the  German  company 
conducted  by  M.  Chelard.  His  voice,  described 
by  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  as  'very  beautiful, 
and  almost  equal  to  Tramezzani  s,*  seemed 
*  throaty  and  disagreeable  *  to  Mr.  Chorley.  The 
latter  describes  him  as  *a  meritorious  musician 
with  an  ungainly  presence ;  an  actor  whose 
strenuousness  in  representing  the  hunger  of  the 
imprisoned  captive  in  the  dimgeon  trenched 
closely  on  burlesque.'  (See  Moscheles'  life,  i. 
270  etc.)  Haitzmger  sang  here  again  in  1833 
and  also  in  1841,  and  in  1835  <^^  ^*  Petersburg. 
He  died  at  Carlsruhe  Deo.  31,  1869. 

Owing  to  the  late  beginning  of  his  vocal  studies, 
he  never  quite  succeeded  in  uniting  the  registers 
of  his  voice ;  but  his  energy  and  inteUigenoe  atoned 
for  some  deficiency  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  song 
by  him, '  Vergiss  mein  nicht/  published  by  Fischer 
of  Frankfort.  He  married  Mme.  Neumann, 
'an  actress  of  reputation,'  at  Carlsruhe;  and 
established  a  school  of  dramatic  singing  there, 
horn  which  some  good  pupils  came  forth,  inclu- 
ding his  daughter.  [J.  M.] 

HAL£vY,  Jacques  FRAN9018  Froitbntal 
Eliab,  a  Jew,  whose  real  name  was  LlSvi,  bom  in 
Paris  May  27, 1799;  entered  the  Conservatoire 
1809,  gained  a  prize  in  solfeggio  1810,  and  the 
second  prize  for  harmony  1811.  From  Berton's 
class  he  passed  to  that  of  Cherubini,  who  put  him 
through  a  severe  course  of  oounteapoint,  fiigue, 
and  composition.  In  181 6  he  competed  for  iho 
'  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,'  and  gained  the  second  prize 
for  his  cantata  *Les  demiers  moments  du  Tasse*; 
in  the  following  year  the  second  Grand  Prix  for 
'La  Mort  d* Adonis,'  and  in  18x9  his  '  Herminie* 
carried  off  the  *  Grand  Prix '  itself.  Before  leav- 
ing for  Rome,  he  composed  a  funeral  march  and 
'  De  Profundis '  in  Hebrew,  on  the  death  of  the 
Due  de  Berry  (Feb.  14.  1820),  for  3  voices  and 
orchestra,  with  an  Italian  translation;  it  was 
dedicated  to  Cherubini,  performed  March  24, 
1820,  at  the  synagogue  in  the  Rue  St.  Avoye, 
and  published.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  Halevy 
studied  hard,  and  in  addition  not  olily  wrote 
an  opera,  and  some  sacred  works,  still  in  MS., 
but  found  time  to  leam  Italian.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  encountered  the  usual  difficulties 
in  obtaining  a  hearing.  'Lee  Boh^miennea' 
and  '  Pygmalion,'  which  he  offered  to  the  Grand 
Opera,  and  '  Les  deux  Pavilions,'  op^ra  comique, 
remained  on  his  hands  in  spite  of  all  his  ^fbrts : 
but  in  1827  'L' Artisan,'  which  contains  some 
pretty  couplets  and  an  interesting  chorus,  was 
produced  at  the  Th^&tre  Feydeau.  This  was 
followed  in  1828  by  'Le  Roi  et  le  Batelier,'  a 
little  pUce  de  eirconttiMce,  composed  conjointly 
with  hii  friend  Rifaut  for  the  £6te  of  Charles  X. 
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A  month  later,  Bee  9,  182%  (not  1839)  he  pro- 
dnced  '  Clari/  5  acts,  at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  with 
Malihran  in  the  principal  part.  It  contains  some 
remarkable  music.  'Le  Dilettante  d* Avignon' 
(Nov.  7,  1829),  a  clever  satire  on  the  poverty  of 
Italian  librettos,  was  very  successful,  and  the 
chorus  'Vive,  vive  Tltalie'  speedily  became 
popular.  'La  Langue  musicale'  was  less  weU 
received,  owing  to  its  poor  libretto,  but  the  ballet 
'Manon  Lescaut'  (May  3,  1830)  had  a  well- 
merited  success  at  the  Op^ra,  and  was  published 
for  the  Pianb.  *La  Tentation*  (June  20,  1832), 
a  ballet-opera  in  5  acts,  written  conjointly  with 
Casimir  Gide(T8o4-i868)contains  2  fine  choruses, 
which  were  well  received.  In  spite  of  so  many 
proofs  of  talent,  Hal^vy  still  accepted  any  work 
likely  to  bring  him  into  notice ;  and  on  March  4, 
1833,  brought  out  'Les  Souvenirs  de  Lafleur,'  a 
one-act  comic  opera  written  for  the  &rewell 
appearances  of  Martin  the  baritone ;  and  on  May 
16  of  the  same  year  'Ludovic,'  a  lyric  drama  in 
3  acts  which  had  been  begun  by  Harold.  At 
length  however  his  opportunity  arrived.  To  pro- 
duce successfully  wiUiin  the  space  of  10  months 
two  works  of  such  ability  and  in  such  opposite 
styles  as  *La  Juive'  (Feb.  33),  and  'L'Edlair' 
(Dec.  16,  1835),  the  one  a  grand  opera  in  5  acts, 
and  the  other  a  musical  comedy  without  choruses, 
for  3  tenors  and  3  sopranos  only,  was  indeed  a 
marvellous  feat,  and  one  that  betokened  a  great 
master.  They  procured  him  an  entrance  into 
the  Institut,  where  he  succeeded  Keicha  (1836), 
and  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  dramatic 
works,  of  which  the  following  is  a  complete  list : — 
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*  Ouldo  et  Glnem,' S  ftcta  (March 
li,l8»X  'I<wTrelce,'3acU(AprU 
15).  and  '  Le  Sh^f.'  3  acts  (Sept.  2. 
IfOtH,  *L0DTapler/3acu(Jan.6, 
]8«a)L  'LeGaitarrero/S  acta  (Jan. 
21).  and  *  La  Beine  de  CbTpre.'  A 
acts  (Dec  22.  IMl).  '(Tharles  VI.' 
6acts(Karchl5.184S).  'LeLazza- 
rone.' 2  acts  (March  29. ISM).  'Les 
Mousquetaires  de  la  Belne.'  8  acts 
(Feb.  8. 1M6).  '  Le  Val  d'Andorre.' 
8  mcU  (Hot.  U.  1848).  Incidental 
mndo  for  'Promdth^  enchain^' 
(March  18),  a  translation  by  L^n 
Bal4v7  of  the  tragedy  of  iEschylus ; 
and '  La  Fte  aux  Bums,' 3  acts  (Oct. 


1,  1849).  'La  Tempesta.'  3  acU, 
Italtao  opera,!  prodnced  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  London,  June  8, 
l-<flO.  and  in  Paris.  Feb.  ».  1851. 
'  La  Dame  de  Pique,'  3  acts  (Dec 
9Bv  18Q0>.  'Le  Julf  errant,'  6  acta 
(April 23, 1852).  'Le Nabab.'S acts 
(Sept.  1.  ma).  'Jaguarita  I'lndi- 
enne,'8acts(Mayl4.188B).  'Va- 
lenttaM  d'Aubigny.'  3  acts  (18S8). 
'La  Magldenne.'  5acU(Marehl7, 
1868).  *No4'  an  opera  In  5  acts, 
left  unfinished:  'Les  Plages  dn 
Nil.'  a  cantata  with  orchestra  and 
chorus;  many  vocal  piecas,  and 
some  piano  music 


By  devoting  his  life  to  the  production  of  such 
varied  and  important  works,  Hal«$vy  proved  his 
■versatility ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  throughout 
his  long  and  meritorious  career,  he  wrote  nothing 
finer  than  'La  Juive*  or  more  charming  than 
*Ii*Eclair.'  He  was  unfortunately  too  easily 
influenced,  and  the  immense  success  of  'The 
Huguenots'  (Feb.  39,  1836)  had  an  undue  eflTect 
upon  him.  Instead  of  following  in  the  direction 
of  HArold,  giving  his  imaginatiou  full  play,  hus- 
banding his  resources,  and  accepting  none  but 
interesting  and  poetic  dramas,  he  over-exhausted 
himself,  took  any  libretto  offered  him,  no  matter 
how  melancholy  and  tedious,  wrote  in  a  hurry 
and  carelessly,  and  assimilated  his  style  to  that 
of  Meyerbeer.     It  must  be  acknowledged  also 

>  The  book  of  this  opera  mm  adapted  by  Scribe  from  Shakspeare, 
orl«;fDally  ftc  Mendebsohn.  Ito  rrceptlon  was  extraordinarily  favour- 
*bl«.  but  it  ta  said  that  the  melody  on  which  HaMvy  was  moat  con 
fimtalated  by  the  artbt«.and  which  everybody  wm  to  be  heard 
bummlns.  was  that  of  '  Where  the  bee  sudu,'  by  Ame,  which  he  bad 
lntrodao«d  Into  the  part  of  Ariel. 


that  in  'Guide  et  Ginevra,'  'La  !Reine  de  Chy- 
pre,'  and  '  Charles  VI,*  side  by  side  with  scenes 
of  ideal  beauty,  there  are  passaffee  so  obscure 
that  they  seem  impenetrable  to  li^t  or  air.  His 
chief  defects  are — the  abuse  of  the  minor  mode ; 
the  too  frequent  employment  of  sustained  low 
notes  in  the  orchestra  previous  to  a  sudden 
explosion  on  the  upper  registers;  too  constant 
repetition  of  the  contrast  between  darkness  and 
brillancy ;  vague  melodic  strains  instead  of  defi- 
nite rhythmical  airs;  and  morceaux  d*ensemble 
rendered  monotonous  by  the  same  phrase  being 
put  into  the  mouths  of  characters  widely  opposed 
in  sentiment.  In  spite  however  of  such  mis- 
takes, and  of  much  inexcusable  negligence,  even 
in  his  most  important  works,  his  music  as  a 
whole  compels  our  admiration,  and  impresses 
us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  his  powers.  Every- 
where we  see  traces  of  a  superior  intellect,  almost 
oriental  in  character.  He  excelled  in  stage 
pageantry — the  entrance  of  a  cortege,  or  the 
march  of  a  pnxsession;  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  stage  pomp  his  characters  are  always 
sharply  defined.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
a  p^ect  gallery  of  portraits,  drawn  to  the  life 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  man  who 
created  such  a  variety  of  such  typical  cha- 
racters, and  succeeded  in  giving  expression  to  such 
opposite  sentiments,  and  portra3dng  so  many 
shades  of  passion,  must  have  been  a  true  poet. 
His  countrymen  have  never  done  him  justice, 
but  the  many  touching  melodies  he  wrote  be- 
speak him  a  man  of  heart,  and  enlist  our  warm- 
&^  sympathies.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  by  turns 
tender  and  persuasive,  grand  and  solemn,  grace- 
ful and  refined,  intellectual  and  witty,  and  in- 
variably distiuguished.  We  admit  that  his  horror 
of  vulgarity  sometimes  prevented  his  being  suffi- 
ciently  spontaneous,  but  we  can  pardon  a  few 
awkward  or  tedious  phrases,  a  few  spun-out  pas- 
sages, in  one  who  possessed  such  a  nuwtery  of 
melancholy,  and  had  equally  within  his  grasp 
lofty  and  pathetic  tragedy,  and  sparkling  comedy 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  French  taste. 

Not  content  with  supplying  the  repertoires  of 
three  great  lyric  theatres,  Hal^vy  also  found 
time  to  become  one  of  the  first  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire.  As  early  as  18 16  he  was 
teaching  solfeggio,  while  completing  his  own 
studies ;  and  in  37  was  appointed  professor  of 
harmony,  while  filling  at  the  same  time  the  post 
of  '  Maestro  al  cembalo*  at  the  Italian  Op^ra,  a 
post  he  left  two  years  later  in  order  to  become  'chef 
da  chant*  at  the  Academic  de  Musique.  In  1S33 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue,  and  in  40,  professor  of  composition.  His 
lessons  were  teamed  and  interesting,  but  he 
wanted  method.  Among  his  pupils  may  be  men- 
tioned Grounod,  Victor  Mass4,  Bazin,  Deldevez, 
Eugbne  Gautier,  Deff^  Henri  Duvemoy,  Ba- 
zille,  Ch.  Delioux,  A.  Hignard,  Gastinel,  Mathias, 
Samuel  David,  and  the  lamented  George  Bizet, 
who  married  his  daughter.  With  Cherubini  he 
maintained  to  the  last  an  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate friendship  which  does  credit  to  both, 
j  though  sometimes  put  rudely  to  the  proof.    See 
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a  good  story  in  Hil]er*8*Cherubini'  (Macinillan*8 
Magazine,  July  1875).  Hal^vy's  only  didactic 
work  was  an  elementary  book  GeJled  '  Lemons  de 
lecture  musicale*  (Paris,  L^n  Escudier,  1857). 
This  book,  revised  and  completed  after  his  death, 
is  still  the  standard  work  for  teaching  solfeggio  in 
the  primary  schools  of  Paris. 

We  have  mentioned  Hal^vy*s  entrance  into  the 
Institut  in  1836;  in  54  he  was  elected  perma- 
nent secretary  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts, 
and  in  this  capacity  had  to  pronounce  eulogiums, 
which  he  published  with  some  musical  critic]  ues 
in  a  volume  entitled  'Souvenirs  et  Portraits, 
Etudes  sur  les  beaux  arts*  (1861).  These  criti- 
cal and  biographical  essays  are  pleasant  reading ; 
they  secured  Hal^vy  reputation  as  a  writer,  which 
however  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  of  con- 
sumption at  Nice,  March  1 7, 1862.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  Paris,  and  interred  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  [G.C.] 

HALF-CLOSE  or  Semi-cadence.  An  eq  uiva- 
lent  term  for  Imperfect  Cadence,  and  the  better  of 
the  two.  [See  Impebpect  Cadence,  p. 76 7  a,]  [G.] 

HALL,  Henbt,  son  of  Capt.  Henry  Hall  of 
Windsor,  where  he  was  bom  about  1655,  was  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Capt.  Cooke. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Dr.  Blow,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  In  1674  he  succeeded  Theodore 
Coleby  as  orc[anist  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  an  ap- 
pointment which  he  resigned  on  becoming  or- 
ganist and  vicar  choral  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 
It  is  said  that  about  1696  Hall  took  deacon*s 
orders  to  qualify  himself  for  some  preferment  in 
the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford. 
He  composed  a  Te  Deum  in  E  flat,  a  Benedicite 
in  C  minor,  and  a  Cantate  Domino  and  Deus 
Misereatur  in  B  flat,  all  which,  together  with 
5  anthems,  are  included  in  the  Tudway  Collec- 
tion (Harl.  MSS.  7340  and  7342),  and  other 
anthems  of  considerable  merit.  The  Te  Deiun 
has  been  printed  with  a  Jubilate  by  William 
Hine,  and  an  Evening  Service  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes. 
Some  songs  and  duets  by  Hall  are  included  in 
'Thesaurus  Musicus,*  1^3,  and  'Delicise  Mu- 
sicee,*  1695,  and  some  catches  in  'The  Monthly 
Masks  of  Vocal  Music'  for  1704  and  1707. 
Hall  cultivated  poetry  as  well  as  music ;  com- 
mendatory verses  of  some  merit  by  him  are  pre- 
fixed to  both  books  of  Purcell's  '  Orpheus  Bri- 
tannicus,'  1698  and  1702,  and  to  Blow's  '  Am- 
phion  Anglicus,'  1700.  He  died  March  30, 
1 707,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  the  vicars 
choral  at  Hereford. 

His  son,  Henbt  Hall,  the  younger,  succeeded 
hU  father  as  organist  and  vicar  choral  of  Hereford. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  composer,  but 
in  poetical  ability  he  excelled  his  father.  Many 
of  his  poems,  among  them  a  once  well-known 
ballad,  'All  in  the  land  of  <^der,'  are  included 
in  *The  Grove,'  1721.  He  died  Jan.  22,  1713, 
and  was  buried  near  his  &ther.  [W.  H.H.] 

HALL,  William,  a  member  of  the  king's 
band  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
composed  some  airs  which  were  published  m 
the  collection  called  'Tripla  Concordia.*     He 
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died  in  1700,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyar 
of  Richmond,  Surrey,  being  styled  on  his  grave 
stone,  'a  superior  violin.'  [W.H.H.] 

HALLE,  Charles  (originally  Carl),  bom 
April  II.  1 8 19,  at  Hagen,  near  Elberfeldt^  where 
his  father  was  Capellmeister.  Began  to  play 
very  early;  in  1835  studied  under  Rink  at 
Darmstadt.  In  the  latter  part  of  1836  went  to 
Paris,  and  remained  there  for  1 2  years  in  constant 
intercourse  with  Cherubini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Berton, 
Kalkbrenner,  and  other  musicians.  In  1841  he 
married.  In  1846  he,  Alard,  and  Franchomme, 
started  chamber  concerts  in  the  small  room  of 
the  Conservatoire.  These,  though  very  successful, 
were  rudely  interrupted  bv  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
1848,  which  burst  out  aner  the  second  concert 
of  the  third  series.  Halle  left  for  England,  abd 
has  ever  since  been  permanently  settled  here. 
His  first  appearance  was  at  the  orchestral  Con- 
certs at  Covent  Garden  (May  1 2,  48)  in  the  £b 
concerto  of  Beethoven.  He  played  that  season 
and  several  subsequent  ones  at  the  Musical  Union; 
and  at  the  Philharmonic  made  the  first  of  many 
appearances  March  15,  52.  His  connexion  with 
Manchester  began  soon  after  his  arrival  here, 
and  ini657  he  started  his  orchestral  subscription 
concerts  there,  which  are  now  so  justly  famed. 

In  London  Mr.  Halle  has  been  closely  attached 
to  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts 
since  their  origin.  He  is  also  well  known  for 
his  annual  series  of  Recitals  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
which  began  in  1861  with  a  performance  of  the 
whole  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  spread  over  eight 
matinees.  The  programmes  were  illustrated  by 
an  analysis  of  the  sonatas  with  quotations,  froib 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  which  were  as 
welcome  a  novelty  as  the  performances  themselves. 
The  same  progranmies  were  repeated  for  2  years, 
and  have  since  been  annually  varied  through 
a  very  large  repertoire  of  classical  compositioni, , 
including  many  of  the  most  recent  works.  Not- 
withstanding his  many  public  duties  Mr.  Halla 
has  as  a  teacher  a  very  laige  client^  both  in 
London  and  the  North.  [G.] 

HALLELUJAH.  A  Hebrew  term  (halMn' 
Jah,  *  praise  Jehovah*)  which,  like  Amen,  Selah. 
Hosanna.  etc.,  has  been  preserved  untranslated 
in  our  Bibles.  In  the  Latin  Church  the  Alleluia 
is  sung  in  the  ordinary  service,  except  during 
Lent.  It  is  omitted  from  the  Anglican  Liturgy 
and  C<Hnmunion  Service,  but  has  revenged  itself 
by  keeping  a  place  in  the  popular  Easter  hymn.  | 
*  Jesus  Clunst  is  risen  to-day,  which  the  writer 
remembers  to  have  heard  sung  at  Vespen  byt 
the  French  nuns  at  the  Trinita  de'  Monti.  I 

The  Hallelujah  QhomA  in  the  Messiah  ia^ 
known  to  every  one.  Handel  is  reported  to  havaj 
said  that  when  he  wrote  it '  he  thought  he  sa^ 
Heaven  opened,  and  the  great  Grod  Himself.l 
The  phrase  'For  the  Lwd  God  omnipotenfl| 
reigneth '  is  almost  identical  with  that  to  *  I  wiJUl 
sing  .  .  .  unto  the  Lord'  in  Israel  in  EJCT^*' 
He  has  written  other  Hallelujahs  or  AHelujahfr-- 
thou^  none  to  compare  mth  this—* 
Maccabeus,  the  OocMioDal  Qratorioi 
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.Coronation  Anthema — one  of  wliich  was  afker- 
wardB  employed  in  Deborah.  For  the  custom 
of  standiiig  during  the  performance  of  the  Halle- 
lujah. Chorus  see  Handel,  p.  651  b. 

In  his  X  14th  Psalm  Mendelssohn  has  accented 


-Jal     Hal-Ie  -  In    -   Ja! 

the  Hallelujah  in  a  manner  not  justified  by  the 
quantity  of  the  Hebrew  word.  [G.] 

HAMBOYS,or  HANBOYS.  John,  Mus.Doc., 
a  distinguished  musician,  fiourished  about  1470. 
He  was  author  of  a  Latin  treatise,  *Summa 
super  Musicam  Continuam  et  Disoretam,'  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 
8866),  and  printed  in  Coussemaker*s  'Scripto- 
nun  de  Musica  Medii  ^vi,'  i.  416.  Another 
MS.  treatise  'Quatuor  principalia  totius  artis 
moBicaB,'  contained  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
above,  and  of  which  there  is  another  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  has  been  ascribed  to  Ham- 
boys,  but  is  believ^  to  be  the  work  of  Simon 
Tunstede.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Hamboys 
-was  the  first  person  on  whom  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  was  eonferred  in  this  country, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it.  [  W.  H.  H.] 

HAMERTON,  William  Henbt,  bom  at 
Nottingham  1 795 ;  was  placed  as  a  chorister  at 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  In  181  a  he 
came  to  London  and  studied  singing  under 
Thomas  Vaughan.  In  1814  he  returned  to 
Dublin  and  established  himself  as  a  teacher. 
In  1815,  on  the  resignation  of  John  Elliott,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  choristers  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  and  in  1823  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  Dublin.  In  1829  he  resigned  his 
appointments  and  went  to  Calcutta,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  Hamerton's  compositions 
comprise  some  anthems  and  chants ;  an  opera, 
entitled  'St.  Alban,*  performed  at  Dublin  in 
1827,  and  a  few  songs  and  duets.  He  was  also 
author  of  an  elementary  work  published  in  1824, 
entitled  'Vocal  Instructions,  combined  with  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Pianoforte  Accompani- 
ment.' [W.H.H.] 

HAMILTON,  Jamss  Alexander,  bom  in 
London  in  1 785,  was  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  old 
books,  and  self-educated.  Music  became  his  par- 
ticular study — the  theory  rather  than  the  practice, 
He  wrote  many  elementary  works,  including  a 
long  series  of  useful  catechisms  on  musical  in- 
struments and  subjects,  many  of  which  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  B.  Cocks 
&  Co.  He  also  translated  and  edited  Cherubini*s 
Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Baillot's  Method  for 
the  Violin,  and  other  important  treatises.  He 
died  Aug.  2, 1 845.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HAMLET.  Grand  opera  in  5  acts ;  words  by 
Barbier  and  Carr^  after  Shakspeare;  music  bv 
Amb.  Thomas.  Produced  at  the  Acad^mie,  Marcti 
9,  1868;  in  London,  in  Italian,  as  Amleto,  at 
Covent  Garden,  June  19,  69  (Nilsson  and  Sant- 
ley).  [G.] 
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HAMMER  (Ft.  Marteau;  Ital.  Martdlo; 
Germ.  Hammer),  The  sound  of  a  pianoforte  is 
produced  by  hammers.  In  this  the  pianoforte 
resembles  the  dulcimer,  from  which  we  may 
regard  it  as  developed  by  contrivance  of  keys 
and  intermediate  mechanism,  rendering  the 
pianoforte  a  sensitive  instrument  of  touch,  instead 
of  one  of  mere  percussion,  incapable  of  refinement 
or  expression.  The  pianoforte  hammer  consists 
of  h^ul  and  shank  like  any  other  hammer ;  the 
shank  is  either  glued  into  a  butt  that  forms  its 
axis,  or  is  widened  out  and  centred  or  hinged 
with  the  same  intention ;  and  the  blow  is  given 
and  controlled  by  leverage  more  or  less  ingenious, 
and  varying  with  the  shape  of  the  instrument 
and  the  ideas  of  the  makers. 

Both  head  and  shank  must  be  elastic :  English 
makers  use  mahogany  for  the  former,  on  which 
are  glued  thicknesses  of  sole  or  buffalo  leather 
and  specially  prepared  felt.  Of  late  years  single 
coverings  of  very  thick  felt  have  been  success- 
fully \mpWed.  For  the  shanks  most  English 
makers  prefer  cedar,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
elasticity  and  freedom  from  warping ;  on  the  con- 
tinent, peartree,  birch,  hickory,  and  other  woods 
are  in  use.  The  hammers  gradually  diminish  in 
size  and  weight  from  bass  to  treble.       [A.  J.  H.] 

H  A  MMERKLAVIER»  i.e.  Pianoforte.  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata,  op.  106,  composed  1816-7,  was 
superscribed  by  him  *Grosse  Senate  fiir  das 
Hammerklavier.'  So  is  op.  loi,  only  at  that 
time  the  German  fit  was  not  so  strongly  on 
Beethoven,  and  he  gives  the  Italian  name  as 
weU.  By  op.  109  he  has  returned  to  the  Italian 
name  alone.  [G.] 

HANCOCK,  organ  builder.  [Cbano  &  Han- 
cock.] 

HAND  BELLS  for  purposes  of  tune-playing 
or  practising  Change-Ringing  can  be  obtained  of 
all  bell  founders,  tuned  either  chromatically  or 
simply  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

There  are  many  bands  of  tune- players  on 
hand  bells  in  England,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
men,  who  manipiUate  between  them  as  many  as 
sixty  bells,  and  produce  extremely  pretty  music. 
Hand  bells  are  also  used  by  Change -Ringers  for 
practising  the  methods  by  which  changes  are 
produced,  before  performing  them  on  the  tower 
bells,  much  noise  and  annoyance  being  thus  pre« 
vented;  they  are  almost  indispensable  for  this 
>urpoee.  [C.A.W.T.] 

HANDEL*,  Geoboe  Fbederick,  one  of  the 
^greatest  composers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was 
bom  at 'Halle,  Lower  Saxony,  February  23, 1685. 
His  fiather,  a  surgeon,  who  was  sixty-three  years 
of  age  when  this  son  was  bom,  knew  nothing  of 
Art,  and  regarded  it  as  a  degrading  pursuit,  or, 
at  best,  as  an  idle  amusement.    Determined  to 

t  Hie  name  Is  aiynj*  ipelt  EihuUl  by  Oemum  writers.  It  ws» 
spelt  at  first,  in  SnglaiMl,  HimM.  The  fiunlly-name  hod  been  spelt 
EamdA,  EtmiM,  EmJUhr.  EdmMer.  tnd  EemUler.  but  most  correctir 
Edndd  (FOrstemann.  O.  F.  EamdeCt  SUmwJbawn,  foU  Leipzig.  1M4, 
Tery  tneorrectly  quoted  by  Fjtis). 

>  A  wwodcat  of  the  house.  No.  4  GrosMr  SchkmnM.  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Kllngemann.  Mendelssohn's  friend,  was  given  In  the  Illns- 
trated  London  News  fbr  June2M8fl9.  and  asafront^leoe  to  tbeBook 
Of  Words  of  the  Baodel  FesttTkl.  ISn. 
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raise  his  son  in  the  social  scale,  he  thought  to  do 
80  by  making  him  a  lawyer,  and  to  this  end  he 
strove  in  every  way  to  stifle  the  alarming  symp- 
toms of  musical  genius  which  appeared  almost  in 
in&ncy,  while  he  refused  even  to  send  the  child 
to  school,  lest  there,  among  other  things,  he  should 
also  leam  his  notes.  £i  spite  of  this,  some 
friendly  hand  contrived  to  convey  into  the  house 
a  dumb  spinet  (a  little  instrument  in  which  the 
strings,  to  deaden  their  sound,  were  bound  with 
strips  of  doth) ; — it  was  concealed  in  a  garret, 
where,  without  being  discovered,  the  boy  taught 
himself  to  play. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old,  his  &ther  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  visit  a  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  who  was  valet-de-chambre  to  the  Duke 
ofSaxeWeissenfels.  Geoige  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  go  too ;  his  request  wax  denied,  but,  with  the 
persistence  of  purpose  which  characterised  him 
through  lile,  L^  dtibiflllllitiU  l^  toiiow  ine  carriage 
on  foot,  and  actually  did  so  for  a  considerable 
distance,  a  proceeding  which  resulted  m  his 
getting^  his  way.  At  Weissenfels  he  was  not  long 
in  making  friends  among  the  musicians  of  the 
Duke*s  chapel,  who  gave  him  opportunities  of 
trying  his  hand  on  the  organ.  One  day,  after 
the  service,  he  was  lifted  on  to  the  organ- stool, 
and  played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  every 
one,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Duke, 
who,  on  making  enquiries,  found  out  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  sent  for  both  father  and  son.  He 
spoke  kiiidly  to  the  latter ;  to  the  former  he  repre- 
sented that  such  genius  as  that  of  his  son  should 
be  encoiuraged.  The  reluctant  surgeon  yielded 
to  these  arguments,  and  from  that  time  the  little 
Handel  was  emancipated. 

He  now  became  a  pupil  of  Zachau,  organist  of 
the  cathedral  at  Halle,  under  whom  he  studied    return  to  the  clavecin  and  to  conduct  the  re- 
oompodtion,  in  the  forms  of  canon,  counterpoint,^  Vainder  of  the  opera.   To  this  Keiser  seems  not 


and  fugue,  and  practised  on  the  organ,  the 
harpsichord,  the  violin,  and  the  hautboy,  for  which 
last  instrument  he  had  a  special  predilection. 
After  three  years,  during  which  time  he  com- 
posed a  sacred  motet  each  week  as  an  exercise, 
his  master  confessed  that  the  pupil  knew  more 
than  himself,  and  Handel  was  sent  to  BerHn. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  com- 
posers, Buononcini  and  AttiUo  Ariosti,  whom  in 
after  years  he  was  to  meet  again  in  London. 
Ariosti  received  him  kindly,  and  warmly  admired 
his  talents;  but  Buononcini,  whose  disposition 
was  sombre  and  harsh,  treated  him  at  first  with 
scorn  and  then  with  jealous  dislike.  HandeFs 
wonderful  powers  of  improvisation  on  both  organ 
and  harpsichord  caused  him  to  be  regarded  here 
as  a  prodigy.  The  Elector  wished  to  attach 
him  to  his  Court,  and  to  send  him  to  Italy; 
but  Handel  8  father  thought  this  undesirable, 
and  the  boy  was,  therefore,  brought  back 
to  Halle,  where  he  set  to  work  again  with 
Zachau,  *  copying  and  composing  large  quantities 
of  music  .  .  .  .  ,  and  working  constantly  to  ac- 
quire the  most  solid  knowledge  of  the  science.* 
At  this  time  he  lost  his  father,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  work  for  his  own  subsistence 
and  the  support  of  his  mother..  /  He  went,  there- 
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fore,  to  Hamburg,  where  the  German  Operaphouse, 
under  the  direction  of  the  famous  composer, 
Reinhard  Keiser,  enjoyed  a  great  r^utaticm. 
Young  Handel  entered  the  orchestra  as  '  violino 
di  ripieno,'  and  amused  himself  by  affecting  to 
be  an  ignoramus,  'a  man  who  could  not  couBt 
five.'  But  it  happened  that  Keiser  was  inv<dved 
by  his  partner  in  some  unsuccessful  speculations, 
and  was  forced  to  hide  for  a  time  from  his 
creditors.  During  his  absence,  Handel  took  his 
place  h,  the  harpsich(»d  in  the  orchestra,  and, 
his  real  powers  b^ng  made  manifest,  he  remained 
there  permanently.  He  made  here  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  composer  Telemann,  and  of  Mattheson, 
a  very  clever  young  musician,  a  few  years  older 
than  himself,  who  also  had  been  an  *iii£uit 
prodigy,*  and  was  chiefly  rrautfkable  for  the 
versatility  of  his  powers.  It  is  as  a  writer  on 
music  and  kindred  subjects  that  he  is  brat 
remembered,  and  especially  for  his  valuable 
reminiscences  of  HandeL  Among  other  anec- 
dotes, he  tells  us  that  in  1703  he  and  Handel 
went  to  Lttbeck  to  compete  for  the  vacant  poet 
of  organist.  They  found,  however,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  successful  candidate  should 
marry  Uie  daughter  of  the  retiring  oiganist. 
This  condition  seemed  to  them  prohibitory,  and 
the  two  young  men  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
Hamburg.  The  friendship  between  the  two 
young  composers  was,  at  one  time,  very  nearly 
brought  to  a  sudden  and  tragical  conclusion. 
While  Handel  was  acting  as  conductor  at  the 
Opera-house,  it  happened  that  there  was  given 
Mattheeon*s  opera  of  'Cleopatra'  (1704),  in 
which  the  composer  himself  played  the  piurt  of 
Antony.  After  that  point  in  the  play  where  the 
hero  dies,  it  had  been  Mattheson's  custom  to 


to  have  objected,  but  Handel  was  more  obsti- 
nate, and  refused  to  abdicate  his  place  in  favour 
of  the  resuscitated  Antony.  Mattheson  was 
indignant,  a  dispute  ensued,  and  a  duel,  in  which 
Handel's  life  was  only  saved,  and  the  loss  to  the 
world  of  this  mighty  master  only  averted, 
by  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  point 
of  Mattheson's  sword  was  turned  aside  by  com- 
ing into  contact  with  a  brass  button  on  his  ftntago- 
nist's  coat.  At  Hambujg,  in  Jan.  1705,  was  pro- 
duced Handel's  first  opera,  *  Almira,*  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  *  Nero.'  These  were  perfonned 
in  the  barbarous  manner  universal  at  that  time, 
partly  in  Grerman  and  partly  in  Italian.  The 
success  of '  Almira'  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
great  enough  to  excite  some  jealousy  in  Keiser 
and  other  musicians.  Mattheson  says  that,  when 
Handel  came  to  Hamburg,  he  composed  'long 
airs  and  interminable  cantatas,*  more  scholastio 
than  melodious  or  graceful ;  and  he  claims  to  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  young  composer's 
improvement.  It  is  probable,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
genius  of  Keiser,  whose  numerous  oompositicos 
are  full  of  a  melody  and  charm  till  then  unknown, 
did  go  far  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
crabbed  teaching  of  Zachau.  In  'Almira*  is  a 
JSarabande,  consisting  of  the  same  air  which 
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Handel  afterwards  used  for  the  beaVitifiil  song 
in  *KinaIdo/  'Laeda  ch^io  pianga.'  His  other 
works  at  this  time  were  the  operas  .^^t^^tUUBj 
and  'Floiinda,*  and  a  Gterman  Cantata  on  the 
PasHon, 

In  1706  he  set  off  on  a  journey  to  Italy.  He 
went  to  Florence,  Venice,  Borne,  and  Naples, 
producing  during  this  time  both  operas  and 
sacred  music,  and  always  with  the  greatest 
success.  Among  these  works  may  be  mentioned 
two  La^  Pbi£is,  'Dixit  Dominus'  and  <Lau- 
date  Pueri ;  *  two  Operas, '  Rodrigo*  and  *  Agrip- 
pina;'  two  Oratorios,  <  Resurrezione '  and  'II 
Trionfo  del  Tempo;'  and  the  serenata  'Ad, 
Galatea,  e  Polifemo,'  produced  at  Naples,  and 
quite  distinct  from  tiie  subsequent  English  work 
of  a  similar  name.  This  serenata  is  remarkable 
for  an  air,  written  for  some  Bass  singer  whose 
name  has  remained  uifknown,  but  whose  voice 
must  have  been  extraordinary,  for  this  song  re- 
quires a  compass  of  no  less  tlum  two  octaves  and 
a  fifth!  [Bass.] 

In  1 709  Handel  returned  to  Germany,  where 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  (afterwards  George  I  of 
England)  offered  him  the  post  of  Oapellmeister, 
held  till  then  by  the  Abb^  Steffani,  who  himself 
designated  Handel  as  his  successor.  The  latter 
had  abready  received  pressing  invitations  from 
England,  and  he  only  accepted  the  Oapellmeister^ 
ship  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  this  country,  whither  he  came  at  the  end 
of  1 710. 

Italian  music  had  recently  become  the  fashion 
in  London ;  operas  '  on  the  Italian  model,*  that 
is,  with  the  dialogue  in  recitative,  having  been 
first  given  in  1705,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  after- 
wards at  the  King's  Theatre.  The  opera  of 
'Rinalf^^^'  written  by  Handel  in  fourteen  days, 
■Ifttii  Iu-hC  performed  on  February  24,  171 1.  It 
was  mounted  with  a  magnificence  then  quite 
unusual;  and,  among  other  innovations,  the 
gardens  of  Armida  were  filled  with  living  birds, 
apiece  of  realism  hardly  outdone  in  these  days. 
The  music  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  it 
at  once  established  its  composer's  reputation.  He 
was  obliged,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  to  return 
to  his  post  in  Hanover;  but  he  had  found  in 
London  a  fitter  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius ; 
and  in  January,  171a,  he  was  here  again,  nor 
had  he  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  England 
for  Hanover,  when  the  Elector  of  that  State 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  It  was  not  fe 
be  expected  that  the  new  king  should  look  with 
favourable  eyes  on  his  truant  Oapellmeister,  who, 
for  his  part,  kept  carefully  out  of  the  way.  Peace 
was,  however,  brought  about  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  Hanoverian  Baron  Kilmanseck,  who  re- 
quested Handel  to  compose  some  music  for  the 
occasion  of  an  aquatic  fite  given  by  the  king. 
The  result  was  the  series  of  twenty-five  pieces, 
known  as  the  '  Water  Music'  These,  performed 
under  HandeFs  direction  by  an  orchestra  in  a 
\  barge  which  followed  the  Idng's  boat,  had  the 
effect  of  softening  the  royal  resentment,  and 
Handel's  pardon  was  sealjsd  not  long  after  by  a 
grant  to  the  composer  of  lai;  annuity  of  £aoo. 
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In  1716  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover, 
where  he  remained  till  1718,  pn^dudng  while 
there  his  one  German  oratorio,  the^  *  Passion.* 
This  work  contains  great  beauties.  But  it  is  very 
different  in  style  from  his  subsequent  compositions 
of  a  similar  kind,  still  strongly  suggesting  the 
infiuence  of  Keiser  and  of  Steffani. 

On  Handel's  return  to  England,  he  accepted 
the  post  of  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Ohandos. 
This  nobleman, — ^who  from  the  magnificence  of 
his  style  of  living  was  sometimes  called  the  Grand 
Dvk€t  had  a  pa^tce  named  Gannons,  near  Edge- 
ware,  and  a  chapel  furnished  like  the  churches 
of  Italy.  His  first  chapel-master  was  Dr. 
Pepuseh,  his  oountnrman,  who  retired  grace- 
fully in  &vour  of  the  younger  master.  Here 
Handel  remained  for  three  ye^rs,  with  an  or- 
chestra and  singers  at  his  dispoeal ;  and  pro- 
duced the  two  ^tyhandos'  Te  Deiuns,  the  twelve 
■  ^  Ohandos*  Anthems,  the  English  serenata  '  Ads 
■and  Galatea,'  and  'Esther,'  his  first  English 
oratorio.  He  also  taught  the  daughters  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  whom  he  wrote  his  *  Suites 
de  pi^es  pour  le  Olavedn '  (vol.  i).  Be- 
sides all  this,  he,  in  1720,  undertook  to  direct 
the  Italian  Opera  for  the  sodety  called  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  engaged  a  company  of 
Italian  singers,  induding  Durastanti  and  the 
celebrated  sopranist.  Senesino ;  and  with  these  he 
produced  *  Radamisto.*  The  success  of  this  opera 
was  complete ;  but  a  party,  jealous  of  Handera 
ascendancy,  was  fonmng  in  opposition  to  him. 
Buonondni  and  Arioeti  had  also  been  attracted 
to  London  by  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
each  of  these  composers  had  a  following  among 
the  supporters  of  the  Opera.^    It  was,  perhaps, 

.  I BUOKONCINI  or  BONONCINT.  a  funny  of  nraslclans  In  tbe  ITth 
and  18th  eentu^Ie^  whoM  name,  having  been  omltt«d  In  Its  proper 
place.  Is  added  here.  The  father.  GlOTAKin  Makia.  was  bom  at 
Modeoa  about  1640,  and  was  chief  musidan  to  the  Dulw,  Haestro  dl 
Capella  of  the  Churdt  of  San  Giovanni  In  If  onto  there,  and  a  member 
of  the  Accademia  del  FOannonici  of  Bologna.  He  was  a  competent 
and  productive  artist,  who  left  compositions  in  many  classes,  vocal 
and  fautrumenlal.  and  a  treatise  on  'Huaico  prattieo'  (Bologna  1S7S. 
1688",  which  was  translated  into  German,  and  b  a  dear  and  sensible 
work,  still  of  use  to  the  student.  He  died  Nov.  19. 1678.  His  son 
AKTOMio,  or  Xabc  Aktokio.  vras  l>om  at  Modena  1675.  He  appears  to 
have  travelled  much,  and  to  have  been  for  some  years  in  Germany— 
though  tills  may  be  merely  a  confusion  with  his  brother.  In  1714  he 
was  at  Borne,  in  17X1  Maestro  dl  Capella  to  the  Duke  of  Modena.  where 
he  died  July  8, 1796.  7  operas  of  his  are  mentioned  as  remaining  in 
MS.  His  CamUla,  which  has  been  publLohed.  had  an  extraordinary 
popularity  abroad ;  and  in  England  ran  61  nights  in  4  yean  (Bumey 
Iv.  210).  He  was  apparently  the  best  of  tbe  fkmlly.  though  his  light  is 
considerably  obscured  by  his  brother  Giovakni  BATnaTA.  on  whom, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  fame  of  tbe  ftunily  rests.  He  was  bom  at 
Modena  1673.  and  histructed  by  his  fisther  and  by  Colokka.  He  was 
a  musician  of  undoubted  merit,  though  not  of  marked  originality 
who  suffered  from  too  close  comparison  with  Handel-as  talent  must 
always  suffer  when  brought  into  collision  with  genius— and  from  a 
proud  and  difflcult  disposition  very  damaging  to  his  hiterests.  His 
first  entrance  into  the  musical  world  was  as  a  violoncellist,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  at  or  about  1692.  His 
earliest  opera,  Camilla  (If  faideed  that  was  not  his  brother's),  was  given 
at  Vienna  about  the  same  date :  his  next, '  Tullo  Ostlllo '  and  '  Serse,' 
at  Borne  16M.  In  1686  we  find  him  and  Ariosti  at  the  Court  of  Berlhi. 
when  Handel,  then  a  lad  of  12.  was  there  too  for  a  time  (Ohryaander's 
Handel.  L  OS).  At  Berlin  fee  was  court  composer  from  17CS  to  1706,  and  a 
very  prominent  personage;  but  fh>m  1706  to  1720  his  time  seems  tohava 
been  divided  between  Vienna  and  Italy.  In  the  latter  year  he  received 
a  can  to  London.  A  great  impulse  had  recently  been  given  to  Italian 
opera  by  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Handel 
was  director,  and  Buonondni  and  Ariosti  were  hivlted  over  to  place  tha 
new  institution  on  the  broadest  possible  baste.  Buonondni  was  reodved 
wltii  extraordinary  favour,  and  there  ai«  perhaps  few  subscription-lists 
so  remarkable  as  that  to  his  'Cantate  e  Duetti '  (1731).  for  the  large 
number  of  copies  taken  by  Individuals  of  tank.  In  England  at  that 
time  everything  was  more  or  less  political,  and  while  Handel  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Hanoverian  King.  Buonondni  was  taken  up  by  the  great 
houses  of  Butlaod,  (^aeensberry.  Sunderland,  and  Marlborough.  From 
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with  the  object  of  reconciling  all  parties,  that  it 
was  arranged  to  produce  'Muzio  Scsevola/  an 
opera  of  which  the  first  act  was  written  by 
Ariosti  (or,  according  to  Chrysander,  by  a  certain 
Mattei,  alias  Pippo),  the  second  by  Buononcini, 
and  the  third  by  Handel.  Poor  Ariosti  had  no 
chance  in  this  formidable  competition.  With 
buononcini,  a  man  of  distinguished  talent,  and 
'able  in  some  measure  to  support  the  rivalry  with 
Handel,  the  case  was  different.  Handel  s  act, 
however,  was  universally  declared  to  be  the  best ; 
bdt  his  victory  only  excited  the  enmity  of  his 
opponents  more  than  ever.  His  stubborn  pride 
and  independence  of  character  were  ill  suited  to 
(Conciliate  the  nobility,  in  those  days  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  Opera ;  and  all  those  whom  he 
IStA  personally  offended  joined  the  Buononcini- 
faction.  This  fashionable  excitement  about  the 
rival  claims  of  two  composers,  like  that  which 
raged  in  Paris  when  the  whole  of  society  was 
divided  into  *  Gluckists  *  and  *  Piccinnists,'  gave 
riJBe  to  many  squibs  and  lampoons,  the  best  of 
which,  perhaps,  has  been  more  often  incorrectly 
quoted  and  erroneously  attributed  than  any 
similar  jea  d'esprit.  The  epigram,  usually  as- 
.cribed  to  Dean  Swift,  and  actually  printed  in 

xtfome  collections  of  his  works,  is  undoubtedly  the 
JTork  of  John  Byrom,  the  Lancashire  poet,  and 

"  inventor  of  a  system  of  shorthand.  He  speaks 
in  his  diary  S  under  date  June  5,  1725,  of  '  my 
epigram    upon    Handel   and    Bononcini    being 

th«  Harlboroagh  flunfly  h6  enjojed  for  mtny  jtmn  an  btcome  of  SOOL. 
and  a  home  and  an  aKreeable  positino  la  their  hou»e.  Ws  connexion 
with  the  Academj  continued  for  7  or  «  rearn.  during  which  ho  com- 
powd  the  operas  of  Astarto  ilTiO),  CrlKpo  (173S>.  Ennluia  il723),  Famace 
(ir23).  Oalfumla  (YTIA),  A.itTanax  (17/7 .  and  Griselda  il TVS)  — though 
that  Is  sutpect«d  to  be  really  his  brother**.  All  these  piec«  were  well 
received,  and  Astarto  ran  for  30  nights.  An  epIvMle  dl  his  operatic 
career  was  the  Joint  composition  of  the  3  act^  of  Muzio  Scevola,  In 
1721.  by  Ariosti— or  according  to  Chrysander  (II.  58i  Fillppo  Hattel,  or 
PIppo— Buononclnt.  and  HandeL  Buononclnrs  act  wa^  superior  to 
Mattel's,  but  the  Judgment  of  the  public  was  so  unmistalceably  In 
favour  of  Handel's  as  to  allow  of  no  appeal.  On  the  death  of  Had* 
borough.  June  16,  1722,  Buononcini  was  commissioned  to  write  the 
anthem  for  his  funeral  In  Henry  VII's  Chapel  (Aug.  0).  to  the  words 
*  When  Saul  was  king  over  us.'  It  was  afterwards  published  In  score, 
and  has  fine  portions,  though  very  unequal.  About  the  year  1731 
tha  discovery  that  a  madrigal  to  the  words  '  In  una  slepe  ombrosa.' 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Academy  some  yean  pn'vioa<«ly  as 
his  composition,  was  a  mere  transcilpt  of  one  by  Lottl.  led  to  a  long 
oorre^poudence,  and  cau^d  a  great  d^l  of  excitement  and  much 
Irritation  against  Buononcini,  and  was  the  fir«t  step  in  his  ftill.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  a  man  of  his  abilities.  whoMs  own  madrigals 
were  well  known  and  highly  thought  of  Osee  Hawkins's  testimony) 
should  have  borrowed  from  a  composer  whose  equal  he  certainly 
was.  if  Indeed  he  did  borrow  Lottl's  music  at  all— which  is  by  no  means 
certain  (Hawkins,  ch.  186).  The  pride  and  haughty  temper  of  the  man. 
which  closed  his  lips  during  the  whole  contest,  was  probably  a  chief 
reason  for  the  feeling  against  htm.  It  l<  certahi  that  It  led  to  the 
■everance  of  hh  connexion  with  the  Uarlborough  family,  which  took 
place  shortly  after  this  affair.  He  then  attached  himself  to  a  certain 
Count  Igfai.  who  professed  to  have  the  secput  of  making  gold,  went  to 
France,  and  remained  there  for  some  years.  There  we  catch  siglit  of 
blm  once  more,  playing  the  cello  to  a  motet  of  his  own  In  the  Chapel 
of  Louis  XV.  In  1748  he  was  sent  for  to  Vienna  to  compose  the  music 
f6r  the  Peace  of  Atz  la  Cbapelle  (Oct.  7).  and  soon  after  left  Vienna  to 
be  composer  to  the  Opera  at  Venice,  where  we  leave  him. 

Besides  the  operas  ascribed  to  him— 22  In  all— and  the  other  works 
mentioned  above,  before  leaving  Bologna  he  .published  4  »ymphonlea. 
2  masses  for  8  voices  each,  duett!  di  camera,  and  an  oratorio  *  H  Giosue.' 
Another  oratorio.  '  Interdo,'  a  Te  Deum,  etc.  etc.  remain  In  US.  at 
Vienna  and  elsewhere.  A  third  oratorio.  *  B.  Nicola  di  Bar!,'  and  a 
I^Hdm. '  Laudate  paeri,'are  In  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  Library. 
The  FItzwIlUam  Collection.  Cambridge,  contains  an  opera. '  Etearco.' 
Madrigals,  and  Motets,  a  Mass.  sine  nomine,  a  B.  and  many  Cantatas. 
Duets,  and  Divertlmentl.  Novello.  in  his  '  FitzwIIllam  Music'  has 
punished  4  movements  (see  p.  630).  of  which  the  Fanctos  and  rienl 
tani,firom  a  mass,  are  the  finest,  and  they  are  vecy  fine.  [Oj 

K  Feinted  Ibr  tbe  cniatham  Society,  186(,  yoL  L  p.  180. 
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in  the  papers.*    It  runs,  correctly,  as  published 
in  Byrom's  *  Miscellaneous  Poems,'  as  follows : — 

**Sonie  say,  compar'd  to  Bononcmi, 
'  That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  Ninny; 
•  Others  aver,  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  nt  to  hold  a  Candle : 
8trange  all  tliis  Difference  should  be, 
^  Twixt  T  weedle-dum  and  Tweedle^e  I  * 

Handel  worked  on,  unmoved,  amid  the  general 
.strife,  and  in  1739  entered  into  partnership 
with  Heidegger,  proprietor  of  the  King's  'llieatre. 
He  product^d  opei-a  after  opera;  but,  owing  to 
the  ever-increasing  opposition,  his  later  pieces 
met  with  less  success  than  his  earlier  works. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oratorio  of '  Esther/  and 
'Acis  and  Galatea,*  composed  at  Cannons,  were 
now  given  in  public  for  the  first  time ;  they  were 
performed  on  the  stage,  with  scenic  effects,  bat 
without  action,  and  were  very  well  received. 
Several  of  Handel's  instrumental  works  were 
written  at  this  epoch.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
performance  of  *  Deborah,'  an  oratorio,  in  1 733, 
the  raised  prices  of  seats  at  the  theatre  added 
to  the  rancour  of  the  composer's  enemies,  and, 
to  crown  all,  he  quarrelled  with  Senesino,  whose 
engagement  was,  therefore,  broken  off.  Sene- 
sino was  the  spoiled  child  of  the  public ;  his 
cause  was  hotly  espoused  by  all  the  partisaii£> 
of  Buononcini,  and  even  those  influential  per- 
sonages who  had  remained  faithful  to  Handel 
insisted  that  their  favourite  should  be  retained 
at  the  theatre.  Handel  thought  this  condi- 
tion incompatible  with  his  dignity;  he  refused, 
and  his  friends  deserted  him  for  the  eneniy^s 
camp.  At  this  juncture,  a  charge  was  brought 
against  Buononcini,  that  he  had  presented  as 
his  own  to  the  Academy  of  Music  a  Madrigal, 
in  reality  the  work  of  Lotti,  the  Venetian, 
This  was  very  strange,  as  Buononcini  might 
have  been  expected  to  compose  almost  as 
good  a  madrigal  as  Lotti :  he  quitted  England, 
however,  without  defence  or  reply,  and  his  party 
hod  to  make  Senesino  their  raUying-point. 
i^^i  ^landeFs  partnership  with  Heid^;ger  ended 
in  1734,  and  the  King'sTheatre  was  given  up 
to  the  rival  company.  /He  now  became  an  im- 
]$resario  on  his  own  account,  and  first  took  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Flelds,  but  soon  left  it 
for  Covent  Garden,  where^  besides  several  operas, 
he  produced  the  music  to  Dryden's  Ode  *  Alex- 
ander's Feast,  or  the  Power  of  Mosic/^  His 
undertaking  proved,  commercially,  a  fliUure  ; 
and  in  1737  he  became  bankrupt.  It  speaks"? 
volumes  for  the  low  state  of  musical  taste  at  the  ( 
period,  that  at  this  time  the  rival  house  was  also  1 
forced  to  close  its  doors  for  want  of  support  ;  ' 
although  its  company  included,  besides  Cuzaani  - 
and  Senesino,  the  wonderful  Farinelli,  who  soon 
quitted  England  in  disgust.  Handel's  health  ' 
succumbed  to  his  labours  and  anxieties ;  he  had  - 
an  attack  of  parolvsis,  which  foroed  him  to  so  \ 
to  Aix  la  ChapeU^.  He  returned,  scarody 
recovered,  in  November,  and,  between  tbe  15th 
of  that  month  and  the  34th  of  Deoember,  wme 
the  opera  of  'Faramondo'  and  the  Funeral 
Anthem  for  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline.  '  Far»- 
mondo*  was  a  fjEbiluie ;  so  were  also  the  pasticcio 
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*  Alexander  Seyeros*  and  the  opera  of '  Xerxes,* 
performed  in  the  spring  of  1 738.  He  had,  how- 
ever,  a  number  of  faithful  friends  who  remained 
loyal  to  him  in  his  adversity.  They  persuaded 
hun  to  give  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit ;  and 
this  was  a  complete  success.  It  shows  what,  in 
spite  of  his  unpopularity  with  the  great,  was  the 
public  appreciation  of  his  genius  and  high  cha- 
racter, tnat  a  statue  of  him,  by  Roubilliac,  was 
erected  in  Vauxhall  Gardens ;  the  only  instance 
on  record  of  such  an  honour  being  paid  to  an 
artist  during  his  lifetime.  From  1739  he  did 
little  in  the  way  of  operorcomposing.  With  the 
exception  of '  Imeneo  in  1 740,  and  of '  Deidamia* 
in  1 74 1,  he  thenceforward  treated  only  oratorio, 
or  similar  subjects.  He  said  that '  sacred  music 
was  best  suited  to  a  man  descending  in  the  vale 
of  years;'  but  it  was  with  regret,  and  only  after 
reiterated  fiiilures.  that  he  quitted  the  stormy 
sea  of  operatic  enterprise.  The  world  has  no 
reason  to  be  sorry  that  he  did  so.  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Oratorio  he  found  his  real  field, 
for  which  Nature  and  education  had  equally  and 
■peciaUy  fitted  him. 

The  series  of  works  which  have  immortalised 
Handers  name  only  began  now,  when  he  was 
fifty-five  years  old.  In  1740  were  composed  and 
perfi>rmed  'Saul'  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt.*  *  Saul* 
(says  Chrysander)  '  fulfils  in  the  highest  degree 
every  condition  of  a  perfect  historical  picture; 
reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  historical  object  at  once 
fiuthfully  and  in  its  noblest  aspect.'  It  was 
Buocessful.  *  Israel,*  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  colossal  choruses  that  Handel  ever  wrote^ 
was  so  iU-reoeived  that,  at  the  second  perform- 
ance, it  was  thought  necessary  to  lighten  the 
work  by  the  introduction  of  operatic  sonrfe  be- 
tween the  choruses.  After  the  third  performance, 
it  was  withdrawn.  'Israel*  was  followed  by  the 
music  to  Dryden*B  'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,* 
and  that  to  *L'All^;ro*  and  'II  Penseroso'  of 
Milton,  and  to  '  II  Moderato,'  which  was  a  third 
part  added  by  Gtiarles  Jennens,  who  aftei^tods 
compiled  the  words  of  the  '  Messiah.' 

In  1 741  Handel  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  that  country.  Accord- 
hgly,  in  the  month  of  November  he  went  there, 
and  was  warmly  received,  his  principal  works 
(not  operatic)  .being  performed  in  Dublin  and 
enthosiaBtically  applauded.  On  April  18,  1742, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  society,  he  pro- 
duoed  the  'Meenah,'  his  greatest  oratorio,  and 
that  which  has  obtained  Uie  firmest  and  most 
enduring  hold  on  public  favour.  Signora  Avoglio 
sad  Mrs.  Gibber  were  the  principal  singers  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  performance.  After  a 
•ojoam  in  Ireland  of  nine  months,  during  which 
lie  met  with  worthy  appreciation  and  also  some- 
what repaired  his  broken  fortunes,  he  returned  to 
London;  and  the  'Messiah'  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  there  on  March  23,  1749.  It  is 
related  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  audience  was 
'  exceedingly  struck  and  affected  by  the  music  in 
general,  but  that  when  that  part  of  the  Hallelujah 
iSioniB  begai^  'For  the  Lord  GM  omnipotent 
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reigneth,'  they  were  so  transported  that  they  all, 
wiUi  the  king,  who  was  present,  started  at  once 
to  their  feet,  and  remained  standing  till  the 
chorus  ended.  The  custom  of  rising  during  the 
performance  of  the '  Hallelujah  Chorus '  originated 
from  this  incident. 

The  ' Messiah'  was  followed  by  'Samson,'  and 
the  Te  Denm  and  anthem  written  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  Dettingen ;  by  'Joseph,*  'Semele,'  'Bel- 
shazzar,*  and  'Hercules.'    But  the  hostility  of7 
the  aristocratic  party  which  he  had  provoked  by  / 
refusing  to  compose  music  for  Senesino,  was  still  / 
as  virulent  as  ever.    They  worked  against  him/ 
persistently,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  season! 
1744-5  he  was  again  bankrupt,  and  seems  tcl 
have  been,  for  the  time,  overwhelmed  by  his 
failure,  for  during  a  year  and  a  half  he  wrote 
scarcely  anything.  He  began  again  in  1746  with 
the  'Occasional  Oratorio,*  and  'Judas  Mocca- 
baeus;*  and  these  were  followed  by  'Joshua,' 
'Solomon'  (which  contains  an  unrivalled  series 
of  descriptive  choruses),  'Susanna,'  'Theodora' 
and  the  '  Choice  of  Hercules.'    His  last  oratorio 
was   'Jephtha,'  composed  in  February,   1752. 
It  was  while  engaged  on  it  that  he  was  first 
attacked  by  the  disease  which  finally  deprived 
him  of  sight.     Three  times  he  was  couched  for 
cataract,  but  without  success;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  was  almost,  if  not  entirely 
blind.    He  was  at  first  profoundly  depressed  by 
his  afl^ction ;  but  after  a  time,  with  indomitable 
strength,  he  rose  superior  to  it.    His  eneigy, 
though  lessened,  was  not  paralysed.   He  actually 
continued  to  preside  at  the  organ  during  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  oratorios,  and  even  to  play 
organ-concertos.     In  1757,  one  more  work  was 
pi^uced  at  Covent  Giurden,  the   'Triumph  of 
Time  and   Truth,'  an    augmented  version,   in 
English,   of  the  Italian  oratorio  of  1708,   'II 
Trionfo  del  Tempo  e  del  Disinganno.'     Of  the 
numerous  additions  in  the  later  version  many 
were  new,  some  taken  from  former  M^>rks.   His 
fame  and  popularity  steadily  increased  during 
these  last  years,  and  much  of  the  old  animosity  ^ 
against  him  died  away.     On  April  6,  1759,  ^®  ) 
attended  a  performance    of  the  'Messiah'   at  / 
Covent   Garden :    it  was  his  last   effort.     On  / 
Saturday  the  ^  14th  of  April,  he  died,  at  his  house  ' 
in  ^  Brook  Street.    He  was  buried  in  the  South  j 
Transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monu-  ■ 
ment  by  Boubilliac  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  1762.    His  gravestone,  with  his  coat  of  arms/ 
his  name,  and  the  two  dates  'Bom  y*  23  Feb- 
ruary 1684,  Died  y*  14th  of  April  1759,'  is  below 
the  monument.    It  was  engraved  as  a  frontispiece 
to  the  Book  of  Words  of  the  Handel  Festival, 
1862. 

Handel  has  left  behind  him  in  his  adopted 
country  a  name  and  a  popularity  which  never 

1  Tbit  4ato  b  supported  by  the  entry  In  the  Westminster  Abbey 
Ftanral  Book,  by  the  letter  &l  James  &nytb,  the  perfUmer.  Hendei's 
meet  IntlmAte  friend,  by  all  the  contemporary  Jonmals  and  ma«a* 
zlne%  and  by  the  date  on  the  tombstone.  Dr.  Bumey  Is  alone  In 
Btatinc.  on  quite  Insufficient  evidence,  the  date  as  the  ISth  ;  and  It  Is 
a  pity  that  he  should  have  altered  the  Inscription  of  the  tombstone 
In  copying  it  for  his  book,  so  as  to  support  his  statement. 

s  Formerly  No.  117.  now  Ko.  U,  on  the  south  side,  tarn  doon  from 
New  Bond  Btraet. 
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has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  riTalled  by 

1  that  of  any  other  composer.   He  became  a  natur^ 

|ali£ed  British  subject  (in  1726) ;  but  to  claim  him 

as  an  Englishman  is  as  gratuitous  as  it  would 

be  to  deny  that  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind  and 

genius  were  singularly  attuned  to  the  best  fea- 

tures  of  the  English  character.    The  stubborn 

independence,  the  fearless  truth  and  loyalty  of 

that  character,  the  deep,  genuine  feeliug  wluch, 

in  its  horror  of  pretence   or  false  sentiment, 

hides  itself  behind  bluntness  of  expression,  the 

practicalness  of  mind  which  seeks  to  derive  its 

ideas  from  facts,  and  not  its  facts  from  ideas, — 

these  found  their  artistic  expression  in  the  works 

of  Handel ;  beside  which  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 

intimately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  England's ' 

greatest  composer,  Henry  Purcell :  and  no  native 

composer  could  in  these  days  be  as  truly  EngUsh 

as  he  was,  for  in  an  age  of  rapid  travelling  and 

I  constant  interchange  ^ideas,  men  and  thought 

j  become  cosmopolitan,  f&randeur  and  simplicity, 

{  the  majestic  scale  on  wmch  his  compositions  are 

f  I  conceived,  the  clear  definiteness  of  his  ideas  and 

I  the  directness  of  the  means  employed  in  carrying 

I  them  out,  pathetic  feeling  expressed  with  a  grave 

I  seriousness  equally  removed  from  the  sensuous 

I  and  the  abstract, — these  are  the  distinguishing 

I  qualities  of  Handel's  muricj 

r»--fflandel  was  a  man  oflronour  and  integrity, 

I   anTof  an  uncompromising  independence  of  chJi^ 

J   racter.    *  In  an  age  when  artists  used  to  live  in 

^    a  sort  of  domesticity  to  the  rich  and  powerful, 

I   he  refused  to  be  the  dependent  of  any  one,  and 

<   preserved  his  dignity  with  a  jealous  care.'    This, 

no   doubt,   irritated  those  great  people  whose 

'  vanity  was  gratified  when  men  of  genius  lived 

by  their  patrona^^  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

\  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  temper  was  natu- 

'  rallv  irascible  and  even  violent,  and  his  tits  of 

passion,  wnile  they  lasted,  quite  ungovernable. 

Even  when  he  was  conducting  concerts  for  the 

Prince  of' Wales,   if  the   ladies  of  the   Court 

talked  instead  of  listening,   'his  rage  was  un- 

controUable,  and  sometimes  carried  him  to  the 

length  of  swearing   and    calling   names 

whereupon  the  gentle  Princess  would  say  to  the 
offenders,  **  Hush,  hush  1  Handel  is  angry."  *  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  prince  and  princess  that 
they  respected  the  real  worth  of  the  master  too 
much  to  be  seriously  offended  by  his  manners. 

Handel  never  married,  nor  md  he  ever  show 
any  inclination  for  the  cares  and  joys  of  domestic 
life.  He  was  a  good  son  and  a  good  brother; 
but  he  lived  wholly  for  his  art,  his  only  other 
taste  being  for  pictures,  of  which  he  was  a 
connoisseur.  He  seldom  left  his  house,  except 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  to  some  picture-^l< 
His  tastes  were  simple,  though  he  ate  enoi 
mously;  having  a  large,  if  not  an  unhesltl 
appetite  to  satisfy.  His  charitableness, 
liberality  were  unbounded;  he  was  one  o] 
founders  of  the  Society  for  the  benefit 
tressed  musicians,  and  one  of  ^e  chi* 
factors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

He  was  74  years  old  when  he  died  ;    but, 
"vhen  we  contemplate  the  amount  of  work  he 
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accomplished,  his  life  seems  short  in  ocnnparison. 
Nor  did  he  live  in  seclusion,  where  he  could 
command  all  his  time.  Gifted  with  abnormal 
bodily  strength,  and  with  an  industry  truly  cha- 
racteristic of  that  nation  '  which*  (as  says  Chry- 
■ander)  'lias  laboured  more  than  any  other  to 
turn  into  a  blessing  the  curse  of  Adson,  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread,'  he  ex- 
celled in  every  branch  of  his  art;  but,  beside 
this,  he  was  a  teacher,  a  chapel-master,  an  opera- 
director,  and  an  impresario.  He  was,  with  the 
exception  of  J.  S.  Bach,  the  greatest  oxganist 
and  harpsichordist  of  his  age.  He  never  devoted 
much  time  to  the  violin;  but,  when  it  suited 
him  to  play,  his  tone  was  such  that  avowed  pro- 
fessors of  the  instrument  might  have  taken  him 
as  a  model.  He  had  but  littie  voice,  yet  he  was 
an  excellent  singer  of  such  songs  as  required  an 
expressive  delivery  rather  than  florid  execution. 
With  his  singers  he  was  sometimes  tyrannical, 
and  amusing  stories  are  told  of  his  passages  of 
arms  with  recalcitrant  prime  donne ;  but  he  knew 
how  to  conciliate  them,  and  how  to  preserve  their 
respect ;  he  would  take  any  trouble,  and  go  any 
distance,  to  teach  them  their  songs  ;  and  all  the 
principal  artists  resident  in  London,  whom  he 
employed,  remained  permanently  with  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  composed  was  as 
wonderful  as  his  industry;  he  may  be  said  to 
have  improvised  many  of  his  works  on  paper. 
'Rinaldo'  was  written  in  14  days;  the  'Mes-j 
siah'  in  24 1  From  his  earliest  yean  he  wa« 
remarkable  for  this  great  readiness  in  extern^ 
porising ;  he  was  always  teeming  with  ideas,  to 
which  his  perfect  command  of  all  the  resources 
of  counterpoint  enabled  him  to  give  instanta- 
neous and  fluent  expression.  It  was  his  custom 
to  play  organ  concertos  between  the  acts  or  the 
pieces  of  his  oratorios;  but  these  written  com- 
positions  were  only  of  service  to  him  when  he 
felt  that  he  was  not  in  the  vein;  otherwise,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  inspirations  of  his  genius. 
This,  indeed,  was  almost  alwajrs  the  case  after  he 
became  blind,  when  all  that  was  given  to  the  or- 
chestra was  a  sort  of  ritomelf  between  the  recur- 
rences of  which  Handel  improvised  away  as  long 
as  it  pleased  him,  the  band  waiting  until  a  pause  or 
a  triU  gave  them  the  signal  for  recommencement. 
His  instrumental  compositions  have,  in  many  re- 
spects, such  as  their  lucid  simplicity  and  a  cer- 
tain unexpectedness  in  the  modulations  and  the 
entries  01  the  various  subjects,  the  character  of 
improvisations.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
ise^.drks  as  a  storehouse  for  his  ideas,  on 
ilclFhe  often  drew  for  his  more  important 
itions. 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  Uiat  the 
with  which  he  worked  ai^es  any  want  of 
in  the  workmanship,  nor  that  he  was  content 
always  to  leave  his  ideas  in  the  form  in  which 
first  occurred  to  him.  The  shortness  of 
time  occupied  in  the  ccnnpletion  of  his  great 
masterpieces  is  to  be  explained,  not  merely  by  * 
the  ever*readiness  of  his  inspiration,  but  also 
by  the  laboriousness  and  wonderful  power  of 
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concentration  which  enabled  him  actually  to 
get  through  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  is 
accomplished  by  ordinary  men.  Those  original 
sketches  of  his  works  that  are  extant,  while 
bearing  in  their  penmanship  the  traces  of  im- 
petuous speed,  yet  abound  in  erasures,  correc- 
tions and  afterthoughts,  showing  that  he  brought 
sound  judgment  and  stem  criticism  to  bear  on 
his  own  creations. 

In  gratitude  for  the  pension  allowed  him  by 
the  king  after  Handel's  death,  Smith,  his  amanu- 
ensis, to  whom  Handel  had  left  his  MSS.,  pre- 
sented them  all  to  George  III.  They  remain 
still  in  the  Musical  Library  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  are  as  follows: — Operas,  32  vols.; 
Oratorios,  ai  vols.;  Odes  and  Serenatas,  7  vols.; 
Sacred  Music,  la  vols.;  Cantatas  and  Sketches, 
1 1  vols. ;  and  Instrumental  Music,  5  vols.  Be- 
side these,  there  is  a  collection  of  copies  by  Smith 
(the  el4er),  forming  a  continuation  to  the  original 
M^.,  in  1 7  vols.  •  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
copies,  partly  in  the  hand  of  Smith  (the  elder) 
.  and  partly  in  another  hand,  chiefly  of  the  Ora- 
torios, in  124  vols,  large  folio,  in  the  same  Library. 

Another,  smaller  collection  of  original  MSS. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, consisting  of  7  vols,  of  the  greatest  into* 
rest,  containing  rough  draughts,  notes,  and 
sketches  for  various  works,  and  one  of  the 
Chandofl  Anthems,  entire,  '0  Praise  the  Lord 
with  one  consent.* 

Very  few  compositions  in  Handel's  writing  are 
in  private  collections. 

The  original  MS.  score  of  the  work  alluded 
to  above  as  achieved  in  24  days,  the  'Messiah,' 
— the  greatest,  and  also  the  most  universally 
known  of  all  Handel's  oratorios,— has  been  fac- 
similed in  photo-lithogiaphy,  and  so  placed  with- 
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in  the  reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  become 
fsuniliar  with  Handel's  mode  of  working.  Here 
it  can  be  seen  how  much  the  work  differed  in  its 
first  form  from  what  it  finally  became, — the  work 
as  we  know  it.  Some  alterations  are  of  compara- 
tively slight  importance,  such  as  the  substitution 
of  one  kind  of  choral  voice  for  another  in  the 
'lead'  of  a  fugue-subject, — the  alteration  of  the 
form  of  a  violin-figure,  and  so  on.  But  in  other 
cases  there  are  actually  two,  and  sometimes  even 
three,  different  settings  of  the  same  words,  show- 
ing that  Handel  himself  failed  occasionally  in  at 
once  grasping  the  true  realisation  of  his  own 
conceptions.  Among  many  instances  of  change 
of  purpose  which  might  be  given,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  two.  In  the  'Nativity  music' 
there  are  two  settings  of  the  words '  And  lo !  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,*  the  first  of 
which  is  that  now  used,  and  the  second  an 
Andante  in  F  major,  which  bears  tiie  traces  of 
a  good  deal  of  labour,  but  which  was  finally  re- 
jected by  the  composer. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  air  '  How  beau- 
tiful are  the  feet,'  and  the  subsequent  chorus 
'  Their  sound  is  gone  out.'    At  first  the  air  was 
written  as  it  now  stands,  but  afterwards  its  theme 
was  taken  as  a  duet  in  F  minor  for  Alto  voices 
(appendix),  to  which  is  added  a  chorus  on  the 
words,  'Break  forth  into  joy,*  after  which  the 
duet  is  resumed.    As  to  'Ilieir  sound  is  gone\ 
out,'  these  words  were  originally  set  as  a  second  a 
strophe  to  '  How  beautiful  are  the  feet '  (in  its  I 
first  form  as  an  air^;  they  were  then  set  as  a  y 
tenor  solo   (appendix),  which  opens  with  the  | 
same  theme  as  that  of  the  chorus  which  after-  t 
wards  took  its  place,  and  which  was  ultimately  I 
embodied  in  the  work.    We  give  a  fao-simile  of/ 
Handel's  signature  at  the  end  of  this  MS.^ 


0  -t'H^-  L  Mmif^'ti- 


His  orchestration  sounds,  of  course,  scanty  to 
modem  ears.  The  balance  of  the  orchestra  was 
very  different,  in  his  time,  from  what  it  is  now ; 
some  wind-instruments,  such  as  the  clarionet,  not 
being  yet  in  use,  while  others  were  then  employed 
in  greater  numbers ;  and  some  stringed  instru- 
ments were  included  that  are  now  obsolete.  The 
wind-instruments  were  certainly  more  prui 
in  the  band  than  they  now  are ;  he  used  th< 
bois  freely,  seeming  to  have  a  particular  affc 
for  them,  and  sometimes  employed. them  in  l&j 
numbers,  as  a  'wind-band,'  in  'The  Firew< 
Music,*  etc.  He  made,  in  fact,  abundant  ^ 
of  all  the  materials  at  his  command,  and,  in  hi^ 
own  day,  was  regarded  as  noisy  and  even  sensa- 
tional. He  was  said  to  sigh  for  a  cannon 
(worthy,  this,  of  Berlioz  in  later  times) ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  caricature  of  him,  by  Goupy, 
representing  him  at  the  organ,  with  a  boar's  head 


and  enormous  tusks  (alluding  to  his  passionate 
temper) ;  the  room  is  strewn  with  horns,  trum- 
pets, and  kettle-drums;  further  off  are  visible 
a  donkey  braying,  and  a  battery  of  artillery, 
which  is  fired  by  the  bladng  music  of  the 
organist ! '  Mozart  reinstrumented  Ihuch  of  the 
'Messiah,'  to  suit  the  more  modem  orchestra; 
and  he,  as  well  as  Mendelssohn  and  other  mu- 
sicians, have  written  similar  additional  accom- 
lents  to  several  of  the  other  Oratorios  and 
Cantatas.   [See  Additional  AccoMPAimiENTS.] 

flgare  which  Immediately  pr«oed«s  Uie  dftte  to  the  old 
leal    or   dicmlcal    ilga   for  Satom.   denoting   Eatnrdar. 
In  tiie  frequent  habit  of  Introducing  these  signa  into  hii 
dates.  ,\ 

>  CandQus  irere  used  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  one  occasion,  with  no 
bad  effect,  and  abo  ■»  the  Festiral  at  Boston,  U.  8.  On  one  ocoMion. 
Handel  Is  aald  to  hare  exdaimed.  during  the  performance  of  one  of  his 
choruses, '  Oh  that  I  had  a  cannon  I '  Sheridan,  tn  an  early  burletta. 
'  Jupiter.'  makes  one  of  his  characten  say.  when  a  pistol  has  been  flred 
by  way  of  elleet,  *  Thto  hint  I  took  from  Handel '  (Townsend). 
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It  18  as  a  vocal  and,  above  all,  as  a  choral 
writer,  that  Handel  is  supreme.  No  one  ever 
developed  the  resources  of  the  chorus  as  he  did ; 
and  his  compositions  of  this  class  remain  to  this 
day  unapproachable.  No  one,  before  or  since, 
has  so  well  understood  how  to  extract  from  a 
body  of  voices  such  grand  results  by  such  art- 
fully-simple means  as  those  he  used.  As  an 
example  of  the  union  of  broad  effect  with  science, 
the  chorus '  Envy !  eldest-bom  of  hell ! '  in  '  Saul* 
may  be  mentioned.  On  the  unskilled  hearer  this 
produces  the  impression  of  a  free  composition  in 
the  rondo-form,  with  a  strongly-contrasted  second 
strain,  and  a  very  remarkable  and  telling  accom- 
paniment. Each  phrase  seems  suggested  by  the 
words  that  are  sung;  while,  in  fact,  the  voices 
move,  in  strict  canonic  imitation,  on  a  ground- 
bass  which,  itself  one  bar  in  len^h,  recurs,  at 
the  outset,  sixteen  times  without  intermission. 
As  specimens  of  descriptive  choral  writing,  the 
grand  chains  of  choruses  in  *  Israel*  and  in  '  Solo- 
mon* are  unmatched. 

Handel*s  songs,  though  conventional  in  form, 
are  so  varied  in  idea,  so  melodious,  and  so  vocally- 
expressive,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  Mattheson's 
statement,  that  in  his  early  years,  though  un- 
rivalled as  a  contrapuntist,  he  was  deficient  in 
melody.  The  vein  must  always  have  been  present 
in  him ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  influence 
of  Keiser  and,  subsequently,  of  Stefiani,  gave  a 
powerful  and  a  happy  impetus  to  his  genius  in 
this  direction.  It  is  nearly  certain,  too,  that  his 
experience  of  Italian  music*  and  singers,  and  his 
long  career  as  an  operatic  composer,  had  the 
effect  of  influencing  his  subsequent  treatment  of 
sacred  subjects,  leading  him  to  give  to  the  words 
their  natural  dramatic  expression,  and  to  over- 
step the  bounds  of  stiff  conventional  formality. 

We  have  remarked  that  he  often  drew  themes 
for  his  choruses  from  his  instrumental  pieces; 
beside  this,  he  used  portions  of  his  earlier  vocal 
compositions  in  writing  his  later  works.  Thus, 
four  choruses  in  the  'Messiah*  were  taken  from 
the  '  Chamber  Duets' ;  so  was  the  second  part 
of  the  chorus  *  Wretched  lovers ! '  in  *  Acis  * ; 
the  '  Magnificat,*  ^  furnished  subjects  for  several 
choruses  in  '  Israel.'  It  is,  however,  an  imdeniable 
fact  that,  beside  repeating  himself,  he  drew 
lai^y  and  unhesitatingly  on  the  resources  of 

>  It  tuu  been  doubted  whether  thU ' Magnificat'  wai  reftlly  the  oij- 
glnftl  work  of  Handel,  on  the  groand  of  m  US.  copy  (rerr  incorrect)  In 
the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Bodety.  having  the  words  *  del  B' 
B\g'.  Srba'  at  the  head  of  the  first  page.  This  MS.,  however.  Is  by 
an  English  hand ;  '  del '  does  not  Imply  neoessarlly  the  autb'^-shlp  of 
Erba,as  *  dal '  woald  hare  done :  and  the  MB.  Is  on  English  (Whatman) 
paper,  and  later  In  date  than  the  MS.  of  the  same  work,  in  Handel's 
antograph.  which  Is  In  Buckingham  raUusa.  The  latter  is  not.  as  M. 
SolKBlcher  thought,  on  the  thick  paper  used  by  Handel  in  Italy,  but  on 
English  paper  and  in  the  liand  he  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  '  MesMah.'  It  h  almost  loooneelvable  that  he.  having  an 
amanuensis,  should,  at  that  time,  copy  entire  the  unknown  work  of  an 
almost  unknown  composer,  though  we  may  admit  that  he  would  have 
condescended  to  borrow  th>m  lU  The  work  to  among  a  number  of 
sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  Handel's  own.  Ideas  noted  and  com- 
positions projected  by  bim,  some  of  which  have,  otiiers  have  not,  been 
carried  out  to  completion. 

There  are  but  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Krba,Dtonlsioand  Giorgio, 
mentioned  by  the  biographers  of  musicians,  jhe  former,  a  Milan- 
ese, flourished  about  lOM);  but  few  of  his  eompotltlons  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  chrontcled.  The  latter,  a  vfa>llnist  of  Milan, 
according  to  some  writers,  or  of  Borne,  according  to  otliers.  was  the 
author  of  some  pieces  for  hl«  own  instrument.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
either  of  these  artists  deeerred,  as  an  ccderiaMle.  the  tHla  of '  A*.' 
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his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  And  yet 
his  own  powers  of  invention  were  such  as  most 
preclude  the  supposition  that  he  was  driven 
by  lack  of  ideas  to  steal  those  of  other  people. 
In  those  days  there  were  many  forms  of  borrowing 
which  were  not  regarded  as  thefts.  When  we 
find,  for  instance,  that  the  chorus  just  mentioned, 
'Wretched  lovers,'  has  for  its  first  theme  the 
subject  of  a  fugue  of  Bach*s,  that  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  Chamber  Duets  was  taken 
from  a  similar  duet  by  Steffani,  that  the  subject 
of  the  clavier-fugue  in  Bb  (afterwards  used  fo 
the  third  movement  of  the  second  Hautboia- 
conoerto)  was  borrowed  note  for  note  from  a 
canon  by  Turini,  that,  among  the  subjects  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  many  of  his  choruaes, 
themes  are  to  be  found,  taken  from  the  worka  of 
Leo,  Carissimi,  Pergolesi,  Graun,  Muffat,  Cal- 
dara,  and  'others, — it  can  only  be  urged  that  in 
an  age  of  conventionality,  when  musical  training 
consisted  solely  of  exercise  in  the  contrapuntu 
treatment  of  given  themes,  originality  of  idea 
did  not  hold  the  place  it  holds  now.  Such 
themes  became  common  property ;  some  of  them 
might  even  have  been  given  to  Handel  by 
Zachau,  in  the  days  when  his  weekly  exeroiae 
consistcMl  of  a  sacred  motet,  and  he  would  have 
regarded  them  as  a  preacher  would  regard  » 
text, — merely  as  a  peg  on  which  he  or  any  other 
man  might  hang  a  homily.  But  Handd  did 
not  stop  here.  He  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
his  own  work  as  the  embodiment,  as  wdl  as  the 
culmination,  of  all  existing  music,  and  therefxe 
to  have  employed  without  scruple  all  such 
existing  material  as  he  thought  worthy  to  serve 
his  purpose.  'It  is  certain'  (to  quote  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  of  our  own  day)  *  Uiat  many  of 
the  musical  forms  of  expression  which  the  un» 
technical  man  hears  and  admires  in  a  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  works  of  Handel,  the 
technical  man  may  see  in  the  written  scores  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  that  innumerable  subjects^ 
harmonic  progression^,  points  of  imitation,  se- 
quences,  etc.,  which  the  unlearned  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  (and  with  reason)  in  Hand^ 
are  no  more  the  invention  of  that  master  than 
they  are  of  Auber  or  Kossini.*  In  some  rasns, 
passages  of  considerable  length,  and  even  entire 
movements,  were  appropriated  more  or  lesa  n&> 
altered  by  Handel.  Two  oompoeitions  we  m^ 
quote  especially,  as  having  been  largely  laid 
under  contribution  for  some  of  his  best-kwnm 
works.  One  is  the  Te  Deum  by  Francesco  Antonio 
Uria  or  Urio.  No  less  than  nine  movements  in 
the  'Dettingen  Te  Deum  *  and  six  in  the  oratorio 
'Saul*  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  on  1" 
and  contain  long  passages,  taken  from  thu  i 
The  other  is  a  very  curious  piece  by  " ' 
Stradella,  unpublished,  and  therefore  in 
to  musicians  in  general.  It  is  a  serenade,  in 
the  dramatic  form,  for  three  voices  and  a  doable 
orchestra  (of  strings).  This  has  been  lai^gel^ 
used  by  Handel  for  more  than  one  of  his  works. 
but  chiefly  for  'Israel  in  Egypt,*  in  whkk 
instances  occur  of  laiige  portions  (in  one  f 

S  See  Dr.  Crolohli  Leotoree.  p.  m. 
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M  nradi  as  37  hvn)  hemg  transferred 
bodily  to  his  score  \  *  lanel  in  'jSgji^V  contains 
another  still  more  flagrant  appropriation,  the 
transfer  of  an  Organ  Gtuizona  by  Jobann  Caspar 
Keri  to  the  Ghoms  'Egypt  was  glad/  the  only 
change  being  that  of  Uie  key,  firom  D  minor 
to  £  minor.  The  Ganzona  is  printed  by  Sir 
J<^  Hawkins  (chap.  134),  so  that  any  reader 
may  judge  for  himself.  I    ^-^ 

That  such  wholesale  pilfering  as  this  snouldi 
have  been  possible  or  even  conceivable,  ia  a  fact] 
which  points  to  a  Tery  different  standard  ot 
artistic  morality  from  that  of  the  present  day. 
Mig^t,  in  fact,  was  riffht.  After  acknowledging 
this,  it  is,  at  first,  hard  to  see  why  so  great  an  om^ 
cry  should  have  been  made  against  Buononoini 
for  his  theft.  The  difference  seems  to  be  that 
the  latter  thought  it  sufficient  to  copy  another 
msa*8  work,  without  even  attempting  to  set  it  in 
any  framework  of  his  ovm.  In  Handel's  case,  the 
greater  part  of  the  music  he  '  adopted  *  was,  no 
doubt,  saTed  from  oblivion  by  the  fact  of  its 
ioclosion  in  his  works.  The  only  possible  justifi- 
cation of  the  proceeding  is  afforded  by  success. 
^  Among  the  minor  instances  of  appropriation 
by  Handel  of  other  men's  themes,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  popular  air  known  as  'The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,*  which  figures  (with 
variations)  in  Handel's  'Suites  de  Pieces,*  was 
the  composition  of  Wagenseil,  or  of  some  still 
older  and  less  known  composer.  There  was 
republished  at  Paris  a  yersion  of  it,  adapted  to 
wofds  by  Clement  Marot,  which  was  said  to  be 
its  original  form  ;  but  no  copy  of  the  air,  in  any 
form,  IS  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  set  of 
'  Suites  de  Piboes '  in  which  it  appears ;  there  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  nothing  to  show  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  Handel. 

In  any  case,  musical  plagiarism  is  hard  to  define. 
The  gamut  is  limited ;  similarity  of  thought  isj 
frequent,  and  coincidence  of  expression  must  be 
sometimes  inevitable  between  composers  of  the 
same  period.  Justification  can  only  be  afforded 
by  SQooess.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
passage  in  which  Heine  speaks  of  the  philo- 
aopher  ScheUlnff,  who  complained  that  Hegel 
had  stolen  his  ideas  :  '  He  was  like  a  shoemaker 
accusing  another  shoemaker  of  having  taken  his 

leather  and  made  hoots  with  it Nothing  is 

more  absurd  than  the  assumed  right  of  property 
in  ideas.  Hegel  certainly  used  many  of  Schel- 
ling's  ideas  in  his  philosophy,  but  Schelling  him- 
self never  could  have  done  anything  with  them/ 

One  man  there  was, — J.  S.  Bach, — whose  fer-1 
tihty  was  so  inexhaustible  that  he  invented  his 
own  fagaX  subjects,  and  did  not  draw  on  the 
ooimnon  stock.  In  this  he  was, — with  all  his 
severe  science  and  seeming  formality, — the  true 
precursor  of  Beethoven  and  the  modem  romantic 
school  of  instrumental  music ;  while  Handel,  in 
spite  of  his  breadth  and  flow  of  melody,  and  the 
pieturesqueness  of  his  grand  yet  simple  conoep- 
tioQs,  was  the  glorified  apotheosis  of  the  purely 
contrapuntal,  vocal  musia  .     : 

*  8w  two  papers  t»j  Xr.  K.  FroQt  In  tb*  MooUdy  Moskil  B«QOtd  for 
Sot.  and  Dm.  1871. 
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No  biographer  of  Bach  or  of  Handel  can  re- 
frain from  drawing  a  parallel  between  these  two 
gigantic,  contemporary  masters,  who  never  met, 
but  who,  in  their  respectiye  spheres,  united  in 
their  own  persons  all  the  influences  and  tenden- 
cies of  modem  thought,  which  brought  about  the 
revolution  fix>m  the  art  of  Paleetrina  to  the  art 
of  Beethoven. 

Handel*s  influence  over  the  men  who  were  his 
contemporaries  was  great ;  yet  he  founded  no 
schooL  All  his  works  were  perfcMrmed  as  soon  as 
they  were  written ;  and,  thanks  to  the  constant 
oppOTtunity  thus  afforded  to  him  of  comparing 
his  conceptions  with  their  realisation,  his  growth 
of  mind  was  such  that  he  surpassed  himself  more 
rapidly  than  he  influenced  others.  That  which 
is  imitable  in  his  work  is  simply  the  result  of 
certain  forms  of  expression  that  he  used  because 
he  found  them  ready  to  his  hand ;  that  which  is 
his  own  is  inimitable.  His  oratorios  are,  in  their 
own  style,  as  unapproached  now  as  ever;  he 
seems  to  have  exhausted  what  art  can  do  in  this 
direction ;  but  he  has  not  swayed  the  minds  of 
modem  composers  as  Bach  has  done. 

Bach  lived  and  wrote  in  retirement ;  a  small 
proportion  only  of  his  works  was  published  in 
his  lifetime,  nor  did  he  take  into  account  their 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  or  feel  the  public 
pulse,  as  Handel  did.  It  is  strange  that  he  in 
his  seclusion  should  have  preserv^  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  music  of  other  men,  whereas  Han- 
del^s  shell  of  artistic  egotism  seemed  hardened 
by  the  rough  contact  of  the  world  and  society ; 
music  for  him  existed  only  in  his  own  works. 
Bach  was  very  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  his  fiunous  contemporary ;  and,  on  two  occa- 
sions, when  the  latter  visited  Halle,  made  efforts 
to  meet  him,  but  without  success.  When  Handel 
went  thither  the  third  time,  Bach  was  dead. 

BacVs  influence  began  to  be  felt  some  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  when  the  treasures  he  had 
left  behind  him  were  first  brought  to  light.  He 
was  a  thinker  who  traced  ideas  to  their  source, 
an  idealist  who  worshipped  abstract  truth  for  its 
own  sake.  His  works  are  close  chains  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  prompted  by  profound  feeling,  and 
infinitely  suggestive ;  frt>m  the  various  starting- 
points  which  they  offer,  we  go  on  arguing  to  this 
day;  but  they  appeal  chiefly  to  ^e  reflective 
mind.  They  are  no  less  complete  as  wholes  than 
the  works  of  Handel,  but  they  are  far  more  complex ; 
and  to  perceive  their  unity  requires  a  broad  soope 

of  judgment,  not  possessed  by  every  hearer. 

'      Ha'mlel's  works  appeal  to  all  alike.     He  was   / 
a  man  of  action ;   what  he  felt  and  what  he  /%^ 
saw  he  painted,  but  did  not  analyse.    The  dif-  /     \^ 
ference  is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  between  a 
gre&t  philosopher  and  a  great  epic  poet, — be-- 
tween  Plato  and  Homer.   Who  shall  say  whether' 
is  greater?    For  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
one  we  must  seek  deeper  and  look  farther,  but, 
the  power  of  the  other  is  more  consciously  felti 
and  more  universally  recognised. 

*The  figure  of  Handel,*  says  Bumey,  who 
knew  him  well,  'was  lai^^e,  and  he  was  somewhat 
unwieldy  in  his  actions ;  but  his  coimtenance  was 
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full  of  fire  and  dignity.  His  general  look  waa 
somewhat  heavy  and  sour,  but  when  he  did 
smile  it  was  the  sun  bursting  out  of  a  black 
doud.  There  was  a  sudden  flash  of  intelligence, 
wit,  and  good  humour,  beaming  in  his  countenance 
which  I  hardly  ever  saw  in  any  other.'  *HiB 
smile  was  like  heaven.'  To  this  Hawkins  adds 
that  'his  gait  was  ever  sauntering,  with  some- 
what of  a  rocking  motion.' 

Of  portraits  of  Handel  there  is  a  multitude. 
Several  were  executed  in  marble  by  Boubilliac ; 
one,  a  bust,  presented  to  Greorge  III,  with  the 
original  MSS.  and  Handel's  harpsichord,'  by 
Smith;  another,  also  a  bust  (1738),  bought  by 
Bartleman  at  the  sale  of  the  properties  at  Vaux- 
hall,  and  bought  at  his  sale  again  by  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, who  presented  it  to  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
another,  a  bust,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Morrison;  fourthly,  the  Vauxhall  statue  (1738), 
now  the  property  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
BoubiUiac's  first  work,  in  which  the  association 
of  the  commonplace  dress  of  the  'figure  with  the 
lyre  and  naked  Cupid  is  very  ludicrous;  and 
lastly,  the  statue  in  the  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which,  in  spite  of  the  French 
affectation  of  the  pose,  is  one  of  the  best  portraits 
of  the  master,  the  head  having  been  taken  from 
a  mould  of  his  face  taken  after  death  by  Bou- 
billiac, and  said  to  have  been  afterwards  touched 
upon  by  him,  the  eyes  opened,  etc.  A  repro- 
duction of  this  occurs  in  *The  Mirror'  for  July 
T9, 1834,  from  which  it  is  here  engraved. 


Of  pictures,  the  one  by  Dennerj  a  very  unsatis- 
factory portrait,  was  given  by  Lady  Bivers  to 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society;  another,  hardly 
more  trustworthy,  by  G.  A.  Wolffgang,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Snoxell.  Two  by  Hudson  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  BoyaJ  Society  of  Musicians, 
while  another,  said  to  be  the  original,  was  de- 
scribed by  Forstemann  (1844)  as  belonging  to 
the  granddaughters  of  Handel's  niece,  Johanna 
Friderica  Florchen,  at  Halle.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  latter  exists.  There  is,  however,  an  un- 
doubted original  by  Hudson,  signed,  1756,  at 
Gopsall,  and  a  dupUcate  of  it,  slightly  different, 
in  Buckingham  Palace.    Another,  a  capital  little 

1  Tbia  dlspotet  eabctnallf  of  the  claim  of  the  hBrpilchord.  now  In 
the  Sooth  Kensington  Maseum,  to  be  conildered  m  Handel'i  harptl- 
ehord,  onieiB  be  bed  nuMre  than  one. 
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head,  by  Grafoni,  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  to  which  it  was  presented  by 
the  Bev.  E.  Ward.  A  portrait  by  Thomhill  is  also 
in  that  Museum,  and  another  by  the  same  (i  730), 
representing  Handel  at  the  organ,  said  to  have 
been  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Ellerton.  Lastly, 
a  little  picture,  signed  *  F.  Kyte,  1742,'  which  be- 
longed formerly  to  Mr.  Eieith  Milnes,  who  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Bolfe,  mim  whose  heirs  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  was  tiie  original  of 
Houbraken's  engraving,  and  probably  also  of 
that  by  Schmidt,  which  is  very  rare.  It  is 
reproduced  by  Hawkins,  who  pronounces  it  to 
be  '  the  only  good  one,  but  that  the  features  are 
too  prominent.' 

The  Vauxhall  statue  was  copied  by  Bartolozzi 
for  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  of  HandeVs  works,  for 
which  Heath  engraved  an  apotheosis  for  which  the 
portrait  was  taken  from  another  picture  (said  to  be) 
by  Hudson  in  Dr.  Amold^s  possession.  The  bust 
was  copied  by  Chambars  for  Mainwaring's  '  Life 
of  Handel ; '  and  the  monument,  by  Delattre,  for 
Bumey*s  'Commemoration.'  Denner's  picture 
was  engraved  by  E.  Harding  for  the  'Anecdotes 
of  G.  F.  Handel  and  J.  C.  Smith.'  Hudson's 
portrait  at  Gopsall  was  copied  in  mezzotint,  and 
very  badly,  for  Dr.  Arnold's  edition,  and  again  en- 
graved by  Thompson,  and  others;  the  picture 
belonging  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians  was 
copied  in  mezzotint  by  J.  Faber  in  1 748,  and  again 
in  1 749,  the  first  being  now  very  rare.  This  was 
copied  by  Miller  (of  Dublin)  and  Hardy,  and  in 
line  by  W.  Bromley,  Sichling,  and  a  host  of  minor 
artists.  An  engraved  portrait  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hi^tel  is  also  scarce.  The  picture 
by  G.  A.  Wolffgang  was  etigraved  by  J.  G. 
Wolffgang  at  B^lin,  the  name  being  spelled 
(in  the  first  state)  HENDEL,    A  good  profile, 


not  improbably  fi^m  Mr.  Morrison's  bust,  was 
attached  to  the  word-books  of  the  Commemoration 
of  1784,  of  which  the  aooompanying  cut  is  a 
faithful  copy,  slightly  reduced.  A  curious  bat, 
probably,   untrustworthy  litlwgraph   was   pub> 
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lished  at  'Vienna  by  Kiinike,  representing  Handel 
without  a  wig.  There  is  an  unfinished  plate, 
sappoeed  to  be  unique,  which  represents  him 
holding  a  scroll  of  musio,  and  has  a  likeness  to 
tiie  portnut  by  Denner;  and  another,  almost 
onique,  'EtchM  by  D.  G.  Read  from  a  Picture 
by  Hogarth  in  his  possession/  which  is  con« 
temptible  as  a  portrait  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

Bende  these,  a  picture  said  to  be  by  Hogarth 
and  to  represent  Handel,  has  been  copied  in 
mezzotint  by  C.  Turner,  which  has  no  claim 
to  consideration  on  either  of  those  grounds. 

The  best  are  the  two  prints  by  Faber  and 
Honbraken. 

The  fdHowing  is  a  list  of  his  works  *■  :^ 

Sltelten  Ontorloc;  'UTrlonfo  d«l 

l^tnpo  «  del  dlslncaimo  *  0707-8). 

•Bd  *  Jm  Betarreskmr* '  a7U8). 
1  Qenuui '  FMdon '  a717-18). 
I9Ki«lUi  Ontoriot;  'EaUier'* 

a799>. '  Deborah '  ♦  0733). '  Atbft. 

Us'*  a7!B).'8Mr«a7S8),-i». 

n«l '  *  a?30). '  XettUh '  *  0741). 

'Staaaaa'*   0741^   'Joseph'* 

aTtti.  •  Heroolet '  *  0744). '  Bel- 

■huzar '  *  0744\ '  OeoMkmal '  * 

irm\    'JodM    MacMbwu** 

OTiaX  'Alezuder  B*Uu  '*  (1747). 

'  Jeshita'  *  0747>,  *  Solomoo '  ♦ 

mmx  •  SoMona  •  ♦  a74«).  •  Theo- 

doc«*  a74B}.*J«phtha'«  OTQIX 

'  Trtaaipb  of  Time  and  Truth ' 

<TOD. 
I  Te  DeofBc:  '  Utreehf  ♦  0718). 

a  'ChandM'*  071»^).  Qoeen 

CaroUoe'a*    (?17S7),   'Dettlog- 

«B'*a74S). 
•  Piataa:  'Dtztt  DomlmM'*  et 

•eiorla*  (ITWX   '  Laodale  *  *  et 

'Oknia*    OTOT).    'laodata'  et 

QlDfla'  07Q7-9),  'VUl  Domiaos' 

OTVT-t).      Utrceht      'Jabilate' 

(Xnt).  Anaoffenwnt  of  Utreeht 

•JaWlate»(?17a7). 
«  AalbciBs;  IS  'Chaados  '(*  10) 

(ITB-VX  4 'Coronation'  *  OTST). 

1  'Weddlns'  (performed   ITM). 

1  'rnneral'*  0737).  1  'Dettin- 

«»*  074S),  1  'Voondllog  Bot- 

Pttal'OTW). 
Arraaaomeota  of  4  of  the  'Ohan- 

dos*  Anthems  for  the  Chapel 

Bona  (71757). 
looia  Bectts.  la  a  Wedding  An- 

th«m  (paftSedo)  for  the  Marrlaffn 

of  the  PttoceM  Anne,  taken  from 

AthaHa,  and  from  the  Mrenth 
Chaadoe  Anthem  07M). 
1  Motet :  '  saeta.  veotl '  *  O707-4). 
IliieeOaikeotu  aaered ;  a '  Gloria '  * 
OTOT-^X  •  Kjrtf e  •  (1707-OX '  Magni- 
Seat'fJnOT-*);  8 Hymns, 'The 
InYttattoo.'  'Desiring  to  love.' 
■ad  on '  Tbe  Becanrectlon'  0749X 
8  German  Operas :' Almira '  07D4). 
'Hero'  (perforaaed  17WJ),  'Flo- 
ttado  uaA  Daphne '  07W). 
»  ttaUaa  Operaa:  'Boderlgo'* 
qy*).  *  Agr^ptna  '*a7OT).'  snia' 
OTOT-g).'  BlMOdo'rmD.'FaatoT 
rido'  OTiai.  'Teeeo*  0713). 
'Amadlgl*  COrlana*  at  Bam- 
tarx)  (?17U).  'Badamleto'* 
C  Zenobla  *  at  Hamburg)  (?  1720). 
*]lazio  SoBTola'  *  OTSD. ' Florl. 
dante'«  (71731X  'Ottene'* 
Q-rnK'T^rio'*  07»X  'Olubo 
Osara'*  C17S8X  "Tamertano'* 
QTIIX  'B4MleHiMla'*  07»X 
'Sdplooe'*  0728X  'AJesaan- 
dia'*    (or    'Bozaaa')    OTasx 
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ai727X 
p.'*  (1727X  'Hroe'*  (17«), 
'Tolomao**  07S8X  'Lotarlo'* 
C Judith*  at  Hamburg)  072»X 
'Partenopa'*  O790X  'Poro  '* 
CCIeoflda'  at  Hambnig)  0731). 
*Xzlo'*  (717S1X  •  8a«irme'» 
0783X  'Orlando**  (1738). 'Ari- 
anna'*  073SX  'Arlodante'* 
07S4X  'Aldaa'*  07SAX  Ata- 
lanta '  *  0736X  '  Olustlno '  * 
0736X '  Armlnlo '  *  0738x '  Bere- 
nice'3|e  07S7X  *Faramondo'# 
0737X  '  Serse  *  *  0738X  Airs  tn 
'Jupiter  hi  Argoe'  (pastiodo) 
0739X  'Imeneo'*  a78B-40X 
*Deldamia**n740X 

Fragmenti  of  *FlaTlo  Ollbrfo,*  an 
opera  which  Handel  abandoned 
after  the  beginning.  'Lucio 
Yero*  was  a  mera  pastledo(1747) 
eontahUng  not  one  note  of  new 
mo«lc. 

Fragmenti  of  *Tltoi*<?17S1);  Ba- 
dti.  to  'BenUrandde,'  'Arbaee,' 
and  'Oalo  Fabrlzio'  (pastted, 
I7S8<4);  SpteoaaandanOrerture 
to  'Orectea'  (pastlcdo.  1734); 
Overture  to  *  Alatsandro  Serero  * 
(pasttoeio,  1788):  and  fragmenta 
of  an  Opera  without  name  or 
date. 

1  Knglteh  Opera.  <Aloert8t'074B) 
eallod  'Alddes'  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
partly  uied  hi  *The  (Hiotoe  of 
Herculea.* 

S Italian  BerBoatae;  *Ad,  Galatea, 
e  Follfemo*  *  O70ex  18  Airs  and 
(Thoruaee  for  *Famaaao  in  Fetta  * 
(performed  1784X 

a  Bngllsh  Berenatae;  *Ads  and 
Galatea'*  0721),  'Seoaale'* 
0748). 

1  EngUih  Interlude,  *Tba  COiolea 
of  Hercnlee '  *  O7S0X 

1  Italian  Intermetzo.'  Terpeldiora' 
(performed,  1734). 

4  Odea;  (^ueen  Anne's  'Birthday 
Ode**  0712).  'Alexander's 
Feast'*  0738X  'Dryden's Ode,* 
m  'St.  CeeOlat  Day'*  07a»X 
'L'AUegro;  U  PensaroM,  ed  il 
Moderato'*  O740X 

5  Chamber  Trios;  'Seta  oon  laad 
amore.' '  QmX  tor  die  all*  alba 
ride '0706). 

M Chamber  Duets;  18called*Ban- 
over  Duets '  0711) ;  2, '  Quel  flor.* 
'No,  dl  vol'  0741);  8.'Beato  In 
Ter,*  'No,  dl  vol.*  'Fronda  leg- 
giera*  0748):  1.  '()ual  saria' 
0746) :  ^ '  Gib  nel  Tartarel,"  CVo 
autor '  OX  'Oaro  autor '  <9X '  Ah. 
nella  sorte,'  'Spero  tndamo* 
(n.  d.X 

1  ItaUaa  Doat,  *L*amora  hmo. 


1  Whare  tha  data  of  oompoiltlon  is  not  eren  approximately  known, 
that  of  pablScation  has  been  given.  An  asterisk  Is  added  to  the 
■MMt  of  th«  works  the  autographs  of  which  are  preserved  in  Buck- 
hgham  Fiataoe.  Some  of  the  volumes  bi  that  odlection  oontahi 
kmOmmm.  Ihaeta,  Sketches,  Fragments.  Sonatas,  Ac,  Impoasibla  to 
dm%aa<awitii  an  asterisk  hi  tbe  above  short  list.  The  writer  desires 
te  expnw  Ma  obligation  to  M.  Bcbfldoher  for  the  first  draft  of  thto 


eanta,'  nnpoblbhed    and    lost 
(performed  March  28. 1738). 

M  Cantatas;  1,  'Paasloo.'  German 
0704);  12,  called  'Hanover' 
0711);  79  written  in  Italy,  un- 
published 0700-12):  2,  'Cecilia, 
volgi,' '  8d  del  delo '  0736). 

7  French  8oi«s  a707-ex 

19  English  Songs  (v.dj.  found  se- 
parate or  in  various  Soog^books 
0718-1788). 

1  KngUsh  Air,  unpublished,  'For 
ever  let  his  sacrsd  raptures' 
(n.d.X 

16  Italian  Airs  and  Canxonets,  mi- 
published  (n.  d.X 

IKStBUHEKTAL. 

6  Sonatas  (Trios  •.  lost.  OOM). 

12  Sonatas  (BolosX*  Op.  1  (pub- 
lished 1732). 

6Bonatas(TriosX  Op.  2  (published 
1T9S). 

6  Concertos  (HoboyX  Op.  8  (pub- 
lished 17M). 

1st  Set,  6  Organ  Concertos*  (7 
partaX    Op.  4  (published  17S4X 

7  Sonatas  (TriosX  Op.  6  (published 
1736). 

19  Grand  Concertos.*   Op.  6  0736. 

PublLihed  178BX 
Sod  Sat.  60rgan  Concertos*  (2 


with  7  Instrumental  parts)  (pub* 
lished  1741X  The  Instrumental 
parts  to  these  (published  17flOX 

Srd  Set  6  Oigan  (Tonoertos*  (7 
Instrumental  partaX  Op.  7  0740- 
Bl.    Published  1781X 

8  Organ  Concertos  (7  Instrumental 
parU)  (published  1797)  (Arnold). 

(Toooertante  in  9  parts  0736), 
Water  Mustek '  in  7  parts  0716). 

Tunes  in  the  'Alchyxoist'  0732X 
'Forest  Music'  (1741-2X  'Fire- 
works Mutlo'  *  0749X  Hornpipe 
O740X  SonaU  for  2  Ylollna  0736). 
Sonata  In  6  parte 0736);  Sonata 
fbr  VloUn,  Sonata  for  Bobt^, 
Ykilln.  and  Ylola,  ftnd  an  Over- 
ture (n.d.X 
MUSIC  FOB  HABF8ICH0BD. 

4  Pieces.  In  Holland  (7 1710X 

UtSet.  Suites  dePltees  (published 
1790X 

4  Mhiueta  and  a  Maiah  (published 
ITJOX 

2nd  Bet.  Suites  de  FItees  (published 
178SX 

6  Pieces  (published  17geX  4  Pieces 
(published  18C9  by  the  German 
Handel  SodetyX  She  Fugues  for 
Organ  or  Harpsichord*  O720 
Fubliahed  17S6X         T J  M  1 


HANDEL,  COMMEMORA.TION  OF.  Early 
in  1 783  three  musical  amateurs,  Viscount  Fitz- 
wiUiun,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah 
Bates,  conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Handel  (1684-5)  by 
performing  some  of  his  works  on  a  scale  then 
unprecedented  in  England.  The  scheme  being 
supported  by  the  leacUng  musical  professors  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music 
(who  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  per- 
formances)! and  warmly  entered  into  by  the 
King,  it  was  determined  to  cany  it  into  effect 
by  giving  two  performances  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (where  Handel  was  buried),  and  one  at 
the  Pantheon.  The  first  performance  was  gfiven 
in  the  Abbey  on  Wednesday  morning,  May  26, 
1784 ;  it  consisted  of  *  The  Dettingen  Te  Deum,' 
one  of  the  Coronation  Anthems,  one  of  the 
Chandos  Anthems,  part  of  the  Funeral  Anthem, 
and  a  few  other  fragments.  The  second  was  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  27,  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  comprised  various  songs  and  choruses,  sacred 
and  secular,  four  concertos  and  an  overture. 
The  third  was  at  the  Abbey  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. May  39,  when  '  Messiah*  was  given.  These 
performances  were  so  attractive  as  to  lead  to  a 
repetition  of  the  first  day*s  music,  with  some 
little  variations,'  at  the  Abbey,  on  Thursday 
morning,  June  3,  and  of  '  Messiah,*  at  the  same 
place,  on  Saturday  morning,  June  5.  '  The  or- 
ohestra  (erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
surmounted  by  an  organ  built  for  the  occasion 
by  Green)  contained  -525  performers,  viz.  59 
sopranos,  48  altos,  83  tenors,  and  84  basses; 
48  first  and  47  second  violins,  a6  violas,  ai 
violoncellos,  15  double  basses,  6  flutes,  a6  oboes, 
a6  bassoons,  1  double  bassoon,  13  trumpets, 
13  horns,  6  trombones,  4  drums,  and  the  con- 
ductor (at  the  organ),  Joah  Bates.  The  prin- 
cipal vocalists,  who  are  included  in  the  above 
enumeration,  were  Madame  Mara,  Miss  Har- 
wood.  Miss  Cantelo,  Miss  Abrams,  Miss  The- 
odosia  Abrams,  and  Signor  Bartolini ;  Bev.  Mr. 
Clerk,   Dyne,  and  Knyvett»   iJtos;    Harrison, 
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658     HANDEL  COMMEMORATION. 

Norris,  and  Corfe,  tenon ;  Bellamy,  Champnen, 
Reinhold,  Matthews,  and  Tasca,  baBses.  The 
orchestra  at  the  Pantheon  consisted  of  aoo 
performers  selected  from  those  at  the  Abbey, 
and  also  included  Signor  Paochierotti  among  the 
principal  sopranos.  The  total  receipts  were 
£12,736  128.  iod»,  and  the  total  expenses  £5,450 
68,  4d,,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £7,286  68,  id., 
whidi,  after  retaining  £286  6«.  6d,  to  meet 
subsequent  demands,  was  divided  between  the 
Society  of  Musicians  (^£6,000),  and  the  West- 
minster Hospital  (£1,000).  A  mural  tablet 
recording  the  event  was  placed  in  the  Abbey 
above  ^tndel*s  monument.  In  1785  Dr.  Bumey 
published  a  quarto  volume  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Ckimmemoration,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
life  of  Handel,  and  plates,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents his  monument.  In  this  the  inscription  is 
altered  to  support  the  assertion  in  the  Life 
(made  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  Dr.  Warren, 
who  is  asserted  to  h&ve  attended  Handel  in  his 
last  illness),  that  Handel  died  on  Grood  Friday, 
April  13,  and  not  on  Saturday,  April  14, 1759. 
Assuming  Bumey  to  have  believed  the  unsup- 
ported statement  of  Dr.  Warren,  made  25  years 
after  the  event,  in  preference  to  the  unanimous 
contemporary  testimony  to  the  contrary,  still 
he  could  not  but  have  been  conscious  that  in 
putting  forth  that  engraving  of  the  monument 
he  was  circulating  a  misrepresentation.  The 
matter  is  important,  as  Bumey*s  date  has  been 
generally  accepted,  but  it  is  too  lengthy  to  be 
further  entered  upon  here^  The  evidence  proving 
Saturday,  April  14,  to  be  the  true  date  may  be 
seen  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Word 
Book  of  the  Handel  Festival,  1862,  and  Notes 
and  Queries,  3rd  Series,  iii.  421. 

The  Ommemoration  of  1784  was  followed  by 
similar  meetings  at  the  Abbey,  with  more  per- 
formers, in  1785,  86,  87,  and  91.  In  the  latter 
year  the  performers  are  said  to  have  numbered 
1068,  but  that  number  was  probably  made  up 
by  inserting  the  names  of  persons  who  performed 
alternately  with  others,  so  that  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  any  one  performanoe  did  not  much 
exceed  those  on  the  former  occasions.  [W.H.H.] 
HANDEL  FESTIVAL.  In  1856  Mr.  R.  K. 
BowLBT  [see  that  name]  conceived  the  idea  of 
commemorating  the  genius  of  Handel  on  the 
centenary  (in  1859)  of  his  death  by  performing 
some  of  his  works  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  On  Sept.  i,  1856,  he  communicated 
his  idea  to  the  Committee  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  by  whom  it  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. No  building  in  London  being  large 
enough  to  contain  the  necessary  orchestra,  the 
Attention  of  the  Society  was  directed  towards  the 
Central  Transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (of  which 
they  had  already  had  experience  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  music  at  the  opening  of  the 
Palace,  May  10,  1854)  as  the  most  likely  place 
to  answer  the  desired  end.  The  Directors  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  entered  warmly  into 
'tiie  project,  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  a 
preliminaiy  festival  in  1857.  A  large  orchestra 
Jwas  accordingly  erected,  with  a  grand  organ. 
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built  by  Gray  and  Davison  expressly  for  the 
occasion.  With  the  chorus  of  the  Society  as  a 
nucleus,  a  choir  of  upwards  of  1 200  picked  singos 
was  formed  in  London,  which  was  supplemental 
by  others  from  the  principal  towns  in  tne  United 
Elingdom  until  the  whole  numbered  2000.  The 
band,  similarly  constituted,  numb^^  396.  The 
meedng,  under  the  title  of  'The  Great  Handel 
Festival,'  was  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  15th,  17th,  and  19th  June,  1857,  with 
a  public  reheanal  on  the  preceding  Saturday. 
The  sole  direction  of  the  musical  arrangements 
was  committed  to  the  Society,  the  Company 
taking  chaige  of  the  other  arrangements.  The 
oratorios  of  'Messiah,*  'Judas  Maccabeus,'  and 
'  Israel  in  Egypt^*  were  performed,  the  principal 
singers  indudmg  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolby, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Herr  Formes,  and  the  con- 
ductor being  Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael)  Costa^  as 
conductor  of  the  Society. 

This  festival  having  established  the  fkct  that 
the  Central  Transept  of  the  Palace  might  be 
made  a  fitting  locality  for  the  Commemoration  in 
1859,  it  took  place  under  the  same  management, 
on  the  20th,  22nd,  and  24th  June,  'Meedah' 
and  '  Israel  in  Egypt'  again  occupying  the  &ni 
and  third  days,  the  second  being  devoted  to '  The 
Dettingen  Te  Deum'  and  a  selection  from  various 
works.  The  band  was  augmented  to  460,  and 
the  chorus  to  upwards  of  2,700  performers ;  Mr. 
Costa  was  conductor,  and  the  principal  singers 
included  Clara  Novello,  Sims  Reeves,  and  Signor 
Belletti.  The  orchestra  was  improved  by  indosiDg 
it  with  wooden  screens,  and  covering  it  in  with  an 
enormous  awning  of  oiled  and  hardened  canvas. 
The  three  performances  and  the  public  reheanal 
were  remarkably  successful,  and  attracted  81,319 
visitors. 

This  success  led  to  the  determination  that 
similar  festivab  should  be  held  periodically 
under  the  name  of  the  Triennial  Handel  FestivaL 
Six  have  been  held,  viz.  in  1862,  1865,  1868, 
1871,  1874,  and  1877.  The  first  and  third  days 
have  invariably  been  occupied  by  *  Messiah'  and 
'  Israel,'  the  intermediate  days  being  devoted  to 
varied  selections,  including  'The  Dettingen  Te 
Deum'  in  1 87 1 ;  the  Coronation  Anthems, '  Zadok 
the  Priest'  (1865),  and  'The  king  shall  rejoice' 
(1877) ;  and  the  Mrst,  Fourth,  and  Second  Organ 
Concertos  respectively  in  1871,  1874,  '^^  1877. 
The  singers  who  appeared  at  these  festivals 
were  the  most  eminent  then  before  the  public 
The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  been  solely 
responsible  for  the  performances,  which  have 
been  all  conducted  by  Sir  M.  Costa  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Society.  The  band  was  augmented 
in  1865  to  495  performers,  and  the  chorus  in 
1874  to  nearly  3,200.  The  sonority  of  the 
orchestra  was  increased  by  the  erection  in  i86a 
of  a  boarded  roof  covering  in  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  the  performers,  and  extending  24 
feet  beyond  the  front.  [W.H.H.] 

HANDEL^ESELLSCHAFT.  A  society  for 
the  publication  of  a  critical  and  uniform  editaon 
of  the  whole  of  HandeFs  works  in  full  score, 
with  pianoforte  arrangement  and  German  trana- 
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lation  of  the  text.  The  Proipeotiis  is  dated  15^ 
Aug.  1856,  and  has  35  names  appended  to  it, 
including  those  of  Chrysander,  Dehn,  Franz,  Grer- 
Tinas,  Hauptmai^  Hiller,  Jahn,  Liszt,  Meyer- 
beer, Moscheles,  Neukomm,  Rietz.  A  second 
Promectus  announcing  the  first  year's  issue  is 
datea  Leipmg,  i  June  1859,  '^^  signed  by  the 
Direeiorium,  viz.  Rietz,  Hauptmann,  Chrysander, 
Grervinus,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  For  the  editing — 
which  is  of  the  most  thorough  character,  and 
based  in  every  possible  case  on  the  autograph 
MSS.  —  Dr.  Chrysander  is  understood  to  be 
responsible ;  and  the  execution  is  all  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  well-known  effidence  and 
taste  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  by  whom 
the  volumes  are  issued.  The  annual  subscription 
is  10  thalers,  or  30$. 

The  following  works  have  been  published,  and 
it  is  intended  to  complete  the  whole  by  1885,  the 
second  centenary  of  Handers  birth.  (Tbose 
marked  with  a  *  are  published  for  the  first 
time.) 

1.  U6B.  1.  SoMiuiah.  1  Barpdehord  worki,  8  Snltet  de  PUeetete. 

8.  Adi. 
2. 1808^  4  Hercole*.      DL  Athsllah.     flL  Alkgro,  Tvoatnto,  ud 
Modeimto. 
7.  Semele.   8.  Theodora.  9.  *Fi«lon(8t.John). 
10.  Sanuon.   11.  FuiMiml  Antbeou   12.  Alexander's  Teatt. 

15.  Saul.   14.  OoroDatkm  Anthemi^   10.  ^Passion  (Brookes). 

16.  IsrML   17.  Joshua.   18.  Choice  of  Hercules. 
19.  BeUhaszar.  80.  Time  and  TiuUi.    2L  Oboe  OoDoertoa, 

Coooertaate,  ete. 
28.  Judas.   23.  Ode  for  & Oeenia's Day.  M.  *nTrk>mf6del 

TetDpo.   2B.  DettlAgen  Te  Deum. 
B.  Solomon.   27.  Aldna.   98.  12  Orfan  Ooocertoe. 
9».  Deborah.   90.  ISOrandCoDoertos.   SL  Utrecht TeDeom 

and  Jubilate. 
32.  Obamber  Duet^    SB.  Alexander  Balua.    81  Chandos 

Anthems. 
BEL  Chandos  Anthems.  38.  S  Weddloff  Anthems.  Dettlngen 

do.,  etc. 
97.  Chandos  Te  Deum,  and  2  short  do.   88.  *Latin  Psalms 

and  Motets.   6A.  *Almlra.   M.  *Bodrlco.   Appendix  to 

Tbne  and  Truth,  and  to  Deborah. 
07.  AgTipplna.    88.  ^Rlnalda    80.  Teseo.    82.  4:Amadlgl. 

8i.  4c]lutio  Seerola. 
81.  *8U1a.  63.  *Badarolsto.  87.  *nario.  88.  QlulloCcsare. 
8B.  «Floridante.    7a  *BodeUnda.   a.  ^Pastor  rido.   8B. 

♦Tamerlanou 
71.  *8eiploQe.  12.  ♦ftlwsssndro.  78.  ^Admetoi  U,  4rBle- 

cardoc 
301  *BceiirrttloM.    9L  *FanM«o  la  tota.    78L  *BIim. 

T8. 


8.1f>80. 
4.  IWl. 
fi.  188S2. 

6.  1883. 

7.  1884. 


9.  IMSL 
Uk.  1887. 


UwlflTZ. 
IdwUTS. 


n.  1871 
V^ISV. 


Many  things,  even  in  the  well-known  works, 
have  been  here  published,  and  indeed  revealed, 
for  the  first  time — such  as  the  trombone  parts  in 
Israel  in  Egypt  and  Saul,  the  organ  part  in  Saul, 
the  reeooring,  in  D,  for  Samson,  of  the  Bead 
March  in  Saul,  the  final  chorus  in  Belshazzar, 
«tc.  etc  [G.] 

HANDEL  SOCIETY,  THE.  A  society 
formed  in  1843  'for  the  production  of  a  superior 
and  standard  edition  of  the  works  of  Handel.*  It 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Macfarren,  senior,  who 
however  died  on  the  a  4th  April,  immediately 
after  the  first  meeting  convened  by  him.  The 
Prospectus  was  signed  by  George  A.  Macfarren 
as  Secretary,  on  &half  of  the  Council,  and  was 
issued  firom  his  residence  73  Bemers  Street,  June 
16, 1843.  The  Council  for  the  first  year  consisted 
of  R.  Addison.  Treasurer ;  W.  Stemdale  Bennett ; 
1^  H.  B.  Bishop ;  Dr.  Crotch ;  J.  W.  Davison ; 
E.  J.  Hopkins ;  G.  A.  Mac&rren,  Secretary ;  I.  Mos- 
cheles ;  T.  M.  Mudie ;  E.  F.  Bimbault ;  Sir  George 
Smart,  and  Henry  Smart.  The  annual  subscription 
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was  a  guinea,  and  the  Socie^  commenced  operas 
tions  with  icoo  members.  The  publications — in 
larffe  folio,  full  score,  each  with  P.  F.  arrangement 
ana'editor*s  preface — were  issued  by  Cramer, 
Addison,  and  Beale,  as  follows : — 

I8A-4.  4  Coronation  Anthems,  edited  by  Dr.  Crotdi :  and  L'AIletTO,  Q 
Pensteroflo.  ed  II  Moderato.  bj  I.  Moiwheles. 

1844-6^  Ksther.  by  Charles  Lucas;  and  Ode  for  8.  OedUa's  Day.  by 
T.  U .  Mndle. 

1846-8.  Israel  bi  Egypt,  by  Mendelssohn. 

1845-7.  Aels  and  Galatea,  by  W.  Stemdale  Bennett;  and  Dettlnseu  T« 
Deum,  by  Sir  6.  Smart. 

1847-8.  Belshaxsar.  Part  l.  by  O.  A.  Uacfttfren. 

18«»^.        Dot.       Part2.by  Da 

186a    Messiah,  by  Dr.  Bimbault. 

18(0.    18  Chamber  Duett  and  2  Trios,  by  Henry  Smart. 

18B2.    Samson,  by  Dr.  Ittmbanlt. 

1863.    Judas  MaocabsBus.  by  0.  A.  MaoCarren. 

1854.     Saul,  by  Dr.  Bimbault 

186S.    Jephthah.  by  O.  A.  Madkrren. 

The  Society  was  dissolved  in  Jan.  1848,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  subscribers ;  but  the  publication  of  the 
works  was  continued  by  Cramer  &  Co.  till  1858, 
when  the  last  volume  (for  1855)  was  issued.  [G.] 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  THE, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  the  laigest,  and,  with 
one  'exception,  the  oldest  living  musical  or- 
ganisation in  the  United  States.  It  dates  from 
March  30,  18 15,  when  sixteen  gentlemen  met  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  dated  six  days  before, 
signed  by  Gottlieb  Graupner,  Thomas  Smith 
Webb,  and  As|k  Peabody,  to  consider  *  the  expe- 
diency of  forming  a  society  for  cultivating  and 
Improving  a  correct  taste  in  the  performance  of 
sacred  music,  and  also  to  introduce  into  more 
general  practice  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  other  eminent  composers.*  At  a  second  meet- 
ing a  fortnight  later,  a  set  of  rules  was  adopted, 
and  Matthew  S.  Parker  was  elected  Secretary. 
The  first  board  of  government  was  completed  at 
the  third  meeting,  April  ao,  1815,  by  the  election 
of  Thomas  Smith  Webb  as  president,  Amasa 
Winchester  vice-president,  and  Nathaniel  Tucker 
treasurer,  and  nine  others  as  trustees. 

The  state  of  music  in  Boston  was  at  this  time 
very  low.  The  '  Massachusetts  Musical  Society,' 
formed  in  1807,  was  extinct.  The  Philo- 
harmonic  Society — for  orchestral  music  only — 
was  still  in  existence;  but  of  professional 
musicians  there  were  probably  not  a  score  in  the 
town.  The  society's  first  musical  utterances  were 
from  the  '  Lock  Hospital '  and  other  collections  of 
hymn  tunes  then  in  general  use  in  New  England. 
By  degrees,  and  as  Its  numbers  grew,  music  of 
a  higher  order  was  rehearsed.  Early  in  Sep- 
teml^r,  181 5,  the  project  of  a  'public  exhibition* 
assumed  importance.  And  on  the  night  of  the 
following  Christmas,  at  the  Stone  Chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  a  thousand  auditors,  the  society  gave 
to  the  public  the  first  taste  of  its  quality.  The 
chorus  numbered  about,  a  hundred,  of  which 
perhaps  ten  were  ladies;  an  orchestra  of  less 
than  a  dozen  and  an  organ  furnished  the  accom- 
paniments ;  the  programme  was  long  and  varied, 
and  included  selections  frx>m  'The  Creation'  and 
'  The  Messiah,'  and  other  works  bv  HandeL  An 
enthusiastic  journalist  declared  that  there  was 

I  Thf  SttrnghioH  JTnefeai  Bodety,  formed  Nor.  7. 1788.  Stontditon  is 
an  Inland  town  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  The  Society's 
arttatlc  importance  has  been  much  less  than  that  of  the  suUJeot 
of  this  artlete. 
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'  nothing  to  compare  with  it,*  and  that  the  society 
was  '  now  the  wonder  of  the  nation.*  The  concert 
was  repeated  on  the  i8th  January  following. 

The  State  legislature  having  granted,  Feb.  9, 
1 81 6,  a  special  charter,  wherein  the  purpose  of 
the  sode^  'to  extend  the  knowledge  and  im- 
prove the  style  of  church  mudck'  was  reoog- 
nised,  a  new  code  of  rules  was  framed,  and  other 
means  adopted  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  the 
organisation.  The  records  of  the  first  decade 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
musical  resources  of  Boston.  With  the  hope  of 
securing  better  organists  than  were  available  at 
home,  Uberal  offers  were  made  to  musicians  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  On  one  occasion 
there-  was  an  undisguised  fear  that  a  certain  con- 
cert must  be  postponed  '  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  an  oi^ganist.'  In  the  early  concerts  the 
solos  were  sung  by  members  of  the  choir.  The 
first  engagement  of  a  professional  vocalist  was 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  in  April,  18 18,  to 
whom  was  paid  the  extraordinary  sum  of  400 
dollars  for  two  concerts.  The  following  list  pre- 
sents the  names  of  eminent  artists  who  have  ap- 
peared at  the  society*s  concerts :  English — Mmes. 
Anna  Bishop,  Patey,  Parepa-Roea,  Catherine 
Hayes,  and  Edith  Wynne;  Messrs.  Bniham,  Cum- 
mings,  Hatton,  Indedon,  Patey,  Henry  Phillips, 
and  Santley ;  Continental — Mmes.  Alboni,  Cara- 
dori -Allan,  Grisi,  Nilsson,  Rudersdorf,  Sontag, 
and  Tietjens  (whose  last  appearance  in  America 
was  at  a  concert  by  the  society);  Messrs.  Formes, 
Stigelli,  Mario,  jetc. ;  American — Mmes.  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  Antoinette  Sterling,  etc. ;  Messrs. 
Charles  K.  Adams,  Thomas  Ball  (the  eminent 
sculptor),  Myron  W.  Whitney — and  mai^  others. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  concert,  Dec.  25, 
1818,  that  a  complete  oratorio  was  performed. 
This  was  '  The  Messiah.*  Liberal  selections  from 
the  work  had  however  been  given  at  the  pre- 
vious concerts.  The  following  list  of  works, 
with  the  year  of  first  performance,  contains  the 
most  important  choral  compodtions  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  63  seasons  which  have  passed 
(1 81 5- 1 878),  compridng  610  concerts.  Of  the 
compodtions  named  few  had  been  heard  in 
Boston,  or  even  in  America^  before  their  per- 
formance by  the  sodety. 


Handal's  U  eviah  (18UD.  Dettlnf- 
«n  T8  Denm  0819),  Samson  (184fi), 
Jadu  (1847),  Solomon  (UK).  ItruA 
(IffiO),  St.  CociUa  (1M3X  Jephthah 
(1867),  Joshua  (187B) :  Haydn'ft  Oreap 
tlon  0819).  Matt  in  Bb  OBm, 
Seaaoni  (1876):  Bach'i  Passion 
(1874),  Cbrbtmu  Oratorio,  Parts 
1  and 2  (1877):  Hosart's  HaM  in  0 
0829),  Boqulem  OSm):  Beethoren's 
Monnt  of  OIIym  (18S8).  Ninth 
Srmphonr  0853):  SpohKi  Last 
Jodgment  0842):  Mendelssohn's 
St.  Paul  0848).  Elijah  (1848). 
LobBeMUg  08BBX  Paalm  xliL  O808), 
do.  xev.  08K).  Hear  vaj  PraTsr 
0874).  Chrtstus  0874):  Rossini's 
Stabat  (1849),  Moses  in  Egypt  (IMfl) 


Bennett's  Wmnan  of  Samaria 
0871):  Costa's  Kit  0867).  Naaman 
0809) :  Verdi's  Bequlem  (1878) :  be- 
sides worlcs  hr  Mareello.  Nenltomni, 
Bomberg,  Htller,  Doniietti.  St. 
Sa6ns,  Buhler,  and  Mloolai;  bjr 
Dndler  Boolt,  Paine,  and  Parlter, 
among  American,  and  Horn  and 
M.  P.  King  amongst  Xngiish  oom- 
Vornn—H  worlcs  in  alL  Of  these 
the  Messiah  has  been  perfi»med 
08  ttmee.  the  Cnatioo  00,  Men- 
Icomm's  DaTid  07.  Moses  in  Egypt 
46^  Elijah  48.  Samson  88.  LobgeMng 
12.  St.  Paul  10.  the  Ninth  Symphony 
6.  Israel  in  Egypt  6,  Motart'a 
BeqolemS,  etc  eto. 


Excluded  from  this  enumeration  are  those 
occadons  when  selections  only  were  sung;  as 
wdl  as  numerous  concerts  at  which  the  sodety 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  choir,  or  which  were 
Tiot  given  under  its  own  direction;   the  most 
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important  of  these  have  been  ceremonies  of 
public  rejoicing  or  mourning,  dedicatory  exercises, 
musical  festivals  at  New  York,  and  the  Peace 
Jubilees  at  Boston  in  1869  and  72.  The  number 
of  concerts  given  during  a  season  haa  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  public  demand :  it  has  been 
as  low  as  one  and  as  high  as  twenty-three.  Very 
rarely  during  the  past  twenty-*five  yean  has  a 
concert  been  omitted  at  Easter-tide;  and  more 
rarely  still  has  Christmas  passed  without  a  per- 
formance of  '  The  Mesdah.'  The  support  of  the 
sodety  is  nearly  all  derived  frt>m  the  profits  of 
its  concerts.  New  members  pay  an  iniidation 
fee  of  five  dollars,  and  it  has  sometimes  been 
necessary  to  levy  a  special  assessment  to  pay  off 
outstanding  debts.  There  is  a  permanent  trust 
fund,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  formed  from 
the  earnings  of  the  festival  of  1865,  and  which, 
by  subsequent  earnings,  interest,  bequests  and 
donations,  now  (1878)  amounts  to  1 2,000  dollars ; 
the  income  is  available  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  government. 

Six  festivals,  meddled  on  those  of  Birming- 
ham, have  been  held.  The  first  occurred  in  1857. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  May 
1865,  by  a  week's  perfonnanoee.  Triennial  festi- 
vals have  dnce  been  regularly  hdd,  beginning 
in  1868.  On  each  of  these  occadons,  excepting 
the  last  (1877),  a  guarantee  fund  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  friends  of  the  sodety. 

In  pursuance  of  its  avowed  purpose  to  improve 
the  style,  of  church-music,  the  sodety,  m  its 
earlier  days,  published  several  volumes  of 
anthems  and  hymn-tunes,  established  lectures  on 
mudcal  topics,  and  formed  dnginff  classes.  The 
publications  quickly  became  standard,  and  large 
profits  were  realised  from  their  sale.  Oratorios 
were  also  published  under  its  suporidon.  By 
these  means,  and  by  the  generally  high  standard 
of  its  concerts,  the  society  has  largdy  contributed 
to  the  elevation  of  mudcal  taste  in  Boston*  and 
has  prompted  the  formation  of  similar  asso- 
ciations all  over  the  Union. 

The  number  of  members,  active  and  retired 
(the  latter  a  voluntary  condition,  after  twenty 
years*  service),  at  present  is  about  300.  The 
active  choral  force  is  600  strong,  ^e  fiemaie 
choristers  have  never  been  membra,  tedmicaUv, 
the  system  of  annuallv  inviting  the  aid  of  theur 
voices  having  obtained  ah  initio,  Mr.  Chas.  K 
Horn  was  the  first  r^larly  chosen  musical 
director  (1847),  the  preddent  having  until  then 
performed  the  duties  of  a  conductor,  in  aooordance 
with  a  providon  in  the  by-laws.  In  1850,  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  being  preddent,  assumed  the 
baton.  Since  then,  a  conductor  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  government  as  follows : 
J.  E.  Goodson.  1851;  G.  J.Webb,  1^52;  Cari 
Betgmann,  1852 ;  Carl  Zerrahn,  the  present 
(1878)  conductor,  Aug.  24, 1854.  ThefoUowing 
have  been  «)pohited  organists:  Samuel  Stock- 
well  ;  S.  P.  Taylor;  S.  A.  Cooper ;  J.  B.  Taylor; 
Miss  Sarah  Hewitt;  Charles  Zeuner;  A.  XT. 
Hayter ;  G.  F.  Hayter ;  F.  F.  Mueller;  J.  C.  D. 
Parker.  The  podtion  is  now  hdd  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  deotdd  September  15, 185^ 
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'  BeheAnalBareregiilariybeldoiiSuiida^^iiiglitt 
during  the  season  (October  to  April  inclusiye), 
luid  &e  majority  of  the  concerts  also  oocur  on 
Sundays.  The  annual  election  of  officers  is 
held  in  May.  The  following  gentlemen  now 
constitute  the  board  of  government : — G.  G.  Per- 
kins, president ;  6.  H.  Gnickering,  vice-president ; 
G.  W.  Palmer,  treasury;  A.  P.  Browne,  secre- 
taiy ;  J.  H.  Stiokney,  librarian,  and  eight  others, 
directors.  [F.H.J.] 

HAnDL,  Jacob,  also  Handl  and  Hahnel,  an 
old  German  master  of  the  first  class  (i  550-1 591), 
whose  name,  after  the  panning  fashion  of  those 
days,  was  latinised  into  Gallus,  under  which 
head  he  is  noticed  in  this  work.  Handel  has 
done  him  the  favour  to  transfer  a  very  character- 
istio  and  evidently  fitvourite  passage  which  winds 
up  both  portions  of  his  motet  'Ecce  quomodo 
moritur  justus/  to   the  same   position  in  his 

•  Funeral  Anthem'  (•  But  their  name ').         [G.] 

HANNTBALI.    See  Aunibau. 

HANOVER  SQUARE  ROOMS.  In  1773 
a  piece  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Hanover 
Square  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Hanover 
Street,  f(^merly  part  of  a  field  called  the  Mill 
Field,  alias  Kirkham   Glose,  and  described  as 

*  containing  in  breadth  from  north  to  souUi  in 
the  front  next  the  Square  as  well  as  in  the  rear 
40  fbet  of  assize,  more  or  less,  and  in  depth  fr(Hn 
weBt  to  east  on  the  north  side  as  well  as  on  the 
•ouih,  135  feet  more  or  less,'  was  occupied  by  a 
house,  gs^en,  and  office,  then  in  the  occupation 
of  Lord  Dillon.  The  fr>eehold  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth.  On  June  a8.  1774,  Lord 
Plymouth  sold  the  freehold  for  £5000^  to  Vis- 
count Wenman,  who  on  the  same  day  conveyed 
the  whole  to  Giovanni  Andrea  'Gallini,  John 
Ghristian  Bach,  and  Charles  Frederick  Abel. 
Qallini  owned  one-half,  and  the  others  each  one 
fourth.  They  erected  on  the  site  of  the  garden 
and  office,  and  joining  on  to  the  house,  rooms  for 
the  purposes  of  concerts,  assemblies,  etc.,  consist- 
ing of  a  principal  room,  95  ft.  by  35,  on  the  level 
of  the  first  floor ;  a  small  room  on  tiie  north  side, 
originally  used  as  a  tea-room ;  and  one  on  the 
ground  floor  beneath  the  principal  room.  The 
ceiling  of  the  principal  room  was  arched,  and 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Cipriani.  The 
orchestra  stood  at  the  east  end.  The  rooms 
were  opened  on  Feb.  i,  1775,  with  one  of  Bach 
and  Abel's  Subscription  Concerts,  established 
by  them  in  1763:  later  in  the  month  Sub- 
scription 'Festinoe'  were  announced;  on  May  4, 
'Mr.  Gallini's  Annual  Ball,'  and  on  Mav  a  a, 
the  fint  'Grand  Subscription  Masquerade.  On 
Nov.  I  a,  1776,  Gallini  purchased  the  shares  of 
Bach  and  Abel,  and  became  sole  proprietor. 
Bach  and  Abel's  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
there  until  178  a,  when  the  withdrawal  by  Lord 
Abingdon  of  the  pecuniary  aid  he  had  thereto- 
fore  given,  led  to  their  discontinuance.    There> 

>  Being  t  th«  rata  of  very  nearlr  17.  per  sqaan  foot  of  ground. 

I  GftUfnl  wu  a  Swill  of  lotltea  estraotlott.  who  had  U(«bt  th* 
children  of  Geonps  Ul  to  dancs.  and  ama  aad  a  fartuoe.  tMcame 
mana«er  of  the  Opera-honw  (JTTff),  wai  knifhtod  m  Sir  John  GalUol. 
lid  nanied  a  daughter  of  thaEtfl  of  Abiutfduo.  .  ^ 
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upon  some  professors  of  music  estabUshed  similar 
concerts  under  the  name  of  'The  Professional 
Concert^'  which  were  ffiven  in  the  room  from 
1783  to  1793.  In  1786  Salomon,  the  violinist, 
piqued  at  being  left  out  of  the  Professional 
Concert,  eetabliUied  concerts  here,  at  which  in 
1 791  and  179a,  and  again  in  1794  and  1795, 
Haydn  directed  the  performance  of  his  la 
*  grand*  symphonies.  At  the  8th  concert  in 
179  a,  *  Master  Hummel'  plaved  a  concerto  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  in  1796  John  Braham  was 
introduced  to  the  public  as  a  tenor  singer. 
Li  1804  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  was 
removed  to  these  rooms,  the  Directors  having 
taken  a  lease  from  Grallini  at  a  rental  of  £1000 
per  annum,  and  they  continued  to  be  held  here 
until  1848,  the  last  year  of  their  existence^ 
The  Directors  made  considerable  alterations; 
the  orchestra  was  removed  to  the  west  end, 
three  boxes  were  erected  across  the  east  end 
for  the  royal  fiunily  and  their  attendants,  and 
the  rooms  were  newly  fitted  up  in  a  splen- 
did manner.  On  the  death  of  Gallini  (Jan.  5, 
1805),  the  freehold  passed  to  his  two  nieces, 
who  leased  the  rooms  to  Wallace  and  Martin, 
and  Martin  and  Son  successively.  In  December 
183  a  alterations  were  made  in  the  great  room 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  windows  so  as  to 
render  it  available  for  morning  concerts;  and 
many  mirrors  were  introduced.  The  concerts 
of  the  Vocal  Society  were  given  in  these  rooms 
from  its  foundation  in  183  a  to  its  dissolution 
in  1837.  A  new  Vocal  Society  gave  concerts 
here  in  1838,  but  its  existence  was  of  very  brief 
duration.  In  1833  the  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  were  removed  here  from  the 
Concert  Room  of  the  King^s  Theatre,  and  con« 
tinned  here  until  their  departure  to  St.  James's 
Hall  in  1866.  Both  the  Misses  Gallini  dying 
in  1845,  the  freehold  was  sold  by  auction  to 
Robert  Cocks,  the  music  publisher,  under  whom 
the  younger  Martin  held  it  by  lease  until  De- 
cember 1 861.  Extensive  alterations  and  deco- 
rations were  then  made  in  the  rooms,  which 
were  re-opened  Jan.  8,  i86a,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie*s  Choir;  the  concerts  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  were  also  removed  there.  The 
annual  performance  of  Handel's  '  Messiah '  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians 
was  given  there  from  1785  to  1848,  after  which 
it  was  given  first  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  James's  Hall.  In  1874  the  premises  were 
let  on  lease  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  a  club  house.  The  last  concert  was  given 
in  the  rooms  on  Saturday,  Dec  19, 1874,  and  the 
building,  after  undergoing  an  entire  transform* 
ation,  was  opened  early  In  1876  as  *  The  Hanover 
Square  Club.'  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  great  room  was  remarkable  for 
its  excellent  acoustic  properties.  [W .  H.  H.] 

HANSLICK,  Eduabd,  musical  critic  and 
writer  on  aesthetics,  bom  at  Prague,Sept.  i  ^,  1 8a5y 
son  of  a  well-known  bibliographer,  studied  law 
and  philosophy  in  Prngue  and  in  Vienna,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor.  In  1856  he  was' 
appointed  tutor  of  aesthetics  and  musjcal  history 
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at  the  university;  in  6i  professor  extrMtrdinaiy, 
and  in  70  regular  professor.  His  love  of  music 
had  been  fostered  at  homeland  under Tomaschek 
he  became  an  excellent  pianist.  In  Vienna  he 
had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming  a  critic  of 
no  ordinary  merit,  and  his  keen  insight  and 
cogent  logic,  and  the  elegance  and  versatility  of 
his  style,  make  his  literary  productions  of  lasting 
value.  As  a  juror  for  the  musical  department 
of  the  Exhibitions  of  Paris  (1867),  Vienna  (1873), 
and  Paris  (1878),  he  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  musiod  instrument 
makers  of  Austria.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  having  some 
time  before  received  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
During  the  years  1859-63  he  gave  public  lectures 
on  the  history  of  music  in  Vienna,  and  occasion- 
ally in  Ptagud,  Cologne,  etc.  He  has  been  musi- 
cal critic  successively  to  the  '  Wiener  Zeitung,' 
1848-49,  the  'Presse,*  1855-64,  and  the  'Neue 
freie  Presse.'  HansUck  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing books :  — '  Vom  musikalisch  -  Schonen ' 
(Leipzig,  1854,  5th  ed.  1876,  also  translated  into 
French),  a  work  which  marks  an  epoch;  'Ge- 
schiohte  des  Concertwesens  in  Wien*  (Vienna, 
1869) ;  *  Aus  dem*  Ck)ncert8aal '  (Vienna,  1870); 
*  Die  modeme  Oper'  (Berlin,  1875,  2nd  ed.  1876, 
sequel  1877) ;  and  has  written  the  text  for  the  *Oa- 
lerie  deutacher  Tondichter*  (Munich,  1873),  and 
the  '  Galerie  franz.  und  itaL  Tondichter  *  (Berlin, 
1874).  In  music  Hanslick  is  a  Conservative. 
His  resistance  to  the  Liszt -Wagner  movement  is 
well  known.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  an  early 
supporter  of  Schumann  and  is  a  strong  adherent 
of  Brahms.  [C.F.P.] 

HARMONICA.  The  power  of  producing 
musical  sounds  firom  glass  basons  or  drinking 
glasses  by  the  application  of  the  moistened  finger, 
and  of  tuning  them  so  as  to  obtain  concords  from 
two  at  once,  was  known  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  centuiy,  since  it  is  alluded  to  in  Hars- 
dorfer's  '  Mathematische  und  philosophische  £r- 
quickungen,*  ii.  147  (Nuremberg,  1677).  Oluck, 
the  great  composer,  when  in  England^  played  *  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  April  23, 
1 746 — '  a  concerto  on  26  drinking  glasses  tuned 
with  spring  water,  accompanied  with  the  whole 
band,  being  a  new  instrument  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  upon  which  he  performs  whatever  may  be 
done  on  a  violin  or  ^  harpsichord.'  This  or  some 
other  circumstance  made  the  instrument  fashion* 
able,  for  15  years  later,  in  1761,  Groldsmith's 
fine  ladies  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  con- 
fined their  conversation  to  the  most  fashionable 
topics,  '  would  talk  of  nothing  but  high  life  and 
high  lived  company  .  .  .  pictures,  taste,  Shak* 
speare,  and  the  musical  glasses*  That  they  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  better  persons  than  Lady 
Blarney  and  the  Hon.  Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  is  evident  firom  the  testimony  of  Franklin. 
He  came  to  London  in  I757»  and  wri^ng  on 
July  13,  1762,  to  Padre  Beccaria  at  Turin«  he 


>  Two  ezhuntlTe  and 
of  inuaiol  hlntorr. 

■  tiw  'General 
MaoD.  Haroh  1^ 


aoearato  works  iDdbpenaaMe  to  the  itodent 
of  this  data,  and  Walpola's  lettw  to 
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tells  him  of  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Puckeridge  and 
of  Mr.  Delaval,  F.R.S.  who  fixed  their  flasses 
in  order  on  a  table,  tuned  them  by  puttmg  in 
more  or  less  water,  and  played  them  by  passing 
the  finger  round  the  brims.  Franklin^s  practical 
mind  saw  that  this  might  be  greatly  improved, 
and  he  accordingly  constructed  an  instrument  in 
which  the  bells  or  basons  of  glass  were  ranged 
or  strung  on  an  iron  spindle,  the  largest  and 
deepest-toned  ones  on  the  left,  and  gradually 
mounting  in  pitch  according  to  the  usual  musical 
scale.  The  lower  edge  of  ^e  basons  dipped  into 
a  trough  of  water.  The  spindle  was  made  to 
revolve  by  a  treadle.  It  carried  the  basons 
round  with  it,  and  on  applying  a  finger  to  their 
wet  edges  the  sound  was  produced.  The  follow- 
ing cut  is  reduced  from  the  engraving  in  Frank- 
lin's letter  (Sparka's  ed.  yl  245). 


The  essential  difference  between  this  instru- 
ment and  the  former  ones  was  (i)  that  the  pitch 
of  the  tone  was  produced  by  tiie  size  of  the 
glasses,  and  not  by  their  containing  more  or  leeis 
water ;  and  (2)  that  chords  could  be  produced 
of  as  many  notes  as  the  fingers  could  reach  at 
once.  Franklin  calls  it  the  '  Armonica,'  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  known  as  *  Har- 
monica.* The  first  great  player  on  the  new  in- 
strument was  Miss  Marianne  Davies,  who  had  a 
European  fame,  and  played  music  composed  for 
her  by  Hasse.  Another  celebrated  performer  was 
Marianna  Kirchgassncr,  a  blind  musiciuL  She 
visited  Vienna  in  1 791,  and  interested  Mozart  so 
much  that  he  wrote  an  Adagio  and  Rondo  in  C 
for  harmonica,  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and  cello,  which 
she  played  at  her  concert  on  June  19  (K5chel, 
No.  017).  Sketches  of  his  for  another  Quintet  in 
the  same  key  are  also  in  existence.  Kircbgaasner 
was  in  London  in  1794,  and  a  new  harmonica 
is  said  to  have  been  built  for  her  by  Froechel  • 
a  German  mechanician.  In  England  the  in- 
strument appears  to  have  been  Utile  if  at  all 
used  during  the  present  centuiy.  In  Saxony  and 
Thuringia  however  it  was  widely  popular ;  at 
Dresden,  Naumann  played  it,  and  wrote  6  sonatas 
for  it.  At  Darmstadt  a  harmonica  formed  :a 
part  of  the  Court  orchestra ;  the  Princess  LooisD, 
afterwards  Grand  Duchess,  was  a  proficient  upon 
li,  and  C.  F.  Pohl,  sen.,  the  Prinoess'a  : 
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WW  engaged  ezdnrively  for  the  inBtminent  as 
late  as  1818. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  or  modify 
the  harmonica  by  substituting  a  violin  bow  for 
the  hand,  or  by  reducing  the  peculiarly  pene- 
trating and  exciting  tone  which  is  said  to  be  so 
prejumoial  to  the  nerves  of  players — but  without 
success.  An  account  of  these  and  of  much  more 
than  can  be  included  in  this  short  statement  will 
be  found  in  0.  F.  Pohl's  '  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Glasharmonica*  (Vienna,  i86a).  One  Method 
only  exists  fur  this  instrument,  that  of  J.  0. 
MiUler,  Leipzig,  1788.  A  specimen  of  the  har- 
monica, built  by  Emanuel  Pohl  of  Kreibitz, 
Bohemia,  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  following  little  piece  for  the  Harmonica 
was  composed  by  Beethoven  for  the  'Leonora 
Prohaska'  of  his  friend  Duncker  in  18 14  or  15. 
The  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Gesellsohafb  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna,  and 
has  not  before  been  published. 
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^  The  name  Harmonica  is  now  used  for  a  toy- 
uistrument  of  plates  of  glass  hung  on  tyro  tapes 
and  struck  with  hammers.  [G.] 

HARMONICHORD.     A  k^  instrument 
Invented  in  1810  by  Eriedrich  kanfmann,  the 


celebrated  musical  instrument  maker  of  Dresden. 
In  its  form  it  resembled  a  small  square  piano ; 
but  the  sound  was  obtained  not  by  striking  the 
wires  with  hammers,  but  by  the  friction  against 
them  of  a  revolving  cylinder  (as  in  the  ordinary 
hurdy-gurdy),  covered  with  leather,  and  rosined. 
This  cylinder,  which  in  the  effect  it  produced 
somewhat  resembled  the  bow  of  a  violin,  was  set 
in  motion  by  a  pedal  woriced  by  the  foot  of  the 
player.  All  gradations  of  tone,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  swelling  or  dimfaishing  the  sound  upon 
a  sustained  note  were  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  finger.  For  this  instrument  Weber  com- 
posed in  the  year  181 1  a  very  interesting  adagio 
and  rendo,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  which 
is  published  by  Peters,  of  Leipzig.  Web^  wrote 
concerning  this  cconposition — '  It  was  an  infernal 
piece  of  work  to  write  for  an  instrument  whose 
tone  is  so  peculiar  and  strange  that  one  has  to 
call  to  one  s  aid  the  liveliest  imagination  to  bring 
it  suitably  forward  in  combination  with  other  in- 
struments. It  is  a  cousin  of  the  harmonica,  and 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  with  every  sustained  note 
its  octave  is  prominently  heard.*  On  the  printed 
title-page  it  h  said  to  be  '  for  Harmonichord  or 
Harmonium*  This,  however,  is  an  addition  of 
the  publisher ;  as  not  only  are  the  two  instru- 
ments totally  distinct,  but  tiie  physharmonica,  the 
predecessor  of  the  harmonium,  was  not  invented 
till  about  fifteen  years  later.  [K  P.] 

HABMONICON,  Thb,  a  monthly  musical 
periodical  edited  t^  W.  Ayrton,  commenced 
January  1823,  and  continued  until  September 
1833.  It  contained  ably  written  memoirs  of 
eminent  musicians,  some  of  the  earlier  being  ac- 
companied by  engraved  portraits,  essays,  reviews 
of  new  music,  correspondence,  criticisms  of  musi- 
cal performances  of  all  kinds,  foreign  musical 
news,  information  on  all  subjects  interesting  to 
musicians,  and  original  and  selected  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  It  was  of  quarto  size,  in 
22  vols.,  and  is  the  best  musical  periodical  ever 
published  in  England.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

HARMONICS,  tones  of  higher  pitch  which 
accompany  every  perfjBct  musical  sound  in  a 
regular  series.  As  they  ascend  they  diminish  in 
intensity,  and  approxmiate  in  pitch.  If  the 
piano  be  opened  and  a  note — say  Din  the  bass — 
be  struck  smartly  and  kept  down,  on  listening 
attentively  a  succession  of  faint  sounds  will  b^ 
heard,  apparently  rising  out  of  the  principal 
sound  and  floating  round  it.  These  are  the 
harmonics.  They  are  really  constituents  of  the 
main  musical  tone,  and  are  produced  by  the 
concurrent  vibration  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 
string.  Hence  Helmholtz  proposes  to  call  them 
'partial  tones'  {Partialtdne),  This  term  is  no 
doubt  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  above  the 
tenth  degree  most  of  these  notes  form  intervals 
dissonant  from  the  prime  note  and  also  from  each 
other,  and  thus  become  perceptibly  inharmonic. 
On  the  best  musical  instruments,  however,  these 
high  inharmonic  tones  are  not  reached,  the 
vibratory  impulse  being  exhausted  on  the  prime 
note  and  the  lower  harmonics,  which  are  consonant 
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both  with  the  prime  note  and  among  themaelTeB. 
At  the  same  time  the  smaller  the  aliquot  parts 
become  in  the  ascending  series,  the  less  easily 
are  they  set  in  a  state  of  separate  vibration. 
Consequently  these  high  dissonant  harmonics  are 
distinctly  audible  only  on  highly  resonant  metallic 
instruments,  such  as  the  cymbals,  bell,  and 
triangle,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  old  term 
harmonic  answers  as  well  as  the  term  'partiaL' 

A  few  instruments,  such  as  the  tuning-fork 
and  the  wide  stoi^>ed  oigan  pipe,  practically 
yield  no  harmonics.  The  human  voice,  the 
himnonium,  and  all  orchestral  instruments,  are 
rich  in  them — the  human  voice  probably  the 
richest  of  all;  but  nature  has  so  admirably 
compounded  them  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
analyse  them  scientifically.  Rameaudiktinguished 
harmonics  in  the  human  voice  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Harmonics  naturally  reinforce  the  fundamental 
sound,  in  which  case  their  extent  and  distribution 
laigely  influence  the  intensity  and  the  quality  of 
the  sound.  They  may,  however,  in  many  instances, 
be  produced  singly  by  mechanically  checking  the 
vibration  of  the  fimdamental  note.  In  this 
relation  they  constitute  an  important  practical 
department  in  most  orchestral  instruments. 

Law  of  Harmonia,  A  sonorous  body  not 
only  vibrates  as  a  whole  but  in  each  of  its 
several  fractions  or  aliquot  parts,  ^t-w»i>'k*  h 
4-,  and  so  on  at  the  same  time;  and  e.idi  of 
these  parts  gives  a  separate  note,  the  ^  yield- 
ing the  octave,  the  ^  the  fifth,  the  ^  the  double 
octave,  the  ^  tiie  th&d  above  the  double  octave, 
and  so  on.  The  following  scheme  or  diagram, 
taken  from  Momigny,  shows  the  harmonics  of 
the  open  string  G  on  the  violoncello  up  to  thir- 
teen places  :~- 


Here  the  bottom  6  is  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  whole  string.  The  two  Gs  next 
above  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  two 
halves.  The  three  Ds  next  above  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  three  thirds ;  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
diagram  represents  the  whole  of  the  notes  pro- 
duct by  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  string  and 
its  various  sections  up  to  its  one-fourteenth  part. 

In  this  scheme  the  first  F  (counting  upwards), 
the  C  a  fifth  above  it,  and  the  topmost  notes  E 
and  F,  are  more  or  less  faulty.  In  practically 
deducing  the  diatonic  scale  from  this  scheme, 
these  intervals  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  ear. 
By  inspection  of  this  scheme  we  discover  the 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  the  following 
order: — 

etc 


From  this  scale  may  obviously  be  deduced  the 
chords  of  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth. 
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By  combining  and  transposing  these  notes  into 
one  octave  we  get  the  following  scale : — 

•te. 


which  is  the  scale  of  C  major  ascending  from 
dominant  to  dominant.  As  the  same  thing 
happens  in  other  keys,  we  have  thus  proved  the 
law  that  the  intervals  of  each  scale  are  generated 
by  its  dominant.  The  dominant,  not  &e  tonic, 
is  therefore  the  true  root  of  the  whole  scale. 

Practical  tffeet  of  Harmonic*  heard  stmid- 
taneoudy  with  the  fwndamental  note.  The  har- 
monics not  only  determine  the  diatonic  intervali, 
but  to  some  extent  the  interuity  and,  as  has  befn 
lately  proved  by  Helmholtz,  the  qutdity  of  musical 
tones.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the  soundhole  of 
a  violin  during  a  long  crescendo  on  one  note,  the 
reinforcement  of  the  tone  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  the  higher  and  more  piercing  harmonics  is 
distinctly  perceptible.  The  principle  and  the 
effect  are  precisely  the  same  in  a  cresoeiido 
produced  by  the  addition  of  the  mixture  stops 
on  an  organ.  The  loudest  musical  instruments, 
eateris  paribus^  are  those  in  which  the  higfaett 
harmonics  predominate,  e.g.  the  cymbals,  triMi^ 
bell,  and  gong. 

The  effect  of  harmonioB  on  the  quality  of 
musical  sounds  is  easily  tested  by  carefally  com- 
paring the  tones  of  an  old  and  a  new  violm.  In 
the  former  the  strong  vibrations  of  the  funda- 
mental note  and  the  fower  harmonics  leave  but 
little  force  to  be  expended  on  the  higher  and 
noisier  harmonics :  in  the  latter  the  fundamental 
note  and  lower  harmonics  are  ci^ble  of  absorb- 
ing less  of  the  force,  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
upper  harmonics,  and  produces  a  harsh  quaUfcyof 
sound.  When  the  fundamental  note  and  lowest 
harmonics  predominate  in  the  tone,  the  quality  i« 
soft  and  flute-like;  when  the  combination  U  well 
balanced  by  the  addition  of  the  intermediate  har- 
monics up  to  the  sixth,  the  quality  is  rich  and 
sonorous;  when  the  highest  harm<mics,  above 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  p^ominate,  the  quality 
is  harsh  and  screaming.  When  the  hiffh  diao- 
nant  harmonics  are  prwiuoed  in  a  tolerMily  even 
and  continuous  stream  of  sound,  the  quiJity  is 
said  to  be  *  metallio.*  If  an  instrument  is  iU- 
strung  or  out  of  order  the  harmonic  soale  it 
disturbed  ;  and  the  harsh,  uncertain,  and  irregabr 
tones  which  it  yields  consist  of  harmonios  oot  of 
their  true  place.  Less  varied  comparisons  msjy  be 
obtained  on  the  stops  of  an  organ.  Wide  pifM, 
yielding  a  dull,  heavy  tone,  nave  virtually  lo 
harmonics.  In  the  tone  of  narrower  open  pipes 
the  harmonics  up  to  the  sixth  can  be  defteded 
by  the  aid  of  Helmholtz^s  reaonaton.  F^ 
conically  narrowed  at  the  upper  end,  sneli  ss 
compose  the  stops  called  G^emshom,  Sali<4nial, 
and  Spitz  flute,  yield  strong  intermediate  har- 
monics, which  render  the  tone  bright,  thdNtgh 
perceptibly  thin.  The  Rohr- flute  is  ao  cen* 
structedi  "    '       *  '        "     "*"  *  "" 

quality  < 


tructed  as  greatly  to  reinforce  the  fifth  hanMH^e 
2^  octaves  above  the  prime  note).  TheBSta) 
ujdity  of  sound,  such  as  is  yielded  bj  the  mAct 
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noA-wbopa,  by  ▼iolizis  of  a  certain  build,  and  by 
the  clarinet^  basBoon,  etc.«  is  produoed  by  the 
predominance  of  the  uneven  hannonics  i-^,  i,  }■, 
etc,).  On  the  harmonium  these  uneyen  hMT- 
mcmios  are  stronger  than  the  even  ones.  The 
peculiar  tinkling  tones  of  the  zither  arise  from 
the  high  uneven  harmonics  yielded  by  its  com- 
paratively thick  metal  strings. 

If  a  singer  produces  a  low  note  crescendo 
agidnst  a  reflecting  sur^EU^e,  the  harmonics  become 
(JUstinctly  audible.  If  the  note  is  produced  partly 
through  the  nose,  the  uneven  hannonics  per- 
ceptibly predominate.  The  number  of  upper 
luurmonics  in  the  human  voice  is  very  great: 
and  they  are,  according  to  Helmholtz,  distinct 
and  powerful  in  their  whole  range. 

Practical  uae  of  single  Harmonic  tones  on 
stringed  instrwmmts,  Euurmonics  may  be  singly 
produced  (i)  by  varying  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  bowt  or  (a)  by  slightly  pressing  the 
string  at  the  nodes,  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot 
parts  a,  ^,  i,  etc.).  (i)  In  the  first  case,  ad- 
vancing the  bow  from  the  usual  place  where 
the  fundamental  note  is  produoed,  towards  the 
bridge,  the  whole  scale  of  harmonics  may  be 
produced  in  succesaon,  on  an  old  and  highly 
resonant  instrument.  The  employment  of  this 
means  produces  the  effect  called  '  sul  ponticello.' 
[See  PoimoBLLO.^  (a)  The  production  of  har- 
monicB  by  the  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  on 
the  open  string  is  more  useful.  When  pr^uoed 
by  presfling  slightly  on  the  various  nodes  of  the 
open  strings  they  are  called  '  Natural  harmonics.* 
In  the  fol£>wing  example  the  lower  notes  repre- 
sent the  fingering,  the  upper  ones  the  effect : — 


Scotch  Air, 


TkirdPotUiom 


Natural  harmonics  are  occasionally  employed 
pizzicato  on  the  violin  and  violoncello,  and  are  an 
important  resource  in  harp  music.  Accurate 
vicdinists  are  disinclined  to  use  them,  because 
the  player  has  no  control  over  their  exact  in- 
tonation, which  is  rigidly  determined  by  that 
of  the  open  string;  and  the  tones  of  the  open 
Btringi,  which  are  tuned  by  perfect  fifths,  are  in 
certain  scales  slightly  dissonant.  In  the  key  of 
6,  for  instance,  the  harmonics  of  the  first  or  E 
string  are  sb'shtly  dissonant,  though  they  are 
perfect  in  the  key  of  A. 

Artificial  harmonics  are  produced  by  stopping 
the  wtring  with  the  first  or  second  finger,  and 
thus  making  an  artificial  '  nut,'  and  then  slightly 
pressing  the  node  with  the  fourth  finger.  By 
this  means  harmonics  in  perfect  intonation  can 
be  produced  in  all  scales.    Ex^mple^ 


HARMONIC  STOP& 
Carnaval  de  Veniae, 


«6|f 


^^^  ^"^  jJ^!^  j4%,Jjy 


Artytcica  Harmonici, 
ith  string. 

For  the  entire  theory  of  artificial  harmonics  in 
single  and  double  scales  see  '  L' Art  de  Jouer  du 
Violon  de  Paganini'  by  Guhr.  They  can  how- 
ever only  be  produoed  by  using  thin  strings^  and 
are  little  employed  by  the  best  writers.  In 
modem  music  thoy  are  designated  by  an  open 
note  of  this  ^  form.  (S^  the  Andante  (^ 
Joachim*s  Concerto,  etc.) 

Practical  use  of  single  harmonic  tones  on  vAnd 
instruments.  As  in  the  case  of  stringed  in- 
struments, the  harmonics  of  wind  instruments 
naturally  reinforce  the  prime  note,  but  are 
separable  from  it  by  artificial  means.  In  wind 
instruments  this  is  done  by  varying  the  intensity 
or  the  direction  of  the  air  current  from  the 
mouth,  which  sets  in  vibration  the  air-column  in 
the  tube,  so  as  to  throw  the  air-column  into 
vibrating  portions  of  different  lengths,  as  in  the 
case  of  &e  aliquot  parts  of  a  string.  The  falsetto 
voice  consists  of  harmonic  octaves  of  the  natural 
voice.  All  the  notes  of  the  flute  above  the  lowest 
octave  are  harmonic  octaves,  twelfths,  and  double 
octaves  of  the  lower  notes.  Like  the  corre- 
sponding harmonics  on  the  oboe  and  clarinet, 
these  tones  are  produced  by  overblowing.  Brass 
instruments  are  richest  in  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  harmonics.  Any  brass  instrument,  sudi 
as  the  hunting  horn  or  military  bugle,  yielding 
one  fundamental  note,  yields  the  familiar  har- 
monic scale 


Violinists  are  well  aware  that  the  longer  the 
string  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  the  greater 
the  number  of  upper  harmonics  it  can  be  made 
to  yield.  Similarly,  the  longer  the  tube  of  a  brass 
instrument,  the  higher  does  the  series  of  its 
practicable  hannonic  tonios  ascend.  The  old 
French  horn  consists  simply  of  a  conical  tube  of 
great  length,  which  readily  yields  the  scale  of 
harmonic  intervals.  They  are  produced  by  gently 
varying  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  current 
of  air.  The  dissonant  notes  (f ,  -^t  -jV*  t^)  in 
the  scale  are  to  some  extent  coirected,  and  some 
of  the  missing  tones  are  supplied  by  introducing 
the  hand  into  the  bell.  Mechanical  appliances 
have  been  contrived  for  the  same  purposes.  On 
the  trumpet  the  tube  is  extendea  for  the  same 
purposes  by  means  of  a  slide.  [See  Hobn, 
Tbumpit,  etc.]  [E.  J.  P.] 

HARMONIC  INSTITUTION.  [SeeAEOTLL 
Rooms.] 

HARMONIC  STOPS  are  organ  stops,  the 
upper  pipes  of  which  do  not  produce  the  sound 
that  would  be  expected,  having  regard  to  their 
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length,  but  the  octave  to  that  sound.  They  have 
been  known  in  Germany  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  The  * yiolonceUo,  8  feet  pitch'  on  the 
Pedal  organ  hi  Weingarten,  made  in  the  first 
half  of  last  ceDtury,  is  in  reality  i6  feet  in 
length,  of  tin,  and  $1  inches  in  diameter. 

Hazinonio  stops  have  in  recent  years  oome 
into  great  &vour,  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  careful  and  successful  experiments  of  the 
eminent  French  builder,  M.Cavaill^-Coll,  of  Paris. 
Guided  .by  the  fiict  that  performers  upon  wind 
instruments  exercise  a  greater  pressure  of  wind 
for  the  production  of  the  higher  notes  than 
the  lower,  the  above  ingenious  builders  applied 
the  same  principle  to  some  of  their  organ  regis- 
ters, with  the  most  excellent  result.  In  this 
manner  they  produced  the  stops— most  of  which 
have  been  naturalised  in  England— called  'Flute 
Harmonique,  8  pieds,*  *  Flute  Octaviante,  4  pieds,' 
*  Trompette  Harmonique,  8  pieds,*  etc.  At  first 
only  a  few  experimental  pipes  were  made  to 
test  the  soundness  of  the  theory,  for  the  re- 
sistance presented  to  the  finger  by  the  highly 
compressed  air  was  so  excessive  as  to  prevent 
their  adoption  in  practice ;  but  the  invention  of 
the  Pneumatic  lever  removed  this  objection,  and 
Harmonic  Stops  and  the  Pneumatic  attachment 
were  introduced  together  for  the  first  time,  in 
Cavaill^s  fine  organ  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  finished  in  1841.  Very 
effective  Harmonic  Flutes,  though  naturally  lees 
powerful,  are  frequently  voiced  upon  a  wind  of 
the  ordinary  strength  when  there  is  a  c(n)ious 
supply  of  it.  [B.J.H.] 

HARMONIC  UNION,  THE.  A  society  based 
on  subscriptions,  'for  the  performance  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  both  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Schools,*  and  particularly  of  living  com- 
posers, with  Solos,  Chorus  and  Orchestra.  The 
first  proposal  was  issued  in  July,  1852,  Mr. 
Beneoict  was  chosen  conductor,  and  Mr.  Blagrove 
leader ;  the  concerts  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  the  subscription  was  £5  3  per  head.  The 
first  was  held  on  Deo.  17,  1852,  the  progranmie 
being  Motet  No.  6,  J.  S.  Bach,  and  the  oratorio 
of  Joseph  by  C.  E.  Horsley.  Others  followed 
at  about  a  month's  interval  until  Feb.  23,  1854, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  last. 
Many  new  works  were  brought  forward,  such  as 
Horsley 's  Joseph ;  Macfarren  sLenora ;  Pierson's 
Jerusalem;  F.  Mori's  Fridolin;  Symphony  (G 
minor)  by  C.  E.  Stephens — besides  the  Meadah, 
Aois  and  Ckdatea  (with  Mozart's  aocompani- 
ments)^  Alexander's  Feast,  Ruins  of  Athens, 
Elijah,  Walpuigisnight,  Midsunmier  Night's 
Dream,  etc  [G.] 

HARMONTE,  the  French  and  German  woid 
for  the  wind  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Mu- 
sique  d  'harmonie  or  Harmonie  munk  is  music 
written  for  wind-band  alone,  such  as  Mendels- 
•ohn*8  overture  in  C,  op.  24,  Meyerbeer's  Fackel- 
tanze,  etc  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
known*  [G.] 

HARMONIUM  (FTenxsil,t^0rgueexpre»8^f), 
k  weU4uiown  popular  keyed  instrument,  the  tones  I 


HARMONIUM. 

of  which  are  produced  by  thin  tongues  of  brass  or 
steel,  set  in  periodic  motion  by  pressure  of  air, 
and  called  'vibrators.'  They  are  known  also 
as  '  free  reeds* ;  reeds,  because  their  principle  is 
that  of  the  shepherd  s  pipe ;  free,  because  they 
do  not  entirely  close  the  openings  in  which  they 
vibrate  at  any  period  of  their  movement,  while 
those  generally  used  in  the  organ,  known  as 
'beating  or  striking  reeds,'  dose  the  orifice  at 
each  pulsation.  It  is  not  however  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  tongue  itself  that  we  hear  as  the 
tone :  according  to  Helmholtz  this  is  due  to  the 
escape  of  the  air  in  puffs  near  its  point,  the 
rapidity  of  alternation  of  the  puffi  det^mining 
the  pitch.  The  timbre  of  the  note  is  conditioned 
in  the  first  place  by  this  op^iing,  and  then  by  the 
size  and  form  of  the  channel  above  the  tongue 
and  its  pallet  hole,  through  which  the  air  im- 
mediately passes.  The  Harmonium  is  the  most 
modem  of  keyed  instruments,  if  we  include  the 
nearly  related  American  Oboak,  in  which  the 
vibrator  is  set  in  motion  by  reverse  power,  that 
is  by  drawing  in  the  air;  for  if  we  go  back 
to  the  earliest  attempts  to  make  instruments  of 
the  kind  we  are  BtiU  within  the  19th  century. 
The  usefulness  and  convenience  of  the  harmo- 
nium have  gone  &r  to  establish  it,  almost  as  a 
rival,  in  a  commercial  sense,  to  the  pianoforte. 
It  has  been  too  muoh  the  practice  to  regard  the 
harmonium  only  as  a  handy  substitute  for  the 
oigan,  and  this  has  been  fostered  by  interested 
persons  to  the  detriment  of  its  individuality  and 
the  loss  of  the  peroeption  that  it  has  reason  to 
exist  from  its  own  merits  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment. It  is  true  that  like  the  organ  the  tones 
of  the  harmonium  may  be  sustained  at  one  power 
so  long  as  the  keys  are  kept  down,  and  variety 
of  tifiihre  is  obtained  by  using  the  stops;  but 
when  the  Expression  stop  is  used,  by  which  the 
air  reservoir  is  cut  off  and  the  pressure  made 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  management  of  the 
bellows,  the  harmonium  gains  the  power  of  in* 
crease  and  decrease  of  tone  under  the  control  of 
the  player,  who  by  the  treadles  can  graduate  the 
condensation  of  the  wind  almost  as  a  violin- 
player  manages  his  tone  by  the  bow.  To  use 
this  power  artistically  the  harmonium  -  player 
must  have  skill;  and  few  take  to  this  instru- 
ment with  anything  like  the  high  technical  aim 
with  which  the  pianoforte  and  violin  are  studied. 
There  is  however  no  reason  that  there  should 
not  be  a  school  of  composers  and  players  com- 
petent to  realise  and  develc^  the  individual 
character  of  the  instrument. 

The  history  of  the  harmonium  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  different  wind  har- 
monicas which  from  the  musical  fruit  and  baby 
trumpets  of  Nuremberg,  to  accordions  and  con- 
certinas, have  during  the  past  fifty  years  had 
such  extensive  popularity.  Unlike  as  the  whole 
tribe  of  reed  organs  have  been  to  any  notion  of 
music  that  pertained  to  ancient  Greece,  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  a  large  vocabulary  of 
Greek  names  should  have  been  adopted  to  de* 
scribe  them.  The  first  name,  and  one  still  in 
use,  that  of  Oigue  express!^  was  due  to  a  French* 
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•nxatf,  Oreni^,  who,  aocoidiDg  to  F^tis  (Fabrica- 
tion des  Instruments  de  Musique,  Paris  1855), 
very  early  in  this  century  imagined  the  oonstruc- 
tion  of  a  keyboard  instrument,  which,  by  tongues 
of  metal  vibrating  under  variable  pressives  of 
atmosphere,  should  give  nuaneea^  or  varying  in- 
tensities of  sound.  His  tongues  were  not  *  beat- 
ing' but  'free'  reeds,  having  an  alternative 
movement,  the  energy  depending  upon  the  den- 
sity of  the  air-current  affecting  them.  It  was 
not  a  novel  principle,  for  the  Chinese  cheng  might 
have  suggested  the  employment  of  it;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  F^tis  mforms  us  that  Greni^ 
never  assumed  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  it. 
The  experiments  of  Sebastian  Erard  with  free 
reeds,  of  which  GWtry  thought  so  much,  were 
already  known.  A  few  years  later  than  these, 
about  1 814  some  say,  and  quite  independently, 
Eschenbaoh  of  Koenigshoven  in  Bavaria  invented 
a  keyboard  instrument  with  vibrators,  which  he 
named  '  Oigano-violine.*  Then  began  the  Greek 
era.  In  1 81 6  Schlimbach  of  Ohrdruff,  improving 
upon  Eschenbach,  produced  the  ^Soline.  The 
next  step  was  an  apparatus  for  continuous  wind, 
by  Yoit  of  Schweinfurt,  who  called  his  instru- 
ment .^Elolodioon.  In  1818  Anton  Hackel  of 
Vienna  constructed  a  diminutive  soline  as  an 
instrument  to  be  used  with  a  pianoforte,  bring- 
ing it  out  as  Physharmonica.^  This  bellows- 
h^^monica  Professor  Payer  took  with  him  to  Paris 
in  1823,  and  several  imitations  were  made  of  it, 
one  of  which,  the  Aerophone  of  Christian  IMetz, 
was  described  by  him  m  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Bevue  Musioale  (Paris  1829).  Ketuming  to 
Germany,  Keich  of  Flirth,  near  Nuremberg,  pro- 
duced at  Munich  in  1820  tirnbre  registers  imi- 
tating the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  The  16-foot  or 
cxitave-deeper  register  F^tis  attributes  to  Four- 
neaux  pbre  of  Paris>  1836.  The  Melophone 
came  out  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1834,  and 
was  probably  made  by  Jacquet,  whom  the  same 
authority  quotes  as  the  only  maker  of  melo- 
phones  in  1855.  Elsewhere  we  read  of  an  Mo- 
lodicon  with  bent  tongues,  and  of  a  Terpodion 
with  tongues  of  wood;  of  an  .^Eolophone,  an 
Adelphone,  an  Adiaphonon,  an  Harmonikon, 
and  a  Harmonine ;  of  Melodiums,  ^olians,  and 
Panorgues ;  of  the  Poikilorgue  of  M.  Cavailld- 
Coll,  etc.  In  England  keyboard  harmonicas 
with  bellows  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sera- 
phine,  which  was  not  a  harmonium,  for  it  had 
no  channels  for  the  tongues.    The  oldest  English 

gatent  for  a  seraphine  is  that  of  Myers  and 
torer,  dated  July  20, 1839. 
.  It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  these 
instruments  had  but  one  complete  set  of  vibrators 
to  a  keyboard.  The  Organino,  a  tentative  in- 
strument of  Alexandre  Debain  (bom  1809,  died 
1877),  had  two  notes  an  octave  apart  on  each 
key.  To  this  remarkable  mechanician  was  due 
the  gathering  up  the  work  of  all  his  predecessors 
and  uniting  four  stops  on  one  keyboard  to  pro- 
duce the  EGymonium.    His  first  patent  for  this 

>  Thfc  nune  is  stfll  ntalned  tor  a  fkw-ned  ttop  In  the  oi«u.  with 
tremolo  Md  swell  bos  of  tu  oira.  bf  Yftkkn  ot  Lodirlirimii  and 
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instrument,  in  Paris,  is  dated  Aug.  9,  1840 
(Notability  de  la  Facture  Instrumentale,  Paris 
1857).  Inventor  or  improver,  Debain  had  the 
great  merit  of  opening  the  path  to  contrasts  in 
colour  of  free-reed  tone,  by  means  of  various  sized 
channels  to  the  vibrators,  submitted  in  different 
registers,  to  one  keyboard.  It  was  however  un« 
fortunate  that  in  the  defence  of  his  rights  he  was 
induced  to  secure  to  himself  the  sole  privilege 
of  using  the  name  Harmonium  in  France,  thus 
forcing  other  makers  to  use  the  name  Organ, 
and  thus  to  add  another  stone  to  the  cairn  of 
confusion  in  musical  instrument  nomenclature. 
Of  late  the  name  Beed-organ  has  been  used  to 
express  both  the  harmonium  and  the  American 
organ,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  way  out  of  a 
difficulty.  The  next  great  invention  after  Debain 
—attributed  by  F^tis  to  the  Alexandres,  father 
and  son — was  the  Expression,  already  mentioned, 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  sesthetically  more 
valuable  harmonium.  Another  major  invention 
was  that  of  Martin,  who  gave  the  harmonium, 
to  use  a  technical  term,  '  quicker  speech,*  i.  e. 
made  the  sound  more  quickly  follow  the  descent 
of  the  key.  The  invention  is  known  as  'per- 
cussion,* and  is  an  adaptation  of  the  pianoforte 
escapement,  by  which  a  little  hammer  strikes 
the  tongue  at  the  same  moment  that  it  receives 
the  impact  of  the  wind.  Another  invention  of 
Martins,  termed  *prolongement,'  enables  the 
player  to  prolong  certain  notes  after  the  fingers 
have  quitted  the  keys.  Martin  governed  this 
by  knee  pedals,  but  it  is  now  usually  effected 
by  a  stop,  and  knocked  off  at  will  by  a  little  heel 
movement.  The 'melody-attachment*  of  William 
Dawes,  patented  in  London  1864,  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  melody-note,  or  air,  when  in  the 
highest  part,  predominate,  by  a  contrivance  that 
shuts  off  all  notes  below  the  highest  in  certain 
rasters  of  a  combination.  In  the  'pedal- 
substitute*  of  Dawes  and  Kamsden  this  is 
reversed,  and  the  lowest  notes  can  be  made  to 
predominate  over  the  other  notes  of  a  left  hand 
chord.  An  important  invention,  and  curious  as 
bringing  the  pianoforte  touch  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  harmonium  keyboard,  is  the  'double 
touch,*  invented  by  an  English  musician,  Mr. 
Augustus  Jj.  Tamplin,  before  1855,  and  now 
introduced  systematically  in  the  famaous  harmo- 
niums of  Mustel  of  Paris,  and  of  Mr.  Gilbert  L. 
Bauer,  an  artistic  London  maker,  and  producing 
emphasised  or  strengthened  tones  by  a  greater 
depression  of  the  key.  Another  important  in- 
vention of  the  greatest  delicacy  is  Mustel's 
'pneumatic  balance*  (French  J)oMe  ^JSxprcB- 
sion) — valves  of  delicate  construction  acting  in 
the  wind  reservoir,  and  keeping  the  pressure  of 
air  in  it  practically  equal,  so  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  overblown. 

Proo(Beding  now  to  the  structure  of  the  harmo- 
nium it  is  sufficient  to  notice  externally  the 
keyboard  and  treadles  as  prominent  features. 
The  latter  (a),  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  player, 
feed  the  bdlows  (Jb) ;  the  air  is  by  them  foiced 
up  the  wind-trunk  (g)  into  the  wind-ohest  {i), 
and  from  tkenoe,  idiile  the  ezpreauott-stop  if* 
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drawUy  into  the  re- 
servoir (/),  in  a 
continuousand  equal 
stream,  excesB  in 
which  is  obviated  by 
a  dificharge  pallet  («) 
acting  as  a  safety 
valve.  But  when 
the  expression -stop 
is  drawn  and  the 
expression -hole  {h) 
to  the  reservoir  is 
consequently  closed, 
the  air  acts  directly 
upon  the  vibrators 
or  tongues  (m),  firom 
the  feeders  (c).  The 
entire  apparatus  for 
the  wind  is  covered 
by  the  bellows-board 
(/(),  containing  the 
valves  0')  that  admit 
the  wind  to  the 
different  rows  of  vi- 
brators or  reed  com- 
partments, as  the 
stops  (jt)  may  be 
drawn.  Above  the 
bellows-board  is  the 
*pan'  (I),  sometimes 
erroneously  called 
the  soundboard,  a 
board  of  graduated 
thickness  in  which 
are  the  channels  (n) 
— separate  chambers 
of  air  to  each  vibra- 
tor, determining,  as 
said  before,  the  dif- 
ferent timbres.    The 

proportions  of  the  channels  and  size  of  the  pallet- 
holes  are  found  empirically.     The  air  within  the 
channels,  set  in  vibration  by  the  tongues,  is  highly 
compressed.     Sometimes,  to  gain  space  and  a 
different  quality,  the  channels 
with  their  tongues  are  placed 
upright.      A  stop  (0  being 
drawn  and  a  key  {q)  depressed, 
wind  is  admitted  by  the  ac- 
tion to  the  tongue  or  vibrator, 
and  escapes  by  the  pallet-hole 
(o)— at  a  comparatively  even 
pressure  if  it  comes  from  the 
reservoir,    or   at   a    varying 
pressure,  if,   as   already  ex- 
plained, the  expression-stop 
is  drawn  and  the  wind  comes 
irom  the  feeders  direct. 

We  give  a  cut  of  the  per- 
cussion action  already  alluded 
to.  Here  q  is  the  key,  which 
on  being  depressed  sends 
down  a  *  plunger'  (a),  which 
acts  upon  a  little  escapement 
actioD,  with  lever  {b),  ham- 
mer {o),  and  set-off  {d);  mia 


the  reed,  which  by 
this  arrangement  is 
struck  by  the  ham- 
mer and  assisted  to 
move  at  the  moment 
the  wind  is  admitted. 
The  harmonium 
has  a  keyboard  of 
five  octaves  at  8-f%. 
pitch.      The 


stops  range  up  to 
and  include  the  e  on 
the  first  line  of  the 
treble  stave ;  and  the 
treble  stops  range 
from  the  /  upwaids 
— 29  and  3  2  notes  re- 
spectively— a  wider 
compass  thai\^  any 
other  wind  instru- 
ment. In  an  ordin- 
ary harmonium  the 
registers  or  rows  of 
vibrators  are  four  in 
number,  divided,  as 
just  stated,  into  baas 
and  treble,  and  again 
into  front  and  back 
organs  as  they  are 
technically  called. 
The  front  organ  has 
the  foundation  and 
fuller  toned  stops, 
the  back  organ  the 
imitation  and  more 
reedy  stops.  Thus,  adding  the  French  names  as 
they  are  Irequently  to  be  met  with — 

Front.     No.  i.  Diapason  basa  and  Diapasovi 
treble — Cor  Anglaw  and  FliUe.     8-ffc.  pitch. 

No.  2.  Bourdon  bass  and 
Double  Diapason  treble — 
Bourdon  and  ClarineUe,  i6- 
ft.  pitch. 

Back.  No.  3.  Clarion  bass 
and  Principal  treble — Clario9t 
and  Fifre,    4-ft.  pitch. 

No.  4.  Baissoon  bass  and 
Oboe  treble  —  Bnsson  and 
Hauthoia.     8-ft.  pitch. 

M.  Mustel  retains  this  ar-, 
rangement  of  the  foundation 
stops  in  all  hannoninms ;  Mr. 
Bauer  in  large  harmoniums 
has  doubled  them.  In  the 
large  Mustel  instruments 
other  stops  of  great  beauty 
are  added,  the  indisputable 
introduction  of  their  ingeni- 
ous maker — 

Harpe  JSolienne,  Baas. 
a-fl.  pitch.     Two  ranks  ol 
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Tifaratora,  out  of  tune,  the  one  a  beat  sharp,  the 
other  a  beat  flat,  producing  a  tremulous  effect. 

Musette.  Treble.    i6-ft.  pitch.  Nasal  quality. 

Voix  Celeste.      Treble.      i6-ft.  pitch.      Two 
xanks  with  soft  quality. 

Baryton,  Treble.   32-ft.  pitch.   Nasal  quality 
like  the  Musette,  but  broader. 

The  'full  organ*  {grcmd  jeu)  is  a  drawstop 
giving  instantly  the  full  power  of  the  harmonium 
without  the  out-of-tune  ranks.  The  *  percussion' 
has  to  do  with  the  dii^>ason  only,  and  not  with 
all  four  rows,  as  originally  applied  by  Martin. 
Two  mechanical  steeps — the  ISremolo,  which  sets 
the  wind  in  motion  before  it  reaches  the  vibra- 
tors, and  the  8<mrdine,  which  shuts  off  a  portion 
of  the  wind  that  would  reach  them,  may  be 
regarded  now  as  discarded  in  all  harmoniums 
of  good  manu&cture.  The  Swell  {recit)  is 
like  the  Venetian  swell  in  the  oigan.  It  is 
usually  placed  over  the  back  oigan,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  '  Pneumatic  Fortes/  set  in  motion 
by  knee  pedals,  which  opens  the  louvres  by  extra 
pressure  oi  wind  acting  upon  pnemnatic  levers. 
The  front  organ  in  foreign  harmoniums  is  usually 
subdued  by  a  thin  boafd  the  under  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  swansdown  or  other  soft 
material;  this  is  replaced  in  England  by  a 
covering  of  brown  sheepskin  or  basil,  also  Imed 
with  swansdown.  The  tongues  are  not  made 
of  ordinary  sheet  rolled  brass ;  but  of  a  metal 
prepared  expressly,  and  with  some  secrecy.  The 
best  is  believed  to  be  irom  hammered  wire  re- 
duced by  continued  hammering  to  the  thickness 
nuired.  A  broader  tongue  is  found  to  give  a 
.  der  tone,  but  sacrifices  quickness  of  speech ; 
a  narrower  tongue  is  shriller.  The  tongues  are 
bent  in  various  ways,  longitudinally  and  late- 
rally, to  gain  sweetness,  but  the  speech  suffers. 
Tuning  is  efieoted  by  scraping  near  the  shoulder 
to  flatten  the  tongue,  or  near  the  point  to  sharpen 
it.  The  air  pressure  somewhat  affects  the  tuning 
of  the  larger  vibrators,  but  it  is  a  merit  in  the 
harmonium  that  it  alters  little  in  comparison 
with  the  pianoforte  or  flue*work  of  an  organ. 
Double  touch  is  produced  by  causing  the  back 
orgttn  to  speak  first,  and  is  divided  technically 
Into  the  'upper'  and  'deep'  touches.  The  har- 
monium has  been  combined  in  construction  with 
the  pianoforte  by  Debain  and  other  makers.  The 
Hinbres  and  nature  of  the  two  instruments  are 
BO  dissimilar,  not  to  say  antagonistic,  that  no 
real  benefit  is  to  be  gained  by  yoking  them 
together.  [A.J.H.] 

HARMONY.  The  practice  of  combining 
sounds  of  different  pitch,  which  is  called  Har- 
mony, belongs  exclusively  to  the  music  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  modem  times.  It  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  ancient  Greeks, 
though  they  knew  the  combinations  wliich  we 
call  chords  and  categorised  them,  did  not  make 
use  df  them  in  musical  performance.  This  reti- 
cence probably  arose  from  the  nature  of  their 
scales,  which  were  well  adapted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  effective  resources  of  melody,  but 
were  evidently  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
httrmeny.    In  looking  back  over  the  history  of 
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music  it  becomes  clear  that  a  scale  adapted  for 
any  kind  of  elaboration  of  harmony  could  only 
be  arrived  at  by  centuries  of  labour  and  thought. 
In  the  search  after  such  a  scale  experiment  has 
succeeded  experiment,  those  which  were  success- 
ful serving  as  the  basis  for  further  experiments 
by  fresh  generations  of  musicians  tUl  the  scale 
we  now  use  was  arrived  at.  The  eoclesiaBtical 
scales,  out  of  which  our  modem  system  was  gradu- 
ally developed,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Greek 
scales,  and  like  them  only  adapted  for  melody, 
which  in  the  dark  ages  was  of  a  sufficiently  rude 
description.  The  people's  songs  of  various  nations 
also  indicate  characteristic  scales,  but  these  were 
equally  unfit  for  purposes  of  combination,  unless 
it  were  with  a  drone  bass,  whi(^  must  have 
been  .a  very  early  discovery.  In  point  of  fact 
the  drone  bass  can  hardly  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting any  idea  of  harmony  proper ;  it  is  very 
likely  that  it  originated  in  the  instruments  of 
peroussion  or  uiy  other  fom  of  noise-making 
invention  which  served  to  mark  the  rhythms  or 
divisions  in  dancing  or  singing;  and  as  this  would 
in  most  cases  (especially  in  barbarous  ages)  be 
only  one  note,  r4>eated  at  whatever  pitch  the 
melody  might  be,  the  idea  of  using  a  continuous 
note  in  place  of  a  rhythmic  one  would  seem 
naturally  to  follow ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  feeling  for  harmony,  though  the  prin- 
ciple had  certain  issues  in  tiie  development  of 
harmonic  combinations,  which  will  presently  be 
noticed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  here 
into  the  question  of  the  oonstmotion  and  gradual 
modification  of  the  scales.  It  must  suffice  to 
point  out  that  the  eodeeiastical  scales  are  tolerably 
well  represented  bv  the  white  notes  of  our  keyed 
instruments,  the  different  ones  commencing  upon 
each  white  note  successively,  that  commencing  on 
D  being  the  one  which  was  more  commonly  used 
than  the  others.  In  these  scales  there  were  only 
two  which  had  a  leading  note  or  major  seventh 
from  the  tenia  Of  these  the  one  beginning  on 
F  (the  ecclesiastical  Lydian)  was  vitiated  by 
having  an  aug^mented  fourth  from  the  Tonio, 
and  the  one  commencing  on  C  (the  ecclesiastical 
Ionic,  or  Greek  Lydian)  was  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  as  the  'modus  lascivus.'  These  cir* 
cumstances  affected  very  materially  the  early  ideas 
of  harmony;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  conversely, 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  perception  of  harmonio 
relationsmodified  these  ecclesiastical  scales  by  very 
slow  degrees,  by  the  introduction  of  accidentals, 
so  that  the  various  modes  were  by  degrees  fused 
into  our  modem  major  and  minor  scales. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  harmony  of  which 
there  are  any  examples  or  any  description,  was 
the.Diaphoxiy  or  Organum  which  is  described  by 
Hucbald,  a  Flemish  monk  of  the  tenth  century, 
in  a  book  called  '  Enchiridion  Musicse.'  These 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  successions  of  fourths 
or  fifths,  and  octaves.  Bumey  gives  an  example 
from  the  work,  and  translates  it  as  foUows  :-^ 
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The  practice  of  adding  extra  parts  to  a  Canto 
fermo  at  the  distance  of  a  fourUi  or  fifth,  with 
an  octave  to  make  it  complete,  seems  to  have 
been  common  for  s(Bne  time,  and  was  exwessed 
by  such  terms  as  '  diatessaronare/  or  in  f'rench 
'quintoier.'  This  however  was  not  the  only 
style  of  combination  known  to  Hucbald,  for  in 
another  example  which  consists  chiefly  of  suc- 
cessions of  fifths  and  octaves  the  parallelism  is 
interrupted  at  the  close,  and  the  last  chord  but 
one  contains  a  major  sixth.  Further  than  this, 
Bumey  gives  an  example  in  which  the  influence 
of  a  drone  bass  or  holding  note  is  apparent, 
whereby  the  origin  of  passing  notes  is  indicated, 
as  will  be  observed  in  the  use  of  a  ninth  tran- 
sitionally  between  the  combinations  of  the  octave 
and  the  tenth  in  the  following  example  at*. 


The  use  of  tenths  in  this  example  is  renuu*kable, 
and  evidently  unusual,  for  Guide  of  Arezzo,  who 
lived  full  a  century  later,  speaks  of  the  'sym- 
phonia  vocum  *  in  his  Antiphonarium,  and  men- 
tions only  fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves.  This 
might  be  through  Hucbald's  notions  of  com- 
bination being  more  vague  than  those  of  Guido, 
and  his  attempts  at  haimony  more  experimental; 
for,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  firom  the  documents, 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  them  was  a 
period  of  gradual  realisation  of  the  qualities  of 
intervals,  and  not  of  progress  towards  the  use  of 
fresh  ones.  Guidons  description  of  the  Organum 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  succession  of  fourths 
and  fifths  given  by  Hucbald ;  he  does  not  how- 
ever consider  it  very  satisfiEurtory,  and  gives  an 
example  of  what  was  more  musioed  according  to 
his  notions;  but  as  this  is  not  in  any  degree 
superior  to  the  second  example  quoted  from  Huc- 
bald above,  it  is  clear  that  Guidons  views  on  the 
subject  of  Harmony  do  not  demand  lengthy  con- 
sideration here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  he  seems  to  have  more  defined  notions  as  to 
what  is  desirable  and  what  not,  and  he  is  re- 
markable also  for  having  proposed  a  definition  of 
Harmony  in  his  Antiphonarium  in  the  following 
terms — 'Armonia  est  diversarum  vocum  apta 
ooadunatio.* 

The  Diaphony  or  Organum  above  described 
was  succeeded,  perhaps  about  Guidons  time,  by 
the  more  elaborate  system  called  Discantus. 
This  consisted  at  first  of  manipulation  of  two 
different  tunes  so  as  to  make  them  tolerably 
endurable  when  sung  together.  Helmholtz  sug- 
gests that  '  such  examples  could  scarcely  have 
been  intended  for  more  than  musical  tricks  to 
amuse  social  meetings.  It  was  a  new  and 
amusing  discovery  that  two  totally  independent 
melodies  might  be  sung  together  and  yet  sound 
well.*  The  principle  was  however,  early  adopted 
for  eccleeiaBtical  purposes,  and  is  described  under 
the  name  Discantus  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  who 
lived  but  little  after  Guido  in  the  eleventh 
century.     From  this  Discantus  sprang  counter- 
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point  and  that  whole  genus  of  polyphonic  ihuiac, 
which  was  developed  to  such  a  high  pitch  <^ 
perfection  between  the  14th  and  the  17th 
centuries ;  a  period  in  whidi  the  minds  of  sno> 
oessive  generations  of  musicians  were  becoming 
unconsciously  habituated  to  harmonic  combina- 
tions of  greater  and  greats  complexity,  ready  for 
the  final  realisation  of  harmony  in  and  for  itself, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  appears  to  have 
been  achieved  about  the  year  1600.  Franoo  of 
Cologne,  who  as  above  stated  describes  the  first 
forms  of  this  Descant,  is  also  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  Guido  in  his  views  of  harmony.  Ha 
classifies  concords  into  perfect,  middle,  and 
imperfect  consonances,  the  first  being  the  octaves, 
the  second  the  fourths  and  fifths,  and  the  third 
the  major  and  minor  thirds.  He  puts  the  sixths 
among  the  discords,  but  admits  of  their  use  in 
Descant  as  less  disagreeable  than  flat  seconds  or 
sharp  fourths,  fifths,  and  sevenths.  He  is  also 
remarkable  for  giving  the  first  indication  of  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  system  of  *  Or- 
ganising' in  fifths  and  fourths,  and  a  tendency 
towards  the  modem  dogma  against  consecutive 
fifths  and  octaves,  as  he  says  that  it  is  beet  to 
mix  imperfect  concords  with  perfect  concords 
instead  of  having  successions  of  imperfect  or 
perfect. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
examples  of  the  secular  music  of  these  early 
times,  as  it  must  inevitably  have  been  among 
the  unsophisticated  geniuses  of  the  laity  that  tbe 
most  daring  experiments  at  innovation  were 
made ;  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace 
the  process  of  selection  which  must  have  uncon- 
sciously played  an  important  pcut  in  the  survival 
of  what  was  fit  in  these  experiments,  and  the 
non-survival  of  what  was  unfit.  An  indioati<m 
of  this  progress  is  given  in  a  work  by  Marohetto 
of  Padua»  who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in 
which  it  appears  that  secular  music  was  much 
cultivated  m  Italy  in  his  time,  and  examples  of 
the  chromatic  progressions  which  were  used  are 
given ;  as  for  instance^ 


Marchetto  speaks  also  of  the  resolutions  of  Dis- 
cords, among  which  he  classes  fourths,  and 
explains  that  the  part  which  offends  the  ear  by 
one  of  these  discords  must  make  amends  by 
passing,  to  a  concord,  while  the  other  part  stands 
still.  This  classification  of  the  fourth  among 
discords,  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time, 
marks  a  decided  advance  in  refinement  of  feeling 
for  harmony,  and  a  boldness  in  accepting  that 
feeling  as  a  g^de  in  preference  to  theory.  As 
far  as  the  ratios  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of 
the  limiting  sounds  are  concerned,  the  fourth 
stands  next  to  the  fifth  in  excellence,  and  above 
the  third;  and  theoretically  this  was  all  that 
the  medieeval  musicians  had  to  guide  them. 
But  they  were  instinctively  choosing  those  con- 
sonances which  are  represented  in  the  compound 
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tone  of  the  lower  note,  that  is  in  the  series  of 
harmonics  of  which  it  is  the  prime  tone,  or 
*  generator,*  and  among  these  the  fourth  does  not 
oocnr;  and  they  had  not  vet  learnt  to  feel  the 
significance  of  inversions  of  given  intervals ;  and 
therefore  the  development  of  their  perception  of 
harmonies,  dealing  as  yet  only  with  combmations 
of  two  different  notes  at  a  time,  would  lead  them 
to  reject  the  fourth,  and  put  it  in  the  category  of 
discordant  intervals,  in  which  it  has  ever  since 
remained  as  far  as  contrapuntal  music  is  con* 
cemed,  while  even  in  harmonic  music  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  at  all  on  an  equality  with  other 
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The  next  writer  on  music  of  any  prominent 
importance  after  Marchetto  was  Jean  de  Muris, 
who  lived  in  the  J4th  century.     In  his  'Ars 
Gontrapuncti  *  he  83rBtematises  concords,  as  the 
previous  writers  had  done,  into  perfect  and  im- 
perfect ;  but  his  distribution  is  different  from 
Franco's,  and  indicates  advance.  -  He  calls  the 
octave  and  the  fifth  the  perfect,  and  the  major 
and  minor  thirds  and  major  sixths  the  imperfect 
oonoords.     The  minor  sixth  he  still  excludes. 
Similarly  to  Franco  he  gives  directions  for  inter- 
mingling the  perfect  and  imperfect  concords,  and 
further  states  that  parts  should  not  ascend  or 
deeoend  in  perfect  concords,  but  that  they  may 
in  imperfect.    It  is  clear  that  individual  caprice 
was  playing  a  considerable  part  in  the  devebp- 
ment  of  musical  resources  in  de  Muris's  time,  as 
he  speaks  with  great  bitterness  of  extempore  des- 
canters.  He  says  of  this  new  mode  of  descanting, 
in  which  they  professed  to  use  new  oonsonances, 
'O  magnus  abusus,  magna  ruditas,  magna  be- 
stialitas,  ut  asinus  sumatur  pro  homine,  capra 
pro  leone,*  and  so  on,  oonduding, '  sic  enim  con- 
cordise  confunduntur  cum  discordiis  ut  nullatenus 
una  distinguatur  ab  allA.'    Such  wildness  may 
be  aggravating  to  a  theorist,  but  in  early  stages 
of  art  it  must  be  looked  upon  with  satisfaction 
by  the  student  who  sees  therein  the  elements  of 
progress.    Fortunately,  after  de  Muris's  time, 
original  examples  b^m   to   multiply,  and   it 
becomes  less  necessary  to  refer  to  reporters  for 
evidence,   as   the   faciB   remain   to  speak   for 
themselves.     Kiesewetter  gives  an  example  of 
four-part  counterpoint  by  l^ufij^t  &  Netherlander, 
who  was  bom  about  1560.    This  '    supposed  to 
be  the  earliest  example  of  its  kind  extant,  and 
is  a  very  considerable  advance  on  anything  of 
which  there  is  any  previous  account  or  existing 
examples,  as  there  appears  in  it  a  frequent  use 
of  what  we  call  the  complete  common  chord 
with  the  third  in  it,  and  also  its  first  inversion ; 
and  in  technical  construction  especially  it  shows 
great   advance   in    comparison    with    previous 
examples,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  what 
we  should  call  real  music.     It  requires  to  be 
noted  moreover  that  this  improvement  in  techni- 
cal construction  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  progress  of  music  in  the  next  two  centuries, 
rather  than  any  large  extension  of  the  actual 
harmonic  combiSoations. 

The  w<^cs  of  Ockeghem,  who  lived  in  the  next 
century  to  l>ufay,  do  not  seem  to  present  much 


that  is  worthy  of  remark  as  compared  with  him. 
He  occasionally  uses  suspended  discords  in  chords 
of  more  than  two  parts,  as — 


from  a  canon  quoted  by  Bumey ;  but  discords  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  his  works,  as  they  are  also 
in  those  of  his  great  pupil  Josquin  de  1Mb,  For 
instance,  in  the  first  p^  of  the  Stabat  Mater  by 
the  latter  (in  the  Raccolta  Generale  delle  Opere 
Classiche,  edited  by  Ghoron),  there  are  only  ten 
examples  of  such  discords  in  the  whole  eighty- 
eight  bars,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  a 
liberal  supply  for  the  time  when  it  was  written. 

Ambroe  says  that  Josquin  was  the  first  to  use 
accidentals  to  indicate  the  modifications  of  notes, 
which  we  are  tolerably  certain  must  have  been 
modified  according  to  fixed  rules  before  his  time 
without  actual  indication  in  the  copies.  Jos- 
quin certainly  made  use  of  them  also  to  obtain 
effects  which  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
the  ordinary  principles  of  rendering  the  music, 
and  thus  took  an  important  step  in  the  direction 
of  assimilating  the  eodesiasticatl  scales  in  the 
manner  which  gradually  resulted  in  the  musical 
system  we  now  use.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  is  his  use  more  than  once  of  a  concluding 
chord  with  a  major  third  in  it,  the  major  third 
bemg  indicated  by  an  acddentaL  Prior  to  him 
the  concluding  chord  had  contained  only  a  bare 
fifth  at  most,  and  of  this  there  are  examples  in 
his  works  also,  as — 


from  the  Benedictus  of  the  Mass  '  Faysans  re« 
gfrets*  quoted  by  Bumey  (ii  500) — in  which  pro- 
gression the  use  of  the  £b  is  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  his  use  of  the  major  third  shows  a  remarkable 
advance,  especially  in  the  direction  of  feeling  for 
tonality,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
modem  music. 

This  use  of  the  major  third  in  the  final  chord 
of  a  piece  in  a  minor  key  became  at  a  later 
time  almost  universal,  the  only  alternative  being 
a  bare  fifth,  as  in  the  last  example;  and  the 
practice  was  continued  far  on  into  modem  music; 
as  by  Bach  and  Handel,  in  the  former  of  whose 
works  it  is  very  common  even  in  instrumental 
music.  And  still  later  we  find  it  in  Mozart, 
as  at  the^nd  of  the  *  Quam  olim  Abrahse*  in  the 
Bequiem  Mass.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Chorus  'Dies  Irse*  of  the  same 
mass  the  final  chord  appears,  as  fetr  as  the  voices 
are  concerned,  with  only  a  fifth  in  it,  as  in  the 
example  from  Josquin  above.  However  with 
composers  of  the  hurmonic  period  such  as  these 
it  has  not  been  at  all  a  recognized  rule  to  avoid 
the  minor  third  in  the  final  chord,  its  employment 
or  avoidance  being  rather  the  result  of  charao- 
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ierifltio  qualities  of  the  piece  which  it  oondudes. 
But  with  composen  of  the  prehannomc  period 
it  WM  dearly  a  rule;  and  its  origin  depended 
on  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  caused  them 
to  put  the  fourth  in  the  category  of  the  dis- 
cords ;  for  like  the  fourth,  the  minor  third  does 
not  exist  as  a  part  of  the  compound  tone  of  the 
lower  note,  and  its  quality  is  veiled  and  unde- 
fined ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  totally  new  way  of 
looking  at  musio  oame  into  force  that  it  could 
stand  on  its  own  basis  as  final;  for  among 
other  considerations,  the  very  vagueness  of  tona- 
lity which  characterised  the  old  polyphonic 
school  necowitatod  absolute  freedom  from  any- 
thing f^proaching  to  ambiguity  or  vagueness  in 
the  oonoluding  oomlnnation  of  sounds.  In  mo- 
dem music  ihe  passage  •preceding  the  final  ca- 
dence is  likdy  to  be  all  so  consistently  and 
clearly  in  one  key,  that  the  condusion  could 
hardly  suffer  in  definition  by  the  use  of  the  veiled 
third ;  but  if  the  following  beautiful  passage 
from  the  conclusion  of  Josquin^s  'Deploration  de 
Jehan  Okenheim*  be  attempted  with  a  minor 
third  instead  of  his  major  third  for  the  condusion, 
the  truth  of  these  views  will  be  more  strongly 
fdt  than  after  any  possible  argument : — 


In  this  case  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  minor 
third  would  not  seem  like  any  conclusion  at 
all ;  even  the  bare  fifth  would  be  better,  since  at 
least  the  harmonic  major  third  of  the  three  A's 
would  sound  unembarassed  by  a  contiguous  semi- 
tone, for  each  of  the  A*s  in  the  chord  would  have 
a  tolerably  strong  harmonic  C|,  with  which  the 
presence  of  a  C  D  would  conflict.  But  the  mi^or 
third  has  in  this  place  a  remarkable  finality, 
without  which  the  preceding  progressions,  so  en- 
tirdy  alien  to  modem  theories  of  tonality,  would 
be  incomplete,  and,  as  it  were,  wanting  a  bound- 
arv  line  to  define  them. 

'^8  vagueness  of  tonality,  as  it  is  called, 

is  so  happilv  exemplified  in  the  above 

e,  especially  in  the  'Amen,*  is  one  of  the 

at  points  of  external  difference  between 

lieeval  and  modem  musical  systems.    The 

ess  is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  con- 

jn  of  the  eodesiastical  scales,  which  gives 

J  such  peculiarities  as  the  use  of  a  common 

ad  on  the  minor  seventh  of  the  key,  as  in  the 

vilowing  example  from  Bird*s  Anthem,  'Bow 
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thine  ear.*  where  at  *  there  is  a  common  chord 
on  £b  in  a  passage  which  in  other  respects  is  all 
in  the  key  of  F  major. 


But  the  actual  and  vital  difference  betweoi 
the  two  systoms  lay  in  the  foct  that  the  old 
musidans  regarded  music  as  it  yirere  horiaon^ 
tally,  whereas  the  modems  regard  it  perpen- 
dicularly. The  former  looked  upon  it  and  taught 
it  in  the  sense  of  combined  vdoe  parts,  the  h^e^ 
monio  result  of  which  was  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  indifference ;  but  the  latter  regard  the  series 
of  harmonies  as  primary,  and  base  whde  move* 
ments  upon  their  interdependent  connection,  ob- 
taining unity  chiefly  by  the  distribution  of  the 
keys  which  throws  Uiose  hannonies  into  groaps. 
In  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea  of  such  pris- 
dples  of  oonstmction,  the  medievalists  had  to 
seek  elsewhere  their  bond  of  connection,  and 
found  it  in  Canonic  imitation,  or  Fugue,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  idea  of  Fugue 
was  not  of  the  daborato  nature  denoted  by  the 
term  at  the  present  day.  As  an  example  of  this 
Canonic  form,  the  famous  secular  B(mg,  *  Sumer 
is  icumen  in,*  will  serve  very  well ;  and  as  it  ia 

Printed  in  score  in  both  Bumey*s  and  Hawkinses- 
[istories,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwdl  upoa 
it  here,  since  its  harmonic  constraction  does  nofe 
demand  spedal  notice.  In  all  such  devices  o€ 
Canon  and  Fugue  the  great  early  masters  wera 
profidents,  but  the  greatest  of  them  were  not 
merely  profident  in  such  technicalities,  but  wera 
feeling  forward  towards  things  which  were  of 
greater  importance,  namely,  pure  harmonic  effects. 
This  is  noticeable  even  as  early  as  Josquin,  but 
b^  Palestrina's  time  it  becomes  dear  and  indu- 
bitable. On  the  one  hand,  the  use  of  noto  against 
noto  counterpoint,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in 
Paleetrina's  works,  brings  forward  prominently 
the  qualities  of  chords ;  and  on  the  other,  even 
in  hlB  polyphony  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  passages  which  are  as  cleariy  founded  on  a 
simple  succession  of  chords  as  anything  in  modem 
music  could  be.  Thus  the  following  example  frtifm 
the  motot, '  Hsec  dies  quam  fedt  Bominus* — 
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is  siinply  an  daboratioii  of  the  progression :— 


In  fact,  Palestrina's  success  in  the  attempt  to 
revfvify  Church  Music  lay  chiefly  in  the  recog- 
nition of  harmonic  prindplee ;  and  in  many  cases 
this  recognition  amounts  to  the  use  of  simple 
successions  of  chords  in  note  against  note  ooun- 
terpoint,  as  a  contrast  to  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  polyphonic.  His  success  also  depended 
to  a  great  degree  on  a  very  highly  developed 
sense  for  qualities  of  tone  in  chords  arising  from 
the  distribution  of  the  notes  of  which  they  are 
<M>mposed.  He  uses  discords  more  frequently 
than  his  predecessors,  but  still  with  &r  greater 
retioence  than  a  modem  would  do ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  effects  c^  contrast,  he 
uses  chords  in  various  positions,  such  as  give 
a  variety  of  qualities  of  softness  or  rouff^hness. 
This  question,  which  shows  to  what  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  the  art  was  carried,  is  unfor- 
tunately too  complicated  to  be  discussed  here, 
and  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  part  ii. 
chap.  I  a  of  Helmholtz^s  work  on  the  'Sensa- 
tions of  Tone  as  a  physiological  basis  for  the 
theory  of  Music,*  where  it  is  completely  in- 
Testigated.  As  an  example  of  the  freedom  with 
which  accidentals  were  used  in  secular  music  in 
Palestrina's  time  may  be  taken  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  madrigal  by  Cipriano  Rore,  wUch  is 
quoted  by  Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  519) : — 

:ete. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  from  the  above 
survey,  that  frt>m  the  dawn  of  any  ideas  of  com- 
bination of  notes,  musicians  were  constantly  ac- 
cepting fresh  facts  of  harmony.  First  perfect 
consonances,  then  imperfect,  and  then  suspended 
discords,  which  amounted  to  the  dela3ring  of  one 
note  in  passing  from  one  concord  to  another; 
then  modifications  of  the  scales  were  made  by 
the  use  of  accidentals,  and  approaches  were  by 
that  means  made  towards  a  soUe  which  should 
admit  of  much  more  complex  harmonic  combina- 
tions.  But  before  it  could  be  frirther  modified, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  new  standpoint  should 
be  gained.  The  great  musicians  of  the  i6th 
century  had  carried  the  art  to  as  high  a  pitch 
of  perfection  in  the  pure  polyphonic  style  as 
seems  to  mb  possible,  and  men  being  accustomed 
to  hear  in  uieir  works  the  chords  which  were 
the  result  of  their  polyphony  were  ready  for  the 
first  steps  of  transition  frt>m  that  style  to  the 
harmonic.  Palestrina,  the  hero  of  the  old  order, 
died  in  isgh  and  in  1600  the  first  modem 
opera,  the  *  EuridioQ*  of  Giaoomo  Peri,  was  per- 


focmed  at  Florence.  It  is  impossible  to  point 
definitely  to  any  particular  time  and  say  '  Here 
the  old  order  ended  and  the  new  began,'  for  in 
point  of  teudt  the  periods  overlap  one  another. 
A  species  of  theatrical  performance  accompanied 
by  musio  had  been  attempted  long  before  this, 
and  secular  music  had  long  displayed  very  free 
use  of  chromaticisms  similar  to  tiie  modem  style 
of  writing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fine  exam- 
ples of  polyphony  may  be  found  later;  but 
nevertheless  the  appearance  of  this  opera  is  a 
very  good  typical  landmark,  since  features  of  the 
moaem  school  are  so  clearly  displayed  in  it, 
such  as  arias  and  recitatives  accompanied  har- 
monically after  the  modem  manner;  moreover 
in  these  the  harmonies  are  indicated  by  figures, 
which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  as 
it  implies  a  total  change  of  position  relative  to 
the  constraction  of  the  music.  As  long  as  luov 
mony  was  the  accidental  result  of  tiie  com- 
bination of  different  melodies,  the  idea  of  using 
abbreviations  for  a  footer  which  was  hardly  a 
recognized  part  of  the  efifeot  would  not  have 
occurred  to  any  one,  but  as  soon  as  harmony  came 
to  be  recognized  as  a  prominent  fSact,  the  use  of 
signs  to  indicate  the  grouping  of  notes  into  these 
chords  would  naturaUy  suggest  itself,  especially 
as  in  the  infoncy  of  these  views  the  chords  were 
of  a  simple  description.  That  the  system  of 
figuring  a  bass  was  afterwards  largely  employed 
in  works  founded  exclusively  on  me  old  theory 
of  oounterpoint  is  no  aigument  against  this  view, 
as  no  one  can  foil  to  see  how  eniirely  inadequate 
the  figuring  is  to  supply  any  idea  whatever  of 
the  effects  of  contrapuntal  music.  With  Peri 
are  associated  the  names  of  Cavaliere,  Viadana, 
Gaodni,  and  Monteverde.  To  Caodni  the  in- 
vention of  recitative  is  attributed,  to  Viadana 
that  of  the  *  basso  continue,'  and  to  Monteverde 
the  boldest  new  experiments  in  harmony;  and  to 
the  present  question  the  last  of  these  is  the  most 
important.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
during  the  previous  century  progress  had  been 
rather  in  technical  expression  and  perfection  of 
detail  than  in  new  narmonies.  Palestrina's 
fame  does  not  rest  upon  elaborate  discords,  but 
upon  perfect  management  of  a  limited  number 
of  different  combinations.  Monteverde  evidently 
abandoned  this  ideal  refinement,  uid  sought  for 
harsher  and  more  violent  forms  of  contrast. 
Thus  in  a  madrigal '  Stracda  me  pur,'  quoted  in 
Burney's  History  (iii.  239),  the  following  double 
suspensions  occur  :— 


But  a  for  more  important  innovation,  which 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  him, 
as  he  was  personally  blamed  for  it  by  the  dogma- 
tists of  his  time,  was  the  use  of  the  minor  seventh, 
which  we  call  the  Dominant  seventh,  without 
preparation.    There  is  more  than  one  example 
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of  this  in  jbis  worke,  bat  one  which  oocnn  in  a 
madrigal, '  Gruda  Amarilli,'  is  specially  remark- 
able, as  it  is  preceded  by  a  ninth  used  evidently 
as  a  grace-note  in  a  manner  which  for  his  time 
must  have  been  very  daring.    It  is  as  follows :— > 


This  independent  manner  of  using  the  Domi- 
nant seventh  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  relation  of  chords  through  a  common 
tonic :  that  ia  to  say,  the  connection  and  rela- 
tive importance  of  chords  founded  on  different 
root  notes  <^  a  scale  according  to  the  modem 
and  not  the  old  eodesiastioal  principle.  It  is 
true  that  the  very  idea  of  roots  of  chords  did 
not  suggest  itself  as  a  realisable  conception  till 
nearly  a  centuiy  later;  but  as  is  usual  in  these 
cases,  artistic  instinct  was  feeling  its  way  slowly 
and  surely,  and  scientific  demonstration  had 
notiiing  to  do  with  the  discovery  till  it  came 
in  to  explain  the  results  when  it  was  all  ac- 
complished. The  development  of  this  principle 
is  the  most  important  &ct  to  trace  in  this  period 
of  the  history  of  musia  Under  the  ecclesiastical 
system  one  chord  was  not  more  important  than 
another,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  Dominant 
seventh  according  to  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term  was  precluded  in  most  scales  by  the 
absence  of  a  leading  note  which  would  give  the 
indispensable  major  third.  The  note  immediately 
below  the  Tonic  was  almost  invariably  sharpened 
by  an  accidental  in  the  cadence  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  Pope  John  XXII,  and  musidans 
were  thereby  gradually  realizing  the  sense  of  the 
dominant  harmony ;  but  apart  from  the  cadence 
this  note  was  extoemely  variable,  and  many 
chords  occur,  as  in  the  example  already  quoted 
from  Byrd,  which  could  not  occur  in  that  manner 
in  the  modem  scales,  where  the  Dominant  has 
always  a  major  third.  Even  considerably  later 
than  the  period  at  present  under  consideration 
-—as  in  Carissimi  and  his  contemporaries,  who 
represent  very  distinctly  the  first  definite  harmonic 
period — ^the  habits  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  st^le 
reappear  in  the  use  of  notes  and  chordli  which 
would  not  occur  in  the  same  tonal  relations  in 
modem  music ;  and  the  effect  of  confusion  which 
results  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  they 
had  lost  the  nobility  and  richness  which  cha- 
racterised the  last  and  greatest  period  of  the 
polyphonic  style.  The  deeply  ingrained  habits 
of  taking  the  chords  wherever  they  lay,  according 
to  the  old  teaching  of  Descant,  retarded  con- 
siderably the  recognition  of  the  Dominant  and 
Tonic  as  the  two  poles  of  the  harmonic  circle  of 
the  key ;  but  Monteverde^s  use  of  the  seventh, 
above  quoted,  shows  a  decided  approach  to  it. 
Moreover  in  works  of  this  time  the  universality 
'>f  the  harmonic  Cadence  as  distinguished  from 
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the  cadences  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes  becomei 
apparent.  The  ecclesiastical  cadences  were  no- 
minally defined  by  the  progressions  of  the  indi- 
vidual voices,  and  the  fact  of  their  collectively 
giving  the  ordinary  Dominant  Cadence  in  a  large 
proportion  of  instances  was  not  the  result  of 
principle,  but  in  point  of  fact  an  accident.  The 
modem  Dominant  Harmonic  Cadence  is  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mass  of  the  harmony  of  the  Domi- 
nant into  the  mass  of  the  Tonic,  and  defines  the 
key  absolutely  by  giving  successively  the  har- 
monies which  represent  the  compound  tone  of 
the  two  most  important  roots  in  the  scale,  the 
most  important  of  all  coming  last. 

The  following  examples  vnll  serve  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  transition.  The  conclusion 
of  Palestnna's  Motet^  <0  bone  Jesu^*  is  aa 
follows : — 


In  this  a  modem,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of 
masses  of  harmony  with  a  fundamental  bass, 
would  find  difficulty  in  recognising  any  parti- 
cular key  which  would  be  essential  to  a  modem 
Cadence;  but  the  melodic  progressions  of  the 
voices  according  with  the  laws  of  Cadence  in 
Descant  are  frcm.  that  point  of  view  sufficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  conclusion  of 
a  Canzona  by  Frescobaldi,  whidi  must  have 
been  "written  within  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Palestrina,  fully  illustrates  the  modem  idea, 
marking  first  the  Dominant  with  great  clear- 
ness, and  passing  thence  firmly  to  we  chord  of 
the  Tonic  F  ;— 

.^  ^^ 


It  is  dear  that  the  recognition  of  this  relation 
between  the  Dominant  and  Tonic  harmony  was 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  establishment  of 
the  modem  svstem.  Composers  might  wake  to 
the  appredation  of  the  effects  of  various  chords 
and  of  succesmons  of  full  chords  (as  in  the  first 
chorus  of  Carissimi^s  '  Jonah*),  but  inasmuch  as 
the  Dominant  is  indispensable  for  the  definition  of 
a  key  (hence  called  '  der  herrschende  Ton '),  the 
prindple  of  modulation,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant secondary  feature  of  modem  music,  could  not 
be  systeuuttically  and  dearly  carried  out  till  that 
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m^ant  of  defining  the  trAosition  from  one  Ice^  to 
another  had  been  attained.  Under  the  old  Byetem 
there  was  practically  no  modnlation.  Theimpree- 
a<m  of  change  of  key  ii  not  unfreqnently  produced, 
and  Biutained  for  Bome  time  by  the  yery  aoaroeneBB 
of  aocidentals ;  since  a  aingle  accidental,  such  as 
Ff  in  the  progreeB  of  a  passage  in  0,  is  enough  to 
give  to  a  modem  musician  the  impression  of 
change  to  G,  and  the  number  of  chords  which  are 
oonmion  to  G  and  0  would  sustain  the  ilhuion. 
Sufficient  examples  hare  already  been  given  to 
show  that  these  impressions  are  illusory,  and 
reference  may  be  made  further  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  Palestrina's  *  Stabat  Mater*  in  8  parts, 
and  his  Motet  'Hodie  Christus  natus  est/  and 
Gibbons's  Madrigal  '  Ah,  dear  heart,'  which  will 
also  further  show  that  even  the  use  of  accidentals 
was  not  the  fruit  of  any  idea  of  modulation.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  pexfect  Dominant  Cadence  or 
'foil  Qose,'  must  haye  tended  to  accustom 
composers  to  this  important  point  in  modem 
harmony,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  musicians  of 
such  delicate  artistic  Bensibility  as  the  great 
oompoeen  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century 
should  have  i^proached  nearer  uid  nearer  to  a 
definite  feeling  for  tonality,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  account  for  the  strides  which 
had  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  time  of 
Oarissimi.  For  in  his  works  the  principle  of 
tonality,  or  in  other  words  the  fact  that  a  piece 
of  music  can  be  written  in  a  certain  key  and  can 
pass  from  that  to  others  and  back,  is  certainly 
displayed,  thou^  the  suooesBion  of  these  keys  is 
to  mod«m  ideas  irregular  and  their  individuality 
is  not  well  sustained,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to 
the  lingering  sense  of  a  possible  minor  third  to 
the  Dominant. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  kind  of  music  as 
opposed  to  the  old  polyphonic  style  had  a  great 
number  of  representative  composers  at  this  time, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Bumey's  History;  and  among  them  a 
revolutionary  spirit  was  evidently  powerful,  which 
makes  them  more  important  as  innovators  than  as 
great  musicians.  The  discovery  of  harmcmy  seems 
to  haveacted  in  their  music  for  a  timeun&vourably 
to  its  quality,  which  is  immensely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  works  of  the  polyphonic  school  they  were 
supplanting.  Their  harmonic  successions  are  poor, 
and  often  disagreeable,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  purely  tentative.  The  tendency  was 
fer  Bome  time  in  &vour  of  the  development  of 
tunes,  to  which  the  new  conceptions  of  harmony 
supplied  a  fi-esh  interest.  Tunes  in  the  first 
instance  had  been  homophonic — that  is,  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  sense  of  relation  to  harmony;  and 
the  discovery  that  a  new  and  varied  character 
could  be  given  to  melody  by  supplying  a  bar- 
mtMiic  basis  naturally  gave  impetus  to  its  cul- 
tiva^on.  This  also  was  unfr^vourable  to  the 
development  of  a  high  order  of  art,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  re-establishment  of  polyphony  upon 
the  basis  of  harmony,  as  we  see  it  displayea  to 
perfection  in  the  works  of  Bach,  that  the  art 
could  r^ain  a  lofty  standard  comparable  to  that 
of  Palestrina,  Lasso,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  and  the 
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many  great  VepresentativeB  of  the  ari  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  point  of  fact  luumonio 
music  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  parts 
or  voices  of  whic|i  it  is  composed.  It  consists  of 
an  alternation  of  discord  and  concord,  and  the 
passage  of  one  to  the  other  cannot  be  conceived 
except  throng  the  progression  of  the  parts.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  with  Teepeoi  to  tiie  dis* 
oovery  of  harmonic  or  tonal  form  in  musical 
composition  in  the  article  Fobm,  the  effect  of 
the  new  discovery  was  at  first  to  make  com* 
posers  lose  sight  of  the  important  element  of  pro* 
gression  of  parts,  and  to  look  upon  harmony 
as  pre-eminent ;  consequently  the  progressiims  of 
parts  in  the  works  of  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  seem  to  be  dull  and  uninteresting. 
Many  composers  still  went  on  working  in  the 
light  of  the  old  system,  but  they  must  be  re- 
garded in  relation  to  that  system,  and  not  as 
representatives  of  the  new;  it  was  only  when 
men  strong  enough  to  combine  the  principles  of 
both  schools  app^ired  that  modem  music  sprang 
into  ftdl  vigour.  The  way  was  prepared  for  the 
two  great  masters  who  were  to  achieve  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
constant  labours  and  experiments  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  seventeenth.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  trace  the  appearance  of  fr'esh  harmonio- 
material,  as  the  composers  were  so  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  works,  especially  in  the 
eariy  period,  are  either  lost  or  unattainable. 
But  in  surveying  the  general  aspect  of  the 
works  which  are  availaUe,  a  gradual  advance 
is  to  be  remarked  in  all  departments,  and 
from  the  mass  of  experiments  certain  facts  are 
established.  Thus  clearness  of  modulation  is 
early  arrived  at  in  occasional  instances;  for 
example,  in  an  opera  called  '  Orontea'  by  Oesti, 
which  was  performed  at  Venice  as  early  as  1649, 
there  b  a  sort  of  short  Aria,  quoted  by  Bumey 
(iv.  67),  which  is  as  clearly  defined  in  tlds  respect 
as  any  work  of  the  present  day  would  be.  It 
commences  in  E  mmor,  and  modulates  in  a 
perfectly  natural  and  modem  way  to  the  relative 
major  G,  and  makes  a  full  dose  in  that  key. 
From  thence  it  proceeds  to  A  minor,  the  sub* 
dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  makes  another 
full  close,  and  then,  just  touching  G  on  the  way, 
it  passes  back  to  £  minor,  and  closes  fully  in 
that  key.  This  is  all  so  dear  and  regular 
according  to  modem  ideas  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  Uiat  Cesti  wrote  within  half  a  century 
of  Palestrina,  and  of  the  first  recognition  of  the 
elements  of  modem  harmony  W  Caccini,  Mon- 
teverde,  and  their  fellows.  The  clearness  of 
each  individual  modulation,  and  the  way^  in 
which  the  different  keys  are  rendoed  distinct 
from  one  another,  both  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
Dominant  harmony,  and  by  avoidinff  the  ob- 
scurity which  results  from  the  introduction  of 
foreign  chords,  is  important  to  note,  as  it  indi- 
cates 80  strongly  the  feeling  for  tonality  which 
by  constant  attention  and  cultivation  culminated 
in  tiie  definite  principles  which  we  now  use.  That 
the  instance  was  tentative,  and  that  Cesti  was 
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guided  by-  feeling  and  not  rule,  la  safficiently 
proved  by  ihe  fact  that  not  only  contemporary 
musicians,  but  successive  generations  up  to  the 
end  of  the  century^  and  even  later,  frequently 
fell  into  the  old  habits,  presenting  examples  of 
successions  of  harmony  which  are  obscure  and 
confused  in  key. 

It  is  not  poarible  to  discover  precisely  when 
the  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  Cadence 
came  into  use.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  Monteverde  hazarded  experimentally  the 
use  of  the  Dominant  seventh  without  preparation, 
but  nevertheless  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  with  any  obvious  frequency  by  musicians  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century;  but  by  the 
middle  and  latter  part  it  b  found  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  ia  the  works  of  the  dis- 
tinguished French  instrumental  composers  Da- 
mont,  Jacques  de  Ohambonni^res,  and  Couperin. 
The  following  is  an  example  from  the  second  of 
these— 


which  shows  how  easily  it  might  have  been  in^ 
troduoed  in  the  first  instance  as  a  passing  note 
between  the  root  of  the  first  chord  and  the  third 
of  the  next,  and  its  true  significance  have  been 
seen  afterwards. 

This  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  chord 
in  the  Cadence  makes  the  whole  effect  of  the 
Cadence  softer  and  less  vigorous,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  key  it  makes  the  Cadence 
|w  stroi^  as  possible ;  and  this,  in  consideration 
of  the  great  latitude  of  modulation  and  the 
great  richness  and  variety  of  harmony  in  modem 
music,  becomes  of  great  importance.  It  does  this 
in  three  ways.  F&st^  by  simply  adding  anoUier 
note  to  the  positive  representative  notes  of  the 
key  which  are  heard  in  the  Cadence,  in  which 
in  this  form  the  submediant  (as  A  in  the  key  of 
C)  will  be  the  only  note  of  the  scale  which  will 
not  be  heard.  Secondly,  by  giving  a  very  com« 
plete  representation  of  the  compound  tone  of  the 
toot-notes  as  contained  in  the  Diatonic  scale ;  since 
the  seventh  harmonic,  though  not  absolutely  exact 
with  the  minor  seventh  which  is  used  in  harmony, 
is  so  near  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
frx>m  one  another,  as  is  admitted  by  Helmholtz. 
And  thirdly,  by  presenting  a  kind  of  additional 
downward-tending  leading-note  to  the  third  in 
the  Tonic  chord,  to  which  it  tiiereby  directs  the 
more  attention.  In  relation  to  which  it  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  the  combination  of  leading  note 
and  subdominant  is  decisive  as  regards  the  key, 
since  they  cannot  occur  in  combination  with  the 
Dominant  as  an  essential  Diatonic  chord  in 
any  other  key  than  that  which  the  Cadence 
indicates.  The  softness  which  characterises  this 
fbrm  of  the  Cadence  has  led  to  its  avoidance 
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in  a  noticeable  degree  in  many  great  works, 
notwithstanding  its  defining  properties — as  in 
both  the  first  and  last  movements  of  Beetho- 
ven's C-minor  Symphony,  the  first  movement  of 
his  Symphony  in  A,  and  the  Scherzo  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  In  such  cases  the  definition 
of  key  is  obtained  by  other  means,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  last  movement  of  ihe  C-minor 
Symphony  by  the  remaricable  reiteration  both 
of  the  simple  concordant  cadence  and  of  the 
Tonic  chord.  In  the  first  movement  of  the  A 
Symphony  and  the  Scherzo  of  the  Ninth,  the  note 
whi<m  represents  the  seventh,  although  omitted 
in  the  aetual  harmony  of  the  Cadence,  appears 
elsewhere  in  tho  passage  preceding.  In  respect 
of  definition  of  key  it  wUl  be  apposite  here  to 
notice  another  form  of  Cadence,  namely  that 
commonly  called  Plagal,  in  which  the  chord  of 
the  sub-dominant  (as  F  in  the  key  of  C)  precedes 
the  final  Tonic  chord.  This  Cadence  is  chiefly 
associated  with  ecclesiastical  music,  to  which 
it  was  more  appropriate  than  it  is  in  more 
elaborate  modem  music.  On  the  one  hand  it 
avoided  the  difficulty  of  the  Dominant  chord 
which  resulted  from  the  nature  of  most  of  the 
ecclesiastical  scales,  while  its  want  of  capacity  for 
enforcing  the  key  was  less  observable  in  reli^oa 
to  the  simpler  harmonies  and  absence  of  modula- 
tion of  the  older  style.  This  deficiency  arises 
frx)m  the  fact  that  the  chord  of  the  Subdominant 
already  contains  the  Tonic  iu  which  it  is  finally 
to  pass,  and  its  compound  tone  which  also  coo- 
tains  it  does  not  represent  a  position  so  com- 
pletely in  the  opposite  phase  to  the  Tonic  as  the 
Dominant  does;  whence  the  progression  is  not 
strongly  characteristic  It  also  omits  the  cha- 
racteristic progression  of  the  leading  note  up  to 
the  Tonic,  aind  does  not  represent  so  many 
podtiye  notes  of  the  scale  as  the  Dominant 
Cadence.  For  these  various  reasons,  though  not 
totally  banished  frx>m  modem  music,  it  is  rare, 
and  when  used  appears  more  as  supplementary  to 
the  Dominant  Cadence,  and  servmg  to  enforce 
the  Tonic  noU,  than  as  standing  on  its  own  basis. 
Moreover,  as  supplementary  to  the  Dominant 
Cadence  it  offers  the  advantage  of  giving  the 
extra  note  in  the  scale  which,  as  has  been 
remarked,  is  almost  inevitably  omitted  in  the 
Dominant  Cadence.  Hence  an  extended  type  of 
Cadence  is  given  by  some  theorists  as  the  most 
complete,  which,  as  it  were,  combines  the  pro« 
perties  of  the  two  Cadenees  in  this  form- 


In  this  tiie  sub-dominant  chord  of  the  weaker 
Cadence  comes  first,  and  a  chord  of  6-4,  as  it  is 
called,  is  inserted  to  connect  it  with  the  Dcoii- 
nant  chord,  (as  otherwise  they  would  have  no 
notes  in  common  and  the  connection  between 
them  harmonically  would  not  be  ostensible,)  and 
then  the  Dominant  chord  passes  into  the  Tonic 
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Ikfteor  tlie  usual  fashicm.  Other  meUiodB  of  joining 
the  Subdominant  chord  to  the  Dominant  chord 
are  plentifully  scattered  in  musical  worics,  as  for 
instance  the  use  of  a  suspended  fourth  in  the 
place  of  the  6-4 ;  but  as  a  t3rpe  the  above  answers 
very  well,  and  it  must  not  be  taken  as  more 
than  a  type,  since  a  bare  theoretical  fact  in  such 
a  form  is  not  music,  but  only  lifeless  theory.  As 
an  example  of  the  theory  vitalised  in  a  modem 
form  may  be  given  the  conclusion  of  Schumann's 
Toccata  in  C  for  pianoforte  (op.  7),  as  follows : — 
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In  this  the  weak  progression  of  the  6-4  is  happily 
obviated  by  connecting  the  Subdominant  and 
Dominant  chords  by  the  minor  third  of  the  former 
becoming  the  minor  ninth  of  the  latter ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  novelty  of  using  this  inversion  of  the 
Dominant  minor  ninth  as  the  penultimate  chord, 
and  its  having  also  a  slight  flavour  of  the  old 
plagal  Cadence,  gives  an  additional  vitality  and 
interest  to  the  whole.    Composers  of  the  early 
harmonic  period  also  saw  the  necessity  of  putting 
recognised  facts  in  some  form  which  presented 
novelty  and  individuality,  Mid  their  efforts  m  that 
direction  will  be  shortly  taken  notice  of.    Mean- 
while, it  must  be  observed  that  the  discovery 
of  the  harmonic  Cadence  aff  a  means  of  taking 
breath  or  expressing  a  conclusion  of  a  phrase 
and  binding  it  into  a  definite  thought,  affected 
music  for  a  time  unfiivourably  in  respect  of  its 
continuity  and  breadth.    In  Polyphonic  times, 
if  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  break  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  movement,  the  composers  had  to  devise 
their  own  means  to  that  end,  and  consequently 
a  great  variety  is  observable  in  the  devices  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  being  individual  and 
various  have  most  of  the  elements  of  vitality  in 
them.    But  the  harmonic  Cadence  became  every- 
body's   property;    and   whenever  a  oomposer^s 
ideas    uuled  hun,  or  his    imagination  became 
feeble,   he    helped   himself  out   by  using   the 
Cadence  as   a  full  stop  and  beginning  again; 
a  proceeding  which  conveys  to  the  nund  of  & 
cultivated  modem  musician  a  feeling  of  weakness 
and  inconsequence,  which  the  softness  and  refine- 
ment of  style  and  a  certain  sense  of  languor  in 
the  works  of  the  early  Italian  masters  rather 
tend  to  aggravate.     Thus  in  the  first  part  of 
Carissimi*s  Cantata  'Deh  contentatevi,'  which 
is  only  74  bars  in  length,  there  are  no  less  than 
10  perfect  Dominant  Cadences  with  the  chords  in 
their  first  positions,  besides  interrupted  Cadences 
and  imperfect  Cadences  such  as  are  sometimes 
called  half-closes.    This  is  no  doubt  rather  an 
excessive  instance,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
effect  which  the  discovery  of  the  Cadence  had  on 
music;   and  its  effect  on  English  ecclesiastical 
music  of  a  slightly  later  period,  as  for  instance 


in  the  woi^  of  Rogers,  will  be  remembeited  by 
musicians  acquaiated  with  that  branch  of  the  art 
as  a  proof  that  the  case  is  not  over-stated.  It 
was  no  doubt  necessary  for  the  development  of 
Form  in  musical  works  that  this  phase  i^ould 
be  gone  through,  and  the  part  it  pUyed  in  that 
development  is-  considered  under  that  head,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  here. 
The  use  of  imperfect  and  interrapted  Cadences, 
as  above  alluded  to,  appears  in  works  early  in 
the  1 7th  century,  being  used  relatively  to  perfect 
Cadences  as  commas  and  senuoolons  are  used  in 
literature  in  relation  to  full  stops.  The  form  of 
the  imperfect  Cadence  or  half-cSose  is  generally 
a  progression  towards  a  pause  on  the  Dominant 
of  the  key.  Th^  two  following  examples  from 
Caiissimi  will  illustrate  his  method  of  using 
thenv— 


in  which  the  key  is  Eb.  The  fbrm  of  the  In^ 
terrupted  Cadence  which  is  usually  quoted  as 
typical  is  that  where  the  progression  which 
seems  to  tend  through  the  Dominant  chord  to 
the  concluding  Tonic  chord  is  made  to  diverge 
to  some  other  position,  such  as  a  chord'  on  the 
submediant  of  the  key,  as  on  A  in  the  key  of  C. 
This  form  also  appears  in  Carissimi,  but  not 
with  any  apparent  definiteness  of  purpose.  In 
fact,  as  a  predetesmined  effect  the  Interrapted 
Cadence  belomn  to  a  more  advanced  condition 
of  ideas  in  musio  than  that  illustrated  by  Caris- 
simi and  his  followers  and  contemporaries,  and 
only  demands  a  passing  notice  here  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  occur,  though  rarely.  Composers  in 
those  times  were  more  m  the  habit  of  concluding 
with  the  Cadence,  and  repeating  part  of  what 
they  had  said  before  over  again  with  another 
Cadence ;  which  answers  the  same  requirements 
of  form  aa  most  of  the  uses  of  Interrupted 
Cadences*  by  Bach  and  Handel,  but  in  a  much 
less  refined  and  artistically  intelligent  manner. 

In  order  to  see  the  bearings  of  many  of  the 
experiments  which  were  made  by  the  early 
representatives  of  harmonic  music  it  will  be 
necessary  to  return  for  a  short  space  to  their 
predecessors.  The  basis  which  the  old  contra- 
puntists had  worked  upon — which  we  express, 
for  brevity's  sake,  in  the  language  which  is  con- 
sistently only  applicable  to  harmonic  music,  as 
concords  and  their  first  inversicms  and  simple 
discords  of  suspension — ^had  been  varied  and 
enriched  by  them  by  the  use  of  passing  notes. 
In  the  use  of  these  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  was 
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exercised,  and  the  devices  which  resulted  were 
in  some  instances  looked  upcm  as  everybody's 
property,  and  became  quite  characteristic  of  the 
narticular  form  of  art  As  a  type  of  these  may 
be  taken  the  following  from  Du&y,  who  lived  in 
the  14th  century,  and  has  already  been  spoken 
of  as  being  quoted  by  Kiesewetter — 


:S=fc 


m 


In  this  the  F  is  clearly  taken  as  a  passing  note 
between  G  and  £,  and  a  note  on  the  other  side 
of  the  E  is  interpolated  befove  the  legitimate 
passage-  of  the  passing  note  is  oonduded.  This 
particular  figure  reappears  with  astonishing  fre- 
quMioy  all  through  th«  polyphonic  period,  as  in 
Josquin*s  Stabat  Mater,  in  Palestrina*s  Missa 
Papee  MaroeUi,  in  Gibbons's  Hosanna,  and  in 
Byrd'a  Mass.  But  what  is  particularly  notice- 
able about  it  is  that  it  gets  so  thoroughly  fixed 
as  a  figure  in  the  minds  of  musicians  that  ulti- 
mately its  true  significance  is  sometimes  lost 
sight  of,  and  it  actually  appears  in  a  form  in 
which  the  discord  of  the  seventh  made  by  the 
passing  note  is  shorn  of  its  resolution.  As  an 
example  of  this  (which  however  is  rare)  may 
be  taken  the  following  passage  from  the  Credo 
in  Byrd*s  Mass — 


In  this  the  seventh  in  the  treble  and  its  counter- 
part in  the  bass  never  arrive  at  ^e  Bb  on  which 
they  should  naturally  resolve,  and  musicians  were 
probably  so  accustomed  to  the  phrase  that  they 
did  not  notioe  anything  anomalous  in  the  pro- 
greoudn.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  Uuit  the 
device  in  the  first  instance  was  not  the  result  of 
intellectual  ealoulation — such  as  we  are  forced 
to  assume  in  analysing  the  progression — but 
merely  of  artistic  feeling ;  and  in  point  of  fact 
such  artistic  £aeling,  when  it  is  sound,  is  to  all 
appearances  a  complex  intellectual  feat  done 
instinctively  at  a  sii^le  stroke ;  and  we  estimate 
its  soundness  or  unsoundness  ^  applying  intel- 
lectual analysis  to  the  result.  The  first  example 
given  above  stands  this  test^  but  the  latter, 
judged  by  the  Hght  of  the  rules  of  Descant, 
does  not ;  hence  we  must  regard  it  as  an  arbi- 
trary use  of  a  well-known  figure  which  is  justifiable 
only  because  it  is  well-known ;  and  the  principle 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  several  peculiar  features 
which  presently  will  be  observed  as  making 
their  appearance  in  harmonic  musia  The  early 
harmonists  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  in 
their  attempt  to  give  richness  to  the  iMffe  outline 
of  the  hannonic  substructure   by  the  use  of 
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grace-notes,  appoggiaturas,  anticipatory  notes  and 
the  like,  and  by  certain  processes  of  condensation 
or  prolongation  which  they  devised  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  uniform  resolution  of  discords.  Of 
these  some  seem  as  arbitrary  as  the  use  of  the 
characteristic  figure  of  the  polyphonic  times  just 
quoted  from  Byrd,  «id  others  were  the  fruit  of 
Uiat  kind  of  spontaneous  generalisation  which  we 
recognise  as  sound.  It  is  chiefly  important  to 
the  present  question  to  notice  the  principles 
which  guided  or  seem  to  have  guided  them  in 
that  which  seems  to  us  sound.  As  an  example 
of  insertion  between  a  discord  and  ittf  resolution^ 
the  following  passage  from  a  Canxona  by  Freooo- 
baldi  may  be  taken — 


in  which  the  seventh  (a)  is  not  actually  resdved 
till  (6) ;  the  principle  of  the  device  being  the 
same  as  in  the  early  example  quoted  above  from 
Dufay.  Bach  carried  this  principle  to  a  remaik- 
able  pitch,  as  for  instance 


from  the  Fuffue  in  B  minor,  No.  24  in   the 
*  Wohltemperurte  Clavier.* 

The  simple  form  of  anticipation  which  appears 
with  so  much  frequency  in  Handel's  works  in 
the  following  form — 


is  found  oommonly  in  the  works  of  the  Italian 
composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century. 
Several  other  forms  also  are  of  fr>equent  occur- 
rence, but  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them  were  not 
actually  rendered  as  they  stand  on  paper,  since 
it  is  clear  that  there  were  accepted  principles 
of  modification  by  which  singers  and  acoom- 
panyists  were  guided  in  such  things  just  as  they 
are  now  in  rendering  old  recitatives  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner,  and  had  been  previously  in 
sharpening  the  leading  note  of  the  ecclesiastical 
modes.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  real 
value  of  some  of  the  anticipations  as  they  appear 
in  the  works  themselves,  since  the  traditions  have 
in  many  instances  been  lost.  An  anticipatioo 
relative  melodically  to  the  general  oompoeition 
of  the  tonic  chord,  which  is  also  oharacteristio 
of  modem  music,  occurs  even  as  early  as  Peri, 
from  whose  'Eurydioe*  the  folio  wing  example 
is  taken— 
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This  feature  has  a  singular  counterpart  in  the 
Handelian  recitative,  e.  g. — 


The  following  examplee  are  more  characteristic 
of  the  1 7th  century. 


is  quoted  by  Bumey  (iv.  34)  from  Peri.  In  Ca- 
riwimi  and  Gesti  are  found  characteristic  closes 
of  redtative  in  this  manner — 


but  in  this  case  the  actual  rendering  is  par- 
ticularly doubtfid,  and  the  passage  was  probably 
modified  after  the  manner  in  vmich  recitatives 
are  always  rendered.  A  less  doubtful  instance, 
in  which  there  is  a  string  of  anticipations,  is 
from  a  fragment  quoted  alw  by  Bumey  (iv.  147) 
from  a  Cantata  by  Carissimi  as  follows : — 


The  use  of  combinations  which  result  from  the 
simultaneous  ooounenoe  of  passing  notes,  a  prac- 
tice so  characteristic  of  Bacl^  cannot  definitely 
be  traced  at  this  early  period.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
obtain  that  the  musicians  had  discovered  the 
prindple  which  is  most  prolific  in  these  effects — 
namely,  the  use  of  preliminary  notes  a  semitone 
above  or  below  any  note  of  an  essential  chord, 
irrespective  of  what  precedes,  and  at  anv  position 
rel&tive  to  the  rhythmic  divisions  of  t£e  music. 


in  which  B||,  Gf ,  and  Db,  which  seem  to  con- 
stitute an  actual  chord,  are  merely  the  result  of  the 


simultaneous  occurrence  of  chromatic  preliminary 
passing  notes  before  the  essential  notes  C,  A, 
and  0  of  the  common  chord  of  F  major.  But 
there  is  a  combination  which  is  very  conmion  in 
the  music  of  the  17th  century,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  some  such 
principle,  and  demands  notice.  It  appears  in 
Cesti*s  <  Orontea'  (Bumey,  iv.  68)  as  follows :— 


and,  however  preceded,  it  always  amounts  to  the 
same  idea — namely,  that  of  using  an  unprepared 
seventh  on  the  subdominant  of  the  key  (major 
or  minor)  preceding  the  Dominant  chord  of 
the  Cadence.  This  may  be  explained  as  a 
passing  note  downwards  towards  the  uppermost 
note  of  the  succeeding  concord  on  the  Dominant, 
which  happens  to  oomcide  with  the  passing  note 
upwards  between  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord 
and  the  root  of  the  Dominant  chord, — as  C 
between  Bb  and  D  in  the  example;  in  which 
case  it  would  be  derived  from  the  principle  above 
explained;  or  on  the  other  hand  the  passage 
may  be  expUdned  on  the  basb  of  the  old  theory 
of  passing  notes  in  a  way  which  is  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  methods  by  which'  novelty  is 
arrived  at  in  music.  Composers  were  accustomed 
to  the  progression  in  which  a  chord  of  6-4  pre- 
ceded the  Dominant  chord,  1 


and  having  the  particular  melodic  progression 
which  results  fit>m  this  well  fixed  in  their  minds, 
they  inserted  a  passing  note  on  the  strong  beat  of 
the  bar  in  the  bass  without  altering  the  treble, 
as  in  the  example  quoted  above  frcm  Cesti,  and 
thereby  added  considerably  to  the  vigour  of  the 
passage.  This  particular  feature  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  a  musical  hct  by  composers, 
and  appesn  constantly,  firom  Monteverde  till  the 
end  of  the  century,  among  French  and  Italians 
alike ;  and  it  is  invested  with  the  more  interest 
because  it  is  found  in  Lully  in  an  improved  form, 
which  again  renewed  its  vitality.  It  1 
follows  in  a  Sarabande  by  him— 


and  this  form  was  adopted  by  Handel,  and  will  be 
easily  recognised  as  familiar  by  those  acquainted 
wiUi  his  works.  Corelli  indicates  the  firm 
hold  which  this  particular  seventh  had  obtained 
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on  the  mindB  of  musidanB  by  naing  it  in  imme- 
diate Buooeanon  to  a  Dominant  7thy  so  that  the 
two  intervals  tacoeed  each  other  in  the  following 


in  the  Sonata  11  of  the  Opera  inda,  jpuUished  in 
Rome,  1685.  These  methods  of  using  passing 
notes,  anticipations,  and  like  devices,  are  extranely 
important,  as  it  is  on  the  lines  thereby  indicated 
that  progress  in  the  harmonic  department  of 
music  is  made.  Many  of  the  most  prolific  somtses 
of  variety  of  these  kmds  had  descended  from  the 
contrapuntal  school,  and  of  these  their  immediate 
successors  took  chief  advantage;  at  first  with 
moderation,  but  with  ever  gradually  increasing 
complexity  as  more  insight  was  gained  into  the 
opportunities  they  offer^  Some  devices  do  not 
appear  till  somewhat  later  in  the  century,  and 
of  this  kind  were  the  condensation  of  the  resolution 
of  suspensions,  which  became  very  fruitful  in 
variety  as  music  progressed.  The  old-&shioned 
suspensions  were  merely  temporary  retardations 
in  the  progression  of  the  parts  which,  taken 
together  in  their  simplicity,  constituted  a  series 
of  concordB.    Thus  the  succession — 


-J^^ 


is  evidently  only  a  sophisticated  version  of  the 
succession  of  sixths — 


and  the  principle  which  is  applied  is  analogous 
to  the  other  devices  for  sophisticating  the  sim- 
plicity of  concords  which  nave  been  analysed 
above;  and  the  whole  shewing  how  device  is 
built  upon  device  in  the  progress  of  the  art. 
Sometime  in  the  17th  century  a  composer,  whose 
name  is  probably  lost  to  posterity,  hit  upon  the 
hi^py  idea  of  making  the  concordant  notes  move 
without  waiting  for  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
cordant note,  so  that  the  process — 

in  which  there  are  three  steps,  is  condensed  into 
the  following  (from  Alessandro  Scarlatti)— 


in  which  there  are  only  two  to  gain  the  same 
end.  This  device  is  very  common  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  as  in  GoreUi,  and  it  imme- 
diately bore  fresh  fruit,  as  the  possibility  of  new 
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successions  of  suspensions  interlaced  with  one 
another  became  apparent,  such  aa^ 


in  which  each  shift  of  a  note  which  would  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  implied  concord  creates 
a  fresh  suspension.  And  by  this  process  a  new 
and  important  element  of  effect  was  obtained,  for 
the  ultmoate  resolution  of  discord  into  concord 
could  be  constantly  postponed  although  the 
harmonies  changed;  whereas  under  uie  did 
vystem  each  discord  must  be  resolved  into  the 
particular  concord  to  whidi  it  belonged,  and 
therefore  the  periods  of  suspense  caused  by  the 
discords  were  necessarily  of  short  duration.  In 
dealing  with  discords  attempts  were  occasionally 
made  to  vary  the  recognized  modes  of  their 
resolutions ;  for  instance,  Uiere  are  early  examples 
of  attempts  to  make  the  minor  seventh  resolve 
upwards  satisfactorily,  and  both  Carissimi  and 
Purcell  endeavoured  to  make  a  seventh  go 
without  any  resolution  at  all,  in  tUs 
form — 


from  Puroell*s  'Dido  and  uSneas* — whe^  the 
resolution  is  only  supplied  by  the  second  violins — 


and  frt)m  Carissimi — ^in  which  it  is  not  supplied 
at  all,  if  Bumey's  transcription  (iv.  147)  is 
correct.  Another  experiment  which  illustrates  a 
principle,  and  therefore  demands  notice,  is  the 
following  from  Puroeirs  service  in  Bb,  in  which 
the  analogue  of  a  pedal  in  an  upper  part  is  used 
to  obtain  a  new  hi^onic  effect  :— 


About  this  time  also  a  chord  which  is  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  modem  music  makes 
its  appearance,  namely,  the  chord  of  the  di- 
mini^ed  seventh.  This  appears,  for  example, 
unprepared  in  Ck>relli*s  Sonata  X  of  the  '  Op^ra 
Terza/  published  in  1689,  as  foUoiR 
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In  this  and  in  other  instances  of  his  use  of  it, 
it  occupies  so  exactly  analogous  a  position  to  the 
fiuniliar  use  of  the  seventh  on  the  subdominant 
which  has  already  been  commented  upon  at 
length,  that  the  inferen^  is  almost  unavoidable 
that  composers  first  used  the  diminished  seventh 
as  a  modification  of  that  well-known  device  in  a 
minor  key,  by  sharpening  its  bass  note  t6  make 
it  approach  nearer  to  the  dominant,  and  also  to 
soften  its  quality. 

It  will  be  necessary  at  this  point  to  turn 
agi^  for  a  short  space  to  theorists,  for  it 
was  in  relation  to  the  standard  of  harmony 
which  characterises  the  end  of  the  17th  centuiy 
that  Kameau*s  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 
theory  of  music  on  some  sort  of  philosophical 
basis.  He  called  attention  to  the  &ct  that  a 
tone  consists  not  only  of  the  single  note  which 
everybody  recognizes,  which  he  calls  the  prin- 
cipal sound,  but  also  of  harmonic  sounds  corre- 
spondinff  to  notes  which  stand  at  certain  de- 
finite distances  from  this  lower  note,  among 
which  are  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fifth  and  third ;  that  as  there 
is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  octave  and 
octave  these  notes  can  be  taken  either  as  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  first  position,  or  its 
inversions;  and  that  judged  from  this  point  of 
view  the  lower  note  is  the  root  or  fundamental 
note  of  the  combination.  This  was  the  basis  of 
his  theory  of  harmony,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  first  expUcit  statement 
of  the  theorv  of  chords  in  connection  with  roots  or 
fundamental  notes.  Rameau  declines  to  accept 
the  minor  seventh  as  part  of  the  compound  tone 
of  the  root,  and  he  does  not  take  his  minor  third 
as  represented  by  the  19th  *  upper  partial,*  which 
is  veiy  remote,  but  j  ustifies  the  minor  chord  on  the 
principle  that  the  minor  third  as  well  as  the  root 
note  generates  the  fifth  (as  both  G  and  Eb  would 
generate  G),  and  that  this  community  between 
them  makes  them  prescribed  by  nature.  D'Alem- 
bert  took  the  part  of  expositor,  and  also  in  some 
slight  particulars  of  modifyer,  of  Rameau*s  prin- 
ciples, in  his  '  Elements  de  Musique.'  It  is  not 
the  place  here  to  enter  into  details  with  respect 
to  the  particulars  resulting  from  the  theory, 
which  was  applied  to  explain  the  construction  of 
scale,  temperament,  and  many  other  subordinate 
matters,  and  to  discover  the  proper  progressions 
of  roots,  and  the  interconnection  between  chords. 
But  a  passage  in  D'AIembert*s  book  deserves 
especial  notice  as  illustrating  modem  harmonic 
as  distinguished  from  the  old  contrapuntal  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  discords  ;  since  it 
shows  how  completely  the  old  idea  of  suspen- 
sions as  retardations  of  the  parts  had  been  lost 
sight  of:  'En  general  la  dissonance  ^tant  un 
ouvrage  de  Tart,  surtout  dans  les  accords  qui  ne 
sont  point  de  dominant,  tonique,  on  de  sous- 
dominant  ;  le  seul  moyen  d'empficher  qu'elle  ne 
d^plaise  en  paroissant  trop  etnuigk^  h  I'accord, 
c'est  qu*elle  soit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  annonc^e  a 
Toreille  en  se  trouvant  dans  Taooord  pr^c^ent, 
et  qu^elle  serve  par  Ik  a  lier  les  deux  ac* 
cords.'     The  sole  exception  is  in  respect  of  the 
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dominant  Seventh,  which,  apparently  as  a  mere 
matter  of  experience,  does  not  seem  to  require 
this  preparatory  announcement.  Tartini  pub- 
lished his  theories  about  the  same  time  as  Ra- 
meau, and  derived  the  effect  of  chords  from  the 
combinational  tones,  of  which  he  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  discoverer.  Helmholtz  has  lately 
shewn  that  neither  theory  is  complete  without 
the  other,  and  that  together  they  are  not  com- 
plete without  the  theoiy  of  beats,  which  really 
affords  the  distinction  between  consonance  and 
dissonance ;  and  that  all  of  these  principles  taken 
together  constitute  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
fiicts  of  hannony.  Both  Rameau  and  Tartini 
were  therefore  working  in  the  right  direction; 
but  for  the  musical  world  Rameau's  principles 
were  the  most  valuable,  and  the  idea  of  sys- 
tematising  chords  according  to  their  roots  or 
fundamental  basses  has  been  since  generally 
adopted. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  the 
practice  of  grouping  the  harmonic  elements  of 
music  or  chords  according  to  the  keys  to  which 
they  belong,  which  is  caUed  observing  the  laws 
of  tonality,  was  tolerably  universal.  Composers 
had  for  the  most  part  moved  sufficiently  fax 
away  frx>m  the  influence  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
^rstem  to  be  able  to  realise  the  first  principles  of 
me  new  secular  school.  These  principles  are 
essential  to  instrumental  music,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  relation  to  that  large  department  of  the  mo- 
dem art  that  they  must  be  considered.  Under 
the  conditions  of  modem  harmony  the  harmonio 
basis  of  any  passage  is  not  intellectually  appre- 
ciable unless  the  principle  of  the  relations  of  the 
chords  composing  it  to  one  another  through  a 
common  tonic  be  observed.  Thus  if  in  the 
middle  of  a  succession  of  chords  in  0  a  chord 
appears  which  cannot  be  refeired  to  that  key, 
the  passage  is  inconsistent  and  obscure;  but  if 
this  chord  is  followed  by  others  which  can  with 
it  be  referred  to  a  different  key,  modulation  has 
been  effected,  and  the  succession  is  rendered  in* 
telligible  by  its  relation  to  a  fresh  tonic  in  the 
place  of  G.  The  range  of  chords  which  were 
recognized  as  characteristic  of  any  given  key 
was  at  first  very  limited,  and  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  some  notes  of  the  scale  served  as  the 
bass  to  a  larger  number  and  a  more  important 
class  of  them,  the  Dominant  appearing  as  the 
most  important,  as  the  generator  of  the  larger 
number  of  diatonic  chords;  and  since  it  also  con- 
tains in  its  compoimd  tone  the  notes  which  are 
most  remote  from  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  the 
artistic  sense  of  musicians  led  them  to  regard 
the  Dominant  and  the  Tonic  as  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  harmonic  circle  of  the  key,  and  no 
progression  was  sufficien%  definable  to  st«nd  in 
a  position  of  tonal  importance  in  a  movement 
unless  the  two  poles  were  somehow  indicated. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  movement  is  to  be  cast  upon 
certain  prominent  successions  of  keys  to  which 
other  keys  are  to  be  subsidiary,  those  which  are 
to  stand  prominently  forward  must  be  defined 
by  some  sort  of  contrast  based  on  the  idtema- 
tion  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony.     It  is 
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probably  for  this  reMon  that  the  key  of  the 
8ubdomiiiant  is  mwatiirfactory  as  a  balance  or 
oomplementary  key  of  a  movement,  sinoe  in  pro- 
greesing  to  its  Dominant  to  verify  the  tonality, 
the  mind  of  an  intelligent  listener  recognises  the 
original  Tonic  again,  and  thus  the  force  of  the 
intended  contrast  is  weakened.  This,  as  has 
been  above  indicated,  is  frequently  found  in 
works  of  the  eariy  harmonic  period,  while  com- 
posers were  still  searching  for  the  scale  which 
should  give  them  a  major  Dominant  chord,  and 
the  effect  of  such  movements  is  curiously  wan- 
dering and  vague.  The  use  of  the  Dominant  as 
the  complementary  key  becomes  frequent  in 
works  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  17th  century, 
M  in  Gorelli ;  and  early  in  the  next,  as  in  Bach 
and  Handel,  it  is  recognised  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  in  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  so 
much  strain  was  put  upon  it  as  a  centre,  that 
it  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  conven- 
tionalism and  to  lose  its  force.  Beethoven 
consequently  began  very  early  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  hiurmonio  bases  of  the  key  by  me  use 
of  chords  which  properly  belonged  to  other 
nearly  related  keys,  and  on  his  lines  composers 
have  since  continued  to  work.  The  Tonic  and 
Dominant  centres  are  still  apparently  inevitable, 
but  they  are  supplemented  by  an  enlarged  range 
of  harmonic  roots  giving  chromatic  combina- 
tions which  are  affilUted  on  the  original  Tonic 
through  their  relations  to  the  more  important 
notes  of  the  scale  which  that  Tonic  represents, 
and  can  be  therefore  used  without  obscuring  the 
tonality.  As  examples  of  this  may  be  taken 
the  minor  seventh  on  the  tonic,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  neaiiy  allied  key  of  the  subdo- 
minant;  a  major  concord  on  the  supertonic, 
with  the  minor  seventh  superimposed,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  Dominant  key ;  the 
major  chord  on  the  mediant,  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  key  of  the  relative  minor  repre- 
sented by  the  chord  of  the  submediant,  and 
■o  on. 

Bach*s  use  of  harmony  was  a  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  it  of  the  principles  of  polyphony.  He 
resumed  the  prinoiple  of  making  the  harmony 
ostensibly  the  sum  of  the  independent  parts, 
but  with  this  difference  from  the  old  style,  that 
the  harmonies  really  formed  the  substratum, 
and  that  their  progressions  were  as  intelligible 
as  the  melodies  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  the 
result.  From  such  a  prinoiple  sprang  an  im- 
mense extension  of  the  range  of  harmonic  com- 
binations. The  essential  fundamental  chords 
are  but  few,  and  must  remain  so,  but  the  com- 
binations which  can  be  made  to  represent  tbem 
on  the  polyphonic  principle  are  almost  infinite. 
By  the  use  of  chromatic  passing  and  preliminary 
notes,  by  retardations,  and  bv  simple  chromatic 
alterations  of  the  notes  of  chords  according  to 
their  melodic  significance,  combinations  are  ar- 
rived at  such  as  puzzled  and  do  continue  to 
puzzle  theorists  who  regard  harmony  as  so  many 
unchangeable  lumps  of  chords  which  cannot  be 
admitted  in  music  unless  a  fundamental  bass 
can  be  found  for  th«m.    Thus  the  chord  of  the 
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'  augmented  sixth  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
,  the  modification  of  a  melodic  progression  of  one 
I  or  two  parts  at  the  point  where  naturally  they 
would  be  either  a  major  or  min<»r  sixth  from 
!  one  another,  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
one  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  other 
causing  them  to  be  respectively  flattened  and 
sharpened  to  make  them  approach  nearer  to 
the  notes  to  which  they  are  moving.  In  the 
case  of  the  augmented  sixth  on  the  flat  second 
of  the  key,  there  is  only  one  note  to  be 
altered ;  and  as  that  note  is  constantly  altered 
in  this  fashion  in  other  oiombinationa— namely  by 
substituting  the  flattened  note  for  the  natural 
diatonic  note,  as  Db  for  D  in  the  key  of  G,  by 
Cariissimi,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  in  all  ages  of 
harmonic  music — ^it  seems  superfluous  to  ccHtsid^ 
whether  or  no  it  is  a  chord  with  a  double  root  as 
theorists  propose,  in  which  one  note  is  the  minor 
ninth  of  one  root,  and  the  other  the  major  third 
of  another.  The  way  in  which  ideas  become 
fixed  by  constant  recurrence  has  already  (p.  678) 
been  indicated  in  the  case  of  a  figure  which  was 
very  characteristic  of  the  polyphonic  school,  and 
in  that  of  the  subdominant  seventh  with  the 
early  harmonists;  in  like  manner  modifications, 
such  as  the  augmented  sixth,  and  the  sharp  fifth 
(which  is  merely  the  straining  upwards  of  the 
upper  note  of  a  concord  in  its  melooic  progression 
to  the  next  diatonic  note),  become  so  fiumliar  by 
constant  recurrence,  that  they  are  aeoepted  as 
&cts,  or  rather  as  representatives,  by  association, 
of  the  unmodified  intervals,  and  are  used  to  all 
intents  as  essential  chords  ;  and  moreover  being 
BO  recognised,  they  are  made  liable  to  resolu- 
tions and  combinations  with  other  notes  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  while  they  were 
in  the  unaltered  condition ;  which  is  not  really 
more  to  be  wondered  at  than  the  fact  that 
Bach  and  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  pre- 
decessors habitually  associated  tunes  originally 
oast  in  the  old  eccledastical  modes  with  harmoniea 
which  would  have  been  impossible  if  those  modes 
had  not  been  superseded  by  the  modem  system 
of  scales.  The  inversion  of  the  above-mentioned 
augmented  sixth  as  a  diminished  third  is  re- 
markable for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
because  when  used  with  artistic  purpose  it  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  chords  in  modem  music, 
owing  to  the  gradual  contraction  towards  the 
resolution — as  is  felt  in  the  employment  of  it 
by  both  Bach  and  Beethoven  to  the  words 
'et  sepultus  est'  in  the  'Crucifixus'  of  their 
masses  in  B  minor  and  D  respectively;  and 
in  the  second,  because  a  distinguished  modem 
theorist  (whose  work  is  in  many  respects  very 
valuable)  having  discovered  that  the  augmented 
sixth  is  a  double  rooted  chord,  says  that  it 
'  should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper  note, 
being  a  secondary  harmonic,  and  0M>ab]e  of  be- 
longing only  to  the  secondary  root,  should  not  be 
beneaw  the  lower,  which  can  only  belong  to  the 
primary  root.*  It  must  not  be  fbrgott^  how- 
ever, in  considering  the  opinions  of  theorists  on 
the  origin  of  choi^  such  as  these,  that  their 
explanations  are  not  unfi<equently  given  merely 
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for  the  purpose  of  dasBifyiiig  the  chords,  ttnd  of 
expounding  the  laws  of  their  resolations  for  the 
benefit  of  oompoeers  who  might  not  be  able 
otherwise  to  employ  than  correctly. 

The  actoal  number  of  essential  chwds  has 
remained  the  same  as  it  was  when  Momteverde 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  Dominant  seventh 
by  using  it  without  preparation,  unless  a  single 
exception  be  made  in  fftvour  of  the  chord  of  uie 
major  ninth  and  its  sister  the  minor  ninth,  both  of 
wluch  Hehnholtz  acknowledges  may  be  taken  as 
representatives  of  the  lower  note  or  root ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  both  used  with 
remarkable  freedom,  both  in  their  preparation 
and  resolution,  by  the  great  masters.  Haydn, 
for  instance,  who  is  not  usually  held  to  be  guilty 
of  harmonic  extravagance,  uses  the  major  ninth 
on  the  Dominant  Uius  in  his  Quartet  in  G, 
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and  the  minor  ninth  similarly,  and  with  as  great 
freedom,  as  follows,  in  a  Quartet  in  F  minor 
(Trautwein,  No.  3) 


ji^4.^. 


It  is  not  possible  to  enter  here  into  discussion 
of  particular  questions,  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
chord  frequently  called  the  'Added  Sixth,'  to 
which  theorists  have  proposed  almost  as  many 
roots  as  the  chord  has  notes ;  Bameau  originally 
suggesting  the  Subdominant,  Grerman  theorists 
the  Supertonic  as  an  inversion  of  a  seventh,  Mr. 
Alfred  Day  the  Dominant,  as  an  inversion  of  a 
chord  of  the  eleventh,  and  Helmholts  returning 
to  the  Subdominant  again  in  support  of  Rameau. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  particulars 
on  the  subject  of  the  diminished  seventh,  which 
modem  composers  have  found  so  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  modulation,  or  into  the  devices  of  en- 
harmonic changes,  which  are  so  fruitful  in  novel 
and  beautiful  effects,  or  into  the  discordance  or 
non-discordance  of  the  fourth.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  to  restrict  ourselves 
as  £Eff  as  possible  to  things  which  illustrate 
general  principles ;  and  of  these  none  are  much 
more  remarkable  than  the  complicated  use  of 
suspensions  and  passing  notes,  which  follow  from 
the  principles  of  Bach  in  polyphony  as  applied 
to  harmony,  and  were  remarked  on  above  as 
lapng  the  foundations  of  all  the  advance  that 
has  t^en  made  in  Harmony  since  his  time.  Sus- 
pensions are  now  taken  in  any  form  and  position 


which  can  in  the  first  place  be  possibly  prepared 
even  by  passing  notes,  or  in  the  second  plaice  be 
possibly  resolved  even  by  causing  a  fredi  discord, 
so  long  as  the  ultimate  resolution  into  concord  is 
feasible  in  an  intelligible  manner.  Thus  Wagner's 
Meistersinger  opens  with  the  phrase-^ 


in  which  B  is  a  suroended  passing  note  resolving 
so  as  to  make  a  nresh  diMK>rd  with  the  treble, 
which  in  reality  is  resolved  into  another  discord 
made  by  the  appearance  of  a  chromatic  passing 
note,  and  does  not  find  its  way  into  an  essential 
concord  till  three  chords  further  on;  but  the 
example  is  sufficient  to  show  the  application  of 
both  principles  as  above  expressed.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  suspensions  in  existence  is  the 
foUowmg  tnm   Bach*s   Oigan    Toccata  in  D 


Of  strongly  accented  passing  notes  the  following 
are  good  examples — 


col.  SvL 
from  the  Overture  to  the  Messiah;  and 


from  Brahms's  Ballade  in  D,  which  is  practically 
the  same  passing  note  as  that  in  the  example  from 
Handel,  but  passing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  good  example  of  a  succession  of  combinations 
resulting  from  the  principles  above  enumerated 
with  regiEkrd  to  the  modification  of  diatonic  notes, 
and  the  use  of  chromatic  passing  notes,  occurs  in 
Bach*s  Cantata,  *  Christ  unser  Heir*  (p.  ao8)— 

f— g- 
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In  the  2nd  scene  of  the  and  act  of  'Tristftn 
and  Isolde*  the  combination  given  theoretically 
above  (p.  679  a)  actually  occurs,  and  two  of  the 
preliminary  chromatic  notes  {*)  are  sustained  as 
a  suspension  into  the  next  chord— 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  Act  of  the  same 
work  are  some  extremely  remarkable  examples 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  polyphonic  principle  to 
harmony,  entailing  very  close  modulations,  for 
which  there  is  not  space  here. 

The  principle  of  persistence  was  early  recog- 
nised in  the  use  of  what  were  called  Diatonic  suc- 
cessions or  sequences.  They  are  defined  by  Prof. 
Macfarren  as  '  the  repetition  of  a  progression  of 
harmony,  upon  other  notes  of  the  scale,  when 
all  the  parts  proceed  by  the  same  degrees  in 
each  repetition  as  in  the  original  progression,' 
irrespective  of  augmented  or  diminished  intervals, 
or  doublings  of  notes  which  in  other  cases  it  is 
not  desirable  to  double.  And  this  mapr  be  ex- 
panded into  the  more  general  proposition  that 
when  a  figure  has  been  established,  and  the 
principle  and  manner  of  its  repetition,  it  may 
be  repeated  analogously  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  resulting  circumstances.  Thus  Bee- 
thoven having  established  the  form  of  his  ac- 
companiment— 


goes  through  with  it  in  despite  of  the  consecutive 
fifths  whi(m  result — 


Again,  a  single  note  whose  stationary  character 
has  been  established  in  harmony  of  which  it 
actually  forms  a  part,  can  persist  through  haj> 
monies  which  are  otherwise  alien  to  it,  and 
irrespective  of  any  degree  of  dissonance  which 
results.  This  was  early  seen  in  the  use  of  a 
Pedal,  and  as  that  was  its  earliest  form  (being 
the  immediate  descendant  of  the  Drone  bass 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Article)  the 
singular  name  of  an  inverted  Pedal  was  applied 
to  it  when  the  persistent  note  was  in  the  treble, 
as  in  an  oi%en-quoted  instance  from  the  slow 
movement  of  the  C-minor  Symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven, and  a  fine  example  in  the  Fugue  which 
stands  as  Finale  to  Brahms's  set  of  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Handel,  and  in  the  example 
quoted  from  Purcell*s  Service  above.  Bee- 
thoven even  makes  more  than  one  note  persist, 
as  in  the  first  variation  on  the  Diabelli  Valse 
(op  lai)— 


Another  familiar  example  of  persistenoe  is  per- 
sistence of  direction,  as  it  is  a  well-known  device 
to  make  parts  which  are  progressing  in  opposite 
directions  persist  in  doing  so  irrespective  of  the 
eombinations  which  result.  For  the  limitations 
which  may  be  put  on  these  devices  refereooe 
must  be  made  to  the  regular  text-books,  as  they 
are  many  of  them  principles  of  expediency  and 
custom,  and  many  of  them  depend  on  laws  of 
melodic  progression,  the  consideration  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  to  its  own  particular  head. 

It  appears  then,  finally,  that  the  actual  basis 
of  harmonic  music  is  extremely  limited,  consisting 
of  concords  and  their  inversions,  and  at  best  not 
more  than  a  few  minor  sevenths  abd  major  and 
minor  ninths;    and  on  this  basis  the  art  of 
modem  music   is  constructed   by  devices  and 
principles  which  are  either  intellectually  conceived 
or  are  the  firuit  of  highly  developed  musical 
instinct,  which  is  according  to  vulgar  phrase 
Mnflpired,'  and  thereby  discovers  truths  at  a 
single  leap  which  the  rest  of  the  world  recognise 
as  evidently  the  result  of  so  complex  a  gene- 
ralisation that  they  are  unable  to  imagine  how 
it  was  done,  and  therefore  apply  to  it  the  useful 
term  *  inspiration.*   But  in  every  case,  if  a  novelty 
is  sound,  it  must  answer  to  verification,  and  the 
verification  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  intellectual 
analysis,  which  in  fact  may  not  at  first  be  able 
to  cope  vrith  it.      Finally,  everything  is  ad- 
missible which  is  intellectually  verifiable,  and 
what  is  inadmissible  is  so  relatively  only.    For 
instance,   in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the 
simultaneous  ooeurrence  of  all  the  diatonic  notes 
of  the  scale  would  be  quite  inadmisBible,  but 
composers  have  shown  how  it  can  be  done,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  some  other  oompoeo- 
should  not  show  how  all  the  chromatic  notes  can 
be  added  also ;  Mid  if  the  principles  by  whicJi  he 
arrived  at  the  combination  stand  the  ultimate 
test  of  analysis,  musicians  must  bow  and  ac- 
knowledge his  right  to  the  combination.    The 
history  of  harmony  is  the  history  of  ever-increas- 
ing richness  of  combination,  from  the  use,  first, 
of  simple  consonances,  then  of  consonances  super- 
imposed on  one  another,  which  we  call  coomKm 
chords,  and  of  a  few  simple  discords  simply 
contrived ;  then  of  a  system  of  classification  of 
these  concords  and  disoNrds  by  key  relationship, 
which  enables  some  of  them  to  be  used  with 
greater  freedom  than  foimeriy ;  then  of  the  use 
of  combinations  which  were  e|>ecially  fruniliar  as 
analogues  to  essential  chords ;  thenof  enlaigement 
of  the  bounds  of  the  keys,  so  l^t  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  chords  could  be  used  in  relation  to 
one  another,  and  finally  of  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  harmony  is  the  result  of  combined 
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melodieSy  through  the  treatment  of  the  prp* 
gresmoiia  of  which  the  limitB  of  combination 
become  praoUcally  co-extensive  with  the  nmnber 
of  notes  in  the  musical  system.  [C.H.H  J^.] 

HAROLD  EN  ITALIE.  The  4th  of  Berlioz's 
5  symphonies,  op.  16,  dedicated  to  Humbert 
Ferrand;  for  full  orchestra  with  sola  viola;  in 
4  movements — (i)  'Harold  aux  montages. 
Scenes  de  m^lanoolie,  de  bonheur  et  de  joie.' 
Adagio  and  Allegro;  in  6.  (1)  'Marche  de 
P^lerins  chantant  la  pri^re  du  soir.'  Allegretto ; 
in  E.  (3)  'S^nade  d*un  Montagnard  des 
Abbrozes  i  sa  maitresse.'  Allegro  assai ;  in  0. 
(4)  'Orgie  de  Brigands.  Souvenirs  des  So^es 
pr^o^entes.*  Allegro  frenetico;  in  G.  It  was 
composed  in  1834,  and  originated  in  a  request 
of  Paganini*s  that  Berlioz  i^ould  write  a  solo  in 
which  he  could  display  the  qualities  of  his 
Stradivarius  viola.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
did  not  fulfil  that  intention.  The  idea  of  the 
work  \b  based  on  Childe  Harold.  (See  Berlioz's 
M^moires,  chap.  45.)  It  was  first  performed  at 
the  Conservatoire  Nov.  93,  1834,  but  has  been 
much  altered  since.  Score  and  parts  are  pub- 
lished by  Sohlesinger.  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  England  at  the  New  Philharmonic 
Concert,  July  4,  1855.  Berlioz  conducted  and 
Ernst  i^yed  the  viola  part.  [G.] 

HARP  (Fr.Earpe ;  Ital.  Arpa ;  Germ.  Harfe). 
A  musical  instrument  of  great  antiquity ;  in  its 
modem  development,  by  means  of  the  ingenious 
mechanism  of  the  double  action,  distinguished  as 
the  only  instrument  with  fixed  tones  not  formed 
by  the  ear  and  touch  of  the  player,  that  has 
separate  notes  for  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals, 
thus  approaching  written  music  more  nearly 
than  any  other. 

The  harp  presents  a  triangular  form  of  singular 
beauty,  the  graceful  curve  of  the  neck  adding 
to  the  elegance  of  its  appearance.  Although 
the  outline  has  varied  at  difierent  Epochs  and  in 
different  ooimtries,  the  relation  of  its  proportions 
to  the  musical  scale — a  condition  of  symmetry  in 
musical  instruments — ^is  in  the  harp  very  dose ; 
■o  that  whether  it  be  Egyptian,  Persian,  Mediseval, 
or  Keltic,  it  is  always  fashioned  in  beauty  of 
line,  and  often  characteristically  adorned. 

In  looking  at  a  harp  we  recognise  at  once  the 
varied  functions  of  its  structure.  The  resonant 
instrument  is  the  soundboard,  forming  with  its 
body  the  angle  next  the  player.  The  opposite 
angle  is  the  pillar.  Both  support  the  neck,  a 
curved  bracket  between  which  and  the  sound- 
board the  strings  are  stretched.  In  modem 
harps  the  neck  includes  the  'comb'  containing 
the  mechanism  for  raising  the  pitch  of  the  strings 
one  half  tone  by  the  single  action,  or  two  half 
tones  by  the  double  action.  The  pillar  is  hollow 
to  include  the  rods  working  the  mechanism. 
The  pedestal,  where  pillar  and  soundboard  unite, 
is  the  firame  for  the  pedals,  levers  acted  upon  by 
the  feet  and  moving  the  rods  in  the  pillar. 

The  wood  used  in  a  harp  is  chiefly  sycamore, 
but  the  soundboard  is  of  pme,  and  in  old  harps 
WM  frequently  ornamented  with  painted  devices. 
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The  dimensions  of  soundboard  and  body  increase 
downwards.  Along  the  centre  of  the  soundboard 
is  glued  a  strip  of  beech,  or  other  hard  wood,  in 
which  are  inserted  the  pegs  that  hold  the  lower 
ends  of  the  strings,  the  upper  ends  being  wound 
round  tum'ng-pins  piercing  the  wrestplatUc  which 
forms  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  sound* 
board  is  ribbed  underneath  by  two  narrow  bars, 
crossing  the  grain  of  the  pine,  their  duty  being 
to  drive  th^  soundboard  into  nodes  and  figures 
of  vibration.  The  strings  are  of  catgut,  coloured 
to  facilitate  the  recognition  of  Stwr. 

the  notes  by  the  pUyer,  the 
lowest  eight  being  spun  over, 
wire  upon  silk  or  wire  upon 
wire.  The  compass  of  an  Enurd  ' 
double-action  harp  is  61  octaves. 

The  apparently  slight  resistance  offered  by  the 
bridge  to  the  tension  of  the  strings,  inadequate 
if  their  drawing  power  were  perpendiculiEr,  is 
sufficient  because  they  are  placed  at  an  angle. 
There  is  also  a  lateral  angle  in  the  position  of 
the  neck  and  strings,  to  allow  for  the  strain  on 
the  side  the  strings  are  attached  ta. 

The  origin  of  the  harp  must  be  put  back 
anterior  to  the  earliest  records  of  civilisation. 
It  was  possibly  suggested  by  the  stretched  string 
of  the  bow.  The  addition  of  several  strings 
would  be  analogous  to  binding  several  reeds  or 
whistles  together  to  form  a  syrinx,  both  con- 
trivances apparently  preceding  the  shortening  to 
difBarent  lengths  by  the  finger  of  a  single  vibrating 
string,  as  in  a  lute,  or  the  shortening  of  the 
vibrating  column  of  air  in  a  pipe  by  means  of 
holes  pwforated  in  it  to  be  stuped  also  by  the 
fingers.  The  oldest  monuments  of  the  harp  are 
Eg^T^^^^*  Those  first  seen  by  Bruce,  painted 
on  tne  wall  of  a  burying-place  at  Thebes,  are 
supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  1 3th  century  B.C. 
These  are  very  large  harps,  ri<^y  ornamented, 
and  standing,  to  judge  from  the  players,  more 
than  six  feet  high.  These  instruments,  which 
have  been  often  described,  having  no  front  pil- 
lar, could  have  had  no  great  tension,  and  were 
probably  of  a  low  and  sweet  tone.  But  while 
all  Egyptian  harps  wanted  this  important  mem- 
ber for  support,  they  were  not  limited  to  one 
size.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  variety 
in  dimensions,  number  of  strings,  and  amoimt  of 
ornament.  Some,  Uke  Bruce's,  were  placed  upon 
the  sround;  others  were  upon  rests  or  stools, 
to  admit  of  the  player's  standing.  Those  held 
by  seated  players  were  more  Uke  the  Greek 
tngonon,  a  link  between  the  harp  and  lyre. 

The  Assyrian  harps  resembled  the  Egyptian  in 
having  no  firont  pillar,  but  differed  in  tiie  sound- 
board being  uppermost,  the  lower  angle  being 
a  simple  bar  for  the  attachment  of  the  strings. 
Mr.  Ehigel  ('  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations,* 
London,  1864)  regards  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  front  pillar  as  distinguishing  the  Eastern 
harp  tram  the  Western,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
disdnction  is  rather  that  of  ancient  and  modem,, 
for  the  very  earliest  Western  harp  of  which  a; 

Sjresentation  exists,  that  in  Bunting's  '  Ancient' 
usic  of  Ireland,'  attributed  by  him  to  an  earlier 
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dftte  than  a.d.  830,  has  no  firont  pillar.  The 
beautiful  form  of  the  moie  modem  IriBh  harp  is 
well  known  from  its  representation  in  the  royal 
coat  of  arms.  Two  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in 
South  Kensinffton  Museum :  one  is  a  cast  of  the 
ancient  harp  m  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Brian  Boiroimhe.  In  these 
the  body  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  instead 
of  slanting,  as  in  modem  harps;  the  fit>nt  pillar 
being  curved  to  admit  of  this,  and  the  neck — in  the 
Irish  harp  called  the  Harmonic  Curve— deso^id- 
ing  rather  to  meet  it.  This  fbrai  gives  a  more 
acute  angle  to  the  strings,  which  were  of  brass, 
two  to  each  note,  the  sounds  being  produced  by 
the  pointed  finger-nails  of  the  player.  The  number 
of  strings  is  uncertain,  but  the  fragments  of  the 
'  Dalwav'  harp,  shown  in  the  Special  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  in  1873,  inscribed  'Ego 
sum  Begina  Cithararum,'  and  dated  AJ>.  1621, 
justify  our  assuming  the  large  scale  of  fifty-two 
for  this  instrument. 

The  Irish  Gadio  harp  must  have  been  the 
Scotch  Gaelic  one  also.  According  to  Gunn  (His- 
ioncsl  Inquiry,  etc.,  Edinburgh  1807)  a  lady  of 
the  dan  Lamont  in  Airgyle  took  a  luurp  with  her 
on  her  marriage  in  1640  to  Bobertson  of  Lude, 
which  had  for  several  centuries  been  the  harp  of 
a  succession  of  Highland  bards.  Gunn  described 
it  as  then  existing,  38  indies  high  and  16  brtmd, 
witii  30  strings.  Another,  also  then  existing 
and  in  excellent  preservation,  he  stated  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Queen  Mary  to  Miss  Ghurdyn  of 
Banchory.  It  was  smaller  than  the  Lude  harp, 
and  could  only  have  carried  twenty-eight  strings. 

The  Welch  Harp  has  likewise  a  perpendicular 
body,  but  is  larger  than  the  Iridi«  increasing 
considerably  downwards.  The  neck  ascends,  the 
front  pillar  being  longer.  The  Welch  harp  has 
three  rows  of  gut  strings,  the  outer  rows  being 
unisons  in  diatonic  series,  the  inner  the  chromatio 
semitones.  There  is  one  at  South  Kensington, 
lent  by  Ladj  Llahover. 

The  earliest  representation  of  the  portable 
medisBval  harp,  which  so  many  painters  loved 
to  delineate  along  with  lutes  and  viols,  is  perhaps 
that  in  Gerbert*s  'De  Cantu  et  Musica  Sacra,' 
copied  from  a  MS.  of  the '  9th  century  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1768.  The  form  of  this 
instrument  is  preserved  in  the  modem  haip,  the 
front  pillar  only  differing  in  being  straight  in- 
stead of  slightly  curving,  to  admit  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  rods  for  working  the  pedals. 

That  the  Western  harp  belongs  to  Northern 
Europe  in  its  origin  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Max  Mailer  claims  the  name  as  Teu- 
tonic, and  has  contributed  these  historic  and 
dialectic  forms : — Old  High  German,  Harapha ; 
Middle  do.,  Harpfei  Modem  do^  Earfe\  Old 
Korse,  Harpa,  fVom  th^  last  were  derived  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  Arpa,  the  Portuguese 
HarpOf  and  the  French  Earpe — ^the  aenpirate 
showing  the  Teutonic  origin.  The  Ang^o-Saxon 
form  was  Bearpe.  The  Basque  and  Sclavonian, 
as  well  as  the  Romance,  took  the  name  with  the 
instrument,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  exception 
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in  the  &ct  of  the  Keltic  neoples  having  their 
own  names,  and  these  again  divided  according 
to  the  Gaelic  and  Cymbric  branches.  Prince 
Louis  Luden  Bonaparte  has  supplied  the  fid- 
lowing  illustration: — Irish  Gaehc,  Cldirseach; 
Scotch  do.,  Cldrmch ;  Manx,  Claasagh ;  Welch, 
Telyn ;  Cornish,  Tddn ;  Breton,  TOen. 

The  Mediaeval  harp,  a  nmple  diatonic  instru- 
ment, was  suffideot  in  its  time,  but  when  modem 
instrumental  music  arose,  its  limits  were  found 
too  nanow,  and  notwithstanding  its  charm  of 
tone  it  would  have  fallen  into  oluivion.  It  had 
but  one  scale,  and  to  obtain  an  accidental  semi- 
tone the  only  resource  was  to  shorten  the  string 
as  much  as  was  needed  by  firmly  pressing  it  with 
the  finger.  But  this  was  a  poor  expedient,  as  it 
robbed  the  harpist  for  the  time  of  the  use  of 
one  hand.  Chrtonatic  harps  were  attempted  by 
German  makers  in  the  last  century  and  eariy 
in  this,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  throu^ 
difficulty  of  execution  to  give  the  harp  thirteen 
strings  in  each  octave,  by  which  each  would 
have  been  a  sharp  to  its  next  lower  and  a  flat 
to  its  next  higher  string.  The  first  step  towards 
the  reconstruction  of  the  harp  was  due  to  a  IV- 
rolese,  who  came  upon  the  idea  of  screwing  litUe 
crooks  of  metal  (crotchets)  into  the  neck,  which 
wh^  turned  against  the  string  would  cause  the 
shortening  necessary  for  a  chromatic  intervaL 
Still  the  harpist  lost  the  u«e  of  one  hand  while 
pladng  or  releasing  a  crook,  and  one  string  only 
was  modified,  not  its  octaves.  About  the  year 
i^ao,  one  Hoohbrucker,  a  native  of  Donauworth 
in  Bavaria,  concdved  and  executed  the  first 
pedal  mechanism,  and  rendered  the  harp  fit  for 
modulation,  by  usin^  the  foot  to  raise  each  open 
string,  at  will  and  Instantaneoudy,  half  a  tone 
higher,  and  leaving  the  player*B  hands  free. 
This  l^ught  about  a  very  ronarkable  revdutian 
in  harp -playing,  giving  the  instrument  eight 
major  scales  and  five  minor  complete,  besides 
three  minor  scales  descending  only.  Hoch- 
brucker*s  mechanism  acted  upon  crooks  whicii 
pressed  the  strings  above  nuts  projecting  from 
the  neck.  But  there  were  inconveniences  arising 
from  this  construction;  each  string  acted  upon 
by  a  crook  was  removed  from  the  plane  of  the 
open  strings,  an  impediment  to  the  fingering, 
and  frequent  cause  of  jarring,  and  the  stopped 
strings  were  less  good  in  tone  than  the  (^pen. 
A  fault  no  less  serious  was  due  to  the  mechanism 
being  adjusted  to  the  wooden  neck,  which  was 
intractaUe  for  the  curving  required ;  if  too  much 
bent  it  was  liable  to  break,  and  if  not  bent  enough 
the  middle  strings  would  break  when  tuned  up 
from  being  too  long. 

The  first  to  make  harps  without  crooks,  and  yet 
to  stop  half  tones,  were  Frenchmen — ^the  Con- 
sineaus,  fSebther  and  son.  They  passed  each  string 
between  two  small  pieces  of  metal  (JbeqviUe$) 
placed  beneath  the  bridge-pin.  Then  by  the 
pedal  action  these  metal  pieces  were  made  to  gram 
the  string,  and  diorten  it  the  distance  required. 
The  Cousineaus  also  introduced  a  slide  to  raise 
or  lower  the  bridge-pin  regulating  Que  length 
of  the  string,  and  placed  each  system  of  levers 
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belonging  to  strings  of  the  same  name  between 
metal  plates  which  were  bevelled  to  make  them 
lighter.  Thus  the  neck  could  be  curved  at 
p^asure,  and  its  solidity  being  assured,  the 
proportions  of  the  strings  could  be  more  accurately 
established.  About  1782  they  doubled  the  pedals 
and  connected  mechanism,  and  thus  constructed 
tiie  first  double-action  harp.  The  pedals  were 
airanged  in  two  rows,  and  the  tuning  of  the 
open  strings  was  changed  to  the  scale  of  Cb 
instead  of  Eb,  as  in  the  single -action  harps. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Cousineaus  maide 
many  double  action  harps;  they  were  still  too 
imperfect ;  and  the  Bevolution  must  have  dosed 
their  business,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  them. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  perfecting  of  the  harp 
by  that  great  mechanician  Sebastian  Erard, 
whose  merit  it  was  to  leave  this  instrument  as 
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complete  as  the  Cremona  school  of  luthiers  left 
the  violin.  His  earliest  essays  to  improve  the 
harp  date  about  1786,  and  were  confined  to  the 
single  action.  He  worked  upon  a  new  principle, 
the  fork  mechanism,  and  in  his  harps  which 
were  finished  about  1789,  the  arrangement  of 
it  was  chiefly  internal;  the  studs  that  shorten 
the  strings  idone  performing  their  functions  ex- 
ternally. He  patented  in  London  in  1794  a 
fork  mechanism  external  to  the  plate.    He  made 


a  double-action  harp  in  1801,  patenting  it  in 
1809,  but  it  was  not  until  1810  that  he  produced 
the  culmination  of  his  beautiful  contrivance, 
which  has  since  been  the  model  for  all  harp 
makers.  In  this  harp,  as  in  the  single  action  one, 
Erard  maintained  seven  pedals  only,  and  simply 
augmented  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  cranks 
and  tringles  (or  levers)  acted  upon  by  the  pillar- 
rods,  to  give  successively  a  portion  of  revolution  to 
the  disks  firom  which  the  studs  project ;  the  first 
movement  of  the  pedal  serving  to  cuiorten  strings 
of  the  same  name,  to  produce  the  first  half  tone, 
the  second  movement  of  the  pedal  for  the  second 
half  tone,  the  contrivance  being  so  ingenious 
that  the  position  of  the  upper  disk — ihe  second 
to  move  but  the  first  to  act  upon  the  strings — ^is 
not  changed  when  the  lower  disk  completes  its 
movement  of  revolution  and  acts  upon  the  strings 
also. 

The  drawing  represents  3  sections  of  the  neck 
of  £rard*s  double  action  harp,  and  shows  the 
position  of  the  forks  and  external  levers,  (i)  when 
the  strings  are  open,  (2)  when  stopped  for  the 
first  half  tone,  and  (3)  when  stopped  for  the 
second.    I'wo  strings  are  shewn  for  each  pitch. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  foot  upon  a 
pedal,  as  it  may  be  fixed  in  a  notch  and  set  free 
when  not  required ;  spiral  springs  with  two  arms 
fixed  beneath  the  pedestal  accelerate  the  return 
of  the  pedals.  Unlike  the  weighty  expedient  of 
the  Ck>usineaus,  there  are  but  two  brass  plates 
which  form  the  oomb  concealing  the  greater  part 
of  the  action.  Lastly,  Erard  made  the  convex 
body  bearing  the  soundboard  of  one  piece,  deing 
away  with  tiie  old  lute-like  plan  of  building  it 
up  with  staves. 

As  already  stated,  the  double-action  harp  is 
tuned  in  Cb.  By  taking  successively  the  seven 
pedals  for  the  half-tone  transposition,  it  can  be 
played  in  Gb,  Db,  Ab,  Eb,  Bb,  F,  and  Ct|.  By 
the  next  action  of  the  pedals,  completing  the  rise 
of  the  whole  tone,  the  haip  is  set  successively  in 
G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  F|,  and  C|.  The  minor  scales 
can  only  be  set  in  their  descending  form,  the 
ascending  inquiring  change  of  pedala  Changes 
by  transposition  constitute  a  formidable  difficmty 
in  playing  keyed  instruments  through  the  altered 
fingering  required.  On  the  harp  passages  may 
be  repeated  m  any  key  with  fingering  absolutely 
the  same.  The  complication  of  scale  fingering, 
so  troublesome  to  pianoforte  playing,  is  with  the 
harp  practicallv  unknown. 

The  harmonics  of  the  harp  are  frequently  used 
by  solo  players,  and  '  the  sonorousness  of  these 
mysterious  notes  when  used  in  combination  with 
flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  medium'  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  Berlioz.  ('Modem  Instru- 
mentation,* Novello  1858.) 

In  describing  the  Double  -  action  Harp  of 
Sebastian  Erard,  the  writer  has  been  much 
helped  by  a  report,  read  before  the  French 
Institute  in  1815,  and  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Gmarge 
Bruzaud.  [A.J.H.] 

HARPER,  Thomas,  bom  at  Worcester  May 
3,  1787 ;  when  about  ten  years  of  age  came  to 
Ix)ndon  and  learnt  the  horn  and  trumpet  under 
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Eley,  then  maater  of  the  East  India  Volunteer 
Band.  He  soon  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  band  and  a  g^reat  proficient  on  the  trampet. 
He  continued  in  the  band  nearly  1 8  years,  during 
the  first  7  of  which  he  also  performed  in  the 
orchestras  of  some  of  the  minor  theatres.  About 
1 8o6  he  was  appointed  principal  trumpet  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum. 
In  1820  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  at 
the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  and  in  the 
following  year  succeeded  the  elder  Hyde  at  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  all  the  pricipal  concerts  and  festivals,  a 
position  whidi  he  retained  for  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  East  India  Ck>m- 
pany  nominated  him  inspector  of  the  musical 
instruments  supplied  to  their  bands,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  until  his  death.  Harper 
played  on  the  slide  trumpet,  and  produced  a 
pure,  brilliant,  and  even  tone,  with  a  command 
of  execution  which  enabled  him  to  surmount 
the  greatest  diflSculties  on  his  most  difficult  in- 
strument. He  was  stricken  with  mortal  sickness 
at  a  rehearsal  in  Exeter  Hall  for  a  concert  of 
the  Harmonic  Union,  and  died  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  on  Jan.  ao,  18^3.  He  was  author  of 
an  Instruction  Book  for  the  Trumpet.  Harper 
left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Thomas, 
succeeded  his  father  in  all  his  appointments  as 
principal  trumpet,  a  position  he  still  holds ;  the 
second,  Charles,  long  filled  the  place  of  prin- 
cipal horn  in  the  ^t  orchestras ;  ana  the 
youngest,  Edmund,  also  a  horn  player,  settled  at 
Hillsborough,  Ireland,  as  pianist  and  organist, 
and  died  there.  May  18.  1869.  [W.H.H.] 

HARPSICHORD  (Fr.  Claveein;  Ital.  Clavi- 
eembcdo,  Gravicembalo,  not  unfrequently  Cembalo 
only,  sAbo  Harpioordo;  Germ.  Clavicymhel,  Kiel- 
fiilgel,  FlUgd) .  The  most  important  of  the  group 
of  keyed  instruments  that  preceded  the  piano- 
forte, holding  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  i8th 
centuries  a  position  analogous  to  that  now  ac- 
corded to  the  grand  pianoforte.  It  had  a  place 
in  the  orchestra  as  an  accompanying  instrument 
when  the  first  opera  and  the  first  oratorio  were 
performed  (Florence  and  Rome,  about  a.d.  1600), 
and  during  the  time  of  Handel  and  Bach  was 
the  constant  support  to  the  recitativo  aecoo,  its 
weak  bass  notes  being  reinforced  by  large  lutes 
and  viols,  and  ultimately  by  violoncellos  and 
double  basses.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  the  instrument  wa9  withdrawn  ^  and 
the  big  fiddles  were  left  by  themselves  to  accom- 
pany ihe  ordinary  recitative  in  a  £Etthion  m(»re 
peculiar  than  satisfactory. 

The  name  harpsichord  is  the  English  variant 
of  the  original  harpicordo,  which,  like  clavicem- 
balo, clavicordo,  spinetto,  and  pianoforte,  betrays 
its  Italian  origin.  The  clavi(X)rdo  was  a  table- 
shaped,  five-cornered  harpicordo,  rectangular,  like 
the  German  clavichord,  but  otherwise  quite  dif* 
ferent  from  that  instrument,  which  was  made  to 
sound  by  'tangentS|*  or  simple  brass  uprights 

>  Tbs  King's  nrthday  Ode  wu  Moompanlad  by  tha  harpdehord 
imtU  Juti«  4th.  17W,  whan  a  grand  piano  was  ratetttutad.  a  haipsi- 
obord  haTlog  t>e«i  niad  at  the  rebaanal. 
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firom  the  keys.  All  instruments  ^  the  harpsi- 
chord, clavicembalo,  or  spinet  fiimily  were  on 
the  plectrum  principle,  and  therefore  were  in- 
capable of  dynamic  modification  of  tone  by 
difference  of  touch.  The  strings  were  set  in 
vibration  by  points  of  quill  or  hard  leather, 
elevated  on  wooden  uprights,  known  as  jacks,  and 
twitching  or  pluckii^  them  as  the  d^vessioa 
of  the  keys  caused  the  points  to  pass  upwards. 
[Jack.]  Leather  points  were  probably  used  firsts 
since  we  leam  firom  Scaliger,  who  lived  1484- 
1 550  (Poetices,  lib.  i.  cap.  48),  that  crowquills  were 
introduced  in  keyed  instruments  subsequent  to 
his  boyhood,  and  he  informs  us  that  through  them 
the  name  'spinet'  (from  tpinej  a  thorn  or  point) 
became  applied  to  what  had  been  known  as  the 
'clavicjrmbal'and'harpichord.*  The  Canon  Paul 
Belisonius,  of  Pavia,  is  said  to  have  introduced 
quills :  the  use  of  leather  is  shown  in  a  harpn- 
chord  by  Baffo,  dated  AJ>.  1574,  and  presently 
to  be  referred  to ;  and  in  one  by  the  ^der  Anr 
dreas  Buckers  of  Antwerp,  dated  AJ).  1614,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Col.  Hopkinson. 

It  is  the  principle  of  the  plectrum  that  derives 
the  descent  of  the  harpsichord  frxun  the  psaltery, 
just  as  the  pianoforte  is  derived,  by  analog  at 
least,  fkram  the  dulcimer,  and  the  daviohord  m»n 
the  moveable-bridged  monochord ;  the  model  for 
the  shape  of  the  long  haipsichord  being  tiiat 
kind  of  psaltery  which  the  common  people  called 
'istromento  di  poroo' — from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance between  the  trapeze  form  and  a  pig^s 
head.  [See  Psaltsbt.]  There  is  an  intererting 
suggestion  of  this  connection  of  the  harpsichord 
with  the  psaltery  preserved  in  the  church  of  the 
Certosa>  near  Pavia,  built  about  aj>.  1475.  King 
David,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  always  played 
a  psaltery,  is  there  shown  holdLig  an  'istromento 
di  poroo.  The  body  of  the  psaltery  is  open,  and 
shows  dght  keys,  lying  panJlel  with  the  eight 
strings.  David  touches  the  keys  with  his  right 
hand,  and  uses  the  left  to  damp  the  strings. 
All  this  may  be  the  sculptor's  fancy,  but  Dr. 
Ambros  (Geschichte  der  Musik,  1864)  regards  it 
as  a  recollection  of  a  real  instrument,  althoogli 
obsolete,  somewhere  seen  by  him. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  harpmchord  is 
under  the  name  of  davioymbolum,  in  the  roles 
of  the  Minnesingers,  by  Eberhard  Cersne,  a.d. 
1404.  With  it  occur  the  davichord,  the  mono- 
chord  and  other  musical  instruments  in  use  at 
that  time.  [See  ClayiohoIld.]  The  absence 
of  any  prior  mention  or  illustration  of  keyed 
stringed  instruments  is  negative  evidence  only, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  to  prove  their  invention 
to  have  been  shortly  before  that  date — say  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century,  espedaSty  aa 
Jean  de  Muris,  writing  in  A.D.  1323  (Muaoca 
speculativa),  and  enumerating  music^  instni- 
ments,  makes  no  reference  to  either  davioem- 
bale  or  clavichord,  but  describes  the  monochord 
(recommending  four  strings  however)  as  in  uso 
for  measuring  intervals  at  that  time.  Moreover 
there  was  no  music  wire  before  this  epoch ;  the 
earliest  record  of  wire  drawing  being  a.d.  1351, 
at  Augsburg.    It  may  ooour  to  the  ziMder — why 
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were  haamien  not  sooner  introduced  itfter  the 
natural  suggestion  of  the  Dulcimer,  instead  of 
ibB  field  being  so  long  occupied  by  the  less 
effective  jack  and  tangent  contrivances  t  The 
chasm  untraveraable  by  all  forgotten  Cristoforis 
and  Schroters  was  the  gap  between  wrestplank 
and  soundboard,  for  Uie  passage  of  the  hammers, 
which  weakened  the  frame  and  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  thicker  strings  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  impact  of  hanuners.  It  took  more 
than  three  hundred  years  to  bridge  this  chasm 
by  stronger  framing,  and  thus  render  hammers 
posdble. 

As  pianofortes  have  been  made  in  three  quite 
different  shapes,  the  grand,  the  square,  and  the 
upright,  there  were  as  many  varieties  of  the 
jack  instruments — to  wit^  the  harpsichord  proper 
(clavicembalo,  davecin,  or  fltigel)  of  trapeze 
form ;  the  clavicordo,  of  oblong  or  pentangular 
form,  frequently  called  spinet  or  virginal;  and 
the  upright  harpichord,  or  clavicytherium.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  long  harpsichords 
were  often  described  as  spinet  ot  virginal,  from 
their  plectra  or  their  use  by  young  ladies ;  but 
the  table-shaped  ones  known  commonly  bv  the 
latter  names  were  never  called  harpsichords. 
No  specimen  of  the  upright  harpsichord  seems 
to  exist,  yet  the  instrument  has  been  made  in  a 
comparaSvely  recent  period,  since  a  receipt  for 
one,  dated  1 753,  and  signed  by  the  maker,  Samuel 
Blumer, '  Harpsichord  and  Sbinet  Maker  in  Great 
Poultney  Street,  near  Golden  Square,  London. 
K.B.  Late  foreman  to  Mr.  Shudi,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Messrs.  Broadwood. 

We  are  spared  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  older  harpsichords  from  the  obscure  and 
often  inaccurate  allusions  of  the  older  writers, 
such  as  Yirdung  and  Kircher,  by  the  valuable 
collection  now  in  South  Kensington  Museum, 
that  includes  instruments  of  this  £unily  dating 
from  A-D.  1555  to  Pascal  Taskin,  a.d.  1786.  In 
private  hands,  but  accessible  to  the  enquirer,  are 
large  harpsichords  by  Tschudi  and  by  Airkman, 
■taU  playable,  l^e  oldest  harpsichord  in  the 
Museum  is  a  Venetian  clavicembalo,  signed  and 
dated  'Joanes  Antonius  Baffo,  Yenetus,  1574.' 
It  has  a  compass  of  4^  octaves, 
from  G  to  F,  the  extrirane  limits 
of  the  human  voice.  Kaising  the 
top  and  looking  inside,  we  ob- 
serve the  harp-Uke  disposition  of  '*' 
the  strings  as  in  a  modem  grand  piano»  which 
led  Galilei,  the  father  of  the  astronomer  GhJileo, 
to  infer  the  direct  derivation  of  the  harpsichord 
from  the  harp.  In  front,  immediately  over  the 
keys,  is  the  wrestplank,  with  the  tuning-pins 
inserted,  round  which  are  wound  the  nearer 
ends  of  the  strings — in  this  instrument  two  to 
each  note — the  further  ends  being  attached  to 
hitchpins,  driven  into  the  soundboard  itself, 
and  following  the  angle  of  the  bent  side  of  the 
ease  to  the  narrow  end,  where  the  longest 
strings  are  stretched.  There  is  a  straight  bridge 
along  the  edge  of  the  wrestplank,  and  a  curved 
bridge  upon  the  soundboard.  The  strings  pass 
over  these  bridges,  between  which  they  vibrate, 
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and  the  impulse  of  their  vibrationa  Is  commu- 
nicated by  the  curved  bridge  to  the  soundboard. 
The  plectra  or  jacks,  with  the  exception  tiiat 
they  carry  points  of  leather  instead  of  quill,  are 
the  same  as  in  later  instruments.  [See  Jack.] 
This  Venetian  harpsichord  has  a  separate  case, 
froim  which  it  could  be  withdrawn  for  perfom>- 
anoe,  a  contrivance  usual  in  Italy,  the  outer 
case  being  frequently  adorned  with  punting. 
The  raised  blocks  on  each  side  the  keys,  by 
which  the  instrument  was  drawn  out  of  the 
case,  survived  long  after,  when  there  was  no 
outer  case.  Lastly,  the  natural  keys  are  white 
and  the  sharps  black,  the  rule  in  Italian  keyed 
instruments,  the  Gennan  practice  having  been 
the  reverse. 

Beference  to  the  oblong  'clavicordi,*  i^  which 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  rich,  will  be  found 
under  Spinbt.  The  actual  workmanship  of  all 
these  Italian  keyed  instruments  was  indifferent ; 
we  must  turn  to  the  Netherlands  for  that  cars 
in  manipulation  and  choice  of  materials  which, 
united  with  constructive  ingenuity  equalling  that 
of  the  best  Italian  artists,  culminated  in  the 
Double  Harpsichords  of  the  Ruckers  fsmiily  of 
Antwerp.^    [See  Ruokebs.] 

Of  tMs  frmily  there  were  four  members  living 
and  working  between  1579  <^^  1 651  or  later, 
who  achieved  great  reputation,  l^eir  instru- 
ments are  known  by  their  signatures;  and  by 
the  monograms  forming  the  ornamental  rosette 
or  soundhde  in  the  soundboard — a  survival  from 
the  psaltery.  The  great  improvement  of  the 
harpsichord  is  attributed  to  Hans,  the  eldee^ 
who,  by  adding  to  the  two  unison  strings  of 
each  note  a  third  of  shorter  length  and  finer  wire 
tuned  an  octave  higher,  increased  the  power  and 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.  To  employ  this  addition 
at  wiU,  alone,  or  with  one  or  both  the  umson 
strings,  he  contrived,  after  the  example  of  the 
organ,  a  second  keyboard,  and  stops  to  be  moved 
by  the  hand,  for  Uie  control  of  the  registers  or 
slides  of  jacks  acting  upon  the  stri^.  By 
these  expedients  all  uie  legitimate  variety  ever 
nven  to  the  instrument  was  secured.  The 
Kuckers  harpsichord  given  by  Messrs.  Broadwood 
to  South  KenslDgton  Museum,  signed  and  dated 
'Andreas  Ruckers  me  fecit  Antverpi»  165 1*  (see 
next  page),  said  to  have  been  left  by  Handel  to 
Christopher  Smith,  shows  these  additions  to  the 
construction,  and  was,  in  the  writer's  remem- 
brance, before  the  soundboard  gave  way,  of  deli- 
dously  soft  and  delicately  reedv  Hnire,  The 
tension  being  comparatively  small,  these  harpsi- 
chords lasted  much  longer  than  our  modem 
pianofortes,  even  of  the  best  construction.  James 
Shudi  Broadwood  ('Notes,'  1838)  stotes  that 
many  Buckers  harpsichords  were  in  existence  and 
good  condition  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  fetched  high  prices;  one  having 
sold  in  1770  for  5000  francs  {£126), 

When  the  Ruckers  fiimily  passed  away  we  hear 
no  more  of  Antwerp  as  the  city  of  harpsichord 

*  Th«  oldMt  tnea  In  the  Netheriands  of  the  hMpslehord  or  daT«oin 
b  that  a  hooae  in  Antwerp.  In  th«  pwish  of  Motra  Dame,  bon  in 
U82  th*  nanu  of '  d«  ClftTlxinUMle.' 
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maken ;  London  and  Paris  took  np  the  tale.  But 
all  these  Antwerp  workmen  belonged  of  right  to 
the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  the  artistes  corporation,  to 
which  they  were  in  the  first  instance  introduced 
by  the  practice  of  ornamenting  their  instruments 
with  painting  and  carving.  In  1557  ten  of  the 
Antwerp  haipsichord  makers  petitioned  the  deans 
and  masters  of  tJie  guild  to  be  admitted  without 
submitting  masterpieces,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
commune  consenting,  in  the  next  year  they  were 
reoeiTed.  The  responsibility  of  signing  their  work 
was  perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  great  reputation 
afterwards  enjoyed  by  Antwerp  for  harpsichords 
and  similar  musical  instruments.  ('  Bediierches,* 
etc.,  L^n  de  Burbure,  Brussels,  1863.) 

The  earliest  histmcal  mention  of  the  harpd- 
ohord  in  England  oocuzs  under  the  name  of 


HAEPSICHORD. 

Glaricymball,  Aj).  1502.  The  late  Dr.  Rimbaolt 
('The  Pianoforte,*  London  i860)  collected  this 
and  other  references  to  old  keyed  instruments 
from  records  of  Privy  Purse  expenses  and  from 
contemporary  poets.  The  house  -  jHroverbe  of 
Leckingfield,  the  residence  of  Algomon  Percy 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  preserved  (for  thbe 
house  was  burnt)  in  a  MS.  in  the  Britii^  Ma- 
seum,  named  it  '  clarisymbalis.'  For  a  1od|^ 
wliile  after  this,  if  the  instrument  existed,  it  was 
known  under  a  general  name,  as '  viiginalls.'  It 
was  the  school  of  Buckers,  transfened  to  this 
country  by  a  Fleming  named  Tabel,  that  waa  the 
real  basb  of  harpsichord  making  as  a  distinct 
business  in  Uus  country,  separating  it  from  organ 
building  with  which  it  had  been,  as  in  Fluid- 
en,  often  combined.    Tabel*s  pupils,  BaiUacd 


Tschudi  (cmgliei  Shudi)  and  Jacob  Kirchmann 
{angliei  Kirkman),  became  famous  in  the  last 
century,  developing  the  harpsichord  in  the  di- 
rection of  power  and  majesty  of  tone  to  the 
furthest  limit.  The  difference  in  length  between 
a  Buckers  and  a  Shudi  or  Elirkman  harpsidiord, 
— viz.  from  6  or  7}  feet  to  nearly  9  feet,  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  this  increase  of  power. 
Stronger  framing  and  thicker  stringing  helped 
in  the  production  of  their  pompous,  rushing- 
sounding  instruments.  Perhaps  Shudi's  were 
the  longest,  as  he  carried  his  later  instruments 
down  to  0  in  the  bass,  while  Kirkman  remained 
at  F ;  but  the  latter  set  up  one  row    ^  — 


of  jacks  with  leather  instead  of 
quills,  and  with  due  increase  in 
Uie  forte  combination.  Shudi,  in 
his  last  yean  (aj>.  i  769),  patented  a  Venetian 


Bva. 


■It — 

8tNI. 


Swell,  an  adaptation  from  the  organ  to  tbe 
harpsichord.  Kirkman  added  a  pedal  to  raise 
a  portion  of  the  top  or  cover.  Both  used  two 
pedals ;  the  one  for  the  swell,  the  other  by  an 
external  lever  applvatus  to  shut  o£f  the  oc^ve 
and  one  of  the  unison  registers,  leaving  the 
player  with  both  hands  free,  an  invention  of 
John  Hayward's,  described  in  Mace's  *  Musick^s 
Monument,*  a.d.  1676,  p.  235. 

In  these  1 8th-century  harpsichords,  the  Flemish 
practice  of  omamentii^^  wiUi  painting—often  the 
cause  of  an  instrument  being  broken  up  when  no 
longer  efficient — was  done  away  with ;  also  the 
laudable  old  custom  of  mottoes  to  remind  the 
player  of  the  analogous  brevity  of  life  and  sound, 
of  the  divine  nature  of  the  gift  of  music,  or  of 
dead  wood  reviving  as  living  tone.  But  it  w«s 
when  the  instrument  went  out  altogether  thjit 
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this  enrichment  of  picture  galleries  by  the 
demolition  of  harpBicnords  was  most  effected. 
The  number  of  Ruckers  however  known  to  exist 
has  been  extended  by  research  to  upwards  of  thirty. 
Still  there  was  great  care  in  the  artistic  choice 
of  wood  and  in  the  cabinet-work  of  Tschudi's 
beautiful  instruments.  One  in  the  possession  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  long  preserved 
in  Kew  Palace,  is  quite  a  masterpiece  in  these 
respects.  It  bears  Tschudi*s  name,  spelt,  as 
was  usual,  Shudi ;  the  date  1 740  and  maker's 
number  94  are  inside.  The  compass  is  as  in  the 
South  Kensington  Ruckers,  G  to  F,  without  the 
lowest  GJ.  Two,  of  1758  (probably)  and  1766, 
are  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  were 
Frederick  the  Great's.  Messrs.  Broadwood  have 
one  dated  1 771,  with  five  and  a  half  octaves, 
C  to  F,  Venetian  Swell  and  five  stops,  oomprismg 
the  two  unisons  and  octave  of  the  Ruckers,  with 
a  slide  of  jacks  striking  the  strings  much  nearer 
to  the  bridge  (also  a  Ruckers  contrivance),  and 
producing  a  more  twanging  quality  of  tone,  the 
■o-called  'lute*-stop  and  a  'buff '-stop  of  small 
pieces  of  leather,  Inrou^^t  into  contact  with  the 
strings,  damping  the  tone  and  thus  giving  a  kind  of 
pimeato  effect.  This  fine  instrument  was  used 
by  Moscheles  in  his  Historical  Goncerts  in  1837, 
and  by  Mr.  Pauer  in  similar  performances  in 
1863,  63,  and  67.  There  is  also  one  in  the 
Musik  Yerein  at  Vienna  of  similar  construction, 
made  by  '  Burkat  Shudi  et  Johannes  Broadwood,* 
and  dated  1775,  which  belonged  to  Joseph 
Haydn.  This  was  the  young  Shudi ;  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  another  harpsichord  exists  wiui 
Broadwood's  name  upon  it. 

The  variety  of  stops  and  combinations  intro- 
duced by  different  makers  here  and  abroad  at  last 
became  legion,  and  were  as  worthless  as  theywere 
numerous.  Pascal  Taskin,  a  native  of  Theux 
in  libge  and  a  famous  Parisian  harpsichord 
maker,  is  credited  with  the  reintroduction  of 
leather  as  an  alternative  to  quills ;  his  Clavecin 
'  en  peau  de  buffle'  made  in  1 768  was  pronounced 
superior  to  the  pianoforte  (Do  la  Borde,  '  Essai 
aur  la  musique,  1773).  Taskin's  were  smaller 
sosle  harpsichords  than  those  in  vogue  in  England, 
and  had  ebony  naturals  and  ivory  sharps,  and 
a  Japanese  fiishion  of  external  ornamentation. 
There  is  one  at  South  Kensington,  dated  1 786. 
In  the  Liceo  Communale  di  Musica  at  Bologna 
there  is  a  harpsichord  with  four  rows  of  keys, 
<salled  an  '  Arcliioembalo.'  This  instrument,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Engel,  was  made  bv  a  Venetian, 
Tito  ^nrasuntino,  after  the  invention  of  Nicolo 
Vioentino,  who  described  it  in  his  work  'L' Antica 
Musica  ridotto  alia  modema  prattica'  (Rome 
1 555).  The  compass  comprises  only  four  octaves, 
but  in  each  octave  are  thirty-one  keys.  A  *  Tetra- 
oordo'  was  made  to  facilitate  the  tuning  of  these 
minute  intervals.  Thus  early  were  attempts  made 
to  arrive  at  purity  of  intonation  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  keys  within  the  bounds  of  the  octave. 
AnoUier  of  the  curiosities  of  harpsichord  making 
was  the  'Transponidavicymbel'  dracribed  by 
Praetorius  (1614-18).  By  shifting  Uie  keyboard 
the  player  could  transpose  two  tones  higher  or 
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lower,  passing  at  pleasure  through  the  inter- 
mediate half  tones.  Arndd  Schlick,  however, 
had  achieved  a  similar  transposition  with  the 
organ  as  early  as  151 3  (Monatsheffce  fiir  Musik- 
Geaohichte,  Berlin,  1869).  A  harpsichord  peda- 
lier — Clavicymbelpedal — according  to  Dr.  Oscar 
Paul,  an  independent  instrument  with  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  was  used  by  J.  S.  Bach,  notably  in  his 
Tnos  and  the  famous  *  Passacaille' ;  and  in  his 
transcriptions  of  Vivaldi's  Cofncertos.  Lastly  a 
'Lautenwerke*  must  be  noticed,  a  gut-string 
harpsichord,  an  instrument  not  worth  remem- 
bermg  had  not  Bach  himself  directed  the  making 
of  one  by  Zacharias  Hildebrand  of  Leipsic.  It 
was  shorter  than  the  usual  harpsichord,  had  two 
unisons  of  gut  strings,  and  an  octave  register  of 
brass  wire,  and  was  praised  as  capable,  if  heard 
concealed,  of  deceiving  a  lute-player  by  pro- 
fession (Paul,  Gesch.  des  Claviers,  Leipsic  1868). 
[See   Clayiohord,  Ruokxbs,   Spinst,   Vibgi- 

HAL.]  [A.J.H.] 

HARINGTON,  Hbnrt,  M.D.,  bom  in  1727 
at  Kelston,  Somersetshire ;  in  1745  entered  at 
Queen's  Clollege,  Oxford,  with  the  view  of  taking 
orders.  He  used  to  pass  his  vacations  with  his 
uncle,  William,  vicar  of  Kingston,  Wilts,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  music  and  poetry. 
He  resided  there  during  8  years,  and  wrote 
some  unimportant  pieces  of  music  and  poetry. 
In  1 748  he  took  his  B.A.  degree,  abandoned  lus 
intention  of  taking  orders,  imd  conmienced  the 
study- of  medicine.  He  remained  at  Oxford 
until  he  took  his  M.A.  and  M.D.  degrees. 
Whilst  there  he  joined  an  amateur  musical 
society  established  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes,  to  which 
those  only  were  admitted  who  were  able  to 
play  and  sinff  at  sight.  On  leaving  Oxford  he 
established  himself  as  a  physidan  at  Bath,  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  composition,  and  founded 
the  Harmonic  Society  of  Bath.  In  1 797  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  glees,  catches,  etc.,  and  alter- 
wards  joined  Edmund  Broderip,  organist  of 
Wells,  and  Rev.  William  Leeves,  oomposer  of 
*Auld  Robin  Gray,*  in  the  publication  of  a 
similar  volume.  In  1800  he  published  'Eldt 
Eloi !  or.  The  Death  of  Christ,'  a  sacred  dirge 
for  Passion  Week.  Harington  was  an  alderman 
of  Bath,  and  served  the  office  of  mayor  with 
credit.  He  died  Jan.  15,  181 6,  and  was  buried 
in  Bath  Abbey.  His  compositions  are  'distin- 
guished for  originality,  oorrect  harmony  and 
tenderness,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful 
in  some  humorous  productions'  {Harmonicon)* 
His  round  '  How  great  is  the  pleasure '  used  to 
be  well  known.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HARRIS,  J08BFH  John,  bom  in  London  in 
1799,  was  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
Jo^  Stafford  Smith.  In  1823  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Olave's  Church,  Southwark.  In 
1827  he  published  *A  Selection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes,  adapted  to  the  psalms  and  hymns 
used  in  the  church  of  St.  (Slave,  Southwark.' 
In  Feb.  1828  he  quitted  Southwark  to  become 
organist  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire;  in  1831 
was  made  'lay  precentor,'  or  choir  master  at 
the  oollegiate  church  (now  ^  cathedral)  at 
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Manchester,  deputj  organist,  and  on  March  25, 
1848,  organist.  Harris  composed  some  cathedral 
mcudc  and  a  few  glees,  songs,  etc.  He  died  at 
Manchester,  Feb.  10,  1869.  [W.H.H.] 

HARRIS,  Joseph  Macdonald,  was  bom  in 
1 789,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  chorister  of 
Westminster  Abbej  under  Richard  Guise.  On 
quitting  the  choir  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice* 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Robert  Cooke,  then  or- 
ganist of  the  Abbey.  Harris  was  employed  as  a 
teacher,  and  occasional  conductor  at  minor  con- 
certs. His  compositions  are  songs,  duets,  trios, 
and  pianoforte  pieces.  He  died  in  May  i860, 
aged  71.  [W.H.U.] 

HARRIS,  Rbn£,  or  Renatus,  is  the  most 
celebrated  member  of  this  feunily  of  English 
organ  builders.  His  grand&ther  had  built  an 
organ  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  but  his 
faUier,  Thomas,  appears  to  have  emigrated  to 
France,  for  Dr.  Bumey  says  that  Renatus  came 
to  England  with  his  mUier  a  few  months  after 
Father  Smith's  arrival  (1660).  To  Smith,  Rena- 
tus Harris  became  a  fDrmidable  rival,  especially 
in  the  competition  for  building  an  organ  in  the 
Temple  Church.    [Schmidt,  Bbbnarb.] 

Thomas  Habris  of  New  Sarum  in  1666  con- 
tracted to  build  an  organ  for  Woroestw  CathedraL 
Renatus  Harris  in  1690  agreed  to  improve  and 
enlarge  his  grand&ther's  organ  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Rimbault  gives  a  list  of 
39  organs  built  by  this  eminent  artist.  He  had 
two  sons — Renatus,  jun.,  who  built  an  organ 
fior  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  London,  in  1724,  and 
JoHK,  who  built  most  of  his  organs  in  conjunction 
with  his  son-in-law,  John  Byfield. 

The  firm  of  Habris  (John)  &  Btfisld  (John) 
carried  on  business  in  Red  Lion  St.,  Holbom. 
In  1729  they  built  an  organ  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  in  1740  one  for  Doncaster,  which  cost 
£^25,  besides  several  others.  [V.  de  P.] 

HARRISON,  Samuel,  bom  at  Belper,  Der- 
byshire, Sept.  8,  1 760.  He  received  his  musical 
education  Irom  Burton,  a  well-known  bass  chorus 
singer,  probably  the  same  whose  nervous  system 
was  so  powerfully  affected  by  the  music  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  in 
1784,  as  to  occasion  his  death  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music  in  1776,  Harrison  ap- 
peared as  a  solo  soprano  singer,  and  continued 
BO  for  two  years  afterwards.  But  in  1778,  being 
engaged  to  sing  at  Gloucester,  his  voice  suddenly 
failed  him.  After  an  interval  of  six  years, 
during  which  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  his 
voice  and  style,  Geoi^  III.  heu^  him  sing  at 
one  of  Queen  Charlotte's  musical  parties,  and 
caused  him  to  be  engaged  for  the  Commemoration 
of  Handel  in  1784,  at  which  he  sang  *  Rend'  il 
sereno  al  ciglio  tcom  *  Sosarme,'  and  the  opening 
recitative  and  air  in  'Messiah.'  He  was  next 
engaged  as  principal  tenor  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  from  that  time  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a  concert 
singer.  Harrison's  voice  had  a  compass  of  two 
octaves  (A  to  A).    It  was  remarkably  sweet, 


pure  aod  even  in  tone,  but  deficient  in  power. 
His  taste  and  judgment  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  in  the  cantabile  style  he  had  no  equaL 
Compelled  by  the  exigences  of  his  engagements 
to  sing  songs  which  demanded  greater  phjrsical 
power  than  he  possessed,  he  always  sang  them 
reluctantly.  On  Deo.  6,  1 790,  Harrison  married 
Miss  Cantelo,  for  some  years  principal  second 
soprano  at  all  the  best  concerts,  etc  In  1791 
he  and  Knyvett  established  the  Vocal  Concerts, 
which  were  carried  on  to  the  end  of  1794,  and 
revived  in  1801.  Harrison's  last  appearance  in 
public  was  at  his  benefit  concert,  Mny  8,  181 2, 
when  he  san^  Pepusch's  'Alexis,'  and  Handel's 
'Grentle  airs.  On  June  25  following,  a  sudden 
inflammation  carried  him  off.  He  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Pancras. 
The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  includes  kn 
extract  from  an  elegiac  ode  on  Harrison,  written 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Beaumont,  and  set  to  music  by 
William  Horsley,  but  the  lines  are  so  inaccurately 
given  as  completely  to  mar  the  allusion  to  the 
song,  *  Gentle  airs.'  Mrs.  Harrison  surviv^  her 
husband  19  years.  [W.H.H] 

HARRISON,  William,  bom  in  Marylebone 
parish,  1813.  Being  gifted  with  a  tenor  votee 
of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness,  he  appeared 
in  public  as  an  amateur  concert  singer  early  in 
1836.  He  then  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Royal 
A<»dem)r  of  Music,  and  in  1837  appeared  as 
a  professional  singer  at  the  concerts  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  subsequently  at  the  Saondd  Hannonfe 
Society.  On  Thursday,  May  2,  1839,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  Rooke  s  opera,  •  Henrique.*  A  few  yean 
later  he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
sustained  the  principal  tenor  parts  in  BaUe*s 
'Bohemian  Girl,'  WaUace's  'Man tana.'  and 
Benedict's  *  Brides  of  Venice,'  and  '  Crunaden^' 
on  their  fiirst  production.  In  1851  he  performed 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  Mendelssohn's 
'  Son  and  Stranger,'  and  other  operas.  In  1856, 
in  conjunction  with  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  he  esta- 
blished an  English  Opera  Company,  and  for 
several  years  gave  performances  at  the  Lyceum, 
Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres. 
During  their  management  the  following  new 
operas  were  produced  :  Balfe's  '  Rose  of  OutiUe  * 
i857»  'SataneUa'  1858,  'Bianca,  the  Bravo's 
Bride*  i860;  'Puritan's  Daughter*  1861,  and 
'Armourer  of  Nantes,'  1863 ;  Wallace's  'Lurline,* 
i860,  and  'Love's  Triumph'  1862;  Benedict's 
•  LUy  of  Killamey '  1862  ;  MeUon's  *  Victorine ' 
1859  ;  and  Howard  Glover's  *Ruy  Bias'  1861. 
In  the  winter  of  1864  Harrison  opened  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  for  the  performance  of  Eng- 
lish operas.  He  translated  Masses  operetta, 
'Les  Noces  de  Jeannette,*  and  produced  it  at 
Covent  G^arden  Theatre  in  Nov.  i860,  under 
the  title  of  *Geoi^tte's  Wedding.*  Harrison, 
in  addition  to  his  vocal  qualifications,  was  an 
excellent  actor.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Kentish  Town,  Nov.  9,  1868.  [W.H.H.] 

HART,  Chableb,  bom  May  19,  1797,  pupil 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Crotch. 
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From  1829  to  1833  organist  to  St.  DunstanV 
8tepney»  and  subsequently  to  the  church  in 
Tred^ar  Square,  MUe  End,  and  St.  €^eorge*8, 
Beckenham.  In  1830  he  published  *  Three  An- 
thems,* and  in  1833  a  'Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,* 
the  latter  of  which  had  gained  the  Gresham 
Prite  Medal  in  1 83 1 .  In  April  1 839  he  produced 
an  oratorio  entitled  'Omnipotence.'  He  was 
author  of  a  motet  which  gained  a  premium  at 
Crosby  Hall, '  Sacred  Harmony,*  and  other  com- 
positions. He  died  March  29, 1859.   [W.H.H.] 

HART,  Joseph,  bom  in  London  in  1 794,  be- 
came in  1801  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  under 
John  Sale.  Whilst  in  the  choir  he  was  taught 
the  organ  by  Samuel  Wesley  and  Matthew 
Cooke,  and  tiie  piano  by  J.  B.  Cramer.  At  1 1 
he  acted  as  deputy  for  Attwood  at  St.  Paul's. 
He  remained  in  the  choir  nearly  oyears,  and  on 
quitting  it  became  organist  of  Walthamstow, 
and  private  organist  to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 
He  left  Walthamstow  to  become  organist  of 
Tottenham.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
1815,  when  quadrille  dandnff  came  into  vogue. 
Hart  became  an  arranger  of  dance  music,  and 
his  'Lancers'  Quadrille'  has  continued  in  use 
ever  since.  From  1818  to  1820  he  was  chorus 
master  and  pianist  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
Lyceum.  He  composed  the  music  for  'Amji^ 
teurs  and  Actors,*  181 8  ;  'A  Walk  for  a  Wager,* 
and  'The  Bull's  Head,'  1819,  aU  musical  farces ; 
and  'The  Vampire,'  melodrama,  1820.  In  1829 
he  removed  to  Hastings,  commenced  business 
as  a  music  seller,  and  was  appointed  omnist  of 
8t.  Mary's  ChapeL  Hart  produced  48  sets  of 
quadrilles,  waltzes  and  galopades,  and  '  An  Easy 
Mode  of  teaching  Thorough-bass  and  Compo- 
sition.' He  died  in  December,  1844.  [W.H.H.] 

HART,  Philip  (conjectured  by  Hawkins  to 
be  the  son  of  James  Hart),  bass  singer  at 
York  Minster  until  1670,  and  thereafter  to  his 
death.  May  8,  1718,  a  Gentleman  of  tiie  Chapel 
Boyal,  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
the  composer  of  several  songs  published  in 
•  Choice  Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialogues,'  1676-84 ; 
'The  Theater  of  Musick,'  1685-87 ;  'The  Ban- 
quet ofMusick,*  1688-92,  and  other  collections 
of  that  period.  Philip  Hart  was  organist  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft,  and  St.  Michael,  Comhill. 
In  1703  he  composed  the  music  for  Hughes's 
'Ode  in  Praise  of  Musick,'  performed  at  Sta- 
tioners* Hall  on  St.  Cecilia's  dav,  1703.  On 
May  28,  1724,  he  was  appointed  the  first  or- 
gamtt  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  at  a  salary  of 
30L  In  1729  he  published  his  music  to  'The 
Morning  Hymn  from  the  Fifth  Book  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost.'  He  also  published  a  Collection 
of  Fugues  for  the  Organ.  Two  anthems  by  him 
are  included  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (HarL 
MS.  7341).  From  Hawkins's  account  of  him 
(chap.  175)  he  appears  to  have  been  a  sound 
and  very  conservative  musician,  and  a  highly 
respectable  man.  Sir  John  elsewhere  mentions 
his  excessive  use  of  the  shake  in  his  organ 
playinff.  Hart  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
in  or  about  1 749.  [W.  H.  H.] 
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HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
THE,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  sprang  in  1837  from  a  half 
social,  half  musical  dub  formed  in  1808  among 
the  undergraduates  in  Harvard  University,  and 
known  as  the  'Pierian  Sodality.*  Besides 
strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship,  it  was  the 
hope  of  the  founders  to  raise  the  standard  of 
musical  taste  in  the  ooUeffe ;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  musical  professorship  there ;  and  to  collect 
a  library  which  should  contain  both  music  and 
musical  literature  in  idl  its  branches.  These 
hopes  have  all  been  fulfilled.  Furthermore,  by 
means  of  its  public  concerts,  the  taste  of  music- 
lovers  in  Boston  has  been  elevated,  and  a  marked 
influence  exercised  on  the  composition  of  concert- 
p^grammes  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Union.  Fourteen  series  of  concerts,  of  fix)m  six 
to  ten  each,  have  been  given,  beginning  in  1865, 
all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  under  the  direction  of  ' 
Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn.  The  programmes  have  included 
the  standard  orchestral  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  varied  by  instrumental  and  vocal  solos 
and  choral  performances.  The  library  of  the 
Association,  selected  with  great  care,  and  with 
special  attention  to  the  collection  of  complete  sets, 
in  the  best  editions,  of  the  works  of  the  greatest 
composers,  now  numbers  about  2,500  volumes. 
Of  the  original  members  but  three  survive — 
Mr.  John  8.  Dwic^ht,  president ;  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Pickering,  ex-preadent ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Gassett. 
Among  its  members  have  been  included  many 
distinguished  graduates  from  the  University  to 
which  it  owes  its  name  and  origin,  as  well  as 
numerous  musical  professors  and  amateurs  who 
have  not  walked  in  the  academic  groves.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Association  are  at  12,  Pem- 
berton  Square,  Boston,  and  the  Concerts  are  held 
at  the  Music  Hall.  [F.  H.  J.] 

HASLINGER.  A  well-known  music  firm  in 
Vienna,  originally  the  '  Bureau  des  arts  et  d'in- 
dustrie,'  next  S.  A.  Steiner  &  Co.,  and  since  1826 
Tobias  Haslinger.  Tobias,  bom  March  i,  1787, 
at  Zell,  in  Upper  Austria,  was  an  energetic 
intelligent  man  of  business,  on  intimate  terms 
with  tiie  best  musicians  of  Vienna.  Beethoven 
and  he  were  in  constant  communication,  and  the 
numerous  letters  to  him  from  the  great  composer, 
which  have  been  preserved  (probably  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  which  were  written), 
each  with  its  queer  joke  or  nickname,  show  the 
footing  they  were  on — Adjutant,  or  Adjutanterl, 
or  Bestes  kleines  Kerlchen,  or  Tobiosserl,  or  To- 
bias Peter  Philipp,  or  Monsieur  de  Haslinger, 
G^ndral  Musicien  et  G^n^ral  Lieutenant— such 
are  the  various  queer  modes  in  which  Beethoven 
addressee  him.  In  a  letter  to  Schott  (Nohl,  No. 
328)  he  sketches  a  comic  biography  of  his  friend, 
with  illustrative  canons.  Another  canon,  'O 
Tobias  Dominus  Haslinger,'  occurs  in  a  letter 
of  Sept.  10,  1821 ;  and  one  of  his  very  last  notes 
contains  a  flourish  on  his  name,  added,  with  the 
signature,  by  the  hand  of  the  master : — 
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Haslixiger  prepared  a  complete  copy  of  Bee- 
Uioven*B  comporitions  in  full  score,  beautifully 
written  by  a  single  copyist.  This  was  purchased 
by  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfireunde,  in 
whose  library  it  now  is.  He  was  one  of  the  36 
torch-bearers  who  surrounded  the  bier  of  his  great 
Mend,  and  it  fdl  to  his  lot  to  hand  the  t^iree 
laurel  wreaths  to  Hummel,  by  whom  they  were 
placed  on  the  coffin  before  the  closing  of  the 
graye.  He  died  at  Vienna,  June  18,  1843,  and 
the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
Kabl,  a  pupil  of  Gzemy  and  Seyfried/  a  remark- 
able pianoforte-player,  and  an  mdusfxious  com- 
Etr.  His  Boii^^  were  well  knoym  and  much 
uented,  and  many  a  young  musician  has 
le  his  first  appearance  there.  He  died  Dec 
a6,  1868,  leaying  as  many  as  100  published 
works  of  all  classes  and  dimensions.  ^The  con- 
cern was  carried  on  by  his  widow  till  Jan.  1875, 
when  it  was  bought  by  the  firm  of  Schlesinger  of 
Berlin,  by  whom  it  is  maintained  under  the  style 
of  '  Carl  Haslinger,  quondam  Tobias.'  Among 
the  works  published  by  this  establishment  may  be 
named  Schubert*B  'Winterreise'  and  'Schwanen- 
gesang  * ;  Beethoyen's  Symphonies  2,  3,  4,  7, 
8,  Oyertures  to  Coriolan,  Ruins  of  Athens,  op. 
115,  King  Stephen,  Leonora '  No.  i»'  Violin  Ck)n- 
certo,  Battle  Symphony,  P. F.  Concertos  i,  3,  4»  5, 
Trio  in  Bb,  Sonatas  and  Variations,  liederkreis, 
etc.;  Spohr's  Symphonies  4  (Weihe  der  Tone) 
and  5 ;  Liszt's  Concerto  in  £b ;  Moscheles'  ditto 
3>  3f  Bf  ^t  7'*  Hummel's  ditto  in  C,  G,  A  minor, 
and  Ab,  4  Sonatas,  etc.  The  dance  music  of 
Lanner  axid  the  Strausses  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  firm,  which  under 
the  new  proprietorship  has  reoeiyed  a  great 
impulse.  [C.F.P.] 

HASSE,  JOHANN  Adolph,  who  for  a  third  part 
of  the  1 8th  century  was  the  most  popular  dramatic 
composer  in  Europe,  was  bom  on  March  25, 
1699,  at  'Bergedorf,  Hamburg,  where  his  £Ebther 
was  organist  and  schoolmaster.  At  18  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  his  musical 
talent  and  fine  tenor  yoice  attracted  the  notice 
of  nirich  K5nig,  a  German  poet  attached  to  the 
Polish  court,  through  whose  recommendation  he 
was  engaged  as  tenor  singer  by  Keiner,  director 
of  the  Hamburg  Opera,  and  the  most  famous 
dramatic  composer  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  Konig  procured  for  Hasse  a  like  en- 
gagement at  the  Brunswick  theatre,  where,  a 
year  later,  was  produced  his  first  opera,  *  Anti- 
gonus.'  This  (the  only  opera  he  eyer  composed 
to  a  German  libretto)  was  yery  well  receiyed, 
but  as,  while  eyincing  great  natural  fitcility  in 
composition,  it  also  betrayed  a  profound  ignor- 
ance of  the  grammar  of  nis  art,  it  was  decided 
that  he  must  go  to  Italy,  then  the  musical 
centre  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  serious 
study.  Accordingly,  in  1724,  he  repaired  to 
Naples,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Porpora,  for 
whom,  however,  he  had  neither  liking  nor  sym- 
pathy, and  whom  he  soon  deserted  for  Uie  veteran 
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Alessandro  Scarlatti.  In  1735  he  reoefyed  the 
o(»nmission  to  compose  a  serenade  for  two  yoioes. 
In  this  work,  whicn  had  the  advantage  of  being 
performed  l^  two  great  singers,  Farinelli  and 
Signora  Tesi,  Hasse  acquitted  himself  so  well 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  oompositioa  of 
the  new  opera  for  the  next  year.  This  was 
'Sesostrato,'  performed  at  Naples  in  1726,  and 
which  extended  its  composers  fame  oyer  the 
whole  of  Italy.  In  1737  he  went  to  Venice^ 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Scnola 
degl'  Incurabili,  for  which  he  wrote  a  '  Mis^ere' 
for  two  soprani  and  two  contralti,  with  aocom- 
paniment  of  stringed  instruments,  a  piece  whidi 
long  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity.  He  was  now  the 
most  popular  composer  of  the  day.  His  fine  per- 
son and  agreeable  manners,  his  beautiful  voice 
and  great  proficiency  on  the  clavecin  caused  him 
to  be  mudi  sought  ftfter  in  society,  and  he  was 
known  throughout  Italy  by  the  name  of  II  earo 
SoMcne,  In  1 7  38  he  produced,  at  Naples,  another 
opera, '  Attalo,  re  di  Bitinia^'  as  successful  as  its 
predecessor.  In  1739  he  returned  to  Venice^ 
where  he  met  with  the  &mous  eantatrice,  Faustina 
Bordoni  (see  next  article),  then  at  the  zenith  of 
her  powers  and  her  charms,  who  shortly  aft^- 
wardis  became  his  wife.  For  her  he  composed 
the  operas  'Dalisa'  and  'Artaserse'  (No.  i),  the 
latter  of  which  is  one  of  his  best  works. 

In  1 731  this  celebrated  couple  were  summoned 
to  Dresden,  where  August  II.  reigned  over  a 
brilliant  court.  Hasse  was  appointed  Capell- 
meister  and  Director  of  the  Opera.  His  first 
opera  produced  in  Dresden,  'Alessandro  neU* 
Indie,'  had  an  unprecedented  success,  owing  not 
only  to  its  own  merits,  but  to  the  splendid 
performance  by  Faustina  of  the  principal  part. 
Uasse's  position,  however,  as  the  husband  of  the 
most  fascinating  prima  dorvna  of  the  day,  was, 
at  this  time,  far  from  being  an  easy  one.  His 
life  was  embittered  also  by  his  enmity  to  his  old 
master,  Porpora,  whom  he  found  established  in 
Dresden,  and  patronised  by  some  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  by  jealousy  of  Porpora  s  pupil, 
Regina  Mingotti.  Tliis  excellent  singer  was  a 
dangerous  rival  to  Faustina,  and  Hasse  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  spite  against 
her.  In  'Demofoonte'  he  introduced  into  her 
part  an  air  written  entirely  in  what  he  thought 
a  defective  part  of  her  voice,  while  the  accompani- 
ment was  artfully  contrived  to  destroy  all  effect 
while  giving  no  support.  Mingotti  was  obliged 
to  sing  it,  but  like  the  great  artist  that  she  was, 
she  acquitted  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disappoint  Hasse,  and  this  very  air  became  one 
of  her  most  successful  show-pieces.  This  com* 
bination  of  causes  seems  to  have  made  Hasee's 
footing  in  Dresden  uncertain,  and  up  to  1740  he 
absented  himself  as  much  as  possible,  while 
Faustina  remained  behind.  He  revisited  Venice, 
Milan,  and  Naples,  and  also  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  pressed  to  undertake  the  diroctica 
of  the  opera  established  in  opposition  to  Handel. 
His  '  Artaserse '  met  with  a  brilliant  reception, 
but  he  had  no  wish  to  support  the  rivalry  with 
Handel ;  besides  which  he  disUked  ESn^and,  wad 
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■oon  quitted  the  ooontiy.  He  retnmed,  in  1 739, 
to  Dresden,  where  he  was  no  longer  yezed  by 
the  presence  of  PorpOTa,  and  where  August  III. 
had  succeeded  his  father.  Here,  with  the  ex- 
oepticHi  of  a  short  sojourn  in  Venice  in  1740, 
be  and  Faustina  remained  till  1763.  In  174^, 
on  the  very  eyening  of  Frederick  the  Great  s 
entry  into  Dresden  after  the  battle  of  Kessels- 
dorf,  Hasse's  opera  <  Arminio*  was  performed  by 
oonunand  of  the  conqueror,  who  graciously  com- 
mended the  work  and  its  performance,  especially 
the  part  of  Faustina.  During  Frederick*s  nine 
days  stay  in  the  Saxon  capital  Hasse  had  to 
attend  at  court  eyery  eyening  and  superintend 
the  musical  performances,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  present  of  a  magnificent  diamond  ring  and 
1000  thalers  for  distribution  among  the  musi- 
cians of  the  orchestra.  In  1760  occurred  the 
siege  of  Dresden,  in  which  HiEwse  lost  most  of 
his  property,  and  during  which  his  collected 
MSS.,  prepared  for  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  to  he  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
King  of  Poluid,  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  king  was  obliged, 
from  motiyes  of  economy,  to  suppress  both  opera 
and  chamber  music.  The  Capellmeister  and  his 
wife  were  pensioned,  and  retired  to  Vienna, 
where  Hasse,  in  cai\j  unction  with  the  poet  Metas- 
tado,  was  soon  engaged  in  actiye  opposition  to  a 
morefonnidable  riyal  than  Porpora,  yiz.  Christoph 
Gluck.  Although  he  was  64  years  old,  he  now 
composed  seyeral  new  operas.  His  last  dramatic 
work,  'Buggiero,*  was  produced  at  Milan  in 
1774  for  &e  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand. On  this  same  occasion  was  performed 
a  dramatic  serenade, '  Ascanio  in  Alba,  the  work 
of  Wol%ang  Moaihrt,  then  13  years  of  age. 
After  hearing  it,  old  Hasse  is  said  to  haye  ex- 
daimed,  'This  boy  will  throw  us  all  into  the 
shade,'  a  prediction  which  was  yerified  within  a 
few  years  of  its  utterance.  The  remainder  of 
Hasse*s  life  was  passed  at  Venice,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  85,  on  Dec.  16,  1783. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  Hasse*8  works  at 
Dresden,  his  autograph  scores  are  exceedingly 
rare;  scarcely  a  MS.  or  eyen  a  letter  of  his 
being  fbund  in  any  collection,  public  or  priyate ; 
though  contemporary  copies  are  conunon  enough. 
Hie  following  compositions  of  Hasse's  are  the 
chief  of  those  which  are  published,  and  accessible 
at  the  present  day : — 

I.  'Miserere*  for  a  Soprani  and  a  Alti  (Ber- 
lin, Trautwein). 

a.  '  113th  Psalm' ;  for  Bass  solo  and  Chorus, 
with  orchestra  (Elberfeld,  Arnold). 

3.  *Alcide  al  Biyio/  opera,  P.F.  score  (Leip- 
zig, Breitkopf). 

4.  Te  Deum  in  D  for  Soli  and  Chorus,  with 
Orchestra  and  Organ  (Leipzig,  Peters). 

5.  'Die  Pilgrimme  auf  GJo^fatha'  ('Pellegrini 
ai  Sepolcro,*  Grerman  translation).  Oratorio,  P.F. 
•core  (Leipzig,  Schwickert). 

6.  Quintet,  frcmi  the  aboye,  a  Sopr.,  a  Altos, 
and  Bass  (Berlin,  Damkohler;  Breslau,  Leuo- 
hard). 

7.  Air  for  AHo,  from  Oratorio  *  Die  Bekehrung 
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des  heiligen  Augustins'  (Berlin,  Damkoliler,  & 
Schlesinger). 

8.  Portions  of  a  Te  Deum  and  a  Miserere,  and 
two  other  pieces  in  Bochlitz*s  Sammlung,  yol.  iy. 

9.  A  yocal  fugue,  'Christe,'  No.  19  in  the 
'  Auswahl  yorztlgl.  Musikwerke*  (Trautwein). 

10.  A  Sonata  in  D,  in  Pauer*s  Alte  CSayier- 
musick  (Part  44). 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Hasse,  oyaU  in  folio, 
engrayed  by  L.  Zncchi  at  Dresden  firom  a  picture 
by  C.  P.  Rotayi,  representing  him  as  a  middle 
aged  man,  with  pleasing  features  and  expression. 

Hasse^s  &cility  in  composition  was  astonishing. 
He  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  operas,  besides 
oratorios,  masses,  cantatas,  psalms,  symphonies, 
sonatas,  concertos,  and  a  host  of  sinaUer  com- 
positions. He  set  to  music  the  whole  of  Metas- 
tasio*s  dramatic  worlcs,  seyeral  of  them  three 
or  four  times  oyer.  His  career  was  one  long 
success:  few  composers  haye  enjoyed  during 
their  lifetime  such  world-wide  celebrity  as  he; 
of  those  few  none  are  more  completely  forgotten 
now.  Great  as  was  his  personal  popularity,  it  is 
insufiioient  to  account  ror  the  uniyersal  accept- 
ance of  his  music.  The  secret  probably  lay  in 
the  receptivity  of  his  nature,  which,  joined  to  the 
gift  of  facile  expression,  caused  some  of  the  most 
genial,  though  not  the  deepest,  influences  of  his 
time  to  find  in  him  a  faithful  echo.  First  among 
these  was  the  spreading  £Ekscination  of  modem 
Italian  melody.  It  is  as  an  Italian,  not  a  Grer- 
man composer  that  Hasse  must  take  rank, 
although,  innocent  as  he  was  of  contrapuntal 
science,  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ma- 
jesty, profound  in  its  simplicity,  of  the  early 
Italian  writers.  He  began  life  as  a  singer,  in  an 
age  of  great  singers,  and  must  be  classed  among 
the  first  representatiyes  of  that  modem  Italian 
school  which  was  called  into  existence  by  the 
worship  of  yocal  art  for  its  own  sake.  His  har- 
monies, though  always  agreeable,  souud  poor  to 
ears  accustomed  to  the  richer  oombinations  of 
the  Grerman  composers  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  successors.  Yet  eyen  as 
a  harmonist  he  is  linked  to  modem  times  by  his 
fond  and  frequent  use  of  the  diminished  seyenth 
and  its  inyersion,  as  an  interyal  both  of  melody 
and  of  harmony ;  while  his  smooth  and  somewhat 
cloying  successions  of  thirds  and  sixths  may  haye 
afforded  delight  to  hearers  inured  to  the  stem 
seyerities  of  counterpoint.  He  had  an  inexhaust- 
ible flow  of  pleasing  melody,  which,  if  it  is  neyer 
grand  or  sublime,  is  neyer  crabbed  or  ugly. 
Many  of  his  best  airs  are  charming  eyen  now, 
and,  if  in  some  respects  they  appear  trite,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  type  of  which  they  are  ex- 
amples through  the  medium  of  compositions 
which,  in  virtue  of  other  qualities  than  his,  are 
longer-lived  than  Hasse's,  though  written  at 
a  later  date.  A  few  have  been  republished  in 
our  own  day,  among  which  we  may  quote  '  Ri- 
tomerai  fra  poco,*  from  a  Cantata  (to  be  found 
in  the  series  called  'Gremme  d*Antichit2k,*  pub- 
lished by  Lonsdale),  which  has  real  beauty.  As 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  exhibiting  all  the 
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qualities  wldoh  made  him  popular,  we  wHl 
mention  the  opening  lymphony  and  the  firat 
air  in  the  oratorio  'I  Pellegrini  al  Sepcdoro,* 
written  for  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden. 
To  appreciate  the  deficiencies  which  have  caused 
him  to  be  foigotten,  we  have  only  to  proceed 
a  little  further  in  this  or  any  other  of  his 
works.  They  are  inexpressibly  monotonous.  In 
the  matter  of  form  he  attempted  nothing  new. 
All  his  airs  are  in  two  parts,  with  the  inevitable 
Da  Capo,  or  repetition  of  the  first  strain.  All  his 
operas  consist  of  such  airs,  varied  by  occasional 
duets,  more  rarely  a  trio,  or  a  simple  chorus,  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould.  His  orchestra  consists 
merely  of  the  string  quartet,  sometimes  of  a 
string  trio  only;  if  now  and  then  be  adds 
hautboys,  flutes,  bassoons,  or  horns,  there  is 
nothing  distinctive  in  his  writing  for  these  wind 
instruments,  and  their  part  might  equally  well 
be  played  by  the  violins.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing distinctive  in  his  writing  of  Church  music, 
whidi  presents  in  all  rmects  the  same  charao> 
teristics  as  his  operas.  Eus  Svmphonies  are  for 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  mstruments.  The 
harmonic  basis  of  his  airs  is  of  the  very  lightest, 
his  modulations  the  most  shnple  and  obvious, 
and  these  are  repeated  with  little  variety  in  all 
his  songs.  The  charm  of  these  songs  consists  in 
the  elegance  of  the  melodic  superstructure  and 
its  sympathetic  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  voice.  Singers  found  in  them  the  most 
congenial  exercise  for  their  powers,  and  the  most 
perfoct  vehicle  for  expression  and  display.  For 
ten  years  Farinelli  charmed  away  the  melancholy 
of  f  hilip  y.  of  Spain  by  singing  to  him  every 
evening  the  same  two  airs  of  i^tsse  (firom  a  second 
open,  •  Artaserse'),  'Pallido  h  il  sole'  and  'Per 
questo  dolce  amplesso.' 

The  source  of  Hasse's  inspiration  lay,  not  in 
intuition,  but  in  his  susceptibility  to  external 
impressions.  In  Art,  the  universally  pleasing  is 
the  already  familiar;  so  long  as  nothing  is  re- 
cognised, nothing  is  understood.  Bec^^tion 
may  come  as  revdation ;  but,  for  a  great  original 
work  to  find  acceptance,  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
the  first  expression  must  be  latent  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  to  receive  it.  Hasse  was  no 
prophet,  but  in  his  works  his  contemporaries 
found  fluent  utterance  ffiven  to  their  own  foelings. 
Such  men  please  all,  while  they  offend  none ;  but 
when  the  spirit  and  the  time  of  which  they  are 
at  once  the  embodiment  and  the  reflection  passes 
away,  so,  with  it,  must  they  and  their  work  pass 
away  and  be  forgotten.  [F.  A.  M.] 

HASSE,  Faustina  Bobdoni,  the  vrifo  of  the 
foregoing,  was  bom  at  Venice,  1 700,  of  a  noble 
family,  formerly  one  of  the  governing  families  of 
the  republic.  Her  first  ins^ction  was  derived 
firom  Gasparini,  who  helped  her  to  develop 
a  beautiful  and  flexible  voice  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  In  17 16  Bordoni  made  her  cUbtU 
in  '  Ariodante '  by  C.  F.  PoUarolo,  achieved  at 
once  a  reputation  as  a  great  singer,  and  was 
soon  known  as  the  'New  Syren.*  In  17 19  she 
sang  again  at  Venice  with  Cuzzoni  and  Bernaochi, 
whose  florid  style  her  own  resembled.    In  17a a 
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she  saog  at  Naples,  and  at  Florenoe  a  medal  wwM 
struck  in  her  honour,  ^le  visited  Vienna  in 
1734,  and  was  engaged  for  the  Court  Theatre  at 
a  si^ary  of  15,000  florins.  Here  she  was  fbond 
by  Handel,  who  immediately  secured  her  for 
London,  where  she  made  her  d^ui  May  5,  1726, 
in  his  '  Alessandro.'  Her  salary  was  fixed  at 
£3000.  'She,  in  a  manner,*  says  Bumey,  'in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  singing,  by  running  divi- 
sions with  a  neatness  and  vdocity  which  aston- 
ished all  who  heard  her.  She  had  the  art  of 
sustaining  a  note  longer,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  than  any  01^  singer,  by  taking  her 
EHreath  imperceptibly.  Her  ^ats  and  trills  were 
strong  and  rapid;  her  intonation  perfect;  and 
her  professional  perfections  were  ennanced  by  a 
beautiful  face,  a  symmetric  figure,  though  of 
small  stature,  and  a  countenance  and  gesture  on 
the  stage,  which  indicated  an  entire  intelligQSioe 
of  her  part'  Apostolo  Zeno,  in  speaking  of  her 
departure  from  Vienna,  says — 'But,  whatever 
good  fortune  she  meets  witii,  she  merits  it  all 
by  her  courteous  and  polite  manners,  as  w^  as 
talents,  with  which  she  has  enchanted  and  gained 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  whole  Court*. 

In  London  she  stayed  but  two  seasons,  and 
then  returned  to  Venice,  where  she  was  married 
to  Hasse.  In  1731  she  went  to  Dresden,  and 
remained  there  till  1756.  During  the  war,  she 
and  her  husband  went  to  Vienna,  and  resided 
there  until  1775,  when  they  retired  to  Venice, 
where  they  ended  their  days,  she  in  1783  at  the 
age  of  90,  and  Haasd  not  long  after,  at  nearly 
the  same  age. 

Faustina  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  agility 
of  voice ;  '  a  matchless  &cility  and  rapidity  in 
her  execution ;  dexterity  in  taking  breath,  exqui- 
site shake,  new  and  brilliant  passages  of  embel- 
lishment, and  a  thousand  other  qualities  ctmtri- 
buted  to  inscribe  her  name  among  the  first  singers 
in  Europe*  (Stef.  Arteaga).  In  London  she  di- 
vided the  popular  &vour  with  Cuzsoni.  *  When 
the  admirers  of  the  one  began  to  applaud,  those 
of  the  other  were  sure  to  hiss ;  on  which  aooonnt 
operas  ceased  for  some  time  in  London*  (Quanta). 
In  a  libretto  of  'Admeto,*  Lady  Cowp^,  the 
original  possessor,  has  written  opposite  to  Faa»- 
tina*s  name,  '  she  is  the  devil  of  a  singer.* 

F^Us  mentions  her  portrait  in  Hawkins's  His- 
tory; but  he  seems  not  to  have  known  the  fine 
print,  engraved  by  L.  Zucchi  after  S.  Torelli, 
which  is  a  compaiuon  to  that  of  Hasse  by  the 
same  engraver,  and  represents  Faustina  as  an 
elderly  person,  handsomely  dressed,  and  with  a 
sweet  and  intelligent  countenance.  This  portrait 
is  uncommon.  [J.M.] 

HASSLEE  or  HASLER,  Hans  Lsonhabd, 
eldest  of  the  3  sons  of  Isaac  Hassler — a  musioian 
oi  the  Joaohimsthal  who  setUed  in  Nuremberg — 
and  the  ablest  of  the  three.  Of  his  lifo  litUe  is 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1564 : 
he  received  his  instruction  from  his  father  and 
firom  A.  Gabrieli,  with  whom  he  remained  in 
Venice  for  a  year,  after  which  he  found  a  home 
in  the  house  of  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg.  Then 
he  o(»npoBed  his  famous  'zxiv  Canzonetti  a  4 
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Tod'  (Norimberga,  1590)  and  his  'Cantiones 
sacne  do  feetU  pr»oipuiB  totiuB  anni  4,  5,  8  et 
plurium  vocum  (Augsburg,  1591) — 28  Latin 
motets.  These  were  follow^  by  his  *  Concentus 
ecdesiastioi'  (Augsburg,  1596)  ;  'Neue  teutsche 
Gesaeng*  (1596) ;  *Madrigidi'  (ibid.),  and  'Can* 
tiones  nawd*  (i597)-  The  statement  so  often 
repeated  by  the  Lexicons  that  Hassler  entered 
the  Imperial  ohapel  at  Vienna  in  1601  is  in- 
aocurate,  and  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain Jacob  HSsler  joined  that  establishment  on 
July  I,  i6oa.  (See  Kdchd  'Kais.  Hofkapelle/ 
p.  53.)  At  a  later  time  Hassler  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Christian  II.  of  Saxony,  and  died  probably 
on  June  5,  i6ia. 

Besides  the  works  already  nuned  there  exist 
8  Masses  of  his  (1599) ;  four-part  Psalms  and 
Gesftnge  (Nuremberg  1607,  republished  by 
Breitkopfs  in  score,  1777) ;  and  five  collections 
of  German  and  Latin  secular  songs.  Many 
single  pieces  are  given  in  Bodensohatz*s  *Flo- 
rilegium  *  and  in  Schadaeus's  *  Promptuarium 
Museum.'  (See  Eitner's  Bibliographic  of  his 
otnnpositions  in  the  *  MonatsheftiB  fur  Musik- 
gel^irte,'  1871.)  Proske  (Musica  Divina)  gives 
5  Masses  and  7  other  pieces  of  his,  and  says  of 
his  s^le  that  '  it  unites  all  the  greatest  b^uty 
«nd  dignity  that  can  be  found  in  both  the  Italian 
«nd  Gennan  art  of  that  day.*  Eochlitz  includes 
a  Pater  Noster  for  7  voices  in  his  '  Sammlung,* 
voL  3.  The  well-known  chorale  '  Herzlich  thut 
mich  verlangen*  or  '  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege,'  so 
much  used  by  Bach  in  the  Passion,  was  originally 
a  love  song,  *  Mein  Gremuth  is  mir  verwirret,*  in 
his  *  Lustgiuien  deutscher  Gesi&nge*  (1601). 

His  younger  brother,  Jacob,  a  meritorious 
ohorch  composer,  is  prolxtbly  the  H&sler  already 
mentioned  as  having  joined  the  Chapel  at  Vienna : 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  organist  to  Grraf 
Eytel  Friedrich  von  Hohenzollem  Herbingen  in 
1601.  The  third  brother,  Caspar,  bom  probably 
1570,  acquired  a  reputation  for  playing  the  organ 
and  clavier,  and  was  one  of  the  musicians  appointed 
to  try  the  organ  at  Groningen,  near  Halberstadt. 
Some  of  his  vocal  pieces  are  found  in  *  Symphonia 
•acrsB*  (Nuremberg,  1 598-1 600).  [F.G.] 

HATTON,  John  Liphot,  bom  in  Liverpool 
1809,  received  in  his  youth  a  small  rudimentary 
instruction  in  music,  but  was  otherwise  entirely 
self-taught.  He  settled  in  London  in  1832, 
and  soon  became  known  as  a  composer.  In  1842 
he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  at 
which  house,  in  1844,  he  produced  an  operetta 
called  *The  Queen  of  the  Thames.'  In  the 
Bame  year  he  went  to  Vienna  and  brought  out 
his  opera,  'Pascal  Bruno.'  On  his  iretum  to 
England  he  published,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
'  Czapek,'  several  sonffs  which  met  with  consider- 
able success.  In  1848110  visited  America.  Hatton 
was  for  some  years  director  of  the  music  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  under  Chas.  Kean,  and  whilst 
there  composed  music  for  'Macbeth'  and  'Sar- 
danapalus,  1853 ;  '  Faust  and  Maivuerite,'  over- 
tare  and  entr'actes,  54;  'King  Henry  VIII,' 
55  ;  '  Pizano,'  56 ;  'King  Richard  II,'  57;  and 
'King  Lear/   'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and 
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'Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  58.  He  has  also  comr 
posed  two  Cathedral  services ;  several  anthems ; 
'  Rose,  or.  Love's  Ransom,'  opera,  Covent  Garden, 
1864 ;  '  Robin  Hood,'  cantata,  Bradford  Musical 
Festival,  1856 ;  several  books  of  part  songs,  and 
upwards  of  150  songs  ('Good  bye,  sweetheart,' 
etc.).  One  of  his  latest  achievements  was  the 
'  sacred  drama'  of  '  Hezekiah,'  produced  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  15, 1877.  [W.H.H.] 

HAUCK,  MiKNiB,  bom  (of  a  Grerman  &ther) 
at  New  York  Nov,  16,  1852,  made  her  first 
appearance  at  a  concert  at  New  Orleans  about 
1565.  She  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of 
Signer  Errani  in  New  York,  and  made  her  debvi 
on  the  stage  of  that  city  as  Amina  in  1868. 
After  a  successful  tour  in  the  States  with  a  large 
repertoire  of  characters  she  came  to  London,  and 
appeared  at  Covent  Grarden  as  Amina  (Oct.  26, 
1868)  and  Margherita.  In  1869  she  was  engaged 
by  the  Grand  Opera,  Vienna,  and  sang  there 
and  at  Moscow,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Bruss^  with 
great  success  for  several  years  in  a  large  range 
of  parts.  On  April  27,  1878,  she  reappeared 
here  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta  in  the  tinviata. 
She  sustained  the  part  of  Carmen  in  Bizet's 
opera  of  that  name  at  Brussels,  and  on  its  pro- 
duction in  London  by  Mr.  Mapleson  at  Her 
Majesty's  on  June  22,  thus  making  the  success 
of  Uie  piece,  which  had  not  pleased  in  Paris,  and 
showii^  herself  to  be  not  only  a  high -class 
singer,  but  also  possessed  of  no  ordinary  cbramatic 
power.  Her  voice  is  a  mezzo  soprano  of  great 
force  and  richness,  and  she  is  said  to  sing 
Italian,  German,  French  and  Hungarian  with 
equal  facility.  [G.] 

HAUPT,  Cabl,  a  very  distinguished  German 
organist,  bom  Aug.  25, 1810,  at  Cunau  in  Silesia ; 
pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach,  Klein,  and  Dehn,  and  at 
a  later  date  of  the  two  Schneiders.  In  1832  he 
obtained'  his  first  post  at  the  French  convent  in 
Berlin,  from  which  he  gradually  rose  to  the 
parish  church  of  the  city,  where  he  succeeded 
Thide  in  1849.  ^^  reputation  spread  fiur  beyond 
his  native  country,  and  in  1854  ^®  ^^  consulted 
by  Professors  Donaldson,  Ouseley,  and  Willis,  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  op  a  scheme  for  a 
gigantic  organ  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1870 
he  succeeded  his  old  master  Bach  as  Director  of 
the  Konigliohe  Kirohenmusik  Institut  at  Berlin, 
over  whidi  he  still  continues  (1878)  to  preside. 
Haupt  is  remarkable  for  his  fine  extempore 
variations  in  the  style  of  J.  S.  Bach— close  and 
scientific,  and  increasing  in  elaboration  with  each 
fresh  treatment  of  the  theme ;  and  in  that  master's 
organ  music  he  is  probably  unsurpassed.       [G.] 

HAUPT,  Leopold,  a  clergyman  of  Gdriitz, 
author  of  '  VolksUeder  der  Wenden '  (Grimme, 
1 841),  a  collection  of  the  melodies  sung  in  the 
district  round  Dantzig,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Wends.  [M.C.C.] 

HAUPTMANN,  Mobitz,  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, German  composer  and  eminent  theorist,  and 
Cantor  of  the  Thomas  School  at  Leipdc,  bom 
at  Dresden  Oct.  13,  1792.  His  education  waa 
conducted  mainly  with  a  view  to  his  &iher*8 
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profeedon  of  arohitectore ;  but  he  was  also  well 
groimded  in  music  at  an  early  age.  He  studied 
the  violin  tinder  Scholz,  and  hannony  and  com- 
position under  various  masters,  concluding  with 
Morlaochi  As  Hauptmann  grew  up  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  music  as  a  proression.  To  perfect 
^imwAlf  in  the  violin  and  composition,  he  went  in 
i8i  I  to  Gtotha,  where  Spohr  was  concert-meister, 
and  the  two  then  contracted  a  life-long  friendship. 
He  was  for  a  short  time  violinist  hi  the  court 
band  at  Dresden  (1812),  and  soon  afterwards 
entc»red  the  household  of  Prince  Repnin,  Russian 
Governor  of  Dresden,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Russia  for  four  years  in  181 5.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  became  violinist  (1822)  in  Spohr's 
band  at  Cassel,  and  here  gave  the  first  indications 
of  his  remarkable  faculty  for  teaching  the  theory 
of  music.  F.  David,  Curschmann,  BurgmUller, 
Kufferath  and  Kiel,  are  among  the  long  list  of 
his  pupils  at  that  time.  In  1842,  on  Mendels- 
sohn's recommendation,  he  was  appointed  Cantor 
and  Muslk-director  of  the  Thomas-Schule,  and 
professor  of  oounterpoint  and  composition  at  the 
new  Conservatorium  at  Leipsic,  where  he  thence- 
forward redded.  Here  he  became  the  moSt  cele- 
brated theorist  and  most  valued  teacher  of  his 
day.  Not  only  are  there  very  few  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  in  Germany  at  the  present  mo- 
ment who  do  not  look  back  with  gratitude  to 
his  instructions,  but  pupils  flocked  to  him  from 
Ihigland,  America  and  Russia.  Among  his  pupils 
will  be  found  such  names  as  Joachim,  von  Bulow, 
Cossmann,  the  Baches,  Sullivan,  Gowen,  etc.  etc. 
(See  the  list  at  the  end  of  his  letters  to  Hauser.) 
He  died  at  Leipsic  Jan.  3,  1868,  loaded  with 
decorations  and  diplomas. 

In  teaching,  Hauptmann  laid  great  stress  on 
the  two  fundamental  sesthetical  requirements 
in  all  works  of  art,  unity  of  idea  and  symmetry 
of  form,  and  his  compositions  are  admirable 
examples  of  both.  With  such  views  he  naturally 
had  kttie  sympathy  with  the  new  destructive 
school,  but  he  was  always  courteous  to  those 
who  differed  tmm  him.  His  respect  for  classical 
forms  never  trammelled  him ;  and  this  very  in- 
dependence kept  him  free  from  party  spirit  and 
personal  animosity.  Altogether  he  offers  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  a  life  and  work  the  value  of 
which  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  bitterest 
controversial  opponents.  Nothing  but  a  life  of 
single  devotion  to  the  cause  of  art^  could  have 
exacted  such  universal  homage.  His  works 
are  characterised  by  deep  thought,  philosophic 
treatment,  imagination,and  much  sense  of  humour. 
His  chief  work  is  '  Die  Natur  der  Harmonik  und 
Metrik'  (1853,  2nd  ed.  1873).  His  mathemati- 
cal and  philosophical  studies  had  given  a  strictiy 
logical  turn  to  his  mind,  and  in  this  book  he 
applies  Hegel's  dialectic  method  to  the  study 
of  music.  Gifted  with  an  ear  of  unusual  delicacy, 
he  speculated  deeplv  on  the  nature  of  sound, 
applying  to  the  subject  Hegel's  formulas  of 
proposition,  counter-proposition,  and  the  ultimate 
unity  of  the  two.  The  book  is  not  intended  for 
practical  instruction,  and  is  indeed  plaoed  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  musicians  by  its  difficult 
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terminology.  Bat  by  those  who  haTO  mastered 
it,  it  is  highly  appreciated,  and  its  influence  oa 
later  theoretical  works  is  undeniable.  Hie  ob- 
vious endeavour  of  recent  authors  to  treat  the 
theory  of  music  on  a  really  scientific  basis,  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  impetus  given  by 
Hauptmann.  His  otiier  works  are — an  '  Erlaa- 
terung  zu  der  Kunst  der  Fuge  von  J.  S.  Bach' ; 
various  articles  on  acoustics  in  Ghrysander^s 
'  Jahrbficher ' ;  '  Die  Lehre  von  der  Harmonik,*  a 
posthumous  supplement  to  the  '  Harmonik  nnd 
Metrik,'  edited  by  his  pupil  Dr.  Oscar  Paul; 
'Opuscula,'  a  small  collection  of  articles  musical 
and  philosophical,  edited  by  his  son;  and  his 
'Letters,'  of  which  2  vols.  (1871)  are  addressed 
to  Hauser,  late  director  of  the  Munich  Con- 
servatoire, and  the  third,  edited  by  Hiller  (1876), 
to  Spohr  and  others.  Hauptmann  published 
some  60  compositions,  mainly  interesting  from 
the  charactenstio  harmony  between  the  wIm^ 
and  its  parts,  which  pervades  them.  Idea  and 
execution  are  alike  complete ;  the  thought  is 
clear,  the  style  correct;  while  their  symmetry 
of  form  and  purity  of  expression  maJce  them 
true  works  of  art  and  perfect  reflections  of  the 
harmonious  graceful  nature  of  their  author.  In 
early  life  he  wrote  chiefly  instrumental  music — 
Sonatas  for  P.P.  and  violin  (op.  5,  23);  Duos 
for  2  violins  (op.  2,  16,  17)  etc.,  which  betray 
the  influence  of  Spohr.  During  the  latter  luJf 
of  his  life  he  wrote  exclusively  for  the  votoe. 
Among  his  vocal  compositions,  more  important 
as  well  as  more  originid  than  the  instrumental— 
may  be  named,  a  Mass  (op.  18);  a  Mass  with  ardtk, 
(op.  43) ;  Choruses  for  mixed  voices  (op.  25,  32^ 
47),  pmeot  examples  of  this  style  of  writing ; 
2-part  songs  (op.  46) ;  and  3-part  canons  (op.  50). 
Op.  33,  six  sacred  songs,  were  published  in  £ng- 
lish  by  Ewer  &  Co.  Early  in  life  he  composed 
an  opera,  '  Mathilde,*  which  was  repeatedly  per- 
formed at  Cassel.  His  part-songs  are  eminently 
vocal,  and  widely  popular,  and  are  stodL-pieoes 
with  all  the  Associations  and  ohurch-^oirs 
throughout  Gtermany.  [A.M.] 

HAUTBOY.  The  English  transference  of 
the  French  HaiU-hoU,  Le.  a  wooden  instrument 
with  a  high  tone.  The  word  is  used  by  Shak- 
speare.  In  Handel's  time  it  was  phoneticised 
into  Hoboy.  The  Italians  spell  it  Oboe,  whidi 
form  (occasionally,  as  by  Schumann,  Hoboe)  is  now 
adopted  in  Germany  and  England.  Under  that 
head  the  instrument  is  described.  [Obok.]    [G.] 

HA  WES,  William,  bom  in  London  in  1 785^ 
from  1793  to  1801  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  In  1802  he  was  engaged  as  a  violimsl 
in  the  bond  of  Covent  Crarden,  and  about  the 
same  time  began  to  teach  singing.  In  1803  he 
officiated  as  deputy  lay  vicar  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  On  July  15,  1805,  he  was  appointed 
gentieman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  tne  form- 
ation of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  181 3  was 
elected  an  associate.  In  1814  he,  was  i^ypointed 
almoner,  master  of  the  choristers  and  vicar-choral 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1817  master  of  the  children 
and  lutenist  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL    In  the  1 
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year  lie  became  lay  vicar  of  Wesinunster  Abbey, 
but  resigned  his  appointment  in  1820.  He  was 
the  first  promoter  of  the  Harmonic  Institution 
[see  Aboyll  Roous],  and  after  tbe  breaking  up 
of  that  establishment  carried  on  for  some  years 
the  business  of  a  music  pubUsher  in  the  Strand. 
He  was  for  several  years  director  of  the  music 
at  the  English  Opera,  Lyceum ;  and  it  was  at 
his  instance  that  Weber's  '  Der  Freischtttz'  was 
first  performed  in  England,  July  24,  1824,  an 
event  which  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  opera  in  this  country.  Hawes  did  not  at 
first  venture  to  perform  the  entire  work,  the 
finale  being  omitted  and  ballads  for  the  soprano 
and  tenor  interpolated,  but  he  had  soon  the 
satisfaction  of  discovering  that  the  opera  would 
be  accepted  without  curtailment.  The  great 
success  of  the  work  induced  him  subsequentlv 
to  adapt  the  following  operas' to  the  English 
stage :— Salieri's  *  Tarrare,*  1 825 ;  Winter's  '  Das 
Unterbrochne  Opferfest*  ('The  Oracle,  or,  The 
Interrupted  Sacrifice*),  1826;  Paer*s  'I  Fuo- 
rusciti'  ('The  Freebooters*),  1827;  Mozart's 
•Cosl  fian  tutte'  ('Tit  for  Tat 'J,  1828;  Ries' 

•  Die  Battberbraut*  ('  The  Bobber  s  Bride  \  and 
Marsohner's  '  Der  Vampyr,'  1820.  Hawes  com- 
posed or  compiled  music  for  the  following  pieces: 
— 'Broken  Promises'  (compiled),  1825;  'The 
Sister  of€harity,'  1829;  'The  Irish  Girl,'  1830; 

*  Comfortable  Lodgings,' '  The  Dilosk  Gatherer,' 
and  'The  dimbfaig  Boy,'  1831 ;  *  The  Mummy,' 
'The  Quartette,'  and  'llie  Yeoman's  Daughter,' 
1833;  and  'The  Muleteer's  Vow'  (parUy 
selected),  1835.  He  was  the  composer  of  'A 
Collection  of  five  Glees  and  one  Madrigal,'  and 
'Six  Glees  for  three  and  four  voices';  and  the 
arranffer  of  *  Six  Scotch  Songs,  harmonized  as 
Glees?  His  glee, '  The  bee,  the  golden  daughter 
of  the  spring,'  gained  the  prize  given  by  the 
Glee  Club  on  its  5oih  anniversary  in  April  1836. 
He  edited  the  publication  in  score  of  'The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana' ;  of  a  collection  of  madrigals 
by  composers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries; 
a  collection  of  the  then  unpublished  glees  of 
Beginald  Spofforth ;  and  a  collection  of  Chants, 
Sanctuses,  and  Beeponses  to  the  Commandments. 
In  1830  he  gave  oratorio  performances  in  Lent 
at  both  the  patent  theatres,  but  with  heavy  loss. 
He  was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  Madrigal 
Societv,  and  organist  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Savoy.  Hawes  died  Feb.  18, 1846. 
His  daughter,  Mabia  Billinoton  BL^wbs,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Merest,  for  some  years  occupied  a 
high  position  as  a  contralto  singer,  and  was  the 
composer  of  several  pleasing  baUads.  [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS,  Jaues,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  organist  of  ]^y  Cathedral  from  1682 
until  his  death  in  1729.  He  was  a  voliuuinous 
composer  of  church  music,  and  17  services  and 
75  anthems  by  him  are  preserved  (more  or  less 
complete)  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
Two  services  and  9  anthems  (part  of  those)  are 
also  included  in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl. 
MSS.  7341,  7343)-  Hawkins  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral  many 
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volumes  of  cathedral  music.  He  took  his  degree 
at  Cambridge  in  1 7 19.  He  was  a  nonjuror,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  autograph  copy  of  one  of  his  anthems 
in  the  library  (J  the  Saoed  Harmonic  Society 
(No.  1 719),  the  words  of  which  are  applicable 
to  party  purposes,  and  which  has  a  manuscript 
dedication  '  to  the  Very  Bev«»d  Mr.  Tomkinson 
and  the  rest  of  the  Great,  Good,  and  Just  Non- 
jurors of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge.' 

James  Hawkins,  his  son,  was  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  from  1714  (when  he 
was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £20  per  annum)  to 
1 759«  He  'composed  some  church  music.  One 
of  his  anthems  is  included  in  the  Tudway  col- 
lection (Harl.  MSS.  7342).  [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS,  Sir  John,  Knight,  bom  Mar.  30, 
1 719,  origfinally  intended  for  the  profession  of  his 
father,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  but  eventually 
articled  to  an  attorney.  He  was  duly  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
music.  On  the  formation  of  the  Madrigal  Society 
(1741),  Hawkins,  at  the  instance  of  Immjms, 
its  founder,  a  brother  attorney,  became  one  of 
the  original  members.  About  the  same  time  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Antient 
Music.  Hawkins  wrote  the  words  of  Six  Can- 
tatas, which  were  set  to  music  for  a  voice  and 
instruments,  by  John  Stanley,  and  published  at 
their  joint  ri^  in  1742.  These  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  authors  were  induced  to  publish, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  a  similar  set,  which 
met  with  equal  success.  Hawkins  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  '  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine' and  other  periodicals.  In  174Q  he  was 
invited  by  Samuel  Johnson  to  be  one  of  the  nine 
members  who  formed  his  Thursday  evening  dub 
in  Ivy  Lane.  In  1753  he  married  Miss  Sidney 
Storer,  with  whom  he  received  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  was  greatly  increased  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  m  1759.  Hawkins  then 
purchased  a  house  at  Twickenham,  to  which 
he  retired.  In  1 760  he  published  an  edition  of 
Walton  and  Cotton's  '  Complete  Angler,'  with  a 
life  of  Walton  and  notes  by  himself  and  a  life 
of  Co«ton  by  William  Oldys.  The  publication 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  Moses  Browne, 
who  had  shortiy  before  put  forth  an  edition  of 
the  '  Angler.'  Hawkins's  edition  was  thrice  re- 
produced by  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  again  by 
his  son,  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  after  his  death. 
He  was  an  active  magistrate,  and  in  1 765  became 
Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions. 
In  1770,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  Academy, 
he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  *  An  Account  of  the  institution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music.'  In 
1772,  on  Oct.  23,  he  was  knighted.  In  1776 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  work  on  which  his  fisne 
rests — ^his  '  Greneral  History  of  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Music,'  in  5  vols.  4to.,  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  16  years.  In  the  same 
year  Dr.  Bumey  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  '  General  History  of  Music ' ;  the  other  three 
appearing  at  intervals  between  that  date  and 
1 789.  C<mtemporary  judgment  awarded  the  palm 
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of  superiority  to  Bumey  and  n^ected  Hawkins. 
Evidence  of  the  feeling  is  found  in  a  catch  which 
was  formerly  better  known  than  it  is  now  :-^ 
*Have  yon  Sir  John  Hawkins*  History? 

Some  folks  think  it  quite  a  mystezy. 

Mosick  fillM  his  wondrous  brain. 

How  d'ye  like  him?  is  it  plain? 

Both  Tve  read  and  must  agree, 

That  Bnmey*s  history  pleases  mew* 

Which  in  performance  is  made  to  sound  :«- 

*Sir  John  Hawkins  I 

Bum  his  history  I 

How  d*ye  like  him  ? 

Bum  his  historyl 

Bnmoy's  history  pleases  HM^' 
Posterity,  however,  has  reversed  the  decision, 
of  the  wits ;  Hawkins'  History  has  been  re- 
printed (Novello,  1875,  a  vols.  8vo.),  but  Bur- 
ney*s  never  reached  a  second  edition.  The  truth 
lies  between  the  extremes.  Bumey,  possessed 
of  far  greater  musical  knowledge  thim  Hawkins, 
better  judgment,  and  a  better  stvle,  frequently 
wrote  about  things  which  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently examined ;  Hawkins,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  industrious  and  painstaking  than  Bumey, 
was  deficient  in  technical  skill,  and  often  in- 
accurate. In  1784  Dr.  Johnson  appointed  Sir 
John  Hawkins  one  of  his  executors,  and  left 
to  him  the  care  of  his  fame.  Sir  John  ful- 
filled this  trust  by  writing  a  life  of  Johnson, 
and  publishing  an  edition  of  his  works  in  1 1  vols. 
8vo.  in  1787.  Whilst  engaged,  on  the  work  the 
library  at  his  house  in  Queen  Square,  West- 
minster, was  destroyed  by  fire.  Fortunately  he 
had,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  History, 
presented  the  fine  collection  of  theoretical  trea- 
tises and  other  works  formed  by  Dr.  Pepusch, 
and  which  he  had  acquired,  to  the  British 
Museum,  so  that  the  loss,  although  severe,  was 
much  less  than  it  might  have  been.  On  May 
14,  1789,  Hawkins  was  attacked  by  paralysis, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  21st  of  the 
same  month.  He  was  buried  in  the  doisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  stone  on  which 
was  inscribed,  pursuant  to  his  own  wish,  only 
the  initials  of  his  name,  the  date  of  his  death, 
and  his  age. 

The  following  pieces  are  printed  by  Hawkins 
in  his  History.  The  reference  is  to  ^e  chapter, 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  No. 

CebdLthaold.   App.2S. 


Allwoods.    A  Volantarr.  App.  11. 
AntlDUB,  Gttldo.   (^ntUeDft.6S. 
BMh.J.S.   Aria,  182. 
Baltzar.   Anemande,  143. 
Banister,  J.    '  Hedge  laoe,' Ant.  98. 
Bateson.   Tour  •biolsc  eyet,  lOS. 
'Beliamira.' AppuSS. 
Bell  taoe.  UO. 
Be&iwt.J.   *re 

lOB. 
Pertn.   OaiMm.l(B. 
*  Black  Oaoctns.'  App.  9. 
Blttheman.    A  Meane.  App.  S. 
BoDOiiclnL    '  Id  Tain  U  delaj,' 172L 

Do.  'DehlaMia.'lM. 
BnuUey.  B.   Bmoklng  catch.  US. 
BaU.    Canons,  67. 
B7rd,W.   Canon. 'O  Lax,' 08. 

Do.  lUserere,  ML 

Do.  Canon.  67. 

Do.  'Venite.'90w 

Do.  'P»igea.'9& 

Do.  Tlie  ea^'s  fbroa.  App.  8. 
Birds,  songs  oCl. 
Canon.  5  in  9L 
Canons,  rarloos,  im 
Canto  flgnrmto,  51. 
Owlidml.   'Dtteod«B,'Ufc 


Cesti.M.A.   '0ara,cara.'12L 
Clajton,  Thoc   Orerture  to  Boea- 

mond,  171. 
demens  Don  P^ML   OanoD,66. 
'CockLorreL'  App. SO. 
'  Cold  and  raw.'   App.  20. 
'  Gome  follow  me.*  Canon,  07. 
'Oonditoralme.'   67. 
Contraponctus,     *  Simplex     and 

Dimlontus,' BL 
Coram.   Sok>iDA,196. 
Gomr8he,W.  *Ahbeahrawyon,'78. 

Do. '  Hoydar.'  Th. 
Couperln.   '  Les  Goutt  reunis.' 102, 
Oroft.  Dr.   '  My  time,  0  ye  muses,' 

167. 
Dorian,  motet  In,  70. 
DrighL    The  old  Cebell,  App.  22. 
Drum.  Toluntary  and  march,  6L 
Dunstable.    '  Nesdens  virgo,  01 
Dygon,  J.   '  Ad  lapldls,'  76. 
lEoGl«a.J.   'A  soldier  and  a  sailor,* 

164. 
Eecles,J.    A  rope  danee.  App.  84. 
Eoeles,Sol.   *  BeUandra,' Af^  28. 
Edwards,    B.     'Where 

•rlef,'App.4. 


Salre  mater,' T&. 
M  uslca  Seta.  0a 
Ockeghem.    Voga  In  Bpldlapeala. 

73. 
'  OM  Sfanon  the  klE«.'  App.  10. 
'  O  my  fcarltal  dreams,' caoon,  01. 
'  Ora  et  labora,'  canon.  119. 
ralflstrina.   *fflcatcenrus.'8S. 

Do.  *  Credo  gentU.' 88. 
*rartheDla.'lfi2. 

*  Paul's  stjeeple.'  App.  IX 
PMUlpa,  Peter.   'VolTalelei.'tt. 
Porta,  Cost.,  8. 

nrcell,  H.   *  JEohis.' KB. 

Do.  *  Golden  sonata.*  101^ 
'  Quioqnld.*  canon.  119. 
BaTenacruft.    HomiHpe,  1M. 
Uedford.   '  BeJoiee.' Apfk.  a. 
'  Bogerof  Coveriey,'  App.  19. 
Bogers.  B.    'Te  Denm  patnn,* 

App.  12. 
BoK.Clpriano.  *ADeorcbeooi.*7  . 
Bosst.  BmlUo.    Canon.  07. 
ScaodiL    '  Yobis  dotnm  Mt,*  US, 
'  SeUanger's  Bound.'  M8. 
'  Shaking  of  the  sheets,'  App.  IS. 
Shephard.J.   'Ster'nflrat.*  70. 

Dow  A  point.  App.  la 
Sloth,  cry  of  the.  1. 
Steifknl.   'Fotmaunmare.'Me. 
StemhoU  *  Hopkins.    6  PsakMw 

U7. 
8triggia.A.   *Al]'aeqQa.*M. 
Bubllgny's  minuet.  App.  27. 
1  eumen  in.  48. 
.Chr.   Dtvision.  Itfl 
TUIU.    'Al»terge,'8& 

Do.  *Hlserere.'96i 

Do.  'LikeasthedeJeftii'AiVLi^ 
Taremer.J.   *Os|riendor."38u 
Theobald  of  Na?arre.    80119,  4L, 
'  There  lies  a  pudding.'  IKC 
Thome,  J.    '  Stella  eoell.' 77. 
'  Tcdlet's  cronnd,'  App.  17. 
Tye.   'It chanced bilcoiihim.*9L 

*  Uxor  mea,'  App.  29l 
Valentlnl.   Canon.  07. 
Veneea.  Prince  oC  *BaoIn«vl.'ML 
Vteentlno.    'Alleluia,'  llttdi%Ble. 

eu^.8. 
We  be  soldiers  tbree.*Uli 
Weelkes.   'Aye  dm  ! '  102. 
Weldon.  *PromgraTele89aDB,'10i. 
Whttelocke.    Coranto,12L 
Wn)>ye.    'Lady,  when  I  behoU.* 

Winaert.A.  Qoeaii  dknat,  T3. 

[W.H.H.] 

HAYD£E  OTJ  LE  SECEET.  Op&racomique 
in  3  acts;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Dec.  28,  1847. 
It  was  produced  in  English  (same  title)  at  Ui« 
Strand  Theatre  April  3, 4i8,  and  at  Govent  Garden 
(Pyne  and  Harrison)  Nov.  4,  48  (ist  appearanca 
of  Miss  Lucombe).  [6.] 

HAYDEN,  Gbobob,  organist  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Bcormondsey,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
1 8th  century.  About  1723  he  published  Three 
Cantatas,  which  displayed  considerable  ability. 
He  also  composed  a  song  called  '  New  Mad  Tom,' 
commencing  'In  my  triumphant  chariot  hiiri*d,' 
which  was  afterwards  tacked  on  to  the  fanner 
part  of  the  older  song  '  Forth  from  my  dark  and 
dismal  cell,*  instead  of  the  latter  verses  begin- 
ning 'Last  night  I  heard  the  dog- star  bark,* 
and  was  often  sung  with  it.  His  two-part  aong, 
'As  I  saw  fair  Clora  walk  alone,*  was  long  » 
&vourite.  [W.H.H.] 

HATDN,  JoHAKK  MiOHASL,  bom,  like  hu 
brother  Joseph,  at  Rohrau,  Sept.  14,  1737;  wma 
grounded  in  music  by  the  village  sohooimaster* 
and  at  eight  became  chorister  at  St.  8tq>h6n*fl^ 
Vienna.  His  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of  gieat 
oompass,  and  his  style  so  good  that^  as  sooo  a« 


Edwards.  B.  By  painted  ivorda. 

App.  8. 
Do.  '  In  going  to.'  App.  7. 
'  Szandl.'  canon,  U9. 
fV-burden,  tft. 
Fandango.  App.  98. 
Bkrlnel's  ground,  App.  M. 
Fanner.  *  Too  pretty  Sowers.' 106. 
Fayrfax,  Dr.   '  Ave  summe.' 78^ 
FreseobaUi.  Oansona.l3a 
Galliard.   '  Te  that  in  waters,' 177. 
Oemhiiani     Solo.  Iffl. 
Goes.  D.  a.   'Nelateris.'?}. 
'  Green  sleeves.'  App.  2L 
Ore«M,Dr.   '  By  the  streams.' UL 
Gregorian  Tonee,  S7. 28. 
Harrington.  'Black  sanctus,*  App. 

2. 
Baym.   'To»k>ntiy.*174. 
Hedge  Lane.'  App.  9B. 
Henry  Vin.   '  Quam  pokra,' 77. 
•  Hey  iMys.*  App.  8L 
'  Hold  thy  peace.'  canon.  07. 
'  How  should  we  sing? '  canon.  07. 
Humfrey.P.  *  I  pass  all  my  hours,' 

App.  31 
'  In  te.'  canon,  119. 
Isaac.  H.   *  Conoeptio,' 7a 
Isham.J.   'Bury delights.' 1081 
'  John,  come  klas  me.'  App.  1& 
•John  Dory,'  App.  28. 
'Johnny,  cock  tiay  beaver,'  App. 

Johnson.   'Defied  Is  my  nam 

App.1. 
Jowioln.   KInfr*8  Canon.  TIL 

Do.  '0Jesuflli.'72. 
Kerl.  J.  C.   Organ  canzona,  IM. 
Lasso,  o.    'O  d'amartasime.'  74. 

Do.  '  Quand  mon  maiy.'  88. 
Lawes,H.    '  Sweet  echo.' 121. 
Louis  Xin.    *  Tu  orols.*  138. 
LuUy.    'Boland,'13(L 
■ace.  Lesson.  161. 
Harbeck.  'AtlrglneADd 


Do.  Our  Father,  eto..  US.  11% 
Mareello.    '  Dall' Tribunal.' 180. 
Marenzto.L.   *  Dlssl  a  I'amata,' 80. 
Milton.   'O  had  I  wings,*  108. 
Miserere,  canon,  119. 
'  Miserere  noetrl.'  TaIlis,9B. 
Monte.  F.de.   '  Da  bri  rami.' 74. 
Monteverda.    'Perch'  a'  (Orfeo), 
106. 

Do.  Moreseardo.),108. 
Moriay.  T. '  Beaide  a  foantain.'  100. 
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JosepVB  voice  began  to  ohaoge  Michael  took  all 
the  principal  parts.  He  played  the  yiolin  and 
organ,  and  was  soon  able  to  act  as  deputy 
organist  at  St.  Stephen^s.  He  was  fond  of  his- 
tory, geography,  and  the  classics.  In  music  he 
aimed  at  originality  from  the  first,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  society  among  his  school-fellows  for 
detecting  plagiarisms,  like  his  brother  he  had 
no  regular  instruction  in  composition,  but  taught 
himself  from  Fuz*s  '  Gradus,*  which  he  copied  ^ 
entire  in  1 757.  His  -first  known  mass  is  dated 
Temeevar,  1754;  other  works  were  composed 
at  Warasdin  and  Belenyes;  but  how  he  came 
to  be  in  Hungary  is  not  known.  In  1757  he 
was  Capellmeister  at  Grosswardein  to  the  bishop 
Count  Eirmian,  whose  uncle  Archbishop  Sigis- 
mund  of  Salzburg  appointed  him,  in  1762,  his 
director  and  concertmeister.  In  1777  he  also 
l>ecame  organist  at  the  churches  of  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Peter.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1768, 
be  married  Maria  Magdalena  Idpp,  daughter 
of  the  cathedral  organist,  and  a  singer  at  the 
archbishop's  court,  who  took  the  principal  parts 
in  seyeral  of  Mozart's  juvenile  operas,  and  is 
mentioned,  by  him  as  leading  a  peculiarly  strict 
life.  They  had  one  child,  a  cU^ughter,  bom  1770, 
died  the  following  year.  The  wife  lived  to  be 
82,  and  died  in  June  1827.  Michael's  salary, 
at  first  300  florins  (£24)  with  board  and  lodging, 
was  afterwards  doubled;  and  this  modest  pittance 
was  sufficient  to  retain  him  for  the  whole  of  his 
life  at  Salzburg.  His  attachment  to  the  place 
was  extraordinary,  one  attraction  being  the  proxi- 
mity of  his  great  friend,  a  clergyman  named 
Bettensteiner.  In  1783  the  then  archbishop, 
Hieronymus  Count  Colloredo,  commissioned  him 
to  compose  some  vocal  pieces  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  instrumental  music  between  the  Gloria  and 
Credo  at  high  mass.  Michael  selected  words 
from  the  Roman  Missal,  and  his  first  Graduale — 
first  of  1 1 4 — was  performed  on  Dec.  24.  In  1 708 
he  visited  Vienna,  and  was  cordiaUy  received  by 
his  brother,  and  by  Eybler,  Sussmayer,  Henne- 
hergt  Hummel,  and  von  Beich  the  amateur, 
who  pressed  him  to  settle  among  them,  but  in 
▼ain.  In  Dec.  1800  he  lost  his  property  through 
the  taking  of  Salzburg  by  the  French,  but  his 
brother  and  friends  came  liberally  to  his  assis- 
tance. The  Empress  Maria  Theresa'  hearing  of 
his  losses  commissioned  him  to  compose  a  mass, 
which  he  presented  to  her  in  person.  The  per- 
formance took  place  at  Laxenburg,  Oct.  4,  1801, 
under  his  own  direction ;  the  Empress  sang  the 
soprano  solos,  rewarded  him  munificently,  and 
commanded  another  mass  for  the  Emperor  and  a 
requiem.  Accompanied  by  his  friend  Rotten- 
steiner  he  visited  Eisenstadt,  where  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  their  lives  the  three  Haydns 
spent  some  happy  days  together.  Michael  much 
enjoyed  the  canons  which  decorated  the  walls  of 
Joseph's  study  in  Vienna,  and  asked  leave  to  copy 
Bome  of  them,  but  Joseph  replied,  '  Get  away  with 
your  copies ;  you  can  compose  much  better  for 
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yourself.*  Michael  however  carried  his  pc^t,  and 
even  added  a  fourth  part  to  '  Die  Mutter  an  ihr 
Kind.'  Prince  Esterhazy  commissioned  Michael 
to  compose  a  mass  and  vespers,  and  ofiered  him 
the  vice-capellmeistership  of  his  chapel,  but  he 
twice  refused,  Iq  the  hope  that  the  chapel  at  Sab- 
burg  would  be  reorganised  and  his  salary  raised. 
His  hopes  were  deceived,  but  meantime  the  post 
at  Eisenstadt  had  been  filled  'up,  and  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  complaining  bitterly  of  the  disap- 
pointment. Joseph  thought  Michael  too  straight- 
forward for  Eisenstadt:  *0ur8  is  a  court  life,' 
said  he,  '  but  a  very  different  one  from  yours  at 
Salzburg;  it  is  uncommonly  hard  to  do  what 
you  want.*  At  this  time  Michael  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm,  and  sent 
in  exchange  for  his  diploma  a  Missa  Hispanica 
for  two  choirs  (comp.  1786),  and  other  diurch 
works.  In  Dec.  1805  he  finished  his  last  mass, 
for  two  sopranos  and  tJto,  written  for  his  choristers. 
He  made  some  progress  with  the  requiem  for  the 
Empress,  but  was  unable  to  finish  it.  While  on 
his  deaUibed  his  beautiful  'Lauda  Sion'  was 
sung  at  his  request  in  the  next  room,  and  soon 
after,  on  August  10,  1806,  he  expired.  The 
requiem  was  completed  by  piutions  from  his  earlier 
one  in  C  minor,  and  performed  at  his  funeral. 
He  lies  in  a  side  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
A  well-designed  monument  was  erected  m  1821, 
and  over  it  is  an  urn  containing  his  skuU.  In 
the  tavern  of  St.  Peter's  monastery  is  stiH  shown 
the  '  Haydn-Sttibchen,'  his  almost  daily  resort. 
His  widow  received  from  the  Empress  600  florins 
for  tbe  score  of  the  requiem;  from  Prince 
Esterhazy  30  ducats  for  the  opera  *  Andromeda 
and  Perseus,'  and  an  annuity  of  36  gold  ducats 
for  all  his  MS.  compositions.  His  brother  several 
times  sent  him  monev,  and  in  his  flrst  will  (1801) 
lefli  4000  florins  to  him,  and  in  his  second  (1809) 
1000  to  the  widow.  His  likeness,  with  regular, 
steady  features,  exists  in  many  oil-portraits, 
engravings,  lithographs,  and  drawings. 

In  chfuacter  Michael  was  upright,  good-tem- 
pered, and  modest;  a  little  rou^  in  manners^ 
and  in  later  life  given  to  drink.  His  letters 
show  him  to  have  been  a  warm-hearted  friend, 
and  that  he  was  devout  may  be  inferred  from 
his  habit  of  initialling  all  his  MSS.  with  'O.  a. 
M.  D.  GV  {Omnia  ai  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam). 
As  a  composer  he  was  overshadowed  by  the  fiime 
of  his  brother.  His  own  words  'Give  me  good 
librettos,  and  the  same  patronage  as  my  brotiier, 
and  I  should  not  be  behind  him,'  could  scarcely 
have  been  fulfilled,  sinoe  he  fidled  in  the  very 
qualities  which  ensured  his  brother's  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  professed  that  Michael's 
church  compoeitionB  were  superior  to  his  own  in 
earnestness,  severity  of  style,  and  sustained  power. 
They  are  however  very  unequal ;  many  are  anti- 
quated firom  the  monotony  of  the  accompani- 
ment, while  others — the  Mass  in  D  minor,  the 
Graduale  '  Tres  sunt,'  the  '  Lauda  Sion.'  the  well- 
known  'Tenebrae'  in  Eb,  etc — are  still  highly 
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e8teem6d.  Leopold  Mozart,  a  man  who  disliked 
his  mannerB,  wrote  to  hie  son  *Herr  Haydn  is 
a  man  whose  merit  you  will  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge.' This  refers  to  his  sacred  works,  several 
of  which  Wol%wig  soared  for  practice ;  he  also 
sent  for  them  to  Vienna,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  them  better  known,  espedaUy  introducing 
themtoVanSwieten.  In  1 783.  when  Michael  was 
laid  aside  by  illness,  Mozart  composed  two  strii^ 
duets  for  *him.  Franz  Schubert  visited  Michael's 
grave  in  i8aR,  and  thus  records  his  impressions : 
'The  good  Haydn  !  It  almost  seemed,  as  if  his 
dear  calm  spirit  were  hovering  over  me.  I  may 
be  neither  calm  nor  dear,  but  no  man  living 
reverences  him  more  than  I  do.  My  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  we  came  away.'  Ferdinand  Schu- 
bert composed  a  striking  chorus  to  words  in  praise 
of  Michad  Haydn.  Among  his  numerous  pupils 
we  may  mention  C.  M.  von  Weber,  Neukomm, 
Wolfl,  and  Reicha.  There  exists  *  Biographische 
8ki^'  a  very  warm-hearted  pamphlet  written 
by  Schinn  and  Otter  (Salzburg,  1808). 

Of  his  compositions  comparatively  few  have 
been  printed.  His  modesty  was  excessive,  and 
prevented  his  ever  availing  himsdf  of  the  oflfers 
ofBrdtkopf&HarteL  Tbe  following  list  of  his 
works  is  complete. 


iDstramental— 60  ihort  organ 
pleoet  for  b^moen.  oonsbtlng  of 
preludes,  etc  in  all  the  8  Ohuroh 
tones  (published  at  Llnx):  SOsjin- 
pbonies.  'and  FartHen.  1  sextet,  8 
Squlntets.  serenades,  marches.  13 
mlnoets  for  tall  orchestra  (Angs- 
borg,  Oombart),  1  TloUn  oonoerto. 

Vocal— about  880  compositions 
for  the  Church,  Including  8  re- 
qnteme.*  M  masses.  4  German 
msBSTH  *  U4  •graduates.  67  dfer- 
totras.  8TlltanIes.  11  Teq>ers,68a]Te 
Begina,  8  Besponsorlen.  S  Tene- 
bna.  BegfaiaO(ali.«te.  ate.;  and 


lereral  German  sacred  songs.  A 
great  many  oratorloa",  eantotaa. 
operas  (Including  'Andromeda  a 
FMaeus.'  1776).  mTthologieal  oper- 
ettas, a  •  pastoral  'Die  Hochzelt 
anf  dar  Aim.' 2  ooDeotions  of  4-part 
songs  (Vienna.  Eder,  179B:  Salx- 
burg.  Hacker.  IMO);  sereral  single 
ones, 'Karl  der  Held,  IrthenogTon 
Oesterreich,' etc ;  6  canons  in  4  and 
6  parte  (Salzburg,  llejrer,  1800). 
Theoretloal  — *  Fartitur- Fnnda- 
lent.'  M  edited  bj  Martio  Btsehoft- 
.«lter.  In  the  Imperial  Library 
Is  an  Antlpbonariom  romanuv 
with  Sgured  bais.  finished  in  179S. 


[C.F.P.] 

HAYDN,  JogBPH,  or,  according  to  the  bap- 
tismal register,  Fbanz  Joseph,  the  fEither  of 
the  symphony  and  the  quartet,  was  bom  in 
the  niffht  between  March  31  and  April  i,  1732, 
at  Rdirau,  a  small  Austrian  village  on  the 
Leitha,  which  there  divides  Lower  Austria  and 
Hungary.  He  was  the  second  child  of  Mathias 
Haydn,  a  master  whedwright,  by  his  marriage 
(Nov.  24,  1728)  with  Maria  Koller,  daughter  of 
the  '  Marktrichter '  and  cook  in  Count  Harrach's 
household.  Haydn's  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Hainburg,  a  town  close  to  the  Danube, 
about  4  leagues  from  Bohrau.  His  great-grand- 
&ther  Kaspar  was  a  servant  in  the  hill-castle 

I  Afterwards  published  In  Moiart's  name.    (Kochal's  Oatalogoe 
Nos.  423  and  494.) 
s  Artaila  published  three. 

•  One  In  C  was  printed  under  Joseph's  name  as  op.  81 
«  The  second,  in  Bb.  is  unfinished.  (KfihneU 

•  His  first  High  Mass  (German),  'Bier  Uegt  Tor  delner  Majaillt.' 
In  0  (HasUnger),  Is  rery  popular. 

•  48  in  score  0— 20  and  41—62)  in  the  'Ecdcslastioon.'  (SplnaO 
T  '  Utania  de  TenersbOi  sacraoiento.*  (Brettkopf  *  HIrteL) 

•  The  oratorios  performed  in  Lent  were  generally  Joint-oompoal- 
Mons  by  rarious  authors:  for  instance.  'Die  Scbuldlgkeit  des  ersten 
Oebotes '  a7a6)  of  which  Moart  (aged  10)  wrote  the  first  part,  JUchaal 
Hardn  the  second,  and  Ad^soser.  Cottrt-organist.  the  third. 

•  Vocal  score.  Falter  *  Son,  Hunieb  1882;  often  ascribed  to  JoMph. 
>•  Beprtnted  by  Ober  of  Salibnrg  183&  TlM  More  te  amoDg  the 

M8&  o(  the  GesaUsehaft  der  Mnslkfrwinda. 
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there,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  massacre  when 
it  was  stormed  ]^  the  Turks  on  July  ii,  1683. 
Kaspar's  eon  liiomas,   a  master   whedwrig^ 
and  member  of  the  town  council,  had  7  sons,  oi 
whom  Mathias,  the  &ther  of  our  Haydn,  bom 
Jan.  31,  1699,  was  youngest  but  one.    Thomas^fl 
widow    married    a    journeyman    whedwright^ 
Mathias   Seefiranz    (died    May    2,    1762,  aged 
89),  who  thus  became  Haydn's  step-grand£iither; 
and  one  of  their  children,  Julie  Roane,  married 
a    schoolmaster    named    Frankh,    afterw^^ 
Haydn's  first  teacher.     The   sons   nearly   all  . 
leamt  the  whedwright's  trade,  and  then   set  I 
out   on  their   travdia;    after   which    Mathias 
settled    in    Bohrau,    and    built    himself    the 
little  house  at  the  end  of  the   market-plaoe, 
where  Haydn  was  bom,  and  which  though  twice  . 
rebuilt  is   still  standing  in  its  original  form.  1 
Maria  Haydn  (bom  Nov.  10,   1707)  bare  her    ; 
husbfmd   12  children,  of  whom  the  sixth  was    ^ 
Johann  Michad,  the  church  composer ;  and  the 
deventh  Johann   Evangelist,   an   unimportant 
tenor  singer,  who  was  admitted  to  the  chspd  of 
Prince  Esterhazy  on  his  brother  Josephs  re- 
commendation.   After  Maria's  death  (Feb.  23, 
1754)    Mathias  married  again,  and  had  five 
more  children,  who  died  young.     He  himsdf 
departed  Sept.  12,  1763. 

Haydn's  parents  were  honest,  IndustrionB 
people,  who  instilled  into  their  children  a  lore 

for  work,  method,  deanliness,  and,  above   all, 

rdigion.  In  his  old  age  Haydn  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged his  obligations  to  their  care.  Both  / 
were  fond  of  music,  and  both  sang.  The  father 
had  a  &jr  tenor  voice,  and  accompanied  himself 
on  the  harp,  though  without  knowing  a  note.  ^ 
The  child  soon  be^  to  sing  their  simple  songs, 
astonishing  them  by  the  oozreotnees  4^  his  ear 
and  the  beauty  of  his  voice.  But  he  did  not  stop 
there.  Having  seen  the  schoolmaBter  play  the 
violin,  he  would  sit  on  the  stove-bench  and 
accompany  his  parents  as  they  sang,  preciady 
imitating  the  schoolmaster's  handling  of  Hm 
bow,  and  keeping  strict  time,  with  two  pieces 
of  wood  as  his  instrument.  He  was  one  day 
.surprised,  when  thus  engaged,  by  his  rdalacn 
sFrankh,  from  Hainbuig.  Thinking  that  he  saw 
in  him  the  making  of  a  musician,  Frankh  per- 
suaded the  parents  to  commit  their  little  boy  to 
his  care.  'Die  mother  would  have  prefoied  his 
entering  the  priesthood,  or  becoming  a  sdiod- 
master,  and  it  required  all  the  &ther*s  authority 
to  make  her  consent;  but  he  fdt  that  he  had 
himself  been  capable  of  better  things,  and  lodced 
forward  to  seeing  his  son  a  Chor-regent  or 
Oapdlmeister,  as  a  compensation  for  his  own  lot. 
At  ike  age  of  six,  then,  the  little  Joseph— in  the 
Austrian  didect  *Sepperl* — was  taken  by  his 
fibther  to  schod  at  Hainbuig. 

Johann  Mathias  Frankh,  Haydn's  distant  re- 
lative (he  called  him  simply  '  cousin '),  was  an 
excellent  teacher,  very  strict,  and  eminently 
practical.  Haydn  not  only  became  a  fizstHrate 
singer,  but  also  learned  something  of  the  instm- 
ments  most  in  use,  and  spent  nearly  all  his  time 
in  ohuroh  or  in  schooL    Learning  came  easily  to 
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\  him,  and  if  he  bad  any  difficulty,  bis  master^s 
seyerity  soon  overcame  it.  In  bis  old  age  be 
spoke  witb  tbankfulneBS  of  tbis  bard  probation, 
and  of  bis  cousin's  discipline.  '  I  sball  be  grate- 
ful to  tbat  man  as  long  as  I  live,*  said  be  to 
Griesinger,  'for  keeping  me  so  bard  at  work, 
though  I  used  to  get  more  flogging  than  food.* 
On  another  occasion,  when  speiUdng  in  his 
modest  way  of  bis  own  talents  and  industry, 
be  added,  'Almighty  God,  to  whom  I  render 
thanks  for  all  His  unnumbered  mercies,  ntve  me 
such  fibciliiy  in  music,  tbat  by  the  time  I  was  6 
I  stood  up  like  a  man  and  sang  mttSBOW  in  the 
church  choir,  and  could  play  a  little  on  the 
clavier  and  the  violin.*  But  the  lad  sadly  missed 
his  mother's  care.  He  was  neglected  both  in 
clothes  and  person  (be  abready  wore  a  wig,  '  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness'),  and  the  results  of  this 
neglect  distressed  him  long  and  sorely.  When 
quite  an  old  man  he  said  to  Dies  the  painter — 
who,  like  Griesinger,  visited  him  firequently  with 
a  view  to  bis  biography — '  I  could  not  help  per- 
ceiving, much  to  my  distress,  tbat  I  was  grAd- 
ually  getting  very  dirty,  and  though  I  thought  a 
gooa  deal  of  my  little  person,  was  not  always 
jbble  to  avoid  spots  of  dirt  on  my  clothes,  of 
which  I  was' dreadfully  ashamed — in  fact,  I 
was  a  regular  little  urchin.'  Dies  has  preserved 
another  anecdote  of  tbis  period,  in  whicb  Haydn 
figures.  A  drummer  was  wanted  for  a  proces- 
sion, and  hi»  master  thrust  him  into  the  vacant 
office,  first  showing  him  how  to  make  the  stroke. 
The  effect  niust  have  been  comical,  as  he  was  so 
small  tbat  the  instrument  had  to  be  carried  before 
him  on  the  back  of  a  colleague  of  equal  height^ 
who  happened  to  be  a  hunchback.  Haydn  re- 
tained bis  liking  for  the  drum,  and  prided  him- 
8^  on  his  skSl,  witb  which  indeed  be  once 
astonished  Salomon's  orchestra  during  his  stay  in 
London.  Tbd  drums  on  which  he  ^rformea  at 
Hainburg  on  the  occasion  just  named  are  still 
preserved  in  the  choir  of  the  church. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  a  decisive  change 
took  place  in  bis  life.  'George  Reutter,  Hof- 
conipositor  and  Gapellmeister  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Vienna,  was  on  a  visit  to  bis  friend  Anton 
Johann  Palmb,  pastor  of  Hainburg,  and  having 
heard  Haydn's  '  weak,  sweet  voice'  (as  he  himself 
called  it),  put  him  through  an  examination,  and 
offered  him  a  place  as  chorister  at  St.  Stephen's. 
To  go  to  Vienna  seemed  to  the  boy  an  almost 
incredible  piece  of  good  fortune.     His  parents 

Sve  their  consent ;  and  with  a  joyful  heart  be 
de  fi»rewell  to  Hainburg.  His  grandmother 
had  died  just  before — Mi^  17,  1739;  Frankb 
lived  to  be  75,  and  died  May  10,  1 783,  bis  wife 
Julie  Bosine  (who  did  not  do  her  duty  by 
Haydn)  having  preceded  him  in  Jan.  1760.  (jf 
their  two  daughters,  Anna  Bosalia,  bom  1759, 
married  Pbilipp  Schimpel,  usher  of  the  school, 
and  afterwards  Chor-regent.  Haydn  showed  bis 
gratitude  to  the  fiimily  by  leaving  the  latter 
couple  a  sum  of  money  and  his  portrait  of 
Fnmkh,  'my  first  instructor  in  music'  They 
both,  however,  died  before  him,  in  1805,  and 
the  portrait  has  disappeared. 
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It  was  In  1740  tbat  Hat 
torei  of  St.  Stephen's,  whei^ 
remaining  years  of  study, 
of  a  row  which  came  dose 
entrance  of  the  cathedral,  and  frox^  '. 
he  looked  straight  on  the  glorious^^^^ 
tells  us  that,  'besides  the  regular  st^  ^^ 
learned  singing,  the  clavier,  and  the  violin  trom~ 
good  masters.'  The  'regular  studies'  included 
religion,  a  little  Latin,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
His  singing-masters  are  said  to  have  been  Ge- 
genbauer  and  Finsterbusch ;  the  former,  sub-> 
cantor  and  violinist  at  St.  Stephen's,  probably 
taught  him  the  violin  as  well ;  Ibe  latter  was 
a  tenor  in  the  court  chapeL  No  instruction 
seems  to  have  been  giyen.  in  harmony  and 
composition  at  the  Cantorei ;  but  tins  did  not 
trouble  Von  Beutter  (ennobled  in  1 740).  Haydn 
could  only  remember  having  had  two  lessons 
from  him  all  the  time  be  was  there.  But  the 
instinct  for  composition  made  him  cover  every 
blank  sheet  of  music-pM)er  on  which  be  could 
lay  bis  bands — *  it  must  be  all  right  if  the  paper 
was  nice  and  fiilL'  Beutter  surprised  him  once 
sketching  a  'Salve  Begina'  for  la  voices,  and 
told  him  sharply  be  bad  better  try  it  first  in  two 
parts — how,  be  did  not  take  the  pains  to  show — 
and  further  advised  him  to  write  variations  <m 
the  motets  and  vespers  he  b^ard  in  church.  In 
this  way  be  was  thrown  back  upon  bimselt  *  I 
certainly  had  the  gift,'  he  says,  'and  by  dint  of 
bard  work  I  managed  to  get  on.'  An  anecdote 
of  this  time  shows  that  as  a  boy  he  was  not 
behind  his  comrades  in  fun  and  mischief.  The 
choristers  were  frequently  required  to  sing  with 
the  imperial  chapd — which  ^lidns  Haydn's 
statement  that.be  had  sung  with  great  success 
both  at  court  and  in  St.  Stephen's.  This  gen- 
erally happened  when  the  court  was  at  Sch5n- 
brunn.  llie  palace  had  only  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  scaffolding  was  stUl  standing— an 
irresistible  temptation  to  boys.  The  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  bad  caught  them  climbing  it  many 
a  time,  but  her  threats  and  prohibitions  had  no 
effect.  One  day  when  Haydn  was  balancing 
himself  abft,  rar  above  bis  schoolfellows,  the 
Empress  saw  him  from  the  windows,  and  re- 
quested her  Hofcompositor  to  take  care  that 
'that  £Eur-baared  blockhead'  (blonder  Dickkopf), 
the  ringleader,  of  them  all,  got  'einen  recent^ 
Schilling'  (slang  for  a  'good  hiding').  When 
be  was  Gapellmeister  to  Prince  Esterbazy,  '  the 
fair-haired  blockhead*  bad  an  opportunity,  at 
Esterbi^  of  thanking  the  Empress  for  tbis  mark 
of  imperial  fibvour. 

In  the  autumn  of  1^5  Haydn  had  the  plea- 
sure of  welooQiing  his  brother  Michael  as  a 
ff^ow- chorister  at  the  Cantorei,  and  of  helping 
him  in  his  work.  Michaermade  rapid  progress, 
but  a  cloud  came  over  poor  Joseph  s  prospects. 
His  voice  began  to  break,  and  the  Empress, 
who  had  before  taken  particular  pleasure  m  his 
singing,  remarked  jocoselv  to  her  Vice-Capell- 
m^ter^  that  young  Haydn's  singing  was  more 
like  the  crowing  of  a  cock  than  anything  else. 
1  Yon  Bratter  ma  adruced  to  ttali  post  fak  ntf. 
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Beutter  took  the  Idni,  Vid  on  the  feiiiyal  of 
St.  Leopold  (Nov.  15),  1748,  celebrated  at  the 
tnoxiAstery  of  Klosterneuburg,  near  Vienna,  gave 
the  *  Salve  Eegina*  to  Michael,  who  aang  it 
BO  beautifully  as  to  charm  both  Emperor  and 
Empress,  from  whom  he  received  24  ducats  in 
gold. 

Joseph  was  thus  completely  supplanted  by  his 
brother.  His  voioe  had  lost  all  its  power,  and 
he  was  oppressed  with  grief  and  anxiety.  In 
the  midst  of  his  trouble  Beutter  suggested  a 
means  by  which  his  voioe  might  be  preserved, 
and  even  improved;  and  referred  hmi  to  the 
court  chapel,  which  contained  at  least  a  dozen 
'castrati.'  Haydn's  father  however,  having 
probably  heard  of  the  proposal,  came  in  aU 
baste  to  Vienna,  and  saved  lus  son. 

His  days  at  the  Cantorei  were  now  numbered. 
He  was  of  no  use  as  a  singer,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  he  might 
be  employed  as  a  violinist.  Keutter  did  not  con- 
sider himself  in  the  least  bound  to  look  after  his 
future,  and  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  him.  This  occurred  soon  enough, 
and  Haydn  himself  furnished  the  pretext.  Al- 
ways full  of  fun,  and  inclined  to  practical  jokes, 
he  one  day  tried  a  new  pair  of  scissors  on  the 
pigtail  of  a  schoolfellow.  The  pigtail  fell,  but 
the  culprit  was  condemned  to  a  caning  on  the 
hand.  In  vain  he  begged  to  be  let  off,  declaring 
he  would  rather  leave  than  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity. That  he  might  do,  Beutter  said,  but 
he  must  first  be  caned  and  then  dismissed. 

Haydn  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  with 
an  empty  purse,  a  keen  appetite,  and  no  friends. 
The  first  person  to  help  him  was  Spangler,  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  Michaers.  He  offered  him  belter ; 
a  few  pupils  presented  themselves,  and  a  good 
Viennese  lent  him  150  florins,  which  enM>led 
him  to  rent  an  attic  in  the  old  Michaelerhaus^ 
attached  to  the  college  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  the 
Kohlmarkt.  Here  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
study  of  composition,  and  made  acquaintaace  with 
the  master  who  more  than  any  ouier  became  his 
model— Enmianuel  Bach.  Having  acquired  his 
first  6  Clavier-Sonatas,  he  pored  over  them  at  his 
little  worm-eaten  clavier — and  how  thoroughly 
he  mastered  their  style  his  compositions  show. 
Indeed  Bach  afterwards  sent  him  word,  that  he 
alone  fully  understood  his  writings,  and  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Besides  the  clavier,  he  dili- 
gently practised  the  violin,  so  that  '  although,* 
as  he  said, '  no  conjurer  on  any  instrument,  he 
was  able  to  play  a  concerto.*  About  this  time 
(1751-52,  not  1742  as  is  always  said)  he  com- 
posed his  first  Mass,  in  F  (No.  11  in  Novello's 
edition).  It  bears  unmistakable  evidences  of 
undeveloped  and  unaided  talent.  Haydn  had 
forgotten  its  very  existence  when,  to  his  great 
delight,  he  discovered  it  in  his  old  age,  and 
inserted  additional  wind  parts. 

Having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with 
Felix  Kurz,  a  favourite  comic  actor  at  the 
Stadttheater,  Haydn  was  asked  to  set  his  comic 
opera,  *Der  neue  krumme  Teufel,*  a  kind  of 
magic  &rce,  interspersed  with  songs  and  a  few 
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instramental  pieces ;  and  reo^ved  for  it  a  eon- 
siderable  sum.  It  was  produced  at  the  Stadt- 
theater in  the  spring  <a  I75'*  <^  finequently 
repeated  in  Vienna^  Prague,  Berlin,  Saxony,  and 
the  Breisgau.  The  libratto  has  been  preserved, 
but  the  music  is  lost.  Metastasio  was  then 
living  in  the  same  house  with  Haydn.  He 
shared  the  apartments  of  a  Spanish  family  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  superintended 
the  education  of  the  two  daughters.  The  musical 
training  of  the  elder,  Marianne  de  Martines,  was 
confided  to  Haydn,  who  in  this  way  became  w> 

auainted  with  Forpora,  then  teaching  singing  to 
le  mistress  of  Correr,  the  Venetian  ambs«saaor. 
Porpora  proposed  that  Haydn  should  act  as  his 
aocompanyist,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
learning  lus  method.  He  took  him  to  the  baths 
of  Mannersdorf,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary, 
where  they  remained  for  some  months,  and,  in 
return  indeed  for  various  menial  offices,  gave  him 
instruction  in  composition.  At  Mannendor^  at 
the  soir^  of  Prmoe  Hildbuighausen,  Haydn 
met  Bonno,  Wagenseil,  Gluck,  and  Dittersdor^ 
to  the  last  of  whom  he  became  much  attadied. 
Gluck  advised  his  going  to  Italy.  Bumey  heard  t 
his  quartets  finely  played  at  Glack*s  house  in 
1772.  One  by  one  he  procured  all  the  known 
theoretical  works,  and  thoroughly  mastered  their 
contents,  especially  Fux*s  'Gradus,*  which  h« 
afterwards  used  as  the  foundation  of  his  own 
teaching.  H6hadhad,aswehaveBeen,norei^alar 
musical  training;  but  by  industry,  oarefiu  ob- 
servation, and  reiterated  attempts,  he  gradually 
attained  that  independence  which  gave  tha  im*  \i 
press  of  originality  to  all  his  works.  .  ^ 

Haydn  now  made  the  important  aoqmJntanoe^^ 
of  Karl  Joseph  Edlen  von  Ftbmberg,  a  wealthy** 
proprietor  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  psnaod  "^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  Weinzirl,  nea^  ^ 
the  monasteiy  of  Mdk.  Here  he  had  constaat  - 
performances  of  string  trios  and  quartets ;  he  in-^Tv 
vited  Haydn  to  stay  with  him,  and  encouraged 
him  to  compose  his  first  quartet  (1755,  hithoio 
misdated  1750) — 


which  was  soon  followed  by  othen,  to  the  nom- 
ber  of  18  in  all  (1756-56;  Trautwein,  Noa.  58- 
75).  Fttmberg  was  ^us  the  first  to  dired 
Haydn*s  attention  to  a  branch  of  composition 
in  which  alone  he  did  enough  to  immortalise  him 


His  pecuniary  condition  now  began  to  amend ; 
he  sang  and  played  in  several  churches,  and 
raised  Us  terms  for  lessons  from  2  florins  a  month 
to  5.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  period  was  the 
Countess  Thun  (a  name  we  also  encounter  in 
connection  with  Mozart,  Gluck,  and  Beethoven), 
who  first  heard  of  him  through  one  of  his  clavier 
sonatas,  then  circulated  in  MS.  This  highly- 
cultivated  lady  took  both  harpdohord  and  singing 
lessons  from  him,  and  paid  him  well  for  his  com- 
positions.   In  1 759  he  had  the  good  fortone  to  , 
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tw  appointed  Musikdireotor  and  KMnmercom* 
posiior  to  the  Bohemian  Count  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  Morzin,  who  had  a  small  well-ohoflen 
orchestra  at  his  oonntiy  honse  at  Lnkayec,  near 
Pilsen.  Ftlmbeig  had  recommended  him  for  the 
poet,  and  it  was  thus  again  through  him  that 
Hajdn  entered  upon  the  second  most  important 
part  of  his  career.  Here,  in  1759,  ^®  wrote  his 
fiivi  Symphony :— 


\xi^ 
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It  10  a  small  work,  in  three  movements>  for  i 
violins,  viola,  bass,  a  oboes,  and  a  homs;  and 
in  its  cheerful  unpretending  character  gives  de- 
cided indications   of  what   the  eomposer  was 
destined  to  become.     His  salary  now  amounted 
to  300  florins  (say  £ao),  vtrith  Jxiard  and  lodging. 
Small  as  this  was,  it  induced  him  to  thii^  of 
taking  a  companion  for  life,  although  the  Count 
never  kept  a  married  man  in  his  employ.    His 
choice  fdl  on  the  daughter  t>f  Keller,  a  wSg- 
maker,  to  whose  house  he  had  been  introduc^ 
by  her  brother,  who  was  vi(^inist  at  St.  Stephen*8 
when  Haydn  was  a  chorister.    H'e  gave  music- 
lessons  to  the  two  daughters,  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  youngest.     She  however  took  the  veil, 
and   the  father,   anxious  to  keep  him  in  the 
fuoSly,   persuaded    him    to   many   the   other, 
Maria  Anna,  3  years  his  senior.    The  wedding 
took  place  at  St.  Stephen*s,  Nov.  a6,  1760— a 
f  bad  day  for  Haydn,  and  the  foundation  of  un- 
'    utterable  domestic  misery.    His  wife  was  a  regu- 
I  lar  Xanti|^ — heartless,  unsociable,  quarrelsome, 
extraTagant  and  bigoted,  who,  as  her  husbuul 
said,  dured  not   a  straw  whether  he  was  an 
artist  or  a  shoemaker,     ^ey  had  no  children, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  in  time 
Haydn  sought  elsewhere  the  consolations  which 
were    denied    him   at   home,   or  even  showed 
'    himself  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  other 
women.    His  wife  spent  the  lart  years  of  her 
life  jbt  Baden,  near  Vienna^  and  died  March 
ao,  1800. 
s     Soon  after  the  marriage,  Count  Mbndn  was 
^  compelled  to  dismiss  his  band  and  its  director ; 
'    but  Haydn  was  not  long  unemployed.  Paul  Anton 
^Bterhazy,  the  then  reigning  Prince,  who  had 
heard "ms   symphonies  when   visiting  Morzin, 
hastened  to  secure  the  yomig  composer  as  his 
second  Capellmeister,  under  Wemer,  who  was 
growing  old.     He  was  appointed  May  i>  1761, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  Eisenstadt,  in  Hun- 
gary, the  country  seat  of  iho  new  master  in 
wboae  service  he  was  destined  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  his  lifo.    The  Esterha^  fomily  had  been 
mnncal  amateurs  and  performers  since  the  days 
of  Paul,  first  Prince  of  the  name  (1635-17 13), 
who  established  a  private  chapel,  small  at  firrt  but 
gtftdually  increasing.     The   orchestra,  chorus, 
and  80I0  nngers  took  part  both  in  the  church 
eervioe  and  in  concerts,  and  in  time  even  per- 
formed operas.     When  Haydn  entered  upon  his 
dutiea  there  were  only  16  members  in  all,  but  the 


excellenoe  of  their  playing  acted  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  his  invention.  His  arrival  gave  a 
great  irapidse  to  theconoerts,  Wemer,  a  first-rate 
master  oi  counterpoint,  having  concentratedallhis 
energies  on  the  Church  service.  [See  Wbbitkb.] 
To  a  man  with  Wemer*e  notions  of  music  Haydn 
must  have  been  a  constant  vexation;  and  he 
always  spoke  of  him  as  '  a  mere  fop,*  and  a  *  scrib- 
bler of  songs.'  Haydn,  <m  the  ocfutnry,  had  a 
high  respect  for  Wemer,  as  he  proved  late  in  life 
by  arranging  six  of  his  fugues  as  string-quartets, 
and  pubUshmg  them,  through  Artaria,  *  out  of 
sincere  esteem  for  that  celebrated  master.' 

Prince  Paul  Anton  died  March  18,  1763,  and 
was  succeeded  bv  his  brother  Nicolaua^  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  art  and  science,  generous, 
and  truly  kind-hearted.  The  love  of  pomp  and 
^display,  of  which  his  well-known  diamond-covered 
uniform  was  an  example,  earned  him  the  soubri- 
quet of  *der  Praohtige,'  or  the  Magnificent. 
He  loved  music,  and  played  well  on  the  bary- 
ton,  or  viola  di  bardone,  for  which  instrument 
Haydn  was  constantly  required  to  furnish  him 
with  new  pieces.  In  the  hope  of  pleasing  his 
master  Haydn  himself  learned  the  instrument  $ 
but  <m  making  his  d^ut  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  Prince  did  not  approve  of  such  rivalry ; 
on  which  he  at  once  reunqiUMhed  it  for  ever. 
Hie  relations  between  the  Prince  and  his  new 
Capellmeister,  who  found  his  time  fully  occupied, 
were  genial  and  hearty.  Haydn*s  salary  was 
raised  firom  400  florins  a  year  to  600,  and  then 
to  783  (£78),  new  musicians  were  engaged,  and 
rehearsals— orchestral,  chamber,  and  dramatic 
— took  place  every  day.  The  principal  members 
of  the  chapel  at  the  time  were,  Luigi  Tomasini 
(violin);  Joseph  Weigl  (cello);  two  excellent' 
French  hom-playen,  Thaddaus  Steinmuller  and 
Kari  Franz  (the  latter  also  playing  the  baryton) ; 
Anna  Maria  Schefistos  (soprano),  who  after- 
wards married  Weigl ;  and  Karl  Friberth  (tenor). 
The  wind  music,  formerly  played  by  the  band  of 
the  regiment,  was  now  given  to  good  players 
(iniduding  the  two  jurt  named)  regularly  ap- 
pointed. On  March  5,  1 766,  Wemer  died,  and 
Haydn  became  sole  Capellmeister.  His  com- 
)»ositions  were  already  known  fur  outside  of 
Austria;  in  Leipzig,  Paris,  Amsterdam  and 
London  his  symphonies  and  oassations,  trios* 
and  quartets,  were  to  be  had  in  F^>^t  or  MS. 
Even  the  official  gazette,  the  'Wiener  Dia- 
rium,'  for  1766,  speaks  of  him  as  'our  national 
fitvourite'  (der  Liebling  unserer  Nation),  and 
draws  a  parallel  between  him  and  the  poet 
Grellert>  at  that  time  the  highest  possible  com]^- 
ment. 

His  works  composed  up  to  this  time  at  Eisen- 
stadt comprise  about  30  symphonies  (indudi^ 
'Le  Matin,'*  *Le  Midi,'  and  'Le  Soir.'  1761) 
and  cassations ;  a  few  divertimenti  in  5  parts ; 
mt.  string>4rios;  a  piece  for  4  violins  and  a 
cell!,  called  'Echo' ;  a  concerto  for  the  French 
horn  (176a);  13  minuets  for  orchestra;  con- 
certos, trios,  sonatas,  and  variations  for  clavier. 
Li  vocal  music — a  Salve  Regina  for  soprano  and 

t  Sm  Um  theiDM,  pw  721. 732. 
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alto,  2  vidllns,  'and  organ ;  a  Te  Deam  (i  764) ; 
4  Italian  Operettas  (1762) ;  a  pastoral,  '  Acide 
o  Galatea'  (the  action  identical  with  that  of 
Handel's  cantata),  pOTformed  Jan.  11,  1763,  on 
the  marriage  of  C!ount  Anton,  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Nioolans ;  and  a  grand  cantata,  in  honour 
of  the  Prince's  return  firun  the  coronation  of  the 
ATChduke  Joseph  as  King  of  the  Bomans  ( 1 764). 

Soon  after  Werner's  death  an  eyent  took 
place,  wUch  greatly  affected  the  music,  via.  the 
establishment  of  a  new  palace  near  SUttdr,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Neusiedler-See,  where 
the  Prince  rebuilt  an  old  hunting-place,  turned 
it  into  a  splendid  summer  residence,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Esterhis.  Here  ike  olmpel 
(except  a  small  portion  left  to  carry  on  the 
church  service  at  Eisenstadt)  were  located  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  during  which  they 
wen^  expected  to  redouble  their  exertions. 

'Esterniz— described  by  a  French  traveller 
as  *  having  no  place  but  Versailles  to  compare 
to  it  for  magnificence' — stands  in  the  middle 
of  an  unhealtiiy  marsh,  quite  out  oC  the  world. 
The  erection  of  such  a  building  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood, at  a  cost  amounting  it  is  said  to 
11,000,000  gulden,  was  one  of  the  caprices  of 
Prince  Nicolaus.  The  canals  and  dykes  he 
constructed  weit),  however,  substantial  improve- 
ments to  the  neighbourhood.  The  dense  wood 
behind  the  castle  was  turned  into  a  delightful 
grove,  containing  a  deer-park,  fiower^giurdens 
and  hot-houses,  elaborately  furnished  simuner- 
Houses,  grottoes,  hermitages,  and  temple^j  Near 
the  oa^e  stood  an  elegant  theatre,  for  operas, 
dramas,  and  comedies;  also  a  second  theatre, 
brilliantly  ornamented,  and  furnished  with  larce 
artistic  marionettes,  excellent  scenery  and  appU- 
ances.  The  orchestra  of  the  opera  was  formed  of 
members  of  the  chapel,  under  Haydn's  direction ; 
the  singers  were  Italian  for  ike  most  part, 
engaged  for  one,  two,  or  more  years,  and  the 
books  of  the  words  were  printed.  Numerous 
strolling  companies  were  engaged  for  shorter 
terms ;  travelling  virtiKNd  oft^  played  with  the 
members  of  the  band ;  spedal  days  and  hours 
were  fixed  for  chamber-music  and  for  orchestral 
works;  and  in  the  intervals  the  singers,  musi- 
cians, and  actors  met  at  the  cafi^,  and  formed, 
80  to  speak,  one  family.  The  castle  itself  was 
fitted  up  in  exquisite  taste,  and  stored  with 
numerous  and  costly  collections  of  works  of  art. 
Royal  and  noble  personages,  home  and  foreign, 
formed  a  constant  stream  of  guests;  at  whose 
disposal  the  Prince  placed  his  beautiful  carriages, 
ana  to  whom  he  proved  the  most  attentive  and 
oharmine  of  hosts.  He  became  so  much  attached 
to  this  place  of  his  ovm  creation,  as  often  to  stay 
there  tul  quite  the  end  of  autumn,. and  return 
with  the  first  days  of  spring.  Eisenstadt  he 
▼isited  very  rarely,  and  Vienna  he  disliked  more 
and  more,  often  cutting  short  his  visits  in  the 
most  abrupt  manner.  Hence  his  singers  and 
musicians  were  increasingly  tied  to  this  one  spot 
— >a  &te  all  the  harder,  since  very  few  were 
allowed  to  bring  their  wives  and  fiEMuilies.  Here 
Haydn  composed  neariy  all  his  operas,  most  of 
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his  ariaa  and  stags,  the  music  fbr  the  marioaett^ 
theatre — of  which  he  was  particularly  fond— 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  orchestral  and 
chamber  works.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  poii- 
tion,  and  though  he  sometimes  complained  of  the 
disadvantages  of  such  a  seclusi<Hi,  and  often  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  visit  Italy,  he  also  acknow- 
ledged its  oompensating  advantages.  In  his  own 
words :  '  My  Prince  was  always  satisfied  with 
my  works;  I  not  only  had  the  enoouragement 
of  constant  approval,  but  as  conductor  of  an 
orchestra  I  could  make  experiments,  obienre 
what  produced  an  effect  and  what  weakened  it^ 
and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  improve,  alter, 
make  additions  or  omissions,  and  be  as  bdd  at  I 
pleased ;  I  was  cut  off  from  the  world,  there  was 
no  one  to  oonfiise  or  torment  me^  and  I  was 
!  forced  to  become  criginaV 

With  the  band  and  singers  Haydn  was  on 
the  best  of  terms.  They  vied  with  each  other 
in  carrying  out  his  intentions,  simply  to  show 
their  gratitude  and  affection  for  nim.  He 
was  constantly  endeavouring  to  improve  their 
lot,  was  invariably  a  warm  advocate  with  the 
Prince  on  their  behalf,  and  tbey  all  loved  him 
like  a  £»ther.  The  Prince  gave  unusually  high 
salaries,  and  several  of  the  mudcians  played  two 
instruments — generally  the  violin  and  a  wiad 
instrument.  A  good  many  of  them  stfterwaids 
entered  the  Imp^ial  chsipel. 

The  principal  and  best-paid  members  of  the 
chapel  during  the  period  spoken  of  (1767-90) 
were: — female  singers,  Weigl,  Cellini,  JernioH, 
Rippamonti, '  Valdestuda,  Tavecchia,  Maria  and 
Matilda  Bolognia,  Raimondi,  Nencini,  Benve- 
nuti ;  male  singers — Friberth,  Rianohi,  Gherardi, 
Jermoli,  Moratti,  Mordli,  Totti  (2),  Pesohi; 
violins — ^Tomasini,  Bosetti,  Rippamonti,  Mes- 
trino,  Mraw;  cellists— Weigl,  Kttffel,  Marteau, 
Kraft ;  flute — Hirsch ;  dunnets — Griesbaoher 
(a);  oboi — Columbaszo  (2),  Poschwa,  G^e^ 
wenka ;  bassoons — Schiringer,  Peodval ;  horns^ 
SteinmiiUer,  Karl  Fhmz  (sLo  played  the baryton) 
Stamitx,  Oliva,  Pauer,  Lendway.  Besides  Fraos 
there  was  another  performer  on  the  prinoe*s  own 
instrument,  thebaryton — Andreas  Lidl  (1 769-74) 
who  played  in  London  soon  after  leaving  the 
band.  J.  B.  Krumpholtz  the  harpist  was  en- 
gacedfirom  1773-76. 

In  March,  1 769,  the  whole  musical  estahUsb- 
ment  visited  Vienna  for  the  first  time;  aiul, 
under  Haydn's  direction,  gave  a  performanoe 
of  his  opera,  'Lo  Spedale'  (oomp.  1768),  at 
the  house  of  Freiherr  von  Sommerau ;  and  a 
repetition  in  the  form  of  a  concert.  On  their 
second  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  they  pe^ 
formed  at  Schonbrunn  an  opera  and  a  marionette- 
opera  of  Haydn*8,  and  also  played  during  the  Em- 
press's dinner.  The  Prince  would  olten  take 
them  to  Presbuxg  during  the  sitting  of  tbe 
Hungarian  diet,  or  for  the  festival  of  Count 
Grassalcovich,  and  in  1772  Haydn  conducted 
the  Count's  ovm  orchestra  even  at  a  ball. 

In  1771  Haydn  composed  a  'Stabat  Makr' 
1  Aftemtidi  niRM  to  Sdiicbt,  Owtor  of  the  1 
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.and  &  '^tlve  BegbA.'  In  1 775  followed  his  first 
ontorio,  '  II  Ritomo  di  Tobia,*  which  was  per^ 
formed  in  Vienna  by  the  Tcmkiinstler  Sooietat» 
with  Bolo-fiingen  from  Eaterhl^  and  repeated  in 
1784  with  two  additional  chonuee.^  To  this 
period  belong  4  MmweB  (a  small  ones  of  an  early 
date  have  been  lost)~in  Q  (177a) ;  in  C,  <Caci- 
lienmesse*;  in  Eb,  with  organ  obbligato ;  and  in 
Bb,  with  organ  solo  (Nob.  7,  5,  12,  and  8  in 
Novello's  edition).  The  last  is  a  small  but  par- 
ticulariy  oharminff  work,  and,  like  the  first,  is 
still  often  heard ;  but  that  in  Eb  is  old-fiuhioned. 
The  'Gacilienmesse*  has  many  fugues,  and  is 
■eldom  performed  on  account  of  its  length.  (No- 
yello's  edition  is  taken  from  Breitkopfs  cur- 
tailed score.) 

In  1773  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  yisited 
Esterhiz  from  Sept.  i  to  3,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  performances  of  a  new  symphony  of 
Haydn's — ^now  known  by  her  name  (p.  7ai  h) — 
his  oMra  '  L'Infodeltk  delusa,'  and  '  Philemon 
nnd  baucis/  a  marionette  piece,  which  espe- 
cially pleased  her.  One  song  and  the  overture, — 
or  'symphony* — in  a  movements,  have  survived. 
Similar  festivities  todL  place  on  various  occa- 
sions— a  visit  from  one  of  the  Imperial  &mily, 
or  an  event  in  the  Prince's  own  circle.  Even 
Eisenstadt  gave  a  glimpse  of  its  old  splendour 
when  the  Prince  de  Rohan,  French  Ambassador, 
stayed  there  in  177a. 

jji  1776  Haydn  composed  '  La  vera  Goetanza,* 
lor  the  court-theatre  of  Vienna.  The  intrigues 
against  it  were  however  too  strong,  and  event- 
ually Anfossi^s  opera  of  the  same  name  was 
prerarred.  Haydn  withdrew  his  score,  and  pro- 
duced it  at  Esterhj&s.  It  was  revived  in  1790 
at  the  theatre  then  in  the  Landstrasse  suburb  of 
Vienna,  and  Artaria  engraved  six  of  the  airs  and 
a  duet.  In  1 7 78  the  Tonkttnstler  Sodetat  offered 
Haydn  a  strange  affiront.  He  wished  to  join  the 
society,  and  had  already  paid  his  deposit,  when 
ha  was  asked  to  sign  an  agreement  binding 
him  to  furnish  compositions  of  importance  when- 
ever so  required.  He  naturally  declined,  and 
withdrew  his  money.  No  reparation  was  made  for 
this  indignity  till  after  his  return  from  London 
in  1797,  when  he  was  introduced  at  a  special 
meeting  by  Counts  Kufstein  and  Johann  Ester- 
haiy,  and,  amid  general  acclamation,  appointed 

/Assessor  senior'  for  life.  This  compliment  he 
acknowledged  by  presenting  the  society  with  the 
'  Creation   and  the  '  Seasons,*  to  which  gifts  its 

t  prosperity  is  mainly  owing.  '  L*IsoIa  disabitata,* 
one  of  his  best  operas,  composed  in  1779  to  a 
libretto  by  Metastasio,  procured  Haydu*s  nomi- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Accademia  Filarmdnica 

'  at  Modena.  He  sent  the  score  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  received  in  return  a  gold  snuff-box 
set  in  brilliants.  The  opera  was  performed  at 
the  court-theatre  in  Vienna,  at  a  concert  given 
by  Willmann  the  cellist  in  1785. 

On  Nov.  18,  1779,  the  theatre  at  Esterhiz 
was  burnt  down,  and  during  the  rebuilding  the 
Prince  went  to  Paris.     TMs  interval  will  en- 

t  ■ToMft*  «M  narruiced  by  NeokoniD  in  leOH  tod  pcrfmatd  at 
Sm  TookOiMtlCT  Sodetlt  eoDCttrti. 
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able  US  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  &moug 
'Farewell  Symphony.*  It  has  been  often  asserted 
that  Haydn  intended  it  as  an  appeal  to  the 
Prince  against  the  dismisHal  of  the  chapel,  but 
this  is  incorrect ;  the  real  object  was  to  persuade 
him  to  shorten  his  stay  at  Esterhiz,  and  so 
enable  the  musicians  to  rejoin  their  wives 
and  families.  As  one  after  another  stopped 
playing  and  left  the  orchestra,  unlil  only  two 
violins  were  left  (Tcnnasini,  the  Prince*s  favourite, 
bdng  one),  the  hint  was  unmistakable.  'If  all  go,* 
said  the  Prince,  'we  ma^  as  well  go  too* ;  and 
Haydn  knew  that  his  object  was  attained.' 

This  seems  also  the  place  to  speak  of  a  sub- 
ject dosely  affecting  Urdu's  private  life.    In 

1779  *  couple  named  Polzelli  were  admitted 
into  the  chapel — the  husband,  Anton,  being  an 
indifferent  violinist,  and  the  wife,  Luigia,  by 
birth  a  Boman  of  the  name  of  Moresohi.  a 
second-rate  singer.  For  the  latter  Haydn  con- 
ceived &  violent  affection,  which  she  returned 
by  shamefully  abusing  his  kindness  and  con- 
tinually importuning  him  for  money,  and  even 
extracting  from  thim  a  written  promise  that  if 
his  wifo  died  he  would  many  no  one  but  her. 
This  paper  he  afterwards  repudiated,  but  he 
left  her  a  smaU  annuity  in  his  wilL  Before  his 
death  she  had  been  married  a  second  time,  to 
an  Italian  singer,  and  died  at  Kaschau  in  1833.' 
Mme.  Polzelli  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder 
died  in  1796,  while  the  younger  entered  the 
chapel,  and  eventually  became  its  music-director. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Haydn's,  and  was  popularly 
supposed  to  l«  his  son,  but  the  &ct  is  doubtfol. 
Haydn  was  certainly  very  fond  of  him ;  but  he 
left  him  only  a  small  sum  in  his  first  will,  and 
revoked  it  in  the  second.* 

On  Oct.  15,  1780,  the  beautiful  new  theatre 
at  EsterhlKz  was  opened  with  '  La  Fedeltik  pre- 
miata.*  This  opera  was  twice  represented  in 
Vienna  in  1784,  once  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  Haydn  himself  conducting.    From 

1 780  dates  his  acquaintance  with  Artaria — the 
commencement  of  a  business  connexion  of  many 
years'  duration.  The  first  works  which  Artaria 
published  for  him  were  6  Olavier  sonatas  (op.  30), 
Lis  first  I  a  Ideder,  6  Quartets  (*  die  Busnschen'), 
6  Divertissements  in  8  parts  (op.  31),  and  6  Sym- 
phonies (op.  51  and  53).  In  1 781-83  the  Emperor 
Joseph  received  two  visits  from  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  and  his  wife.  Great  entertainments  were 
given  in  their  honour,  consisting  chiefly  of  mu- 
sical performances,  for  which  the  Gfrand  Duchess 
had  a  great  taste.*  Gluck's  operas  were  given 
at  the  theatre,  and  some  of  Haydn's  quartets 
played  at  her  own  house,  so  mucn  to  her  satis- 
faction, that  she  gave  him  a  diamond  snuff-box, 
and  took  lessons  from  him.  Haydn  seems  to 
have  retained  a  pleasant  recollection  of  her,  fi^r 

'  >  The  STinphooy  «•!  pabliabed  In  pwti  by  SMmt  (Vo.  If);  ft  iww 
editkm  bj  Slmruek  (97);  In  toon  hj  Le  Due  (9);  and  for  4  bnnib 
Traatw«ln  CSBj.  Aadrtf's  edttton  is  Um  Vlnnto  0BI7.  tnuMpoiad  into 
Eoalnor. 

*F4tiM  Mysth*tb«rdMth,17W.iiidiMed  BftTda  pwtlailMly  to  s» 
to  London  1 

«  PoltelU't  two  dnof  htm  are  ettO  Urlng  at  Peilh. 

•  She  ftae  present  at  the  welMnwiro  OQiiqwtltloo  between  Ctanmtl 
andMocart. 
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20  yean  kter— in  i8o3,  when  ihe  was  Dowager- 
Empress— he  sent  her  his  fine  part-songs  for  3 
and  4  Yoices.  He  also  dedicated  the  6  '  Russian 
quartets  just  mentioned  to  the  Grand  Duke.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  had  intended  accompanying 
the  Emperor  to  Eisenstadt,  and  Haydn  was 
hastily  composing  an  opera,  but  their  departure 
was  hurried,  and  the  visit  did  not  take  place. 

About  tMs  time  Haydn  entered  into  corre- 
■pondence  withi  William  Forster,  the  well-known 
violin-maker  in  London,  to  whom  he  sold  the 
English  cop3rright  of  a  series  of  compodtions. 
From  first  to  last  (the  first  receipt  is  dated 
.  Aug.  23,  1781)  Forster  and  Son  published  129 
of  his  works,  including  8  a  symphonies.  Almost 
simultaneously  he  receiyed  a  letter  from  Le 
Gros,  conducted  of  the  'Concerts  Spirituels,* 
sayixig  that  his  'Stabat  Mater'  had  been  per- 
formed four  times  with  the  greatest  success,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  members,  asking  permission 
to  print  it.  They  also  invited  him  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  proposed  to  have  all  his  future  com- 
positions engraved  there  for  his  own  benefit. 
Gherubini's  veneration  for  Haydn  is  said  to  have 
dated  from  his  hearing  one  of  the  six  symphonies 
(op.  51  and  5  a)  which  he  Composed  for  the 

*  Concerts  de  la  Lege  Olympique.'  Besides  the 
publishers  already  named,  he  had  satisfactory 
dealings  with  Kadermann,  Willmann,  Imbault, 
Le  Due,  and  especially  with  Sieber. 

llie  opera  which  he  composed  for  the  expected 
visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  was 
'Orlando  Paladino'  (given  at  Esterhiiz  in  the 
autumn  of  1782),  which  in  its  German  form  as 
'  Bitter  Boland'  has  been  more  frequently  per- 
formed than  any  of  his  other  operas.  It  was 
followed  by  'Annida'  (composed  in  17&3,  pet- 
formed  in  1784,  and  again  in  1797  at  Schick- 
aneder*s  theatre  in  Vienna),  the  autogn^ph^  score 
of  which  he  sent  to  London,  in  compensation  for 
the  non-completion  of  *Orfeo.*  In  judging  of 
his  operas  we  may  be  guided  by  an  expression 
of  his  own  when  refusing  an  invitation  to  pro- 
duce one  in  Prague :  '  My  operas  are  calculated 
exclusively  for  our  own  company,  and  would 
not  produce  their  effect  elsewhere.*  The  over- 
tures to  six  of  them  were  published  by  Artaria 
as  'symphonies,'  though  under  protest  fr^m 
Haydn.    To  1782  also  belongs  the  well-known 

*  Mariazeller-Messe  *  (in  C,  Novello,  No.  15), 
so  called  from  the  place  of  that  name  in  Styria. 
It  was  bespoken  by  a  certain  Herr  Liebe  de 
Kreutzner,  and  Haydn  is  said  to  have  taken  par- 
ticular pleasiire  in  its  composition,  not  impos- 
sibly because  it  reminded  him  of  a  visit  to 
Mariazell  when  a  young  man  without  experience, 
friends,  or  means  of  any  kind.  This  was  his 
eighth  Mass,  and  he  wrote  no  more  till  1796, 
between  whidi  year  and  180  a  his  best  and 
most  important  works  of  the  kind  were  com- 
posed. 

Between  1780  and  1790  he  met  a  number  of 
artists  in  Vienna  whom  he  was  destined  to 
meet  again  in  London,  such  as  Mara,  Banti, 

>  In  the  poMCMloD  of  th*  Sacred  BannoDle  Sodetf  of  Loodoo, 
cataIogMlIowl8e& 
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Storaoe,  and  her  brother  Stephen,  Attwood,  Janie- 
wioz,  and  Jamowick.  In  1 784  he  met  Paisiello, 
Sarti,  and  Signora  Strinasacchi,  the  violinist,  at 
Michael  E.elly!s  lodgings ;  the  latter  paid  him 
a  visit  at  Esterhiz  with  Brida,  an  enuiusiasUo 
amateur.' 

The  chief  event  of  1 7S5  was  the  eompoeitioti 
of  the  *  Seven  Words  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross* 
for  the  cathedltd  of  Cadiz,  in  compliance  with  % 
request  from  the  chapter  for  apfm^riate  instru- 
mental music  for  Good  Friday.  The  work  wsb 
published  simultaneously  by  Artaria  and  Forster, 
and  in  this  form  Haydn  produced  it  as  '  Paasione 
instrumentale*  in 'London.  He  afterwards  added 
choruses  and  solos,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Largo  for  wind  instru- 
ments. In  this  new  foum  it  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  Eisenstadt  in  Oct.  1797,  and 
published  by  Brdtkopf  &  Hiirtel  (1801),  with 
a  preface  by  the  composer.  It  may  seem  sur- 
prising that  the  chapter  of  Cadiz  should  haw 
appli^  to  Haydn;  but  in  fact  he  was  well 
known  in  §pain  to  others  besides  the  king,  whfo 
had  been  in  communication  with  him  long  be- 
fore, as  we  have  seen.  Thus  Bocoherinl  wrote 
to  him  from  Madrid  expressii^  the  pleasure  he 
received  fhim  his  works,  and  Yriarte  celebrated 
him  with  enthusiasm  in  his  poem  of '  La  Musica* 
(Madrid,  1779). — ^^  «^^^-  ^7^5  Haydn  acquired 
two  interesting  pupils — Fritz  and  Edmund  von 
Weber.  They  were  brought  to  him  by  Aeir 
fiither  Franz  Anton,  who  had  just  remarried  in 
Vienna.  His  desire  to  see  one  of  his  children 
develop  into  a  great  musician,  afterwarda  so 
gloriously  fulfilled  in  the  composer  of  the  '  Frd- 
schtitz,'  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  granted  in 
Edmund.  In  the  same  year  Mozart  dedicated 
the  well-known  six  quartets  to  Haydn,  in  terms 
of  almost  filial  affection.  It  was  after  listening 
to  a  performance  of  one  of  these  that  Haydn 
said  to  Mozart*s  father,  in  his  open-hearted  way, 
*  I  declare  to  you  on  my  honour  that  I  consider 
your  son  the  greatest  composer  I  have  ever 
heard ;  he  has  taste,  and  possesses  the  most  con- 
summate knowledge  of  the  art  of  oomposation.* 
He  spoke  of  him  still  more  warmly  in  a  letter  lo 
Prague  in  1787.  Th^  relation  in  which  theee 
two  great  men  stood  to  each  other  does  credit 
to  them  both,  and  leads  us  to  form  a  high  esti- 
mate of  their  characters.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel  instance. 

In  1787  Haydn  received  a  preodng  invitation 
to  London,  fro^  W.  Cramer,  the  violinist,  who 
wrote  offering  to  engage  him  at  any  cost  foAr 
the  Professional  Concerts.  €rallini  also  wrote 
askinff  his  terms  for  an  opera.  Nothing  <»me 
of  ei&er  at  the  tisfie,  but  Salomon  detenmned 
to  tiy  what  personal  influence  would  do,  and 
despatched  Bland,  the  music-publisher,  to 
Vienna,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  and 
finding  Haydn  still  at  Esterhiz,  followed  him 
there.  He  did  not  attain  his  main  object  but 
Haydn  gave  him  the  copyright  of  several  of  his 

s  Kelly.  Bemlnboenoes.  L  SS,  otll*  It  BIwnstadt  hj  inittek«. 

*  Thoogli  often  ineladed  udodc  hh  quartet*.  H  ha«  nothing  to  do 
wtth  them.  It  wm  tint  pabUfhed  aloo«  hy  Aitute.  but  was  aJtsr. 
nank  omittod  fhm  his  nuthoriMdsertet  of  Haydn's  quartetk 
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compoeitioiiB,  among  others  '  Ariadne/  &  cantata 
for  a  single  voice  (composed  in  1 782).  An  anec- 
dote of  Bland*8  visit  is  often  told.  When  he 
was  admitted,  Haydn  was  in  the  act  of  shaving, 
and  grumbling  over  the  bluntness  of  his  razor. 
$land  caught  the  exclamation,  '  I  would  give 
my  best  quartet  for  a  good  rassor/  and,  rushing 
off  to  his  lodging,  fetched  his  own  pair,  which 
he  presented  to  Haydn,  and  reoeived  in  ex- 
change his  newest. quartet,  which  is  often  called 
the  *  Rasirmesser*  (razor)  quartet  (Trautwein, 
No.  a). 

On  Sept.  38,  1790,  Prince  Nicolaus  died — 
a  great  loss  for  Haydn,  who  really  loved  him. 
He  left  hia  Capellmeister,  on  condition  of  his 
retaming  the  title,  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
florins,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  affection.  To 
this  sqm  his  successor,  Prince  Anton,  added 
another  400  florins,  but  deprived  Haydn  of  his 
oocupation  by  dismissing  the  whole  chapel,  except 
the  few  members  necessary  to  keep  up  the  ser- 
vices in  church.  Haydn  now  fixed  his  abode  in 
Vienna,  but  had  hardly  done  so  before  Salomon 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Fnnoe's  death  at  Cologne,  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  inamediately  returned,  hoping,  now  that 
Haydn  was  free,  to  persuade  him  to  visit  London. 
Haydn  could  no  longer  plead  the  old  excuse  of 
unwillingness  to  leave  his  master,  so  he  gave 
way,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
joum^.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  informed 
that  Ferdinand  IV,  King  of  Naples,  then  in 
Vienna  for  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters, 
wished  to  see  him.  Haydn  had  thought  of  visit- 
ing Naples  in  1787,  and  the  King  was  well 
acxjoainted  with  his  music.  He  had  even  com- 
nussioned  him  to  compose  several  concerted 
pieces  for  his  favourite  instrument,  the  lyre. 
Kevertheleas  the  audience  was  put  off  several 
times,  and  when  it  did  take  place,  and  Haydn 
presented  his  compositions,  the  King  said :  'The 
day  affcer  to-morrow  we  will  try  them.'  Haydn 
replied  that  he  was  to  start  for  England  on  that 
<Uy.  'What!'  exclaimed  the  King,  *and  you 
promised  to  come  to  Naples  1 '  He  then  indig- 
nantlv  left  the  room,  but  returned  in  an  hour, 
and,  naving  recovered  his  temper,  made  Haydn 
promise  to  visit  Naples  on  his  return  from  Lon- 
don, gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
ambassador.  Prince  Castelcicala,  and  sent  after 
him  a  valuable  tabati^re.  And  thus  Haydn  got 
over  a  great  turning-point  in  his  life.  Among 
those  of  whom  he  took  leave  was  his  old  and 
dear  friend  Madame  Genringer.  [See  Kabajan.] 
His  last  hoars  in  Vienna  were  enlivened  by  the 
company  of  Mozart,  who  had  come  to  see  him 
off.  He  too  had  been  invited  to  London  in 
1786,  and  had  only  declined  in  deference  to 
his  father's  wishes.  His  £ather  was  now  dead, 
and  Salomon  promised  him  a  speedy  oppor- 
tmiity  of  making  up  for  lost  time.  Too  late 
again—in  less  than  a  year  Mozart's  eyes  were 
elosed  in  death. 

To  the  cxmipositions  of  the  period  1767-90, 
■Iready  mentioDed,  must  be  added  the  follow- 
ing:— 
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Inttramente]  mi»Io:-«bottt  ra|U-]^  4.  9, 10, 17.  S,  M:  dneto  for 
tTmphoBlM.   Including    *n   Db- ctaivt«r  and  vloUn.  Not.  »-»  beluK 
tmtto'  ifur  a  phuX  *I*  CbMM.'  « 
'  TtM  Schoolmuter.' '  Laodon.'  the  i 
Toy-armphony,  and  ^  the*  Oxford ' : 


F«ld-partlen*  for  wind  loatni- 
ments;  nilniMta  and  aUemandt  for 
full  orehestim,  and  fiw  a  vloUna 
and  bais;  stilns-quarteta,  C 
poMd  nm :  e  ditto  comp.  1771 ; 
<  ditto  comp.  1774;  6  ditto 
oompw  17!a.  dedicated  to  the 
Giaod  Duke  of  Butila;  «  ditto 
comp.  1780,  dedicated  to  the  Klnc 
of  Prussia :  e  ditto  comp.  ITN,  and 
6  ditto  comp.  1790,  ded.  to  Hr. 
Tost  (Noa.l»-43:44-40:  97-68.  in 
Heckel's  More-edltloa  and  in  IV 
teit'i  Bdltka  of  the  Parts) ;  string- 
trios  of  various  klnda,  adapted 
from  the  barrton  pieces;  e  duets 
fyr  TloUn  and  Srlola;  pieces  for 
flute,  harp,  and  lute;  175  com- 
poaltloos  for  the  barnon.  tIz.  « 
duets  for  2  bairtoni^  12  sonatas  for 
barrton  and  oelIo»  12  dlTettlmentl 
for  a  bayytoDs  and  bass.  120  dl- 
verttaneatl  for  barytoo.  viola,  and 
bass,  17  cassations,  and  8  concertos 
for  baiTtoD,  a  vloUns,  and  bass 
concertos  for  strings  and  wind  In- 
struments. tIz.  violin  9^  cello  6,* 
double  baasl.lyre  5.iute2,  horn  4. 
Clavier  music  In  chronological 
sequence,  edition  Breltkopf  1 
Hartel  :-trios  with  violin  and  cello, 
Mos.  SS.  at  (reallj  by  Michael 
Ha^dnX  37. 2B,  23. 21. 32, 9. 17.  8,  ICL 
11.  Si.  29.  90i  81.  the  three  last  tor 
flute  and  ceHo :  sonatas  Not.  II,  12. 
19,29.30.81.30-28.20,2.88.0-6^18, 


original,  the  rest  arrangements; 
smaller  (rieces :  variations  Noe.  0.  i, 
Oapricclo.  Ko.  8 ;  Fantasia.  Mu.  a: 
'Diiarentes  petite*  pitoas'  (Arta- 
ria.  op.  46): '  U  Maestro  e  lo  Bco- 
lare,'  variations  tor  4  hands,  his 
only  eooipositlon  of  the  kind,  except 
some  eaily  attempts.  Ofhismanj 
elavter-conoertos  and  dlvartlmenti 
4  only  axe  ladudedto  Hayda't  own 
catalogue,  the  best.  In  P  (Attaria 
17M2).  not  behig  a 


Yocal  compoaltIoQ»-12  Uedw.  U 
ditto  (Artarla).  several  sfai^  Iile> 
der ;  airs  for  various  operas ;  operas 
La  Canterlna.' opera  buSk  (1766)  t 


OTOn : '  Le  Pescatrid.'  ditto  0770) ; 
'  LlnfedelU  delusa.'  biirlettt(1778): 
'L'Incontro  Improvtso.'  dramma 
glocosaa770);  *n  Moftda  deUa  luna,* 
ditto  0777):  '  La  vera  Gostanza,' 
ditto  (comp.  1777,  pert  1779); 
'  L'lsok  dtoabHata.'  axlona  teatral* 
a779):  'La  Vedelti  premlata.'dram- 
ma  glooosa  0780):  '  L'lbfedeltA 
fedele'  07807);  'Orlando  Paladl- 
no.'  dramma  eroicomica  0782): 
'Armida,'  dramma  erolca  0784); 
Incidental  music  to  the  foUowlug 
plays, 'Der  Zarstrente,*  'Die  Fen- 
'  Hamlet.'  'G>SU  von 
Kiin^g  Lear,'  'Das 
abgebrannte  Haus.*  Lastly,  ma? 
rionette  operas—*  Der  G<ttterrath  * 
(prelude  to  'Philemon  und  Bau- 
ds'). 'D«r  Hexensdiabbaf.'  'Ga- 
noverfa.'  part  4^  Dido,  etc 


Leaving  Vienna  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  15, 1 790, 
Haydn  and  Salomon  travelled  by  Munich,  Bonn, 
and  Brussels  to  Calais,  crossed  the  Channel  in 
nine  hours  on  New  Year's  Day,  1791,  and  from 
Dover  proceeded  straight  to  Ixmdon.  Haydn  first 
put  up  at  the  house  of  Bland,  the  music-seller,  45 
Molbom,  but  soon  removed  to  rooms  prepared 
for  him  at  Salomon's,  18  Great  Pulteney  Street. 
Here  he  found  himself  the  object  of  every  spe- 
cies of  attention;  ambassadors  and  noblemen 
called  on  him,  invitations  poured  in  from  all 

auarters,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
le  most  distinguished  artists,  conspicuous  among 
whoD}  were  his  young  oountryxnan  Gyrowetz, 
and  Dr.  Bumey,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
correspondence  with  him,  and  now  welcomed 
him  with  a  poetical  effusion  *.  The  Anacreontic 
Society,  the  Ladies'  Concerts,  the  New  Musical 
Fund,  the  Professional  Concerts,  and  all  the 
other  musical  societies  eagerly  desired  his  pre- 
sence at  their  meetings.  His  quartets  and  sym- 
phonies  were  performed,  Pacchierotti  sang  his 
cantata  *  Ariadne  a  Nazos,'  and  he  was  enthu- 
siastically noticed  in  all  the  newspapers.  Before 
leaving  Vienna  Salomon  had  announced  his  sub- 
scription concerts  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  far 
which  Haydn  was  engaged  to  compose  six  sym- 
phonies, and  conduct  them  at  the  pianoforte.  The 
first  of  the  series  took  place  on  March  11, 1 791, 
in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  The  orchestra, 
led  by  Salomon,  consisted  of  35  or  40  performers, 
and  was  plaoed  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  which 

1  InO;  known  In  the  Ubrary  of  the  Fhllhaimanlc  Bodety  as 
*  Letter  ().'  recently  published  hi  score  and  parts  by  Bieter-BledenEaDii. 

>  First  drculated  In  MS.  In  1778,  afterwards  printed  by  Artaria,  now 
reprinted  by  Andr^ 

>  Andr4  has  lately  republished  a  flne  one  In  D.  1781. 

«  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Andr<  for  solo,  and  with  orehestra.  and 
recently  arranged  for  4  bands  bgr  Bicter  Biedermann. 
*  *  Verses  on  the  arrival  of  tht  Great  Musician  Bafdn  in  Englaod.* 
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it  occupied  latterly.  The  Symphony  (Salomon, 
No.  a)  was  the  first  piece  in  ihe  second  part,  the 
position  stipulated  fi^  by  Haydn,  and  the  Adagio 
was  enccved — 'a  very  rare  occurrence.'  ^e 
Morning  Chronicle  gives  an  animated  description 
of  the  concert,  the  success  of  which  was  most 
brilliant,  and  ensured  that  of  the  whole  series. 
Haydn's  benefit  was  on  May  i6;  £aoo  was 
guaranteed,  but  the  receipts  amounted  to  JS350. 
Meantime  Gallini,  manager  of  the  King's  The- 
atre, was  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  a  licence  for 
the  performance  of  operas.  Two  parties  were  at 
issue  on  the  question.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  King^s  Theatre,  while 
the  King  pubUdy  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
Pantheon;  and  pronoimced  two  Italian  opera- 
houses  undesirable.  At  length  Gallini  was  dever 
enough  to  obtahi  a  license  for  'Entertainments 
of  Music  and  Dancing,'  with  which  he  opened 
the  theatre  on  March  26,  with  David  as  tenor, 
Vestris  as  ballet-master,  Haydn  as  composer, 
Federici  as  composer  and  conductor,  and  Salo- 
mon as  leader — and  with  these  he  performed 
various  works  of  Haydn's,  including  symphonies 
and  quartets,  his  Chorus  'The  Storm'  (the 
words  by  Peter  Pindar, '  Hark  the  wild  uproar 
of  the  waves'),  an  Italian  catch  for  7  voices, 
and  a  cantata  composed  for  David.  His  opera 
'  Orfeo  ed  Euridice/  though  paid  for  and  noBuiy 
completed,  was  not  per&rmed,  owing  to  the 
fisdluro  of  the  undertaking.  During  the  time 
he  was  composinff  it,  Haydn  lived  in  Lisson 
Grove — ^then  absomtdy  in  the  country — where 
one  of  his  most  firequent  visitors  was  J.  B. 
Cramer,  then  ao  years  old.  His  second  benefit 
was  on  May  50,  at  the  request  of  some  ama- 
teurs of  high  position.  Haydn  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Banover  Square  Booms,  where  he  con- 
ducted two  of  his  symphonies,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  'Seven  Words'  (La  Passione  instru- 
mentale),  afterwards  repeated  at  the  concert 
of  Clement,  the  boy-Violinist,  and  elsewhere. 
About  this  time  he  was  invited  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians,  and 
composed  for  the  occasion  a  march  for  orchestra, 
the  autograph  of  which  is  still  preserved  by  the 
society.  He  also  attended  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  had  a 
good  place  near  the  King's  box,  and  never  having 
heard  anv  performance  on  so  grand  a  scale,  was 
immensely  impressed.  When  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  rang  through  the  nave,  and  the  whole 
audience  rose  to  their /eet,  he  wept  like  a  child, 
exclaiming,  *  He  is  the  master  of  us  all.' 

In  the  first  week  of  July  he  went  to  the  Ox- 
ford Commemoration,  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music,  conferred  at  Dr.  Burners  sug- 
gestion. Three  grand  concerts  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  entertainments ;  at  the 
second  of  these  the '  Oxford '  symphony^  was  per- 
formed, Haydn  giving  the  tempi  at  the  arwux ;  and 
at  the  third  he  appeared  in  his  Doctors  gown, 
amid  enthusiastic  applause.  The  *  Catalogue  of  all 

t  He  had  taken  a  new  Srnpbony  wttti  him.  hat  ttuit  tn  O  (Letter 
Q.  171*7  orS)  irastateUtate(l,owhig  tothe  time  beiog  too  ibort  for  r»- 
hearMUa. 
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Graduates  *  contains  the  entry,  '  Haydn,  Joseph, 
Composer  to  His  So^ne  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Esterhazy,  cr.  Doctor  of  Music,  July  8,  1791.' 
He  sent  the  University  as  his  '  exercise '  the  fol- 
lowing composition ' — alterwards  used  for  Uie  lint 
of  the  '  Ten  Commandments,'  the  whole  of  which 
he  set  to  canons  during  his  stay  in  London'. 

Canon  canerizans,  a  ire. 


On  his  return  he  made  several  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  stayed  five 
weeks  with  Mr.  Brassey  (of  71  Lombard  Street)' 
at  his  country  house  i  a  miles  from  town,  where 
he  gave  lessons  to  Miss  Brassey,  and  enjoyed 
tJie  repose  of  country  life  in  the  midst  of  a  family 
cirde  all  cordially  attached  to  him.  Meantime 
a  new  contract  was  entered  into  with  Salcmion, 
which  prevented  his  obeying  a  pressing  summons 
from  Prince  Esterhazy  to  a  great  f(§te  for  the  Em- 
peror. In  November  he  was  a  guest  at  two  Guild- 
nail  banquets — Uiat  of  the  outgoing  Lord  Mayor 
(Sir  John  Boydell)  on  the  5th,  and  ^t  of  the  new 
one  (John  Hopkins)  on  the  9th.  Of  these  «iter- 
tainments  he  left  a  curious  account  in  his  diary.* 
In  the  same  month  he  visited  the  marionnettes 
at  the  Fantoccini  theatre  in  Savile  Row,  in 
which  he  took  a  great  interest  from  old  associa- 
tions with  Eeterhiz.  On  the  25th,  on  an  invi- 
tation from,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  went  to 
Oatlands,  to  visit  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
married  the  Princess  of  Prussia  two  days  before. 
'Die  liebe  kleine' — she  was  but  17— quite  won 
Haydn's  heart ;  she  sang,  played  the  piano,  sat 
by  his  side  during  his  symphony  (one  she  had 
often  heard  at  home),  and  hunmied  all  the  airs 
as  it  went  on.  The  Prince  of  Wales  played  the 
violoncello,  and  all  the  music  was  oif  Haydn's 
composition.  They  even  made  him  sing  his 
own  songs.  During  the  visit,  which  lasted  three 
days,  Hoppner  painted  his  portrait,  by  the  Prince's 
command;  it  was  engraved  in  1807  by  Facius, 
and  is  now  at  Hampton  Court  (Ante>room,  No. 
oao).  Engravings  were  also  published  in  London 
by  Schiavonetti  and  Bartolozzi  from  portraits 
bv  Guttenbrunn  and  Ott,  and  by' Hardy  fiiun 
his  own  oil-painting.  Haydn  next  vrent  to 
Cambridge  to  see  the  University,  thenoe  to  Sir 
Patrick  Blake's  at  Langham,  and  afterwards  to 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Shaw,  where  he  was  received 

I  The  MtofTiph.  the  gift  of  Grieehicer.  is  prMerred  In  tti«  MoMva 
of  the  GeMUiobeft  der  Modkfireunde  in  Vtoon*. 
>  An  ancMtor  oTthe  prwent  Thomu  Bruaej.  Kaq..  H.  P. 
«  See  Fohl'a '  Bajdn  hi  Londoa '  p.  1ST. 
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wM  every  posuble  mark  of  reR>eot  uid  atten* 
tion.  He  sayB  in  his  diary,  '  Mm.  Shaw  is  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw  * ;  and  when 

Suite  an  old  man  still  preserved  a  ribbon  which 
ke  had  worn  during  his  visit,  and  on  which 
his  name  was  embroidered  in  gold. 

The  directors  of  the  Professional  Concerts 
had  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to  make 
Haydn  br^  his  engagements  with  Salomon  and 
Gallini.  Not  succeeding,  they  invited  his  pupil 
Ignaz  Pleyel,  firom  Sfcrassburg,  to  conduct  their 
conc^ts;  but  ^  from  showing  any  symptoms 
of  rivalry  or  hostility,  master  and  pupil  con- 
tinued the  best  of  friends,  and  took  every  op- 
portunity of  displaving  their  attachment.  The 
Fiolessionals  were  nrst  in  the  field,  as  their  open- 
ing concert  took  place  on  Feb.  15,  1793,  while 
8idomon*s  series  did  not  beein  till  tiie  17th. 
Gyrowetz  was  associated  wiw  Haydn  as  com- 
poser for  the  year,  and  his  works  were  as  much 
appreciated  here  as  in  Paris.  At  these  concerts 
Haydn  produced  symphonies,  divertimenti  for 
concttlea  instruments,  a  nottumo  for  the  same, 
string  quartets,  a  clavier  trio,  airs,  a  cantata, 
and  the  'Storm'  chorus  already  mentioned.^ 
He  was  also  in  great  request  at  concerts,  and 
conducted  those  of  Barthelemon  (with  whom 
he  formed  a  dose  friendship),  Haesler  the  pianist, 
Mme.  Mara  (who  sang  at  his  benefit),  and 
many  others.  Besides  his  own  annual  benefit 
Salomon  gave  'by  desire*  an  extra  concert  on 
June  6.  when  he  played  several  violin  solos, 
and  when  Haydn's  &vourite  compositions  were 
'  received  with  an  extasy  of  admiration.'  '  Thus,* 
to  quote  the  Morning  Chronicle,  *  Salomon  finished 
his  season  on  Wednesday  night  with  the  greatest 
^lat.'  The  concerts  over,  he  made  excursions  to 
VTlndsor  Castie,  Ascot  Racios,  and  Slough,  where 
he  stayed  with  Herschel,  of  whose  domestic  life 
he  gives  a  particular  description  in  his  diary. 
The  only  son,  afterwards  Sir  John  Herschel,  was 
then  a  few  months  old.  He  went  also  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Charity  Children  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  singing. 
'  I  was  more  touched,'  says  he  in  his  diary,  *  by 
this  innocent  and  reverent  music  than  by  any  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life.*  The  somewhat  common- 
place double  chant  by  Jones  the  organist,  is 
quoted  in  his  diary.    ^See  J0NB8.] 

Amongst  Haydn's  mtimate  associates  in  this 

Sear  were  Bartolozzi  the  engraver,  to  whose  wife 
e  dedicated  3  Clavier  trios  and  a  sonata'  in  C, 
and  John  Hunter  the  surgeon  (who  begged  in 
vain  to  be  allowed  to  remove  a  polypus  in  the 
nose  which  he  had  inherited  from  lus  mother), 
and  whose  wife  wrote  the  words  for  most  of  his 
12  English  canzonets — ^the  first  set  dedicated 
to  her;  the  second  to  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie. 
But  the  dearest  of  all  his  friends  was  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  a  lady  of  good  birth,  and  widow  of 
the  Queen's  music-master,  John  Samuel  Schroe- 
ter, who  died  Nov.  i,  1788.    She  took  lessons 

1  Thk.  hb  int  eoospodtloo  to  iDg^itb  wordi.  beeuM  Ter7  popnUr  M 
anOArtortnin  In  eharchat.  Soon  and  parta,  Brsttkopa,  Slmrock,  etc. 

s  This  ■ODAW.  pabliilMd  by  H.  Caolflald.  bu  nvnr  been  printed  in 
Oennany.  Bftjrdn't  mnark  on  it  ttu. '  Not  yet  to  be  printed.'  The 
Adcfflo  only,  in  F.  It  often  mNinVHl  seperately.  by  Boile.  Peters,  etc 
It  Ift  gUrta  •nOn  by  Sterndale  BenneU  In  bis '  Olasilcal  Frutiee.' 
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from  him  on  the  pianoforte,  and  a  warm  feeling 
of  esteem  and  respect  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  on  her  side  ripened  into  a  passionate 
attachment.  Haydn's  affections  must  also  have 
been  involved,  for  in  his  old  age  he  said  once, 
pointing  to  a  packet  of  her  letters,  'Those  are 
from  an  English  widow  who  fell  in  love  with 
me.  She  was  a  very  attractive  woman  and  still 
handsome,  though  over  sixty;  and  had  I  been 
free  I  should  certainly  have  married  her.'  Haydn 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Schroeter  three  Clavier-Trios 
(Breitkopf  &  H&rtel,  Nos.  i,  a,  6).  In  the  and 
(FS  minor)  he  adapted  the  Adagio  from  the 
Salomon-rnnphony,  No.  9  (Bb),  probably  a  fri- 
vourite  of  the  lady's.  A  second  of  his  fjondon 
admirers  deserves  mention.  Among  his  papers 
is  a  short  piece  with  a  note  saying  that  it  was 
'by  Mrs.  Hodges,  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever 
saw,  and  a  great  pianoforte  player.  Both  words 
and  music  are  hers,'  and  then  follows  a  P.S.  in 
the  trembling  hand  of  his  latest  lifo, '  Bequiescat 
in  pace  1    J.  Haydn.'  * 

Durinff  his  absence  his  wife  had  had  the  offer 
of  a  small  house  and  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna  (Windmfihle,  73  kleine  Steingasse,  now 
ip  Haydngasse,  then  a  retired  spot  in  the  4th 
district  of  the  Mariahilf  suburb),  and  she  wrote 
askinff  him  to  send  her  the  money  for  it,  as  it 
would  be  just  the  house  for  her  when  she  be- 
came a  widow.  He  did  not  send  the  money, 
but  on  his  return  to  Vienna  bought  it,  added 
a  storey,  and  lived  there  from  Jan.  1797  till 
his  death. 

Haydn  left  London  towards  the  end  of  June 
179a,  and  travelling  by  way  of  Bonn — where 
Beethoven  asked  his  opinion  of  a  cantata,  and 
Frankfort — where  he  met  Prince  Anton  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II,  reached 
Vienna  at  the  end  of  July.  His  reoeption  was 
enthusiastic,  and  all  were  eager  to  hear  his 
London  ininphonies.  In  Dec  179a  Beethoven 
came  to  him  for  instruction,  and  continued  to 
take  lessons  until  Haydn's  second  journey  to  Eng- 
land. The  relations  of  these  two  great  men  have 
been  muoh  misrepresented.  That  Haydn  had 
not  in  any  way  forfeited  Beethoven's  respect  is 
evident,. as  he  spoke  highly  of  him  whenever 
opportunity  offiared,  usimlly  diose  one  of  Haydn's 
themes  when  improvising  m  public,  scored  one  of 
his  ^quartets  for  his  own  use,  and  carefully  fue- 
served  the  autog^ph  of  one  of  the  English 
symphonies.*  But  whatever  Beethoven's  early 
feeling  may  have  been,  all  doubts  as  to  his  latest 
sentiments  are -set  at  rest  by  his  exclamation  on 
his  death-bed  on  seeing  a  view  of  Haydn's 
birthplace,  sent  to  him  by  Diabelli — 'To  think 
that  so  great  a  man  should  have  been  bom  in 
a  common  peasant^s  cottage  1 '  [See  Besthovsn, 
p.  1996.] 

Again  invited  by  Salomon,  under  special  sti- 
pulation, to  compose  6  new  symphonies,  Haydn 
started   on  his   second   journey   on   Jan.   19, 

*  See  Fbhl*!  nUydn  In  london.*  tl84X. 

*  Trurtwein.  soore  No.  20;  Beetboren's  MS.  Is  In  the  poMeirioo  of 
Art&ris.  See  the  Me  Catalogue.  Mo.  119;  gtren  In  Thayer,  'Cbrono- 
loglMbea  VeraelchnUs'  p.  177. 

,    •So.i.Bb.aoldanMHigBeathoTwi'iraiiialns— 8alaOfttalosM.Ko.U9i. 
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1794.  Prince  AbIoh  took  &  reluetuit  leave  of 
him,  and  ^ed  three  davs  after  he  left.  This 
time  Haydn  went  down  the  Rhin^,  accompanied 
by  his  laithful  oopyiit  and  servant,  Johann 
Elflsler*  and  arrived  in  London  on  Feb.  4.  fie 
took  lodgings  at  No.  i  Bury  Street,  St  James's, 
probably  to  be  neu>  Mrs.  Schroetev,  who  lived 
m  James  Street,  Buokingham  Gate.  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  relations  at  this  time ;  Elssler 
eonld  have  given  information  on  thts  and  many 
o^er  points,  bat  unlike  Banders  Smith  he  was 
a  mere  copyist,  agid  none  of  Havdn^s  biographeiB 
seem  to  have  thought  of  applying  to  him  for 
particulars  about  his  master,  though  he  live4 
till  1843. — Haydn's  engagement  wsh  Salomon 
bonnd  him  to  compose  uid  conduct  dz  fresh 
symphonies ;  and  besides  these,  the  fonner  set, 
including  the  ^Surprise,*  was  repeated.  Some 
mfiw  quartets  are  also  mentioned,  and  a  quintet, 
in  C  (known  as  op.  88),  which  however  was 
his  brother  Michaef  s.  The  first  concert  was  o« 
Feb.  10,  and  the  last  on  May  1 9.  At  one  of  the 
rehearsals  Haydn  surpdaed  the  orchestra  by 
shoidng  young  Smart  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
the  proper  way  to  play  the  drums.  At  Hay(&*8 
beni^t  (Moy  2)  the  'Military'  Symphony  was 
produced  foae  the  first  time,  and  Dussek  and 
Viotti  played  concertos.  Tlie  laitter  was  also 
leader  at  Salomon's  benefit-^a  proof  of  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  violinists. 

During  his  second  visit  Haydn  had  ample 
opportunities  of  becoming  aoquajnted  wi^  Han- 
del's mjosic.  Re^uUr  performances  of  his  ora- 
torios took  plaoe  m  L^t  both  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  Drury  Lane ;  aq4  in  1 795  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  interspersed  with  somp  of  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies, were  given  at  the  King's  'Hieatre. 
Haydn  also  conducted  performancee  of  his  sym- 
phonies at  the  New  Musical  Fund  eoncerts. 
Among  his  new  acquaintances  we  find  Diagonetti, 
who  had  accompanied  Banti  to  London  in  1 794,, 
and  a  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  between 
Haydn  and  that  good-natured  artist.  For  Banti 
Haydn  composed  an  air  *  Non  partir,*  in  £  (the 
recitative  begins,  'Berenice'),  which  she  sang  at 
his  benefit. 


'  This  name  is  eloMljMwolatrdwtth  that  of  RAMiiflnmilTM,  the 
date  of  JoMph  Elsler's  marriage  at  Elsenstadt.  %jt  irhich  Hardn  at- 
sixted.  Joseph  was  a  native  of  Sliesia,  aod  musio  copyist  to  rrinee 
Esterhaz7.  HU  children  ife»«  t^ken  Into  the  '  eliapel '  on  Haydn's 
recommeudation.  aod  the  seooQd  son.  Johannes  (bora  at  Kisenstadt 
1769J.  lired  the  whole  of  his.  life  miih  him.  first  as  copyist  and  then  as 
seoeral  servant  an^l  fj^totum.  He  accompanied  Haydn  on  his  second 
Journey  to  London,  aod  tended  him  In  his  last,  years  with  the  greatest 
care.  Despite  the  proverb  that  *  no  man  Is  a  hero  to  bis  valet,'  Haydn 
vras  to  Elssler  a  constant,  subject  of  veneration,  whiqh  he  qi^rried  so 
Car  that  when  he  thought  himself  unobsei^ved  he  would  uap  with  the 
censer  before  his  master's  portrait,  as  if  it  were  the  aiur. 

Slimier  copied  a  large  amount,  o^  Haydn's  mnslo,  partly  in  seore. 
partly  in  separate  parts,  much  of  which  is  now  treasurod  as  the 
autograph  of  Haydn,  tliough  the  handwriting  of  the  tiwo  are  essentially 
different.  He  survived  his  master  M  ye%i)i  arid,  difd  at,  Vienna  June 
12.  IMS.  in  the  enjoyment  of  0000  t)orii|s  which  Haydn  bequeathed  to 
him  as  a  '  true  and  honest  servant.'  His  el|ler  brother  Jobspb.  oboe 
U  Ksterhaz.  died  at  Vienna,  also  in  1843.  Johann  married  Thereiie 
I*rinster.  whoee  brothen  Anton  and  Michael  were  horn-players,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Eiterhazy  orchestra.  From  this  union  came  (I) 
JoBAHM,  bora  1802,  died  (as  chornvma^ter  at  the  Berlin  Theatie  Koyal) 
vm ;  (2)  THBRB8B.  bora  April  &.  1808.  and  (8)Fkaxzisu.  bora  June  '^, 
1810— all  natives  of  Vienna.  Both  daughters  were  dansensec  Therese 
was  made  Frau  von  Baralm  by  the  Kii«  of  Pra«ia.  nifirried  Prince 
Adalbert,  and  died  at  Meran,  Nov.  20. 1878;  whUe  Fraaziska.  better 
known  as  Fakkt  Elsblsb.  was  one  of  the  greatest  danorn  of  her 
time.  She  U  stOl  living  in  complete  seclusion  at  Vienna  agJ9), 
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Among  the  numerous  violinists  then  in  Lon- 
don —  Jamowick,  Janiewicz,  Cramer,  Viotti, 
Clement^  Bridgetower,  eta — we  must  not  omit 
Giardini.  Though  nc^y  80  years  of  age  he 
produced  an  oratorio,  '  Buth/  at  Ranelagh,  and 
even  played  a  concerto.  His  temper  was  fright- 
ful, and  he  showed  a  particular  spite  agunst 
Haydn,  even  remarking  within  his  hearing, 
when  urged  to  call  upon  him,  '  I  d(m*t  want  to 
see  the  German  dog.'  Haydn  retorted  by  writing 
in  his  diary,  after  hearing  him  play,  'Giardini 
I^yed  like  a  pig.'  After  the  exertions  of  the 
season  Haydn  sought  refreriiment  in  the  country, 
first  staying  at  Sir  Charles  Rich's  house  near 
Waverley  Abbey,  in  Surrey.  In  September  he 
went  with  Dr.  Bumey  to  see  Rauzzini  at  Bath, 
where  he  passed  three  pleasant  days,  and  wrote 
a  canon  to  the  inscription  which  Rauzzini  had 
put  on  a  monument  m  his  garden  to  '  his  best 
friend* — *Turk  was  a  faith^  dog,  and  not  a 
man.*  He  also  went  to  Taplow  with  Shield, 
and  with  Lord  Abingdon  visited  Locd  Aston  at 
Preston.  An  anecdote  of  this  time  shows  the 
humour  which  was  so  native  to  Haydn,  and  so 
often  pervades  his  compositions.  He  composed 
an  apparentiy  easy  sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
violin,  called  it  'Jacob's  Dream,'  and  sent  it 
anonymously  to  an  amateur  who  professed  him- 
self addicted  to  the  extreme  upper  notes  of  the 
vidin.  The  unfortunate  performer  was  delighted 
with  the  opening;  here  was  a  composer  who 
thorou^y  undentood  the  instrument!  but  as 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  mount  the  ladder 
higher  and  higher  without  any  chance  of  coming^ 
down  aeain,  the  perspiration  burst  out  upon  bia 
forehead,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  What  sort  of  com- 
position do  you  call  this !  the  num  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  violin.' 

In  1 795  Salomon  announced  his  concerts  under 
a  new  name  and  place,  the  'National  School 
of  Music,'  in  the  Kin£r*s  Concert-room,  recently 
added  to  the  King's  Theatre.  Haydn  was  again 
engaged  as  composer  and  conductor  of  his  own 
symphonies,  and  Salomon  had  collected  an  un- 
prec^ented  assemblage  of  talent.  The  mosic 
was  chiefly  operatic,  but  one  or  even  two  of 
Haydn's  symphonies  were  given  regularly,  the 
'Surprise'  being  a  special  fSftvourite.  Witii 
regard  to  this  symphony  Haydn  confessed  to 
Gyrowetz,  who  liappened  to  call  when  he  was 
composing  the  Andante,  that  he  intended  to 
startie  the  audience.  '  There  all  the  women  will 
scream,*  he  said  with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  the 
well-known  explosion  of  the  drums.  The  first 
concert  was  on  Feb.  2,  and  two  extra  oma 
were  given  on  May  21  and  June  i,  the  latter 
being  Haydn's  last  appeutince  before  an  English 
audience.'  His  last  benefit  was  on  May  4,  when 
the  programme  consisted  entirely  of  his  works, 
except  the  concertos  of  Viotti  and  of  Ferlendis 
the  oboist.  Banti  sang  his  aria  for  the  first 
time,  but  according  to  his  diary  '  she  sang  very 
scanty.*  He  was  greaUy  phased  with  the 


I  Tin  1790,  when  the  undertaking  failed,  Salomon  oonthraed   to 
perform  Baydn't  Rympaon^s,  with  his  pernilsaioa,  at  thcte  opera 
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of  tills  oonceii ;  the  audienoe  wm  a  diBtingoished 
one,  and  the  net  receipts  amounted  to  ^400.  *  It 
is  cmly  in  Kngland  that  one  can  make  such  sums,* 
he  remarked.  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Mme.  Dusaek 
gave  concerts  soon  after,  at  which  Haydn  con- 
docted  his  own  symphonies. 

During  the  latter  months  of  his  stay  in  Lon- 
don Haydn  was  much  distinguished  by  the 
Court.  At  a  concert  at  York  House  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  entirely  ai  his  compositions, 
he  presided  at  the  piHnoforte,  and  Salnmon  was 
IcHKler.  The  King  and  Queen,  the  Princesses, 
tike  Prince  of  Wales,  and  tiie  Dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester  were  present,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  presented  Haydn  to  the  King,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  almost  exclusive  preference  for 
Handel,  expressed  great  interest  in  the  music, 
and  presented  the  oomposer  to  the  Queen,  who 
begged  him  to  sing  some  of  bis  own  songs.  He 
was  also  repeatedly  invited  to  the  Queen's  con* 
oerts  at  Buckinghun  House ;  and  both  King  and 
Queen  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  remain 
in  England,  and  spend  the  summer  at  WindsOT. 
Haydn  replied  that  he  felt  bound  not  to  desert 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  was  not  inclined  entirely 
to  forsake  his  own  country.  As  a  particular 
mark  of  esteem  the  Queen  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  score  of  Handers  Pasdon-music  to 
Brockes*s  words.  He  was  firequently  at  Carlton 
House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  (a  pupil  of 
Crosdill^s  on  the  oello,  and  fond  of  talung  the 
baas  in  catches  and  glees),  had  a  regular  concert- 
room,  and  often  played  his  part  in  the  orchestra 
with  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  (vida)  and  Glou- 
oeater  (violin).  In  1795  he  gave  many  musical 
parties,  and  at  one  which  took  place  soon  after 
his  marriage  (April  8)  the  Princess  of  Wales 
played  the  pianoforte  and  sang  with  Haydn, 
who  not  only  conducted  but  sang  some  of  his 
own  songs.  He  attended  at  Carlton  House  a6 
times  in  all,  but  like  other  musicians  found  much 
difficulty  in  getting  paid.  After  waiting  long  in 
▼ain  he  sent  in  a  bill  for  100  guineas  from 
Vienna,  which  was  immediately  discharged  by 
Parliament.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  de- 
mand was  moderate. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  'Storm,' 
Haydn  undertook  to  compose  a  larger  work  to 
English  words.  Lord  Abingdon  suggested  Need- 
ham's  '  Invocation  of  Neptune,'  an  adaptation  of 
some  poor  verses  prefixed  to  Selden  s  '  Mare 
dausum,'  but  he  made  little  progress,  probably 
finding  his  acquaintance  with  English  too  limited. 
The  only  finished  numbers  are,  a  bass  solo, '  Nor 
can  I  think  my  suit  is  vain,'  and  a  chorus,  *  Thy 
great  endeavours  to  increase.'  The  autograph  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  Haydn  received  parting 
gifts  from  Clementi,  Tattersall,  and  many  others, 
one  being  a  talking  parrot^  which  realised  1400 
florins  after  his  death.  In  1 804  he  received  from 
Gardiner  of  Leicester  six  pairs  of  cotton  stockings, 
into  which  were  worked  favourite  themes  from 
his  music. — His  return  was  now  inevitable,  as 
Prince  Esterhazy  had  written  some  time  before 
that  he  wished  his  chapel  reconstituted,  with 
Haydn  again  as  its  conductor. 
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In  P  minor  with  wtatlont.  one  of 
bit  fliMst  warks.  dodlofttwl  to  MU«. 
Plojtr.  12  Rodouten  Mlnuett  vwl 
13  TeuUdM  Tinze  for  the  benefit 
oftheArtbu' Widows' Fund.  The 
Salomoo  nynq^onj  In  St»  (No.  10) 
WM  written  In  Vienna  In  1118. 


The  second  visit  to  Lcmdon  was  a  brilliant 
success.      He  returned  from  it  with  increased 

EDwers,  unlimited  fame,  and  a  competence  for 
fe.  By  concerts,  lessons,  and  symphonies,  not 
counting  his  other  compositions,  he  had  ngain — as 
before— made  £  1 200,  enough  to  relieve  Um  firom 
all  anxiety  for  the  fbture.  He  often  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  in  England 
that  he  became  famous  in  Germany,  by  which  he 
meant  that  though  his  reputation  was  high  at 
home,  the  English  were  the  first  to  give  him  public 
homage  and  Uberal  remuneration.  His  diary  con* 
tains  a  list  of  the  works  composed  in  London.  To 
those  already  mentioned  we  must  add — 

4  bymnsfor  TuteKMU'ft*Fuo>|AblnfdMi:  hwiaonlei  tad  Moom- 
ohial  PMtanody':  tongs  for  GaUlnl I paoUnentt  to  IM  Scotch  aongt  for 
and  others:  8  Lleder-one  wltii' Napier  the  pabHAher;  a  trm- 
orobestral  aeoompanliDeat ;  arias  phonlr«ooeartante  In  Bb;  a  net- 
for  David.  Sicnota  Baoti,  and  Miss  tamo:  2dlvertlmentl:  an  overture 
Poole,  and  another  with  orchestral  for  Salomon's  'Windsor  Castle* 
aeooiBpanlaieat:*Otan«AilTOke.'  (Covent  Garden)]  4  marehee:  84 
tone  composed  for  a  dlstfaigttlshed '  Bilnnets  and  allemands:  6  oontre- 
kdy;  'Lines  fh>m  the  Battle  of  dause^;  <  quartets  (finished  In  VI- 
the  NUe,'  words  by  Mrs.  Knight,  a  enna  bi  ITM,  known  as  op.  7S  and 
grand  air;  'The  ^lirlt's  song ',74.  dedicated  to  Count  Apponyl, 
(Shakespeare's words),  tbeTen  Com-  London  and  larls  editions,  Nos. 
naiidmenis  set  to  canons;  one, 81^74):  and  10  pianoforte  sonatas 
canon  hi  an  album;  6  Sngllsb •  for Broderlp. Preston, Ml« JauMMi, 
song«:  12  Canmnets  (1st  set:  Her-  etc  In  the  Interval  betvtfen 
maid'^  song;  La  oiemoriat  Fas-, Haydn's  first  and  second  visits  to 
torale;  DrnvCx;  Pleasing  pain;  London  he  oomponed  the  Andanta 
FMelity.  2nd  set:  SaUor'a  song: 
The  Wanderer;  Sympathy;  She 
never  told  her  love:  Pterdog  eyes : 
Content) ;  *  Dr.  Harrington's  Com- 
IdbnenC  song  with  piano  aeoom- 
panlment,  in  reply  to  verses  and 
mn^  addressed  to  Haydn  by  Dr. 
Uarlngton:  U  ballads  for  Lord) 

Haydn  left  London  August  15,  1795,  and  tra- 
velled by  way  of  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Dresden. 
Soon  after  his  return  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited 
him.  He  was  taken  by  Count  Harrach  and  a 
genial  party  of  noblemen  and  gentleman,  first  to 
a  small  peninsula  formed  by  the  Leitha  in  a  park 
near  Rohrau,  where  he  found  a  monument  and 
bust  of  himself,  and  next  to  his  birthplace.  Over- 
come by  his  feelings,  on  entering  the  humble 
abode,  Haydn  stoope<l  down  and  kissed  the  thres- 
hold, and  then  pointing  to  the  stove,  told  the  com- 
pany that  it  was  on  that  very  spot  Uiat  his  career 
as  a  musician  began.  On  the  18th  December  he 
gave  a  concert  in  the  small  Redoutensaal,  at  which 
three  of  his  London  symphonies  were  performed, 
and  Beethoven  played  either  his  first  or  second 
clavier-concerto.  At  this  time  he  lived  in  the 
Keumarkt  (now  Ko.  2)  which  he  left  in  Jan. 
1797  for  his  own  house  in  the  suburbs.  He 
now  only  went  to  Eisenstadt  for  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Down  to  1 80a  he  alwavs  had  a  new 
mass  ready  for  Princess  Esterhaxys  name-day, 
in  September.  (Novello.  Nos.  a,  1,  3,  16.  4,  6.)* 
To  these  years  belong  several  other  oompositions — 
A  cantata, '  Die  Erwiihlung  eines  Kapellmeisters,* 
composed  for  a  club  meeting  regularly  in  the 
evenings  at  the  tavern  '  zum  Schwanen/  in  the 
Neumarkt.'    Incidental  music  for  *  Alfred,.'  a 

1  No.  8  was  composed  17DC '  In  itmport  Mti.'  and  called  the  'Pan- 
kenmesM.'  because  In  the  Agnu«  the  dmms  are  lutruduced.  No.  3 
was  oumpneed  1797;  known  in  Knglsnd  as  the  Imperial  Mass,  but  in 
Germany  as '  Die  Xelsnnmease.'  became  It  Is  said  to  have  been  per^ 
formed  during  Nelson's  visit  to  Elsen»tadt  In  lauo:  he  asked  Uayda 
for  his  pen.  and  gave  him  his  own  gold  watch  In  eiohange. 

>  Uuch  freqwinted  in  latar  years  by  Beethoven  (Me  his  letters  to 
ZroeiOuOli.  It  was  the  scene  oi  the  adventure  with  the  wallir  ifHu, 
p.  121). 
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trmoedy  idftpted  from  the  Engliih  of  Gowmeadow, 
and  perfonned  onoe  in  1795  at  Schickaneder^s 
Theatre  in  ^  Vienna ;  a  fine  chorus  in  the  old 
Italian  style,  *  Non  nobis  '  Domine,*  periiaps  sug- 
greeted  by  Byrd's  canon  which  he  heard  so  often 
in  London ;  a  grand  *Te  '  Deum/  composed  1 800 ; 
and' the  *  Seven  Words,'  rewritten  for  voices,  and 
first  performed  at  Eisenstadt,  Oct.  1 797.  Instru- 
mental mutdo — Clavier-trios,  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel, 
Nos.  18,  19,  ao.  dedicated  to  Princess  Marie 
Esterhazjr;  it  3, 6,  to  Mrs.  Schroeter ;  3, 4^  5,  to 
Bartolozzi ;  i  a,  1 5  '  to  Mile.  Madelaine  de  Knrz- 
beck :  when  requested  by  Prince  £sterhazy  in  1 803 
to  compose  a  sonata  for  the  wife  of  Mas6chal 
Moreau,  Haydn  arranged  this  trio  as  a  duet 
for  clavier  and  violin ;  and  in  that  form  it  was 
published  years  after  as  his  'demi^re  Senate.' 
Clavier  sonata  (Breitk.  &  Hartel,  No.  i ),  dedicated 
to  Mile.  Kurzbeck ;  6  string-quartets,  known  as 
op.  75  and  76,  dedicated  to  Count  Erdody ;  and 
a  ditto,  op.  77,  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

Durinff  his  visits  Haydn  had  often  envied 
the  English  their  *Gk>d  save  the  King,*  and  the 
war  wiUi  France  having  quickened  his  desire  to 
provide  the  people  with  aa  adequate  expression 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to 
compose  a  national  anthem  for  Austria.  Hence 
arose  '  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser,*  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  Lieder.  Haydn*s  friend, 
Freiherr  van  Swieten,  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Graf  von  Saurau,  and  the  poet 
Hausohka  was  oommissioixed  to  write  the  words, 
which  Haydn  set  in  Jaauary  1797.  On  the 
Emperor's  birthday,  Feb.  la,  the  air  was  sung 
simultaneously  at  tne  national  theatre  in  Vienna, 
and  at  aU  the  prindjpal  theatres  in  the  provinces. 
[See  Emperor's  Htmn.]  This  strain,  ahnost 
sublime  in  its  simplicity,  and  so  devotional  in 
its  character  that  it  is  used  as  a  hymn-tune, 
frdthfully  reflects  Haydn's  feelings  towards  his 
sovereign.  It  was  his  fikvourite  work,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  he  often  consoled  him- 
self by  playing  it  with  great  expression.  He  also 
introduced  a  set  of  masteriy  variations  on  it  into 
the  so-called  '  Kaiserquartett  *  (No.  77). 

High  as  his  reputation  already  was,  it  had  not 
reached  its  culminatinff  point.  This  was  attained 
by  two  works  of  his  old  »ge,  the  *  Creation '  and 
the  *  Seasons.'  Shortly  before  his  departure  from 
London,  Salomon  off(^ed  him  a  poem  for  music, 
which  had  been  compiled  by  Lidleyfrom  Milton's 
*  Paradise  Lost '  before  the  death  of  Handel,  but 
not  used.  Haydn  took  it  to  Vienna,  and  when 
FreiheiT  van  Swieten  suggested  his  composing  an 
oratorio,  he  handed  him  the  poem.  Van  Swieten 
translated  it  with  considerable  alterations,  and 
a  sum  of  500  ducats  was  guaranteed  by  twelve 
of  the  principal  nobility.  Haydn  set  to  work 
with  the  greatest  ardour.     *  Never  was  1  so 

1  The  moslo  vmi  n-compoaed  In  1796  bat  naYerowd,  and  the  *Chor 
der  DAuen,'  for  men's  voloei.  Is  the  <mlj  number  pabllshed  (Breitkopf, 
lUO). 

>  Boore  and  parts  In  Bieter-Btedermann's  newedUlflo. 

s  First  published  In  loore  by  Breitkopf  A  Hlrte L 

«  See  Mendelssohn's  letter  to  Bebecoa  Diriohlet  (Feb.  MS).  *r!nt 
we  plajred  Hajdn's  trio  hi  0.  and  set  evorybodj  wondering  that  any- 
thing so  flne  was  hi  ezlstenoet  Mul  7«t  Breltkupf  *  Hlrtel  printed  It 
longaffol* 

«  First  pabUshed  br  Traeg. 
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fious,*  he  says,  'as  when  compodng  the  Creation. 
knelt  down  every  day  and  prayed  God  to 
strengthen  me  for  my  work.'  It  was  first  given 
in  private  at  the  Schwarzenbetg  palace,  on  the 
a9th  and  30th  of  April,  1798;  and  in  public 
on  Haydn's  name-day,  Mait^  19,  1799,  at  the 
National  Theatre.  The  noblemen  previously 
mentioned  paid  the  expenses,  and  hajided  over 
to  Haydn  the  entire  proceeds,  amounting  to 
4,000  florins  (£320).  The  impression  it  pro- 
duced was  extraordinanr ;  the  whole  audience  was 
deeply  moved,  and  Haydn  confessed  that  he 
could  not  describe  his  sensations.  'One  mo- 
ment,' he  said,  '  I  was  as  cold  as  ice,  the  next 
I  seemed  on  fire.  More  than  once  I  was  afraid 
I  should  have  a  stroke.'  The  next  perfoarmance 
was  given  by  the  Tonktlnstler  Sooietat,  Haydn 
conducting.  Once  only  he  conducted  it  outside 
Vienna — March  9,  1800,  at  a  grand  performanoe 
in  the  palace  at  Ofen  before  the  Archduke  Pala- 
tine Joseph  of  Hungary.  No  sooner  was  the  score 
engraved  (1800),  than  the  'Creation'  was  per- 
formed everywhere.  Choral  societies  were  founded 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  its  popularity  was 
for  long  equalled  only  1^  that  of  the  '  Messiah.* 
In  London  Ashley  and  Salomon  gave  rival  per- 
formances, the  fonner  on  March  a8,  1800,  at 
'Covent  Garden,  the  latter  on  April  ai,  in  the 
concert-room  of  the  King's  l^eatre,  with  Mar» 
and  Dussek  in  the  principal  parts,  and  a  concerto 
on  the  organ  by  Samuel  Wesley.  In  the  Engliih 
provinces  it  was  first  performed  by  the  Three 
Choirs — ^at  Worcester  in  1800,  Hereford  in  1801, 
and  Gloucester  in  1802. — In  1799  Haydn  en- 
tered into  relations  with  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and 
edited  the  la  vols,  in  red  covers  which  formed 
lor  long  the  only  coUectioa  of  his  works  for  cla- 
vier and  for  voice. 

As  soon  as  the  'Creation'  was  finished.  Van 
Swieten  persuaded  Haydn  to  begin  another 
oratorio,  which  he  had  adapted  from  Thomson's 
Seasons.  He  consented  to  the  proposition  with 
reluctance,  on  the  ground  that  his  powers  were 
fiiiling;  but  he  be^an,  and  in  spite  of  his  ob* 
jections  to  certain  passages  as  unsuited  to  music 
(a  point  over  whidi  he  and  Van  ^wieten  neariy 
quarrelled),  the  work  as  a  whole  interested  him 
much,  and  was  speedily  completed.  The  first 
performances  took  place  April  24  and  27,  and 
May  I,  at  the  Schwarzenberg  palace.  On  May  29 
he  conducted  it  for  his  own  benefit  in  the  large 
Redoutensaal,  and  in  December  handed  over  the 
score,  as  he  had  that  of  the  '  Creation,'  to  the 
Tonkiinstler  Societat,  which  has  derived  a  per- 
manent income  from  both  wwks.  Opinions 
are  now  divided  as  to  the  respective  value  of 
the  two,  but  at  the  time  the  success  of  the 
'Seasons*  fully  equalled  that  of  the  'Creation,' 
and  even  now  the  youthful  freshness  which  cha- 
racterises it  is  very  striking.  The  strain  how- 
ever was  too  great ;  as  he  often  said  afterwards, 
'  The  Seasons  gave  me  the  finishing  stroke.*  On 
Dec.  26,  1803,  he  conducted  the  'Seven  Words' 
for  the  hospital  fund  at  the  Redoutensaal,  but 
it  was  his  last  public  exertion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  asked  to  conduct  the  '  Creation* 
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at  EiwDBladt,  but  declined  on  the  80ox«  of  weak- 
iimb;  and  indeed  he  was  failing  rapidly.  His 
worlu  oompoeed  after  the  '  Seasons'  are  very  few, 
the  chief  being  some  vocal  quartets,  on  which 
he  set  a  high  value.  In  these  his  devotional 
feeling  comes  out  strongly,  in  '  Herr  der  da  mir 
das  I^ben/  'Du  biats  dem  Ruhm  und  Ehre 
gebohret,'  and  'Der  Greis'— *  Hin  ist  alle  meine 
Kraft.*  In  i8oa  and  3  he  harmonised  and  wrote 
accompaniments  for  a  number  of  Scotch  songs, 
for  which  he  received  500  florins  from  Whyte  of 
Edinburgh.  This  pleased  him  so  much  that  heis 
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said  to  have  exi 
one  which  woi 


^pressed  his  pride  In  the  work  as 
>uld  long  preserve  his  memory  in 
Scotland.  He  also  arranged  Welsh  airs  (Preston ; 
41  Nos.  in  3  vols.)  and  Irish  airs»  but  the  Utter 
he  did  not  complete,  and  they  were  undertaken 
by  Beethoven.  One  of  his  U»t  string-quartets 
(Trautwein  83)  has  two  movements  complete,  the 
•Andante'  and  the  'Minuet';  in  despair  of 
finishing  it,  in  1806,  he  added  the  first  few  bars 
of  '  Der  Greis '  as  a  conclusion.^  He  had  these 
safne  bars  printed  as  a  card  in  answer  to  friends 
who  enquired  after  him.' 


M6U0  Adagio 


aU       und  tehwaeh     hinieh. 


Joseph  Haydn. 


Haydn's  last  years  were  passed  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  relieved  by 
occasional  gleams  of  sunshine.  ^When  in  a 
happy  mood  he  would  unlock  his  cabinet,  and 
exhibit  to  his  intimate  friends  the  souvenirs, 
diplomas,  and  valuables  of  all  kinds  which  it 
contained.  This  often  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  in  this  way  Griesinger, 
Dies,  Bertuch,  Garpani.  and  Neukomm,  became 
acquainted  with  many  details.  Haydn  also 
received  other  visitors  who  cannot  have  failed  to 
give  him  pleasure;  Bvfah  were  Oherubini,  the 
Abb^  Yogler,  the  Weber  family,  Baillot,  Mme. 
Bigot  the  pianist,  Pleyel,  Bierey,  Giinsbacher, 
Hummel,  Nisle,  Tomaschek,  Beichardt,  Iffland ; 
his  faithful  friends  Mmes.  Aumhammer,  Kurz- 
beck,  and  Spielmann,  the  Princess  Esterhasy  with 
her  son  Paul — who  all  came  to  render  homage 
to  the  old  man.  Mozart's  widow  did  not  forget 
her  husband's  best  friend,  and  her  son  Wolfgang, 
then  14,  besged  his  blessing  at  his  first  public 
concert,  in  ^e  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  on  April  8, 
1805,  for  which  he  had  composed  a  cantata^  in 
honour  of  Haydn's  73ni  birthday. 

After  a  long  seclusion  Haydn  appeared  in 
pnblic  for  the  last  time  at  a  remarkable  per- 
formanoe  of  the  'Creation'  at  the  University  on 
March  37,  1808.  He  was  carried  in  his  arm- 
chair to  a  place  among  the  first  ladies  of  t^e 
land,  and  received  with  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  welcome.     Salieri  conducted.    At  the 


words  '  And  there  was  Ught,'  Haydn  was  quite 
overcome,  and  pointing  upwards  exclaimed,  '  It 
came  from  thence.'  As  the  performance  went 
on  his  agitation  became  extreme,  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  take  him  home  after  the  first 
part.  As  be  was  carried  out  people  of  Uie 
highest  rank  thronged  to  take  leave  of  him,  and 
Beethoven  ferventlv  kissed  his  hand  and  fore- 
head. At  the  d^  he  paused,  and  turning  round 
lifted  up  his  hands  as  if  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

In  1797  Prince  Nicolaus  had  augmented  his 
salary  by  300  florins,  and  in  1806  aMed  another 
600— making  his  whole  emolument  2,300  florins 
(£200) — besides  paying  his  doctor's  bills.  This 
increase  in  income  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
Haydn,  as  he  had  long  earnestly  desired  to  help 
his  many  poor  relations  during  his  life,  and  to 
leave  them  something  after  liis  death. 

To  one  who  loved  his  country  so  deeply,  it  was 
a  sore  trial  to  see  Vienna  twice  occupied  by  the 
enemy — in  1805  and  1809.  The  second  time  the 
city  was  bombarded,  and  the  first  shot  fell  not  fiir 
from  his  residence.  In  his  infirm  condition  this 
alarmed  him  greatly,  but  he  called  out  to  his 

1  Dedleatad  to  Count  Hanriee  d«  Trtea.   Haydn  fav*  It  to  Oifo- 
aln2«r  say Ing.  *  It  Is  my  iMt  child,  and  not  onllke  m*.' 
s  'fled  for  ever  Is  my  nreofth ; 

Old  and  weak  am  I!' 
AbM  Stadler  made  a  canon  out  of  these  lines  by  addlnff  two  nior*— 
'Doch  was  Pie  ersehnf  blelbt  stets, 

Ewlf  Ist  dein  Bohm.* 
*Bat  what  thon  hast  aehlcred  stands  iuitt 
Luting  la  Uiy  fiuna.' 
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servants,  'Children,  don*t  be  firigbtened ;  no  harm 
can  happen  to  you  while  Haydn  ia  by.*  The  last 
vkit  he  received  on  his  death-bed  (the  city  being 
then  in  the  occupation  of  the  French)  was  from 
a  French  officer,  who  sang  'In  native  worth* 
with  a  depth  of  expression  doubtless  inspired  by 
the  occasion.  Haydn  was  much  moved,  and 
embraced  him  warmly  at  parting.  On  May  a6, 
1809,  he  called  his  servants  round  him  for  the 
last  time,  and  having  been  carried  to  the  piano 
solemnly  played  the  £mperor*s  Hymn  three 
times  over.  Five  days  afterwards,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3i8t,  he  expired. 

On  June  15  Mozart*8  Requiem  was  performed 
in  his  honour  at  the  Schottenkirche.  Amongst 
the  mourners  were  many  French  officers  of  high 
rank ;  and  the  guard  of  honour  round  the  cata- 
falque was  composed  of  French  soldiers,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Biirgerwehr.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Hundsthurm  churchyard,  outside  the  lines, 
close  to  the  suburb  in  which  he  lived,  but  his 
remains  were  exhumed  by  command  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  and  solemnly  re-interred  in  the  upper 
parish  church  at  Eisenstadt  on  Nov.  7,  1820.  A 
simple  stone  with  a  Latin  inscription  is  inserted 
in  the  wall  over  the  vault — to  inform  the  passer- 
by that  a  great  man  rests  below. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  the  coffin 
was  opened  for  identification  before  the  removal, 
the  skull  was  missing:  it  had  been  stolen  two 
days  after  the  funeral.  The  gne  which  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Prince  anonymously  as 
Haydn*s,  was  buried  with  the  other  remains; 
but  the  real  one  was  retained  and  is  at  present 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  a  celebrated 
physician.  The  grave  at  Vienna  remained  abso- 
lutely undistinguished  for  5  years  after  Haydn's 
death,  till  1 814,  when  his  pupil  Neukomm  erected 
a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which 
contains  a  5-part  Canon  for  solution. 
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NATU8  MDCCXXXn 

OBIIT  HDOCCIX 

CAN.  ABMIGM.  QUINQUE  .  TOO. 


rsti^r^ti^^^ 


mo    .     .    rl- 
D.  D.  D. 

Discip.  Eius  Neukoin  Yindob.  Redux. 

MDCCOXIV. 

This  stone  was   renewed  by  Graf  yon  Stock - 
hanmierin  184a. 

As  soon  as  Haydn*s  death  was  known,  funeral 
services  were  held  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  In  Paris  was  performed  a  sacred 
cantata  for  three  voices^  and  orchestra  (Breit- 
kopf  8c  Hartel)  composed  by  Cherubini  on  a  false 
report  of  his  death  in  1805.  It  was  also  given 
elsewhere. 
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During  his  latter  years  Haydn  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  many  institutions  —  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  Stockhobn 
(1798);  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Laybsch 
(1800);  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Amsteidam 
(1801);  thelnstitut  (180a),  the  ' Conservatoirs 
de  Musique*  (1805),  and  the  'Soci^t^  acad^- 
ique  des  enfiuis  d*Apollon  *  of  Paris  (1807).  He 
also  received  gold  medals  from  the  musicians  who 
performed  the  Creation  at  the  opera  in  Paris, 
Deo.  34,  1800,  and  from  the  Institut  (i8oj); 
the  '  Zwolfibche  Buigermedaille,*  Vienna  (1803) ; 
from  the  professors  of  the  'Concert  des  AmateurB* 
(1803),  the  Conservatofre  (1805),  the  'En&Di 
d'ApoUon*  (1807),  all  of  Paris;  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  St.  Petersburg  ( 1 808).  He  wss 
also  nominated  honorary  citizen  of  Vienna  (i  804). 

Poems  without  end  were  written  in  his  praise; 
and  equally  numerous  were  the  portraits,  in  chalk 
or  oils,  engraved,  and  modelled  in  wax.  Of  the 
many  busts  the  best  is  that  by  his  friead  GrsKj. 
The  silhouette  here  engraved  for  the  first  time 
hung  for  long  at  the  head  of  Haydn*s  bed  and  was 
authenticated  by  Elssler  as  strikingly  like. 


Among  his  pupils  we  may  mention — Boberi 
Kimmerling  and  Abuud  Mykisch,  both  priett«» 
who  learnt  from  him  as  early  as  1753 ;  Counte* 
Thun;  the  Erdody  fiunily;  Ignaz  Pleyel;  Nie« 
mecz,  a  monk ;  Krumpholz,  Ant.  Kraft,  and  Ro- 
setti,  members  of  the  Esterhazy  Chapel ;  Dirtier, 
violinist ;  Femandi,  organist ;  D^mar,  compoeer ; 
Hofl'mann  of  Livonia ;  Kranz  of  Stuttgart ;  Frsni 
Tomisch;  Ed.  von  Weber;  Ant.  Wnmitxky; 
Haigh,  Graeff,  and  Callcott,  of  Lond<m;  Nisle; 
Franz  de  Paula  Roser ;  the  Polzellis ;  J.  G.  Fucfai; 
afterwards  vice-Capellmeister  of  the  chapel,  and 
Haydn's  successor;  Struck;  Bartsch;  Leesel; 
Neukomm ;  Hansel ;  Seyfried,  and  Destooches. 
Haydn  used  to  oJl  Pleyel,  Neukomm,  and  Lsael 
his  favourite  and  most  grateful  pupils.    Host  of 
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those  named  dedicated  to  him  their  fint  pnb- 
luhed  work— generally  a  piece  of  chamber  mtudo. 
A  few  remarks  on  Haydn's  personal  and 
mental  characteristics,  and  on  his  position  in 
the  history  of  art,  will  conclude  oar  task.  We 
learn  from  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  below 
the  middle  height,  with  legs  disproportionately 
short;  lus  build  substantud,  but  deficient  in 
muscle.  Hisfeatures  were  tolerably  regular;  his 
expression^  slightly  stem  in  repose,  invariably 
softened  in  conversation.  His  aquiline  nose 
was  latterly  much  disfifi^ured  by  a  polypus ;  and 
his  fiftoe  deeply  pitted  by  small-pox.  llis  com- 
plexion was  very  dark.  His  dark  gray  eyes 
DMkmed  with  benevolence ;  and  he  used  to  say 
himself,  'Any  one  can  see  by  the  look  of  me 
that  I  am  a  good-natured  oori  of  fellow.*  The 
impression  given  by  his  countenance  and  bearing 
was  that  of  an  earnest  dignified  man,  perhaps  a 
little  over-precise.  Tliouffh  fond  of  a  joke,  he 
never  indulged  in  immoderate  laughter.  His 
broad  and  well-formed  forehead  was  partly  con- 
cealed by  a  wig  with  side  curls  and  a  pigtail*  which 
he  wore  to  the  end  of  his  days.  A  prominent 
and  slightly  coarse  underlip,  with  a  massive  jaw, 
completed  this  singular  union  of  so  much  that 
was  attractive  and  repelling,  intellectual  and 
vulgar.^  He  always  considered  himself  an  ugly 
man,  and  could  not  understand  how  so  many 
handsome  women  fell  in  love  with  him;  *At 
any  rate,*  he  used  to  say,  '  the^  were  not  tempierl 
by  my  beauty,*  though  he  admitted  that  he  bked 
looking  at  a  pretty  woman,  and  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  compliment.  He  habitually  spoke  in  the 
broad  Austrian  dialect,  but  could  express  him- 
self fluently  in  Italian,  and  with  some  difficulty 
in  French.  He  studied  English  when  in  London, 
and  in  the  country  would  often  take  his  gram- 
mar into  the  woods.  He  was  also  fond  of  intro- 
ducing English  phrases  into  his  diaiy.  He  knew 
enough  Latin  to  read  Fux's  '  Gradus/  and  to  set 
the  Church  services.  Though  he  lived  so  long 
in  Hungary  he  never  learned  the  vernacular, 
which  was  only  used  by  the  servants  among 
themselves,  the  Esterhazy  family  always  speak- 
ing German.  His  love  of  fun  sometimes  carried 
him  away;  as  he  remarked  to  Dies,  *A  mis- 
chievous fit  comes  over  one  sometimes  that  is 
perfectly  beyond  control.*  At  the  same  time  he 
was  sensitive,  and  when  provoked  by  a  bad  return 
for  his  kindness  could  be  very  sarcastic.  With 
all  his  modesty  he  was  aware  of  his  own  merits, 
and  liked  to  be  appreciated,  but  flattery  he  never 
permitted.  Like  a  true  man  of  genius  he  en- 
joyed honour  and  fame,  but  carefully  avoided 
ambition.  He  has  often  been  reproached  with 
cringing  to  his  superiors,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  man  who  was  in  daily  intercourse 
with  people  of  the  highest  rank  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  respect 
and  subservience.  That  he  was  quite  capable 
of  defending  his  dignity  as  an  artist  is  proved 
by  the  following  occurrence.  Prince  Nicolaus 
(the  second  of  the  name)  being  present  at  a 
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rehearsal,  and  expressing  disapprobatioo,  Haydn 
at  once  interposed — '  Your  Highness,  all  that  is 
my  business.'  He  was  very  fond  of  children, 
and  they  in  return  loved  '  Papa  Haydn '  with  aU 
their  hearts.  He  never  forgot  a  benefit,  though 
his  kindness  to  his  many  needy  relations  often 
met  with  a  poor  return.  The  *  chapel*  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  &ther,  and  when  occasion  arose 
he  was  an  unwearied  intercessor  on  ^eir  behidf 
with  the  Prince.  Younff  men  of  talent  found  in 
him  a  generous  friend,  alwavs  r^y  to  aid  them 
with  advice  and  substantial  help.  To  this  hcb 
Eybler,  A.  Kombei^,  SeyfHed,  Weigl,  and  others 
have  borne  ample  testimony.  Hk  hitercourse 
with  Mozart  was  a  striking  example  of  his 
readiness  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  others. 
Throughout  life  he  was  distinguished  by  industry 
and  method ;  he  maintained  a  strict  daily  routine, 
and  never  sat  down  to  work  or  received  a  visit 
until  he  was  fully  dressed.  This  custom  he  kept 
up  long  after  he  was  too  dd  to  leave  the  house. 
His  uniform,  which  the  Prince  was  continually 
changing  both  in  colour  and  style,  he  never  wore 
unless  actually  at  his  post. 

One  of  his  most  marked  characteristics  was 
his  constant  aim  at  perfection  in  his  art.  He 
onoe  said  regretfully  to  Kalklnrenner,  'I  have 
only  just  learned  in  my  old  age  how  to  use  the 
wind-instruments,  and  now  that  I  do  understand 
them  I  must  leave  the  world.'  And  to  Grieeinger 
he  said  that  he  had  by  no  means  come  to  the  end 
of  his  powers ;  that  ideas  were  often  floating  in 
his  mind,  by  which  he  could  have  carried  the  art 
far  beyond  anything  it  had  yet  attaSned,  had  his 
physiod, powers  been  equal  to  the  task. 

He  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  attended 
strictly  to  his  religious  duties ;  but  he  saw  no 
inconsistency  in  becoming  a  Freemason — prob- 
ably at  the  instigation  of  Leopold  Mozart,  when 
in  Vienna  in  17S5.  His  genius  he  looked  on  as 
a  gift  from  above,  for  which  he  was  bound  to  be 
thankful.  This  feeling  dictated  the  inscriptions 
on  all  his  scores  large  and  small;  'In  nomine 
Domini,*  at  the  beghming,  and  'Laus  Deo*  at 
the  end;  with  the  oooasional  addition  of  'et 


b4  o^\ 


B.  Y.  M».  et  om*  S>*.*  (Beatae  "Vligini  Mariae 
et  omnibus  Sanctis).  His  writing  is  extremely 
neat  and  unitbrm,  with  remarkably  few  correc- 
tions :  *  Because,*  said  he,  '  I  never  put  anything 
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down  till  I  hAve  quite  made  up  zAy  mind  about 
it.'  When  intending  to  write  something  superior 
he  liked  to  wear  the  ring  given  him  by  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

The  immense  quantity  of  his  compositions 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  worked  with 
unusual  rapidity,  but  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  'I  never  was  a  quick  writer/  he  assures 
US  himself,  'and  always  composed  with  care  and 
ddiberation ;  that  alone  is  the  way  to  compose 
works  that  will  last,  and  a  real  connoisseur  can 
see  at  a  glance  whether  a  score  has  been  written 
in  undue  haste  or  not.*  He  sketched  all  his  com- 
positions at  Uie  pianola  dangerous  proceeding, 
often  leading  to  fragmentariness  of  style.  The 
condition  of  the  instrument  had  its  effect  upon 
him,  tcT  we  find  him  writing  to  Artaria  in  1 788, 
'  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  new  foiiepiano,  that  I 
might  compose  your  Clavier-sonatas  particularly 
w£.'  When  an  idea  struck  him  he  sketched  it 
out  in  a  few  notes  and  figures^:  this  would  be  his 
morning's  work ;  in  the  afternoon  he  would  en- 
large this  sketch,  elaborating  it  according  to  rule, 
but  taking  pains  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  idea. 
'  That  is  where  so  many  young  composers  &il,'  be 
says ;  '  they  string  together  a.  number  of  frag- 
ments; they  brei^c  on  almost  as  soon  as  they 
have  begun;  and  so  at  the  end  the  listener 
carries  away  no  definite  impression.*  He  also  ob- 
jected to  composers  not  learning  to  sing, '  Singing 
is  almost  one  of  the  forgotten  arts,  and  that  is  why 
the  instruments  are  allowed  to  overpower  the 
voices.*  The  subject  of  melody  he  regarded  very 
seriously.  '  It  is  the  air  whidi  is  the  charm  of 
music,'  he  said  to  Michael  Kelly,'  *  and  it  is  that 
whidi  is  most  difficult  to  produce.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  fine  melody  is  a  work  of  genius.* 

Like  many  other  creative  artists,  Haydn  dis- 
liked sestheticism,  and  all  mere  talk  about  Art. 
He  had  always  a  bad  word  for  the  critics  with 
their  'sharp-pointed  pens*  ('spitzigen  und  wit- 
zigen  Fedem  ),  especially  tiioee  of  Berlin,  who 
used  him  veiv  badly  in  early  life.  His  words  to 
Breitkopf,  when  sending  lum  the  Creation,  are 
very  touching,  as  coming  from  a  man  of  his  esta- 
tablished  reputation, — '  My  one  hope  and  prayer 
is,  and  I  think  at  my  age  it  may  well  be  granted, 
that  the  critics  will  not  be  too  hsid  on  mv  Crea- 
tion, and  thus  do  it  real  harm.*  He  had  of 
course  plenty  of  detractors,  among  others  Koze- 
luch  and  Kreibig,  who  represented  him  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  as  a  mere  mountebank.  Even 
after  he  had  met  with  due  recognition  abroad,  he 
was  accused  of  trying  to  found  a  new  school, 
though  his  compositions  were  at  the  same  time 
condemned  as  for  the  most  part  hasty,  trivial, 
and  extravagant.  He  sums  up  his  own  opinion 
of  his  works  in  these  words,  *Sunt  mala  miata 
honU ;  some  qf  my  children  are  well-bred,  some 
ill-bred,  and  here  and  there  there  is  a  changeling 
among  them.*  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  how 
much  he  had  done  for  the  progress  of  art;  'I 
know,*  he  said,  '  that  God  has  bestowed  a  talent 
upon  me,  and  I  thank  Him  for  it ;   I  think  I 
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have  done  my  duty,  and  been  of  use  in  my  gene- 
ration by  my  works ;  let  fithers  do  the  same/ 

He  was  no  pedant  with  regard  to  rules,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  restrictions  on  genius.  '  If 
Mozart  wrote  thus,  he  must  have  luul  a  good 
reason  for  it,*  was  his  answer  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  an  unusual  passage  in  one  of  Mo- 
zart's quartets.  With  regard  to  Albrechtebefger'a 
condemnation  of  consecutive  fourths  in  strict 
composition  he  remarked,  '  What  is  the  good  of 
such  rules  ?  Art  is  firee,  and  should  be  fettered 
by  no  such  mechanical  regulations.  The  edu- 
cated ear  is  the  sole  auUiority  on  all  these 
questions,  and  I  think  I  have  as  much  right  to 
lay  down  the  law  as  ainy  one.  Such  tri&ig  is 
absurd ;  I  wish  instead  that  some  one  would  try 
to  compose  a  really  new  'minuet.*  And  again 
to  Dies,  '  Supposing  an  idea  struck  me  as  good, 
and  thoroughly  satisiactory  both  to  the  ear  and 
the  heart,  I  would  £ar  rather  pass  over  some 
slight  grammatical  error,  than  sacrifice  what 
seemed  to  me  beautiful  to  any  mere  pedantic 
trifiing.'  Even  during  Haydn's  lifetime  his  com- 
positions became  the  subject  of  a  real  worship. 
Many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Exner  of 
Zittau,  Von  Mastiaux  of  Bonn,  Grerber,  Bossier, 
Count  Fuchs,  Baron  du  Baine,  and  Kees  the  Court 
Secretary  of  Vienna,  corresponded  with  him  with 
a  view  to  procuring  as  niany  of  his  works  as  pos- 
sible for  toeir  libnmes.  There  is  great  signifi- 
cance  in  the  sobriquet  of  '  Papa  Haydn,'  which 
is  still  in  general  use,  as  if  musicians  of  all 
countries  claimed  descent  from  him.  One  writer 
declares  that  after  listening  to  Haydn's  composi- 
tions he  always  felt  impelled  to  do  some  good 
work ;  and  Zelter  said  they  had  a  similar  effect 
upon  him. 

Haydn's  position  in  the  histoxy  of  muidc  is  of 
the  first  importance.  When  we  consider  the  poor 
condition  in  which  he  found  certain  important 
departmentfrs)f  music,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vast  fields  which  he  opened  to  his  sucoessorsy 
it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  his  creative  powers. 
Justly  called  the  father  of  instrumental  music, 
there  is  scarcely  a  department  throughout  its 
whole  range  in  which  ne  did  not  make  his  in- 
fluence felt.  Starting  frx>m  Emmanuel  Bach,  he 
seems,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  forced  in 
between  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  All  his  works 
are  characterised  by  lucidity,  perfect  finish, 
studied  moderation,  avoidance  oif  meaningless 
phrases,  firmness  of  design,  and  richness  of  devel- 
opment. The  subjects  principal  and  secondary, 
down  to  the  smallest  episodes,  are  thoroughly 
connected,  and  the  whole  conveys  the  impression 
of  being  cast  in  one  mould.  We  admire  his  in- 
exhaustible invention  as  shown  in  the  originality 
of  his  themes  and  melodies ;  the  life  and  spon- 
taneity of  the  ideas ;  the  clearness  which  makes 
his  compositions  as  interesting  to  the  amateur 
as  to  the  artist ;  the  child-like  cheerfulness  and 
drollery  which  charm  away  trouble  and  care. 

Of  the  Symphony  he  may  be  said  with  truth 
to  have  enlaiged  its  sphere,  stereotyped  its  fonn« 
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'  enriclied  and  developed  Ha  capiadtiee  with  the 
yeraatility  of  true  genius.  l2ke  those  which 
Mozart  wrote  after  studying  the  orchestras  of 
Munich,  Mannheim,  and  Paris,  Haydn's  Uter 
symphonies  are  the  most  copious  in  ideas,  the 
most  animated,  and  the  most  delicate  in  oonstruo- 
tion.  They  have  in  fact  completely  banished 
those  of  his  predecessors. 

The  Quartet  he  also  brought  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  'It  is  not  often/  says  Otto  Jahn, 
'  that  a  composer  hits  so  exactly  upon  the  form 
suited  to  his  conceptions ;  the  quartet  was 
Haydn's  natural  mode  of  expressing  his  feelings.' 
The  life  and  freshness,  the  cheerfulness  and 
geniality  which  give  the  peculiar  stamp  to  these 
compositions  at  once  secured  their  universal  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  true  that  scientific  musicians  at 
first  regarded  this  new  element  in  music  with 
suspicion  and  even  contempt,  but  they  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  compatible  not 
only  with  artistic  treatment,  but  with  earnest- 
ness and  sentiment.  '  It  was  from  Haydn/  said 
Mozart,  'that  I  first  learned  the  true  way  to 
compose  quartets.'  His  symphonies  encouraged 
the  formation  of  numerous  amateur  orchestras ; 
while  his  quartets  became  an  unfailing  source  of 
elevated  pleasure  in  £unily  circles,  and  thus  raised 
the  general  standard  of  musical  cultivation. 

^couraged  partly  by  the  progress  made  by 
Emmanuel  Bach  on  the  original  foundation  of 
Kuhnau  and  Domenico  Scftflatd,  Haydn  also 
left  his  mark  on  the  Sonata.  His  compositions 
of  this  kind  exhibit  the  same  vitality,  and  the 
same  individual  treatment;  indeed  in  some  of 
them  he  seems  to  step  beyond  Mozart  into  the 
Beethoven  period.  His  davier-trios  also,  though 
no  longer  valuable  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  are  still  models  of  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  accompanied  divertimenti,  and 
his  concertos,  with  a  single  exception,  were  far 
surpassed  by  those  of  Mozart^  and  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

His  first  collections  of  Songs  were  written  to 
trivial  words,  and  can  only  be  used  for  social 
amusement ;  but  the  later  series,  especially  the 
canzonets,  rank  far  higher,  and  many  of  them 
have  survived,  and  are  still  heard  with  delight, 
in  spite  of  the  progress  in  this  particular  branch 
of  composition  since  his  day.  The  airs  and  duets 
composed  for  insertion  in  various  operas  were 
essentially  ephemeral  productions.  His  canons — 
some  serious  and  dignified,  others  overflowing 
with  fun — strikingly  exhibit  his  power  of  com- 
bination. His  tli^e-part  and  four-part  songs — 
like  the  canons,  especial  favourites  with  the  com- 
poser — ^are  excellent  compositions,  and  still  retain 
their  power  of  arousing  either  devotional  feeling 
or  mirth. 

His  larger  Masses  are  a  series  of  masterpieces, 
admirable  for  freshness  of  invention,  breadth  of 
design,  and  richness  of  development,  both  in  the 
voice-parts  and  the  intruments.  The  cheerfulness 
which  pervades  them  does  not  arise  from  frivolity, 
but  rather  from  the  joy  of  a  heart  devoted  to  God, 
and  trusting  all  things  to  a  Father's  care.  He 
told  Carpani  that  'at  the  thought  of  God,  his 
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heart  leaped  for  joy,  and  he  could  not  help  his 
music  doing  the  same.*  And  to  this  day,  diffi- 
cult as  it  may  seem  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  the 
true  dignity  of  church  music,  Haydn's  masses 
and  offertories  are  executed  more  fr^uently  than 
any  others  in  tbe  Catholic  churches  of  Germany. 

frequent  performances  of  his  celebrated  Ora- 
torios have  familiarised  every  one  with  the 
charm  and  freshness  of  his  melody,  and  his  ex- 
pressive treatment  of  the  voices,  which  are  inva- 
riably supported  without  being  overpowered  by 
refined  and  brilliant  orchestration.  In  these  points 
none  of  his  predecessors  approached  him.  Witib 
regard  to  his  operas  composed  for  Esterh&z,  we 
have  already  quoted  his  own  opinion ;  they  at- 
tained their  end.  Had  his  project  of  visiting 
Italy  been  fulfilled,  and  his  faculties  been  stimu- 
lated in  this  direction  by  fresh  scenes  and  a 
larger  sphere,  we  might  have  gained  some  fine 
operas,  but  we  should  certainly  have  lost  the 
Haydn  we  all  so  dearly  love. 

When  we  consider  what  Haydn  did  for  music, 
and  what  his  feelings  with  r^fard  to  it  were — 
the  willing  service  he  render^  to  art,  Mid  his 
delight  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  others 
— we  can  but  express  our  love  and  veneration, 
and  exclaim  with  gratitude,  'Heaven  endowed 
him  with  genius — ^he  is  one  of  the  immortals.' 


The  Haydn  literature  contains  the  following 
books  and  pamphlets : — 


nocnphlotl  Sketdiss,  by  hlm- 
Mlf  QTTBX  made  use  ol  by  De  Laca 
in '  Das  gelehrte  Oestorreicti'  aT78), 
also  in  Foritel'i  'Miuilcalitcber 
Aimanadx  for  Dentiebland'  (XnS), 
the  *Earop«an  Magazine'  (Lon- 
don 17B4);  Barney's  'History  of 
Music'  Tol.  !▼.  aTW):  0«rber's 
'Leiloon'  OTW).  wiUi  additional 
paHtoalartin  tlie9ndeditloa(1818): 
*  Muslk-CorTBSpondenz  dor  teut- 
soheu  Pilann.  Oesellsdiaft'  for  1792, 
Nos.  17  and  18  by  Oerber ;  '  Jonmal 
des  Lozus  and  der  Moden'  (Wet- 
mar  1806).  artlola  by  Bertaeh: 
Mayer's  'Brevl  notizie  ittoridie 
delta  Tita...di  O. Haydn'  (Ber- 
gamo 1809):  Klnker's  'Der  Nage- 
daetitenis  van  J.  Haydn  *  ( Amster- 
dam 1810):  Oriesinger's  'Blogia- 
phlsche  Kotizen'  (Leipzig  1810); 
Dies'  *  BtograpUsche  NaArlohten ' 
(Vienna  1810* ;  obituary  in  the 
'Vaterl&nd.  Blltter  fIL-  den  list. 
Eaiserstaat'  (Vienna  1809);  Ar- 
nold's 'Joseph  Haydn.'  ete.  (Xrfiirt 
1810.2nd  edition  18SS).  and '  Mozart 
and  Haydn'  (Brfbrt  1810);  Fra- 
mery's  *  Kotioe  sor  J.  Haydn,'  etc. 
(Farts  1810):  Le  Breton's  .'Kotioe 
histortqae  snr  larto  et  les  onrrages 
de  Haydn'  (Farts  1810)-flrst  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Monitenr,'  then  as 
a  pamphlet  reprinted  In  the  *  Bib- 
Ilngraphie  mosteale'  (Farts  1828). 
translated  into  Fortogoene  with 
additions  by  SilTa-LUboa  (Bio 
Janeiro  isaoi):  'Essai  historlque 
sar  la  Tie  de  J.  Haydn '  (Strass- 
bourg  1812):  Carpani's  *Le  Hay- 
dine.'  ete.  (Milan  1812,  2nd  edition 
enlarged.  Fadua  18aS):  'Lettres 
Writes  de  VIenne  eo  Autrlebe,  ete.' 


L.  A.  0.  Bombct  (Farts  1814),  n- 
pablished  as  'Vie  de  Haydn.  Mo- 
zart, et  Metastase.'  par  Stendhal  > 
(Farts  1817) :  Oroiaer's '  Blogr.  Notl- 
zen '  (HIrschberg  1836) ;  Srsdk  and 
Gmber's  'Allg.  Encyclopkdle  der 
Wiflsenschaften  and  KAnste  2nd 
section.  8rd  part'  (Leipzig  lfti8). 
with  a  biographical  sketch  by 
FrOhlich:  the  article  hi  F^tls* 
'Blugraphie  onhr.  des  Moskiens' ; 

*  Allg.  Wiener  Musikzeilnng'  (1813) ; 

*  J.  Haydn  in  London  1791  and  1798,* 
Ton  Kanjan  (Vienna  1861); 'Jowph 
Haydn  and  seln  Broder  Michael,* 
Wurzbach  (Vienna  I8S1) ;  I^dwig's 
'  Joseph  Haydn'  (Mordhaasen  1867); 
0.  F.  Fohl's  'Mozart  and  Haydn 
In  London'  (Vienna  1807);  a  F. 
Fohl's  'Joseph  Haydn '  (from  the  ar> 
chives  at  Klaenstadt  and  Forohten- 
stotn.  and  other  new  and  authentte 
sources),  vol.  1.  B.  *  H.  187fi.- Cri- 
tiques :--by  Triest  hi  the '  Leipzlger 
alVi.  mas.  Zeltang'  UOl;  Sdiabart's 
'  Ideeo  zu  einer  Aesthetlk  der  Ton- 
konst'  (Vienna  1806);  Belchardt's 
'Vertrante  Briefe'  (Amsterdam 
1810);  Mlgeli's  *  Vortesungen  tlber 
Mosik'  (Stuttgart  and  Tttblngen 
1896);  Musik.  Briefs ...  von  elnem 
Wohlbekannten  (Lobe)  (Leipzig 
1862).  Letter  28;  Biebl's  'MasikaL 
(TharakterkUpfe*  (Stottgart  1863); 
'Joseph  Haydn  and  seine  fAist- 
Uchen  Mtoene.'  by  Dr.  Lorenz.  |n 
the  'Deutsche  Musikzeitong'  for 
1862:  'Brief  Haydn's  an  die  Ton- 
kflnstler-SodeUt'  (Btgnale  1866n 
'Harikerbriefe.'  by  Nohl  (Leipzig 
1867):  annals  of  the  '  Wiener  Di- 
erinm*  (afterwards  th«  *  Wiener 
Zeltang'). 


1  Bombet  and  Stendhal  are  peendonymt  of  Henri  Beyle,  who  stole 
f»eely  from  (Tarpanl.  The  flnt  of  the*e  pamphlets  was  translated  Into, 
Kngllsh  (by  (JanUner).  "The  Life  of  Haydn  In  a  series  of  letters.'  ete. 
(London.  John  Murray,  1817,  Boston  18»).  Hondo's  FraMb  tnnsUttoa 
Of  Oarpanl's  laiger  work  appeared  in  Farts  INT. 
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from  the  >Orwi  . 
potitiona  for  wind  Bad  wtria^, 
teparuely  and  eombiiMd.  68,  la- 
eiudlnc  dNerthneiitl,  oonoerted 
pleoas.  etc^  7  douuiikm  tor  the  Ijw, 
■ereoades,  7  oovcbeMtohenandoe. 

1  testet,  nTciftl  qutetete.  1 '  Echo' 
tor  4  TlolUu  ADd  2  ceUoi^  '  Feld- 
partten '  tor  wind  Inttraments,  mod 
«rnu«eiDeiitifroBi  bary«oo  pieces : 
13  collecttoiu  of  mlDuets  end  eUe- 
BMUMles:  31  concerto*^  Tlolln.  6 
oeOo,  Idonble  twae,  6  lyre.  8  berrton. 

2  flute.  S  hom.l  for  2  home.  1  da- 
rlnoaTW).  BMTton  •pieces.  175. 
1  duet  for  2  lutes :  S  trios  for  lute. 
TioUn  end  ceUo ;  1  sooeU  for  harp. 
wHh  flute  and  haes;  sereral  ptooes 
foramusloalcdock:  asolo  for  har- 
monica. Duets— <(  for  TloUn  solo 
with  Tkda  aocompaalnient.4  Trios. 
80 :  20  are  for  2  vtollns  and  bass: 
1  fk>r  Tlolln  aok>.  viola  concert- 
ante,  and  bass;  2  tor  flute,  Ticriln. 
and  bass:  8  for  8  flutes;  1  for 
como  dl  caoda.  violin,  and  cello. 
Quartets  tor  2  vloltus,  viola,  and 
cello.  77;  the  first  18  were  pub- 
llsbed  In  8  series,  the  neit  b  In  MB^ 
then  one  printed  separately,  04  In 
9  series  of  0  Nos.  eaoh.  2  more,  and 
the  last.*  Clavier— 20  •concertos 
and  dlvertlmentl:  88  'trtoe-85 
with  violin  and  cello.  8  with  flute 
and  cello ;  06  sonatas^  and  dlvertl- 
mentl; 4  sonatas 'for  clavier  and 
vlulln :  9  smaller  pieces.  Include 

0  Nob.  of  variations,  a  oapricdo.  a 
Cuitasla,2  adagios,  and '  DUf^ntes 
petltespUoes';  1  duet  (variations). 

IL  VocaL  Church  music— 14 
Masses;  1  SUbat  Mater;  t  Te 
Peums;  18  lo offertolres.  and  4 
motets:  ITantum  ergo;  4  Salve 
Beglnas;  1  Beglua  ocell ;  2  Ave 
Beglnas;  Besponsorla  de  Venera- 
blli;  1  Cantilena  pro  Adventu 
(German  words) :  6 sacred  arias:  2 
duets.  Oratorios  and  cantatas— 
"The  Creation';  'The  Beasons'; 
'  11  Bltomo  dl  Tobta' ;  '  The  Seven 
Words-r ;  '  Invocation  of  Neptune '; 
*  ApplansuB  musleus '  (for  the  festi- 
val of  a  prelate.  1768):  cantatefor 
the  birthdav  of  Prince  Niccdans. 
a76S):  'lvieKrwllhlui«elnesKa- 
pellnMbitara,'  a  cantata.   Operas— 

1  <ierman.  or  more  correctly. 
BlngspM:  4lUilan  oomwites;  14 
ditto,  boflte :  5  marionette  operas : 
musle  tor  '  Alfred.*  a  tragedy,  and 


The  foUowing  is  » list  of  Haydn*f  oonmotitioiif 
— printed,  copied,  ftnd  Autograph — with  others 
mentioned  in  various  oataloguee. 

L  InstrumentaL  i  Sympbonlet,  various  other  plays ;  22  airs.  mceCly 
tndudtt«  overtures  to  operas  and  Inserted  In  operas;  'Ariaua  a 
plajs,  196;   'The   Seven   Words  Nazos"  eantau  for  staigle  voice 

-     --       •  andP.F.:I>eutsohland'sKtaflea»f 

den  Tod  Friedrlohs  des  Grossen,' 
cantaU  for  a  shigle  voice  with 
bacyton  aeeompanimeBt.  Bongs^ 
12  German  Ueder.  17S;  12  ditto. 
mi;  12  Single  ones  (5  unpub- 
lished): 8  'Original  cmniooets.' 
London  1796:  6  ditto:  'The  Spirit 
Song.*  Bbakspeare.  F  minor;  *0 
tonafnl  Voice.'  Eb.  ecmipoeed  tor 
an  Kn^uh  lady  of  positton.  both 
published ;  8  Sngliah  songs  in  MS.: 
2dnet8;  8  8-part  and  10  4-part 
soi«i:  8  choruses.  MS.;  1  ditto 
from'Amed*  (Breltkopf  AHlrtel); 
the  Austrian  national  anthem,  for 
sli«le  voice  and  bi  4  parts;  42 
canons  in  2  and  more  parts;  2 
ditto;  'The  Ten  Commandments. 
Mt  to  canons;  the  same,  with 
dlfl<nent  words,  under  tiie  title 

•  Die  seha  Uesetae  dcr  Kunst ' :  '  A 
Selection  of  original  8cots  songs  in 

3  parts,  the  harmony  by  Dr.  J. 
Haydn.*  with  violin  and  bass  ac- 
companiments and  symphonies;*' 
'A  select  Collection  of  Original 
Welsh  Airs  in  8  parts.' u 

Supposltlthms  and  doubtful 
works.  Instrumental  —  Several 
nympbonles  and  oonoerted  pieces; 
the '  Kunstquartet,'  with  different 
movements,  by  Andr^.  entitled 
'Poissonsd'Avril':  theM*0ch«en- 
menuett ' ;  '  Sel  quartetti.  Opera 
xzl  *  (Paris,  Durieu) ; '  Bel  qulntettl. 
Opera  xjtU  •(Paris,  Le  Chevardldre). 
1  strli«  quintet  hi  0.  published  as 
op.  86  (by  Michael  Haydn);  1  Cla- 
vler-trio  in  C  (M.  Haydn) ;  Bonata. 
op.  98.  No.  2  (by  Oamblnl) : '  Senates 

4  quatra  mains.*  op.  77.  81.  86. 
merely  arrangements  fktNn  sympho- 
nies. Vooal-2  Bequlems  ;  4  Masses 
(Novell©  »,  10.  18,  14):  'Schul- 
melsteimesse ':  several  MS.  Masses ; 
Te  Deum  in  C.  8-4  tempo  (by  M. 
Haydn);  Miserere  In  0  minor;  2 
Uberu;  MS.  Oratorio.  'Abramo 
ed  Isacoo'  OfT  Misliwecxek) :  2 '  Pas- 
iloos-pratorlen,'  MS.;  1 '  Applausus 
ma<dcus,'  1763.  and '  Aria  de  St.  J»> 
anne  de  Neponmk.'  1783  (both  MS., 
by  Albrechtoberger).  Cautataie- 
•An  die  Freude.*  found  recently; 

*  Das  Zmdtefett':  Des  Dkhten  Oe- 
burtsfost';  •  Hler  llegt  Constantia.' 
Operas  — 'Alessandro  Q  Grande.' 
1780.  pasticcio  from  Haydn  and 
other  composers; '  Laurette,'  op^ra 
oomlque  (Paris  1791).  a  pasticcio: 

1  94  are  published  In  parts.  40  tat  score;  29  remain  hi  MS.  P.  F. 
arra^tements  for  2  hands  about  40.  for  4  about  60.  for  8  about  la 

•  Originally  for  orchestra;  arranged  first  for  2  viollne.  viola,  and 
bam,  then  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

«  Arrangements  were  published  of  several  of  tbose  to  8  parti,  wtlh 
violhi  (for  which  the  flute  U  occasionally  substituted),  vtola.  or  ceUo  as 
principal. 

«  The  numerous  prtaited  doets  tor  fl  vIoUns  an  only  arrangemoits 
firom  his  other  worica. 

•  The  arrangement  of  the  '  Seven  Words'  Is  wrongly  hiduded  to 
the  collecttona. 

•  One  oonoertoh  with  principal  vtoUn;  two  ooly.V  and  D.  him  been 
printed :  the  last  alone  survives 

7  Only  81  are  printed. 

•  duly  86  are  printed ;  the  one  In  C.  eentalning  the  Adagto  In  F,  In- 
cluded to  all  the  collectloai  of  smaller  pieces,  only  hi  London. 

•  8  are  published,  but  4  of  these  are  arrangement*. 

10  10  of  the  18  are  taken  from  other  composlttons,  with  Latto  text 
added. 

u  Published  by  Btmroek  with  orobeitral  aeoompanfaDent  by  Bchnel- 
der  (?).  and  with  clavier  acoompanhnent.  and  Italian,  German,  and 
French  words. 

u  London:  printed  for  W.  Napter.  Dedicated  by  permission  to 
H.R.U.  the  Duchess  of  York.  Vol.  I.  contains  100,  Vol.  II.  100 
Vol.  m.  47.  Haydn's  own  catalogtie  mentions  364.  some  of  which 
wrre  published  by  Thomson  A  Whyte  of  Edinburgh. 

"  Printed  by  Preston,  vol.  1. 20.  vol.  11. 17.  vol.  III.  4. 

>*  The  Oi's  minuet— the  title  of  a  Singsplel  founded  on  the  well- 
known  anecdote,  set  to  a  pasticcio  Ihun  Haydn's  composHtons.  and 
loug  popular. 


*  U  eaflbOar*  btmra.' (bf  We  V) : 
Die  Hoehselt  auf  der  Ahn  (M. 
Bayda);  'Der  Apfeldleb.*  Btaig- 
splel  (byTaatabosetbylUerregr): 
'Der  Freybrlet'  partially  adapted 
flrem  Haydn's  'La  FedelU  pr»- 
mata.'  by  mdoUn  Weber  (C.  M. 
von  Weber  afterwards  added  » two 
numbers) : '  Die  RaudilluigkehTer.' 
by  SaUart;  'La  F^  Uigdto'  (ky 


ato  ibC  bf  Amana  m^ 
Sdmlx.  Terzet  tor  man's  voieea. 
*Lleber.  hoMcr.  kleiner  Bi«al.' 
fbgr  Schlekaneder) ;  comic  canoa 
'  Venerabtll  barbaraoapoelBoniBs.' 
(by  Qassmann); 


aullUhren  ;  proverbs  for  4  voices. 
IV  ADdr« ; '  Die  TbeDuivder  Bffde.* 
a  baas  ioQg  by  Bonr  OMabelS). 


In  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  complete 
thematic  list  of  Haydn's  125  Symphonies,  some 
particulars  regarding  a  few  of  thorn  may  be 
useful. 

I.  The  I  a  Symphonies  which  he  composed  for 
Salomon's  concerts,  numbered  in  the  order  of 
th^  occurrence  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Philhar- 
monic  Society  of  London. 

N.B. — ^l^e  dates  given  in  inverted  commas — 
as  '  Londini,  1 791* — are  those  on  the  autograph 
scores.  Those  in  brackets,  [1793],  are  conjectural. 

The  numbers  in  brackets,  [e],  are  those  of 
Breitkopf ^  Hftrtefs  edition. 

The  titles  in  inverted  commas  are  those  usual 
in  England;  those  in  brackets  are  accepted  in 
Germany, 
Nal.  [7.]  Adagio,  07^.] 


ff 

*  The  Surpriat.' 
No.  8.  [e.]  Adagio. 


imti 


•ITW.* 


1*  See  JihM's  Catalogue  Nos.  7B.  79. 

M  Haydn  has  headed  the  MS. '  Bintoola  In  D.  the  ISth  which  1 1 
composed  In  Sngland.' 
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[Mtt  dtm  FtakanwIrbeL] 
No.  8.  [L]  Adagio.  ^.j^^ 


H.  Symphonies  which  are  known  by  titles 
The  letters  ('Letter  A/  etc.)  are  those  in  the 
Rulharmonic  catalogue,  by  which  these  Sympho- 
nies are  designated  in  the  Society*s 


Symphonies  marked  with  a  «  are  published  by 
Simrock,  in  parts,  engraved  fifom  the  original 


'Roxelaae.' 
(Overture  to 'H  Hondo  deDalnna.') 
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AdoffUt, 


Adagio.  '  Der  PhOoioph.* 


•1764* 


'  Fener-Symplioiito.' 
(Probably  Owtun  to  <Dfe  Fenenbninflt.') 
Pretto,  'VnV 


*LBiiientetioiii.'l 
AW  aaai  eon  tpirito. 


1972. 


[C.F.P.] 
HAYDN  IN  LONDON.  The  second  volumo 
of  'Mozart  und  Haydn  In  London/  by  C.  F. 
Pohl  (Vienna,  Gerold,  1867),  devoted  to  an 
aoooont  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to  England  and 
the  musical  condition  of  the  conntrjr  at  the 
time.  It  abounds  with  curious  details  gathered 
during  a  long  residence  here,  and  its  accuracy 
is  unimpeachable.  It  will  to  some  extent  be 
superseded  bv  Mr.  Pohl*s  Life  of  Haydn  from 
new  and  autnentic  sources,  especdally  from  Uie 

i  The  Adntoynl>h»  tha  Koclmtoinml  Mglodj  tor  PMrioD  Week. 


HAYES. 

archives  of  Eisenstadt  and  Forchtenstein,  of 
which  one  volume  haa  appeared  (Leipzig,  Breit- 
kopf&Hartel,i878).  [G.] 

HAYES,  Cathabin%  distingaished  soprano, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1835  or  a6,  and  learnt 
singing  in  Dublin  from  Si^io,  in  Paris  from 
Garcia,  and  at  Milan  from  Bonconi.  On  her 
departure  for  abroad  Thackeray  wished  her  fare- 
well in  his  Irish  Sketchbook.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Marseilles  in  1845  in  the 
Pnritani,  and  this  successful  d^dt  was  the 
beginning  of  a  very  bzHliant  career  in  Italy  and 
Austria.  Her  first  appearance  in  London  was 
at  Covent  Grarden,  April  10,  1849,  in  Linda. 
After  a  short  period  of  fair  sucoess  here,  during 
which  she  also  sang  in  Lucia,  the  Scmnambula, 
and  the  Proph^te  (Bertha)— and  of  much  greater 
edat  in  Ireland,  where  she  sang  Irish  songs 
amid  vast  applause— she  left  Eun^  for  America, 
India,  Australia^  and  Polynesia.  In  1857  she 
returned  with  a  fortune,  and  married  Mr. 
BushneU,  but  was  known  by  her  maiden  name 
till  her  death,  which  took  place  at  Boccles,  Syden- 
ham, Aug.  II,  1861.  Her  voioe  was  beautiful, 
but  she  was  an  imperfect  musidaai,  and  did  not 
study.  '  In  society  and  domestic  life  she  was 
greatly  beloved  and  esteemed.  [6.] 

HAYES,  Philip,  Mus.  Doc,  second  son  of  Dr. 
William  Hayes,  bom  in  April  1738 ;  received  his 
musical  education  principally  firam  his  £ftther  ; 
graduated  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxrord,  May  18,  1763; 
on  Nov.  50,  1767,  was  appointed  a  Gentlemaa 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1776,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Richard  Church,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  as  organist  of  New  CoUese,  Oxford,  and  oo. 
the  death  of  his  filler  in  the  followinjz  year 
obtained  his  appointments  of  organist  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  Profewor  of  Music  in 
the  Universil^.  He  proceeded  Doctor  of  Mnsic^ 
Nov.  6,  1777.  On  the  death  of  Thomas  Nonia 
in  1790  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St  John** 
College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Hayes  composed  several 
anth^ns,  eight  of  which  he  published  in  a 
volume;  'f^pheoy,*  an  oratorio,  perfonned  a* 
the  Coinmemoration  at  Oxford,  1781 ;  Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia*s  day,  'Begin  the  Song'  (written  by 
John  Oldham  uid  originally  set  by  Dr.  Blow, 
1684);  '  Telemachus,*  a  masque,  and  16  Paahna 
finmi  Merrick's  Version.  He  was  editor  of 
'Harmonia  Wiccamioa,'  a  collection  of  the  miudo 
sung  at  the  Meeting  of  Wykehamists  in  LondoHy 
and  of  some  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester (son  of  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark),  oook- 
menoed  by  Jenkin  Lewis,  one  of  his  attendants^ 
and  completed  by  the  editor.  Dr.  P.  Hayee^  who 
was  one  of  the  largest  men  in  En^^and,  died 
Murch  19,  1797,  a^  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedrat  [W.H.H.] 

HAYES,  WiLLUX,  Mus.  Doc,  bom  at  Glou- 
cester in  1707,  beoMne  a  chorister  of  the 
cathedral  there  mider  William  Hine.  He  was' 
articled  to  Hine,  and  soon  became  distinguiahed 
as  an  organist.  After  the  expiration  of  his  arti- 
cles he  obtained  the  appointmoit  of  organist 
at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury.    In  175X  lie 
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became  omiiist  of  Woroestor  OatihedrBl,  whkk 
he  resigned  in  1754  on  being  appointed  oiganist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  at  Magdalen  College, 
ChCtbrd.  He  gradoated  at  Oxford  as  Mas.  Bac. 
July  8, 1735.  On  Jan.  14,  1743,  he  snoceeded 
Richard  Goodson  as  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
TJmyersi^.  On  the  opening  of  the  Baddiffo 
libnury  Hayes  directed  the  p^onnance,  and  was 
on  that  oomsion  created  Doctor  of  Musio,  April 
14,  1749.  In  1763  Dr.  Hayes  became  a  com- 
petitor for  the  prizes  then  first  offered  by  the 
Catch  Ciuh,  and  obtained  three  for  his  canons, 
'AUeluja'  and  'Miserere  nobis,*  and  his  glee, 
'Melting  airs  soft  joys  inspire.*  He  oondnoted 
the  music  at  the  6u>uoeeter  Festiyal  in  1763. 
His  compositions  comprise  'Twelye  Arietts  or 
Ballads  and  Two  Cantatas,'  17^5;  'Collins's 
Ode  on  the  Passions';  '  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music  containing  I.  The  Oyertnre  and  Songs  in 
the  Masque  of  Circe,  11.  A  Sonata  or  Trio  and 
BaUads,  Airs,  and  Cantatas,  III.  An  Ode  being 
part  of  an  Exerdse  performed  for  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Munc,*  1741 ;  'Catches,  Glees,  and 
Canons';  'Cathedral  Music'  (Seryioes  and  An- 
thems), 1795;  'Instrumental  Accompaniments 
to  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  fbr  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy';  and  'Sixteen  Psahns  from  Merrick's 
Vendoii.'  He  was  author  of  'Bemarks  on 
Mr.  Ayison's  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,* 
176a.  He  died  at  Oxford  July  30,  1777,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  East. 

WnxiAH  Hatbs,  JUH.,  third  son  of  the  aboye^ 
was  bom  in  1741,  and  on  June  2 J,  1749,  was 
admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
resigned  in  1751.  He  matriculated  from  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  JuW  16,  1757,  graduated  as  BA. 
April  7,  i76i,M.A.  Jan.  15, 1 764,  was  admitted 
a  derk  of  Magdalen  College,  July  6,  1764,  and 
reogned  in  1765  on  obtaining  a  minor  canonry 
in  w<nt)ester  Cathedral.  On  Jan.*i4,  1766,  he 
was  i^pointed  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  made 'junior  cardinal 'in  1783.  He  was 
also  Vicar  of  Tillingham,  Essex.  He  died  Oct 
aa,  1790.  In  May  1765  he  contributed  to  the 
Gentleman's  Maga2dne  a  paper  entitled, '  Bules 
necessary  to  be  obseryed  by  aJl  CMhednd  Sinras 
in  this  Kingdom.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

HATM,  NiooLO  Fbavoisoo,  bom  at  Home, 
of  German  parents,  came  to  England  in  1704. 
A  little  later,  he  engaged  with  Clayton  and 
Dieupart  in  an  attempt  to  establish  Italian 
opera  in  London ;  and  played  the  principal 
oeUo  in  Clayton's  'Arsinoe.  'CamiUa'  was 
Haym's  first  opera,  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
Ajnril  30,  1700.  His  next  performances  were 
the  alteration  of  Buononoinrs  'Thomyiis'  for 
the  stage,  and  the  arrangement  of  '  Pyirhus  and 
Demetrius'  [see  Niooliki],  which,  in  his  copy 
of  his  agreement  (in  the  writer's  possession),  he 
calls  'my  opera,'  though  in  reality  composed  by 
A.  Scarlatti^.  For  the  latter  he  receiyed  £300 
from  Bich,  while  he  was  paid  regularly  for  play- 
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lag  in  the  ordhestra^  and  bargained  for  a  sepa- 
rate agreement  {or  eyety  new  opera  he  should 
arrange  or  import.  The  principal  parts  in  'Pyr- 
rhus  and  Demetrius*  were  sung  by  some  of  the 
performers  in  Italian,  and  by  the  rest  in  English ; 
but  this  absurd  manner  of  representing  a  curama 
was  not  peculiar  to  England.  These  operas  con- 
tinued to  run  from  1709-11,  and  in  the  latter 
year  his  'Etearco'  was  j^oduced ;  but  the  airiyal 
of  Handel  seems  to  haye  put  Haym  to  flif^t.  In 
Nos.  358  and  278  of  the  Spectator,  for  Dec.  a6, 
1711,  and  Jan.  18,  171a,  are  two  letters,  signed 
by  Clayton,  Haym,  azid  Dieupart,  in  which  they 
protest  against  the  new  style  of  music,  and  solicit 
patronage  for  their  concerts  at  C^yton's  house 
in  Tork-buildings.  Haym  was  ready  howeyer  to 
take  either  side,  and  in  1713  he  reappears  as  the 
authw  of  the  libretto  of  Handel^s  'Teseo,*  a 
position  which  he  filled  again  in  'Badamisto/ 
'Ottone,'  'Flayio,*  ' Giulio  Cesare,*  'Tamerlane,* 
'Bodelinda,'  'Siroe,*  'Tolomeo,'  etc.  fbr  Handel; 
'  C.  M.  Coriolano,'  and  '  Vespadano,*  fbr  Ariosti ; 
and  'Calfumia'  and  *  Astianatte,*  fbr  Buonon- 
cini  He  seems  to  haye  been  no  more  particular 
about  claiming  the  words  than  th^  music  of 
others ;  for  he  claims  the  book  of '  Siroe,'  though 
it  is  the  work  of  Metastasio  (see  Bumey,  iv, 
339).  His  merit  as  a  musician,  howeyer,  entitled 
him  to  better  encoun^ement  than  he  receiyed ; 
he  published  a  sets  of  Sonatas  fbr  a  yiolins  and 
a  bass,  which  show  him  to  haye  been  an  able 
master,  and  his  talent  for  dramatic  munc  m^ 
be  appreciated  firatm  an  air  printed  by  Sir.  /• 
HawMns  in  his  ^Dstory  (chap.  174). 

Haym  was  a  connoisseur  of  medals.  He  pub- 
lished '  H  Tesoro  delle  Medaglie  antiche,'  a  yols. 
Italian  and  English,  4to.  He  also  wrote 'Merope* 
and  '  Demodice,*  two  tragedies ;  and  published  a 
fine  edition  of  the  'Gierusalemme  Liberata'  of 
Tasso,  and  a  'Notisia  de*  libri  rari  Italian!,'  a 
useful  book.  Hawkins  tells  us  (as  aboye)  that 
he  also  had  the  intention  of  printing  a  History 
of  Music  on  a  large  scale,  the  prospectus  of 
which  he  published  about  1 730.  He  had  written 
it  in  Italian,  and  designed  to  translate  it  into 
English,  but  relinquished  the  scheme  for  want 
of  support.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  we 
owe  to  the  pencQ  of  Haym  the  only  known 
portraits  of  our  great  early  English  masters, 
Tallis  and  Byrd,'engnyed  by  G.  vander  Guchl^ 
perhaps  for  the  projected  History  of  Music, 
The  two  portraits  are  on  one  plate,  of  which 
only  one  impression  is  known  to  exist.  On 
abandoning  the  musical  profesnon,  he  became 
a  collector  of  pictures,  firam  two  of  which  he 
probably  copied  the  heads  of  Tallis  and  Byrd. 
F^tis,  incon^Bctiy  as  usual,  puts  his  death  in  1 7  ao ; 
he  must  haye  med  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  aboye-mentioned  prospectus,  for  he  is 
mentioned  as  'the  late  Mr.  Haym*  in  yoL  3 
of  the  *  Merry  Musician  *  (drc.  1 731 ).       [ J.  M.] 

HE  AD-VOICE— in  contradistinction  to  chest- 
ycnce.  This  term  is  applied  indifferentiy  to  the 
second  or  third  register.  Its  range  is  absolutely 
Indefinable,  seeing  that  many  or  most  of  the 
notes  naturally  produced  '  from  the  chest*  may 
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also  be  produced  'from  the  head*;  or,  m  other 
words,  that  the  different  'regiBtters*  of  every- 
voioe  may  be  made  to  oroM  each  other.  (Bee 
OHiST-voiai;  Falsstto.]  [J.H.] 

HEBRIDES.  'Die  Hebriden'  is  one  of  tiie 
names  of  Mendelssohn's  ind  Concert  Overture 
(in  B  minor,  op.  26),  the  others  being  '  Fingab 
Hohle*  and '  Die  einsame  InseL'  HesAdElinge- 
mann  were  at  Staffa  on  Au^.  7, 1839 ;  and  the  next 
letter  to  his  family  is  dated  *  Aof  elner  Hebride,' 
and  contains  the  first  lo  ban  of  the  overture. 
(See  facsimile  in  'Die  FamiUe  Mendelssohn,*  1 
357.)  It  is  said  that  when  he  returned  to  Berlin 
and  was  asked  by  his  sisters  what  he  had  seen, 
he  went  to  the  piano  and  played  the  opening  of 
the  overture,  mb  much  as  to  say  '  that  is  what  I 
have  seen.*  He  began  it  seriously  at  Rome  in 
the  winter  of  1850  (see  tiie  *Beisebriefe'),  and 
the  first  seore  is  dated  'Rome,  Deo.  16,  1830/ 
and  entitled  '  Die  einsame  InseL'  This  MS.  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Felix  Moecheles.  It  was 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  14,  1871. 
A  second  aoore  is  dated  *  London,  June  20, 1853,* 
and  entitled  '  The  Hebrides* ;  it  is  in  possession 
of  the  £smily  of  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett  A 
oompaiison  between  the  two  was  attempted  in  the 
C.  P.  programme  book  of  the  above  oate.  The 
differences  are  very  great,  and  are  chiefly  in  the 
middle  portion  or  working  out  (see  letter  Jan.  1 2, 
183a).  The  printed  score  (Breitkopfii),  an  8vo 
(published  Easter  1834),  is  entitled  *Fingals 
Hohle.*  The  parts  are  headed  <  Hebrides,'  and 
do  not  agree  with  the  score  (see  bars  7  and  87). 

The  overture  was  first  played  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  May  14, 183  a.  [G.] 

HEDOELAND,  Williak,  established  an  or- 
ffan  fiu!tory  in  London  in  1851.  Amongst  his 
instruments  are  those  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Paddington;  Holy  Cross,  St.  Helen's,  Lanca- 
shire; and  St.  Thomas,  Portman  Square,  Lon- 
don. [V.deP.] 

HEIDECSOER,  John  Jaios,  by  birth  a 
Fleming,  as  it  is  supposed,  arrived  in  England 
in  necessitous  drcumstanoes  in  1707.  Swiny 
was  still  sole  manager  of  the  Opera-house,  but 
Heidegger  was  probi3}ly  the  person  ('  tho*  musick 
is  only  his  diversion ')  to  whom  Motteux  alluded 
in  his  Prefitoe  to  'Thomyris,'  as  the  selector  of 
the  songs  in  that  opera.  In  1 708  he  undertook 
the  management,  and  held  it  until  the  end  of 
the  season  of  1734  with  varying  success ;  but 
ended  by  acquiring  a  large  fortune.  He  had 
the  address  to  procure  a  subscription  which 
enabled  him  to  put  'Thomyris'  on  the  stage, 
and  by  this  alone  he  gained  500  guineas.  He 
'introduced  BidoUi  and  masquerades  at  the 
Opera;  and,  in  allusion  to  this,  Dr.Arbuthnot 
inscribed  to  him  a  poem,  'The  Masquerade,'  in 
which  he  is  more  severe  on  his  ugliness  than  on 
his  more  voluntary  vices.    Pope  describes  him 

'With  lesi  nadixur  fhaa  makes  Mont  *tc»pe. 
Lea  baman  genlas  than  Qod  gives  an  apef 

and  ccHnmemorateB  his  penonal  ohanns  in  the 
lines,— 


HEIGHINGTON. 

'And  lot  h«rUid(anonitarorafowl), 
Bemathing  betwixt  an  Hirideggre  and  owL* 

(I>andad,bk.L) 

and  a  little  print,  below  which  are  the  woids 
' — Bisum  teneads  anuci  t*  translates  his  words 
into  a  caricature,  representing  a  chimsra  with 
the  head  of  Heidegger.  His  &oe  is  preserved 
also  in  a  rare  etching  by  WorUdge,  and  in  a 
capital  meszotint  by  Aber  (1749)  *^  Vanloo. 
Lord  C!hesterfield,  on  one  occasion,  wagered  that 
Heideg|fer  was  the  ugliest  person  in  the  town ; 
but  a  hideous  old  woman  was,  after  some  trouble, 
discovered,  who  was  admitted  to  be  even  uglier 
than  Heidegger.  As  the  latter  was  pluming 
himself  on  his  viotcny.  Lord  Chesterfield  insirted 
on  his  putting  on  the  old  woman's  bonnet,  when 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
unanimously  declared  the  winner  amid  thunders 
of  applause. 

Heidegger  was  commonly  called  the  'Swi« 
0)unt^'  under  which  name  he  is  alluded  to  in 
'  A  Critical  Discourse  on  Operas  and  Musick  in 
England,'  appended  to  the '  O)mparison  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas*  of 
the  Abb^  Raffuenet^  and  in  Hughes's  '  VisiaQ 
of  Charon  or  tne  Ferry-boat.' 

The  libretto  of  Handel's  'Amadigi'  (1716) 
is  signed  by  Heidegger  as  author.  In  1739 
they  entered  into  operatic  partnership  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  for  throe  years,  but  the 
agreement  lasted  till  1734.  In  1737  Heideg^ 
resumed  the  management>  which  the  nobihty 
had  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  FarinelU's 
detention  at  Madrid ;  but  the  season  was  cala- 
mitous. Previous  to  dosing  the  theatre,  be 
advertised  for  a  new  subeoiption  (May  94, 
1738);  but  a  second  advertisement  (July  25% 
announced  that  the  project  of  another  season 
was  relinquished,  and  after  that  we  hear  no  man 
of  Heidegger.  [J.M.] 

HEIGHINGTON,  Mubobavb,  Mus.  Doc, 
bom  1680,  son  of  Ambrose  Heighington,  of  White 
Hurworth,  Duriiam,  and  gran<bon  of  Sir  Edward 
Musgrave,  of  Hayton  C!astle,  Cumberland,  Bart., 
embraced  the  profession  of  music  and  in  1738 
was  oiganist  at  Yarmouth.  On  Aug.  i  a,  1 738, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Society  at  Spidding,  a  literary  and  antiquaxiaa 
body  corresponding  with  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. In  1 739,  being  then  oiganist  at  Leioee- 
ter,  he  produced  at  the  Socieln^s  anniversary  an 
ode  composed  by  him  for  the  occa8i<m.  He 
composed  the  vocal  music  in  'The  Enchanter, 
or.  Harlequin  Merlin,'  a  pantomime  published  in 
Dublin,  together  with  the  instrumental  musio,  a 
circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the  &cts<^  his 
wife  being  an  Irish  lady  and  his  son  bom  in 
Dublin,  leads  to  the  inference  that  he  at  some 
time  pursued  his  profession  in  that  city.  He 
also  composed  *  Six  Select  Odes,'  and  some  minor 
pieces.  He  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  degree 
at  Oxford,  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  there,  nor  in  the  catalogues  of  graduates 
at  Cambridge  or  Dublin.  He  died  at  Dundee 
about  1774.  [W.H.H.] 
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TIKII^  DIB  IM  SIEGEBERANZ. 

HKIL  DIR  IM  SIEGEBKRANZ.  A  Oer- 
Dum  national  song,  written  by  Heinrioh  Hames, 
a  Holfltein  olergyman,  for  the  birthday  of  Christian 
VII  of  Denmark,  and  pnblished  in  the  Flensbuig 
Wochenblatt  of  Jan.  37,  1790,  'to  the  melody 
of  the  English  God  save  great  George  the  King.' 
It  was  originally  in  8  stamns,  but  was  rednoed  to 
fiye  and  otherwise  dightly  modified  for  ProsBian 
use  by  B.  G.  Schumacher,  and  in  this  form  ap- 
peared as  a '  Berliner  Yolkslied*  in  the  Spenersche 
Zeitung  of  Dec.  1 7, 1 793.^  The  first  stanza  of  the 
hynm  in  its  present  form  is  as  follows : — 
<  HeU  Dir  im  SiMerknms. 
Hemcher  des  vaterlaiia's, 

HttUKflnigDirl 
FOhl'  in  dM  TtaonM  Glass, 
Die  hohe  Wonne  gans, 
Idebling  des  YoDn  xq  Min 
i^KOnigDirl* 

HEIMKEHB  ATJS  DEB  FBEMDB.    (Bon 

AHD  StRANOBB.] 

HELLEB,  Stsfhen,  bom  May  15,  1815,  at 
Peeth,  is  an  aooomplished  pianist,  and  authw  of 
a  laige  number  of  pieces  for  nis  instrument,  mostly 
an  a  small  scale,  but  generally  elegant  in  form  and 
refined  in  diction.  He  has  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  enjoyed  great  popularity  amongst  culti- 
vated amateurs  in  France  and  England.  His 
first  publication  was  a  set  of  Variations  in  1839, 
and  his  latest  (Jan.  1879)  is  a  Sonatina  (op.  147). 
Next  to  his  numerous  Etudes  and  Preludes,  the 
best  of  his  publications  consist  of  several  series  of 
fnorceaux  put  forth  under  quaint  titles,  such  as 
'  Promenades  d*un  Solitaiie  (taken  from  Bous- 
aeau's  letters  on  Botany),  'Blumen-Fmcht-und' 
Domen  Stildce'  (from  Jean  Paul),  'Dansles  Bois,' 
'  Nuits  blanches,*  eta  A  ' Saltarello'  on  a  phrase 
from  Mendelssohn's  Italian  symphony  (op.  77), 
five  Tarantellas  (op.  53, 61, 85,  87),  a  Oaprioe  on 
Schubert's  'Forelle'  (known  as  La  TrwU),  are 
pieces  wherein  Heller  rings  the  changes  on  his 
stock  of  musical  material  with  delicate  ingenuity, 
and  exhibits  less  of  that  wearisome  reiteration 
of  some  short  phrase,  without  either  development 
or  attenmt  at  attractive  variety  in  treatment, 
which  of  late  has  grown  into  mannerism  with 
him.  He  has  also  put  forth  four*  solo  sonatas 
which  have  left  no  trace,  and,  together  with 
Ernst  the  violinist,  a  set  of  '  Pens^  fugitives  * 
for  piano  and  violin,  which  have  met  wiUi  great 
and  deserved  success  amongst  dilletante  players. 

Having  appeared  in  public  at  Pesth  at  an 
early  age,  he  made  a  tour  through  Gennany, 
and  settled  for  some  years  at  Augsburg,  where 
after  a  prolonged  illness  he  found  ample  leisure 
to  pursue  his  studies.  Since  1858  he  has  resided 
in  Paris,  rarely  playing  in  public,  but  much 
esteemed  as  a  tea<mer  and  composer.  He  visited 
England  in  1 862,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
wiw  Halle  on  May  3  in  Mozart's  Concerto  in 
£  flat  for  a  Pianos.  His  '  life  and  Works '  are 
the  subjects  of  a  monoffraph  by  H.  Barbedette, 
translated  into  English  by  Bev.  B.  Brown  Borth* 
wick,  1877.  [E.D.] 

1  From  an  wtlda  tqr  W.  Ttpnt  la  the  Vtulkalliohe*  Woobenblatt 
for  Aoff.  SI.  1877.  See  too  aonrloiupftmphlctwtthliMtiinflM, 'Venn- 
•cbMiltchiinff.'  etc  tod  Dr.  OebiiMiin  (Berlin,  1978). 

*  Op.  9.  as.  n.  143.  Bee  a,  review  of  the  tot  of  thew  hj  flohrnnann 
In  bit  ■QeiMi.  Sehrlften.'  UL IM. 
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HELLMESBEBGEB,  a  disthignisbed  family 
of  musidans  in  Vienna.  GBOsa>  the  father,  bom 
April  34,  1800,  son  of  a  countary  schoolmaster, 
and  chorister  in  the  court  chapel,  entered  the 
Conservatorium  of  the  Gesellsch^  der  Murik- 
freunde  and  learnt  the  violin  from  Bdhm  and 
oomposition  from  E.  Forster.  In  1831  he  was 
appointed  assistant  teacher,  and  in  1833  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium,  where  he  fofnmed  a  host 
of  distinguished  pupils,  including  his  two  sons, 
until  he  retired  on  a  pension  in  ^.  In  1829  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Imperial  opera,  and  in 
1830  a  member  of  the  court  chapeL  This  unas- 
suming man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art»  was  leader 
at  innumerable  concerts,  published  many  compo- 
sitions for  his  instrument,  and  died  umversally 
respected  at  Neuwaldegg  on  Aug.  16, 1873.  His 
eldest  son  Gbobo,  bom  in  Vienna^  i8a8  (T),  made 
a  successful  concert-tour  through  Germany  and 
England  with  his  father  and  brother  in  1847,  but 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  compesitioB,  whkh  he 
studied  under  Better.  When  barely  21  he  was 
i^pointed  concert-meister  at  Hanover,,  where  he 
brought  out  two  operas,  *  Blireschaft '  and  '  Die 
beide  Kdniginnen.'  He  died  Nov.  la,  185a, 
leaving  numerous  MSS.    His  brother 

JosiFH,  bom  Nov.  3,  i8a8,  eariy  displaved 
a  peat  faculty  for  music,  and  appeared  in  public 
with  applause  as  an  infimt  proaky.  In  spite  of 
his  youth  he  was  appointed  violm  professor  and 
director  of  the  Conservatorium,  when  it  was  re- 
constituted in  185  a,  and  professional  conductor  of 
theGkeellschaft  concerts.  He  resigned  the  latter 
post  in  favour  of  Herbeok  in  1859,  '^^  ^®  P*^ 
fossorship  in  1877,  but  still  retains  the  poet  of 
director,  with  signal  advantage  to  the  institutkm. 
In  i860  he  was  appointed  oonoertm^ter  at  the 
Imperial  opera,  in  63  flrst  violin  solo  in  the 
court  chapel,  and  in  77  chief  capellmeister  to 
the  emperor.  The  quartet  parties  which  he  has 
led  since  1849  have  maintained  their  attraction 
undiminished  in  spite  of  all  rivalry.  The  reper- 
teire  is  large,  and  nis  performances  were  the  first 
to  awaken  general  interest  in  Beethoven's  later 
quartets.  The  fine  tone,  grace,  and  poetic  feel- 
ing which  mark  Hellmesberger*s  execution  as  a 
solo  and  quartet  player,  are  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  orchestra,  of  which  he  is  a  bnlliant  leader. 
To  these  qualities  he  adds  perfect  familiarity 
with  every  instrument  in  the  orchestra^  and  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  pianist.  He  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  for  his  services  as  a  juror  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855 ;  <^<^  °^<^7  ^^^ 
orders,  both  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  have 
since  been  conferred  on  him.  On  the  a5th  anni- 
versary  of  his  directorship  of  the  Conservatorium 
he  was  presented  with  the  fireedom  of  the  ci^  of 
Vienna.  His  son  Josifh,  bom  April  9,  1855, 
inherits  the  family  talent,  and  has  played  second 
violin  in  his  father's  quartet  since  1875.  He  has 
been  since  78  solo  player  at  the  court  <^)era 
and  chapel,  and  professor  at  the  Conservato- 
rium. [C.F.P.] 

HELMHOLTZ,  Hermann  Ludwio  Ferdi- 
nand, was  bom  Aug.  31,  1831,  at  Potsdam. 
His  father  was  Professor  at  the  Gymnasium 
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ih«re,  and  his  mother,  Caroline  Penn,  belonged 
to  an  emigrated  English  £unily.  He  studied 
medieine  in  Beriin  in  1839,  <^  '^^^  ^  ^ 
Teacher  of  Anatomy  at  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1848.  In  the  following  year  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  niysiology  at  Kdnigsbeig;  in  1858, 
Professor  of  the  same  at  Heidelbeig,  and  Ge* 
heimrath.  In  1871  he  retomed  to  Uie  Berlin 
Uniyersity  as  Ptofessor  of  Natural  Phflosophy, 
and  at  Christmas,  1877,  was  elected  Rector. 
His  essay  on  the  Conservation  of  Force  (*  Er- 
haltnng  der  Kraft ')  appeared  in  1 847 ;  his  Physio- 
logical OF^cs('Phrraiofo|risoheOptik')  in  1 85^^ 
and  his  Popular  Scientifio  Lectures  (*  Pop.  wis- 
•ensoh.  yoitrSge*)mt  Brunswick,  1865-76.  It  is, 
however,  with  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Sensatiens  <^ 
Tone  as  a  physielocical  basis  for  the  theory  of 
Music,' ^  and  with  his  valuable  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  relation  to  the  art,  that  we  are  here 
concerned. 

Professor  HefanhoUs  has  invented  a  double 
harmonium  with  34  vibrators  to  the  ectav«,  by 
means  of  which  the  musician  can  modulate  into 
all  keys  quite  as  easily  as  on  a  single  manual 
tuned  by  ec^ual  temperament,  and  without  the 
dissonant  thirds  and  sixths  which  that  mode  of 
tuning  introduces.  The  system  may  be  easily 
M^ed  to  the  oigan  and  piano.  It  is  extremely 
simple^  as  it  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  notes 
in  the  scale,  and  requires  no  new  system  of 
fingering  to  be  learnt  by  the  performer.  This 
invention,  oridnally  suggested  by  the  extremely 
impleasant  effect  of  the  equally  tem^»ered  har- 
monium, may  not  impossibly  revolutionise  mo- 
dem musiosl  practioe,  extending  as  It  does  to 
manual  Instruments  that  perfect  intonation  which 
has  hitherto  been  attainable  <«ly  1^  string 
instruments  and  the  human  voice.  The  following 
may  be  selected,  amongst  many  others,  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  discoveries  of  Helmholtc : — 

I.  QmtlUy  of  Mutieal  towmU  determined  by 
ffarmorUa,  By  means  of  a  s^es  of  reeonaion, 
each  of  which  on  being  applied  to  the  ear  re- 
inforces any  harmooio  of  equal  pitch  which  may 
be  present  in  a  given  note,  Helmholts  has 
effected  the  most  complete  analysis  of  musical 
tone  hitherto  attained.  The  resonator  is  a  hollow 
sphere  of  glass  or  metal,  with  two  q>enings  op- 
posite to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  funnm- 
shimed,  for  insertion  into  the  ear.  Let  the  note 
of  tiie  resonator  be  upper  C,  the  air  contained  in 
it  will  vibrate  very  powerfully  when  that  note  is 
given  by  the  voice  or  any  musical  instrument ; 
and  less  powerfully  when  the  note  given  is  one  of 
those  lower  notes  which 
are  hcumwide  eub-Umu  of 
C,  or  is,  in  other  wordi,  a 
note  among  the  harmonics 
of  which  the  upper  C  occurs. 

The  chief  results  of  Helmholtz*s  experiments 
with  resonatets  have  been  given  under  the  head 
Habmohiob. 

More  curious  is  his  determination  of  the 
nature  of  the  vowel  sounds  (^  the  human  voice, 

t  *  IN*  LehraTon  dan  TonampSndaivm  Abi 
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in  which  Helmholti  has  developed  the  disoovei 
of  Wheatstone.  The  shape  of  the  mouth-cavity 
is  altered  for  the  production  of  each  particular 
Towel ;  and  in  eactt  of  the  shinies  wldch  it  as- 
sumes it  may  be  considered  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment yieldinSg  a  diflferent  note,  anfl  in  the  case  of 
the  compound  vowels^  yielding  simultaneously 
two  separate  notes  of  different  pitch,  just  as  the 
neck  and  body  of  a  glass  bottle  do.  The  natund 
resonance  of  the  mouth-cavity,  independently  of 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  for  different 
vowels,  is  as  follows  (the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  being  not  SngUsh  but  German)  :— 


Oomponnd  foivcla. 


^us,  when  the  mouth-cavity  is  found  to  utter 
the  sound  u  (00),  it  is  in  effect  a  musical  instru- 
ment, the  natunl  pitch  of  which  is  lower  %  and 
soon. 

For  tiie  highly  interesting  experiments  on 
vowel-pitch  by  means  of  the  resonators,  and  the 
importance  to  singers  and  composers  c^f  the  re- 
sults deduoible  fir^  them,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Helmholtz*s  work  (Ellis's  translatioD, 
pp.  153-173). 

a.  Swrnmaiitmei  Tones,  The  Csct  that  when 
two  notes  are  sounded  together  they  generate  a 
third  and  deeper  tone,  whose  vibrational  number 
equals  the  diffarenoe  of  their  several  vibrational 
numbers,  has  been  known  to  violinists  ever  sinoe 
the  time  of  Tartini.  [See  Tabtiki's  Toncs.] 
These  tones  Helmholtz  calls  differenHal  tones, 
to  distinguish  them  from  another  set  of  generated 
tones  diKX)vered  by  himself,  the  vibrational  num- 
bers of  which  equal  the  mm  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  the  generating  tones,  and  which  he 
hence  calls  iummational  tones.  These  tones  are 
of  course  higher  than  the  generating  tones,  ll&ui, 
if  the  chords  in  minims  in  the  fcmowing  figurt 
be  played  forle  on  the  violin,  the  double  seriei 
of  combinational  tones  «bove  and  below  will  be 
produced:— 


The  summational  tones  are  too  weak  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  unaided  ear:  while  the 
differential  tones  are  on  some  instruments  in* 
trusively  audible.  (In  foot  the  violin  plajer 
obtains  perfect  fifths  on  his  strings  by  tuning 
until  he  hears  the  octave  below  the  lower  string.) 
The  summational  tones  of  the  two  last  chords  lie 
between  F  and  F|  and  Ab  and  A  respectively. 
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3.  PkyMogy  of  the  Minor  Chord,  ^  Among 
the  most  interestixig  of  these  diBcoveriet  is  the 
reason  of  the  heavy  uid  quasi-dissonant  effect 
produced  by  minor  triads.  Jtist  intonation 
deepens  the  well-known  grave,  obsonre,  and 
mysterious  character  whi<£  belongs  to  minor 
oh<nt]s;  and  the  observations  of  Helmholtz  on 
accurately  tuned  instruments  have  enabled  him 
to  trace  this  grave  and  obscure  character  to  the 
presence  of  certain  deep  combinational  tones, 
foreign  to  the  chord,  which  are  absent  from 
major  chords,  and  which  without  being  near 
enough  to  beat,  and  thus  actually  to  diitwrb  the 
hArmany,  make  themselves  sufficiently  audible, 
at  least  to  a  practised  ear,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
harmony.  Ko  minor  chord  can  be  obtained  per- 
fectly free  ttam  such  false  combinational  tones. 
For  the  ordinary  hearer  the  presence  of  these 
tones  gives  to  the  chord  its  weu-known,  obscure, 
and  mysterious  character,  for  which  he  is  un- 
able to  account,  because  the  weak  combinational 
tones  on  which  it  depends  are  concealed  by  other 
louder  tones.  The  fact  that  this  unsatie&otory 
though  not  dissonant  efleot  of  the  minor  chord 
is  deepened  when  the  chord  is  played  perfectly 
in  tune,  led  musicians  who  wrote  before  the  era 
of  equal  temperament  to  avoid  the  minor  chord 
aa  a  dose,  and  to  reserve  the  effect  produced  by 
minor  chords  for  distinct  passages  or  episodes  in 
the  composition,  instead  o(  usin^  them  in  indis- 
criminate combination  with  major  chords,  as  is 
the  i^actice  of  ordinary  modem  composers.  The 
'  Ave  verum '  of  Mozart,  and  the  choral  hymn 
of  Mendelssohn,^  'Yaterland  in  deinen  Grauen,' 
are  good  examples  of  this  separation  of  major 
and  minor  effsots  as  instinctively  practised  by 
the  best  writers. 

4.  Perception  of  muHoal  tones  hp  the  human 
ear,  Starldng  from  the  anatomical  discoveries 
of  the  Marchese  Corti,  Helmholtz  has  shown 
how  different  parts  of  the  ear  are  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  tones  of  different  pitch.  The  human 
eoehlea  contains  about  3000  of  the  rods  or  fibres 
Imown  as  '  Oorti's  arches.'  Hie  human  ear,  in 
&ct,  is  a  highly  sensitive  musical  instrument, 
furnished  wiUi  3000  strings,  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  ooncunreut  vibration  of  external 
sonorous  bodies,  exactly  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  'resonator '  responds  to  a  musical  sound, 
or  in  which  the  strings  of  a  silent  violoncello  or 
pianoforte  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  production, 
in  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength,  of  notes  <^ 
equivalent  pitch  on  any  other  instrument  placed 
near  it.  On  the  perfect  or  imperfect  anatomical 
constitution  of  these  3000  musical  strings,  and 
on  their  connection  with  the  brain,  dependis  the 
capacity  in  the  human  subject  for  the  sensation 
of  tune :  probably  in  persons  who  have  'no  ear' 
they  are  miperfectly  developed.  Deducting  aoo 
for  tonea  which  lie  beyond  musical  limits,  there 
remain  3,800  for  the  .seven  octaves  of  musical 
pitch,  that  is,  400  for  every  octave.  If  the 
experiments  of  £.  H.  Weber  are  correct,  sen- 
sitive  and  practised  musicians  can  perceive  a 
diffiarence  of  pitch  for  which  the  vibrational 
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numbers  are  as  1000  to  looi.  Intervals  so 
fine,  &Uing  between  the  pitch  of  two  of  Oorti's 
arches,  would  probably  set  both  arches  unequally 
in  vitobtion,  that  one  vibrating  most  strongly 
which  is  nearest  to  the  pitch  of  Uie  tone. 

5.  DistribiUion  of  Jiarmonie  intervale.  The 
common  rule  of  avoiding  close  intervals  in  the 
bass,  and  of  distributing  intervals  with  tolerable 
evenness  between  the  extreme  tones,  has  long 
been  airived  at  by  experience.  Helmh^tz  has 
demonstrated  its  physiological  basis  to  consist  in 
the  dissonant  combinational  tones  whidi  result 
fixnn  intervals  otherwise  distributed. 

For  Professor  Helmholtz's  deduction  of  other 
rules  of  musical  science  firom  the  physical  nature 
of  musical  sounds,  together  with  his  historical 
exposition  of  the  grovvih  of  melodic  scales  and  of 
modem  harmony,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his 
work,  as  already  cited.  [£.  J.  P.] 

HELMOBE,  Bev.  Thoicab,  was  bom  at  Kid- 
derminster, May  7,  1 81 1,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford.  In  1840  he  became  curate 
of  St.  Michael's,  Lichfield,  and  a  priest-vicar  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
Yice-Prindpal  and  Precentor  of  St.  Mark's  Col- 
lege, Chelsea,  and  in  1846  succeeded  William 
Hawes  as  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  of  which  in  1847  ^  ^^  admitted  as  one 
of  the  Priests  in  Ordinary.  He  is  author  or 
editor  of  'The  Psalter  noted,'  'The  Canticles 
noted,*  'A  Manual  of  Plain  Song,'  <A  Brief 
Directory  of  Plain  Song,'  'The  Hymnal  noted,' 
'Carols  for  Christmas,'  'Carols  for  Easter,'  'St. 
Mark's  CoUe^  Chaunt  Book,'  and  'The  Can- 
tides  accented,'  and  tnmslator  of  Fetis's  '  Trea- 
tise on  Chorus  Singing.'  He  is  composer  of 
music  for  some  of  N^e  s  translations  of  Hymns 
of  the  Eastem  Church.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HEMIOLIA  (Gr.  'UfuSXiot ;  Lat.  SeegwaUera ; 
Ital.  Emiolia;  Fr.  Hemiole).  Literally,  the 
whole  and  a  half;  technically,  the  proportion 
of  two  to  three.  In  this  latter  sense  the  word 
b  used,  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  denote  the  Perfect  Fifth,  the  sound  of 
whidi  is  produced  on  the  monochord  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  open  string.  The  term  is  also 
~  by  writers  of  the  i6th  century  to  certain 


rhythmical  proportions,  corresponding  to  the 
triplets  of  modem  music.  Thus,  three  minims, 
sung  against  two,  are  called  Hemiolia  major; 
three  crotchets  {eemimmime)  against  two.  He" 
mioUa  minor,  Italian  writers  of  later  date  call 
3-4  time  Emiolia  maggiore,  and  3-8  Emiolia 
mkiore.  [W.S.B.] 

HENLET,  Bev.  Phooiok,  nephew  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Henley,  was  bom  at  Wootton  Abbots, 
1728,  matriculated  at  Oxford  (Wadham)  May  7, 
1746,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  music  in  company  with  his 
friemd  Jones,  afterwards  of  Nayland.  In  1759 
he  was  presented  to  the  reoUny  of  St.  Andrew 
by  the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne's,  Blaokfriars. 
He  composed  several  chants— one  of  which  is 
still  in  use — and  anthems,  and  a  set  of  6  hymns 
entitled  'The  Cure  of  SauL'    He  died  Aug.  39, 
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1 764,  of  s  oontag^us  fever  CAoght  whOst  yuifcing 
«  ddk  pariBhioner.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HENNEBEBGy  Johakh  Baffist,  lx»m  at 
Yiexma  Dec.  6,  1768;  snooeeded  his  &ther  ai 
organiBt  of  the  Soottuh  churoh  there.  In  1790 
was  oonduotor  at  Schikaneder^s  theatre,  and  as 
such  directed  the  rehearaak  of  the  Zauberfldte, 
and  all  the  performances  of  it  after  the  ■econd. 
He  con^ued  to  hold  the  same  post  in  the 
Theatre  an-der-Wien  (1801),  but  soon  after- 
wards left  the  city.  In  1805  he  entered  Prince 
Esterhadsy's  establishment  as  first  orgamst,  and 
on  Hummel's  retirement  in  1 811  conducted  the 
operas  at  Eisenstadt.  In  181 3  he  returned  to 
V  ienna,  became  choirmaster  at  Uie  narish  churoh 
'am  Hof/and  in  1818  organist  to  tne  court,  and 
died  Not.  a  7,  i 8a a.  He  was  much  esteemed  both 
as  a  player  and  a  composer.  Amongst  his  operas 
have  been  published — 'Bie  DervHsche,'  'Die 
Eisenkonigin,*  and  '  Die  Waldmanner* ;  also  his 
arrangement  of  Winter^s  *  Labyrinth.'   [C.F.  P.] 

HENBI  QUATRB  (VIVE).  This  historical 
Bonff  consists  of  three  couplets,  which  we  append 
in  uie  order  in  which  they  should  be  sung. 

J'^mons  let  fiUes 
Et  J'aimont  le  bon  Tin; 

De  1108  boni  dxilles 
\roiU  tout  le  refrain : 

J'aimoni  let  fllles 
Et  J'aimoni  le  bon  Tin. 

Moins  de  eondrillee 
Ensaent  tronbU  le  sein 

De  noe  famfllw.  ^ 

81  rUgaeoz,  plus  ni_ 

EntaimileBflUes, 
But  aim^  le  bon  Tin. 


tri-pto  U-lent  Debolre 


tre.   It    d'etre  itn  vert    g» 


kntl 


The  authorship  of  the  words  and  the  date  of 
their  composition  are  disputed  points,  although 
the  first  two  couplets  have  been  very  generally 
attributed  to  Goll^  (1709-83).  We  are  disposed 
from  internal  evidence  to  aarign  all  three  verses 
to  the  second  period  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV 
(1 589-1610),  1.  e.  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  People  plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  and  in  continual  terror  for  their  lives 
and  their  fiunilies,  are  scarcely  in  the  mood  to 
sing  of  women  and  wine.  The  second  verse 
implies  that  the  League  is  an  affitir  of  the  past ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1598  that  the  League  was 
terminated  by  the  submission  of  Meroceur.  In 
the  third  stanza  the  King  is  represented  as 
victorious  over  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1601  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  signed.  Finally  it 
was  not  till  after  he  had  remitt^  ao,ooo,ooo  firs, 
of  taxes  in  arrear,  and  reduced  the  income-tax 
by  4,000,000  firs,  annually,  th^t  Henri  IV  became 
the  idol  of  France,  and  especially  of  the  peasantry ; 
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and  these  reductions  were  in  progress  from  1601 
to  1610. 

We  ascribe  the  song  then  to  the  first  decade 
of  the  17th  oentuiy;  and  aie  also  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  couplet  'J'aimons  les  filles'  is 
older  than  the  other  two,  and  was  taken  from  * 
'chanson  de  table'  or  drinking-song,  of  the  time 
of  Henri  TIT.  In  the  and  and  3^  stanzas  the 
last  line  but  one  contains  five  ayllables,  wh^^as 
in  the  ist  there  are  only  four.  l!his  slight  change 
may  have  arisen  insensibly,  either  horn  the  author 
not  having  at  hand  a  copy  of  his  predecessor's 
lines,  or  because  he  improvised  his  words  as  he 
sang  to  some  well-known  air,  and  naturally  gave 
a  separate  syllable  to  each  note  of  the  melody. 
He  has  also  involuntarily,  or  from  intentional  imi- 
tation, repeated  in  the  second  verse  the  rhymes 
of  the  first. 

If  C!oll^  had  been  the  author  of  these  lines, 
he  would  certainly  have  told  us  the  fact  in  his 
'  M^moires.'  He  records  the  minutest  particulars 
concerning  the  metamorphoses  of  '  Le  Boi  et  le 
Fermier,'  and  the  perfonnances  of  'La  Partie  de 
chasse  de  Henri  IV' ;  puts  down  tmimportant  im- 
provisations, and  the  most  insignificant  rhymes ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  not 
have  mentioned  having  added  two  verses  to  *  Vive 
Henri  IV,*  if  such  htA  been  the  case.  The  sup- 
position is  rendered  stiU  more  inadmissible  by 
the  &ct  that  he  gives  the  other  refrains  in  '  La 
Partie  de  chasse  de  Henri  IV'  word  for  word. 
We  may  assume  that  GoU4  quoted  this  his- 
torical song  in  its  traditional  form,  and  is  no 
more  to  be  accredited  with  additions  to  it  than  to 
'La  belle  Jardiniere,'  the  three  couplets  of  which 
he  also  transcribed.  (See  Goll^,  'La  Partie  de 
chasse  de  Henri  IV,'  Sc^ne  xi.) 

The  air  has  been  often  said  to  resemble  one  of 
the  themes  of  the  contredanse  called  'Lee  Trioo- 
tets,'  the  title  and  the  notes  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  '  Les  Parodies  nouvelles  et  les  Vaude- 
villes inconnus'  (vol,  i.  p.  3a);  and  'Bondes  et 
Chansons  h  danser'  (vol.  ii.  p.  191)  only.  Now, 
not  only  do  neither  of  these  two  urs  bear  any 
resemblance  to  'Vive  Henri  IV,'  but  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  thus  either  'Les  Trioo- 
tets'  has  not  survived  in  a  complete  form,  and 
the  best  subject  in  that  'suite  d'airs  de  danse'  is 
the  very  one  that  the  collections  have  not  noted 
down ;  or  the  melody  of  •  Vive  Henri  IV '  is  ori- 
ginal, and  has  no  connection  with  '  Les  Tricotets.* 
We  adopt  the  latter  conclusion. 

One  tiling  is  certain;  these  couplets  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  with- 
out losing  anything  of  their  spirit  or  fireshness ; 
and  were  spontaneously  adopted  by  the  pe(^Ie  as 
the  national  anthem  of  royalty  at  the  Bourbon  Be- 
storation.  On  the  day  when  the  Allied  Armies 
entered  Paris,  April  i,  1814,  crowds  flocked  to 
the  Opera  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  opera  was  Spontini's 
'Vestale,'  as  an  overture  to  which  the  band 
performed  'Vive  Henri  IV'  amid  a  perfect 
storm  of  braves ;  and  at  the  dose  of  tiie 
the  air  was  again  called   for,   sung  by  Jjays 


MMva 
Lays 
with  the  whole  power  of  his  magnificent  voice. 
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And  received  with  raptmous  i^plftiuM.  On 
July  14,  1815,  Lays  had  a  sinular  Bnocess  when 
repeating  the  air  at  a jperfonnanoe  of  'Iphig^nie 
en  Anlide'  and  'La  Dansomanie'  before  Louis 
XYlIIy  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre 
of  tiie  'Academie  royale  de  Musique'  in  the 
Hue  le  Peletier,  the  first  words  sung  in  that 
area,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to  be  regretted 
on  acoustical  grounds,  were  those  of  'Viye  Henri 
lY.'  Paer  wrote  some  brilliant  variations  on  tliis 
air.  They  were  engraved  in  fiill  score  and 
deserve  to  be  reeoued  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  Gr^try  also  introduced 
the  air  into  the  Overture  in  'Le  Magnifique' 
(1773).  [G.O.] 

HENRIQUE ;  OB  thb  Lovb-filorim.  Grand 
opera  in  3  acts ;  words  by  T.  J.  Haines  ;  music 
by  Rooke.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden,  May 
a,  1839.  [G.] 

HENRY  Vm,  King,  bom  June  a8,  1491, 
died  Jan.  a8,  1547*8,  being  originally  designed 
for  the  church,  was  duly  instructed  in  music 
(then  an  essential  part  of  the  acquirements  of  an 
ecclesiastic),  and  appears  to  have  attained  to 
some  skill  in  composition.  Hall,  the  Chronicler, 
and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  mention  two 
mawKW  of  his  composition,  neither  now  extant ; 
Hawkins  (chap.  77)  has  printed  a  Latin  motet 
for  3  voices  by  Henry  from  a  MS.  collection  of 
anthems,  motets,  etc.,  written  in  1591  by  John 
Baldwin,  singing  man  of  Windsor  and  subse- 
quently gentleman  and  clerk  of  the  cheque  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  (died  Aug.  38,  161 5) ;  and  the 
anthem,  'O  lord,  the  Maker  of  all  things,*  as* 
signed  by  Barnard  and  others  to  William  Mundy, 
was  by  Aldrich  and  Boyce  declared  to  be  proved 
to  be  his  production  (see  Boyoe's  'Cath.  Music,' 
ii.  I).  In  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  5665) 
is '  Passetyme  with  good  cumpanye.  The  Kynges 
balade,*  set  to  music  for  3  voices.  It  is  printed 
in  Jolm  Stafford  Smith's  '  Musica  Antiqua'  and 
Chappell's  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.* 
In  Harl.  MSS.  1419,  foL  aoo,  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  numerous  musical  instruments  belonging 
to  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  death.      [W.  H.  H.J 

HENSCHEL,  Georo,  bom  Feb.  18, 1850,  at 
Breslau,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist 
at  13  years  of  age.  In  1867  he  entered  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium  under  Mosoheles,  Rich- 
ter  and  Gotze.  His  next  move,  in  1870,  was  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  composition  under  Kiel 
and  singing  under  Adolph  Schulze.  Since  that 
date  Herr  Henschel*s  reputation  as  a  concert 
singer  has  been  steadily  moreasing.  His  voice 
is  a  baritone  of  great  power,  richness,  and  com- 
pass. His  style  Ib  pure,  his  repertoire  large,  and 
he  is  always  conscientious  and  loyal  to  the  com- 
poser. His  own  compositions  are  numerous  and 
varied,  embracing  solo  and  part  songs ;  choruses ; 
a  gipsy  serenade  with  orchestra ;  a  serenade  for 
stringed  orchestra  in  canon  form;  the  130th 
Psalm  for  solos,  5 -part  chorus,  and  orchestra 
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Hensohel  made  his  first  i^pearanoe  in 


England  Feb.  i^,  1877,  and  has  now  (1879) 
taken  up  his  residence  here.  [G.] 

HENSEL,  Fannt  Cboilb,  the  eldest  of  the 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  &mily,  bom  at  Hamburg 
Nov.  14,  1805,  and  therefore  more  than  3  years 
older  than  her  brother  Felix.  She  was  regularly 
instracted  in  music,  and  Mendelssohn  used  to 
say  that  at  one  time  she  played  better  than  he. 
(See  also  Devrient,  Recoil,  p.  3).  Oct.  3, 1829,  she 
married  W.  Hensel,  a  painter,  of  Berlin  (1794- 
1 86 1 ),  and  on  May  1 7, 1 847,  died  suddenly.  Her 
death  shook  her  brother  terribly,  and  no  doubt 
hastened  his  own,  which  happened  only  6  months 
later.  Felix*s  letters  show  how  much  he  loved 
her,  and  the  value  which  he  placed  on  her 
judgment  and  her  musical  ability.  He  called 
her  '  the  Cantor.*  '  Before  I  can  receive  Fanny's 
advice,*  says  he,  'the  Walpurgisnight  will  be 
packed  up ...  I  feel  convinced  she  would  say 
"Yes,**  and  yet  I  feel  doubtful'  (Letter,  April 
37,  1831).  'Fanny  may  add  the  second  piurt,* 
says  he,  in  sending  a  Song  without  words  (Dec 
II,  1830).  Again,  *I  have  just  played  your 
Caprices  ...  all  was  unmixed  delight '  (Jan.  4, 
40).  Still,  indications  are  not  wanting  of  a 
certain  over-eamestness,  not  to  say  pedantry, 
which  was  occasionally  too  severe  for  her  more 
plastic  brother.  (See  Letter,  April  7,  34,  on 
Melusina ;  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,*  p.  47,  etc.) 

Six  of  her  songs  were  published  with  his  without 
indication,  viz.  Op.  8,  Nos.  3,  3, 12 ;  Op.  9,  Nos. 
7,  10,  13.  She  also  published  in  her  own  name 
4  books  of  melodies  and  Lieder  for  P.  F.  solo ; 
a  ditto  of  songs  for  voice  and  P.  F. ;  i  ditto  of 
Part-songs — '  G^artenlieder'  (republished  by  No- 
vello  1878) ;  and  after  her  death  a  few  more 
songs  and  P.  F.  pieces  were  printed,  and  a  Trio  for 
P. F.  and  Strinffs  in  D,  reaching  in  all  to  op.  1 1. 
For  her  letters,  journals,  and  portrait  see '  Die  Fa- 
milie  Mendelssohn,'  by  S.  Hensel  (Berlin  1879). 

She  is  buried  in  the  Mendelssohn  portion  of  the 
Friedhof  at  tiie  Hallethor,  Berlin,  and  a  line  of 
her  music  is  engraved  on  Uie  tombstone  : — 


HENSELT,  Adolph,  bom  May  la,  181 4,  at 
Schwabach  in  Bavaria,  and  since  1838  resident 
at  St.  Petersburg,  had  lessons  firom  Hummel, 
but  can  hardly  be  called  Hummel's  disciple, 
since  his  method  of  treating  the  pianoforte  differs 
as  much  from  HummeVs  as  our  concert -grands 
differ  from  the  light  Viennese  instruments  of 
1820.  Henselt*s  ways  at  the  keyboard  may  be 
taken  as  the  link  between  HummeFs  and  Liszt*s ; 
that  is  to  sav,  with  Hummel's  stricUy  legato 
touch,  quiet  hands  and  strong  fingers,  Henselt 
produces  effects  of  rich  sonority  something  like 
those  which  Liszt  gets  with  the  aid  of  the  wrists 
and  pedals.     But  as  such  sonority,  apart  from 
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any  rhythmical  aocentoatioii,  depends  in  the 
main  upon  the  widespread  position  of  chords 
and  arpeggii,  the  component  notes  of  which  are 
made  to  ezt^id  beyond  the  limits  of  an  octave, 
Henselt's  way  of  holding  the  keys  down  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  fingers,  over  and  above  keep- 
ing the  dampers  raised  by  means  of  the  pedals, 
does  not  seem  the  most  ^practical ;  for  it  neces- 
sitates a  continuous  straimng  of  the  muscles  such 
as  only  hands  of  abnonnal  construction  or  fingers 
stretched  to  Uie  utmost  by  incessant  and  tortuous 
practice  can  stand.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Mendelssohn^  that  his  speciality  in  1838  was 
'playinff  wide-spread  chords,  and  that  he  went 
on  idl  day  stretching  his  fingers  over  arpeggios 
played  pregHtHmo,*  And  even  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  is  said  to  waste  an  hour  daily  upon 
mere  DehnungS'BtutUeih  i^e.  studies  of  Ms  own 
invention  for  extending  the  slaretoh  of  the  hand, 
and  training  the  fingers  to  work  independently. 
Nevertheless,  be  his  method  of  touch  needlessly 
cumbrous  or  not,  if  applied  to  efiects  k  la  Chopin 
and  Liszt,  the  result  under  his  own  hands  is  grand ; 
so  grand  indeed,  that  thou^  his  appearances  in 
public  have  been  fewer  thaa  those  of  any  other 
celebrated  pianist,  he  has  been  hailed  by  judges 
like  Bobert  Schumann  and  Hear  von  Lens  as 
one  of  the  greatest  players.  His  representative 
works  are  two  sets  of  twelve  Etudet  each,  op.  1 
and  5,  which,  though  not  so  surprisingly  original, 
deserve  to  be  ranked  near  Ghopin*s,  inasmuch  am 
they  are  true  lyrical  effusions  of  considerable 
musical  value,  over  and  above  their  setting  forth 
some  specially  characteristic  or  difficult  pianoforte 
effect.  Henselt  has  also  published  a  Concerto 
(in  F  minor  <^.  16),  likefy  to  survive,  a  trio, 
stillborn,  and  a  number  of  smaller  $alon  pieces, 
like  'Frfihlingslied,'  *Wiegenlied,*  Impromptu  in 
C  minor,  '  La  Gondola,'  etc. — gems  in  their  way. 
Henselt's  success  in  1838  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  unprecedented.  He  was  at  once  made  Court 
pianist  and  teacher  to  the  Lnperial  children,  and 
soon  after  Inspeot<n*  oi  'the  Imperial  Bussian 
female  seminaries,*  in  which  latter  capacity  his 
firmness  and  disinterested  seal  has  borne  good 
firuit.  An  uniform  edition  of  Henselt's  woiks 
would  be  a  boon,  as  some  pieces  are  published 
in  Russia  only,  others  appear  under  different 
designations,  etc.  His  arrangements  for  two 
pianofortes  of  Weber's  Duo  in  £b  for  pianoforte 
and  clarinet,  and  of  selections  from  Cramer's 
Etudes,  to  which  he  has  added  a  second  pianoforte 
part;  his  transcription  of  Weber's  Ouvertures, 
bits  from  Weber^s  operas,  and  above  all  his 
edition  of  Weber's  principid  pianoforte  works  with 
variantes,  are  masterly.  Henselt  visited  England 
in  1867,  but  did  not  play  in  public.  [E.D.] 

HENSTBIDGE,  Daniel,  on  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Wootton  in  1 700  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor as  organist  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
held  that  post  until  his  death  in  1 730.  The  organ 
parts  of  some  of  his  compositions  are  still  extant, 
but  the  voice  parts  are  mostly  lost.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  imitator  of  PuroelL        [W.  H.  H.] 

>  Hmer*t  •  Veoddmbn.'  p^lU. 
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HEBBECE,  JoHAHN,  court  oapellmeister^ 
bom  at  Vienna  Deo.  25,  1831.  He  had  a  few 
months'  instruction  in  harmony  from  Better,  but 
was  virtually  a  self-made  man.  His  ambitioa 
was  high,  he  worked  hard,  and  his  progress  was 
rapid  and  steady.  In  1853  he  was  ChoinnaBter 
to  the  Piarists  in  the  Josephstadt ;  in  56  choir- 
master to  the  first  Mannergesangverein ;  in  58 
professor  at  the  Conservatorium,  and  choir-master 
of  the  Singverein  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
fireunde ;  in  59  professional  oonduotor  of  the  Ge- 
sellschaft concerts ;  in  66  chief  court  capdlmeister; 
and  in  71  director  of  the  court  opera.  Hie 
intrigues  and  annoyances  inseparable  from  this 
post  were  insupportable  to  Herbeok's  nature :  in 
1875  he  resigned  it^  and  resumed  the  conductor^ 
ship  of  the  Gesellsohaft  concerts.  He  died,  after 
a  suOTt  illness,  on  the  a8th  of  Oct.  1877.  As  a 
conductor  he  has  left  a  permanent  mark  cm  mnsio 
in  Vienna.  The  niimerous  choral  sodetiea  in 
particular  owe  their  prosperity  in  great  mesaure 
to  him.  As  a  composer  he  was  equally  ambi- 
tious  and  industrious,  although  in  this  branch 
less  remarkable  for  invention  than  for  his  power 
of  assimilating,  rather  than  imitating,  the  strong 
points  of  his  &vourites,  especially  Schubert^  <^ 
whose  works  he  was  an  indefiiktigable  exiKment. 
His  most  successful  compositions  are  his  part- 
songs,  which  are  admirable  for  sim|^city  and 
effect.  His  published  works  include : — songs  for 
a  single  voice ;  part-sonffs  for  men's  voices,  and 
choruses,  both  mixed  and  harmonised ;  *Lied  und 
Beigen'  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  etc.;  'Tanzi 
momente ' ;  *  Etlnstlerfidirt ' ;  *  Svmphoniache 
variationen,*  and  Symphony  in  D  minor — all  for 
full  orchestra,  the  last  with  oigan ;  string-quartet 
in  F.  op.  9.  In  MS.  a  grand  mass  in  E,  and  a 
small  ditto  in  F;  a  Te  Deum;  graduales;  a 
string-quartet  in  D  minor.  Herbedc  possessed 
sevend  orders,  including  the  3rd  division  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  which  raued  him  to  the  rank  of 
knighthood.  [C.  F.  P.] 

HEBCITLANUM.  Opera  in  4  acts;  libretto 
bv  M^  and  Hadot,  music  by  F^den  David ; 
given  at  the  Academic,  March  4,  1859.  The 
drama  was  originally  intended  to  deal  with  a 
more  tremendous  catastrc^he  than  that  of  Hercu- 
laneum— vis.  'La  fin  du  monde.'  H^xmlanum 
obtained  for  its  author  the  Institat's  prise  of 
ao,ooo  firs.  [G.] 

HEBCULES,  by  Handel;  the  words  byBev. 
Thos.  Broughton ;  oon^Mised  between  July  19  and 
Aug.  1 7, 1 744.  Announced  as  a '  musical  dnona*: 
performed  uiid  published  as  an  '  oratorio^'  First 
given  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Havmaricet,  Jan.  5, 
1 745 ;  at  the  Lower  Bhine  Festival,  DOssekkr^ 
Mayi7,i875;andbyH.Leslie,June8,i877.  [G.] 

HlfeBOLD,  Louis  Joseph  FntDnrAXD,  bom 
in  Paris  Wednesday  Jan.  a8,  1791,  at  30  Butt 
des  Vieux  Ai^ustins,  now  10  Bue  d'Aigout; 
only  child  of  Fran9ois  Joseph  Harold,  an  able 
pianist  of  the  school  of  Emmanuel  Bach.  Loais'a 
gifts  for  music  were  soon  apparent.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Institution  Hix,  where  he  £8^< 
guished  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  worked  at 
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lolieggio  under  "EMb,  and  the  pianoforte  under 
his  godfather  Louis  Adam,  &ther  of  Adolphe. 
In  1806  he  entered  the  Conservatoire,  where  he 
obtained  the  first  piano  prixe^  studied  harmony 
under  Catel,  and  composition  imder  M^nl,  whom 
be  always  held  in  great  admiration,  and  at  length, 
in  t8i3,  carried  off  the  'Grand  priz  de  Rome' 
fat  his  cantata  *  Mile,  de  la  Valli^,'  the  nnpub- 
Hshed  score  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Con- 
soratoire,  together  with  his  envoit  de  Borne, 
Iliese  are,  a  '  Hymne  k  4  Yoix  snr  la  Transfigu- 
ration '  with  orchestra ;  a  Symphony  in  C  (Rome, 
April  1815) ;  a  second,  in  I>  (May) ;  '  Soena  ed 
Ada  oon  cori*  (June);  and  three  Quartets,  in 
J>,  0,  and  G  minor  (July  1814),  aU  written  at 
Ni^es.  These  woriu,  which  are  not  given  cor- 
rectly in  any  previous  biography,  are  ^ort,  but 
contain  many  interesting  ideas;  the  only  one 
performed  in  public  was  the  and  Symphony, which 
»  by  no  means  a  'youthful  indisoretion.'  The 
quatuors  also  contain  much  that  might  even  now 
be  heard  with  pleasure;  and  altogether  these 
envois  de  Borne  shew  that  H^rdd  would  have 
shone  in  symphony  if  he  had  adhered  to  that 
branch  of  composition,  ^e  stage  however  pos- 
sesses an  irresistible  attraction  For  a  man  gihed 
with  ardent  imagination  and  capacity  for  ex- 
pressing emotion.  It  was  natural  that  ne  should 
wish  to  make  his  dAut  as  a  dramatic  composer  at 
Naples,  where  he  was  pianist  to  Queen  Cikroline, 
and  where  he  led  a  happy  life,  in  good  relations 
with  the  court  and  society.  Wit£  Landriani*s 
asBstanoe  he  compiled  a  libretto  from  Duval's 
comedy  '  La  jeunesse  de  Henri  V,'  and  the  open 
was  a  success.  The  libretto  was  printed  (Naples 
1 8 15)  an<mymously,  but  the  music  remains  in  MS. 
Shortly  after  this  he  left  Italy,  and  madea  stay  of 
some  months  at  Vienna  on  his  way  home.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  at  once  tried  to  procure  a  good 
opera-book,  but  might  have  waited  long  for  an 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  pubHc,  If  BoieU 
dieu  had  not  asked  him  to  write  the  latter  half 
of  *  Charles  de  France,*  an  opera  de  cireonetanee 
produced  June  18,  1816.  This  led  to  his  obtain- 
ing the  libretto  oi  *  Lee  Bosi^res,'  3  acts  (Jan. 
37,  181 7),  which  was  a  complete  success.  'La 
Cloohette,'  3  acts  fOct.  18  of  the  same  year),  was 
full  of  new  and  fresh  ideas ;  the  charming  air 
'Me  vaSlk *  soon  became  popular,  while  those oom- 
petetit  to  judge  were  struck  by  the  advance  in 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  the  originality  of 
instrumentation  which  it  displayed.  HU  industry 
and  fertility  were  further  proved  l^  '  Le  premier 
vena*  (1818),  'Lee  Troqueurs'  (1819),  and 
'L'Auteur  mort  et  vivant*  (1820) ;  but  unfortu- 
nately he  accepted  librettos  that  were  neither 
interesting  nor  adapted  for  music.  'LeMuletier' 
(May  I  a,  1833)  however  is  full  of  life  and  colour, 
and  assured  his  reputation  with  all  who  were 
eompetenttojndffe.  After  the  success  of  this  lively 
UtUe  piece  it  is  mfflcult  to  understand  how  a  man 
of  lit^itty  tastes  and  culture  could  have  under- 
taken dramas  so  tame  and  uninteresting  as  'Las- 
fthtfnie'  (Sept.  1833),  and  *Le  Lapin  blanc' 
(1835).  The  fover  of  production  which  consumes 
all  composers  of  genius,  affords  the  only  possible 
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explanation.  In  fieMJt,  rather  than  remain  idle  he 
undertook  any  employment  however  uninviting. 
Thus  from  1830-37  he  was  pianiste-accompagna- 
teurtotheOp^raltalien;  and  in  1 831  was  sent  to 
Italy  to  engage  singers,  among  whom  he  brought 
back  no  less  a  person  than  Mme.  Pasta,  and  GiUU. 
In  1837  he  became  choir-master  at  the  Academic 
de  Musique,  and  began  to  write  ballets.  Dming 
these  laborious  years,  Harold  threw  off  for  the 
publishers  an  immense  quantity  of  pianoforte 
music.  Fifty-nine  of  these  pieces,  on  which 
he  laid  no  yalue,  have  becoi  engraved,  but 
we  need  only  mention  the  sonata  in  Ab  ;  another 
called  '  L*  Amante  disperato  * ;  variations  on  *  Au 
dair  de  la  lune,'  and  on  '  Marlbrook  * ;  a 
'  Bondo  dramatique  * ;  and  a  caprice,  'Pulcincdla.' 
He  also  made  arrangements  for  the  piano,  Ros- 
sini's 'Molse*  among  the  rest,  and  like  a  true 
artist  managed  to  turn  even  such  work  as  this 
to  account.  In  the  midst  of  his  daily  drudgery 
however,  H^ld  kept  one  aim  steadily  in  view  ; 
that  of  becoming  a  great  composer.  Any  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  known  was  welcome, 
and  accordingly  he  consented  to  join  Auber  in 
writing  an  tmira  de  dreonttance  'Venddme  en 
Eroaffne'  (1833);  and  also  composed  *Le  Roi 
B&^^  3  acts  (1834)  for  the  fdte  of  Louis  XVIII. 
In  'Marie,'  3  acts  (Aug.  13,  1836),  a  charming 
opera  which  has  kept  the  boards,  he  evinces 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  stage,  great  sensi- 
bflity,  and  graceful  and  refined  orcheetration.  It 
contains  perhi^  too  many  short  pieces,  and  the 
treble  ana  tenor  voices  unduly  predominate,  but 
these  drawbacks  are  redeemed  by  original  and 
varied  melody,  by  charming  eflects,  and  great 
skill  in  the  arrangement.  The  scene  of  Marie's 
despair  is  the  won.  of  a  master  of  pathos,  and  a 
true  dramatic  poet. 

Urged  bya  desire  to  give  a  practical  scope  to 
his  fiuicy,  Harold  composed  a  series  of  ballets, 
'Astolphe  et  Joconde';  'La  Sonnambule'  (Jan. 
39,  and  Sept.  19,  1837;  'La  Fille  mal  gard^* 
(Nov.  17,  1838);  and  *La  BeDe  au  bois  doi^ 
mani*  (April  37,  1839).  It  was  largely  owing 
to  him  that  the  music  of  French  baUets  acquired 
its  peculiarly  graceful,  poetical,  expressive  and 
passionate  chancter.  Tliese  works  gave  him  the 
same  fiBMsility  and  command  of  his  pen,  that  writ- 
ing verses  does  to  an  author.  This  is  clearly  seen 
iu  his  next  opera  *  L'lUusion,'  i  act  (July  18, 
1839),  the  remarkable  finale  of  which  contains 
a  valse  with  a  melody  of  a  very  high  order. 
'  Emmeline*  (Nov.  38, 1839)  was  a  fiasco,  chiefly 
owinff  to  the  libretto ;  but  a  rich  compensation 
was  m  store  for  him  in  the  brilliant  success  of 
'Zampa'  (May  3,  1831).  Speaking  briefly  we 
may  say  that  the  quartet  in  the  ist  act,  'Le 
voilik,'  is  a  model  of  dignity  and  refinement ;  the 
recognition  duet  in  the  3nd,  is  full  of  life,  taste^ 
and  dramatic  skill ;  and  the  deep  and  eminently 
characteristic  pathos  of  the  principal  number  of  the 
3rd  act,  the  duet  *  Pourqud  trembler,'  makes  it  one 
of  the  finest  Inspirations  in  modem  opera.  There 
is  also  much  variety  both  of  form  and  move- 
ment in  the  different  pieces.  The  first  finale  with 
its  lidbly  contrasted  effects,  Is  entirely  diffiarent 
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from  the  leoond,  the  stretto  of  which  is  toXL 
of  tone  and  inBpiration.  In  a  word,  we  reoo^ 
niie  in  *Zampa'  the  hand  of  a  master,  who 
to  the  spirit  of  Italian  music  miites  the  depth 
of  the  German  and  the  elegance  of  the  French 
schooL 

It  is  a  curious  fikct  that  H^ld*s  own  country- 
men rank  the  'Pr^  aux  Clares'  (Dec  15. 185a) 
above  '  Zampa»*  while  the  Germans  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.  This  arises  probably  mim 
the  critidBm  to  which  a  French  audience  instinc- 
tively subjects  the  literary  part  of  an  opera. 
Any  want  of  unanimity  between  dramatist  and 
composer  is  felt  at  once.  In  'Zampa'  this  is 
very  marked ;  for  the  book,  excellent  as  it  is  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  dramatic  situations, 
bears  maiks  of  being  the  work  of  one  who  does 
not  believe  a  word  of  the  stozy  he  is  telling,  and 
has  therefore  no  sympathv  with  his  characters. 
Hence  there  is  a  want  of  relation  between  the 
librettiBt  who  is  no  true  poet^  and  the  composer, 
who  moves  others  because  he  is  moved  himself, 
and  is  eloquent  because  he  is  sincere.  In  the 
'Pr^  aux  (Mercs'  on  the  other  hand,  the  action 
takes  place  in  a  region  more  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  play-goers,  and  the  drama  is  a 
very  pleasing  nationid  poem,  free  from  incon- 
ffnuties  and  well  adapted  for  music.  In  setting 
it  Harold  not  only  did  much  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  French  op^nHX>mique,  but  had  the  satis- 
faction of  treating  a  historical  subject.  We 
might  specify  each  number,  from  the  overture— 
as  full  of  warmth  and  colour  as  that  to  Zampa, 
but  forming  an  independent  symphony  not  built 
upon  the  materials  of  the  opera — to  the  scene  of 
the  barque,  where  the  expressive  tones  of  the  violas 
and  ceUos  complete  the  narrative  of  the  voices, 
and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the  finest  effects  <^ 
pathos  ever  produced  on  the  stage.  The  work  is 
characterised  throughout  by  unity  of  style,  variety 
of  accent,  and  sustained  inspiration,  always  kept 
within  the  limits  of  dramatic  truth.  The  great 
requisites  for  a  creative  artist  are  colour,  dramatic 
instinct,  and  sensibility.  In  cdour  H^ld  was 
not  so  fer  behind  Weber,  while  in  dramatic  in- 
stinct he  may  be  said  to  have  equalled  him. 
His  remark  to  a  friend  a  few  days  before  his 
death  shows  his  own  estimate  of  his  work ;  'I  am 
going  too  soon;  I  was  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  ^  stage.*  So  modest  are  the  utterances 
of  these  great  poets,  who  are  the  glory  of  their 
art  and  their  nation  t 

On  January  19,  1833,  within  a  few  days  of 
his  4and  year,  and  but  a  month  after  the  pro- 
duction of  his  chef-d'cBuvre,  H^irold  succumbed 
to  the  chest-malady  from  which  he  had  been  suf- 
fering for  some  time;  and  was  buried  with 
SBat  pomp  three  days  after*.  He  died  in  the 
aison  des  Temee,  which  had  been  his  home 
since  his  marriage  with  AdUe  Elise  Bollet  in 
1827,  and  now  forms  the  comer  of  the  Bue 
Bemours  and  the  Hue  Bayen,  on  the  side  of 
the  even  numbers.    Here  were  bom  his  three 
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bavlnv  Just  begun  to  know  bow  to  nae  the  wind  Instramenta. 
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children :— FiBDDrAirD,  an  able  avocat,  turw  a 
senator ;  Ad^lb,  married  in  1854  to  M.  Clama- 
geran,  now  member  of  the  Paris  Gonseil  moni- 
dpal;  and  Euo^nib,  bom  183a,  a  gifted 
musician,  who  was  carried  off  in  185a  by  oon- 
sumption. 

Among  the  many  critical  and  biographical 
articles  on  this  eminent  composer,  we  may 
mention  those  of  Chaulieu,  Castil-Blaze^  Scodo* 
Addphe  Adam,  a  brief  but  very  accurate  notice 
with  portrait  in  the  '  Magasin  pittcresque  *  foe 
1873  (pp.  156-159),  and  aboye  all  'Harold 
sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres*  by  Jouvin  (Paris,  Heugel, 
1868,  8vo),  which  contains  many  of  his  own 
letters  and  memoranda.  In  society  he  showed 
himself  a  brilliant  and  original  talker,  though 
inclined  to  sarcasm.  The  best  ixntrait  is  that 
in  the  'Magasin  pittoresque.'  His  Mend  David 
d* Angers  made  a  medallion  of  him  in  Bome  in 
1815 ;  and  there  are  busts  by  Dantan  (1833), 
Demeemay — now  in  the /oyer  of  the  new  ()pira, 
and  Charles  Gauthier — In  the  library  of  the 
Conservatoire.  [G.G.] 

HERMANN,  Jacob  Z.    See  Zbuoheib. 

HERSCHEL,SibFredebiokWilliam,K.C.H., 
D.C.L.  (*SirWilliamHer8chel'),bomat  Hanover, 
Nov.  15,  1738,  was  second  son  of  a  musician 
there.  He  reoeived  a  good  education,  and  being 
destined  fbr  the  profession  of  his  &ther,  was,  at 
the  age  of  14,  placed  in  the  band  of  the  Hanove- 
rian regiment  of  guards.  He  came  to  England 
with  the  regiment  about  1757  and  was  stationed 
at  Durham.  He  soon  became  organist  of  HalffaT 
parish  churuh,  and  continued  so  until  1 766,  when 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Octagon  Chapel* 
Bath.  Mliilst  residing  at  Bath  he  turned  his 
attention  to  astronomy,  and  pursued  his  studies 
for  several  years  during  the  intervals  of  his  pix»- 
fessional  duties.  He  constructed  a  telescope  of 
large  dimensions,  and  in  1781  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  a  supposed  comet^  which  soon  proved 
to  be  the  planet  Uranus.  He  was  thereupon 
appointed  private  astronomer  to  the  king,  with  a 
salary  of  £400  per  annum,  and  abandoned  the 
musical  profession.  He  removed  to  Datohet  and 
afterwards  to  Slough,  was  knighted,  and  received 
an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the  feommer 
of  1 79a  he  was  visited  at  Slough  by  Haydn.  He 
died  Aug.  33,  1822.  He  published  a  qrmphony 
for  orchestra  and  two  military  concertos  for  wind 
instruments  in  1768. 

Jacob  Hebsohbl,  his  elder  brother,  bom  about 
1734,  was  master  of  the  king's  band  at  Hanover, 
came  to  England  and  died  here  in  179a.  He 
composed  some  instrumental  music    [W.H.  H.] 

HEBZ,  Heivbich,  bom  at 'Vienna  Jan.  6, 1 806, 
son  of  a  musician  who,  anxious  to  turn  his  eariy 
talent  for  the  piano  to  the  best  account,  wisely 
entered  him  in  1 8 1 6  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
under  Pradher.  He  carried  off  the  prize  fbr  piano- 
forte-playing in  his  first  year,  and  thenceforward 
his  career  was  continually  suocessfuL  He  became 
virtually  a  Parisian,  and  was  known  as  Henri 
Hers.  Lii82iMoschelesvisited  Paris, and  though 
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there  it  no  meiition  of  Hen  in  that  part  of  hiB 
Journal,  yet  we  have  Hen*B  own  teetimony^ 
that  Moechelee  had  much  inflaenoe  in  the  im- 
proTement  of  his  style.  For  the  next  ten  years 
he  enjoyed  an  iTnmAnwA  reputation  in  Paris  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  teacher,  and  his  compositions 
are  said  to  have  fetched  3  or  4  times  the  prices 
of  those  of  much  better  composers.  In  1831  he 
made  a  tour  in  Grermany  with  Lafont,  but  to 
judge  from  the  notices  in  the  Allg.  Zeitung 
Lafont  made  the  better  impression  cf  the  two. 
In  1833  he  made  his  first  visit  to  London,  played 
at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  10,  and  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own,  at  which  he  played  duets 
with  Moscheles  and  with  J.  B.  Cruner.  In 
1843  he  was  made  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte 
in  the  Conservatoire.  He  returned  the  following 
year,  appeared  again  at  the  Philhannonic  Mav 
5y  and  took  a  long  tour,  embracing  Edinburgh 
and  DubUn.  About  this  time  he  was  tempted 
to  join  a  pianoforte-maker  in  Paris  named  Klepfis^ 
bnt  the  speculation  was  not  successful,  and  Merz 
lost  much  money.  He  then  established  a  &ctory 
of  his  own,  and  to  repair  his  losses  and  to  obtain 
the  neoessaiy  capitiJ  for  this  made  a  joum^ 
throuffh  the  United  States,  Mezico,  CaHfomia, 
and  Uie  West  Indies,  which  lasted  from  1845 
till  1851,  and  of  which  he  has  himself  written  an 
account  ('Mes  voyages,'  etc.,  Paris  1866).  He 
then  devoted  him8e&  to  the  making  of  pianos, 
and  at  the  Exposition  of  1855  ^  mstruments 
ob^uned  the  highest  medal,  and  they  now  take 
rank  with  those  of  Pleyel  and  Erard.  In  1874  he 
relinquished  his  Chair  at  the  Conservatoire. 

Hcoa  has  left  8  concertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchestra, 
and  other  compositions  for  his  instrument  in 
every  recognised  form,  reaching  to  more  than  lOO 
in  number,  and  including  an  immense  number  of 
Variations.  His  Etudes  and  his  P.  F.  M^thode 
are  the  only  things  out  of  this  mass  that  are  at 
all  likely  to  survive  their  author.  His  brilliancy 
and  bravura  and  power  of  execution  were  pro- 
digious, but  they  were  not  supported  by  any 
more  solid  qualities,  as  in  the  case  of  Thalberg, 
Lisaty  Tausig,  Bulow,  and  other  great  executants. 
Hers  found  out  what  his  public  liked  and  what 
would  pay,  and  this  he  gave  them.  'Is  Herz 
prejudiceo,'  says  Mendelssohn,'  'when  he  says 
the  Parisians  can  understand  and  appreciate 
nothing  but  variations  f  * 

Schumann  was  never  tired  of  making  fun  of 
his  pretensions  and  his  pieces.  His  Gesammelte 
Sdiriften  contain  many  reviews,  aUcouched  in  the 
same  bantering  style.  In  &ct  Herz  was  the(}eli- 
nek  of  his  day,  and  like  that  once  renowned  and 
popular  Abb^  is  doomed  to  rapid  oblivion.    [6.] 

HERZOG,  JoHANH  Cbobo,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man organ-player,  bom  Sept.  6, 1822,  at  Schmolx 
in  Bavaria.  His  earlier  career  was  passed  in 
Munich,  where  in  184a  he  became  organist,  in 
1849  cantor,  and  in  1850  professor  at  the  Con* 
servatorium.  In  55  he  removed  to  Erlangen, 
where  he  still  lives  as  teacher  in  the  University 
and  Director  of  the  Singakademie.    Hjs  '  Pralu- 
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dienbuoh*  and  his  *Handbuch  fUr  Organisten* 
are  widely  and  deservedly  known.  "Bm  Organ 
school  is  a  woriL  of  very  great  merit,  and  his  Fan- 
tasias are  fine  and  effective  compositions.      [G.] 

HESELTINE,  Jamib,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow, 
was  in  the  early  part  of  Uie  18U1  century  organ- 
ist of  St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  near  the  Tower. 
In  1711  he  was  elected  organist  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  retaining  his  London  appointment. 
Hesdtine  composed  many  excellent  anUiems,  etc., 
a  few  of  whidi  are  still  extant  in  the  books  of 
some  of  the  cathedrals,  but  the  major  part  were 
destroyed  by  their  composer  upon  some  differ- 
ence lN9tween  him  and  the  Dean  and  Cluster  of 
Durham.  He  died  in  1763.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  [W.H.  H.] 

HESSE,  Adolph  Fbiedrioh,  great  organ- 
player  and  composer,  son  of  an  organ-builder, 
bom  Aug.  30, 1009,  at  Breslau.  His  masters  in 
the  pianoforte,  composition,  and  the  organ,  were 
Bemerand  E.Kdhler.  His  talent  was  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  induce  the  authorities  of  Breelaa 
to  grant  him  an  allowanoe,  which  enabled  him 
to  visit  Leipzig,  Cassel,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and 
Weimar,  in  each  of  which  he  pUyed  his  own 
and  other  compositions,  and  enjoyed  the  in- 
straction  and  acquaintance  of  Hummel,  Binck, 
and  Spohr.  In  1831  he  obtained  the  poet  which 
he  kept  till  his  death,  that  of  organist  to  the 
church  of  the  Bemhardins,  Breslau.  In  1844  ^^ 
opened  the  organ  at  S.  Eustache  in  Paris,  and 
astonished  the  Parisians  by  his  pedal  playing. 
Ini85i  he  was  in  London,  and  plaved  on  several , 
of  the  organs  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park — protesting  much  against  the  unequal  tem- 
perament in  some  of  them.  But  his  home  was 
Breslau,  where  he  was  visited  by  a  constant 
stream  of  admirers  from  fer  and  near  up  to  his 
death,  Aug.  5, 1863.  Hesse  was  director  of  the 
SymphonjK!oncerts  at  Breslau,  and  left  behind 
mm  a  mass  of  compositions  of  all  classes.  But 
it  is  by  his  organ  works  that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. His  'Practical  Organist,'  containing  39 
pieces — ^amongst  them  the  well-known  variations 
on  *God  save  the  King'— has  been  edited  by 
Lincoln  and  published  by  NoveUo.  A  complete 
collection  of  his  organ  works  was  editea  by 
Steggall  and  published  by  Boosey.  [G.J 

HE  WE,  John,  in  1485,  received  13s.  od^.  for 
repairing  the  organ  at  Ihe  altar  of  Uie  virgin 
in  York  Minster,  and  for  carrying  it  to  tiie 
^ouse  of  the  Minorite  Brethren  and  bringing 
it  back  to  the  cathedral.  This  is  probably  the 
earliest  instance  to  be  found,  though  afterwards 
common,  of  one  church  lending  another  its 
organ.  [V.deP.] 

HEXACHORD.  In  order  to  remove  certiJn 
grave  difficulties  connected  with  the  Tetrachords 
of  the  Greek  tonal  svstem.  Guide  Aretinus  is 
said  to  have  proposed,  about  the  year  1034,  a 
new  arrangement,  based  upon  a  more  convenient 
divimon  of  the  scale  into  Hexachords — groups 
of  six  sounds,  so  disposed  as  to  place  a  diatonio 
semitone  between  Uie  third  and  fourth  notes 
of  each  series^  the  remaining  intervals  being 
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repreBented  by  tonee.  The  aoundi  of  wbidi 
these  Hexachards  are  oompoeed  are  nmg,  by 
the  rules  of  this  system,  to  the  syllables  ut, 
re,  nU^  fa,  »ol,  la,  the  semitone  fiEdUng  always 
between  the  syllables  mi  and  fa.  But,  in 
addition  to  this  syllabic  distinction,  the  notes 
of  each  entire  octave  are  proyided  with  alpha- 
betical names,  exactly  similar  to  those  now  in 
use— A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G ;  and,  these  names 
being  inmiutable,  it  follows,  that,  as  the  Hexa- 
chords  begin  on  different  notes,  and  constantly 
overlap  ^ch  other,  the  same  pliable  is  not 
always  found  in  conjunction  with  the  same  letter. 
At  this  point  arises  the  cmly  complication  with 
which  the  system  is  burthened — a  complication 
so  slight  that  it  is  well  worth  the  student^s 
while  to  master  it,  seeing  that  its  bearing  npon 
the  treatment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  and 
the  manaffement  of  Beal  Fugue,  is  very  impcrtant 
indeed.    [See  Real  Fugue  J 

The  first,  or  Hard  Hexachord  {ffexaehordon 
dturum),  begins  on  G,  the  first  line  in  the  bass : 
a  note  which  is  said  to  have  been  added,  be- 
low the  Greek  scale,  by  Guide,  who  called  it 
r  (gamma),  whence  the  word  gammt^ut,  or 
gamtU :— 


T- 


B      0      D 
mi    fa     sol 


B 
ta 


The  second,  or  Natural  Hexadiord  (ffexa- 
ehordon  naiurale),  begins  on  C,  the  second 
space: — 


0     D      B      F      O      A 
vt    re     mi    Jh    td     la 

On  comparing  these  two  examples  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  note  which,  in  the  first  Hexa- 
chord, was  sung  to  the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung 
to  ut.  Hence,  this  note,  in  the  coUeotive  gamut, 
is  called  C  fa  ut.  And  the  same  system  is  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  all  notes  that  occur  in 
more  than  one  Hexachord. 

The  third,  or  Soft  Hexachord  (Sexa^ordon 
molle),  begins  on  F,  the  fourth  line:  and,  in 
order  to  place  the  semitone  between  its  third 
and  fourth  sounds,  the  note,  B,  must  be  made  flat. 


P 

ut 


"g     a    Bb    0     d" 
re    mi    /a    eol    la 


The  note,  sung,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  to 
the  syllable /a,  is  here  sung  to  ut,  and  is  there- 
fore called  F  fa  ut.  The  next  note,  G,  is  sung 
to  sol,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  re,  in  the  third, 
and  ut,  in  the  next  Hard  Hexaohon^  beginning 
on  the  octave  G;  hence,  this  note  is  c^ed  G 
sol  re  vt.  And  tiie  same  rule  is  followed  with 
regard  to  all  notes  that  appear  in  three  different 
Hexachords.  The  note  Bb,  occurring  only  in 
the  Soft  Hexachord,  is  always  called  B/a.  Bt] 
is  called  B  mi,  firom  its  place  in  the  Hard 
Hexachord,  where  alone  it  is  found. 


HEXACHOKD. 

The  four  remaining  Hexaohords— for  there  an 
seven  in  all— are  mere  reoi^itulationfl  of  the  first 
three,  in  the  higher  octaves.  The  entT 
ther^ore,  may  be  represented,  thus — 


Hes.! 

The  Gamut 

6 

Bla 

Bio. 

J)  la 

Dtol 

UlasoL 

Hex. 

Ciol 

B^ 

Csol/b, 

6 

Bh/a 

Bfa,  Bmi. 

Ala 

Ami. 

Are 

Alamire. 

Hex. 

Qeol 

Gre 

Qui 

QtotreuL 

Hex. 

4 

F>i. 

But 

FJHut, 

8 

BkT 

Bmi 

BtamL 

Dla 

Dtol 

Bre 

Dlaeolrt, 

Bn. 

Ctd 

Ofa 

Cut 

OtolfauL 

2 

Bb/a 

BbfN 

Bjb.   Bm<. 

Ala 

Ami 

Art 

Alamire. 

Hex. 

Qeol 

Gre 

Qut 

Qeol  re  ut. 

1 

Vfa 

Vut 

Bfaut. 

Sto 

B^ 

Etawni. 

J)»ol 

Dre 

J>eolre. 

0/a 

Out 

Ofdui, 

Bm4 

Bmi. 

Are 

Are. 

Tut 

Wut. 

The  art  of  coirectly  adapting  the  ^Babies  to 
the  sounds  is  called  Solnusation.  So  long  as 
the  oompass  of  a  single  Hexachord  is  not  ex- 
ceeded, its  Solmisation  remains  Immutable. 
But,  when  a  melody  extends  from  one  Hexa* 
chord  into  the  next,  or  next  but  one,  the  syl- 
lables proper  to  the  new  series  are  substituted— 
bv  a  change  called  a  Mutation — ^for  those  of  the 
old  one.  In  the  following  example,  the  bar 
shows  the  place  at  which  the  s^^blei  of  the 
Hexachord  of  0  are  to  be  sung  in  place  of  those 
belonging  to  that  of  G;  the  syllaUea  to  be 
omitted  being  placed  in  brackets. 


Eachora  of  Q 


Hexachord 


Hie  Hexachord  of  0  passes,  freely,  dther  into 
that  6f  G,  or  F :  but  no  direct  commnnicaticm 
between  the  two  latter  is  possible,  on  account  of 
the  confiiffion  which  would  arise  between  the  Bb 
and  Bl).  The  mutation  usually  takes  place  at 
re,  in  ascending ;  and  sol,  in  descending. 

We  have  said  that  this  subject  exercises  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  Beal 
Fugue,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  Without 
the  aid  of  Solmisation,  it  would  sometimes  be 
impossible  to  demonstrate,  in  these  Modes,  the 
fitting  answer  to  a  given  subject;  for,  in  order 
that  the  auswer  may  be  a  strict  one,  it  is  neoes- 
saiy  that  its  Solmisation  shall  ooirespond,  exactly, 
in  one  Hexachord,  with  that  of  the  subject,  in 
another.  Failing  this  characteristic,  the  PM^^ 
degenerates  into  one  of  mere  imitation.     Toe 
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answer,  therefore,  giyen  at  h,  in  the  following 
eaaamjfie,  to  the  sabjeot  at  a,  is,  as  Pietro  Aron 
justly  teachee,  an  answer  in  appearance  only, 
and  none  at  all  in  reality. 


a.  SntdMt,  in  the  Heia> 
choidofO. 


GAHTUB 


b,  PnCtndad  Answer.  In  the 
HexachordofO. 
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As  an  instanoe  of  the  strict  method  of  treat- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  in- 
struotiye  example  than  the  OTiening  of  Pales* 
trina*s  Mista  hrevis,  in  the  Thirteenth  Mode 
transposed,  where  the  Solmisation  of  the  answer, 
in  the  Henohord  of  F,  Ib  identical  with  that  of 
tiie  subject  in  the  Natural  Hexachord. 

Now,  this  answer,  though  the  only  true  one 
possible,  could  never  haye  been  deduced  by  the 
laws  of  modem  Tonal  Fugue:   for,  sinoe  the 


Answer  in  Hexaeh.  of  P. 


AL9T78 


Basstts 


subject  begins  on  the  second  degree  of  the  scale 
^-by  no  means  an  unusual  arrangement  in  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Modes — the  cus- 
tomary reference  to  the  Tonic  and  Dominant 
woidd  not  only  have  fidled  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  question,  but  would  eyen  haye  tended 
to  obeoure  it,  by  su^geetfaig  D  as  a  not  impos- 
sible response  to  the  initial  G. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples :  but 
we  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  proye  that 
those  who  would  rightly  understand  the  mag^ 
nifioent  Beal  Fugues  of  Paleetrina  and  Anerio, 
will  not  waste  the  time  they  deyote  to  the  study 
of  Guide's  Hexaohords.  To  us,  familiar  with  a 
clearer  system,  their  machinery  may  seem  un- 
necessarily cumbrous.  We  may  wonder,  that^ 
with  the  Octaye  within  his  reach,  the  ffreat 
Benedictine  should  haye  gone  so  far  out  of  the 
way,  in  his  search  for  the  means  of  passing  from 
one  group  of  sounds  to  another.  But,  we  must 
remember  that  he  was  patiently  gropinff,  in  the 
dark,  for  an  as  vet  undiscoyered  truu.  We 
look  down  upon  his  Hexachords  from  the  per- 
fection of  the  Octaye.  He  looked  up  to  them 
frtnn  the  shortcomings  of  the  Tetrach<»d.  In 
order  fully  to  appredate  the  yalue  of  his  con- 
tribution to  musical  science,  we  must  try  to 
imagine  ourselyes  in  his  place.  Whateyer  may 
be  the  defects  of  his  system,  it  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  that  preceded  it :  and,  so  lonff 
as  the  Modes  continued  in  general  use,  it  fuf 
filled  its  purpose  perfectly.  [W.S.  B.] 

H£YTH£B>  or  HEATHEB,  William,  Mus. 
Doc.,  bom  at  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex,  was  a 
lay  yicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  March 
ay,  1615,  sworn  a  gentleman  of  uie  Chapel  BoyaL 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Camden;  they 
occupied  the  same  house  in  Westminster,  and 
when,  in  1609,  Camden  was  attacked  by  a  pesti- 
lential disease,  he  retired  to  Heyther's  house  at 
Chislehurst  to  be  cured,  and  tnere  he  died  in 

>BisowD««lllos.  InhltwfflltliHMthar. 


sol  JU  mi  re  mi         reirtrc    vt 


1623,  haying  appdnted  Heyther  his  executor. 
When  Camden  foanded  the  history  lecture  at 
Oxford  in  i6aa,  he  made  his  friend  Heyther 
the  bearer  to  the  XJniyersity  of  the  deed  of  en- 
dowment. The  Uniyersity  on  that  occasion  com- 
plimented Heyther  by  creating  him  Doctor  of 
Music,  May  18,  i6aa.  (As  to  the  improbable 
story  of  Gibbons  haying  composed  his  exercise 
for  him,  see  Gibbonb,  Oblando.)  In  i6a6-7 
Heyther  founded  the  music  lecture  at  Oxford, 
and  endowed  it  with  £17  6«.  8d.  per  ann.  The 
deed  bears  date  Feb.  a,  of  a  Charles  I.  Bibhard 
Nicholson,  Mus.  Bac.,  organist  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, was  the  first  professor.  Dr.  Heyther  died 
in  July  i6a7,  and  was  buried  Aug.  i  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
gaye  £100  to  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  in  Tothill 
Fields,  commonly  known  as  the  Green  Coat 
School.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  doctor's 
robes  in  the  Music  Schod,  Oxford,  which  is  en- 
grayed  by  Hawkins  (chap,  i  ao).  [W.  H.  H.] 
HIDDEN  FIFTHS  AND  OCTAVES  (Lat 
Quinta  cooperke,  seu  absconditati  Germ.  Fer- 
dedOe  QuimUm).  Hidden  Fifths,  or  Octayes,  are 
held  to  be  produced,  wheneyer  two  parts  pro- 
ceed, in  nmuar  motion,  towards  a  single  Fifth,  or 
Octaye,  to  which  one  of  them  at  least  progressee 
by  a  leap,  as  in  the  Mlowing  example  :— 


Frogreerions  such  as  these  are  prohibited,  be- 
cause, were  the  leaps  filled  up  by  the  interyals 
of  the  Diatonic  Scale,  the  hidden  *c(msecutiyes* 
[see  CoNSicunyi]  would  at  once  be  oonyerted 
mto  real  ones,  thus  :— 


It  may  be  urged,  that,  as  the  leaps  are  not 
intended  to  be  filed  up,  the  forbidden  sequence 
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is  not  fanned,  and  there  remains,  therefore,  no- 
thing to  be  condemned. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  the  impression  left  on  the  ear  by 
Hidden  Fifths  or  Octayes  is  sometimes  almost 
as  strongly  marked  as  that  prodnoed  by  real 
cmes ;  tl^  ear  itself  possessing  the  &ciilty  of 
filling  up  the  leaps,  in  imagination,  when  tempted 
to  do  BO  by  the  nature  of  the  progression  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Secondly,  in  unaccompanied  yocal 
music — to  which  the  prohibitiou  most  particu- 
larly refers — ^the  least  tendency  on  the  part  of 
an  incautious  singer  to  bridge  over  the  leap  by 
means  of  a  portamento  would  instantly  produce 
the  effect  indicated  in  the  above  example. 

Nevertheless,  the  law  against  Hidden  Fifths 
and  Octaves  is  not  an  inelastic  one.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  two-part  counterpoint,  they  are  as 
sternly  condemned  as  the  most  glaring  sequence 
of  real  Fifths.  Even  in  three  parts  their  pre- 
sence is  scarcely  tolerated.  But,  in  four  or  more 
parts,  they  are  only  to  be  reprehended  under 
certain  conditions.  For  instance,  between  the 
extreme  parts  they  should  only  be  used  as  a 
means  of  escape  &om  some  serious  difficulty. 
Between  one  extreme  and  one  mean  part  they 
are  considered  less  objectionable.  Between  two 
mean  parts  there  is  little  to  be  said  against 
them ;  and,  when  one  of  the  parts  oonoemed  in 
their  formation  moves  a  semitone,  they  are  fireely 
permitted,  even  between  treble  and  bus.  Bear- 
ing these  rules  in  mind,  the  student  can  scarcely 
go  vei^  &r  wrong ;  and,  should  he  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  &ulty  progressions,  it  may 
be  removed  by  a  reference  to  the  old  law,  which 
enacts  that  'A  Perfect  Concord  may  not  be 
approached  in  similar  motion.* 

The  great  masters  of  the  i6th  century  were 
&r  more  lenient  towards  Hidden  Fifths  and 
Octaves  than  many  modem  theorists.  In  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporariee,  ex- 
amples, even  between  extremeparts,  may  be 
found  on  almost  every  page.^  These  composers 
also  delighted  in  hiding  Fifths  and  Octaves  in 
another  and  a  siimilarly  beautiful  way.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  such  progressions  are 
only  forbidden  when  they  occur  between  the 
same  two  parts.  When  formed  between  difierent 
voices,  by  means  of  crossing  the  parts,  they  are 
perfectly  lawful ;  as  in  the  following  combina- 
tions firom  Palestrina's  'Missa  Pape  Maroelli' 
and  'Missa  Brevis':— 


The  effect  of  such  passages  as  these,  when 
Buqg  without  accompaniment,  is  perfectly  pure 
and  beautiful ;  but  when  ammged  for  keyed  in- 
struments, where  the  motion  of  the  parts  cannot 

1  In  Um  beginulnt  of  Palattrlna'i  molat  *TnXxm  «go'  tb«ra  Is 
liidfl«d  tn  Instanoe  of  Hidden  Fifths,  ki  two  parts;  bat  this  cue  is  so 
•itrsordiiMrr  that  the  writer  cuuwt  ramanber  ofyir  hftTlQg  met  with 


TTTTT^ 

be  distinguished,  they  become  simply  intderable. 
In  this  form  they  degenerate  into  sequences  of 
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the  most  vulgar  character ;  but  this  is  not  the 
form  in  whid^  Palestrina  intended  them  to  be 
heard.  [W.S.R.J 

HIGHLAND  FLING.  A  step  in  dancing, 
peculiar  to  theScotch  Highlands.  The  name  is 
commonly  transferred  to  the  dimce  itself.  l%e 
term  *ffing'  expresses  the  hioking  gesture  which 
characterises  it.  When  a  horse  kicks  by  merely 
raising  one  leg  and  striking  with  it,  be  is  said, 
in  grooms'  parlance,  to  *  fli^  like  a  cow.'  The 
performer  dances  on  each  leg  alternately,  and 
Jiingi  the  other  leg  in  front  and  behind.  The 
Highland  Fling,  in  which  three,  four,  or  more 
persons  may  taJce  part,  is  danced  to  the  music  of 
the  Strathspey.  The  following  is  a  specimen : — 
Marquis  of  HunUi^s  ffighland  FUng. 

Allegro. 


^        '  "^  [E.J.P.] 

HIGH  MABB(Ut.Mi8$a8dlemnU;  Fr.Grand'- 
messe;  Germ.  Oroete  Mesae).  Mass,  sung  through- 
out, with  full  Ceremonial,  Uie  Priest  being  assisted 
by  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  Master  of  Ceranonies, 
lliurifer  and  two  Aoolyths.  A  Man,  sung  with 
equally  solemn  music,  but  without  the  assistanoe 
of  a  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  and  without  the  use  of 
Incense,  is  called  a  Miasa  cantata,  or  Sung  Mass. 

Low  Mass  is  said  by  the  Priest,  without  musiCv 
and  with  the  assistance  of  one  Server  only.  [See 
Mass.]  [W.S.R.3 

HILL,  W.,  &  SON  are  organ  builders  in  Lon- 
don. The  house  was  found^  by  John  Snetzlear 
about  1755,  who  was  succeeded  in  1780  by  his 
foreman,  Ohrmann.  ^Snbtzleb.]  The  latter  had 
a  partner,  W.  Nutt>  m  1790,  who  was  afterwards 
joined  by  Thomas  Elliott  about  1805.  After 
Elliott  had  done  business  for  some  time  alone, 
he  took  as  partner,  in  i8a5,  William  TTfll,  ^ 
Lincolnshire  man,  who  had  married  his  datigbter, 
and  died  in  1832,  WH  remaining  alone  until 
1837,  when  he  was  joined  by  Frederic  Davison. 
After  1838  Davison  left  to  become  a  partner  of 
John  Gray,  and  the  firm  became  W.  HUl  A;  Son. 
[Gkat  &  Davisoit.]  Hill  died  Dec.  18,  1870. 
He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  English  oiganists 
for  having,  in  oomunotion  with  Gauntlett^  intiro> 
duoed  the  CC  compass  into  this  ooontiy. 
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Elliott  ft  HiU  built  the  preient  organ  in  York 
Minster,  since  which  the  Huls  have  bmlt,  amongst 
many  oUiers,  the  oigans  of  Ely,  Worcester,  and 
Manchester  Cathednls,  Binningham  Town  Hall, 
St.  Peter's,  Gomhill,  and  All  Saints',  Margaret 
St,  London,  Melbourne  Town  Hall, etc.  [V.deP.] 

HILLER,  Dr.  Febdinand,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  G^erman  musicians,  distin- 
guished alike  as  composer,  conductor,  pianist, 
and  writer,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  Oct.  34,  181 1.  His  first  music- 
lessons  were  from  a  violinist  named  Hofinann, 
who  did  little  beyond  allowing  him  to  form  his 
taste  by  playing  Uie  sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven. Instruction  on  the  pianoforte  he  re- 
ceived from  Aloys  Schmidt,  and  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint  from  Vollweiler.  At  10  he  played 
a  concerto  of  Mozart's  in  public,  and  at  12  began 
to  compose.  Though  educated  for  a  learned  pro- 
fession, he  was  allowed  to  take  up  the  study  of 
music  in  earnest ;  and  in  1835  was  placed  with 
Hummel  at  Weimar.  Here  for  a  time  his  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  by  composition,  for  Hummel, 
recognising  his  obvious  bent,  allowed  him  to  take 
his  own  course.  His  master's  criticisms  on  his 
early  compositions  were  severe  and  disheartening, 
but  Hiller  proved  the  reality  of  his  artistic  im- 
pulse by  never  allowing  himself  to  be  discouraged 
from  further  effort  and  deeper  study,  both  in 
music  and  literature.  In  1827  he  accompanied 
Hommel  on  a  professional  tour  to  Vienna,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Beethoven  on  his 
death-bed  and  of  witnessing  the  dissipation  of 
the  cloud  which  had  onoe  interrupted  his  inter- 
course with  HummeL  Of  this  meeting  he  has 
given  an  interesting  account  from  memoiT  in  his 
'Aus  dem  Tonleben'  (2nd  series).  \^ile  in 
Vienna  he  published  his  op.  i ,  a  pianoforte  quartet 
written  in  Weimar.  He  then  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, but  stayed  there  only  a  short  time,  in  spite 
Off  his  advantageous  intercourse  with  Schelble, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  push  on  to  Paris,  at  that 
time  the  head-quarters  of  music  and  everything 
else.  His  stay  in  Paris  lasted  from  1828  to  35, 
with  one  break  caused  by  the  death  of  his  &ther. 
He  acted  for  a  time  as  professor  in  Choron's 
*  Institution  de  Musique,*  but  afterwards  lived 
independently,  perfecting  himself  as  a  pianist 
and  composer,  and  enjoying  the  best  society. 
There  is  scai^sely  a  well-lmown  man  of  that 

giriod,  particularly  among  musicians,  with  whom 
iller  was  not  on  good  terms.  Besides  Men- 
delasohn,  whom  he  met  as  a  boy  at  Frankfort 
and  with  whom  he  remained  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship to  a  late  date,  he  was  intimate  with  Cheru- 
bini,  Rossini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz, 
Nourrit,  Heine,  and  many  others.  F^tis,  in  his 
Biographie  nniver8elle,gives  further  particulars  of 
this  stay  in  Paris,  and  especially  of  Hiller's  con- 
certs, in  which  F^tis  took  part.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  his  performances  of  Bach  and  Beetho- 
ven had  an  important  share  in  making  the  works 
of  those  great  masters  better  known  in  France. 
He  was  the  first  to  play  Beethoven's  £b 
Concerto  in  Paris;  and  his  classical  soirees,  given 
in  company  with  Baillot>  excited  much  attention 
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at  the  time.  From  Paris  he  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, conducted  the  CsBcilien-Verein  in  1836  and 
37  during. Schelble's  illness,  and  then  paased  on 
to  Milan,  where  he  again  met  Liszt  and  Rossini. 
Rossi  furnished  him  with  the  libretto  of '  Romilda,* 
which  he  set  to  music,  and  which,  through  the 
intervention  of  Rossini,  was  produced  at  the 
Scala  in  1839,  but  without  success.  Here  also 
he  began  his  oratorio  '  Die  Zerstorung  Jerusa- 
lems,'  perhaps  his  most  important  work,  and 
one  that  interested  Mendelssohn  so  much  that 
he  induced  Hiller  to  pass  the  winter  of  1839  in 
Leipsio,  personally  superintending  its  production 
(April  2,  1840),  whi(m  was  most  successful,  and 
was  followed  by  performances  at  Frankfort,  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  and  elsewhere. 
On  his  seoond  joumev  to  Italv  in  1 841,  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  studied  dd  Italian  Chuit^  music 
under  the  guidance  of  Baini,  of  whom  he  has 
recorded  his  recollections  ('Tonleben,'  ii.  101). 
On  his  return  to  Germany  he  lived  successively  in 
Frankfort^  Leipsic  (conducting  the  Gewandhaua 
Concerts  of  1843-4),  and  I^esden.  Here  he 
produced  two  more  operas, '  Traum  in  der  Christ- 
nacht,*  and  'Gonracun.'  During  this  time  he 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Spohr,  Mendelssohn, 
the  Schumanns,  David,  Hauptmann,  Joachim, 
and  many  more  illustrious  artists.  A  lasting 
memorial  of  this  period  is  preserved  in  the 
dedication  of  Schumann's  P.  F.  Concerto  to  him — 
*  freundschaftlich  zugeeignet.'  In  1 847  he  became 
municipal  capeUmeister  at  Diisseldorf,  and  in 
1850  accepted  a  similar  post  at  Cologne,  where  he 
organised  the  Conservatorium,  and  became  its 
fint  director.  This  post  he  still  (1879)  retains, 
and  in  his  various  capacities  of  composer,  con- 
ductor, teacher,  and  litterateur,  has  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  mpsie  in  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces. He  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  musical 
society  of  wMch  he  was  conductor,  that  its  con- 
certs have  been  long  considered  among  the  best 
in  Germany.  The  Lower  Rhine  Festivals,  which 
he  conducted  frt>m  1850  as  often  as  they  were 
held  at  Cologne,  have  however  chiefly  contributed 
to  gain  him  his  high  reputation  as  a  conductor. 
As  a  teacher  his  career  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Coloffne  Conservatorium. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  tiiere,  the  best-known 
is  Max  Bruch.  He  has  occasionally  left  Cologne 
to  make  concert-tours  in  Germany,  or  lon|;er 
excursions  abroad.  He  conducted  the  Itaban 
opera  in  Paris  for  a  time  (1852-53),  and  visited 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  in  1870  he 
conducted  a  series  of  concerts  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society.  England  he  has  visited  several 
times,  particulariy  in  1871,  when  his  cantata 
'Nala  und  Damajanti*  was  performed  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  and  in  1872,  when  he  was 
enthusiastically  received  both  as  a  pianist  and 
conductor  of  his  own  works  at  the  Monday 
Popular  and  Crystal  Palaoe  Concerts,  and  also 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Hiller  s  published  works  (to  Feb.  1879)  number 
183.  They  include.  Chamber  music— 5  P.  F. 
quartets ;  5  trios ;  5  string  quartets ;  Sonatas  for 
P.  F.  alone,  and  wi^  violin  and  cello ;  a  suite '  in 
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Canone  *  for  P.  F.  and  violin ;  Serenade  for  P.  F. 
and  cello;  'Modeme  Suite'  for  P.F.;  and  a 
mass  of  other  pianoforte  compositions,  including 
24  Etudes,  'rhythmische  Siudien,'  Impromptu 
'  zur  Guitarre/  operettas  without  words,  etc.  etc. 
Orchestral  works — 4  overtures,  including  that 
to  'Demetrius';  a  Festival  March  fur  the 
opening  of  the  Albert  Hall ;  3  symphonies,  in- 
cluding that  with  the  motto  '£s  muss  doch 
Friihlingwaxlen*;etc.etc.  Vocal  compositions — 
2  oratorios,  'Die  Zerst^rung  Jerusaiems'  and 
'Saul';  5  operas,  including  'Die  Katacomben,' 
'  Der  Deserteur, '  and  many  smaller  works ;  Lieder ; 
choruses,  mixed  and  for  men's  voices  only;  motets, 
psalms,  etc. ;  a  number  of  cantatas  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  especially  *  O  weint  urn  Sie '  from 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  op.  49,  *  Ver  sacrum,' 
<^.  75  ;  '  Nala  und  Damajanti,'  written  for  Bir- 
mingham ;  'Israels  Siegesgesang,'  op.  151 ;  and 
his  *  Prometheus,'  op.  t  75,  and '  Rebecca,'  op.  183. 
£Us  literary  works  include  a  crowd  of  interesting 
articles,  biographical,  critical,  and  miscellaneous, 
contributed  to  the  'Kc^nische  2^tung,'  many 
of  them  republished  under  the  title  'Aus  dem 
Tonleben  unserer  Zeit,'  a  volumes  in  1867,  with 
a  '  Neue  Folge'  in  1871,  and  a  4th  vol.  *  Person- 
lichee  und  Musikalisches'  in  1876.  He  has  also 
published  his  recollections  of  Mendelssohn — 
which  appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  and 
were  reprinted  separately  with  a  dedication  to 
Queen  Victoria — and  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
Gherubini,  first  printed  in  the  same  periodical. 
He  has  recently  edited  a  volume  of  letters  by 
Hauptmann  to  Spohr  and  other  well-known 
musicians.  To  complete  the  list,  we  may  add — 
additional  accompaniments  for  Handel's  'Debo- 
rah' (for  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  1834),  and 
'  Theodora' ;  and  an  instruction  book '  Uebungen 
zum  Studium  der  Harmonic  und  des  Gontra- 
puncts'  (and  ed.  i860). 

Hiller  occupies  in  some  respect  the  same  posi- 
tion which  Spohr  held  before  his  death,  as  the 
'  Altmeister,'  the  representative  of  the  old  clas- 
sical school.  His  pleasant  genial  personality, 
and  his  great  intelligence  and  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  make  him  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 
In  England  he  has  many  friends,  who  are  always 
glad  to  see  him,  and  hear  his  delicate  legato  style 
of  playing,  soon,  alas,  to  be  numbered  with  the 
things  of  Uie  past. 

Being  throu^out  his  life  in  easy  circumstances, 
he  has  been  always  able  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
a  variety  of  intellectual  interests,  to  the  neglect 
perhaps  of  that  concentration  of  the  whole  powers 
which  is  necessaiy  to  stamp  any  mental  pro- 
duction as  a  work  of  genius.  But  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  education  were  not  lost  upon 
him.  He  gained  frt>m  it  a  general  ease  and 
flexibility  of  mind,  and  a  refined  taste  for  all 
that  is  intellectual.  These  are  the  qualities 
which,  combined  with  his  avoidance  of  all  mere 
dilettanteism,  and  his  grasp  of  that  which  is 
sterling,  grave,  and  essential,  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  something  of  value  in  each  depart- 
ment he  has  touched.  It  is  not  easy  to  point 
out  the  special  characteristics  of  his  work,  as  it 
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possesses  few  of  those  prtuninent  traits  which 
catch  the  eye  at  once.  Although  he  has  been  con- 
stantly attracted  by  the  classical  period,  his  talent 
is  essentially  modem,  as  his  elegant  and  weQ- 
chosen  melody,  his  piquant  rhyt^n,  and  his  in- 
teresting harmony,  never  trivial,  sufi&ciently 
prove.  Humorous  and  graceful,  ratiier  than  pro- 
found, his  mode  of  expression  is  always  elevated, 
pleasing,  and  clever,  and  with  a  delicate  polish  of 
each  separate  part  which  is  very  characteristic. 
Facility  of  invention,  and  mastery  of  the  techni- 
calities of  composition  may  have  sometimes  sup- 
plied the  place  of  true  creative  instinct ;  but  give 
nim  a  really  important  theme,  and  he  produces 
music  that  will  undoubtedly  live.  His '  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,'  his  Sprii^  Symphony  in  E 
minor  (already  mentioned),his Pianoforte Conoerto 
in  F|  minor,  and  more  than  one  of  his  pianoforte 
works,  are  surely  destined  to  survive.  All  his 
writings,  both  in  music  and  literature,  show  real 
talent  and  thought,  a  genuine  artistic  turn  of  mind, 
and  often  a-verr  happy  mode  of  expression.  He 
forms  one  of  that  circle  of  musicians,  a  few  of 
whom  are  still  living,  who  have  made  it  ihe 
object  of  their  lives  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
classical  music.  At  a  time  when  Italian  opera, 
and  a  brilliant  and  important  though  somewhat 
barren  devotion  to  mere  execution,  exercised  an 
undue  influence  on  the  minds  of  musicians,  these 
men  upheld  the  standard  of  serious  and  solid 
music,  aujd  it  is  laigely  owing  to  their  indefatig- 
able exertions  that  Bach's  deep  thought  and 
Beethoven's  passionate  energy  are  appreciated  as 
they  now  are.  Brought  up  and  living  to  old  age 
in  this  classical  atmosphere,  a  friend  of  Mendds- 
sohn  and  Schumann,  and  thinking  with  them  on 
these  subjects,  Hiller  has  naturally  but  little 
^mpathy  with  the  so-called  new  Gr^man  school 
He  nas  never  concealed  his  sentiments  on  this 
point,  but  we  may  confidently  say  that  he  has 
never  expressed  them  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
him  as  a  man  or  an  artist.  [A.M.] 

HILLER,  JoHAKN  Adav,  whose  real  name 
was  HUllbr,  bom  Deo.  2$,  1738  (4  years  before 
Joseph  Haydn),  at  Wenduch-Oasig  near  Grorb'tz 
in  Prussia,  the  son  of  a  school-master  and  parish- 
clerk.  He  lost  his  father  when  barely  six,  and 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  obtain  his  education.  He 
possessed  a  fine  treble  voice,  and  had  already 
acquired  considerable  fiicility  on  various  instm- 
mente,  and  he  quickly  turned  these  talents  to 
account.  He  Mssed  from  the  Gymnasium  at 
Grorlitz  to  the  Kreuzschule  at  Dresden,  where 
he  studied  the  harpsichord  and  thorough-baes 
under  Homilius.  It  was  however  the  operas  and 
sacred  compositions  of  Hasse  and  Graun  which 
exercised  the  most  lasting  influence  upon  him. 
Hasse's  operas,  of  which  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  excellent  performancee,  had  a  special 
attraction  for  him,  and  he  copied  the  sooreB  of 
several.  In  1751  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where,  besides  his  legal  studies,  he  de- 
voted much  attention  to  music,  'partly  from 
choice,  partly  from  necessity,'  as  he  hinuielf  re- 
lates. He  took  part  in  the  so-called  'Groeses 
Concert '  both  as  flutist  and  singer,  and  began  to 
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make  his  way  as  a  compoeer  and  author.  In 
1 754  he  entered  the  household  of  Count  Bruhl, 
the  Saxon  minister,  as  tutor,  and  in  this  capacity 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  Leipsic  in  1758.  A 
hypochondriacal  tendency,  which  overshadowed 
his  whole  life,  caused  him  not  only  to  resign  this 
appointment,  but  also  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a 
I^fessorship  at  St.  Petersburff.  Henceforward 
he  lived  independently  at  Leipsic,  engaged  in 
literature  and  music,  and  actively  employed  in 
promoting  the  public  concerts ;  and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  they  afterwards 
reached  so  high  a  pitch  of  excellence.  He  was 
appointed  director  in  1 763,  and  immediately  took 
steps  to  improve  the  choruses.  In  1771  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  singing, 
which  he  supported  by  giving  performances  of 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Graun,  etc.  As  paid 
director  of  a  society  for  the  practice  of  music, 
he  established  'Concerts  Spirituels*  (so  called 
after  the  Paris  concerts  of  that  name),  which 
took  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  iailure  of  the 
old  'Grosses  Concert.*  In  1781  this  'Concert- 
]|[iistitut'  moved  into  the  newly-built  hall  of  the 
*Gewandhaus/  and  thus  originated  the  'Gewand- 
haus  Concerts*  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Not 
content  with  this  he  composed  for  the  then 
flourishing  theatre  at  Leipsic,  a  series  of  '  Sing- 
spiele,*  which  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
perpetuate  his  name  in  the  history  of  music. 
Though  doubtless  an  adaptation  of  the  French 
operetfcay  Hiller  established  the  Grerman  'Sing- 
epiel*  as  a  separate  branch  of  art.  He  took  for 
his  basis  the  simple '  Lied,*  a  form  which  brought 
it  within  the  capacities  of  the  company,  who  were 
by  no  means  trained  singers ;  but  within  these 
Harrow  limits  he  developed  a  variety  of  inven- 
tion and  expression,  a  delicacy  and  precision  of 
character,  which  at  once  secured  universal  ap- 
proval, and  have  sufficed  to  muntain  this  class 
of  piece  to  the  present  day.  He  enlarged  both 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  'Lied*  proper,  by 
departing  from  the  simple  strophe,  and  giving 
to  the  songs  a  specific  dramatic  colouring  in 
accordance  with  the  character.  He  also  intro- 
duced 'moroeaux  d*ensemble,*  and  traces  are 
not  wanting  of  the  beginnings  even  of  the 
dramatic  '  scena.*  Of  these  '  Singspiele*  Hiller 
composed  14,  each  containing  50  numbers  of  this 
'lied '-like  character.  The  best  known  are  'Lis- 
vart  und  Dariolette,*  '  Lottchen  am  Hof,*  '  Liebe 
auf  dem  Lande,*  '  Dorfbarbier,*  and  especially 
'  Die  Jagd,*  which  has  kept  the  stage  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  is  even  still  performed.  He  also 
wrote  a  quantity  of  sacred  songs  and  'Lieder,* 
\rhich  had  their  share  in  bringing  to  perfec- 
tion this  style  of  composition — so  significant  a 
contrast  to  the  Italian  '  aria.*  Having  been  in- 
duced to  accompany  his  pupils,  the  two  Fraulein 
Podleska,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Courland 
at  Mittau,  Hiller  made  so  favourable  an  impres- 
sion, that  on  his  departure  he  was  appointed 
court-chapelmaster,  with  a  salary.  In  1786  his 
many  services  to  the  cause  of  music  were  recom- 
pensed by  the  appointment  as  Cantor  and  musical 
director  to  the  Thomas -schule  in  Leipsic.    This 
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post  he  held  till  1801,  and  his  death  took  place 
m  1804,  after  much  trouble  firom  the  old  hypo- 
chondria. As  composer,  conductor,  teacher,  and 
author,  Hiller's  industry  was  indefatigable.  His 
instrumental  compositions  are  now  quite  anti- 
quated, but  not  so  his  vocal  works.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  motets  and  the  'Singspiele*  already 
named ;  but  the  following  must  not  be  omitted : — 
'  Choralmelodien  zu  Gellerts  geistlichen  Oden  und 
liedem*  (1761);  'Wei8se*s  Lieder  fur  Kinder' 
( 1 769) ;  '  50  geistliche  Lieder  fUr  Kinder*  ( 1 774) ; 
and  '  Vierstimmige  Chor-arien*  (1794).  Of  his 
larger  works  may  be  cited,  a  '  Passions-cantata^' 
and  a  looth  Psalm,  both  much  prized  by  his 
contemporaries.  Hiller  also  composed  a  '  Choral- 
buch*  (1793).  with  two  appendices  (1794  and 
>  797)1  lai^^y  ii^d  in  his  day,  though  since 
widely  condemned.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  lived  in  a  time  of  general  softness  and 
relaxation,  when  all  music  took  its  tone  from 
Italian  opera.  Hasse  and  Graun  were  the  models 
of  his  taste,  whom  he  revered  all  his  life.  But 
he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  renovation  of  music  originated 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  was  powerfiUly  im- 
pressed by  Handel,  while  for  Bach  and  Gluck  he 
entertained  a  bare  outward  respect,  with  no  real 
sympathy.  He  had  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
d^t  insipid  and  shallow  age,  which  being  entirely 
without  feeling  for  historiod  propriety,  permitted 
arbitrary  changes  in  the  treatment  of  older  works, 
which  to  our  day  of  historical  enlightenment  seem 
as  astounding  as  they  are  impertinent.  This  is 
very  remarkable  in  Hiller*s  carefid  editions  of 
daaedcal  works.  Thus  he  introduced  many  al- 
terations of  his  own  into  a  Grerman  edition  of 
Handel*s  'Jubilate,'  under  the  title  of  the  lOoth 
Psahn ;  and  arranged  Pergolesi*8  two-part '  Stabat 
Mater*  for  a  four-part  choir.  He  also  edited 
Hasse's  'Pilgrimme  auf  Grolgatha,'  Graun*s  'Tod 
Jesu,*  and  Haydn*s  ' Stabat  Mater'  with  Grerman 
words,  and  in  an  abridged  form  for  pianoforte. 
Still  much  praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  frequent 
performances  of  oratorios,  chiefly  those  of  HandeL 
The  'Messiah*  especially  was  given  at  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Leipsic,  and  other  places,  with  nearly  as 
much  ^lat  as  at  the  great  festivals.  As  an  au- 
thor Hiller  was  painstaking  and  prolific.  Besides 
several  single  articles  in  periodicals  he  edited  a 
weekly  paper,  *  Wochentliche  Nachrichten  und 
Anmerkungen  die  Musik  betreffend*  (1766- 
1770).  He  had  always  given  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  singing,  and  two  instruction 
books  of  that  kind — 'Anweisung  zum  musikal- 
isch-richtigen  G^esange  *  (1774),  <^^  'Anweisung 
zum  musikalisch  zierlichen  Gesange*  (1780),  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  his  works.  He  also 
published  a  good  method  for  violin.  He  edited 
'  Lebensbeschreibun^en  bertihmter  Musikgelehr- 
ten  und  Tonkiinstier  (i  vol.  1 784),  with  his  auto- 
biography. Two  of  his  collections  also  deserve 
mention — '  Musikalische  Zeitvertreib  *  (1760),  of 
German  and  Italian  airs,  duets,  etc.,  and  '  Vier- 
stimmige Motetten,*  etc.  (6  vols.  4to.,  1776-91), 
containing  motets  bv  many  celebrated  composers 
— ^a  work  of  real  value.  His  grateful  pupils,  the 
^B2  f 
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tUten  Podleskfty  erected  in  183a  ft  small  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  on  the  Promenade  at  Leipsic, 
before  the  windows  of  his  official  residence  at  the 
Thomas  Schod^  and  dose  to  Mendelssohn's  Bach 
memorial.  [A.M.] 

HILTON,  JoHK,  Mns.  Bao.,  first  appears  as  a 
composer  in  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1601, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  ^-part  madrigal, 

*  Fairs  Oriana^  beautie*s  queene.^  He  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  i6a6.  In  1627  he  pubUshed 
'Ayres,  or  Fa  las  for  three  voyoes/  dedicated 

*  To  iJie  worshipful  William  Heather,  Doctor  of 
Musicke/  reprmted  in  score  by  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society.  In  1628  Hilton  was  elected 
orffazdst  and  parish  clerk  of  St.  Margaret's  Weet- 
mmster.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  first-named  appointment  when  the  oigan 
was  taken  down  pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary 
orcUnances  of  1644,  but  that  he  continued  to  hold 
the  latter.  In  1652  he  published  the  collection 
called  'Catch  that  Catch  can,  or,  A  Choice  Col- 
lection of  Catches.  Bounds  and  Canons  for  3or4 
voyces.'  He  was  buried  at  S.  Maigaret*s,  West- 
minster, March  21,  1657.  Hawkins's  statement 
that  he  lies  in  the  Abbisy  Cloisters,  and  that  an 
anthem  was  sung  in  the  Abbey  before  his  body 
was  brought  out  of  his  house  for  interment  can 
therefore  at  best  be  only  partially  true.  Besides 
the  above-named  compositions  Hilton  produced  a 
Service  in  G  minor,  printed  in  Bimbault's  Cathe- 
dral Music,  a  second  Service  in  the  same  key,  and 
some  anthems  which  remain  in  MS.  'Lord,  for 
Thy  tender  merdes,'  usually  given  to  Farrant, 
has  been  attributed  to  Hilton.  The  copies  in 
which  it  is  so  attributed  have  a  few  additional 
bars  on  the  word  *  Amen,'  which  may  possibly  be 
of  Hilton's  composition.  (See  Harl.  MS.  7340.) 
Several  songs,  dialogues,  catches,  canons  and 
rounds  by  him  are  contained  in  a  volume  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  x  1,608).  An  Elegy 
on  William  Lawes  composed  by  Hilton  for  3 
voices  is  printed  in  Henryand  William  Lawes' 
'Choice  Psalmes,*  1648.  His  portrait  is  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxford,  and  is  engraved  by  Haw- 
kins (chap.  121).  [W.H.H.] 

HIMMEL,  Fbiedbich  Hbinbioh,  a  man  of 
some  mark  in  his  dav,  bom  Nov.  20,  1765,  at 
Treuenbrietzen,  Brandenbuiv.  He  was  intended 
for  the  Church,  and  studied  theology  at  Halle ; 
but  the  excellence  of  his  pianoforte  playing  in- 
duced the  king,  Frederic  William  II,  to  have 
him  eduqated  as  a  musician.  After  three  years 
harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Naumann  at 
Dresden,  he  took  to  Berlin  'Isacco,*  an  oratorio, 
performed  (1792)  by  the  court-chapel  with  bril- 
liant success,  and  a  cantata  'La  Danza.'  The 
kinff  gave  him  100  Friedrichs  for  his  oratorio, 
made  him  his  chamber-composer,  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  for  two  years.  While  there  he  produced 
'  H  prime  Navigatore  *  at  the  Fenice  in  Venice 
(1794),  and  *  Semiramide*  at  San  Carlo  in  Naples 
(Jan.  1795).  Beichardt  having  been  dismissed 
from  the  Court-Capellmeistership  at  Berlin,  the 
king  gave  the  appointment  to  Himmcd,  who 
thereupon  returned  at  once.  When  in  office  he 
composed  several  piioes  de  circontkince,  such  as 
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a  Trauer-cantata  fcnr  the  funeral  of  king  Frederic 
William  in  1 797,  and  a  Te  Deum  for  t£e  corona- 
tion of  his  successor.  In  1798  he  visited  Stock- 
holm and  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Emperor 
commissioned  him  to  write  *  Alessandro,*  an  opera 
for  which  he  received  6000  roubles.  In  1801  he 
produced  *  V asco  di  Gama '  at  Copenhagen,  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  France,  England — where  he 
made  only  a  short  stay  of  which  we  have  no 
particulara — and  Vienna,  returning  to  Berlin 
in  December  1802.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  he 
retired  first  to  Pyrmont,  and  then  to  Cassel,  and 
died  of  dropsy  at  Berlin,  June  8,  1814.  Besides 
the  worics  already  mentioned  he  composed— 
*  Der  Kobold '  ( 1804) ;  *  Fanchon,  das  Leiermad- 
chen'  (1805),  libretto  by  Kotzebue,  his  best  opera ; 
*Les  Sylphes*  (1807),  all  produced  in  Berlin :  a 
'Vater  Unser';  Psalms;  a  mass^  etc.:  P.  F. 
sonatas;  dance  music  and  concerted  music  tat 
P.  F. ;  and  a  number  of  songs.  The  sonatas  and 
songs  abound  in  melody,  and  are  the  work  of  a 
sound  musician,  but  though  popular  in  their  day, 
they  are  now  quite  forgotten.  Himmel  had  much. 
intercourse  with  Beethoven  during  the  visit  of  the 
latter  to  Berlin  in  1 796.  If  Beethoven  hurt  hia 
feelings  by  a  rude  joke  on  his  extemporising,  Him- 
mel had  certainly  the  better  of  the  encounter  in  the 
end.  [See  p.  172a].  For  a  song  bv him,  'Ada  to 
Alexis,'  see  '  Musical  Library,'  vol.  i.  A  couple 
more  pieces  are  published  by  Novello.    [M.C.C.] 

HINDLE,  Jomf,  Mus.  Bac,  bom  in  West- 
minster in  1 761,  was  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1791. 
He  published  'A  Collection  of  Songs  for  Chie 
and  Two  Voices,'  and  'A  Set  of  Glees  for  $» 
4,  and  5  voices.'  His  &vourite  glee  '  Queen  of 
the  silver  bow,'  first  appeared  (with  another) 
in  the  'Professional  CoUection.*  He  also  com- 
posed a  well-known  chant.  He  died  in 
1796.  [W.H.H.] 

HINE,  William,  bom  at  BrightweU,  Oxford- 
shire, in  1687,  becsjne  a  chorister  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1694,  and  continued  so  untfl. 
1705,  when  he  was  appointed  a  derk.  He  was 
removed  from  his  place  in  the  same  year,  when 
he  came  to  London  and  studied  under  Jeremiaih 
Clark.  In  171 2  he  succeeded  Stephen  Jefferiea 
as  oiganist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  Alicia,  daughter  of  Abraham 
Rudhall  of  Gloucester,  the  famous  bell  founder. 
Hine  died  Aug.  28,  1730.  His  wife  survived 
him  until  June  28, 1 735.  Both  were  interred  in 
the  eastern  ambulatory  of  the  cloisters,  where  a 
mural  tablet  to  their  memory  infoims  us  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  voluntarily  increased 
Hine*s  stipend  in  consideration  of  his  deserts.  Dr. 
Philip  Hayes  presented  a  portrait  of  ^ne  (his 
father*s  instructor)  to  the  Music  School,  Oxford. 
After  Hine*s  death  his  widow  published,  by  sub- 
scription, 'Harmonia  Sacra  Glocestriensis ;  or. 
Select  Anthems  for  i,  2  and  3  voices,  and  a  1^ 
Deum  and  Jubilate,  togetho:  with  a  VoluntaxT^ 
for  the  Orffan.*  The  Te  Deum  is  by  Henry  HaU, 
and  the  outer  compositions  by  Hine.  The  volon* 
tary  furnishes  a  curious  example  of  the  sgle  of 
organ  playing  then  in  v<^e.  [W.  U.  H.3 
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HINGSTON,  John,  wm  one  of  the  mniidMit 
to  Charles  I,  and  afterwards  entered  the  service  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  daughters  he  instructed 
in  musio.  When  the  oigan  of  Magdalen  College 
was  removed  from  Oxford  to  Hampton  Court, 
about  1654,  Hingston  was  appointed  oiganist  to 
the  Plroteotor  at  ft  salary  of  £100  per  annum, 
and  with  two  b^s,  his  pupils,  was  accustomed 
to  sing  Bering's  Latin  motets  to  Cromwell,  who 
greatly  delighted  in  them.  He  had  concerts  at 
his  house,  at  which  Cromwell  was  often  present. 
Hingston  has  been  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Blow's 
master,  but  this  is  doubtfid.  He  composed  some 
Fancies.  He  was  buried  at  S.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, December  1 7, 1683.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  [W. H.H.] 

HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC.  [See  Music, 
Histories  op.] 

HOBBS,  John  William,  was  bom  Aug.  i, 
1799,  ^^  Henley-on-Thames,  where  his  father 
was  bandmaster  of  a  volunteer  corps.  He  sang 
in  public  at  the  early  age  of  three  years,  and  at 
five  was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  of  which  his  fSftther  was  a  Uy  vicar. 
The  beauty  of  his  voice  attracting  the  attention 
of  Gobs,  the  alto  singer  and  sin^ng  master, 
young  Hobbs  was  articled  to  him.  He  appeared 
as'  principal  singer  at  a  Musical  Festival  at 
Norwich  m  1813.  On  arriving  at  manhood  his 
voice  had  developed  into  a  tenor  of  limited 
compass,  but  of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness. 
He  oecame  a  member  of  the  dioirs  of  King's, 
Trinity  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards of  that  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
of  which  his  father  was  already  a  member.  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1836  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Hobbs  long  held  a  prominent 
position  as  a  concert-singer.  His  singing  was 
distinguished  by  taste,  re&iement  and  expression. 
He  was  the  composer  of  a  very  large  number  of 
Bongs,  several  of  which  gained  prizes  from  the 
Melodists'  Club,  and  many  were  highly  popular, 
especially  'When  Delia  sleeps,'  *My  ancestors 
were  Englishmen,'  and  '  The  captive  Greek  girl.* 
He  died  at  Croydon,  Jan.  i a,  1877.     [W. H.H.] 

HOBRECHT.    [See  Obrbcht.] 

HOCKET.  A  term  which  occurs  in  old 
English  writers  on  music,  banning  with  De 
Handle  (1326),  for  passages  which  were  truncated 
or  mangled,  or  a  combination  of  notes  and  pauses. 
The  term  puzzles  Sir  John  Hawkins  (Hist.  chap. 
53),  but  the  late  Mr.  Chorley  used  ingenio^isly  to 
explain  it  as  a  corruption  of  hocquet,  a  hiccup,  and 
signifying  a  syncopation.    [See  Oohetto.]     [G.] 

HODGES,  Edward,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  July  20, 
1 796,  at  Bristol,  was  organist  of  Clifton  Church, 
and  afterwards  of  the  churches  of  St.  James  and 
St.  Nicholas,  Bristol.  He  produced  a  Morning 
and  Evening  Service  and  two  Anthems  on  the 
reopening  of  St.  James's  organ.  May  2.  1824, 
and  pubUshed  them  in  1835.  He  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1825.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  '  The  Quarterly  Musical  Maga- 
zine/ and  'The  Musical  World.'    In  1838  he 
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quitted  England  for  America^  and  in  the  next 
year  became  organist  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Chapel,  New  York.  He  published  '  An  Ess^  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Church  Music'  at  New  York 
in  1 841.     On  the  opening  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  May  21,  1846  (the  organ  in  which 
had  been  built  from  his   specifications),  Dr. 
Hodges  quitted  St.  John's  to  become  its  organist. 
He  composed  church  music,  some  published  in 
New  York,  and  others  in  London.    During  his 
long  residence  in  America  he  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  performance  on  the  organ.    Dr.  Hodges 
returned  to  England  in  1863,  and  died  at  Clifton, 
Sept.  I,  1867.     His  daughter.  Miss  Faustiha 
Hassb  H0DOS8,  formerly  organist  in  Brooklyn, 
and  now  (1878)  organist  of  two  churches  in 
Philadelphm,  has  composed  some  songs  and  instru- 
mentalpieces. — His  son.  Rev.  John  Skbastian 
Baoh  Blodobs,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Baltimore,  is  an  excellent  organist.     [W.H.H.] 
HOFFMANN,  Ebnst  Theodob  Wilhelm,  a 
man  of  genius,  and  an  extraordinarily  clever  and 
eccentric  musician  and  lUUrtUewr,  who  though  a 
voluminous  composer  will  not  live  by  his  com- 
positions so  mudi  as  by  some  other  productions 
of  his  pen.    He  was  bom  at  Konigsb^  Jan.  24, 
1776 ;  learned  music  and  law  at  tiie  same  time, 
and  bid  fair  to  rise  in  the  official  world ;  but  an 
irrepressible  love  of  caricaturing  put  an  end  to 
such  solid  prospects  and  drove  him  to  music  as  his 
main  pursuit.   His  first  musical  appointment  was 
to  the  theatre  at  Bamberg  in  1809,  but  it  was  a 
post  without  salary,  on  which  he  starved.    It 
fortunately  urged  him  to  writing  a  set  of  papers 
in  the  character  of  'Johannes  Kreisler  the  Kapell- 
meister' for  the  *  Allgemeine  mnsikalische  Zei- 
tung*  of  Leipzig.    They  appeared  at  intervals 
from  Sept.  26,  1810,  and  onwards,  and  in  1814 
Hofihiann  republished  them  with  other  essays  in 
the  same  vein  in  two  volumes  as  '  Fantasiestttcke 
in  Callot's  Manier,'  with  a  preface  by  Jean  Paul, 
in  whose  style  they  are  couched.    Among  the 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
practically  valimble,  are  the  essay  on  Beethoven's 
mstrumental  music— far  in  advance  of  the  day — 
another  on  Gluck,  and  a  third  on  Don  Giovanni. 
The  essays,  which  have  often  been  reprinted,  are 
all  more  or  less  humorous,  some  extremely  so. 
They  were  followed  by  the  *  Elixiere  des  Teufels,' 
anovel(i8i5);  *Nachtstttcke'(i8i7),  'Serapions- 
brtider'  (4  vols.  1819*21) ;  and  by  the  'Lebens 
ansichten  des  Kater  Murr,'  etc.,  or  'Views  of 
life  of  Murr  the  tomcat,  with  fragments  of  the 
biography  of  Johann  Kreisler,  the  Kapellmeister, 
frx)m  loose  and  spotted  sheets.'    Schumann's  ad- 
miration of  these  pieces  may  be  inferred  from  his 
imitations  of  them  in  his  Florestan  and  Eusebius, 
and  his  adoption  of  thefr  nomenclature  in  the 
tiUes  of  his  music.    After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
Hofimann  a«tin  obtained  official  employment  at 
Berlin,  which  he  discharged  with  efficiency,  and 
kept  till  his  death  at  a  Silesian  bath  on  June  25, 
1822,  of  gradual  paralysis,  after  much  suffering 
for  four  months.    He  was  fantastic  and  odd  in 
the  greatest  degree,  much  given  to  liquor  and 
strange  company,  over  which  '  he  wasted  faculties 
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which  might  have  Boasoned  the  nectar  of  the 
godi.*  -(Carlyle.)  He  sang,  composed,  criticised, 
taught,  conducted,  managed  theatres,  wrote  both 
poetry  and  prose,  painted — all  equally  well ;  and 
m  fact  could,  and  did,  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 
The  list  of  his  works  is  extraordinary — 1 1  operas 
(MSS.  in  the  Berlin  Library),  one  of  them  ran 
for  14  nights;  Incidental  music  for  3  plays;  a 
ballet ;  a  requiem ;  two  symphonies,  etc.  etc. 

Beethoven  took  the  unusuiJly  spontaneous  step 
of  addressincf  him  a  letter  (March  23,  i8ao). 
This  probably  led  to  a  closer  acquaintance,  to 
judge  from  the  Canon  in  his  letter  to  the  '  Ca- 
cUia*  (Nohl,  No.  328)— 


which  it  is  difHcult  not  to  refer  to  him. 

Hoffmann's  devotion  to  Mozart  led  him  to  add 
Amadous  to  his  Christian  names.  Weber  knew 
and  loved  him,  and  he  died  keenly  regretted  by 
manv  friends.  Carlyle  has  translated  hiB  'Goldne 
Topr  in  '  German  Romance*  (vol.  ii.),  and  gives  a 
■ketch  of  his  life,  which  is  also  in  the '  Miscellanies' 
(vol.  iii.).  His  life  by  Rochlitz  is  in '  Filr  Freunde 
d.  Tonkunst,*  vol.  i.,  and  Hitzig^s '  Aus  Hoffmanns 
Leben/  etc.  (Beiiin,  1823),  contains  an  estimate 
of  him  as  a  musician  by  A.  B.  Marx.        [F.  G.] 

HOFFMANN,  Gebabd,  architect,  bom  at  Bos- 
tenberg,  Nov.  11,  1690;  composed  sacred  can- 
tatas, and  church  music ;  is  credited  by  Walther 
with  certain  improvements  in  musical  instruments 
— an  additional  key  to  the  horizontal  flute,  making 
it  easier  to  tune  (1727);  an  additional  key  to 
the  oboe,  by  which  the  (^f  in  both  octaves  was 
given  much  more  correctly ;  a  mechanical  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  whole  four  strings  of  the 
violin  could  be  altered  at  once  (a  different  pitch 
was  then  in  use  for  secular  and  sacred  music)  ; 
a  new  temperament  for  tuning  instruments 
(1728);  and  for  the  organ  (1733);  and  a  gauge 
for  the  strings  of  violins,  bass-viols,  lutes,  and 
other  stringed  instruments.  [M.  C.  C] 

HOFFMANN,  Henbich  Auoubt,  sumamed 
'von  Fallersleben *  from  his  birthplace  in  Han- 
over, April  2,  1798,  philologist,  poet,  and  Ger- 
man hymn  writer ;  was  educated  at  Helmstedt, 
Brunswick,  and  (under  Grimm)  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen  (1816).  In  1819  he  removed  to 
Bonn,  and  in  182 1,  after  studying  Dutch  litera- 
ture in  Holland,  was  appointed  Professor  at 
Breslau.  His  political  views  caused  his  dismissal 
in  1843,  and  ne  was  not  allowed  to  return  to 
Prussia  till  1848.  Finally  he  became  librarian 
to  Prince  Ldpp^  at  Corvey  in  Westphalia,  and 
there  died  Jan.  19,  1874.  His  'Geschichte  des 
Deutschen  Kirchenliedes*  (ist  ed.  1832, 2nd  1854 ; 
Bumpier,  Hanover)  is  written  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit,  and  contains  important  duco- 
veries.  He  edited  '  Schlesiscbe  Volkslieder  mit 
Melodien*  and  '  GreseUschaftslieder  des  16  und 
17  Jahrhunderts.*  His  original  melodies,  and 
above  all  his  poems  for  children,  are  widely  and 
deservedly  popular.  [F.  G.] 
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HOFFMEISTER.  Fbakz  Anton,  bom  at 
Rothenbuig  on  the  Neckar,  1754;  studied  law 
at  Vienna,  began  his  musical  life  as  a  C!hnrch- 
Capellmeister,  and  in  1 784  ^ened  a  book,  art, 
and  music  business  there.  This  he  threw  up  in 
1 798  with  the  intention  of  going  to  London.  He 
however  got  no  £uiher  than  Leipzig,  remained 
there,  and  in  Dec.  1800,  in  conjunction  with 
Kuhnel,  founded  the  well-known  *  Bureau  de 
Musique,*  which  still  flourishes  more  than  ever. 
[Petebs.I  On  Jan.  a,  1805,  he  again  relin- 
quished his  business,  returned  to  Vienna,  devoted 
himself  to  composition,  and  died  Feb.  10,  181 2. 
Hofiineister  was  an  extraordinarily  prolific  writer ; 
he  left  350  pieces  of  all  dimensions  for  the  Flute 
alone ;  1 20  for  Strings ;  Symphonies  and  Noc- 
turnes for  full  orchestra;  pieces  for  wind  band 
and  for  davio:;  songs;  diurch  music;  and  a 
large  list  of  operas — all  light  and  pleasing,  and 
much  relished  by  dilettanti.  The  early  publica- 
tions of  his  Firm  were  very  coarsely  engraved, 
as  for  instance  Haydn*B  overture  in  D  and  quartet 
in  D  minor  (known  as  op.  8),  also  Mosart^s  P.F. 
quartets  in  G  minor  and  £b — which  promised 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  series,  but  on  Hoff- 
mann's allegation  that  they  were  too  obecure  for 
the  public,  Mozart  cancelled  the  contract,  though 
applying  to  Hoffmeister  when  in  want  of  money 
shortly  afterwards.  The  nature  of  Beethoven's 
relations  with  him  is  shown  by  his  letters  of  1800 
and  1 801,  in  which  he  offers  his  op,  19,  20,  ai,  22, 
to  his  '  geliebteeten  Herm  Bruder.*        [C. F.P.] 

HOGARTH,  Geobgb,  bom  1 783,  was  educated 
for  the  legal  profession,  which  he  practised  in 
Edinburgh.  He  studied  music  as  an  amateur, 
and  became  a  violoncellist  and  composer.  In 
1 81 5  he  was  joint  secretary  with  George  Far^ 
quhar  Graham  of  the  first  Edinbui^h  Musical 
Festival.  From  1830  he  was  a  contributor  to 
'  The  Harmonicon.'  About  1834  he  settled  in 
London,  and  became  sub-editor  and  music  critic 
of  'The  Morning  Chronicle.*  In  1835  he  pub- 
lished 'Musical  History,  Biography  and  Cri- 
ticism* in  I  vol.,  enlarged  in  1838  to  2  vols. 
In  the  latter  year  he  also  published  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Musical  Drama,*  a  vols.,  subsequently  re- 
published as  'Memoirs  of  the  Opera.'  Upon 
the  establishment  of  'The  Daily  News*  in  1846, 
Hogarth  was  appointed  its  music  critic,  and  held 
that  post  until  1866.  In  Nov.  1850  he  became 
secretary  to  The  Philharmonic  SocieW,  and  in 
1862  published  'The  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London  from  its  foundation,  18(3,  to  its  fiftieth 
year,  1862.*  He  died  Feb.  12. 1870.  Hogarth's 
compositions  consist  of  a  few  songs  and  gleet. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Catherine,  was  married  at 
St.Luke*s,  Ch^sea,  April  a,  1836,  to  Charles 
Dickens,  who  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  as 
Charles  John  Huffham  Dickens.         [W.  H.  H.] 

HOLBORNE,  Antony  and  William.  There 
was  published  in  1597  a  work  bearingthe  title 
of  'The  Cittham  Schoole,  by  Antony  Holborne, 
Gentleman,  and  seraant  to  her  most  excellent 
Maiestie.  Hereimto  are  added  sixe  short  Aen 
Neapolitan  like  to  three  voyoee,  without  the  In- 
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sfcrument :  done  by  his  brother,  William  Hol- 
bome.'  It  is  dedicated  to  Thomas,  Lord  Buigh, 
Baron  Grainsburghe.  In  the  Prefeioe  the  au^or 
says  he  was  induced  to  publish  these  early  works, 
in  consequence  of  some  stranger  having  put  forth 
oorrupt  copies  of  them.  '  The  Cittham  Sohoole* 
contams  32  pieces  (preludes,  pavans,  galliards, 
popular  song  tunes,  etc.)  for  the  cittham  alone, 
in  tableture ;  23  others  for  the  cittham  with  an 
accompaniment,  in  ordinary  notation,  for  bass 
yiol ;  and  a  more  for  the  cittham,  with  accom- 
paniments for  treble,  tenor  and  baiss  viols.  The 
o  *Aers'  by  William  Holbome  are  stated  to 
be  'the  first  fruites  of  Composition*  done  by 
him.  The  second  of  them  speaks  of  'Bonny 
Boots*  as  dead,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with 
one  of  Morley's  '  Canzonets,  or.  Little  Short  Aers 
to  five  and  sixe  voices,'  published  in  the  same 
year.  'The  Cittham  Schoole'  was  unnoticed 
prior  to  1847,  when  Dr.  Rimbault  partially  de- 
scribed it  in  his  'Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana,*  from 
a  copy,  presumably  unique,  then  in  his  possession, 
but  since  1857  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society.  Commendatory  Verses  by  Antony 
Holbome  are  prefixed  to  Famaby's  Canzonets, 
1598 ;  and  Bobert  Dowland*s  '  Musicall  Ban- 
qvet,*  1610,  contains  'My  heavy  sprite,'  a  duet 
with  lute  aooompaniment  by  him.  [W.H.H.] 
HOLCOMBE,  Henbt,  bom  about  1690.  pro- 
bably at  Salisbury,  where  he  was  a  chorister. 
He  came  to  London  while  a  boy,  and  sang  in  the 
Anglo-Italian  operas  at  Drury  Lane  as  Prenesto  in 
'  Cfunilla '  ( 1 706,  8),  and  the  Page  in '  Rosamond' 
(1707).  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  left  the 
stage  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  harpsichord 
and  singing,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
He  died  about  1750.  Holoombe  published  two 
collections  of  songs,  viz.  '  The  Musical  Medley ; 
or,  A  Collection  of  English  Songs  and  Cantatas 
set  to  Musick,'  1745,  and  *  The  Garland ;  a  Col- 
lection of  I X  Songs  and  Cantatas.'  Two  of  his 
songs — 'Happy  hour'  (printed  in  the  'Musical 
Miscellany '),  and '  Amo  s  Vale,*  were  much  sung 
in  their  time.  Among  his  descendants  we  may 
name  Miss  M.  Josephine  Holcombe,  a  distin- 
guished soprano  singer  of  church  music  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  Philip  G.  Holcombe, 
Harp-maker,  London.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HOLDER,  Joseph  William,  Mus.  Bac..  bom 
in  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  in  1 764,  and  educated 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  became  assistant  to  Rein- 
hold,  organist  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square.  He  next  obtained  the  post  of  organist  of 
3t.  Mary's  Church,  Bungay,  which  he  held  for 
many  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Chelmsford.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford  in  Dec.  1 792,  his 
exercise  being  an  anthem,  the  score  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Holder's 
compositions  consist  of  a  mass,  anthems,  glees 
(three  collections  published),  canons,  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  arrangements  of  many 
of  Handel's  chomses.  Holder  claimed  descent  by 
the  fihther's  side  from  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  died 
ini832.  [W.H.H.] 
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HOLDER,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  bom  in 
Nottinghamshire  about  161 4,  and  educated  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  became,  in  1642, 
Rector  of  Blechindon,  Oxfordshire.  He  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1660.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Canon  of  Ely  and 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  On  Sept.  2,  1674,  he  was 
sworn  Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  office 
he  resigned  before  Christmas  1689,  and  he  was 
also  Sub'almoner  to  the  King.  He  was  author 
of  'A  Treatise  on  the  Natural  Grounds  and 
Principles  of  Harmony,'  1694;  and  edit.  1701, 
a  very  able  work,  written  chiefly  for  the  service 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chap^  Royal.  An  Even- 
ing Service  in  C  and  two  anthems  by  him  are 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7338  & 
7339).  Dr.  Holder  died  at  his  residence  in  Amen 
Comer,  Jan.  24,  1697.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLDICH,  Geobob  Matdwell,  established 
an  organ  factory  in  London  in  1838.  He  is  the 
builder  of  the  organs  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  St. 
Paul's,  Brighton,  and  others.  [V.deP.] 

HOLMES,  AxFBED,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  9, 
1837,  son  of  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Lincoln,  a  self- 
taught  man,  was  at  the  age  of  7  initiated  by  his 
father  in  the  practice  of  violin  playing.  With 
no  other  instmction  than  that  of  his  parent  and 
Spohr's  *  Violin  School,'  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished, and  especially  noted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duets  with  his  younger  brother,  Henry. 
At  a  later  period  their  mther  made  them  study 
the  classic  fVench  school  of  Rode,  Baillot,  and 
Kreutzer.  When  about  10  years  of  age  Alfred 
became  principal  soprano  boy  at  the  Oratory, 
then  newly  established  in  Kinff  William  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  building  theretmore  the  Lowther 
Rooms,  and  now  the  Folly  Theatre.  On  July 
13,  1847,  the  two  brothers  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
at  the  benefit  of  F,  Webster,  and  played  Auber's 
overture  to  '  Masaniello,'  arranged  as  a  violin 
duet.  They  did  not  again  appear  in  public  until 
1853,  in  the  summer  of  which  year  they  played 
at  a  concert  at  the  Beethoven  Rooms,  assisted 
by  W.  H.  Webb,  Piatti,  and  Lindsay  Sloper. 
In  1855  they  made  their  first  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent and  went  to  Bmssels,  where  they  remained 
for  several  months  performing  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1856  they  visited  Wiesbaden,  Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt,  Leipsic,  Mayence,  and  Cassel. 
In  1857  they  went  to  Vienna;  after  that  to 
Sweden,  where  they  remained  for  two  years, 
and  then  to  Copenhagen  in  i860  and  Amster- 
dam in  1 86 1,  meeting  everywhere  with  great 
success.  In  1864  Alfr^  Holmes  settled  in 
Paris,  where  in -1866  he  established  a  quartet 
party.  In  1867  he  made  a  tour  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg he  produced  his  '  Jeanne  d'Arc,'  symphony 
with  solos  and  chorus,  which  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Feb.  27,  1875.  Returning  to  Paris  he 
gave  some  fragments  of  a  tmnphony  called  '  The 
Youth  of  Shakspere,'  and  an  opera,  'Inez  de 
Castro.'  He  afterwards  produced  two  mapho- 
nies  entitled  *  Robin  Hood'  and  'The  Siege  of 
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.Puif,'  *nd  oompoted  two  others  ander  the  names 
of  '  C^iarles  Xll '  and  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.*  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Paris,  March  4, 
1876.  Shortly  after  his  death  two  overtures, 
<The  Cid'  and  *The  Muses,*  his  last  works, 
were  produced  in  London. 

His  broUier  H£NBT,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  7, 
1 839,  was,  like  him,  instructed  solely  by  his  fiither. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  also  a  chorister  at  the 
Oratory.  After  quitting  his  brother  in  Paris  in 
1865  he  proceeded  to  Copenhagen  and  thence  to 
Stodcholm,  where  he  remained  some  time,  but 
ultimately  returned  to  England  and  settled  in 
London,  where  he  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  solo 
violinist  and  quartet  player.  His  i>rincipal  compo- 
sitions are  four  symphonies  (No.  i,  in  A,  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Feb.  24,  187 a),  a  concert 
overture,  two  quintets  for  stringed  instruments, 
a  violin  concerto  (in  F,  Crystal  Palaoe  Dec.  ix, 
1 8  75),  many  violin  solos,  two  sacred  cantatas  for 
solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  entitled  '  Praise 
ye  the  Lord,*  and  *  Christmas,*  and  numerous 
songs.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  Edwabd,  bom  in  1797,  school- 
fellow and  friend  of  Keats,  was  educated  for 
the  musical  profession  under  V.  Novello,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  He  was 
engaged  as  music  critic  of  'The  Atlas'  news- 
paper. In  1827,  before  or  during  this  engage- 
ment, he  made  a  tour  in  Germany,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  volume  entitled,  'A  Ramble 
among  the  Musicians  of  Germany,  etc.*  i8a8. 
This  work  was  well  received,  and  reached  a 
third  edition.  In  1845  he  published  'The  Life 
of  Mozart,*  including  his  correspondence,*  in  an 
8vo  volume,  which  justly  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. This  book,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
second  visit  to  Germany,  and  bears  traces  of 
great  and  conscientious  labour,  as  well  as  of 
talent  and  judgment  of  no  common  order,  is 
characterised  by  Otto  Jahn  as  the  most  useful, 
complete,  and  trustworthy  biogrraphy  then  in 
existence  (Jahn*s  Mozart,  and  ed.  Vorwort,  p. 
xv).  Jahn*8  own  Life  of  the  master  contains 
a  mass  of  materials  which  no  one  but  a  German 
residing  on  the  spot  could  have  collected,  but 
Holmes*8  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  it  in  com- 
pression and  readableness,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that,  as.  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press,  we  notice  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
by  Mr.  Prout  (NoveUo  &  Co.,  1878).  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  his  great  work,  Holmes  wrote 
a  life  of  Purcell  for  Qie  second  issue  of  Novello's 
edition  of  his  Sacred  Music,  an  'Analytical  and 
Thematic  Index  of  Mozart*s  P.  F.  works,*  often 
reprinted  by  the  same  firm,  analyses  of  several 
of  Mozart*s  Masses,  which  were  published  in 
the  'Musical  Times,*  with  many  other  papers 
on  musical  subjects.  He  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  S.  Webbe,  and  died  Aug.  a8,  1859. 
(See  Mus.  Times,  Oct.  i,  1859.)  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  George,  organist  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  was  appointed  organist  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral on  the  death  of  Thomas  AUinson  in  1 704. 
He  composed  several  anthems,  two  of  which — 
'  Arise,  shine,  O  daughter  of  Zion,*  composed  on 
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the  Union  with  Scotland,  1706,  and  'I  will  love 
Thee,  0  Lord,* — are  to  be  found  in  the  Tudway 
Collection  (HarL  MS.  7341),  and  others  are  in 
the  choir  books  of  Lincoln.  Holmes  composed 
an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia*s  day,  but  for  what  par- 
ticular year  is  not  stated ;  its  contents  however 
show  it  to  have  been  written  between  1 703  and 
1 713.  He  died  in  1730.  Some  catches  by  a 
George  Holmes  are  contained  in  Hilton*8  '  Catch 
that  Catch  can,*  165  a  ;  their  composer  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  fibther  of  the  organist  of 
Lincoln.  [W.H.H] 

HOLM^,  JOHK,  oiganist  of  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  organist  of  SaUsbury  Cathedral  from  1602 
to  1610,  contributed  to  'The  Triumphee  of 
Oriana,'  1601,  the  madrigal  for  five  voices, 
'Thus  Bonny  Boots  the  birthday  celebrated.* 
Some  church  music  of  his  composition  is  extant 
in  MS.  He  was  master  to  Adrian  Batten  and 
Edward  Lowe.  His  son  Thomas  was  swora  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Sept.  17.  1633. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  contained  in  Hilton  1 
'Catch  that  Catch  can,*  165a.  He  died  at  Salis- 
bury, March  as,  1638.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  William  Hekbt,  son  of  a  musician, 
bom  at  Sudbury,  Derbyshire,  Jan.  8,  1812, 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  its  open- 
ing in  1822,  and  gained  two  of  the  first  medals 
granted  there  for  composition  and  the  piano. 
In  1826  Mr.  Holmes  became  Sub-professor  and 
subsequently  Professor  of  the  Piano,  and  is  now 
(1879)  ^^®  »ther  of  the  Academy.  As  a  teacher 
he  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  has  trained 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  musicians; 
among  them  Stemdale  Bennett,  the  two  Macfar- 
rens,  J.  W.  Davison,  and  others.  His  knowledge 
of  P.  F.  music  is  very  great,  and  as  a  virtuoso 
he  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  was  in  Men- 
delssohn's Introduction  and  Hondo,  March  34, 
1851 ;  and  as  late  as  1876  he  performed  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  a  concerto  of  his  own,  in  A 
major,  written  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  R.  A.  M. 
His  compositions  are  numerous  and  of  all  classes — 
symphonies,  concertos,  sonatas,  songs,  and  an 
opera — still  in  MS.  Like  his  friend  Cipriani 
Potter  he  was  always  ready  to  welcome  new 
composers  and  new  music,  in  proof  of  which  we 
mav  name  the  fact  that  it  was  at  his  instigation 
and  under  his  care  that  Brahms*s  P.  F.  Concerto 
was  first  played  in  England  by  Miss  Baglehole, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  9, 187a.  [G.] 

HOLZ.  Karl,  Austrian  official,  able  violinist, 
and  devoted  lover  of  music,  Ixxn  at  Vienna, 
1 798.  In  1 8 a 4  he  became  one  of  Sohuppanzigh's 
quartet  party,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
direction  of  Gebauer's  *Spirituel  Conoerte,*  in 
which  he  led  the  first  violins.  A  jovial,  pleasant 
fellow,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Beethoven, 
who  dubbed  ^him  '  Mahagoni-Holz,'  and  often 
invited  him  to  dinner,  where  he  took  more  than 
his  share  of  his  entertainer's  wine — 'a  hard 
drinker,   between  ourselves,*  says  'Beethoven. 
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Possibly  drink  was  not  his  only  £»21ingy  if  we 
may  so  interpret  the  '  Monsieor  terrible  amour- 
eoz  *  of  another  letter  of  Beethoven's.^ 

In  i8a6  Beethoven  informed  him  by  letter' 
that  he  had  chosen  him  for  His  biographer,  in 
the  confidence  that  whatever  information  might 
be  given  him  for  that  purpose  would  be  ac- 
curately communicated  to  the  world.  According 
to  Schindler,  Beethoven  afterwards  repented  of 
this  arrangement.  In  1843  Holz  made  over  his 
rights  to  Oassner  of  Carlaruhe,  but  nothing  has 
been  done.    Holz  died  at  Vienna.  Nov.  9, 1858. 

One  of  the  last  times  that  Beethoven's  pen 
touched  the  paper  before  he  took  to  his  death-bed 
was  to  add  his  signature  and  a  line  of  music  (in  a 
strange  scale)  to  a  note  of  his  dictation  to  Hdz. 
•Bee.  1826*  (Nohl,  'Letters,*  385) :— 
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m  tUa     Stmt.     Nor    jeder   Ir  -  r«t    andent. 
Wle  Immer  Ihr  rreond  B«ethoTen. 

[C.F.P.] 
HOLZBAUER,  Ignaz,  composer,  bom  at 
Vienna  in  171 1.  He  was  destined  for  the  bar, 
but  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  music,  and  by 
study  of  Fux's  'Gradus'  made  himself  a  good 
contrapuntist.  On  Fux*s  advice  he  went  to 
Italy,  running  away  from  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis  to  whom  he  was  secretary  at  Laybach ;  but 
a  fever  caught  at  Vem'oe  obliged  him  to  return. 
He  next  became  Capellmeister  to  Count  Bottal 
in  Moravia,  and  while  there  married.  Return- 
ing to  Vienna  in  1745,  the  court-theatre  en- 
gaged him  as  director  of  music,  and  his  wife 
as  singer.  In  1747  they  started  on  a  tour  in 
Italv,  and  in  1750  he  became  first  Capellmeister 
to  the  Duke  of  Wttrtemberg  at  Stuttgart.  In 
1753  his  pastoral  opera  'II  Figlio  delle  Solve' 
(Schwetzingen)  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  Capellmeister  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Mann- 
heim. It  was  during  his  time  that  the  Mannheim 
orchestra  attained  ihat  excellence  of  performance 
which  made  it  80  famous,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  Holzbauer 
and  how  much  to  Cannabich  the  leader.  In  1757 
he  produced  *  Nitteti '  at  Turin  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  in  the  following  year  his  ^st  work, 
'Alessandro  neir  Indie*  was  well  received  at 
Milan.  In  1776  he  composed  his  only  German 
opera,  'Giinther  von  Schwarzburg*  (Mannheim), 
which  was  brilliantly  successful.  He  was  entirely 
deaf  for  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Mannheim,  April  7J  1783.  He  com- 
posed other  operas  besides  those  mentioned,  and 
church  and  instrumental  music,  all  now  forgotten, 
though  not  without  value  in  its  day,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  Mozart,  no  lenient 
critic:  'I  heard  to-day  a  mass  of  Holzbauer^s, 
-which  is  still  good  although  26  years  old.  He 
writes  very  well,  in  a  good  church  style;  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  parts  go  well  together, 
and  his  fugues  are  good.*  (Letter.  Nov.  4,  1777.) 
And  again— 'Holzbauer's music*  (in  Giinther)  *is 
Tery  beautiful — too  good  for  the  libretto.    It  is 

aNoU.Ho.880i.  SAaff.8a 


wonderful  that  so  <^  a  man  has  so  much  spirit, 
for  you  can*t  imagine  how  much  fire  there  is  in 
the  music*  (Nov.  14-16,  1777.)  He  evidently 
behaved  well  to  Mozart,  without  anv  of  the 
jealousy  which  he  too  often  generated.   [M.  C.  C] 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME.  This  favourite 
melody  occurs  in  Bi8hop*s  opera  of '  Clari,  or  the 
Maid  of  Milan,*  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
May  8,  1823.  In  the  pubUshed  music  it  is 
called  a  'Sicilian  air,*  but  is  not  impossibly 
Bishop's  own.  [Qi 

HOMELIUS,  Gottfried  Auoust,  bom  Feb.  2, 
1 714,  at  Rosenthal  in  Saxony. .  Beyond  the  facts 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  master 
of  Adam  Hiller,  little  is  known  of  his  life  or 
circumstances.  In  1742  he  became  organist  of 
the  Frauenkirche  in  Dresden,  and  in  1755 
director  of  the  music  in  the  three  principal 
churches  there,  and  Cantor  of  the  Kreuzschule, 
the  choir  of  which  he  brought  to  a  high  pitch 
of  perfection.  He  led  a  simple  modest  life, 
entirely  occupied  with  his  duties,  and  died 
June  I,  1785.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries  as  an  organist, 
especially  for  his  skill  in  combining  and  ar- 
ranging the  stops.  He  was  an  industrious  com- 
poser, and  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
his  laiger  church  works  were  ranked  very  high. 
Although  we  cannot  now  endorse  that  verdict, 
we  must  still  allow  Homilius  to  have  been  no 
unworthy  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach*s.  His  numerous 
sacred  compositions  are  characterised  by  a  peculi- 
arly happy  vein  of  melody,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  day,  an  avoidance  of  poly- 
phonic treatment  of  the  parts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difiicult  to  compare  his  music  with 
more  modem  homophone  compositions.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  themes — as  is  the  case  throughout 
this  period  in  which  Bach*s  influence  was  para- 
mount— is  always  interesting,  and  sometimes 
masterly.  His  most  important  works  are  his 
motets,  model  compositions  of  the  kind.  Little 
of  his  music  has  been  printed,  but  he  was  very 
liberal  in  allowing  copies  of  his  works  to  be  taken. 
Of  his  32  motets  some  excellent  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  his  pupil  J.  A.  Hiller's  'Vierstim- 
mige  Motetten,'  in  Sander*s  'Heilige  Cescilia' 
(Berlin  1818-19),  Weeber*s  'Kirchliche  Chorge- 
sange*  (Stuttgart  1857),  and  Trautwein's  *Aus- 
wahl.*  Specimens  of  his  organ  works  are  to  be 
found  in  Romeros  Orgelvirtuos.  A  Pater  noster 
for  4  voices,  fully  bea^ng  out  the  description  of 
his  style  just  given,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Hullah*s 
'Vocal  Scores.  His  published  works  include, 
a  'Passions-Cantata*  (1775);  a  Christmas  ora- 
torio, 'Die  Freude  der  Witen  uber  die  Geburt 
Jesu*  (1777);  and  'Sechs  Deutsche  Arien  fur 
Freunde  emsthafter  Gesange*  (1786).  Those 
still  in  MS.  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
comprise  a  course  of  church  music  for  Sun- 
days and  festivals;  several  Passions,  including 
one  according  to  St.  Mark,  perhaps  his  best 
work;  a  ' Choralbuch *  containing  167  chorales; 
and  finally  organ  music,  consisting  of  fiigues, 
chorales  with  variations,  and  trios.  [A.M.] 
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HOMOPHONE  {6fi6<pwo9\  voiceB  or  instru- 
ments Bounding  alike — unison.  The  tenn  is  some- 
times applied  to  music  written  in  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  Monodic  style.  [See  Monodi  a.] 
But  it  is  now  ordinarily  employed  for  music  in 
plain  harmony,  the  parts  all  sounding  together, 
as  opposed  to  the  Polyphonic  treatment,  in  which 
the  several  voioes  or  parts  move  independently 
of  each  other  or  in  imitation.  Thus  in  Elijah, 
'Cast  thy  burden*  would  in  this  laxer  sense 
be  called  homopbonic,  while  'He  that  shall 
endure  to  the  end*  is  polyphonic  after  the 
6th  bar.    [Polyphonb.]  [G.] 

HOOK,  James,  bom  at  Norwich  in  1746, 
studied  music  under  Garland,  organist  of  the 
cathedraL  When  a  very  young  man  he  came  to 
London  and  composed  some  songs  which  were 
sung  at  Richmond  and  Ranelagh,  and  which  he 
published  as  his  Op.  i .  In  1 769  he  was  engaged 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  as  oiganist  and  com- 
poser, and  continued  there  until  1773.  In  1774 
be  was  engaged  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  in  the  same 
capacities,  and  continued  there  until  1820.  He 
was  for  long  oiganist  of  St.  John^s,  Horsleydown. 
During  his  engagements  at  Marylebone  and  Vaux- 
hall he  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of 
2000  songs,  cantatas,  catches,  etc.  Ue  gained 
prize  medals  at  the  Catch  Club,  in  1772,  for 
his  catch,  'One  morning  Dame  Turner,*  and 
in  1780  for  'Come,  kiss  me,  dear  Dolly.*  In 
1776  Hook  brought  out  'llie  Ascension,*  an 
oratorio.  He  composed  the  music  for  the  fol- 
lowing dramatic  pieces; — 'Dido,'  1771 ;  'The 
Divorce,*  composed  in  1771  for  Marylebone,  but 
not  produced  until  1781  at  Drury  Lane;  'Trick 
upon  Trick,'  'II  Dilettante'  and  'Cupid's  Re- 
venge,' 1772  ;  'Apollo  and  Daphne,*  1773 ;  'The 
Lady  of  the  Manor,*  1778  ;  *  Too  civil  by  half,* 
1783;  '  The  Double  Disguise,'  1 784 ;  '  The  Fair 
Peruvian,*  1786;  'Jack  of  Newbury,*  1795; 
'Diamond  cut  Diamond,'  1 797 ;  *  Wilmore  CasUe,* 
1800;  'The  Soldier's  Return,*  1805;  'Tekeli,' 
and  'Catch  him  who  can,'  1806;  'Music  Mad* 
and  'The  Fortress,'  1807;  'The  Siege  of  St. 
Quintin,*  1 808 ;  *  Killing  no  Murder '  and  '  Safe 
and  Sound,*  1809.  Besides  these  he  composed 
music  for  Uie  following,  the  dates  of  production 
of  which  are  uncertain :  '  The  Wedding,*  '  Love 
and  Virtue,*  'The  Cryer  of  Vauxhall,*  'The 
Pledge,*  'Coralie,*  'Blanche  and  Edgar,'  and 
'  The  Country  Wake.*  Many  of  his  songs  were 
published  in  collections,  as  *  The  Feast  of  Ana- 
creon,'  '  Hours  of  Love,*  etc.,  but  the  greater 
number  were  issued  singly.  Hook  composed 
several  concertos  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord, 
and  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  and*  was  author 
of  '  Guida  di  Musica,*  a  book  of  instruction  for 
the  pianoforte.  Several  of  his  glees,  catches  and 
rounds  are  printed  in  Warren's  Collections.  Hook 
died  at  Boulogne  in  1827.  Several  members  of 
his  fEunily  were  eminent  in  literature.  His  first 
wife.  Miss  Madden  (died  Oct.  19,  1795),  was 
authoress  of  'The  Double  Disguise.*  His  son, 
James  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester  (bom 
1772,  died  1828),  was  author  of  the  words  of 
'Jack  of  Newbury/  'Diamond  cut  Diamond,*  etc. 
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His  younger  son  Theo<lore  Edward  (bom  T78S, 
died  1 841),  was  the  well-known  humourist;  and 
his  grandson,  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  DJ)., 
Dean  of  Chichester  (bom  1798,  died  1S75),  son 
of  James,  was  the  £unou8  divine.  [W.H.H.] 

HOOPER,  Edmond.  bom  at  Halberton,  Devon, 
probably  about  1553,  became  connected  with  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  about  1582,  and 
on  Dec.  3,  1588,  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Children.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalms.*  published  by  Este  in  1592.  On  March 
I,  1603-4  he  was  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  on  May  9, 1606,  was  appointed 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Three  anthems 
by  him  are  printed  in  Barnard's  collection,  and  six 
others,  and  a  set  of  Preces  Psalms  and  Responiei 
are  contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  collections  in 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  libra^,  and  two 
anthems  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (HarL  MSS. 
7337  And  7340).  He  contributed  two  pieces  to 
Leigh ton*s  '  Teares  or  Lamentacions,*  1614.  He 
died  July  14,  1621,  and  was  buried  July  16,  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster. 

His  eldest  son  James,  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster, died  Dec.  1651.  [W.H.H.] 

HOPKINS,  Edwakd  John,  bom  in  West- 
minster, June  30,  1818,  became  in  1826  a  cho- 
rister of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  William  Hawes. 
On  quitting  the  choir  in  1833  he  studied  under 
Thomas  Forbes  Walmisley.  In  1834  ^  ^^ 
chosen  organist  of  Mitcham  Church,  in  38  organ- 
ist of  St.  Peter's,  Islington,  and  in  41  of  St. 
Luke's,  Berwick  Street.  In  43  lie  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  the 
musical  service  of  which  under  his  care  hu 
acquired  great  reputation.  As  an  accompanvist 
he  is  quite  unrivalled.  Hopkins  has  compiled 
several  church  services,  anthems,  chants,  and 
psalm  tunes.  His  anthems,  '  Out  of  the  deep,' 
and  *€rod  is  gone  up,*  obtained  the  Greaham 
prize  medals  in  1838  and  1840  respectively.  He 
IS  also  composer  of  'May  day*  (duet)  and 
'Welcome'  (trio),  and  author  of  'The  Organ, 
its  History  and  Constmction,*  an  excellent  trea- 
tise publi^ed  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Rimbault's 
*  History  of  the  Organ  *  in  1855 ;  2nd  edit.  1870 ; 
3rd  edit.  1877.  He  edited  Bonnet's  *  Madrigals,' 
and  Weelkes'  'First  Set  of  Madrigals'  for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  music 
portion  of '  The  Temple  Church  Choral  Service.' 

John  Hopkins,  his  younger  brother,  born  in 
Westminster  in  1822,  was  a  chorister  of  St. 
Paul's  from  Sept.  1831  to  Sept.  1838.  In 
August  1838  (before  quitting  the  choir)  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  his  brother  as  oiganist  d 
Mitcham  Church.  He  afterwards  beciune  luc- 
oessively  oiganist  of  St.  Stephen'-s,  Islingtto, 
June  1839 ;  St.  Benet's,  Paul's  Whar^  July 
1 841  ;  Tnnity  Church,  Islington.  May  1843; 
St.  Mark's,  Jersey,  Feb.  1845 ;  St.  Michael's* 
Chester  Square,  1846 ;  and  Epsom  Church,  Jan. 
1854.  In  May  1856  he  succeeded  his  cousin 
John  Larkin  Hopkins,  as  organist  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,  which  he  still  holds.  John  Hopkins 
has  composed  services,  anthems,  chants,  hymn 
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toneB,  volnntaries.  pianoforte  sketches,  songs  and 
part-songs,  a  few  of  which  have  been  published. 
His  ooosin,  John  Larkin  Hopkins,  Mas. 
Doc.,  bom  in  Westminster  in  1820,  was  a 
chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  James 
Turle.  In  1841  he  succeeded  Balph  Banks  as 
oiganist  of  Bochester.  In  184a  he  graduated 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge.  In  1856  he  removed 
to  Cambridge  on  being  appointed  oiganist  to 
Trinity  College  and  to  the  University.  He  pro- 
ceeded Mus.  Doc.  in  1867.  Hopkins  composed 
many  services  and  anthems,  and  published  a 
collection  of  his  anthems.  In  1847  he  edited, 
in  conjunction  with  Rev.  S.  Shepherd,  a  col- 
lection of  the  Words  of  Anthems  used  in 
Kochester  Cathedral  He  died  at  Ventnor, 
April  as,  1873.  [W.H.H.] 

HOPKINSON.  The  greater  part  of  the 
pianoforte  making  of  this  country  has  centred 
in  London,  and  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Hopkinson — 
though  founded  and  at  first  carried  on  exclusively 
at  Leeds — cannot  now  be  quoted  as  an  exception. 
Mr.  John  Hopkinson  established  his  workshops 
in  Leeds  in  1842,  and  removed  them  to  London 
in  1846.  The  warerooms  were  at  first  in  Soho 
Square,  and  were  in  1856  removed  to  Begent 
Street,  where  the  business  is  now  carried  on. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  patented  a  repetition  action  for 
a  grand  pianoforte  in  1850,  and  in  186 a  he  fur- 
ther patented  a  *  harmonic  pedal.'  producing  the 
octave  harmonics  from  the  strings  by  the  contact, 
at  the  exact  half  of  the  vibrating  length,  of  a  very 
slender  strip  of  felt  governed  by  a  special  pedal. 
The  firm  gained  high  distinction  at  the  Exhibi- 
tions of  1 86 a  and  1878 — at  the  latter  the  Great 
Gold  Medal.  Mr.  John  Hopkinson  retired  in 
1 869,  leaving  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Hopkinson, 
the  first  place  in  the  business.  [A.J.H.] 

HOPPER.  A  name  applied  to  the  jack  or 
escapement  lever  in  the  action  of  a  pianoforte, 
or  to  the  escapement  lever  with  its  back  piece, 
regulating  screw,  etc.  complete.  [See  Grass- 
hopper.] So  named  because  this  lever  hops  out 
of  the  notch  against  which  its  thrust  has  been 
directed ;  allowmg  the  hammer  to  rebound,  and 
leaving  the  string  free  to  vibrate.         [A.  J.  H.] 

HORN,  FRENCH  HORN  (Pr.  Cor,  Cor  de 
Chasse;  Grer.  Horn,  Waldhom ;  Ital.  Como,  Como 
di  Caccia).  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
important  instruments  among  those  played  by 
means  of  a  cupped  circular  mouthpiece  (^Trumpet, 
Trombone,  CJomet,  etc.).  It  differs  from  all 
others  of  this  family  by  the  considerably  greater 
length  of  its  tube,  the  wider  expansion  of  its 
bell,  the  spiral  form  in  which  its  convolutions  are 
arranged,  the  softer  quality  of  its  tone,  and  its 
great  compass. 

In  its  most  modem  shape  it  is  composed  of 
a  tube  1 7  feet  in  length  divided  into  three  main 
sections — (i)  the  Body,  comprising  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  tube  and  a  large  everted  bell, 

Spreading  out  rapidly  to  a  diameter  of  about 
fteen  inches ;  (2)  a  series  of  interchangeable 
rings,  of  smaller  tubing,  termed  Crooks,  pro- 
gressive in  length,  forming  about  the  upper  third 
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of  the  instrument;   and  (5)   the  Mouthpiece, 
which  is  of  different  shape,  size,  and  calibre  frt>m. 


all  kindred  species  of  brass  instruments.  Short 
intermediate  crooks,  intended  for  tuning  purposes, 
are  often  interpolated  between  the  body  and  the 
larger  crook  :  the  body  itself  carries  a  pair  of 
U-shaped  slides  fitting  with  stiff  friction  into  one 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  finally  and  more 
accurately  adjusting  the  pitch.  This  portion  of 
the  instrument  is  termed  the  '  tuning-slide,'  and 
has  been  of  late  employed  for  the  farther  advan- 
tage of  affording  attachment  to  a  set  of  valves,  not 
dissimilar  from  those  of  the  comet,  euphonium, 
or  other  valve  instruments.  [See  Valves.]  The 
slides  of  the  tuning  apparatus  are  sometimes 
utilised  as  a  place  of  attachment  for  the  different 
crooks,  which  then  slip  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
instrument,  instead  of  being  affixed  to  a  conical 
socket  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  body. 


The  body  of  the  horn  has  a  length  of  7  feet 
4  inches ;  the  crooks  are  of  increasing  length  as 
they  descend  in  pitch.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  crooks  most  in  use,  for  which 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Kohler  of  Henrietta 
Street :—  * 

aI|    26  in.  E    631  in. 

Ab    31 J  in.        Eb 6s|  in. 

G      40  in.  D    79  in. 

F      55  in.  C  basso  ..  105  in. 

The  crook  for  the  C  alto  pitch,  a  minor  third 
above  A||,  and  shorter  in  proportion,  would,  if 
in  use,  reduce  the  total  length  of  the  instrument 
to  about  8  feet,  while  with  that  for  the  C  basso 
pitch  it  Is  16  feet  and  a  fraction  long. 

The  mouthpiece  consists  of  a  funnel-shaped 
tube  of  brass  or  silver,  terminating  at  its  upper 
extremity  in  a  rounded  ring  of  metal  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lips.     The  bore  tapers  downwards 
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in  ft  curved  conical  form,  from  about  three-quar> 
ten  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  embouchure, 
to  a  lize  enabling  the  smaller  end  of  the  mouth- 
piece to  be  dipped  tightly  into  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  crook.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cavity 
into  which  the  lips  vibrate  is  thus  not  cup-shaped, 
as  in  the  trumpet  and  oomet,  but  conoidal  down- 
wards, with  curved  sides  approximately  hyper- 
bolic in  contour.  The  peculiar  softness  of  quality 
HoothplMM 
of  the  Horn  and  of  the  Trumpet. 


T/ 


half  the  real 


of  the  Horn  is  in  some  measure  due  to  this  fact. 
The  mouthpiece  used  in  playing  first-hom  parts 
is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  less  in  diameter 
than  that  appropriated  to  the  second  horn. 
/  The  original  use  of  the  French  Horn  was  to 
give  signals  in  hunting.  In  this  function  it  b 
difficult  to  say  at  what  precise  date  it  superseded 
the  more  ancient  comet,  of  wood,  horn,  or  ivory, 
which  was  more  akin  to  the  Buffle.  Louis  XI 
of  France  ordered  the  statue  on  his  tomb  to  be 
dreseed  in  the  costume  of  a  hunter  with  his 
comet  at  his  side.  Dufouilloux  dedicated  a 
treatise  on  Venery  to  Charles  IX,  who  had 
himself  written  a  similar  work.  He  therein 
praises  the  comet,  and  imitates  its  sound  by 
the  word  tran.  In  the  woodcuts  contained 
in  his  work,  and  in  pictures  of  Louis  XTs  pro- 
jected monument,  the  comet  appears  to  have 
only  a  single  ring  or  spiral ;  being  thus  com- 
petent to  produce  only  a  few  notes.  In  the 
edition  of  Dufouilloux  published  in  1628,  how- 
ever, the  king  and  his  lords  are  represented  as 
liaving  comets  with  a  second  half-circle  in  the 
middle.  Louis  XIII,  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
hunting  the  fox,  invented  a  call,  to  distinguish 
that  animal,  containing  several  different  notes, 
which  show  that  for  their  proper  intonation  the 
instrument  itself  must  have  made  progress,  and 
increased  in  length.  Louis  XV,  however,  and 
his  master  of  the  hunt,  M.  de  Dampierre,  com- 
posed and  selected  the  greater  numW  of  calls 
and  fanfares  used  in  the  royal  hunt,  which 
continue  to  be  employed  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  hunting  horn  finally  adopted  differs  from 
the  orchestral  horn  in  consisting  of  an  unbroken 
spiral  of  three  turns,  sufficiently  lai^  to  be  worn 
obliquely  round  the  body,  resting  on  one  shoulder 
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and  passhig  under  the  oppoate  arm.  The  hands 
are  tnus  left  at  liberty,  a^  the  mouthpiece  can 
easily  be  brought  to  the  lips  by  a  single  movement. 

Three  kin&  of  hunting  airs  are  to  be  made 
out.  (i)  Calls  (tons  de  chcute),  of  which  then 
are  about  31.  These  are  intended  to  cheer 
on  the  hounds,  to  give  warning,  to  call  for  aid, 
and  to  indicate  the  circumstances  of  the  hunt, 
(a)  Fanfares,  of  which  there  is  one  for  eadi 
animal,  and  several  for  the  stag,  aooording  to  his 
age  and  antlers.  (3)  Fancy  airt  performed  as 
signs  of  joy  or  after  a  successful  hunting. 

The  best-known  calls  are  the  RevetUie,  the 
Land  and  Rdancd;  the  Hoarvari,  or  default; 
the  Debuchi ;  the  Voledett  (when  the  fresh  foot- 
mark of  the  animal  is  found) ;  the  Halali,  and  the 
Mort.  Of  fanfares  there  are  the  Royale,  sounded 
for  a  stag  of  ten  points— invented  by  Louis  XV ; 
the  petUe  Royate,  sounded  for  the  wild  boar; 
various  others  distinguishing  the  wolf,  fox,  weasel 
and  hare ;  and  the  Fanfare  de  St,  ffubert,  as  the 
patron  saint  of  hunting,  only  sounded  on  his  day. 
(3)  The  third  series  approximates  more  than  ^e 
others  to  regular  musical  performances,  and  fur- 
nishes the  link  between  the  use  of  the  Horn  as 
a  signal,  and  as  a  melodious  instrument.  These 
airs  are  many  and  various,  named  after  royal  per- 
sonages or  distinguished  hunters. — Donnerdu  cor 
is, the  term  for  sounding  the  hom.^ 
/^The  introduction  of  the  Horn  into  the  orchestra 
'in  France  is  attributed  to  Gonec.  He,  when  still 
very  voung,  was  requestetPto  write  two  airs  for 
the  debut  of  Sophie  Amould  at  the  opera  in 
1 757,  in  which  he  introduced  obbligato  parts  for 
two  Horns  and  two  Clarinets ;  the  latter  instm- 
ment  being  also  heard  for  the  first  time.'  Lotd 
and  Scarlatti  introduced  it  into  Italy,  and  were 
followed  by  Hasse  and  Alberti.  It  must  have  been 
previously  used  in  Germany,  since  it  appears  fre- 
quently in  the  scores  of  J.  S.  Bach,  who  died  in 
1750.  It  was  first  used  in  England  as  early  aa 
1730  by  the  opera  band  in  the  Haymarket,  at 
the  performance  of  Handel's  Radamisto. 
/It  was  much  objected  to  when  first  heard,  as 
coarse  and  vulgar;  and  severe  strictures  were 
'indulged  in  at  the  introduction  of  a  rude  instro- 
ment  of  the  chase  among  more  refined  sourcet  of 
sound,  such  as  the  VioUns  and  Oboe.  It  is  re- 
markable how  subsequent  experience  has  reversed 
this  hasty  judgment;  the  smooth  tender  tone  pecu- 
liar to  the  Horn  contrasting  admirably  with  its 
orchestral  companions,  and  furming  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  harmony  in  chords  and  holding  notes. 

In  consequence  of  this  prejudice,  when  the 
Horn  was  originally  transferred  in  Germany  from 
the  hunting  field  to  the  orchestra,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  introduce  a  mute  or  damper  into  tbe 
bell,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  tone ;  this 
was  at  first  made  of  wood,  and  afterwards  d 
card-board.  It  was  the  custom  to  produce  a  like 
effect  in  the  Oboe  by  filling  the  beE,  made 
globular  for  the  purpose,  with  cotton-wool ;  a  plan 

>  In  EnglWh  we  ray  'toond  the  born."  wind  tb«  horn*:  ftesffsea 
(Loefc<>l<97  Hall),  'sound  upon  the  buf  le  horn.* 

s  u.MMifc  U  alM>  w  d  to  have  Introduced  tbm  TromboiM  la  hk  opet% 
'  Tb«  f  ablnat,'  to  1773. 
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whioh  saggOBted  to  Hampl,  a  celebrated  hom-^ 
player  at  the  ooart  of  DreBden,  about  the  year 
1770,  to  do  the  same  with  the  Horn.  To  his 
surprise  the  insertion  of  the  pad  of  cotton  raised 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument  by  a  semitone.  Struck 
with  the  result,  he  employed  his  hand  instead  of 
the  pad,  and  discovered  the  first  and  original 
method  by  which  the  intervals  between  the 
harmonic  series  of  open  notes  could  be  partially 
bridged  over.  The  notes  thus  modified  have 
since  been  termed  *  hand  notes,'  and  the  instru- 
ment itaelf  the  'Hand  horn.*  Sir  John  Hawkins 
mentions  a  concerto  played  by  an  artist  named 
Spandau  with  the  help  of  the  hand  notes  in  1 773, 
'  attempering  the  sound  by  the  application  of  his 
fingers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tube.' 

The  method  of  stopping  the  Horn  is  not  by  in- 
troducing the  dosed  fist  into  the  bell,  but  the 
open  hand,  with  the  fingers  close  together,  some 
way  up  the  bore.  By  drawing  the  fingers  back, 
the  natural  sounds  are  again  produced.  The 
degree  in  which  the  Horn  is  stopped  is  not  the 
same  for  all  stopped  notes:  there  being  half 
and  iffhole  stopping.  In  the  first,  by  raising  the 
hand  the  bell  eJone  is,  as  it  were,  closed :  in  the 
second  the  hand  is  introduced  as  fiir  as  if  it  were 
Intended  almost  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air. 

Between  the  stopped  or  '  hand  notes  *  and  the 
open  notes  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  cha- 
racter and  quality  which  it  is  impossible  wholly 
to  suppress,  but  which  may  be  sufficiently  modified 
so  as  not  to  offend  the  ear.  This  object  is  at- 
tained by  blowing  the  open  notes  softly,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  contrast  between  their  sonorousness, 
and  the  closed  or  'stuffed'  {6toujfl^)  character  of 
those  modified  by  means  of  the  hand.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  simple  Handhom,  or  the  more  modem 
instrument  furnished  witii  valves.  It  appears 
certain  that  the  lightness  and  vibratile  power  of 
the  former,  added  to  the  absence  of  abrupt  bends 
and  sinuosities  in  the  bore,  adds  materially  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  rapid  melodic  passages,  such  as  it  is  now  the 
fasbion  to  write,  the  alternation  of  open  and 
stopped  notes  tends  to  produce  uncertainty  and 
nnevenness.  The  older  composers,  especially 
Mozart,  -seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  employ  both  open  and  stopped  notes  with 
full  consciousness  of  their  respective  effects. 
Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the  mourn- 
ful and  mysterious  effect  of  the  stopped  notes 
judiciously  used.  A  convenient  compromise 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  instrument  has 
been  adopted  by  fixing  a  pair  of  valves  on  the 
tuning  slide  named  above.  It  is  quaintly  termed 
a  'grasshopper'  action,  and  can  easily  be  re- 
moved when  the  simple  tube  is  preferred.  Mr. 
Ford  has  registered  a  sliding  action  like  that  of 
the  trombone,  or  slide  trumpet,  in  place  of  the 
valves,  by  means  of  which  notes  can  be  dmiressed 
to  any  extent  according  to  the  ear  of  the  per- 
former. This  excellent  plan,  which  would  at  once 
give  the  horn  the  enharmonic  accuracy  now 
possessed  by  the  trumpet  and  trombone  alone 
among  wind  instruments,  does  not  seem  to  have 
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attracted  the  notice  it  deserves.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Bassett's  comma  valve,  applicable 
both  to  Horn  and  Trumpet,  by  which  the  error 
existing  between  major  and  minor  tones  may  be 
corrected.    [See  Trumpet.] 

The  scale  of  the  Horn  consists  of  a  fundamental 
tone,  and  the  consecutive  harmonics  or  'upper 
partial'  tones  of  an  open  tube  which  reaches  the 
extreme  length  of  lO  feet.  It  has  usually  been 
described  as  of  conical  shape ;  but  Mr.  BJaikley 
has  ingeniously  shown  of  late  that  a  somewhat 
different  form,  with  a  hyperbolic  contour,  is 
required  to  produce  accurate  harmonic  relations, 
in  consequence  of  the  mouthpiece  not  being 
applied  to  the  exact  apex  of  the  cone,  but  some- 
what lower  down. 

As  the  prime  tone  of  so  long  a  tube  is  very 
deep,  the  harmonics  in  the  midme  of  the  scale  lie 
so  close  together  as  to  produce  many  consecutive 
notes.  E^ht-foot  G  is  usually  taken  as  the  fun- 
damental note,  and  the  scale  founded  on  it  is 
given  as  follows,  the  two  highest  notes  being 
seldom  or  never  used. 


This  notation  is  substantially  correct  for  the 
8-foot  or  G  alto  instrument,  now  disused;  and 
it  is  clear  that  it  will  have  to  be  lowered  succes- 
sively through  a  whole  chromatic  octave  as  the 
longer  and  deeper  crooks  are  made  use  of.  For 
the  G  basso  crook,  8-foot  G  will  thus  become 
16-foot  G,  on  the  6th  space  below  the  bass  stave, 
and  with  all  intermediate  crooks  the  real  founda- 
tion sound  will  be  some  intermediate  note  of  the 
16-foot  octave.  How  well  the  great  value  of 
these  low  notes  was  known  to  Beethoven  is  evi- 
dent firom  more  than  one  passage  in  his  works. 
In  the  allegro  moderate  of  his  Sonata  in  F  for 
Horn  and  Piano  (op.  17)  the  following  passage 
occurs  twice  over  : — 
Horn  in  P.  — =:  =— 


The  same  note  also  occurs  in  the  7th  Symphony. 
Allowing  for  a  crook  one-fifth  lower,  the  reed 
sounds  would  be  as  at  (a) : — 
(a)  (6) 


that  is  to  say,  16-foot  F  and  16-foot  0.  The 
former  of  these  is  practically,  and  the  latter 
entirely  impossible  on  a  tube  of  under  12  feet 
long.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  by  a  freak  of 
notation,  the  bass  notes  have  been  referred  to  a 
16-foot  scale,  whereas  those  in  the  treble,  as 
already  explained,  belong  to  one  of  8  feet,  and 
the  Teal  note  sounded  is  as  at  (&).  This  ac- 
counts for  the  ordinaiybut  erroneous  statement 
in  Horn  Methods,  that  the  '  Treble  part  is  con- 
ventionally written  an  octave  higher  than  it  is 
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played,*  the  fact  being  that  the  baas  part  ii  an 
octaye  too  low.  In  consequence  of  tins  miscon- 
ception, no  two  scales  as  given  in  the  ordinary 
instruction  books  agree  wiUi  one  another ;  many 
beginning  at  the  4-foot  G.  which  stands  second  in 
the  scale  diagram  given  above.  This  is  partially 
owing  to  the  fact  Uiat  the  extreme  low  tones  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  produce,  except  with 
a  larger  mouthpiece.  Indeed,  1 6-foot  G  can  only 
be  feebly  touched  with  a  trombone  mouthpiece 
and  by  an  experienced  trombone  player.  The 
scale  given  above  agrees  with  the  harmonic  series 
common  to  all  modes  of  eliciting  sound,  and  has 
therefore  been  preferred  for  iflustration.  The 
Horn  is  invariably  written  for  in  the  G  or  treble 
def  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  or  four 
lowest  sounds  described  above),  and  in  the  key  of 
G;  the  difference  of  pitch  necessary  for  orchestral 
tonality  being  provided  by  the  various  crooks,  of 
which  eleven  are  used,  supplemented  hj  two  in- 
termediate ;  one  of  which  lowers  the  pitch  of  any 
crook  approximately  a  semitone,  the  oUier  a  whole 
tone.  The  whole  diatonic  scale  is  thus  accessible, 
and  even  lower  pitches  than  G  are  occasionally 
needed,  as  in  the  *  Stabat  Mater'  of  Rossini,  where 
a  horn  in  Ab  basso  is  introduced.  The  upper  G 
crook  is  rarely  used,  and  the  series  commonly  ter- 
minates .with  Bb  basso.  In  his  2nd  Symphony, 
Brahms  uses  2  horns  in  Blj  basso,  and  2  in  G 
basso.  The  following  table  shows  the  relation 
between  the  written  notes  and  the  actual  sounds 
produced  in  the  various  Horns : —  ' 

Written  noUi.  C  Horn,       _^     J)  Bom, 


Bb  aUo  Horn, 


Bb  basio  Horn,     Bb  batfo  Horn. 


It  wHI  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  written 
symbol  of  the  sound  remains  unchanged,  the 
actual  sounds  produced,  and  the  emboudiure  re- 
quired for  producing  them,  vary  over  a  range  of 
more  than  an  octave.  This  constitutes  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  instrument ;  for  as  the  various 
harmonics  differ  only  in  the  altered  tension  of 
the  lip-muscles,  what  is  required  to  produce  a 
high  note  on  a  low  crook  is  clearly  insufficient 
for  one  far  lower  on  the  more  acute.  It  is  thus 
often  impossible  to  ascertain,  without  actual  trial, 
which  particular  individual  of  the  series  may  be 
first  struck ;  the  sound  for  instance  which  is  fun- 
damental on  the  Bb  alto  being  the  first  octave 
harmonic  on  the  Bb  basso.  It  is  always  advis- 
able in  writing  for   an   instrument  singularly 
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tender  and  treacherous,  to  give  the  player,  in 
case  of  change,  some  opportunity  of  making  this 
adjustment  of  the  lip  unperceived,  and  undor  the 
cover  of  more  forcible  instrumentation.  This  pre- 
caution is  the  more  needful  as  the  brass  tubing 
of  the  Horn  is  very  susceptible  to  changes  of 
temperature,  and  a  cold  crook  put  on  suddenly  is 
in  consequence  liable  to  commence  too  flat. 

The  Horn  is  seldom  played  singly  in  the  ar> 
chestra.  A  pair  at  least,  and  four,  or  two  pain, 
are  most  commonly  employed.  The  Third  is  in 
the  latter  case  regsjxled  as  a  ripieno  first,  and  the 
Second  and  Fourth  as  being  correlative  to  one 
another. 

Every  great  composer  since  Handel  has  written 
freely  for  the  Horn.  A  characteristic  mcimen  of 
this  master  occurs  in  his  Allegro  and  Pensieroio, 
where  the  bass  song  '  Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy 
crew,'  is  embellished  by  a  brilliant  arpeggio  ac- 
companiment rising  to  the  top  G.  This  solo, 
though  preserved  among  the  orchestral  parts, 
and  occasionally  played,  is  not  to  be  found  m 
the  score  of  the  German  Handel  Society,  nor  m 
Arnold's  edition  of  the  work;  so  that,  though 
traditionally  referred  to  Handel,  it  may  be  a 
subsequent  addition. 

Mozart,  even  where  his  score  is  otherwise 
limited,  hardly  ever  dispenses  with  two  horns. 
For  these  he  writes  with  the  most  perfect  tact 
and  judgment ;  seldom  introducing  hand  notes, 
except  when  their  peculiar  effect  is  required. 
Instances  of  this  can  easily  be  found  in  any  of 
his  symphonies,  overtures,  or  operas.  He  has 
moreover  written  three  concertos  for  ordiestra 
with  Horn  obbligato,  and  a  large  quantitj  of 
concerted  music  such  as  that  named  under 
Glarinet  for  two  horns  and  the  reed  instruments. 
All  his  compositions  are  eminently  fitted  for  the 
hand -horn,  of  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied 
the  capacities. 

^  Beethoven  has  been  especially  lavish,  though 
singularly  cruel  and  exacting,  in  the  use  of  the 
Horn,  for  besides  the  Sonata  in  F  for  Horn  and 
Piano,  the  Sestet,  for  String  quartet  kdA  two 
Horns  obbligato— which  is  so  difficult  as  to  be 
never  played,  and  the  Septet,  which  contains  a 
trying  passage  in  triplets  for  Eb  horn,— 

Horn  in  Ef. 


he  constantly  gives  it  a  prominent  place  in  all  his 
works.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  an  the 
Second  Horn  solo  in  the  overture  to  FideUo^  ia 
E,  which  incidentally  demonstrates  the  encr  ia 
notation  adverted  to  above. 

2ndo  Solo, 


pdol. 


Convoy  pla^tdL 
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In  the  last  bar  but  one  there  is  a  jump  of  a 
twelfth  from  treble  G  to  bass  C ;  whereas  Horn 
players  invariably  fulfil  the  obvious  intention  of 
the  composer  by  descending  only  a  fifth,  and  thus 
completing  the  common  chord. 

lie  fact  is,  that  the  first  part  of  the  melody, 
written  in  the  treble  cle^  is  really  played  by  the 
£  Horn  a  minor  sixth  lower  than  its  written 
mnbol,  and  the  bass  part  a  major  third  higher, 
iiivai  reachmg  £  in  the  8-foot  octave.  The  pass- 
age, if  litendly  played,  as  it  would  be  by  an 
organist,  would  end  on  the  impossible  and  hardly 
musical  £  of  the  i6-foot  octave.  These  remarks 
also  apply  to  the .  illustrative  passage  quoted 
below  firom  the  Choral  Symphony;  the  Scena 
(«Komm  Hofibung')  in  'Fidelio  for  3  Horns; 
and  a  very  florid  obbligato  to  the  bass  song 
*  Deign,  great  Apollo,*  in  the '  Buins  of  Athens,' 
scored  for  four  horns,  two  in  F  and  two  in  C. 

In  the  £roica  Symphony  the  trio  is  scored  for 
3  Horns  in  £b,  playing  on  closed  notes.  In 
the  4th  Symphony  two  horns  in  £b  attack  top  C 
pianissimo,  and  slur  down  to  G  and  £  below. 
The  slow  movement  of  the  Pastoral  contains  a 
difificult  passage  for  two  horns  in  thirds,  kept  up 
ibr  several  bars.  In  the  Vivace  of  the  7th — ^near 
the  close — the  low  note  already  named  (sounding 
£)  is  sustained  by  the  second  horn  for  no  less 
than  22  bars  without  intermission. 

Ham  in  A. 
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The  G  here  given,  and  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  noted  an  .octave  too  low,  really  appears  to 
be  an  outlying  harmonic,  or  fictitious  note,  not 
recognised  in  the  ordinary  harmonic  scale,  ob- 
tained by  a  very  loose  lip  and  sounding  the  fifth 
of  the  fundamental  not^  intermediate  between 
that  and  the  first  harmonic.  To  make  it  a  real 
note,  the  Horn  should  begin  on  3a-foot  C,  which 
is  impossible  for  a  16-foot  tube,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  harmonic  third  on  the  second  space  in 
the  bass  clef,  which  does  not  exist.  Many 
players  cannot  produce  it  at  all,  and  few  can 
make  sure  of  it.  The  slow  movement  contains 
&  melodious  passage  in  contrary  motion  with 
the  Clarinet,  and  in  the  scherzo  the  two  move  in 
dose  harmony  with  the  Bassoons  and  Clarinets, 
the  second  horn  commencing  the  trio  with  a 
solo  on  its  low  G  and  Ff  (sounding  £  and  Df, 
as  at  h),  the  latter  a  closed  note;  a  phrase 
which  is  repeated  17  times  with  but  slight 
change. 


Horn  in  A* 


=^T^ 


In  the  minuet  of  the  8th  occurs  a  long  and 
important  duet  for  two  Horns  in  F,  accompanied 
by  the  violoncello  solo,  and  beghining  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Honu  in  F.    dot. 


t 

imitated  by  the  clarinet,  and  running  into  a 
conversation  between  the  two  Horns,  who  repeat 
alternately  the  same  notes. 

<•>  ^  <^>-. 

In  the  Adagio  of  the  9th,  or  Choral  Symphony, 
the  4th  horn-solo  is  said  to  be  hardly  playable  as 
written  for  the  £b  crook,  without  valves,  but 
becomes  possible  by  transposing  on  to  an  £l|  hom.^ 
Horn  in  Eb. 


Even  these  diffictdties  are 
fifteen  notes  closely  following 


lassed  by  a  bar  of 
Le  foregoing. 


Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  (No.  o)  opens 
wiUi  a  passage  of  eight  bars  for  ihe  two  horns  in 
unison,  and  they  are  used  with  beautiful  effect, 
with  Uie  accompaniment  of  the  strings  alone,  in 
the  Andante  of  the  same  work  just  before  the 
return  to  the  subject. 

No  other  composer  has  surpassed  or  even 
equalled  Weber  in  his  masterly  use  of  this  instru- 
ment. He  evidently  loved  it  above  all  other 
voices  in  the  orchestra  Besides  abundant  con- 
certed music,  the  effective  opening  of  the  Over- 
ture to  Oberon,  the  weird  notes  in  that  of  Der 
Freischtttz,  and  the  lovely  obbligato  to  the  Mer- 
maid's song,  will  rise  into  immediate  remembrance. 
He  fully  appreciates  its  value,  not  only  as  a 
melodic  instrument,  but  as  a  source,  whether 
alone  or  blended  with  other  qualities  of  tone,  of 
strange  and  new  lesthetical  effects. 

The  same,  in  a  somewhat  less  marked  degree, 
may  be  said  of  Mendelssohn,  who  makes  com- 
paratively less  melodic  use  of  the  Horn,  but  very 
much  of  its  combining  and  steadying  powers. 
Notable  exceptions  are  however  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  Duet  and  Chorus  in  the  Hymn  of 
Pnuse,  and  the  Nottumo  in  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  When  the  latter  was  first 
performed  in  this  country,  the  composer  especially 

1  ThedllHcultyofO>Up—M«»»i<«n<tlnwiPctintheorcherti>l>y 
giTliw  the  two  low  notes  (whldk  Mmnd  Bb  andBbbe!owthe  but  stave) 
to  one  of  the  other  pkyen.  ao  that  the  sodden  tnuudtloD  of  three 
ootates  It  not  felt.  MMl  the  low  not««  wt  ohtaJned  with  greater 
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desired  the  copyist  to  forward  the  part  early  to 
Mr.  Piatt,  who  was  to  play  it. 

With  Roasiiu,  the  son  of  a  hom-player»  and 
himself  no  mean  performer  on  it,  a  new  school 
may  be  said  to  commence.  He  uses  it  freely  for 
his  bright  and  taking  melodies,  whether  alone  or 
in  pairs ;  but  the  old  method  of  Mozart  is  lost, 
and  valves  become  essential  for  the  execution 
of  runs,  turns,  scales  with  which  the  part  is 
abundantly  strewn.  In  *  William  Tell,'  especially 
a  favourite  and  recurring  efiect  is  that  of  the 
Horn  imitating  the  Alpenhom,  and  echoing 
among  the  8wiss  mountains,  llie  triplet  pas- 
sages thus  allotted  it  in  rapidly  shifting  keys 
are  to  the  last  degree  difficult  and  treacherous. 
Bossini*s  example  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
Auber  and  many  more  recent  composers. 
.  In  Brahms's  and  Symphony  (in  D,  op.  73*)  the 
Horns  have  a  very  important  part^  especially  in 
,  the  first  Allegro. 

Mtuiiefw  ike  Horn, 
With  orchestra  i"- 

MozABT.— Op.  9a,  First  Concerto;  op.  105, 
Second  do. ;  op.  106,  Third  do. 

WiBEB.— -Op.  45,  Concertino  do. 

Kaluwoda.-*0|>.  51,  Introduction  and  Bon- 
deau. 

Bbissioeb. — Op.  153,  El^e  and  Rondeau  for 
chromatic  horn. 

SoHUMANM.— Op.  86,  Concerto  for  4  horns  and 
orchestra. 

Con00ffed:— 

Beethoybn. — Op.  81 5,  Sextet  for  two  horns  and 
string  Quartet.    Op.  17,  Sonata,  piano  and  horn. 

HUCMEL.— Op.  18,  Grand  Sextet  for  piano, 
a  horns  and  stnngs. 

Mozart. — Fint  divertimento  for   a  violins, 
vida,  a  horns  and  cello. 

MozABT. — Op.  106,  Quintet  for  horn  and  string 
Quartet. 

Rbioha. — Op.  8a,  Twenty-four  Trios  for  3  horns. 
93,  Twelve  Trios  for  a  horns  and  cello. 


Va^ 


UMMBL-'Op.  7^  Grand  Septet  for  piano, 
oboe,  horn,  flute,  viola,  cello  and  contrabasso. 

Kalkbbeknbb. — Op,  13,  Septett  for  piano,  a 
violins,  a  horns,  tenor  and  bass. 

ScHUMANN.—Op.  70,  Adagio  and  Allegro  for 
piano  and  horn. 

Thalbebo. — Op.  7,  Grand  Divertissement  for 
piano  and  horn. 

Bbahms. — Op.  40,  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and 
horn  (or  cello). 

See  also  imder  Clarinet,  Oboe,  etc.  for  con- 
certed pieces.  [W.  H.  S.] 

HORN,  Eabl  Fbiedbioh,  was  bom  at  Nord- 
hausen.  Saxony,  176a.  After  studying  music 
under  Schroter  at  Nordhausen,  he  came  in  178  a 
to  London,  where  Count  Briihl,  the  Saxon  am- 
bassador, patronised  him,  and  introduced  him  as 
a  teacher  amongst  the  English  nobility.  Having 
published  his  first  work,  'Six  Sonatas  for  the 
Pianoforte,*  he  was  appointed  music  master  in 
ordinary  to  Queen  Chariotte  and  the  Princesses, 
an  office  whidi  he  held  until  181 1.    In  1808,  in 


HORN. 

conjunction  with  Samuel  Wesley,  he  commenced 
the  preparation  of  an  English  edition  of  J.  S.  Badi's 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier,*  which  was  published  in 
1810.  In  i8a3  he  succeeded  William  Sexton  as 
oiganist  of  St.  Geoige's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  died 
Aug.  5,  1830.  Horn  composed  some  *  Military 
Divertimentos,* '  Twelve  Themes  with  Variations 
for  the  Pianoforte,  with  an  aooompaniment  for 
Flute  or  Violin,'  and  several  sets  of  Sonatas.  Ha 
was  also  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass. 
His  son,  Chablbs  Edwabd.  was  born  in  St. 
Martin*s-in*the-Fields  in  1 786.  He  received  his 
early  musical  education  from  his  father,  and  in 
1808  had  a  few  lessons  from  RanzzinL  Return- 
ing to  London,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
r'ltion  as  a  concert  singer,  but  not  succeeding 
changed  his  course,  and  on  June  a6,  1809, 
appeared  at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum, 
in  M.  P.  King's  opera,  'Up  all  night.*  In  the 
next  year  he  composed  and  produced  'The 
Magic  Bride,*  upon  which  he  quitted  the  stsge 
and  studied  singing  imder  Thomas  Welsh.  In 
1814  he  reappcMed  as  The  Seraskier  in  Storace*s 
'Si^ge  of  Belgrade,'  with  great  suooess.  His 
connection  wiUi  the  theatres  both  aa  composer 
and  singer  lasted  for  many  years.  His  voice 
was  poor,  but  oi  such  extensive  compass  that 
he  was  able  to  undertake  baritone  as  well  ss 
tenor  parts.  On  the  production  of  'Der  Fitk' 
schQtz  at  Drury  Lane,  Horn  took  the  part  of 
Caspar,  di^laying  considerable  histrionic  ability. 
In  1 831  and  3a  he  was  director  of  the  mnsio 
at  the  Olympic.  About  33  he  went  to  America 
and  introduced  several  English  operas  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  with  mariced  suooess. 
A  severe  illness  having  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  voice,  he  retired  fit>m  the  stage  and  com- 
menced teaching,  and  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness as  an  importer  and  publisher  of  music  in 
connection  with  a  Mr.  Davis.  During  his  stay 
in  America  he  produced  an  oratorio,  entitled 
'  The  Remission  of  Sin.*  In  the  beginning  of 
1843  Horn  returned  to  England.  In  1845  his 
oratorio,  renamed  '  Satan,*  was  performed  by  the 
Melophonic  Society,  and  he  was  appointed  mu- 
sical director  at  the  Princees*s  Theatre.  In  1847 
he  again  went  to  America,  and  on  July  33  was 
elected  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston.  Early  in  1848  he  revisited 
England  for  a  short  time,  and  produced  lus 
oratorio 'Daniel's  Prediction.*  Upon  his  return  to 
Boston  he  was  re-elected  conductor  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  June  10,  1848.  He  died  at 
Boston  Oct.  II,  1849.  ^^  productions  for  the 
theatre  include  'The  Magk  Bride,*  and  'Tricks 
upon  Travellers'  (with  Reeve),  1810  ;  'The 
Bee  Hive*  and  'The  Boarding  House.*  1811; 
'  Rich  and  Poor,*  and  *  The  Devil's  Bridge  *  (with 
Braham),  181  a;  'Goddphin,  the  Lion  of  the 
North,*  1813;  'The  Ninth  Statue,*  and  'The 
Woodman's  Hut,*  1814;  'Charies  the  Bold,* 
1815;  'The  Persian  Hunters,*  'The  Election,* 
and  'The  Wizard,*  1817  ;  'Diroe,*  i8ai ;  Songs 
in  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor*  (with  Webbe, 
jun..  Parry,  etc.),  including  the  popular  duet, 
*I  know  a  bank/  and  'Actors  al  fresco' (with  T. 
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Cooke  M&d  Blewiti),  1823 ;  *  PhiUmdering/ 1834 ; 
'The  Death  Fetch,*  and  *Peveril  of  the  Peak/ 
1826;  'Pay  to  my  order/  1827;  and  *  Honest 
Frauds*  (containing  the  beautiful  baUad,  *The 
deep,  deep  Be}^'  originally  sung  by  the  compoeer, 
and  afterwardi  raised  to  the  summit  of  p<^ularity 
by  the  singing  of  Malibran),  18.^0.  He  also 
composed  *  La&a  Bookh'  (produced  in  Dublin), 
*  Annette/  *Nourjahad/  and  *M.  P./  the  dates 
of  pflrformanoe  of  which  are  uncertain,  a  cantata 
entitled  *  Christmas  Bells,*  a  set  of  canxonets, 
besides  numerous  single  songs,  glees,  etc.,  and 
edited  a  collection  of  Indian  Melodies.  Some 
of  his  songs,  *  Cherry  ripOk'  *  Thro'  the  wood,* 
'  Tve  been  roaming/  and  *  £y*n  a#  the  sun,'  were 
highly  popular.  [W. H.H.] 

HORNPIPE.  An  English  dance,  probably 
called  after  an  obsolete  instrument,  of  whi(di 
nothinff  but  the  name  is  known.  The  *  College 
Hornpipe*  is  a  weU-known  and  spirited  specimen. 
It  is  in  two  sections  of  8  bars,  each  ending  with 
three  beats  of  the  foot,  like  the  Branle.  [See 
p.  389.]  We  quote  the  first  section ;  there  is  no 
repetkU  but  the  tune  doses  with  the  three  last 
Utfs  of  the  quotation. 


HORSLET. 
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H(»iipipes  were  much  written  in  the  last 
century,  and  Dr.Stainer  (Diet,  of  Musical  Terms) 
and  Mr.  Chappell  (Popular  Music)  give  specimens 
with  various  dates  item  1700  to  1800.  The 
older  ones  are  in  3-a  time;  the  later  ones,  as 
above,  in  common  time. 

Handef  ends  the  7th  of  his  i  a  Grand  Concertos 
with  one  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Hornpipe  artistically  treated. 


U^r  tf|rrfr[j^g 


In  bis  'Semele'  the  Chorus  'Now  Love,  that 
everlasting  bo^,'  is  headed  aUa  Hornpipe. 

The  airs '  My  Love  is  but  a  lassie  yet'  uid  'The 
Britiah  Grenadier/  and  the  hynm  tune  '  Helms* 
ley,*  are  hornpipes;  the  last,  indeed,  stronglv 
Ma^paUia  Miss  OatliBi/shocnpipei.  178a        [G.J 


HOLYOKE,  Samux^,  A.M.  An  Ainerican 
teacher  and  composer  of  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  bom  at  Bozford,  Mass.,  1771. 
He  published  *Harmonia  Americana'  (printed 
in  type  at  Boston,  1791) — a  collection  of  hymn- 
tunes  and  other  pieces,  in  which  the  absurd  practice 
of  imitaticms  and  *  fugues*  was  done  away  with, 
and  homophony  and  common  sense  introduced. 
Also  *The  Instrumental  Assistant*  (vd.  i.  1806, 
vol.  ii  1 807,  Exeter,  N.  H.)  Also  *  The  Cdumbian 
Repository  of  Sacred  Harmony*  (Exeter,  N.  H., 
1809),  a  very  voluminous  work.  Also,  with  Oliver 
Holden, '  The  Massachusetts  Compiler/  He  died 
at  Concord.  N.  H.,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  much 
remtted  and  esteemed.  No  piece  of  hia  music 
is  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  [G.] 

HORSLEY,  William,  Mus.  Bac,  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  15,  1774,  having  at  tiie  age  of 
16  chosen  music  as  a  profe8si<m,  was  artided 
for  five  years  to  Theodore  Smith,  a  pianist  and 
minor  composer,  from  whom  he  received  but 
small  instruction  and  much  ill  usage.  He  pro- 
fited greaUy  however  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
three  brothers  Pring  and  Dr.  Callcott,  his  asso- 
daticm  with  whom  led  him  to  the  practice  of 
purdy  vocal  composition,  and  he  soon  produced 
many  excellent  glees,  canons  and  rounds,  besides 
services  and  anthems.  He  became  organist  of 
Ely  Chapel,  Hdbom.  In  1798  a  suggestion  of 
his  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Conokn- 
TOBSS  SoDAun.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  assistant  organirt  to  Dr.  Callcott  at  the 
Aaylum  for  Female  C&phans,  upon  which  he  re- 
signed his  appointment  at  Ely  Chapd.  On  June 
18,  1800,  he  graduated  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  his 
exerdse  being  an  anthem,  *When  Israd  came 
out  of  Egypt.'  On  the  revival  of  the  Vocal 
Concerts  m  1801,  Horsley  produced  several  new 
compositions,  and  for  several  years  continued  to 
supply  them,  not  only  with  glees  and  songs,  but 
also  with  instrumental  pieces,  amongst  which 
were  three  symphonies  for  full  orchestra.  In 
1 80a,  Callcott  having  resigned  the  organistship 
of  the  Asylum,  Horuey  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. In  181 3  he  was  chos^i  oiganist  of  the 
newly-erected  Bdgrave  Chapel,  Halkin  Street, 
Grosvenor  Place,  which  he  hdd  in  conjunction 
with  the  Asylum.  In  1837,  on  the  death  of  R. 
J.  S.  Stevens,  he  became  oiganist  of  the  Charter 
House,  still  retaining  his  other  appointments. 
Horsley  published  five  Cdlections  of  Glees ;  a 
Collection  of  40  Canons ;  a  Collection  of  Psalm 
Tunea  with  Interludes,  1828  ;  many  single  ^lees 
and  songs,  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  '  An  Explanation  of  the  Major  and 
Minor  Scales.'  He  contributed  several  glees  to 
Clementi  and  Co.'s  'Vocal  Haimonv/  the  second 
edition  of  which  was  issued  under  his  care.  He 
edited  a  Collection  of  the  Glees,  etc.,  of  D?. 
Callcott,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the 
compoeer  and  an  analysis  of  his  woiks,  and 
Book  I.  of  Byrd's  'Cantiones  Sacne*  (for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Sodety).  Hordey  hold^  a 
deservedly  high  rank  among  glee  composers. 
His  'By  Celia*s  arbour/  'See  the  chariot  at 
hand»*  'Mine  be  a  cot»*  'Cold  Is  CadwaUo's 
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tonffue,*  ■  0  Nightingale,*  and  others,  have  Idng 
hela,  and  will  doubSeas  long  continne  to  hold, 
a  foremost  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers 
of  that  class  of  composition.  He  died  June  12, 
1858.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hutchins,  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Oaloott,  who  survived  him 
until  Jan.  20,  1875.  During  Mendelssohn^s  visit 
to  England  in  1829  he  began  an  acquaintance 
with -Uie  Horsley  family  which  ripened  into  an 
intimate  firiendahip,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
printed  in  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn.' 

Horsley*B  son,  Chablbs  Edwabd,  was  bom  in 
Xx}ndon  in  1822,  and  instructed  in  music  by  his 
&ther,  and  in  the  pianoforte  by  Mosbheles.  His 
promise  was  so  great  that  he  was  sent,  in  1839, 
on  Mendelssohn*s^  advice,  to  study  under  Haupt- 
mann  at  Cassel,  whence  he  afterwards  went  to 
liCmsic  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  instruction 
of  Mendelssohn  himself.'  Whilst  in  Germany 
he  produced  several  instrumental  compositions, 
amongst  them  a  Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
yioloncello,  and  an  overture,  the  latter  performed 
at  Cassel  in  1845.  Betuming  to  England  he 
became  organist  of  St.  John*6,  Netting  Hill,  and 
produced  several  important  works — 'David'  and 
'Joseph,'  orat<Hios,  both  composed  for  the  Liver- 
pool Philharmonic  Society,  and  'Gideon,'  oratorio, 
composed  for  the  Glasgow  Musical  Festival, 
1 860 ;  an  anthem  for  the  consecration  of  Fairfield 
Churdi,  near  Liverpool,  1854;  and  music  for 
Milton's  'Comus,'  besides  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  songs,  etc  In  1 868  he  quitted  England 
for  Australia,  and  there  he  wrote  an  ode  entitled 
'Euterpe,'  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  for 
the  opening  of  the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  in 
1870.^  After  remaining  in  Melbourne  for  some 
time,  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  died 
at  New  York,  March  2, 1876.  A  '  Text  Book  of 
Harmony'  by  him  was  published  posthumously 
in  Dec.  76.  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.     [W. H.H.J 

HORTENSE,  Edo^nih  dk  Beauhabnais, 
daughter  of  Josephine,  Queen  of  Holland  and 
mower  of  Napoleon  III,  known  as  'La  reine 
Hortense,'  bom  in  Paris  April  10,  1783,  died  at 
Yiry,  Oct.  5,  1837,  the  reputed  authoress  (at 
Utrecht,  1807)  of  both  words  and  melody  of 
'  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,'  an  air  which  has  been 
said  to  have  been  to  the  Empire  what  the  '  Mar- 
seillaise' was  to  the  Republic.  Her  musical 
knowledge  was  very  slight,  but  in  Drouet  she 
had  a  clever  musician  for  secretary,  who  has  left 
an  amusing  account*  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  required  to  reduce  into  fonn  the  melodies 
which  she  hummed.  Whether  Drouet  or  the 
Queen  of  Holland  were  the  real  author  of  the 
pretty  tune  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  she 
will  always  be  credited  with  it.  [M.C.C.] 

HOSANNA,  a  Hebrew  word,  hoshia  na,  mean- 
ing'Save  nowl'  (Psalm  cxviii.  25),  used  as  an 
exclamation  of  triumph  in  Matt.  xxi.  9,  etc.  In 
its  Latin  form  Osanna  in  excelm  it  occurs  in 

I  See  Letter  Jan.  17. 18S9.  In '  Goetiie  aad  Mendelaobn.'Ue. 

*  nHd.  March  10, 1841. 

*  A  Mlectlon  from  thif^work  wu  perfonned  at  the  Ciystol  Ffelaoe 
Harch  2S.1K74. 

%  fiMFougia'i  supptement  to  FMs,  art.  Drouek 
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the  Mass,  after  both  Sanotus  and  Benedicttif. 
[Osanna.]  In  English  music  the  word  will 
always  live  in  the  grand  anthem  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,'  the 
subject  of  which  is  introduced  by  Sullivan  in 
the  '  Light  of  the  World.'  [G.] 

HOTHBY,  or  OTTEBY,  JoHK,  ftn  En^ 
Carmelite  monk,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  century,  and  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Ferrari, 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  science  of  music. 
He  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Proportioof 
of  Music,  Cantus  figuratus  and  Counterpoint, 
MS.  copies  of  which  exist  at  Ferrara  and  Bo- 
logna, in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  and  the 
British    Museum  (Add.    MS.  10,336).     It   is 

Sinted  by  Coussemaker, '  Soriptorum  de  Mosica 
edii  sevi,'  iii.  328.  [W.H.H.] 

HOWABD,  Samuel,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  1710, 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Croft,  and 
subsequently  a  pupil  of  Pepusch;  was  after 
wards  orgimist  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  St. 
Bride,  Fleet  Street.  In  1744  he  composed  the 
music  for  'The  Amorous  Goddess,  or,  Harlequin 
Married,'  a  pantomime  produced  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1760  he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Cambridge.  He  composed  numerous  songs  and 
cantatas  (many  of  which  appeared  under  the 
name  of '  The  British  Orpheus,'  in  several  books, 
and  others  in  various  collections),  sonatas,  and 
other  pieces  for  instruments.  He  assisted  Boyce 
in  the  compilation  of  his  *  Cathedral  Music'  He 
died  in  1 78  2.  An  anthem  of  his,  with  orche8tr^ 
'This  is  the  day,*  was  published  in  1792.  A 
melodious  song  by  him,  'O  had  I  be^'  from 
'Love  in  a  ViUajge,'  is  given  in  the  Musical 
Library,  voL  iii.  [W.H.H.] 

HOWELL,  James,  was  bom  at  Plymouth. 
Possessing  a  fine  voice  he  was,  at  an  early  age, 
taught  singing,  and  at  10  years  of  age  sang  in 
public.  He  was  brought  to  Ixmdon  in  1834 
and  in  the  next  year  admitted  a  ptfpil  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  sing- 
ing under  Kovedino  and  afterwards  under  Cri- 
velli,  and  the  pianoforte  and  clarinet  under  T. 
M.  Mudie.  He  subsequently  learned  the  douUe 
bass  under  Anfoesi,  and  made  such  n^id  progroa 
that  he  decided  upon  making  it  his  especial  in- 
strument. He  continued  a  pupil  of  the  Academy 
for  about  5  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he 
acted  as  sub-professor  of  the  double  bass.^  On 
the  cessation  of  his  pupilage  he  was  appointed 
a  Professor  and  afterwards  Associated  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy.  He  soon  took  his  place 
in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  on  the  death  of 
Dragonetti  in  1846  succeeded  him  as  prindpaL 

His  elder  son,  Arthur,  is  an  excellent  douUs 
bass  player  and  bass  singer ;  and  his  younger  sosi, 
Edward,  holds  the  posit  df  principal  vicwnoello 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  [W.H.BL] 

HOWGILL,  William,  organist  at  White- 
haven in  1 794,  and  afterwards  in  Landoo ;  pub- 
lished 'Four  Voluntaries,  part  of  the  3rd  duipter 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  for  three  vokas.  and 
Six  favouri^  Psabn  Tunes,  with  an 
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tbeni  for  the  Otcan';  '  Two  Voluntaries  for  tlie 
Organ,  with  a  Miserere  and  Gloria  Tibi,  Domine/ 
and  'An  Anthem  and  two  preludes  for  the 
Organ.'  [W.H.H.] 

HOYLAND,  John,  son  of  a  cutler  at  Sheffield, 
bom  in  1783,  in  early  life  a  pupil  of  William 
Mather,  organist  of  St.  Jameses  Church  in  that 
town.  In  1808  he  succeeded  his  master,  and  in 
1 819  removed  to  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  chosen  orffanist  of  the  parish  church. 
He  composed  several  anthems  and  other  pieces 
of  sacred  music,  besides  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1827.  His  son,  Wil- 
liam, was  elected  organist  of  Louth  parish  church 
in  1829,  and  held  the  appointment  until  his  death, 
Nov.  I,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

HOYLE,  John,  was  author  of  a  dictionary  of 
musical  terms  entitled  '  Dictionarium  Musics, 
hevDS  a  complete  Dictionary,  or  Treasury  of 
Music,*  published  in  1770,  and  republished  with 
a  varied  title  in  1790.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
Sn  1797.  [W.H.H.] 

HUBERT.   See  PoBPORiNO. 

HUDSON,  Robert.  Mus.  Bac,  bom  1731, 
was  a  tenor  singer,  and  sang  when  a  young  man 
at  Ranelagh  and  Marylebone  Gardens.  In  175^ 
he  was  assistant  organist  of  St.  Mildred,  Breaa 
Street.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  vicar-choral 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  1 758  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  in  1773  almoner  and  master  of  the 
children  of  St.  Paul's,  which  offices  he  resigned 
in  1793.  He  was  also  music  master  at  Christ's 
Hospital.  Hudson  was  the  composer  of  'The 
Myrtle,'  a  collection  of  songs  in  three  books,  pub- 
lished in  1 767 ;  of  a  service  and  some  chants, 
and  many  hymn  tunes.  He  also  set  for  five 
voices  the  lines  on  Dr.  Child's  monument  at  Wind- 
sor, commencing  <  Go,  happy  soul.'  He  died  at 
Eton  in  Dec.  1815.  His  daughter,  Mart,  was  in 
1 790,  and  till  her  death.  Mar.  a8, 1801,  organist  of 
St.  OUve,  Hart  Street,  and  St.  Gregory,  Old  Fish 
Street.  She  was  the  composer  of  several  hymn 
tunes,  and  set  for  five  voices  the  English  version 
of  the  Latin  epitaph  on  Purcell's  gravestone, 
•  AppUud  so  great  a  guest.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

HCNTEN,  Framz,  pianist  and  composer, 
bom  Dec.  26,  1793,  at  Coblentz,  where  his  father 
Daiobl  was  organist.  In  1819  he  went  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  studying  the  piano  with 
Pradher,  and  composition  with  Reicha  and 
Cherubini.  He  lived  by  teaching  and  arranging 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  in  time  his  lessons 
and  compositions  commanded  high  prices,  although 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  trio  concertante 
for  P.  F.  violin,  and  cello,  were  of  little  value. 
His  'M^thode  nouvelle  pour  le  piano*  (Schott) 
had  at  one  time  a  reputation.  In  1837  he  retired 
to  Coblentz,  and  lived  on  his  means  till  his  death 
in  February  1878.  His  two  brothers,  Wilhelm 
and  Peter,  are  still  successful  pianoforte  teach- 
ers at  Coblentz  and  Duisburg.  [F.  G.] 

HUTTENBRENNER.  An  Austrian  musical 
&mily,  memorable  from  its  connexion  with  Bee- 
thoven and  Schubert.     Ansklm,  the  eldest^  a 
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pioftesional  musician,  was  bom  at  Gratz,  Oct. 
13*  1794*  H®  "^^^^  ^or  five  years  a  pupil  of 
S^eri  s  in  Vienna,  during  which  time  he  became 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  other 
musicians  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
persons  present  when  Beethoven  died.  Why  he 
took  no  part  in  the  funeral  is  not  explained,  but 
it  is  certain  that  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  composer  in  all  de- 
partments, and  one  of  his  Reqmems,  dedicated 
to  Salieri,  is  spoken  of^as  a  work  of  real  merit. 
It  was  performed  for  Schubert  Dec  33,  1828.' 
Schubert  had  a  great  re^B^rd  for  Anselm.  The 
well-known  song  *Die  Forelle'  (op.  32)  wab 
written  at  his  house  'at  12  o'clock  at  night,* 
as  Schubert  himself  says.^  In  his  hurry  Schubert 
shook  the  ink  over  the  paper  instead  of  the  sand, 
a  £ftct  to  which  the  autograph  bears  ample  wit- 
ness. The  B  minor  Symphony  was  in  Ansehn's 
possession  up  to  the  time  of  its  first  performance 
at  Vienna  in  Dec.  1865.  He  died  at  Ober- 
Andritz,  Styria,  June  5, 1868.  For  fuU  detuk 
see  his  biography  by  von  Leitner  (Gratz,  i868)i 

Josef,  the  second  brother,  an  enthusiastio 
amateur,  was  a  government  employ^.  His  devo- 
tion to  Schubeot  was  excessive,  so  great  as 
sometimes  to  hore  the  object  of  it ;  he  was  un- 
wearied in  his  active  services,  communicated  with 
publishers,  and  did  all  that  devotion  and  admira* 
tion  could  do  for  his  idol.  The  two  used  to  play 
duets  on  an  old  wom-out  piano.  He  was  about 
Schubert  during  his  last  ilmeas,  and  obtained  the 
official  penni8si(m  for  the  performance  of  the 
Requiem  after  his  death.  The  fine  dramatic  song 
'  Die  Erwartung'  by  Schiller  (op.  11 6)  is  dedicated 
by  Schubert  to '  his  friend  Josef  Httttenbrenner.' 

The  third  brother,  Heinrioh,  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  '  Dr.  juris.'  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  the 
words  for  at  least  one  of  Schubert's  pieces — the 
part-song  •  Wehmuth'  (op.  80,  No.  i).  [G.] 

HUGUENOTS,  LES.  Opera  in  5  acts  ;  words 
by  Scribe  and  Deschamps,  music  by  Meverbeer. 
Produced  at  the  Acadlmie  Feb.  29,  1836;  in 
London,  first  by  a  German  company,  at  Covent 
Garden,  April  20,  1842 ;  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Garden  as  <Gli  Ugonotti,'  July  20,  1848;  in 
English  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Aug.  16,  1840. 
Like  '  William  Tell,'  the  opera  is  always  greatly 
shortened  in  performance. 

For  a  reoaarkable  criticism  by  Schumann  see 
the  Neue  Zeitschrift,  Sept.  5,  1837,  <^  Gesam- 
mdte  Schriften,  ii.  220.  [G.] 

HULLAH,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
ceeter,  June  27,  1812,  but  came  whilst  very 
young  to  London,  where  his  life  has  been  spent. 
He  received  no  regular  mumcal  instruction  until 
1829,  when  he  was  placed  under  William  Horsley. 
In  1832  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mucdo 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  sing- 
ing frt>m  Chrivelli.  He  firat  became  known  as 
a  composer  by  his  music  to  Charles  Dickens's 
opera,  '  The  Village  Coquettes,'  produced  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre,  Dec.  5,  1836.    This  was 

I  Krelttle  tod  HellboTn.  1SB.  But  I  am  MNued  fajr  Ms.  Nottebohm 
that  the  soog  ims  oompoMd  In  1817,  to  that  thit,  thoo^  a* 
•atosT^A,  It  DOt  A«  Mtofrapli. 
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loHowed  by  'The  Barben  of  Baman,*  %  oomic 
oper%  prodooed  »t  Gorent  Gwden  Theatre, 
^ov.  II,  1837,  and  'The  Outpoat,'  at  the  same 
theatre.  May  17,  1838.  Soon  after  thla  Mr. 
Hcdlah*B  attention  waa  turned  to  that  which 
became  subaequently  the  biuinetB  of  his  life — 
popular  instructioii  in  vocal  music ;  and  attracted 
Dy  the  r^rts  of  Mainzer's  success  as  a  teacher, 
ha  visited  Paris,  only  to  find  Mainzer*!  classes 
entirely  dispersed,  ^arly  in  1840  he  returned  to 
Paris,  luid  remained  for  some  time  observing 
Wi]hem*s  classes,  then  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ftnoe  of  the  late  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
then  Dr.  Kay,  and  undertook  the  instructian  of 
the  students  in  the  Training  College  at  Batter- 
«ea,  Uie  first  established  in  England,  and  just 

ried  under  the  directicm  wd  at  ihe  cost  of 
Kay  and  Mr.  Edward  Carlton  Tu&ell.  On 
Feb.  18,  1840,  he  gave  his  first  dass-lesson  at 
Battersea,  and  from  that  day  dates  the  move- 
ment he  originated.  On  Feb.  1, 1841,  he  opened 
fkt  Exeter  Hall  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
8cho(dmasteBB  of  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  in 
Vocal  Music  by  a  system  based  on  that  of  Wil- 
liem,  which  met  with  remarkable  success.  Not 
.  only  schoolmasters  but  the  general  public  flocked 
to  obtain  instruction,  and  coun^  professors 
oame  to  London  to  learn  the  system  and  obtain 
certificates  of  being  qualified  to  teach  it.  The 
Bvst^n  was  acrimoniously  attacked,  but  it  out- 
bved  all  opposition.  From  his  elementaiy  classes 
Mr.  Hullah  formed  two  schools,  an  Mpfer  and  a 
lower,  and  commenced  giving  concerts  m  Exeter 
Hall,  the  members  of  £is  upper  school  fonning 
his  diorus,  and  the  orchestra  being  c(nnpleted  by 
professional  principal  singers  and  instrumentalists. 
Bemarkable  among  these  were  four  hist(»rical 
concerts  illustrating  in  chronological  order  the 
rise  and  progress  of  English  vocal  music,  given  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  Mondays  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1847.  At  this  time  Mr.  Hullah's  friends  and 
8upp(uier8  determined  on  erecting  and  present- 
ing to  him  a  concert  hall,  and,  having  procured 
a  piece  of  ground  near  Long  Acre,  the  foundation 
atone  of  St.  Martinis  Hall  was  laid  June  a  i ,  1 847. 
The  hall  was  opened,  although  not  entirelv  com- 
pleted, on  Feb.  11, 1850,  and  Mr.  Hullah  con- 
tinued to  give  his  concerts  there  until  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Auff.  a8,  i860,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  which  event  his  friends  and  pupils 
testified  their  gratitude  and  sympathy  for  him 
by  the  presentation  of  a  handEsome  testimonial. 
During  the  existence  of  the  upper  sdiool  Mr. 
Hullah  brought  forward  a  large  number  of  un- 
known works,  old  and  new,  and  introduced 
many  vocalists,  some  of  whom  have  become  very 
eminent.     From  1840  to  i860  about  25,000 

Srsons  passed  through  his  classes.  In  1844 
r.  HuUah  was  appointed  Plnofessor  of  YocaX 
Music  in  Kiiuf  s  College,  London,  an  office  which 
he  resigned  m  1874.  He  still  holds  (1879) 
similar  appointments  in  Queen's  Colle«;e  and 
Bedford  CoHege,  London,  with  both  of  which  he 
has  been  connected  since  their  foundation.  From 
1870  to  1873  he  was  conductor  of  the  oonoerts  of 
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the  Royal  Academy  of  Mume.  On  tke  death 
of  his  old  master,  Horsley.  in  1858,  Mr.  HuUak 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  Charter  House, 
where  since  1841  he  had  carried  on  a  singing 
class.  *  For  many  years  he  conducted  the  aimual 
concert  of  the  Qiildren  of  the  Metrcmolitaa 
Schools  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  Maixdi  1873 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  Inmector  of  Training  Schools  for 
the  United  Kin^om,  which  offiuce  be  still  holds. 
In  1876  the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh  unexpect- 
edly conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  in  1877  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome  and  of  the 
Musical  Academy  Iq  Florence.  Dr.  Hullah  is 
the  composer  of  many  sonffs,  etc.,  and  is  author 
of 'A  Grammar  of  Vocal  Music';  *AGnuimiarof 
Harmony*;  and  *A  Grammar  of  CounterpoiBt'; 
•The  History  of  Modeni  Music*  (1862),  and  *  The 
Third  or  Transition  Period  of  Musical  Histoiy* 
(i  865)  (Courses  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Roi^ 
Institution  of  Great  Britain);  <The  Cultivation 
of  the  ^)eaking  Vdoe*;  *  Music  in  the  House,* 
1877 ;  and  of  numerous  essays  and  other  papers 
on  the  history  and  science  of  music  contributed  to 
various  periodicals ;  also  of  many  songs,  some  of 
which'— such  as  '  O  that  we  two  were  Maying,* 
'Three  Fishers,*  'The  Storm *~have  become 
very  popular.  He  edited  '  Wilhem*s  Method  of 
teaching  Singing,  adapted  to  English  use*;  "Hie 
Psalter,  a  collection  of  Psalm  T^nes  in  4  parts,' 
1843;  The  Book  of  Praise  Hymnal,*  1868;  'Hie 
Whole  Book  of  Psabns,  with  Chants*;  and  a  large 
number  of  vocal  eompoeitions  in  parts  and  other 
publications  for  the  use  of  his  dassee.  Amongst 
these  should  be  named  'Part  Music*  (reprinted 
as  'Vocal  Music*),  for  4  voices,  and  'Vocal 
Scores,* — two  most  admirable  collections;  'Sa- 
cred Music*  (1867);  'The  Shiger*s  Library'; 
'  Sea  Songs,*  etc.,  etc.  [See  Pabt  Music;  Vocal 
SooRES.]  [W.H.H.] 

HUME,  Tobias,  an  officer  in  the  army  and 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  viol-da-gamba; 
published  in  1605  *The  First  Part  of  Ayre^ 
French,  PoUish  and  others  together,  some  in 
Tabliture,  and  some  in  Pricke-Song.  With 
Pavines,  Galliards^  and  Ahnaines  for  the  Viols 
de  Gkunbo  alone  .  .  .  and  some  Songee  to  bee 
sung  to  the  Viole,*  etc,  containing  116  airs  in 
tableture  and  5  songs.  In  1607  he  published 
'  Captaine  Hume*s  Poeticall  Musicke  prindpally 
made  for  two  basse -viols,  yet  so  contrived  that 
it  may  be  plaied  eight  severall  waiea  upon  sundry 
instruments  with  much  focilitie,*  etc,  oontuning 
18  instrumental  and  4  vocal  pieces.  Hume  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colond.  In  1642,  being  then  a 
poor  brother  of  the  Charter  House,  he  pres^ted 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  offering  his 
services  aoainst  the  Irish  rebels,  which  he  after- 
wards pnnted,  but  it  is  evidrat  fixmi  its  con- 
tents toat  he  wa0  labouriog  under  mental 
delusion.  [W.H.H.] 

HUMi^ET,  P£LHAM  (as  he  himaelf  wrote 
his  name,  although  it  is  commonly  fouiMl  as 
Humphry  or  S^unphrys,  with   everj  poasibla 
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^nridty  of  epellin^),  was  boni  in  1(947.  'He  Is 
■ud  to  hare  been  a  nephew  of  CTol.  John  Hum- 
phrey, a  noted  Cromwellian,  and  Bradshaw't 
Bwoid-bearer.*  In  1660  he  became  one  of  the 
fiiBt  set  of  Ghildnn  of  the  re-eetahliahed  Chapel 
Boyal  mider  Capt.  Henry  Cooke.  Whilst  still 
a  chorieter  he  sJiewed  ^11  in  oompodtitmf  as 
i^pears  hy  the  and  edition  of  Clifford's  '  Divine 
Services  and  Anthems,*  1664,  which  contains  the 
words  of  five  anthems  'composed  by  Pelhom 
Humfrey,  one  of  the  Children  of  His  Majestiea 
Chappel,'  the  music  of  two  of  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. During  the  saihe  period  he  jtnned  Blow 
and  Turner,  two  of  his  fellow-dioristers,  in  the 
composition  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
dub-Anthem.'  In  1664  he  quitted  the  choir 
and  was  sent  abroad  by  Charles  II  to  pursue  his 
studies.  He  received  from  the  Secret  Service 
money  in  that  year  'to  defray  the  charge  of  his 
journey  into  France  and  Italy,  20o2.*;  in  the 
fbUowinff  year  from  the  same  source  I06l^  and 
in  166^  i5oi»  His  studies  were  prosecuted 
chiefly  in  Paris  under  Lully.  On  Jan.  24, 
1666-7  he  was  during  his  absence  appointed  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  in  tne  room  of 
Thomas  Haound,  deceased.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  October,  and  on  the  26UI 
was  sworn  into  his  place.  Anthems  by  him 
were  at  once  performed  in  the  Chapel  Itoyal. 
On  the  death  of  Capt.  Cooke,  July  13,  1673, 
Humfrey  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Master 
of  the  Children.  On  Aug.  8  following  he  had  a 
patent  (jointly  with  Thomas  Purcell)  as  'Com- 
poser in  Ordinary  for  the  Violins  to  His  Majesty.' 
Humfrey  died  at  Windsor,  July  14,  1674,  at 
the  early  age  of  27,  and,  three  days  afterwards, 
was  buned  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  south-east  door.  He  was  the  composer 
of  several  fine  anthems,  7  of  which  are  printed, 
but  without  the  orchestral  parts,  in  Boyce's 
'  Cathedral  Music*  The  greater  part  of  these, 
together  with  6  others  and  the  Club  Anthem, 
also  an  Evening  Service  in  E  minor,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS. 
7338),  and  others  are  extant  at  Ely,  Salisbury^ 
and  Windsor.  Three  Sacred  Songs  by  him, 
and  a  Dialogue,  composed  jointly  wiUi  Blow,  are 
printed  in  'Harmonia  Sacra,'  book  ii.  I7i4«  He 
composed  two  Odes  for  the  King's  Birthday, 
'Smile,  smile  agun,*  and  'When  frtnn  his  throne,* 
and  an  Ode  for  New  Year*s  day,  *  See,  mighty 
sir.'  Many  songs  by  him  are  included  in  'Choice 
Ayres,  Songs  toad.  Dialoffues,*  1676-84;  and  on 
the  rare,  separately-paged,  sheet  inserted  in  some 
dopies  of  book  i.  of  that  publication,  containing 
'The  Ariel*s  Songs  in  the  Play  call'd  The 
l^empest*  (Diyden  and  Davenant*s  alteration 
produced  in  1670),  his  setting  of  'Where  the  bee 
sucks '  is  to  be  found.  His  song  '  I  pass  all  my 
hours  in  a  shady  old  grove*  was  first  printed  in 

1  Said  bf  Dr.  Tudway  «o  ham  been  oompoaed  on  a  naval  Tictorr  orer 
tbe  Dutch  by  the  Duke  of  Turk ;  bat  H  eannoi  baT«  been  lo,  ai  no 
rach  event  occurred  uatn  Joue  1660,  at  whldi  time  Homfrey  was 
abroad.  The  tutement  of  Dr.  Boyce  and  othen'  that  It  was  eom- 
powd  as  a  memorial  of  the  fraternal  etteem  and  friendship  of  the 
authors  is  much  more  probable.  Humfrey  is  mU  to  have  compoeed 
the  former,  and  Blow  the  Utter  portion  of  the  anthem,  Tomer's 
itere  beins.an  faitarmedlate  baa  aelo. - 
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tiie  appendix  to  Hawkins's  HIstoiy.  J.  B.  Smith 
included  5  songs  by  Hum(rey  in  his  'Musioa 
Antiqua,'  amongst  uiem  '  WhoeevOT  I  am  and 
whatever  I  do,'  composed  for  Dtyden*s  'Conquest 
of  Granada,*  part  i,  167a.  Humfrey  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  words  of  several 
songs  published  in  the  cc^eotionB  of  his  time,  and 
to  luKve  been  a  fine  lutenist.  He  introduced  many 
new  and  beautiftil  effeets  into  his  compositions. 
He  was  the  first  to  infuse  into  Englidi  church, 
mosie  the  new  style  which  he  himself  had  learnt 
from  Lully,  and  which  was  carried  much  farther 
by  Purcell  (see  Mr.  HuUah's  '  Modem  Music,* 
Lect.  4).  His  predilection  for  minor  keys  was 
remarkable.  [W.H.H.] 

HXTMMEL,  JoHAiTN  Nepomuk,  a  classic  of 
the  pianoforte — ^but  a  dull  classic — was  the  son 
of  a  musician,  bom  at  Presburg  Nov.  14,  1778, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  Oct.  17,  1837.  He  is  the 
principal  representative  of  a  manner  of  treating 
the  pianoforte  which  rested  upon  the  li^t  touch 
and  thin  tone  of  early  Viennese  instruments,  and 
grew  together  with  the  n^d  improvements  in 
ihe  manufacture  of  pianos  in  Germany  firom  the 
beginning  of  the  centuiy  to  about  1830.  Hummel 
is  important  to  pianists  as  the  auuior  of  those 
academical  stock^pieces,  the  Concertos  in  A  minor 
and  B  minor,  the  Septet,  op.  74,  the  Sonatas  in 
Ff  minor,  op.  81,  aiiid  D  major,  op.  106,  and  of 
an  elaborate  instraotion-book,  which  was  pub- 
lilted  some  years  too  late  to  make  its  mark. 

brought  up  in  Mozart*s  house,  deemed  the 
main  conservator  of  Mosartian  traditions,  an 
expert  conductor  and  a  good  teacher,  the  leading 
G^erman  pianist^  a  very  dever  extempore  pl^er, 
and  a  ready  writer  of  all  classes  of  music  mum 
pianoforte  solos  to  masses  and  operas, — Hummel 
m  his  prime,  circa  181 8,  was  treated  by  the 
mass  of  professed  musicians  as  the  equal  of 
Beethoven!  Endowed  with  curiously  little  in- 
ventive power,  rarely  warm,  and  quite  incapable 
of  humour  or  of  passion,  but  fully  equipped  with 
every  musical  virtue  that  can  be  aoquired  by 
steady  plodding,  he  appears  expressly  cut  out  for 
the  hero  of  respectable  mediocrity.  The  formid- 
able size,  conventional  shape,  and  imifonnly 
carefbl  workmanshipof  his  pieces,  and  particularly 
the  '  brilliant '  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  part, 
misled  his  contemporaries  to  accept  him  as  a 
master  of  the  first  order. 

It  was  about  I786,  whilst  Hummel's  &ther 
was  conducting  the  band  at  the  theatre  of 
Schikaneder, — Mozart's  friend  and  the  author  of 
the  libKtto  to  Die  ZauberflSte— that  the  boy, 
who  had  made  considerable  progress  in  sing^njB; 
and  piano-playing,  became  the  inmate  of  Mozart  s 
house,  and  for  two  years  enjoyed  Mozart's  in- 
struction. From  1788  to  95  he  travelled  as  a 
pianist  in  the  care  of  his  father  through  Germany, 
Denmark;  England  and  Holland,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Vienna  resumed  his  stedieit  in  counter^ 
point  under  Albrechtsbtfger,  and  had  the  advice  of 
Haydn  and  Salieri  regaining  compodtion.  From 
April  1, 1804,  to  May  181 1,  he  was  oapeDmeistel^ 
to  Prince  Estei^liasy,  doing  the  work  Haydn  had 
formerly  (Ifune.    After  tubing  and  composing 
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for  Mmd  yean  at  Yiennft,  he  was  called,  in 
1816,  to  the  post  of  conductor  to  Stuttffart, 
and  subsequently,  in  i8ao,  to  Weimar,  nnom 
whence,  in  the  suite  of  the  grand-duchess  Maria 
Paulowna  he  went  to  Russia,  and  there  met  with 
ft  reception,  the  cordiality  of  which  was  not 
exceeded,  uid  rarely  equalled,  in  the  Tarious 
journeys  he  undertook  between  1835  and  33  to 
Fnuice,  HolUmd,  and  England,  where  in  the  Utter 
year  he  conducted  operas. 

Hummel*s  compontions  consist  of  three  operas ; 
music  to  a '  Faerie,'  to  five  pantomimes  or  ballets, 
all  more  or  less  stillborn ;  two  masses,  op.  80  and 
III ;  a  Graduale  and  an  Offertorium,  op.  88  and 
89,  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  Uie  churches 
of  Austria  and  elsewhere ;  and,  besides  the  piano- 
forte works  already  mentioned,  of  a  number  of 
Sonatas,  Etudes,  axid  miscellaneous  display  pieces 
for  two  or  four  hands,  a  couple  <a  Trios,  a 
Quintet,  etc.  [E.D.] 

HUMORESKE.  A  tide  adopted  by  Schu- 
mann for  his  Op.  ao  and  Op.  88,  No.  2,  the 
former  for  Piano  solo,  the  latter  for  Piano, 
Violin,  and  Cello.  Heller  and  Grieg  have  also 
used  the  term  for  pianoforte  pieces— op.  64  and 
op.  9  and  16  respectively.  There  is  nothing 
obviously  'humorous'  in  any  of  these,  and  the 
term  'caprice'  might  equally  well  be  implied  to 
them.  Rubinstein  also  entitles  his  Don  Quixote 
'Humoreske,'  but  the  'humour'  is  there  of  a 
much  more  obvious  and  Ixnsterous  kind.        [6.] 

HUMPHREYS,  Saicubl,  was  employed  by 
Handel  to  make  additions  to  the  libretto  of  his 
oratorio  'Esther,'  to  fit  it  for  public  perform- 
ance in  173a.  He  subsequently  provided  him 
with  the  words  of '  Deborah '  and '  Athaliah.'  He 
was  also  author  of  'Ulysses,'  an  opera  set  to 
music  by  John  Christopher  Smith,  and  of  a  poem 
on  the  Duke  of  Chandus's  seat  at  Canons.  He 
died  at  Canonbury,  Jan.  11,  1738,  aged  about 
40  years.  LW.H.H.] 

HUNGARIAN  MUSIC.    [See  Maqtab.] 

HUNT,  Ababblla,  singer,  lutenist,  and  sin^ 
ing  mistress,  was  the  instructress  in  sinking  of 
the  Prinoess  (afterwards  Queen)  Anne.  She  was 
also  a  favourite  of  Queen  Mary,  who  made  her 
one  of  her  personal  attendants  in  order  that  she 
nlighthave  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  her 
sing.  Many  of  the  songs  of  Purcell  and  Blow 
were  composed  for  her.  The  beauty  of  her  person 
eauaUed  that  of  her  voioe.  Congreve  wrote  an 
ode  'On  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  singing,'  which  is 
mentioned  by  Johnson  as  the  best  of  his  irregular 
poems.  She  died  Dec.  36, 1 705.  After  her  deatii 
an  engraving  from  her  portrait  by  Kneller  was 
publicmed,  with  some  panegyrical  lines  by  Con- 
^ve  (not  from  his  ode)  subjoined.     [W.H.H.] 

HUNT,  Thomas,  contributed  to  'The  Tri. 
umphes  of  Oriana,'  1601,  the  6-part  madrigal, 
'  Hark  t  did  you  ever  heare  so  sweet  a  singinif  V 
An  anthem  by  him,  '  Put  me  not  to  rebiuce,  Is 
contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  collecti<m  in  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society*s  libnuy.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  .      [W.H.H.] 
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HUNTER.  ANinE,  a  Scotch  lady,  wife  of  John 
Hunter  the  suiveon,  and  sister  oi  Sir  Everard 
Home  the  physician.  She  was  bom  1742,  and 
diedi8ai.  The  Hunters  lived  in  Leicester  Square 
during  Haydn's  first  visit,  and  were  intimate  with 
him.  Mrs.  Hunter  wrote  the  words  for  his  i  a 
Canzonets  (179a),  of  which  the  first  six  were 
dedicated  to  her  and  the  second  six  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Bertie.  Hunter^s  death  (Oct.  16,  1793) 
put  a  stop  to  the  acquaintance.  Mn.  Hunter 
published  a  volume  of  poems  (1801 ;  and  ed. 
1S03),  which  are  condemned  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  praised  by  Blackwood.  She  was  also  pro- 
bablv  the  author  of  both  words  and  melody  of 
'Lady  Anne  Bothwell's  Lament.'  She  is  men- 
tioned in  Robert  Bums's  MS. '  Edinburgh  Com- 
monplace-Book,'  and  two  poems  by  her — 'To  the 
Nightingale,  on  leaving  E[arrs]  C[ourt],  1784,' 
and  'A  Sonnet  in  Petrarch's  manner' — are  there 
copied  out  by  the  Poet,  the  only  poems  which 
received  that  distinction.  [6.] 

HURDY  GURDY  (Fr.  Vielle;  ItaL  Lira 
Udesca,  Ohironda  ribeca,  Stampdla,  Viola  da 
orho ;  Germ.  BauemUier,  DeutscheUier,  Bd- 
Herleiert  Drekleier ;  lAtlmaed,  Lyra  rusHca^  Lyra 
pagana).  Has  a  place  among  musical  instrmnents 
like  that  of  the  Dulci- 
mer and  the  Bag-* 
pipes,  as  belonging  to 
rural  life,  and  qmte 
outside  modem  musi- 
cal art  It  is  true 
that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century 
the  Hurdy  Gurdy  or 
Vielle  contributed  to 
the  amusement  of  the 
French  higher  classes, 
but  evidently  with 
that  affectation  of 
rusticity  so  abundant- 
ly shown  when  mock  ^ 
diepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses flourished.  { 
Mr.  EngelC  Musical 
Instruments,'  1874, 
p.  a35)  gives  sev^al 
titles  of  compositions 
wherein  the  Vielle 
formed,  in  combina- 
tion  with    Bagpipes 

(Musette),  Flutes  (of  both  kinds),  and  Hautbois, 
a  Fdte  Champdtre  orchestra.  M.  G.  Chouquet 
('  Catalogue  du  Mus^  du  Conservatoire,'  Paris, 
1875,  p.  a3)  adds,  for  the  instrument  alone, 
sonatas,  duos,  etc.,  by  Baptists  and  other  com- 
posers, and  two  methods  for  instruction  by  Bouin 
and  Corrette.  This  music  of  a  modem  Arcadia 
seems  to  have  culminated  about  1750  in  the 
virtuositv  of  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Henri 
Baton,  tne  former  playing  the  Vielle,  which  he 
had  much  improved,  the  latter  the  Musette. 
Their  father,  a  luthier  at  Versailles,  was  a 
£unous  Vielle  maker,  who  about  1 7  i6-ao  adapted 
old  guitars  and  lutes  and  mounted  them  as 
hurdy-gurdies.     Other   eminent   makers   wera 
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Piorre  and  Jean  Louvet,  PariB,  about  1750; 
Xjambert,  of  Nancy,  1770-80;  Delaunay,  Paris; 
and  Berge,  ToulouBe. 

The  Hurdy  Gurdy  is  an  instnunent  the  sound 
of  which  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  stretched 
strings,  and  the  different  tones  by  the  help  of 
keys.  It  has  thus  analogies  to  both  bowed  and 
clavier  instruments.  It  is  sometimes  in  the 
shape  of  the  old  Viola  d*Amore  (a  viol  with  very 
high  ribs),  of  the  Guitar,  or,  as  in  the  woodcut, 
of  the  Lute.  Four  to  six  tuning-pegs  in  the  head 
bear  as  many  strings  of  catgut  or  sometimes 
wire,  two  of  which  only  are  carried  direct  to  the 
tailpiece,  and  tuned  in  unison,  and  one  or  both 
are  'stopped*  by  a  simple  apparatus  of  keys 
with  tangents,  which  directed  by  the  fingers  of 
the  player's  left  hand,  sh(»rtens  the  vibrating 
length  to  make  the  melody.  The  chanterelle 
has  two  octaves  from  the  tenor  G  upwards  ;  the 
drones  are  tuned  in  C  or  G ;  G  being  the  lowest 
ptring  in  either  key. 

In  the  cut  showing  the  wheel  and  tangents 
one  string  only  is  used  as  a  melody  string.    The 
ebony  keys  are  the  natural  notes,  the  ivory  the 
sharps.    From  the  position  in  which  the  Hurdy 
Gurdy  is  held  the  keys  return  by  their  own 
weight.    The  longer  strings,  deflected  and  carried 
round  the  ribs  or  over  the 
belly  and  raised  upon  pro- 
jecting studs,  are  tuned  as 
drones  or  bourdon  strings. 
All  these  strings  are  set 
in  vibration  by  the  wooden 
wheel,  which,  being  rosin- 
ed, has  the  function  of  a 
violin  bow,  and  is  inserted 
crosswise  in  an  opening  of 
the  belly  just  above  the 
tailpiece,  the  motor  being 
a  handle  at  the  tail-end 
turned  by  the  player's  right 
hand.  There  are  two  sound- 
holes  in  the  belly  near  the 
wheel.   The  Hurdy  Gurdy   I 
here    represented    is     a 
modem    French     instru- 
ment ('  Vielle  en  forme  de 
luth '),  27  inches  in  length 
without  the  handle.    I^o 
of  the  drones  are   spun 
strings,  and  one,  the  so- 
called  •  trumpet,*  is  of  cop- 
per, and  is  brought  upon 
the  wheel  at  pleasure  by 
turning  an  ivory  peg  in 
the  taU-piece.    There  are 
also  four  sympathetic  wire  strings  tuned  in  the 
fifth  and  octave.    like  lutes  and  other  mediaeval 
instruments,  the  Hurdy  Gurdy  was  often  much 
and  well  adorned^  as  may  be  seen  in  South 
Kensington  Museum ;  &ncy  woods,  carving,  in- 
laying and  painting  being  lavishly  employed. 
The  Hurdy  Gurdy  has  been  sometimes  ctdled 
Bota  (from  its  wheel),  but  the  Bote  of  Chaucer 
bad  no  wheel,  and  was  a  kind  of  half  fiddle,  half 
lyre,  with  an  opening  (as  in  the  Cbwth)  for  the 
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hand  of  the  player  to  touch  the  strings  from  the 
back.  The  old  Latin  name  for  a  Hurdy  Gurdy 
was  Oroanistbdm,  and  this  large  form  of  the 
instrument  it  took  two  persons  to  play,  as  it  was 
so  long  as  to  lie  acroae  the  knees  of  both.  The 
artist  touched  the  keys ;  the  handle-turner  was 
no  more  important  than  an  oi^gan  bellows  blower. 
The  summit  of  the  arch  of  the  Gate  of  Glory  of 
Santiago  da  Compostella^  a  cast  of  which  is  at 
South  Kensington,  is  occupied  by  two  figures 
playing  an  Organistrum.  The  date  of  this  great 
Spani^  work  is  1188.  There  are  other  early 
representations,  especially  one  in  the  museum  at 
Kouen,  but  the  earliest,  dating  in  the  9th 
century,  was  copied  by  Gerbert  from  a  MS.  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  published  by  him  (De  Cantu  et  Musicft 
Saor&)  in  1774.  Mr.Engel  has  reproduced  this 
drawing  in  the  work  already  referred  to  (p.  103). 
The  instrument  had  eight  keys  acting  on  three 
strings,  tuned  either  in  unison  or  conoord.  The 
•  Symphonia*  or  *  Ghifonie'  was  the  Hurdy  Gurdy 
in  the  13th  centuiy.  As  for  the  name  Hurdy 
Gurdy  it  was  probably  made  merely  for  euphony, 
like  '  hocus  pocus,*  '  harum  scarum,*  but  it  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  peculiar  tone.  The 
Hurdy  Gurdy  was  the  prototype  of  the  Piano 
Violin,  and  all  similar  tostenente  instruments, 
and  we  may  perhaps  see  in  its  simple  action  the 
origin  of  the  Olaviohobd. 

Donizetti's  *  Linda  di  Ghamouni'  (1842)  con- 
tains two  Savoyard  songs  with  accompaniment 
for  the  Hurdy  Gurdy.  In  recent  performances 
violins  and  violas,  and  even  the  concertina,  have 
been  substituted  for  the  original  instrument, 
which  however  remains  in  the  score.     [A.  J.H.] 

HUTCHINSON,  Francis,  an  amateur  com- 
poser, who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Francis  Ire- 
land, produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th 
century  many  vocal  compositions  of  considerable 
merit.  The  Catch  Club  awarded  him  three 
prizes,  viz.  in  1771  for  his  catch  *As  Colin  one 
evening*;  in  1772  for  his  cheerful  glee  'Jolly 
Bacchus*;  and  in  1773  for  his  serious  glee 
'  Where  weeping  yews.*  1 1  glees  and  8  catches 
by  him  are  printed  in  Warren  s  collections.  His 
beautiful  madrigal,  'Betum,  return,  my  lovely 
maid,*  is  universally  admired.  He  is  sometimes 
styled  '  Dr.*  Hutchinson,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  graduated  in  any  faculty.  He  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  medical  practitioner,  to  whom 
the  term  *  Dr.*  was  popularly  applied.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  was  organist  of  Dur- 
ham  Cathedral  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  had,  probably,  previously  held  some 
appointment  at  Southwell  Minster.  He  com- 
posed some  anthems,  one  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl.  MS.  1 740^  and, 
with  two  others,  at  Ely.  [W.  H.H.] 

HYMN  (Gr.  (ffwo$;  Lat.  ffymnus;  Ital. 
Inno;  Germ,  Kirchenlied^  Kirehengesang),  The 
first  Hymn  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Christianity 
is  that  sung  by  our  Lord,  and  His  Apostles, 
immediately  after  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.    There  is  some  ground  for  believing 
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tiukt  this  may  have  been  ^e  wAem  of  pBalmt 
called  Hallel  (oxiii  to  cxyiii  of  the  Authorised 
Version),  which  was  used,  in  the  Second  Temple, 
at  all  gMat  festivals,  and  oonseqcrantly  at  that  of 
the  Pa<«over ;  and  it  has  been  supposed— though 
the  diQnmstanoe  does  not  admit  of  proof— 'that 
the  ndody  to  whidi  the  most  diaracterisiio  of 
these  Psafms,  In  exitu  Israd,  was  originally 
sung)  is  the  genn  of  that  with  which  it  has  been 
assodated,  in  the  Christian  Church,  from  time 
immemorial — the  Tcnfu  Peregrinus. 

In  early  times,  any  act  of  praise  to  God  was 
called  a  Hymn,  provided  only  that  it  was  sung. 
Aflerwaltls,  the  use  of  the  term  became  more 
restricted.  The  Psalms  were  eliminated  from 
the  category,  and  Hymns,  properiy  so  called, 
formed  into  a  distinct  dass  l^  themselves.  4wt 
lKao6w,  a  composition  attributed  te  Athenagenes, 
ana  rtQl  constantly  sung  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Bastarn  Church,  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
Hymn  of  this  description  now  in  use.  little  less 
venerable,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  'Angelic 
Hymn,'  Gloria  in  6xeeUie  Deo,  of  which  special 
mention  is  made  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 
It  was  not,  howev^,  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  that  the  immense  importance  of  the 
Hymn,  as  an  dement  of  Christian  Worship, 
became  fuUy  understood.  S.  Ephrem  of  Edessa 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  store 
of  Hymns  already  in  use  at  that  period.  S. 
Chrysostom  zealously  carried  on  the  work  at 
Constantinople,  and  8.  Ambrose  at  Milan. }  The 
noblest  Latin  Hymn  we  possess — Te  Vtum 
laudamus — was  long  believed  to  be  the  joint 

r>duction  of  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Augustine.  To 
AmtoMe,  also,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
first  introduced  the  true  Metrical  Hymn  into  the 
services  of  the  Western  Church — for  the  rhythm 
of  the  older  examples  was  vefy  distinct  from 
actual  metres  His  favourite  spedes  of  verse  was 
Iambic  Dimetel^-the  *  Long  Measure'  of  English 
Hymnology — which  was  long  regarded  as  the! 
nonniJ  metre  of  the  Lathi  Hymn.  S.  Gregory  the 
Great  first  introduced  Sapphics;  as  in  Noets  sut' 
gentes  vigilemut  omnes,  Prudentius  wrote,  with 
flreat  effect,  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic— 
Corde  natus  ex  Parentis  ante  mundi  eouordium ; 
and  also  used  Iambic  Trimeter--0  Nazarene,  lux 
BetMem,  verbwn  Patris ;  and  Iambic  Dimeter  Ca- 
talectic — CttUor  Dei  memento.  One  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  Elegiac  Verse  is  found  in  the 
'  Crux  benediote  nitet,  Domlxma  qos  came  pependit, 
Atque  croore  boo  vtilnera  noBtza  lavat ' 

of  VenantiuB  Fortunatus.  Other  metres  came 
into  use  from  time  to  time:  but,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  century,  most  of  these 
were  forsaken  in  favour  of  'prose';  that  is  to 
say— paradoxical  as  the  explanation  may  seem 
to  the  uninitiated — a  style  consisting  of  regular 
lines,  containing  an  equal  number  of  syllables, 
and  often  carefully  rhymed,  but  governed,  as  to 
their  rhythm,  by  accent  instead  of  quantity,  and 
therefore  setting  the  laws  of  classical  prosody  at 
defiance.  Many  of  the  finest  mediaeval  Hymns 
are  written  in  this  beautiful  Ihough  barbarous 
'  Mcmki^  Latin/  espedaliy  those  intended  to  be 
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Kung  at  Mass  aftw  the  OftMltial  and  Tract: 
insomuch  that  the  terms  Sequence  and  Plnoae 
have  almost  come  to  be  regarded  aa  synoiiyiiioaa. 
(BeeSEQurarriA;  Pbosa.^^ 

The  authotship  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melodieB 
to  which  these  Hynms  were  sung  Is  very  un- 
certain. It  seems  probable,  that,  hi  many  cases* 
the  writer  of  the  words  was  also  the  composer  of 
the  music  to  which  they  were  adMted.  A  rich 
collection  of  such  original  tunes  wul  be  found  in 
the  Vetperale  Pomanwn,  and  other  similar  Oflloe 
Books.  Probably  the  purest  forms  now  attain- 
able are  those  given  in  the  last  edition  of  tlie 
Vesperal  published  by  Messrs.  Pustet,  of  Batas- 
Ixm;  but  the  discarded  Office  Books  once  used 
in  partksular  Dioceses  contain  some  pricdeea 
treasures :  for  instance,  tiie  Samm  Tune  to 
Sandorutn  meritvs  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Mixolydian  melodies  in  existence.^  [See  Plaik 
Chaunt.] 

After  the  invention  of  Discant,  these  venerable 
Hymn  Tunes,  or  phrases  selected  from  them^ 
were  constantly  used  as  Canti  fermi  for  Maaooi* 
and  Motets.  In  the  year  1589  Palestrina  turned 
them  to  sUll  better  account  in  his  great  work 
entitled  Hyrrmi  Totius  Anni — a  cdlection  of 
Hymns  for  every  Festival  tiiroughout  the  Ecde- 
siastical  Year,  admirably  treated,  in  the  pdy* 
phonic  style,  for  three,  four,  five,  and  six  voices, 
and  bear^  traces  of  the  great  oomposer^s  best 
manner  on  every  page.  From  a  fine  tall  copy 
of  the  original  Roman  edition  of  Urin  work  of 
Palestrina  s,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
transcribe  a  portion  of  the  Hymn  for  Pasdon  Sun- 
day— VexiUa  regis  prodeunt* — the  well-known 
melody  of  which  is  combined,  Uirougfaont,  with 
contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  most  masterly  de- 
scription, involving  dever  imitations,  and  cloedy- 
interwoven  fugal  points,  so  carefully  concealed 
beneath  the  expreedve  harmonies  whidi  result 
from  them  that  their  ingenuity  is  quite  forgotten 
in  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  general  eSecL 
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1  Bee  "The  Hymnal  Koted.'  fajr  the  Ber.  T.  Hdmore  OroveDo). 
>  Sung  BlNo.  M  ft  tYooettkoal  Hymn,  on  tht  monitaw  of  Good 
Jridar.    Bee  Ivmweau. 
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A  few  Latin  Hymns,  suoh  as  those  to  be  found 
amofag  the  works  of  Hassler,  Tallis,  Bjrd,  and 
some  other  great  composers,  have  been  set,  for 
4  or  more  yoices^  in  a  similar  manner :  bat| 
as  a  whole,  Palestrina^s  magnificent  Hymnal 
stands  quite  alone  —  too  great  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  rivalry.  The  delight  with  which 
it  was  received  was  unbounded.  Indeed,  long 
before  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  the  Science 
of  Hymnology  had  already  begun  to  attract  an 
immense  amount  of  attention,  in  widely  different 
directions.  Hymns,  or  rather  'Carols,  of  a  some- 
what lighter  character  than  those  we  have  been 
considering,  had  been  sung,  for  ages  past,  between 
the  scenes  of  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  middle  ages.  Manv  of 
these—notably  such  as  set  forth  the  Glad  Tidings 
commemorated  at  Christmas-tide— became,  from 
time  to  time,  extremely  popular,  and  obtained  a 
firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
[See  Ko£l.]  Well  knowing  the  effect  of  songs 
upon  popular  feeling,  and  fully  appreciating  the 
beauty  of  the  Latin  nymns  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth,  Luther  turned 
theseciroumstancee  to  account  by  producing  a  vast 
amount  of  German  Kirchenlieder,  which,  adapted 
to  the  most  favourite  melodies  of  the  day,  both 
sacred  and  ssecular,  and  set  for  four,  five,  and  six 
voices,  (with  the  Plain  Chaunt  in  the  Tenor,  >  by 
Johannes  Walther,  were  first  published,  at  Wit- 
tenberg,, in  1524,  and  re-it«ued,  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  special  preface  by  Luther  himselu 
Innumerable  other  works  of  a  similar  description 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  vernacular 
Hymn  found  its  way  more  readily  than  ever  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  German  people.  The 
Chorale  was  sung,  far  and  wide;  and,  at  last, 
under  the  treatment  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  its 
beauties  were  developed,  with  a  depth  of  insight 
into  its  melodic  and  harmonic  resources  which  is 

•1  ItaL  Carokt :  flrom  rarofafw.  lo  rinf  song*  of  Joy.   Bailey,  twwerer. 
ngsetU  ft  8&Z0D  etymoD ;  cwori,  nuUe-wbcneo '  ehurL' 


not  likely  ever  to  be  surpassed.  Even  the 
simplest  settinfls  of  this  gfeat  master  bear  tokens 
of  a  certain  inmviduaUty  which  will  render  them 
household  words,  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  as 
long  as  true  musical  expi^ession  shall  continue  to 
be  valued  at  its  true  wortli :  and,  perhaps,  in 
these  gentle  inspirations.  Bach  speaks  more 
plainly  to  the  outer  world  than  in  some  cases 
where  he  has  subjected  the  melody  to  more 
elaborate  treatment.    [See  Chobale.J 
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In  France^  the  Metrical  Psidms  of  Clement 
Marot,  and  Theodore  Beza,  were  no  less  enthu- 
siastically jfeceived  than  the  Hymns  of  Luther 
in  Germany,  though  their  popularity  was  less 
lasting.  They  were  originally  sung  to  the  most 
familiar  ditties  of  the  time,  which  Were  adapted 
to  them,  probablv  by  Guillaume  Franc,  in  the 
PsaJter  flxvt  pubUshed  by  Calvin  at  Geneva  in 
1548.  In  1 561,  Louis  Bourgeois  published  a 
volume,  at  Lyons,  containing  83  of  tiiese  Tunes, 
set  for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  ;  and,  in  1565, 
Adrian  Le  Boy  printed,  at  Paris,  an  entire 
Psalter,  in  which  the  melodies  were  treated,  after 
the  manner  of  Motets,  by  Claude  Goudimd. 
This  last-named  work  a*as  reprinted,  in  Holland, 
in  1607 :  but  Groudimers  polyphonic  settings 
were  found  too  difficult  for  general  use,  and 
were  supplanted,  after  a  time,  by  some  less 
elaborate  arrangements — with  the  melody,  as 
usuaU  in  the  Tenor'— by  Claudin  le  Jeune, 
whose  collection  was  published  at  Leyden  in 
1633. 
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to  be  supposed  that  the  movement 

tread  thus  rapidly  in  Franoe  and 

lid  be  suffered  to  pass  unheeded  in 

re  the  study  of  the  Madrigal  had 

ht  part-singing  to  a  high  degree  of 

Madrigal.]    Here,  as  in  Franoe, 

tive  to  popular  Hymnody  seems  to 

le  rendenng  of  the  Psalms  into 

nother  tongue.     Stemhold*s  fifty* 

st  saw  the  light  in  1549  •  ^^^  ^® 

e  of  Psalmes/  *by  T.  Stemhold, 

md  others/  did  not  appear  until 

was  'imprinted*  by  John  Daye, 
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Umes,  in  foure  parts,*  harmonised, 

»t  possible  manner,  by  Thomas 

Bnmle,  William  Parsons,  Thomas 

ike,  and  Richard  Edwards.    This 

odlection  of  Hymn  Tunes  ever 

England  for  four  voices.    Neither 
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6.     A  perfect  copy  is,  however, 

he  library  of  Brasenose  College, 

one,  containing  the  Medius  and 

ly,  in  that  of  the  British  Museum. 

t  in  1567,  by  another  invaluable 
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:et  a  sight  of  it.'    At  the  end  of 

lame — a  copy  of  which  is  happily 
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preserved  in  the  British  Museum — we  find, 
printed  in  four  parts,  eight  Tunes,  set,  by  Talys, 
in  plain  counterpoint,  with  the  melody  in  tiie 
Tenor.  Each  of  these  Tunes  is  written  in  one  of 
the  first  eight  Modes ;  the  eighth,  or  Hypomixo- 
lydian  Tune,  being  the  well-known  Cuum  now 
universally  adapted  to  the  words  of  Bishop  Ken's 
Evening  Hymn.  A  larger  collection'  was  pub- 
lished, in  1579,  by  Guilielmo  Damon,  wiiose 
harmony  is  clear  and  good,  and — as  it  alwa3rB 
should  be,  when  intended  for  congregatloiial 
use*-extremely  simple.  In  1591,  another  ool- 
lection  appeared,  by  the  same  author,  in  two 
books,  in  the  second  of  which  '  the  highest  part 
dngeth  the  Church  Tune* — probably  for  the  first 
time.  In  1585,  six  years  before  the  publication 
of  Damon*s  second  w6rk,  John  Cosjrns  had  pat 
forth  sixty  Psalms,  with  the  Tunes  first  printed 
by  Daye,  set  for  five  and  six  voices :  but,  by  fisu* 
the  most  important  vdume  which  appeared 
before  the  dose  of  the  century  was  the  complete 
Psalter  printed  by  Thomas  Este  in  1594,  and 
containing  Tunes  skilfully  harmonised,  for  fpur 
voices,  by  John  Dowland,  £.  Blancks.  E.  Hooper, 
J.  Farmer,  B.  Allison,  G.  Kirbye,  W.  Cobtold, 
E.  Johnson,  and  G.  Famaby — composers  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  genenJly  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  the  period.  A  £ur  inferior  volume 
was  published,  by  John  Mundy,  in  the  same 
year;  and,  in  1599,  a  collection  appeared,  by 
Richard  Allison,  with  accompaniments  *to  be 
plaide  upon  the  lute,  orpharion,  dtteme,  or  base 
vioU,  severally  or  together' :  but  all  these  works 
were  superseded  in  16a i  by  'The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,*  edited,  and  in  great  part  arranged, 
by  Thomas  Ravenscroft.  This  famous  volume 
contains  settings,  for  four  voices,  of  the  best 
German,  French,  and  English  Tunes,  by  Tallis, 
Dowland,  Morley,  Bennet,  Stubbs,  Famaby,  the 
editor  himself,  and  fourteen  other  noted  musicians 
of  the  day.  Hie  melody,  according  to  custom, 
is  always  given  to  the  Tenor.  The  counterpoint 
throughout  is  admirable,  and  every  Tune  may 
&irly  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  The  Bass 
and  Tenor  proceed,  for  the  most  part,  nota  contra 
notam,  while  the  Treble,  and  Alto,  though  by  no 
means  written  in  a  florid  style,  exhibit  a  little 
more  variety  of  treatment.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement,  when  the  Tenor  is  sung  by  a  large 
body  of  voices,  in  unison,  and  the  harmony  by 
a  select  Choir,  is  exceedingly  impressive.  Tl^ 
finest  Tune  in  the  collection — John  Dowland*s 
setting  of  the  Hundredth  Paalm — ^may  still  be 
frequently  heard  in  Salisbury  Cathediral ;  and 
there  is  no  possible  reason  why  many  others 
should  not  be  brought  into  almost  universal  use. 


'  French  tune,*  from  BavenBerqfVt  *  Booke  of  Psatmia*  1<S1. 
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A  second  edition  of  IUven8croft*8  Psalter  was 
published  in  1633.  William  and  Henry  Lawes 
set  the  Psalms  of  Mr.  Geoige  Sandys,  in  three 
parts,  in  1648.  In  167 1,  John  Play  ford  printed 
his  'Psalms  and  Hymns  in  solemn  Musicke  of 
fbore  parts ; '  followed,  in  1 6  7  7,  by  his  more  widely* 
known  'Whole  Book  of  Psalms*  for  three  voices — 
a  work,  the  popularity  of  which  was  so  extended, 
that,  by  the  year  1 757,  it  had  run  through  no  less 
than  twenty  editions.  But  these  later  works 
show  a  lamentable  deterioration  both  of  technical 
skill  and  artistic  feeling.  English  Hymnody  was 
not  destined  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  high  state  of  cultivation  in£cated  by  the 
collections  of  Este  and  Ravenscroft.  Step  by 
step  the  decadence  of  the  Hymn  Tune  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  Madrigal,  which  had  once  done 
BO  much  towards  preparing  the  way  for  its  more 
perfect  development.  Had  any  hope  of  a 
revival  existed,  it  would  have  been  dispelled 
by  the  Great  Bebellion.  The  Restoration  did 
nothing  towards  the  resuscitation  of  the  failing 
Art.  The  vigorous  treatment  of  the  old  Masters 
faded  graduiuly  into  vague  inanity.  The  Tunes 
of  Hayes,  Wainwright,  Carey,  Tans'ur,  and 
other  more  modem  writers,  are  as  far  inferior  to 
those  of  their  predecessors  as  those  of  their 
followers  are  to  them.  The  popular  taste  grew 
daily  more  and  more  corrupt;  until,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  reached  a 
pitch  of  degradation  beneath  which  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  it  could  ever  sink.  At 
that  hopeless  level  it  remained  for  manv  years. 
Xot  a  few  of  us  can  remember  when  the  most 
popular  Hymn  Tune  in  England — that  known  as 
<  Hehnsley,*  set  to  Uie  hymn  '  Lo,  he  comes  with 
clouds  descending' — was  an  air  of  so  secular  a 
character,  that  it  had  probably  been  composed  to 
some  amatory  verses,  beginning 

*  Ouwrdian  Angeli.  now  protect  me, 
Send  me  back  the  youth  I  love  *— 

0ting  by  Mistress  Anne  Catley,  in  '  The  Golden 
Pippin  ;  and  danced,  as  a  hornpipe,  at  Sadlers' 
IrVeUs.    [See  Lo,  HB  OOMKS.] 
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In  0*Hara*t  bwrktta  *The  Ooldw  Pippin,*  Cavent  Garden, 
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bon  •  our    gain. 


*Miit  Catle^t  Hornpipe.'   Danced  at  Sadlert'  Well*, 
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The  real  objection  to  such  melodies  as  this 
lies,  less  in  their  origin,  than  in  their  esoteric 
unfitness  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  so 
inappropriately  applied.  The  one  may,  in  time, 
be  forgotten — the  other,  never.  Few  people, 
nowadays,  are  acquainted  with  the  source  of 
*  Helmsley' :  but  no  one  who  has  seen  a  Horn- 
pipe danced  can  mistake  its  Terpsichorean  ani- 
mus— and,  surely,  no  possible  animus  could  be 
less  fitted  to  harmonise  with  the  feelings  which 
should  be  excited  by  a  Hymn  on  the  Liast  Judg- 
ment. Nun  ruhen  alle  W&lder,  and  0  WeU,  ich 
mu$s  Dich  Uusen,  were  originally  sscular  airs*: 
but,  how  difierent  their  character ! 

Vigorous  efforts  have  recently  been  made,  and 
are  made  still,  to  introduce  something  better. 
But  public  taste  seems  scarcely  leading  in  a  hope- 
ful (urection.  Where  Plain  Chaunt  is  affected, 
the  melodies  are  too  frequently  tortured  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recognition ;  while  they  are  in- 
variably accompanied  Dy  harmonies  whicn  utterly 
destroy  their  distinctive  character — passionate 
dissonances,  unblushingly  stolen  from  the  theatre, 
and  only  fitted  to  illustrate  the  romance  oiDer 
FreischUtz  or  the  deep  tragedy  of  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,  Palestrina  s  exquisite  settings  are  un- 
doubtedly too  di£5cult  for  general  use;  though 
they  lie  ouite  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary 
CaUiedna  Choir.  But,  apart  from  these,  few 
things  in  music  are  more  beautiful  than  a  Plain 
Chaunt  melody,  diatonically  accompanied  in  simple 
counterpoint :  and,  surely,  the  art  of  so  accompany- 
ing it  IS  not  beyond  the  power  of  an  average 
organist !  The  settings  of  John  Dowland,  and 
Claudin  le  Jeune,  may  be  simg  by  almost  any 
Choir,  however  modest  its  pretensions.  Ravens- 
crofVs  work  has  been  reprinted,  of  late  years,  at 
a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.    But,  before  the  sterling  Tunes  contained 
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in  these  still  mtSly  aooessiU*  reliBBei  ean  b» 
brought  into  general  use,  something  must  be 
done  to  counteract  the  vieions  eflTect  of  the 
'original*  melodies  which  are  now  nniyenally 
preferred  to  them — sentimental  eflfusions,  mostly 
the  work  of  amateurs,  and  written  always  in 
imitation  of  the  lowest  grade  of  popular  part- 
song,  without  one  single  characteristic  which 
can  fit  them  for  association  with  the  solemn  and 
often  extremely  beautiful  words,  the  sense  of 
which  they  are  commonly  supposed  not  only  to 
Ulustrate  but  to  intensify.  [W.  8.  :ft.] 

Among  the  more  important  and  typical  col- 
lections of.  metrical  hymns  and  tunes,  published 
in  tlds  country  for  use  in  Divine  worship  during 
the  last  quarter  Of  a  eentuiy,  the  following  may 
be  named : — 

Katfonal  FiAUnody.  >B.  HeiSb  H7iniiar7.J.Bwnby.187t(NoTeno). 
Qtovello) :  snotlwr  edltfon,  called  The  Church  UTmn*)  [for  Ireland]. 
'  Surrey  Chapel  Huslc.'  V.  Ninrello ,  Sir  B.  P.  Btetvart.  1W3-78,  with  ex- 
(Xovello).  The  Pmlter  trith  at>-  oeUent  Blocr^phloal  Ihdex  bj  Ma- 
propriateTanee.  John BaUah.  1848' Jor  Crawford  (Dublin.  8. P. O.K.). 
(J.W.Parker).    Church  of  Eng-  ""  -  "     " 

land  PMlmody.  Ber.  H.  Parr, 
with  List  of  OompoMra  and  Au- 
thorities, ]84«-77  (Novello).  Th« 
Standard  Pialm-tune  Bode.  H.  E. 
Dibdin,  1882  (Shaw).  The  Union 
Tune  Boot.  J.  I.Gobbln.l{C4  (Bun- 
day  Pchool  Unkmi.  with  Supple- 
ment by  John  Hullah.  1070.  The 
Hymnal  Noted.  Ber.  T.  Helmore, 
18IB(](oTeUo).  The  Church  Plalter 
and  Hymn  Book  CHercer's).  Juhn 
Oo■^  1887  (NMmC).  HymiM  An- 
cient and 'Modem.  W.  H.  Monk, 
IIBI'TS  (Olowee).  The  Congresa- 
tional  PMtmiat,  Dr.  Ganntlett,  1S82 
(Hodder  A  Stoughton).  The  Cho- 
rale-book  for  England,  W.  8.  Ben- 
nett and  Otto  Oold«ebnlldt»  18BS 


(Jhurch  Bymns  with  Tunet, 
SulllTaD.  M74  (London.  8.P.C.K.). 
Wesley's  Hymns  and  New  Bupple- 
ment,  John  Cooper  and  E.  J.  Hop- 
kins. 1877  (Wesleyan  Ooaforence 
Offloe).  SeotUtb-  FMlmody.  eCe^ 
authorised  bf  the  Geoeral  As- 
sembly of  the  lYee  Chai«h  of 
Scotland.  1878  (Kelsons).  TheBodk 
of  Psalms  and  Scottish  HymnaL  bf 
autboriCy  of  the  General  AMeubly, 
W.  H.  Monk.  1870  (Edinburgh.  Nel- 
sons). The  Presbyterlaa  Hymnal 
of  the  U.  P.  Ohurcb.  Henty  Smart 
(A.  Elliot).  The  Ofllce  of  Praise 
[BaptM)  (BaBiltton.AdBma.  A  Co.). 
The  Psalter  and  Hymn  Book  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (KIsbetX 
The  Christian  Hymnal  (Shaw). 
(Longmms).     The   Bristol   Tune  America:— Hymns  and  Songs  of 


Book.  1883  (Norello).  A  Hymnal, 
chiefly  flrom  the  Book  of  Praine. 
J.Unllah.l888(Maomlllans).    The 


Praise,  John  K.  Paine,  V.  G.  Bur- 
nap,  and  James  fUnl.  1874  (New 
York,  Randolph). 


HYMN  OF  PRAISE.  The  BngHsh  title  of 
MendelBsohn*s  Loboesang. 

HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODEhN.  The 
originator  of  this  Hymnal  was  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Williams  Baker,  Bart.,  yioar  of  Monk* 
land  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  who  wrote  and 
transUkted  many  of  the  hymns  which  it  contains, 
and  by  his  ability,  by  his  profound  knowledge  of 
hymnology,  and  by  ms  energetic  discharge  oi  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  its  committee  for  twenty 
years,  mainly  contributed  to  its  success.  After 
ascertaining  by  private  communications  the 
widely  spread  desire  of  Churchmen  for  greater 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  hymns  and  of  hymn- 
books  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  Sir  Henry 
Baker  early  in  1858  associated  with  himself  foT 
this  object  about  twenty  cleigymen,  including  the 
editors  of  many  existing  Hymnals,  who  agreed  to 
give  up  their  several  books  in  (n*der  as  fitr  as 
might  be  to  promote  the  use  of  one. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  an  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  'Guardian*  inviting  coopera- 
tion, to  which  more  than  200  clergymen  responded. 

*■  The  n«tDe  given  In  each  case  is  tb&t  of  the  Editor  of  the  tunes. 


HYPEBL 

In  January  1 859  the  committee  set  to  work.    ▲ 

riimen  was  iasued  in  May  of  the  same  year. 
i860  the  first  Edition  was  published,  with 
the  Imprimatur  of  I>r«  Hampden^  Sir  Henry 
Baker's  diocesan.  The  first 'EdiOon  with  Tunes,' 
under  the  musical  editorship  of  ProfesstHT  W.  H. 
Monk,  ELing's  College,  London,  appeared  March 
20,  1861.  An  'AppendLs'  in  Dec.  1868,  and  in 
1875  ^'^^  Revised  and  Enlarged  Editicn,' com- 
pleting the  work. 

Since  its  first  introduction  ao  million  copies  of 
the  book  have  been  sold.  Its  publication  is  con- 
tinued at  present  by  the  survivors  of  the  original 
committee,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  continued 
by  a  body  of  trustees  constituted  by  deed  for 
its  management.  [W.  Pg.3 

HYPER-  (Gr.  hwtp,  aver,  above ;  Lat  $uper}. 
A  prefix,  extensively  used  iil  the  terminology  of 
antient  Greek  musio — Wherein  it  appears  in  the 
names  of  the  five  Acute  Modes^— and  tnence  trans- 
ferred to  the  musical  system  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  one  system  must,  how- 
ever, be  very  carefully  distinguished  firom  that 
of  the  other ;  for,  thoi^  the  same  terms  are,  in. 
many  cases,  common  to  both,  they  are  used  to 
designate  very  different  things.  For  instance, 
the  diKarded  Locrian  Mode  (B,  d  D,  B,  F,  G, 
A,  B)  is  often  called  the  Hyper-«olia%  in  recog- 
nition of  the  foct  that  its  range  lies  a  time  above 
that  of  the  true  .^lolian ;  but  this  Mode  has  no 
connejdcA  whatever  with  the  Hvper-aeoliau  of  the 
Greeks ;  neither  have  the  Authentic  Modes,  as 
we  now  use  th^n,  the  sb'ghtest  affinity  with  the 
Greek  acute  forms,  though  the  prefix  'hyper'  has 
sometimes  been  very  unnecessarily  added  to  the 
names  of  all  of  them.     [See  Modbs.] 

Greek  authors  constantly  use  the  prepositions 
tnrtp  and  into  in  what  we  should  now  consider  an 
inverted  sense;  applying  the  former  to  grave 
sounds,  and  the  latter  to  acute  ones.  This  ap- 
parent contradiction  vanishes  when  we  remember 
tiiat  they  are  speaking,  not  of  the  gravity  or 
acuteness  of  the  soimcls,  but  of  the  position  on 
the  lyre  of  the  strings  designed  to  produoe  them. 

The  prefix  Hypo-  {Gt.  xnro,  under,  below ; 
Lat.  auh)  was  !^3plied,  in  antient  Greek,  musk, 
to  the  names  of  the  five  Grave  Modes.  In 
^e  Middle  Ages  it  was  added  to  the  names  of 
the  seven  Pli^al  Modes — the  ByptnlorixuL  the 
Hypo- Phrygian,  the  Hypo-lydian,  the  Hypo- 
mixo-lydian,  the  Hypo-seolian,  the  disoaroed 
Hypo-locrian,  and  the  Hypo-ionian — 'the  range 
of  which  lies  a  fourth  below  that  of  their  Au- 
thentic originalB.    [See  Modes.] 

Early  writen  also  add  this  prefix  to  the  names 
of  certain  intervals,  when  reckoned  downwards, 
instead  of  upwards ;  as  Hypo-diatessaron  (  *  Sub- 
diatessaron),  a  fourth  below ;  Hypo-diapente 
( >»  Subdiapente),  a  fiith  below.  I  See  Ikteb- 
VAL.]  LW.S.R.] 
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IAMBIC.    Ab  Iamb  or  lambut  la  a  metrical 
foot  coBBUitiiig  of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable 
— as  bSf^re ;  or  as  Coleridge '  gives  it, 
'lAmblcs  mlreh  Mm  ihdrt  tO  long.' 


This,  from  Handel^s  Alezaiider*s  Feast,  is  an 
iambio  passage.  So  also  is '  Rejoioe  greatly*  from 
the  Messiah.  So  is  the  following  from  the  Finale 
to  Beethoven's  *  KrenUer  Sonato '  (op.  47). 

hi  "  ~ 


<r         ^  <r  45r  irf 

lASTIAN  MODE.  [See  loiriAH.] 
IDEA,  a  theme  or  subject. 
IDOMENEO  Rife  DI  CRETA,  omx  Ilia  b 
Adamakte,  an  opera  seria  in  3  acts ;  mnsic  by 
Moeart.  Composed  at  Salzbmg  in  1780,  and 
prodaced  at  Mmdch,  Jan.  29,  1781  (the  and  day 
of  Mosart*s  26th  year).  The  libretto  was  Italian, 
Adapted  by  the  Abb^  Varesoo  (also  author  of 
that  of  *  L  Oca  del  Cairo*)  from  a  French  piece 
of  the  same  name  hy  Danohet,  which  had  been 
composed  by  Campra  in  171  a.  Mozart's  auto- 
graph is  in  tiie  possession  of  Andr^  at  Offenbach. 
Full  score  pumished  by  Simrock  with  Italian 
text.  The  opera  contains  a  complete  ballet  in  5 
numbers  (autog.  Andr^)  which  has  not  yet  been 
printed,  but  is  announoed  for  publication  in  the 
new  edition  of  Breitkopft. 

Idomeneo  has  never  been  a  Ikvourite  opera. 

The  Allg.  Mnuk.  Zeitung  during  50  years  only 

<3hronicles  16  performances,  and  it  appears  never 

to  have  been  put  on  the  stage  either  in  Paris  or 

Ixmdon.    It  nas  been  twice  newly  arranged — ^by 

Treitsohke  (Vienna,  1806),  and  by  Lichtenthal 

(Milan,  1843).    Mozart  himself  folt  that  some 

improvements  were  wanted,  as  he  speaks  (Letter, 

Hept.  I  a,  1 781 )  of  rewriting  the  part  of  Idomeneo 

and  making  many  alterations  *in  the  French 

Btyle.'  [G.] 

IFIGENIA.     The  story  of  Iphigeneia,  the 

daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemneetra — ^in 

the  two  episodes  of  her  deliverance  from  sacrifice 

at  Aulis,  and  her  rescue  of  her  brother  Orestes 

from  the  same  fate  at  Tauris,  which  formed  the 

sabject  of  Euripides*  two  tragedies—has  been  a 

favourite  subject  with  the  composers  of  operas. 

Kot  to  speak  of  the  two  masterpieces  of  Gluck, 

wbiob  are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Iphioknia, 

•vre  noay  say  here  that  the  opera  of '  Ifigenia  in 

Aolide    by  Apostolo  Zeno  has  been,  according 

to  the  Catalogue  in  the  Theatre  Lyrique  of  F. 

Clement,  set  to  music  by  no  fewer  than  ao  oom- 

1  'aiMrleyfMl^LMMOtirsbor.'  Fo«tl«l  WoHn.  tt.  UL 


posers  between  171 3  and  181  i—D.  Scarlatti, 
Caldara,  Porpora,  Abos,  Traetta,  Majo,Guglielmi, 
JonmieUi,  Salari,  Sarti,  Martin  y  Solar,  Prati, 
Giordani,  Zingarelli,  Bertoni,  Mosca,  L.  Rossi, 
Trento,  Mayer,  Federici.  The  opera  of  *  Ifigenia 
in  Tauride*  (author  unknown,  but  possibly  Yind) 
has  been  composed  by  9  separate  composers— 
D.  Scarlatti.  Orlandini,  Vinci,  JommelU,  Mazzoni, 
Agricola,  Monzi,  Tarchi,  and  Carafa.  [G.] 

ILE  ENCHANTiE,  L*.  A  baUet  by  Arthur 
Sullivan,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  May  14, 
1864.  [GJ 

IMBROGLIO,  i.e.  confusion.  A  passage,  in 
which  the  vocal  or  instrumental  parts  are  made 
to  sipg,  or  play,  against  eadi  ouier,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produoe  the  effect  of  i^parent,  but, 
really,  well-onlered  oonfiision.  A  fine  passage  of 
this  description  ooours  in  the  overture  to  *Der 
Freisohtttz,  at  bars  145-154  of  the  MoUo  Vivace, 
though  little  trace  of  its  intention  is  conveyed  by 
the  Pianoforte  arrangement.  [W.S.R.] 

IMITATION  is  a  name  given  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  indeed  necessary  devices  in  con- 
trapuntal composition.  It  consiBtB  in  a  repeti- 
tion, more  or  less  exact,  by  one  voice  of  a  phrase  or 
passage  previously  enunciated  by  another,  e.g. — 


e'^     *'       '    ' —     i^.-M-^'^ 


In  the  former  oi  these  examples  the  imitation 
takes  place  at  one  har'$  diitance,  and  at  the  in- 
terval of  an  eleventh  above.  In  the  latter  it  is  at 
the  interval  of  an  octave  below. 

If  the  imitation  is  absolutely  exact  as  to  inter- 
vals it  becomes  a  Canon.  But  in  the  majority 
of  cases  imitations  are  not  canonical.  Imitations 
may  take  place  at  any  interval  or  at  any  distance. 
They  may  also  be  sustained  by  any  number  of 
voices  or  instruments^  e.  g.— 


where  we  have  an  imitation  in  four  parts. 
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ImitaiionB  are  Bomeiimes  conducted  by  con- 
trary motion  of  the  parte,  or  *by  inversion,*  e.g. — 


HIE 


More  rarely  we  meet  with  imitations  per  recU 
et  retrb  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  '  by  re- 
version/ in  which  the  antecedent,  being  read 
backwards,  becomes  the  consequent : — 


(These  examples  are  all  taken  from  Edtis.) 

Imitations  may  also  be  made  hy  inversion  and 
reversion^  or  by  '  augmentation,*  or  '  diminution.* 
It  will  be  needless  to  give  examples  of  all  these 
different  kinds.  Good  examples  may  be  foimd 
in  the  theoretical  works  of  Baltiferri,  Azopardi, 
Zimmermann,  Marpurg,  Fux,  and  Cherubini. 
The  Suites  and  Fugues  of  Bach,  the  Symphonies 
and  Sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven 
are  full  of  good  examples  of  various  kinds  of 
imitation.  In  &ct  everv  classical  writer,  whether 
of  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  has  derived  some 
of  his  finest  effects  firom  a  judicious  employment 
of  such  artifices.  Every  student  of  music  must 
make  himself  familiar  with  these  contrapuntal 
i^ources  if  he  would  fain  scale  the  loftiest  heights 
and  make  himself  distinguished  as  a  composer  of 
high-class  music.  [F.A.G.O.] 

IMMANUEL.  Oratorio  in  2  parts,  words 
selected  and  music  composed  by  Henry  Leslie ; 
produced  at  St. Martin*s  Hall,  March  2, 1 854.  [G.] 

IMMYNS,  John,  by  profession  an  attorney, 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music.  Having  in  his  younger  days  been  guilty 
of  some  indiscretion  which  proved  a  bar  to 
success  in  his  profession,  he  was  reduced  to  be- 
come clerk  to  a  city  attorney,  copyist  to  the 
Academy,  and  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Pepusch.  He 
possessed  a  strong  alto  voice  and  played  indif- 
ferently on  the  flute,  violin,  viol  da  gamba  and 
harpsichord.  At  the  age  of  40,  by  the  sole  aid 
of  Mace*s  'Musick's  Monument,*  he  learned  to 


mPEBFEcrr. 

play  upon  the  lute.  In  1741  he  established  the 
Madrigal  Society  [see  Madbigal  Socutt.]  In 
1752,  upon  the  death  of  John  Shore,  he  was 
appointed  lutenist  of  the  Chapel  Boyal.  He  was 
a  diligent  collector  and  assiduous  student  of  the 
works  of  the  madrigal  writers  and  other  early 
composers,  but  had  no  taste  whatever  for  the 
music  of  his  own  time.  He  died  of  an  asthma* 
at  his  reeidenoe  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  April  15, ' 

1764. 

His  son  John  made  mumo  his  profession, 
became  a  violoncellist  and  organist,  uid  was" 
organist  of  Surrey  Chapel  at  the  time  of  hit 
death  in  1 794.  [W.  H.  H,] 

IMPERFECT  (Lat.  Imperfectm,  ItaL  Imper- 
fetto),  A  term  employed,  in  Music,  in  relation 
to  Time,  to  Melody,  to  Cadence,  and  to  Interval. 

I.  Time.  Mediaeval  writers  (accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  number  Three — the  Symbol  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity — as  the  sign  of  Perfection)  applied 
the  term,  Imperfect,  to  all  rhythmic  proportions 
subject  to  the  binary  division. 

The  notes  of  Measured  Music  were  called  Im- 
perfect, when  divisible  into  two  equal  portions. 
Hius,  the  Minim — always  equal  to  two  Crotchets 
only — was  essentially  Imperfect,  in  common  with 
all  other  notes  shorter  than  the  S^nibreve.  The 
Large  was  also  Imperfect,  whenever  it  was  made 
equal  to  two  Longs ;  the  Long,  when  equal  to 
two  Breves ;  the  Breve,  when  equal  to  two  Semi- 
breves  ;  and  the  Semibreve  when  equal  to  two 
Minims. 

The  Imperfection  of  the  Minim,  and  Crotchet, 
was  inherent  in  their  nature.  That  of  the  longer 
notes  was  governed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
species  of  Mode,  Time,  or  Prolation,  in  which 
uiey  were  written :  for.  Mode,  Time,  and  Pro- 
lation,  were  themselves  capable  of  assuming  a 
Perfect,  or  an  Imperfect  form.  In  the  Great 
Mode  Imperfect,  the  Large  was  equal  to  two 
Longs  only,  and  therefore  Imperfect ;  while  all 
shorter  notes  were  Perfect,  and,  consequently, 
divisible  by  three.  In  the  Lesser  Mode  Imper- 
fect, the  Laige  was,  in  like  manner,  equal  to  no 
more  than  two  Breves.  In  Imperfect  Time,  the 
Breve  was  equal  to  two  Semibreves.  In  the 
Lesser  (or  Imperfect)  Prolation,  the  Semibreve 
was  equAl  to  two  Minims. 

But  notes,  even  when  Perfect  by  virtue  of  the 
Mode,  Time,  or  Prolation  in  wMch  they  were 
i%Titten,  could  be  made  Imperfect ;  and  that,  in 
several  different  ways. 

A  Perfect  note  was  made  Imperfect,  'by 
position,*  when  another  note,  or  rest,  of  half  its 
value,  was  written  either  before,  or  after  it ;  thus, 
the  Semibreves,  in  the  following  example,  ^ough 
written  under  the  signature  of  the  Greater  Pro- 
lation, were  each  equal  to  two  Minims  only — 


Black  square  notes,  though  Perfect  by  the 
Modal  Sign,  became  Imperfect,  in  like  manner, 
when  mixed  with  white  ones :  thus,  in  the  fol- 
lowing example,  eadi  white  Breve  is  equal  to 
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three  Semibreves ;  and  the  black  one,  J^  two 
only— 


Again,  the  Perfection,  or  Imperfection,  of  any 
note  whatever,  could  be  regulated  by  means  of 
a  Point. 

Imperfect  notes  were  made  Perfect  by  the 
Point  of  Augmentation — the  exact  eouivalent 
to  the  dot  in  modem  Music,  and,  therefore, 
needing  no  example. 

Notes,  Perfect  by  the  Modal  Sign,  but  ren- 
dered Imperfect,  by  position,  could  be  restored 
to  Perfection  by  a  Point  of  Division,  as  in  the 
next  example,  where  the  first  Semibreve,  equal> 
in  the  Greater  Prolation,  to  three  Minims,  would 
be  made  Imperfect  by  the  Minim  which  follows 
ity  were  it  not  for  the  Point  of  Division  placed 
between  the  two  notes — 


In  both  these  cases,  the  Point  serves  to  aug- 
ment the  value  of  the  notes  :  but,  it  may  also  be 
made  to  produce  an  exactly  contrary  effect.  For 
instance,  a  Point  of  Division,  placed  between  two 
shorter  notes,  following  and  preceding  two 
longer  ones,  in  Perfect  Time,  served,  antiently, 
to  render  both  the  longer  notes  Imperfect.  In 
the  following  example,  therefore,  the  Breves  are 
equal  to  two  Semibreves  only — 


There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  Perfection 
of  certain  notes  may  be  changed  to  Imperfection, 
and  vice  versa ;  and,  for  these,  the  Student  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  pages  of  Zacconi,  Zarlino, 
and  Thomas  Morley.    [See  Mode,  Tuie,  Pbo- 

LATION,  PbOPOBTION,  PoINT,  NOTATION.] 

II.  Writers  on  Plain  Chaunt  apply  the  term. 
Imperfect,  to  Melodies  which  fail  to  extend 
throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  Mode  in 
which  they  are  written.  Thus,  the  melody  of 
the  Antiphon,  Angelva  autem  Domini  (see  An- 
tiphon),  is  in  the  Eighth  Mode;  but,  as  it 
only  extends  from  F  to  D — two  notes  short  of 
the  full  range  of  the  Hypomixolydian  scale — it 
is  called  an  Imperfect  Melody.  [W.  S.  R.] 

ni.  Imperfect  Cadence  or  Half  Close.  Cadences 
occupy  the  position  in  music  which  stops  do  in 
literature,  and  of  these  the  Perfect  Cadence  or 
full  close  answers  to  a  full  stop,  and  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  or  half  close  to  stops  of  less  vtdue. 
The  former  consists  invariably  of  a  progression 
towards  and  a  pause  upon  the  Tonic  chord  in 
its  first  position ;  the  latter  of  a  progression 
towards  and  a  pause  on  some  other  chord  than 
the  chord  of  the  Tonic  in  its  first  position. 
Both  Cadences  are  to  a  certain  degree  dependant 
on  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  group  of 
bars  or  rhythms  which  constitute  the  period  or 
phrase ;  for  when  the  succession  of  chords  which 
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theoretically  constitutes  a  cadence  oocun  in  the 
middle  of  a  continuous  passage  it  has  not  any 
actual  significance  of  the  kind  implied  by  a  ca- 
dence, but  only  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
period  or  phrase  of  some  sort.  This  point  is 
more  important  to  note  in  relation  to  the  Imper- 
fect than  to  the  Perfect  Cadence;  since  the 
latter,  being  absolutely  final,  is  restricted  both  as 
to  its  penultimate  and  to  its  ultimate  chord ;  but 
the  former  being  final  only  relatively  to  an  in- 
complete portion  of  the  music,  as  a  comma  is  to 
an  incomplete  portion  of  an  entire  sentence,  ad* 
mits  of  variety  not  only  in  its  penultimate  but 
also  in  its  ultimate  chord;  the  chief  requisites 
being  that  the  final  chord  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  in  its  relation  to  the  Tonic  and  sufficiently 
simple  in  its  construction  to  stand  in  a  position  of 
harmonical  prominence,  and  be  listened  to  without 
any  strong  craving  in  the  mind  for  change  or 
resolution ;  since  the  chord  which  comes  last  must 
inevitably  have  much  stress  laid  upon  it. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  is 
an  exact  reversal  of  the  Perfect  Cadence,  viz.  the 
succession  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony,  as  (a), 
in  the  key  of  C.  The  Dominant  chord  is  the  one 
most  commonly  met  with  as  the  last  in  an  Im- 
perfect Cadence,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  great  variety  of  chords  other  tnan 
that  of  the  Tonic  in  its  first  position.  It  is  ex- 
tremely common  to  meet  with  the  first  inversion 
of  the  major  or  minor  chord  of  the  supertonic, 
and  even,  though  more  rarely,  the  first  position 
of  that  chord,  as  (fi) — 
(«)  Q>) 

$- 


from  '  Crudel  perch^  *  in  the  second  act  of  Figaro. 
It  is  also  frequently  preceded  by  the  first  inver- 
sion of  the  chord  of  the  subdommant,  both  major 
and  minor ;  and  by  its  first  position  more  rarely. 
The  chord  of  the  submediant  does  not  olt^ 
occur,  but  it  has  been  tried,  as  by  Carissimi,  as 
follows 


The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  also  not  un- 
frequently  found,  as 
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from  the  Fugue  m  SeeUiaveii's  Sonata  in  Bb, 
Opus  1 06. 

The  diminiflhed  seventh  which  ii  derived  from 
the  Bupertonic  root  Is  also  common  in  various 
pocations  as  (c)  from  the  second  of  the  Preludes 
in  F  minor  in  Bach's  '  Wohltemperirte  Clavier/ 

As  aa  example  of  tax  Imperfect  Cadence  which 
concludes  on  a  chord  other  than  the  Dominant 
the  following  {d)  from  the  slow  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's VioUn  Sonata  in  C  minoc^  ilp.  ^o,  will 


(0                   (tf) 

\m'  iCifj  timii-'^.^ 

3       t  u    ^^   ^/ 

hv^   ir    iry  ^^ 

Occasionally  the  Imperfect  Cadence  appears  to 
belong  to  another  kev,  which  is  used  transition- 
ally  on  principles  which  are  explained  near  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  Habuont  (p.  68a  a). 
Hie  following  instance  is  from  Mccartys  Quartet 
in  iJr,  No.  I. 


in  which  case  the  two  chords  forming  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  are  the  only  ones  not  in  the  key  of 
G  in  the  whole  passage  up  to  the^  first  perfect 
cadence,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  modulation. 

The  properties  of  the  Imperfeot  Cadence  were 
apprehended  by  the  earliest  composers  of  the 
modem  harmonic  period,  and  it  is  frequentlv 
found  in  works  of  quite  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
century.  An  example  from  Carissimi  has  been 
given  above.  In  the  instrumental  music  of  the 
epoch  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  their  immediate 
predecessors  and  successors  it  plaj^ed  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  as  the  system  of  Form  in  Music  which 
was  at  that  time  being  devel(^>ed  necessitated  iu 
its  earliest  stages  very  clear  definition  of  the 
different  sections  and  periods  and  phrases  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  this  was  obtained 
by  the  frequent  use  of  simple  and  obvious  forms 
of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Cadences.  The  desire 
for  continuity  and  intensity  of  detail  which  is 
characteristic  of  later  music  has  inclined  to  lessen 
the  frequency  and  prominence  of  cadences  of  all 
kinds  in  the  course  of  a  work,  and  to  cause  com- 
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posers  ia  many  cases  to  make  use  of  more  subU« 
means  of  defining  the  lesser  divisions  of  a  move- 
ment than' by  the  frequent  use  of  reooguiaable 
Imperfect  Cadences. 

In  Ellis's  translation  of  HdmhoHz  the  term 
'  Imperfect  Cadence '  is  applied  to  that  wbich  ia 
commonly  called  the  Pla^  Cadence.     Tliis  use 
of  the  term  is  logical,  but  unfortunately  Uableto 
mislead  through  its  conflicting  with  eostomary 
use.    The  common  application  of  the  term  which 
has  been  accepted  above  is  also  not  by  any  mfUHia 
incapable  of  a  logical  defence,  but  it  mtnii  be 
confessed  to  be  inferior  both  in  accuracy  of  de- 
finition and  comprehensibility  to  the  expression 
'  Half-close,'  which  expresses  admirably  both  the 
form  of  the  succession  of  chords  and  the  office  it 
most  frequently  perfcnrms  |n  music 

rv.   For  Imperfect  Interval,  see  IntervaIi. 

[C.H.H.PO 

IMPRESARIO,  L*.  The  title  of  the  French 
adaptation  (considerably  altered)  of  Moa»rt's 
'  Schauspieldirector,'  by  Leon  Battu  and  Ladovic 
Hal^vy,  produced  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  May 
20,  1850.  This  piece  is  said  to  have  been 
mixed  up  with  Cimarosa*s  'Impresario  hi  An* 
goscie*  so  as  to  form  one  piece  by  Groethe  in  x  791 
while  director  of  the  theatre  at  Weimar.       [O.] 

IMPROMPTU.  Originally  no  doubt  the  name 
for  an  extempore  piece;  but  as  no  piece  can  be 
extempore  when  written  down,  the  term  is  used 
for  pianoforte  compositions  which  have  (or  have 
not)  the  character  of  extempcare  performances. 
The  most  remarkable  are  Chopin's,  of  which  there 
are  4— op.  29,  36,  51,  and  66  (Fantaisie-Im- 
promptu  in  C|  minor).  The  two  sets  of  pieces 
by  Schubert  known  as  ImpnmiptUB — op.  90^  nos. 
I  to  4,  and  op.  142,  nos.  i  to  4,  mostly  varia- 
tions— were,  the  first  certainly  and  the  second 
probably,  not  so  entitled  by  him.  The  autograph 
of  the  first  exists.  It  has  no  date,  and  no  title 
to  either  of  the  pieces,  the  word  *  Impromptu ' 
having  been  added  by  the  publishers,  the  Has- 
lingers,  one  of  whom  also  took  upon  himself  to 
change  the  key  of  the  third  piece  from  Gb  to  G. , 
The  autograph  of  the  second  set  is  at  present 
unknown.  It  was  to  these  latter  ones  that 
Schumann  devoted  one  of  his  most  affectionate 
papers  ('Gesamm.  Schriften,'  iii.  37).  He  doubts 
Schubert's  having  himself  called  them  Im- 
promptus, and  would  have  us  take  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  as  the  successive  movem^its 
of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor.  The  first  does  in  fihct 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  regular  'first  movement.' 
Schumann  himself  has  &ipr(^ptus  on  a  theme 
of  his  wife's,  op.  5,  and  another  Impromptu 
among  his  Albimibktter.  Neither  Beethoven, 
Web^,  nor  Mendelsohn  ever  use  ^e  word.  [G.] 
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